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HILFE moſt other nations have had accounts of their origin, the hiſtory of their ſucceſſive Princes, and the 
ſeveral revolutions in their government, delivered in their own language for the information and inſtruction of 
each reſpective country, the Engliſh have been almoſt the only people deſtitute of that advantage. 'This has been 
a ſtanding reproach in the mouths of foreigners, and the conſtant ſubject of complaint at home. Some have 
imagined the Engliſh genius too languid or too impetuous for this kind of writing; but that this cannot be the reaſon, why 
we are not furniſhed with ſo neceſſary and uſeful a work, is evident from the ſucceſs of ſeveral of our countrymen in the 
hiſtorical way, whom 1t would be tuperſluous here t mention. Others are of opinion, that the ſpirit of party, which 
but too viſibly influenced the writers of our Princes lives, and ſome particular branches of our hiſtory, has rendered it al- 
moſt impoſſible to make a faithful and impartial compilation from the only materials in our hands. As this obſervation or 
reflection muſt be acknowledged but too juſt, in regard to ſuch pieces as have been penned ſince the Norman Conqueſt, fo 
the hiſtory of this Iſland before that period is not only very obſcure, but extremely intricate and perplexed, and void of the 
accuracy expected in compoſitions of this ſort. M. RAIN, in his preface, with great reaſon, complains, that the hiſtory 
of the Anglo-Saxons appeared to him, at his firſt entrance thereon, like a vaſt foreſt, in which the bewildered traveller can 
diſcover no beaten road, and with the utmoſt difficulty falls into a narrow path, without being able to gueſs whither it will 
lead him. | | | | | 

Our author's firſt deſign was to enquire into the government and hiſtory of England from the conqueſt ; but, being defi» 
rous of tracing the origin of our conſtitution, he found it neceſſary to carry his enquiries {till higher, with a view of clear- 
ing up the earlier part of our hiſtory, and give thereof at leaſt a general idea. The monkiſh authors were his only guides 
here; and he was obliged to ſubmit to the drudgery of removing, or making his way thro' abundance of rubbiſh, before 
he could execute his project. The truth 1s, the beſt lights the hiſtorians of thoſe ages could afford him, are but taint. 
During the heptarchy, there were indeed ſome records, chronicles, &c. but when any one undertook to give a hiſtory, 
compoſed of a collection of ſuch writings, things done in one kingdom were tranſmitted to the ſubjects of another, who de- 
livered them as they received them, without a nice examination into the abilities, varacity, or impartiality of their reſpective 
authors; for whom they did not undertake to be reſponſible. We have a remarkable inſtance to this purpoſe in venerable 
BEDE, who in the dedication of his ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory to CEoLULPH King of the Northumbrians, enumerates the ſeveral 
authors and monuments conſulted, and concludes with his humble requeſt to the reader,“ That if he finds any thing falſe 
in that book, he would not charge him with a defign of impoſing on the public, having only indeavoured to deliver what 
5 he received from reports, or tradition,” (fama vulgante.) | 

M. Ravyin judged his work would be imperfect, or at leaſt leſs ſatisfactory, except he told us, on what occaſion the 
Saxons ſent their troops into this Iſland, and what induced the Romans to abandon a conqueſt to dearly purchaſed. To ren- 
der it ſtill more complete, he began his hiſtory with the deſcent of JuLius CAR into our Iſland, and intended to bring it 
down only to the Norman conqueſt : but, finding the ſcene agreeably changed from that Epocha, and to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, that © he was now advanced into a cultivated country, where his journey became much more eaſy and pleaſant, he 
was tempted to proceed.” He had reached the reign of HENRY II. when ſome unexpected difficulties diſcouraged him, 
and he was on the point of quitting the taſk, in which he had ſo chearfully engaged. Theſe were his diſpoſitions, when 
M. LE Crnixc communicated to him that invaluable collection of treaties of peace, truces, leagues, embatladors inftruc- 
tions, negociations, and other curious papers, known under the title of RyMER's FoEDERA. | | 

This reinforcement animated him to purſue the work, and put him on forming a plan of 
originally intended. He was thus enabled to rectify ſeveral dates; to diſcover a great multitude of miſtakes in the beſt au- 


thors ; to clear up ſuch difficulties as reſulted from contrary or contradictory relations, and inſert many memorable and im- 


portant events cither intirely omitted, or but ſlightly and ſuperficially touched by others. So that the hiſtory before us has, 
on this ſcore, a conſiderable advantage over all that have hitherto appeared. M. RApIN, not ſatisfied with making a proper uſe 
of this elaborate and curious collection, has publiſhed an abridgment of the original ſeventeen volumes, in order to ſhew the 
relation of thoſe acts to the Engliſh Hiſtory. Our author thus aſſiſted, and being no ſtranger to our party diſputes, as ap- 
pears from his DisskRTATITION ON WHIG AND Tory, firſt publiſhed in 1717, and now annexed to the preſent perfor- 
mance, hopes it will be no formidable objection, that this Hiſtory is the produce of a foreigner's pen. And indeed the un- 
common approbation, allowed it by the public, may be admitted as a ſubſtantial proof, that the Engliſh are not partially 
averſe to the labours of a ſtranger, but ready to receive and incourage uſeful and inſtructive pieces, from what hand ſoever 
they may come. | | | | | | 

Before he enters on his work, M. Rarix undertakes to ſay ſomething of the origin and nature of our conſtitution. Tho” 
his defign was to acquaint foreigners with the riſe and form of our government, which, being different from all others, 
ought always to be in view, to prevent our forming thereof wrong ideas, our Engliſh readers will not be diſpleaſed with ſee- 
ing what he delivers on that head, as it may tend to aſſure them, that the Hiſtorian was well verſed in his ſubject, and con- 
ſequently may challenge their attention. 


The government of England, ſays our author, is truly Monarchical, but limited by laws, and thus differs from other 


monarchies, where the Prince's will is the only law. 

Of this ſort were all thoſe eſtabliſhed in Europe by the northern nations. Here the King and people make but one body, 
of which the King is conſidered as the head. His office obliges and impowers him to put the members of the community 
into motion, conſult the welfare of each, ſtudy the good of the whole, and guard them againſt whatever may diſturb their tran- 
quility, or indanger their ſecurity. His own real intereſt is inſeparably connected with his tender regard for the public, and 
whatever advantages his ſubjects enjoy under his adminiſtration, muſt prove a ſupport to his perſon and dignity, 

As it is expected the Perſon. on the Throne ſhould imploy all his care and thoughts tor the good of his ſubjects, it was 


proper to enable him to diſcharge this 2 truſt, by inveſting him with conſiderable power, and aftign him ſuch a revenue 


as might reflect a ſufficient ſplendor on his perſon, and engage the peoples veneration. In this view, it was judged neceflary 
to grant him ſuch privileges as ſeemed to ſpeak him poſlefled of ſomewhat like arbitrary power. Of this nature are the com- 
mand of the forces both in the field and in garriſons : the execution of the laws, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in his name : 
the pardoning of criminals after condemnation : the diſpoſal of all the great offices of ſtate : the calling and diſſolution of 
parliaments : the rejecting bills, after they have paſſed thro' both houtes ; and the proclaiming war and peace; which are 
therefore termed prerogatives of the crown. M. Rayin does not pretend to give his readers a complete and exact liſt there- 
of, as not ignorant of their being by ſome rendered conſiderably more numerous. All he would obſerve here is, that the 
King is poſlefled of large prerogatives, which he ſuppoſes either the effect or conſequence of a mutual compact between the 
firſt Anglo-Saxon Monarchs and their ſubjects. - | 

The King, ſays he, is maſter of all that can make him happy or powerful. His revenues are ſuperior to his ordinary expences, 
and ſufficient for acknowledging merit in a proper manner wherever it appears. But certainly our hiſtorian does not reaſon 
cloſely when he aflerts, that the King is not obliged to burden his people with taxes for the ſupport of a juſt war; becauſe 
he is furniſhed with whatever is necetlary by the free act of his ſubjects. Every one knows it is the practice to recommend 
the raiſing ſupplies from the throne, and that the repreſentatives of the nation uſually comply with the motion, and enable the 
Prince to do what he propoſes ; whereas, at firſt fight of what is here advanced, one would be apt to imagine thoſe expences 


defrayed from the King's private purſe, and that the contributions of the people were only made when that ſtock proved in- 


Our readers will pardon this ſhort digreſſion, on our promiſe to let M. Raein ſpeak for the future without interruption. 
The Saxons, he tells us, conſidering their Kings as men, and ſubject to the fame paſſions with others, did not think proper 
Numb. 1. A 2 | to 


a much larger hiſtory than he 


— — _ 
» 


C 


to intruſt them with a power of changing the laws, when once enaQted by the conſent of the head and members; or that of 
levying taxes at diſcretion. The reſtraint laid on them by this reſerve, gives birth to innumerable branches of liberry and 
prope ty, which cannot be infringed without open violation of rhe Engliſh conſtitution. The prerogatives of the crown, and 
the tr rights and privileges of the people, founded on theſe two articles, are the bales of all laws made by the unanimous con- 
ſent ot King and people; and the Englith conſtitution ſubſiſts by a {krict union of both. The Prince is thus enabled to pro- 
tect his ſubjects, relieve them when ander oppreſſion, and fee juttice adminiſtered with impartiality. On the other hand, the 
people, on hile 1 in poſſeſſion of their liberties, confiding 1 in the protection of the laws, and the King's care for their punctual 
execution, enjoy a ſecurity of their lives and properties. 

It muſt be owned, continues our author, that a government like this is extremely well calculated for promoting the happi- 
neſs of both Prince and people. But in proceſs of time ſome Kings, aiming at abſolute power, introduced new laws on the 
ruins of the old, impoſed taxes on the ſubject at pleature ; and thus this excellent conſtitution being unhinged, civil wars en— 
ſued, which ſome unjuſtly aſcribe to the reſtleſs temper of the Engliſh. The people however were not at all times free from 
blame not content with aflerting their priy ileges, when invaded by the Sovereign, and apprchenſive of like attempts for the 
future, they have ſometimes taken meaſures highly injurious to the rights of the crown. 

From what has been ſaid, it is eafily concluded, that the conſtitution in queſtion is in its utmoſt ſtrength and perfection, 
while union between the head and the body is and: and mutt neceflarily ſuffer, as often as one endeavours to in- 
trench on the other's privileges. In order to preferve this harmony, it was neceffary to eſtabliſh ſome way of com- 
munication between them. This was formerly done by a W1TTESN a-Gt MOT, Or Atlembly of Wite Men, repreſenting the 
whole nation. Some have ventured to diſpute this fact; but it is too plainly ſupported by hiſtory This method was intro- 
duced by the Saxons, but with ſome difference. In Germany their generals, choſen in time of war, preſided at thoſe meet- 
ings; W thereas in England the chiets of the people were ſtiled Kings. HExG1sT was the firſt who aflumed that title, which 

robably was done with the approbation of the foreign troops under his command ; becaute, being not naturally their King, 
it is not to be ſuppoled he could bear that character without ſuch conſent. Hr 88181 „however, may be conſidered in à double 
capacity. At his firſt arrival, he was only commander in chief of the Saxon forces; but having obtained the grant of Kent 
from VokTrIGERN King of he Brirons, he became as effectually Sovereign of that country, as VoRTIGERN was before. Ac- 
cordingly, he took the title of King of Kent; but did not thus become King of the Saxons; It 1s theretore probable, that 
when the Saxons agreed to own that general their Sovereign, they did not lodge in his hands a diſpotic power over their lives 
and properties, on a ſuppoſition that he was inveſted with ſuch aurhority over his Britith tubjects. 

M. Rays luſtrates this obſervation and diſtinction by a remarkable paſſage of the ſame nature in the hiftory of his own 

country. Crovis was King of the Franks, before he led his army into Gaul ; bur his conqueſts in that country made no 
addition to his power over his own countrymen ; as is evident from a common ſoldier's hindering him trom making the 
archbiſhop of Rheims a preſent of a piece of plate, which was part of the plunder. The King, ſenſible he had exceeded the 
limits of his aut horityv, dared not ſeem to reſent the {oldier's conduct at that time ; tho' he afterwards took occaſion tO put hint 
to death, on forme other pretence. 'T'o this M. Ravis adds, that it may be reaſonably affirmed that the Saxon generals 
did not, by aſſuming the Regal nile, receive any arbitrary power over their own tollowers. Since therefore the firſt Kings 
enjoy ed no ſuch power, it was ; thought neceflary to find proper means tor preventing their uſurping it. This could not be bet- 
ter effected than bv erecting g general aflemblies, compoſed of the King and the people, which ſhould keep even the ba- 
lance. One materia! difference is obſervable between the ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain, and that of the Franks in Gaul. 
In the former the number of the conquered was always the moſt confiderable ; whereas in the latter, but few natives re— 
mained in the vanquithed provinces, and thole were reduced to a ſtate of flav ery. Thus the Hland, ſtrictly tpeaking, was 
peopled only by Saxons, Jutes and Angles, over whom the conquelts, gained by their own arms, gave their firſt Kings no 
other power than what the people e e to. Our Hiſtorian owns we arc unacquainted with che terms of the agreement 
offered and accepted on this occaſion ; but is of opinion, that the ſubſequent proots of the peoples liberty are a Scar 
inducement to pertuade us of the real exiſtence of ſuch a regulation. 

It is not caſy, ſays M. Raeis, to determine who the Witan or Wite-men were who compoled theſe Gemots. It is ſuppoſed, 
they might at firſt conſiſt only of the Saxon officers, who divided the conquered lands among themſelves, and thus became 
chiefs in the ſeveral ſtates. When the Britons h id entirely abandoned their country, the er of the conquerors not be- 
ing ſuthcient to cultivate the whole, they invited large ſupplies from Germany, on whom the reſt of the lands were beftow- 
ed; a certain portion of which was given by the new King to ſuch of his followers as ſtood diſtinguiſhed by their birth, per- 
fonal merit, or ſervices, on e e of ſerving the crown on ſome particular occaſions. Thoſe pertons parcelled them our 
again to others: with an obligation on the tenant of certain fervices to be rendered to the donor. The poflefflors of both 
forts were called Thanes, 1. e. Servants ; and the former King's Thanes, or immediate vaffals of the crown. After the Nor- 
man conqueſt, thev were termed Barons, and afterwards Peers of the n - the titles of Earl and Duke being merely ho- 
norary, or names of officers. The King' s Thanes are allowed to have been members of the Wittena-Gemots ; but it is net 
ſo clear that thoſe of the other . were admitted into thole aflemblies. The ditcuffion of this point is reſerved ro 
the Diflertation on the laws and cuttoms of the Saxons, to be ſeen at the end of his Fifth Book. All neceflary to be ſaid in 
this place is, that each kingdom had its Wittena— Tae which, in conjunctign with the King, regulated all important at- 
tairs, enacted laws, and impoſed taxes. As nothing was done without the mutual conſent of Prince and people, whote 
views were the ſame, and their interetts inſeparable, it is evident that the government effentially conſiſted in a ſtrict union of 
the head with the body. Upon examining the hiſtories of other European kingdoms, founded by the Northern people, it 
will appear, fays M. Ravis, that each of them have affemblies of a like nature, tho! not always under the lame denomina- 
tion. Thus we find Diets in Germany and P oland, and Cortes in Spain. 

After the Norman conqueſt, thole aflemblics bore the appellation of Parliaments. It is far from certain that the Conqueror 
continued them ; if he did, they did not enjov the ſame rights and privileges which were annexed to them under the 
Saxon Kings. It_ is probable they were not entirely abolithed, becaule we perceive lome traces of them in the enfuing 
reigus. Parliaments however were not frequent till thoſe of King John, and Henry III. when it is affirmed, with Ge 
the: W of reafon, that the commons firſt ſent their repreſentativ es to ) parliamenr. Prob: bly, the Lords and Commons, after 
their ſeparation, the time of which is not known, met in two different houſes, or in che French w ay of phrafing, two dif- 
tinct chambers. But an uninterrupted ſeries of parliaments e cannot be carried higher than the reign of Edward I. ſuccetidr 
ro Henry III. 

As ſoon as the commons became a diſtinct houſe from the lords, they looked on themſelves as the ſole genuine repreſen- 
tatives of the people, by whom they were choſen; while the lords could only pretend to act for themſelves, and the body 
of the nobilirv. The Barons, of whom it is not improbable t the parhament was at firſt compoſe d, gradually loſt many of 
their ancient rights ; and the commons, in proces of time, were conſidered as guardians of the peoples liberties, and de po- 
firaries of ew} intereſts. The lords ſti il retain very large privileges. They are at this day the higheſt court of juſtice in 
the kingdom; have power to introduce, approve or reject bills; and are always a very eflential part ot the parliament. 

The biſhops Ry: abbots, who had all along their ſeats in the los ot the pcople, remained in poſſeſſion of the ſame 
right atter the conqueſt. There is no room to doubt of their fitting 1 in the Wittena-Gemots, as King's Thanes, or Barons; 
but it is not ſo certain that they y appeared there as repreſentatives of the clergy. The commons, .as repreſentatives of the 
people, claim an inconteſtable right of laying taxes, and granting money to the King, in which caſe the lords have no other 
power than that of barely acceding to the bill in queſtion, withour alterations or amendments. 

Nothing fo well ſhews the cloſe union between the King and people, as the manner of making parliamentary acts: when 
either of the houſes deſign to bring in a bill, attcr examining and debating every clauſe, it is tranſmirred to the other for their 
concurrence, If it goes thro' both houſes, it is laid before his Majeſty tor the royal aſſent, atter which it acquires the form 


of a law : but if it is rejected either by the lords or cormmons, or the King refufes his : allen, all the former proceedings are 
of no torce or validity. The 
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The power of the commons is at preſent much more conſiderable than in ſome former reigns ; and it appears from Huxg 7 
VIII's application to the barons for a ſupply, that he did not conſider the commons as the ole repreſentatives of the peoples 
However, that body has generally had the advantage of the lords in all conteſts ; which will not appear ftrange or ſarpriting, 

” Ws 8 ö 89 . . . - 5 CT 
when we remember that, in fact, they alone diſpoſe ot the nation's treaſure. On the other hand, we find great alterations 
in regard to the lords or peers. Formerly all the immediate vaſſals of the crown were Barons, and as ſuch had a feat in 
harliament. But as now none of thoſe lands, which were termed Fees of the Crown, are in being, the right of fiting in 
the upper houle 1s annexed to the titles of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viſcount, and Baron, which the King may beſtow as he 
eaſes, and which never infer any authority over the ſhires, cities or lands from which they reccive their titles. When 
once {ach titles are confered on a family, the head of it can never be deprived of his peerage, tall Judicially condemned by 


his peers for a crime which renders him unworthy of that privilege. The interior titles are ever included in the ſuperior. 
1 


Lach Duke, ſays our author, is a Marquis, Earl, Viſcount aud Baron. This is a pardonable overſight in a foreigner, who 


may have ſeen all theſe titles annexed to the name of one perſon. We have feveral Dukes not Marquites, and many Earls 
not Viſcounts ; it not being the practiſe of England tor the nobility to bear any title, which has not been teparately and 
diſtictly confirmed on themſelves or their anceſtors. However, the concluſion drawn 1s not unjuſt, viz. that all the Peers 
are Barons, and as ſuch members ot parliament, according to ancient uſage. © For this reaſon the civil wars, between the 
nobility and King Joux and Hexxy III. are ſtiled the Barons Wars. The title of Duke was firſt given in Eugland after 
the conqueſt by EDWARD III. who created his eldeſt fon duke of Cornwal. That of Marquis is of a much later date. In 
the time of the Saxons, Earls or Counts were governors or chiets of ſhires or counties. WILLIAM the conqueror having 
divided the lands among his followers, the perſons who received the title of Earl, became really lords or proprietors of the 
Jands whoſe titles they bore ; and thoſe lands deſcended to their families, The Viſcounts under. the Saxon Kings were fo 
many lieutenants of the Earls or counts, and acted as high ſherits in the reſpective counties. 

Next to the nobility are what the English call the Gentry, diſtinguiſhed into Knights, Eſquires and Gentlemen, and all 
included in the body of the commons, termed in France TIE Turrp ESTATE. From theſe are choſen the members of the 
lower houſe, forty of whom make a houſe. Moſt ot the laws tend to the maintenance of the liberty and property of the 
ſubject, who can be deprived of the former only two ways, viz. either by the abſolute diſuſe of partiaments, or by bribing 


the members to ſacrifice their country to their own avarice or ambition. Both theſe have been more than once attempted, 


and the enterpriſe ſeemed to ſucceed for ſome time; but at length ended in the confuſion and ruin of the projectors, and 
their pernicious {chemes. . e 

This is the ſubſtance of what this Hiſtorian ſays of our conſtitution in general, which he had learned by a ſedulous peru- 
ſal of all the Engliſh writers, and ſuch foreign authors as have treated on that ſubject. It is very probable that M. RapIx 
did not at firſt apprehend to what length his undertaking would carry him, and that he was engaged in a work which would 
demand his conſtant application and labour ſeventeen years. After ſo much time and pains imployed in compiling this hit- 
tory, by one ſo well qualified for the taſk, we may very reaſonably ſuppoſe it written with uncommon accuracy, Our au- 


thor, ſenſible that ſomething more would be required at his hands, and that a hiſtorian. is commonly expected to repreſent 


facts as he finds them, without betraying the leaſt partiality in regard to perſon, has offered a fort of apology for his con- 
duct in that point, or rather made it appear that it was not poſhble for him entirely to avoid drawing on him the cenſure of 
ſome people, whoſe prejudices in favour of their own country, or political way of thinking, are too ſtrong to allow them 
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to form a right judgment of ſome facts here recorded. Of this Kind are the conteſts between the Engliſh and Scots in the 
tourteenth century, which could not be related, with their motives and circumſtances, without incurring the diſpleaſure of 
one of thoſe nations. It is the opinion of the Scots, that LD ]W] ARD I. acted very unjuſtly on that occaſion, and that Epw arp 
III. was not more excuſable; whereas the Engliſh are inclined to juſtify the pretenſions of the Kings of England to a fove- 
reignty over Scotland. M. Ra pIN endeavours to place the whole affair in a clear light, and ventures to declare for the Scots. 
It it is difficult to ſatisfy two different people in the account of their quarrels and diſputes, it is not more eaſy, ſays our 
Author, to pleaſe the Engliſh themſelves, in cates where their opinions and intereſts are divided; ſuch as the prerogatives of 
the crown, privileges of parliament, ſucceffion to the crown, &c. As theſe diſputes are carried very high by both parties, 
he equally condemns the two extremes, and makes it his buſineſs to diſcover the naked truth, through the paſſions and preju- 
dices of party writers. In this view, he has fairly confronted the facts laid down by the ſeveral hiſtorians, and when he 
finds them related variouſly, admits ſuch only as are ſtrongly ſupported by evidence. On the whole, the ſtrict impartiality 
ſo much infiited on in a hiſtoriographer feems a point of mere ſpeculation, and is {ſeldom or never to be met with. When 
facts come in an author's way, which may be diſputed, or are inditterently repreſented, it is almoſt impoſſible for him to 
refit the temptation of giving his own Opinion: and perhaps a moderate uſe of this liberty makes ſome branches of hiftory 
entertaining, which would otherwiſe be dry and languid. There is at leaft this advantage in knowing an author's ſentiments 
on things and arguments, that it routes our attention to the merits of the queſtion, and obliges us to give fame judgment 
on ſubjects, which would otherwiſe have patied unobſerved, or been read without due reflection. 
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REAT BRITAIN is indiſputably the larg- 
eſt, moſt beautiful, and moſt conſiderable iſland in 
all Europe ; nay, we may aflert, that it is ſupe- 
rior to any hitherto diſcovered ; and with cafe de- 
monſtrate, it juſtly deſerves the preference. But not to en- 
ter into a needleſs diſcuſſion on this head, we ſhall only tay, 
that very few are comparable to it, whether We conſider the 
temperature of the air, the number of the inhabitants, or the 
abundance of all things neceſſary, either for the ſupport or 
enjoyment of life; if it is deficient in any thing produced by 
other countries, the want is eaſily repaired by trade, which 
abundantly furniſhes this iſle with the moſt exquiſite and va- 
juable productions of other nations. 
I ſhall not undertake to enumerate the many advantageous 
things which may be ſaid of this iſland, or throw together the 
ſeveral panegyricks beſtowed on it both by ancient and modern 
writers; ſuch a detail would now be uſeleſs. The flourith- 
ing condition of Great Britain ſufficiently recommends her. 
Her naval force which gives her abfolute dominion over the 
ſeas; her troops whoſe intrepidity ſtrikes every where a 
dread ; her victorious generals who have carried the terror of 
their arms to the utmoit limits of the European world, give 
her a greater luſtre than any thing I can ſay in her praiſe : 
beſide every one knows, that this iſland, truly fortunate by 
her riches and that excellent form of government long efta- 
bliſhed, enjoys a proſperity, which gives her the advantage 
over all other known countries. X 

Great Britain has been ever divided into two parts, England 
and Scotland, I muſt inform my readers, that my defign is to 
write the particular hiſtory of the former only ; though the 
vicinity of the two ſtates has made a great many events com- 
mon to both, yet are not their hiſtories leſs diſtinct from each 
other; wherefore I ſee no reaſon ſufficient to induce my fol- 
lowing ſeveral hiſtorians, who, becauſe the Kingdoms have 
been united for about an age under one ſovereign, treat of 
them as one only. In regard of the particular Hiſtory of 
England, to which I ſhall confine myſelf, I dare venture to 
affirm it contains not lets variety, nor leis agreeable and en- 
gaging events, than the greater part of thoſe which are al- 
ready diſperſed throughout the world; I allow ſome parts of 
it are dry and barren, eſpecially in the entrance; but this 
may alſo be objected to the hiſtories of France, Spain, and 
of all other kingdoms ſettled by the northern nations. As 
there were but few men of letters among the people who over- 
ran the Roman Empire, it is a conſequence. that few writers 
took the pains to leave memorials of their hiſtories to poſte- 
rity. This nation, as moſt others, may be compared to a 
river, which cnlarges in proportion to its diſtance from the 
ſource, and is immenſely great where it diſembogues. 

But as England is comprized in, and is the moſt conſider— 
able part of Great Britain, before we enter upon the hiſtory 
of this kingdom, it will not be improper to give general ideas 
of the iſland ; of the original of its inhabitants; their Manners, 
Cuſtoms, Government, and Religion. 

The ifland of Albion or Great Britain was in a manner un- 
known to the Romans before the times of the Emperors. 
They may properly be ſaid to have received their firſt know- 
ledge of it from Julius Cœſar, either by his carrying the Ro- 
man Eagles into this iſle, or by the recital of two expediti- 
ons he made-thither, of which he gives a particular account 


in his commentaries. He ſays, it is an iſland of a triangular 
form; he ſets down the extent of its three ſides; and tells us, 


that its whole circumterence is about fifteen hundred miles. 
After this deſcription, we cannot without ſurpriſe obſerve what 
Tacitus ſeems to advance, and * Dion Caſſius poſitively at- 
firins, that Britain was not diſcovered to be an iſland till un- 
der the government of Julius Agricola, which was in the 
reign of Veſpaſian, of Titus, or of Domitian : is it poſhble 
that Cæſar's commentaries could be unknown to theſe hiſto— 
rians ? 

Great Britain being nearly of a triangular form, as Cæſar 
bas obſerved, if we conſider it bounded by three right lines, 
making a right-angled triangle, then theſe three lines taken 
together would give about fifteen hundred miles; but by 
taking in the many windings of its coaſts, we find that it will 
make a circuit of about eighteen hundred miles. 
eſt fide, which is extended from the foreland point + in Kent 
to the land's end in Cornwall || and is oppofite to France, 


* Hanc oram noviſſimi maris tune primum romana claſſis circumvecta, 
inſulam eſſe britanniam affirmavit. "Theſe words, tunc primum, with regard 
to what Tacitus ſaid before, can be retered to the government of Agrico la 
only. i 

+ Called by the Romans Cantium. 
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contains about three hundred miles. The weſtern coaſt over- 
againſt Ireland, from the land's end to the nothermoſt point 
of Scotland, may be about eight hundred miles in length; 
and the third fide which comprehends all the caſtern coaſt con- 
tains ſeven hundred miles. 

The names of Albion or Britain, by which this iſland has 
been known, are ſo very ancient, that their original is not to 
be diſcovered. Whatever has been advanced on this ſubject 
is purely by conjecture. It is ſaid the firſt of theſe names was 
impoſed by a certain Giant, fon of Neptune; but this is too 
rank of the fable to merit the leaſt attention. Some derive 
the name Albion from a Greek word ſignifying White, becauſe 
the coaſts of this ifland appear ſo at a diſtance. Others, on 
account of their height, imagine the name Albion comes from 
the word Al, which in the Celtic language fignifies High. 

As to the origin of the name of Britain, we find the au- 
thors who have written on this ſubject very different in their 
opinions; the chief of which are reduced to the four follow- 
ing; viz. that „ 

1. This name was given to the iſland by a Trojan Prince 
named Brutus. | 


2. That it is taken from the Welſh word Brydio, violence, 


becauſe of the violent agitation of the fea by which it is en- 


com paſted : 


3. That it is derived from the word Brith, which in the 
ſame language ſignifies Woad, an herb with which the anci- 
ent Britons uſed to tincture their ſkins of a blue colour. Cam- 
den, Sir William Temple, and ſeveral others eſteem this as 
moſt probablee. | 

4. The fourth and laſt opinion is Bochart's, who imagines, 
the Phenicians, trafficking to Albion for tin, might give the 
name of Baratanact to the iſland, which in their language is 
the country of tin; and that the Greeks have from thence 
derived the word Britannia, I taken up by the Romans. 

This etymology ſeems to be confirmed by the name of 
Cafhterides, which the Greeks gave to the iſles of Scilly, ly- 


ing near the coaſt of Cornwall; which in Greek has the ſame 


meaning as Baratanact in the Phænician language. 

If I may be allowed to ſpeak my own ſentiments upon theſe 
four etymologies, I cannot but think the firſt entirely fabu- 
lous. The ſecond, which derives the name Britain from the 
word Brydio, Rage or violence, is altogether inſupportable; 
becauſe this name being given to the ifland by ſtrangers, as 
we ſhall immediately ſhew, there is no likelihood they ſhould 
take it from the Britiſh language, of which they were entirely 
ignorant. Again, the aſſertion of the ſea being more tempeſ- 
tuous upon the coaſts of Britain than clſewhere, is manifeſtly 
falſe; by conſequence, this name which fignifies Rage or Vi- 
olence, cannot be taken from the its extraordinary agitation. 
The third conjecture from the word Brich, Woad, is the moiſt 
generally followed; but then here is a difficulty which 
ought to be removed by thoſe who are fond of this etyinolo- 
gy, Viz. that without all queſtion, the name of Britain was 
given to this iſland by ſtrangers, for the inhabitants never gave 


1 * 0 2 : 
this name to their country, nor even took upon theniſclves 


that of Britons. Their true name is Cumr! or Cumbri, whence 
we have that of Cambri, which the principality of Wales {till 
retains. Beſide, it is impoſſible that ſtrangers ſhould, from a 
Britiſh word, give name to this ifland; wherefore, Bochart's 
opinion ſeems to me the molt natural. ä 

It is not at all unlikely that the Phenictans, who firſt trad- 
ed to this iſland, ſhould call it Baratanact, the country of tin; 
if this is granted, it will be pretty evident, that the name, 
being tranſmitted by them to the Greeks, and by theſe latter 
to the Romans, has been changed into Britannia. However, 
we. can make but very uncertain conjectures on this ſubject. 
The modern inſtances of impoſing names on countries newly 
diſcovered, ſhew that they are as often taken from caprice as 
founded upon realon. A faint's-day, the name of a com- 
mander, or a pilot, the firſt object that appears, or ſome ac- 
cident happening at the time of the diſcovery, has commonly 
given the names by which we know them. Wherefore it is 
not impoſſible, but the conjectures of Camden and Bochart 
are as idle, in regard to Britain, as ours would be if (igno- 
rant of the reaſons on which the names of ſeveral parts of the 
world are founded) we ſhould ſeek their origin by conjectures 
drawn from the language, cuſtoms, or trade of the inhabi- 
tants. | 


As 
|| Belerium, _ 
J According to Camden, the Greek termination Tania, which ſignifies a 
country, demonſtrates that this name was impoſed by the Grecians, as were 
alſo Mauritania, Luſitania, Aquitania, &c, 


W 
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As it is very probable the iſland of Albion was peopled by 
different colonies, at different periods of time; it is not lets 
difficult to fix the origin of the inhabitants than that of its 
name ; though endeavours have been made to trace it in 
their cuſtoms, language, religion, and form of government, 
But before we relate what has been imagined on this head, 
we mult allow a moment or two to the fable of Brutus, pub- 
liſhed by Geoffery of Monmouth, who wrote in the twelfth 
century. It is indeed hardly worth the while; but as it is 
mentioned by almoſt all the Englith hiſtorians, cuſtom has, in 
a manner, made the relation neceflary : beſide, it is the pro- 
vince of an hiſtorian not only to relate facts with the greateſt 
veracity, but allo to guard his readers againſt tables which 
have been impoſed for truths. _ | 

Gcoffery of Monmouth, a Benedictine Monk, wrote the Hiſ- 
tory of England in Latin, which he dedicated to Robert Earl 
of Gloceſter, natural ſon of Henry I. King of England. This 
fictitious hiſtory derives the name of Britain from Brutus, 
who was the firſt King. | | 

This hiſtorian ſays, that Brutus, ſon of Sylvius, and grand- 
ſon of Ancas, had the misfortune in hunting to kill his fa- 
ther, as he ſhot at a wild beaſt; and being after this unhap- 
py accident either obliged to quit, or unwilling to ſtay long- 
er in [taly, he withdrew to Greece, where, gathering togethcr 
the deſcendants of thoſe Trojans who had been tranſported 
thithcr after the deſtruction of their city, put to ſea. Having 
long wandered on the Mediterranean, he entered the ocean, 
and in divers places atchieved wonderful exploits ; efpectally 
in Gaul againſt a certain King of Aquitam. At length, by 


the directions of an Oracle, he landed in Albion at Totneſs 


in Devonſhire. This Ifland was then inhabited by a race of 
Giants, deſcended from Cham, whole King or Chief was cal- 
led Gogmagog. | | | 
Brutus, and his companions, though but few in number, 
not only defended themſelves, but even extirpated the inha- 


bitants and pollefled the country: to which Brutus gave the 


name of Britain. This Prince, who had three ſons, divided 
his territories, the whole ifland of Albion, into as many parts, 
erecting each into a Kingdom. Locrin, or Loegrin, his 
eldeſt ton, had England for his portion, which he called Lo- 
egria from his own name; to his ſecond ſon Camber he gave 
Wales, which from him received the name of Cambria; Scot- 
land fell to the ſhare of Albanact, his youngeſt, who called 
it Albany“. 8 | 

Our author having laid this foundation, in the courſe of 
his hiſtory enumerates the different revolutions which happen- 
ed in the iſland under its Kings, ſucceflors of Brutus, tome 
of whoſe names and actions he particularly. mentions, but he 
15 not ſo exact in his chronology, for he takes no notice ci- 
ther of the beginning or ending of their different reigns ; he 
lays only that Brutus landed in Albion twelve hundred years 
after the deluge, and ſixty- ix after the ſacking of Troy. His 
hiſtory, in thoſe times of darkneſs, was received with eager- 
neſs, eſpecially by the Welſh, deſcendants of the ancient Bri- 
tons; but it carried with it ſo many marks of fiction, that all 
who have given themſelves the trouble to examine it with any 
care, have looked upon it as a pure invention of Geoftery's, 
or of ſome author whom he has blindly followed. 

Having rejected this fable, I would willingly ſay ſomething 
of the origin of the Britons ; but as that is impoſſible, we 
muſt take up with the conjectures of Cæſar, Tacitus, and 
lome more modern authors. 'The following feems to me the 
moſt probable opinion. | 

It 1s agreed on all hands, that Great Britain was peopled 
by the Celti or Gauls, decended from Gomer ton of japhet ; 
and the Welſh in their own language ſtill naming themſelves 
Cumri, befide many other reaſons, puts this out of all manner 
ot doubt. Again, the great number of colonies which the 


Gauls fent into ſo many places of Europe and Aſia, is ſuffici- 


ent to induce our belief that they would not neglect peopling 
an iſland which lay fo near them. This alſo is ſtrengthened 
by the conformity of Religion among the Gauls and Britons, 
obſerved by all who have wrote on the preſent ſubiect. In- 
deed we are told by ſome authors, that the caſt of Great Bri- 
tain was peopled by the Belgi, that the Spaniards ſettled in 
the weſt, and that the Hybernians or Iriſh eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in the north; but this does not refute the above opini- 
on : For the Belgi were part of the Gauls, and both the Spa- 
niards who ſettled in Great Britain, and the Hvbernians or 
Scots who peopled the north parts, were, according to ſome 
hiſtorians, colonies of the Celtiberian Gauls, who inhabired 
the weſtern coaſts of Spain. But allowing there is no certain- 
ty, but thoſe Spaniards were colonies of Celtiberian Gauls, yer 
it cannot be denied, but the ſouthern part, now called Eng- 


land, was peopled by the Gauls. This, to me, ſeems the. 


* The name Loegria is now quite loſt, Wales {till retains that of Cambria, and 


moſt probable of any thing that can be ſaid in relation to tho 
origin of the Britons. | 

Though Cæſar, in his commentaries, has made ſome wen- 
tion of the Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion, and Government ot 
this people, we ſhould know bur little of them, did not n 
make a tarther ſearch. We muſt chiefly apply ourſelves 
thoſe authors, who have wrote fince the Romans were mates 
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their Manners and Cuſtoms, we may prefume that what tho! 
authors have faid of the Britons of their time, mav, 

ral reſpects, be appropriated to the ancient inhabitants of the 
iſland, I have ſet down, pretty near, what may be collected 
from them. | 

The Britons were generally tall and well made, red hair'd 
as the greater part of the Iriſh {till are ; of ſo hale a contiru- 
tion, that, according to Plutarch's account, many of then 
arrived to their hundred and twenticth year. Doubles 11vir 
temperance contributed as much, or more than the el! 
to this very great age. 


As the Britons did not all at once, but by degrees, change 


. 
In eve 


Scarcely was the uſe of cloaths known 
in this iſland ; and the inhabitants of the ſouthern. co were 
the only people who covered their nakedneſs with c tain Nins 
fitted to their bodies, without regard to form or faſhien, which 
they wore, not o much to protect them from cold, as to 2 
void the being offenſive to the eves of ſtrangers who trecled 
with them. They uſed to cut the figures of flowers, trecs an 
beaſts in their ſkins, then rubbing the ſcarified places with 
the juice of woad, they became of: an indelible blue: this 
was by way of ornament, and what Tertulian calls Britanorum 
Stigmata. They lived in the woods, and covered their huts 
with ſkins, boughs, or turf; tis ſaid, that there aré ver 
people in the north of Scotland who have no other h bitte 

i remember to have ſeen ſome poor wretches in Ireland. 

cabins have had nothing but a turf covering, and « 
ſtand upon four times more ground than the exten! 
bodies would take up: I was told, that thev live ve 
pily in thoſe hovels, and never quit them, bur 
ſubſiſtance, the only care they are acquainted with; ande 
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. 2 » 
they are content with milk and potatoes, that cannot be very 
great; the manner of living among thoſe people, may give 


us a ſtrong idea of that of the ancient Britons, and perhaps, 
of a great many other nations. | | | 

The Britons, in a great meaſure, lived upon the milk of 
their flocks and herds, and upon the game, with which their 
woods and fields abundantly ſupplied them: their poultry 
they kept tor fight only. Cæſar expreſly tells us, their reli- 
gion forbid their feeding upon them: they did not even cat 
fiſh, notwithſtanding their rivers, and the fea which turround- 
ed them, was well ſtored tor their ample provii.on. 

Their towns, or rather villages, were a confuſed number 
of ſcattered huts, without any regular ſtreets. They were 
commonly fituated in the middle of woods, on a piece of 
cleared ground : their avenues were either fenced with flight 
mud walls, or barricaded with timber. Notwithftanding the 
ſimplicity of this way of life, ſo diſtant from the luxury of 
other nations, if we may believe Tacitus, they had a lively 
genius, and furpaſted their neighbours, the Gauls, in penetra- 


tion. Di us Siculus does not ſcruple, in regard to their 
iregfty, to prefer them even to the Romans. They had, 


however, a very particular cuſtom, which though looked up- 
on with horror by other nations, was thought by them ex- 
tremely innocent; it was this. Ten or twelve families would 
cohabit under the ſame roof, whoſe women were in common 
to all, even to brothers: this cuſtom was baniſhed, (though 
by their intercourſe with the Romans) after they had made 
themſelves maſters of the iſland, they were, in other reſpects, 
pretty much civilized, A certain hiſtorian tells us, that Ju- 
lia, wife of the Emperor Severus, reproaching a Britiſh lady 
with a cuſtom, ſo very contrary to that of all other nations, 
received this bold and blunt reply; that the Roman ladies 
ought not to reproach the Britons on this account, ſince what 
they did in public with men of merit, the others-acted in pri- 
vate with the firſt they mer, and not ſeldom with their freed- 
men and ſlaves. No doubt but the Britons had a great many 
other cuſtoms, very different from thoſe of more civilized na- 
tions; but as their country was rarely viſited by ſtrangers, 
we can have little or no knowledge of them, eſpecially of 
thoſe in uſe before they were conquered by the Romans. We 
muſt therefore reſt ſatisfyed with what we find ſcattered in au- 
thors, though perhaps, the greater part of them knew but ve- 
ry little, 

Czfar allows the Britons truly brave, and favs, they went 
to battle with great intrepidity : but it is diſticult to have 
a juſt idea of their manner of fighting, ſo different ou 

| that 


Scotland that of Albany; but this does not prove the origin given by Geoftery, 


CCC 


In chariots, and drove full ſpeed upon their enemies, whom 

thev atta cked with darts; but when they were to engage the 

horie, alighted, that they might ute their {words to more 
advantag By This ſeems very extraordinary ; tor my part I 

am at a loſs to comprehend how the advantage againſt the 

boric could be greater on foot, than when mounted in a 
che riot. 

Though Great Britain is advantageouſly ſituated for com- 
merce, yet we do not find that the Britons had any large veſ- 
ſels, or ventured farther than the coaſts of Gaul. Their greateſt 
trade was with the Phanician merchants, who having diſco- 
vered this iſland, yearly exported great quantities of tin, with 
which thev trafficked to diſtant countries; but notwithſtand— 
ing; all their PO TOA to conceal from whenece- they were 
bY wore 3 8 this profitable e vet the Greeks 


5 conſt of Cornwall, the 
merchants N no great opp: Irtunities ot le arning the 8 
ate of the iſland; o that we have no knowle dge of many 


0 N 


things in reſpect. both of the religion and government of the 


Brivons, which might have been hand leck down to us, had 
the ; bee n known to other nations. A diftuilive di eb on 
the former of theſe ſubjects, therefore cannot be expected, 
face in treating of this and many others we thall be obliged 
to proceed upon mere ſurmiſes. However we know that the 
Bricons and Gauls had in a manner all the ſame Gods; tor ex- 
ain; = Dis and Samothe 5 were two deities equally reverence 
by both nations. But the Brit ons 1 hewe da very particular ve— 
noration for Andate, goudels of Victory, to whom they facri- 
ficed their priſoners taken in war | 

We know too, that both among the Britons and Gauls, the 
Druids were their priefts. This word Druid is derived from 
Deru, which in the Britiſh and Celtick languages fignifies an 
oak, as does Drus in Greek,“ they look upon the inifieltoe 
as ſacred, and as the greateſt blelling they had received from 
the gods. The Druids were in 10 Great veneration with the 
people, that they had, 1 in a manner, acquired fovereign power. 
Nothing was tranſacted in N aflairs without their ad- 
Vice, and the Britons 8 Not even execute a male! actor 
without their approbation. IS pretence of religion, 
they were not only * nitted to a mare in the adi niniſtration, 
but alſo thruſt themfelves into tt 10 allairs of pri wate PCrions ; 
and as they alledged there could be No buſineſs in which reli- 
glon was not ntereſtcd; they arrogated to themſelves a power 
to exclude thoſe. from the ſacrifices, who retujed ſubmiſſion to 
their deerees. By this method they became very | formidable; 


this tort of excommunication being 10 © pprobrius, that none 


itt 
* 


OY 


would converſe with the 1 LW $0 lay under the . cenſure, 
The chriſtian ecclefiaiticks hay this 5 point, but too ex- 

actly copied after the ancient Dru was. Ihe chief of the Druids 
was a fe ort of high prieſt, on whom all the others depended, 


and ratled to this di: guity by election: ſuch vaſt intereſt was 
made to obtain this eminent degree; that they very often came 
to blows before their choice was determined. 

The Bards among the Britons and Gauls, prieſts of an order 
inferior to the Druids, were employed in compoſing verſes 
and ſongs, to celebrate the Praites ot their heroes, which they 
fung to the harp. This order was long kept up, and there 
r-mained of them, even after the Romans EY entirely aban- 
doned. the Hand, 

There was befide, both in Gaul and Britain, 2 third order 
ol prieſts named Eubagges; Who applied theinſelves to na- 
rural philoſophy, as may be ſech, in Marcellinus. In a word, 
as the Gauls and Britons had, in all appearance, the ſome re- 
[10H on; it is very likely that one ot theſe pe ple mutt have 
learned it from the other. Cd ſar imagined that the Gauls had 


been taught their worthip by the Britons, and he gives for 


reaſon that thoſe at Nong the former, who were deſirous of 


* 


being thoroughly inſtructed, crotled va to, and ſtudied in 
Britain: but the moſt this. proves ts, that the Britons were 
more exact in cclebratmg the my! ſteries of religion; perhaps 


Tom the many revolutions among the Gauls, a conf equence of 


thewars excited by the Romans. Buchanan, lets poſitive than 
C. ar, lays, it is not caty to be known which of theſe people 
received their religion from the other. However it ſcems very 
nrobable, that the :Gauls, ho peopled Britain, introduced allo 
their manner of worſhip. e it as it may, fince the Britons 
and Gauls had the fame principles, and that we have nothing 
certain of the f. mer, no idea can be well had of their religion, 
hut by that of the latter, Which is ſomewhat better known to 
us, though not much. 

The Druids have left nothing in writing, it being the 


0 Father Pezron, in kis book of the origin of the Celtic language, ſap- 
oles that the Latin and Greek tongues were derived trom the.Celtick ; if 

this is To, the Greek word Drus mulſt come trom the Celtic Deru. 
+ The inhabitants or Middleſex and Ex, 10 called trom the Britith word 


cuſtom to make thole whom they inſtructed learn all by heatr, 
An author of arg province of Burgandy has taken the pains to 
collect ſome maxims of the Druids, of which the following 
ſeem to be moſt worthy of notice. 

None mutt be inſtructed but in the ſacred groves, miſſel- 
toe muſt be gathered, if poſſible, in the fixth moon, with a 
golden bill, and with great reſpect. 

All that is born 1s originally trom heaven. 

The myſteries of the ſciences are not to be written, but 
mult be truſted to the memory only. 


Great care muſt be taken in the education of children; mil- 


ſeltoc reduced to Powe der, makes women fruitful. 

The contumacious ought to be driven from the ſacrifices. 

Souls are immortal. 

The foul freed from one animates another body. 

If the world periſhes, it will be by fire or water. 

On extraordinary caſes, a man muſt be ſacrificed, the pre- 
4 00 muſt be from the falling of the body; its ſtiring when 
fallen; the flowing of his blood, or the largeneſs of the 
wound. | 

Priſoners of war are either to be ſacrificed on the altar, 
ſhut up in ozier baſkets, or be burnt alive to the honour ot 
the TOUS, 

An intercourſe with ſtrangers is not to be allowed. 

Who comes laſt to the atlembly of the ſtates, merits 1 

Children muſt be educated till the age of fourteen, at 
diſtance from their parents. 

Money lent in this life muſt be repaid the creditor in the 
next. 

There is another world, where he who kills himſelf to ac- 
company his friends in death, ſhall live with them. 

Letters given to a dying perton, or caſt on the funeral pile, 
will be faithfully deliv ered | in the other world. 

The moon cures every thing, as its name in the Celtic lan- 


guage implies. 


Let the diſobedient be driven out, let them receive no Jut= 
tice, let them be admitted to no fociety, nor into any em- 
ployment. 

Every maſter of a family is king in his own houſe, he has 
power of lite and death over his wife, children and flaves. 


e tee by theſe articles a ſmall etch of the maxims and 


religion of the Druids, which was of long continuance in 


Britain and Gaul, and extended itfelt even to Italy, as may 


be gathered by the Emperor Auguſtus, torbidding the Romans 
to cele brate its myſteries, There were alſo women Druids, 


and Vopiteus favs, it was a Tongrian prieſteſs of this order, 


who forctold Diocleſian his riſing to the {oyereignty of © | 


Lmpire. 

As from the religion of the Gauls, we have ſome inſighit 
into that of the Britons, ſo may we, by the fame means, form 
an idea of their government; for both nations being origi- 

it is highly probable they had 


nally derived trom the Cc! tic 
one and the ſame form of govern nent. Wherefore to diſco— 


ver that of the Britons, we mult have recourſe to the religious 


ceremonies of the Gauls. Exen from the foundation of Rome, 

the Gauls were divided into ſeveral clans, cach commanded 
by its particular chief. By theſe chiets a general head was 
elected, who had a reſtricted power, and was choſen for a de- 
termined time. While he continued in his poſt he was eſteem- 
ed as a ſovercign; having power to enforce the obſervation of 
the laws; and us a general who commanded the armies. Livy 
gives this magiſtrare the title of King: but a modern who 
pretends to be better enforme d in this fort of magiſtracy 
maintains, that ſuch title no way belonged to him who excr- 
ciſed the ſupreme authority, and will nor allow him other than 
that of paramount. Not to enter into diſputes on this head, 

we may preſume the Britons differed very little from this form 
of government, ſince we find that the country ſituated between 
the river Tine and the Britiſh channel, was divided into ſeven- 
teen nations, the chief of which are, by ſeveral authors, ſtiled 
kings. When Julius Cæſar invaded Britain, the inhabitants 


gave the command of their army, to Caſhbclang King or Chief 


of the F rinoventes+; and in the time of Claudius, made choice 
of Caractarus, King of the Silures g, for their general. No 
doubt but theſe people, who had no dependance the one on 
the other, except obliged to it by neceſſity, had often diſ- 
pures and war among themſelves, but we have no certain 
knowledge of their affairs. Wheretore we can fix the begin- 
ning of their hiſtory from the time of the Roman invaſion 
only; trom which, to that of their being entircly freed from 
the yoke of theſe conquerors, we may, by degrees, follow the 
thread of their ſtory, though we meet with many gaps which 


Trenant, w hich ſigniſies a walled town in a valley; Caſſibelan, had his ſeat | 


in Verulan, 
t People of South-Wales, viz, of Hereford{kire, Radnorſhire, Brecknock- 
thice, Monmouttyhire, and Glamorganchire. 


are 
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are impoſſible to be filled up; fo few authors having writ on 
this ſubject. But before we enter into a detail of their aftairs, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould firſt ſay a word or two of the Picts 
and Scots who poſſeſſed the north of Britain. 


Notwithſtanding the Britons go very far back for their ori- 


gin, deducting it from Brutus, grandſon of Eneas, vet the 
Scots (ever jealous of the glory of their neighbours) will bate 
them nothing on this head of—maginary honour; they even 
exceed them, and aſſume to themſelves an origin much more 
ancient, though nothing leſs fabulous. Their hittories tell, 
that Gathelus, ſon of Cecrops King of Athens, or, according to 
others, ſon of Argos, tourth King of Argos, jointly with Scota, 
daughter of Pharaoh King of Egypt, was the firſt founder of 
their nation: the progreſhon of which table is as follows. 
Gathelus obliged, by the perſecution of his enemies, to 
leave his country, put to ſea with a few friends, who were 
reſolved to follow his fortunes ; and after ſeveral exploits, too 
tedious to mention, arrived at Egypt, where he ſerved ſome 
time under Moſes, in the war with Pharaoh made upon the 
Ethiopians. After the departure of the law-giver, he ſuc- 
ceeded to the command of the army, recommended by the 
great exploits he had performed, and married Scota the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh. Thirty-nine years had elapſed, when Ga- 
thelus, terrified with the predictions of ſome oracles menacing 
the ſubverſion of Egypt, ſet out to ſea, followed by a great 
number of Greeks and Egyptians. He made ſeveral attempts 
to eſtabliſh himſelf in Africa; but having always failed, he 
beats the ſeas a conſiderable time, ignorant of his deſtiny, till 
at length he landed in a ſea-port, on the weſtern coaſts of 
Spain, which he called Portus Gatheli, ſince by corruption, 
Portugal, (the author of this fable happened to forget Gathe- 
Ius was Greek and not Latin) after having ſtaid here a con- 
fiderable time, he, leaving a colony behind him, ſet out again 
to ſea, and ſteering northward, fixed his abode in a country, 
which after his own name was called Gathelicia or Galis. In 
proceſs of time, his fon Hiberus embarked, with a certain 
number of his father's followers, and directing their courſe 
northerly, planted a colony in an ifland which he named Hi- 
bernia, fince called Ireland. This iſland being very thinly 
peopled, the inhabitants joyfully entertained theſe ſtrangers, 
to whom, uniting themſelves, they became one people, and 
took the name of Scots from Scota, mother of Hiberus. It 
would be loting time to refute this idle ſtory, which ſuffici- 
ently diſproves itſelf; I ſhould even have ſcrupled taking no- 
tice of it, if Buchanan (with a deſign to expoſe the abſurdity, 
and to diſabuſe ſome of this nation, prejudiced in favour, and 
ſtrenuous in the defence of this fable) had not inſerted it in his 


Scotch hiſtory : fo much for the fictitious origin of the Scots. 


The following is given us by thoſe writers, who are leſs biaſſed 


by the antiquity of their nation, for a genuine hiſtory... 
The iſle of Iren, called by the Romans, Hibernia, by the 
Scots, Irelandt or Ireland, had been long poſſeſſed by the 


Scots, who came from the Europian Scythia, when a band 


of Spaniards landed, with a deſign to make it their reſidence; 
the Carthagenians having, at that time, ſubjected all Spain. 
Their number being inconſiderable, the inhabitants, far from 
taking alarm, received them chearfully, and alotted them a 
parcel of land. Buchanan maintains, that the Spaniards were 
deſcended from a colony of Celtiberian Gauls, who had ſettled 
in Spain. This kind reception drew others of their country 
to Ireland, in fuch numbers, that the two nations uniting, 
they became extreamly populous, and, as one people, were 
known by the name of Scots. 

In proceſs of time, growing too numerous, ſeveral families 
went over to the Hebudes * or Hebrides, iflands lying to the 
north of Ireland, which, in a courſe of years, were as well 
peopled as that kingdom. It is ſaid that the Scythians pol- 
ſeſſed Ireland ſoon after the deludge, and the Spaniards land- 
ed there in the year of the world 3380. 

Thele weſtern iflands being thus inhabited by the Scots, it 
chanced that a fleet of ſtrangers appeared, and made a ſhew 
ot landing; they were filled with Picts, a people of Germany, 
inhabitants of the country now called Mecklenburgh and Po- 
merania : according to the manner of the northern nations, 
they traverſed the ſeas in ſearch of ſome place of ſettlement, 
their country being too populous to afford them ſubfiſ- 
tance. They immediately required that the Scots would allot 
them land for their eſtabliſhment ; to which they aniwered, 
that the iſlands were fo very barren it was impoffible they 
could afford ſuſtenance for both people; but at the fame 
time, informed them that a neighbouring iſle called Albion 
was ſo deſtitute of inhabitants in the northern parts, that they 
could not be diſappointed of room ſufficient tor their ſettle- 


* The weſtern iſles of Scotland, ſuppoſed to be upwards of zoo, the inha- 
bitants ſpeak the Iriſh language, but retain the cuſtoms of the ancient Scots, 

+ In St. Kilda, the weſtermoſt of the iſles Hebrides, the inhabitants are 
maintained by eggs of wild geeſe, which regularly, at a certain time, come 
tore to lay. See Mr. Martain's voyages to St. Kilaa, printed at London 
1698. 

1 This is ſtrongly conteſted for; a great many maintain, that the Scots 
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ment. They went farther, and even offered their aſhſtance, 
in caſe the inhabitants ſhould withſtand their deſign. The 
Picts, ſatisfied with this diſcovery, ſteered directly for Albion; 
and the place where they landed being but thinly peopled, 
they met with very few obſtacles to their ſettling in the nor- 
thern countries, which were, by much, the lealt inhabited. 

As the Scots, who had long been defirous of extending their 
7 rin into Albion, where they hoped a greater abundance 
titan their own iſlands could furnith, laid hold of this oppor— 
tunity to take a ſhare in the new ſettlement}. The Picts, on 
the other hand, were glad of this concourſe of Scots, for 
beſides their aſſiſtance being neceflary to withſtand the attacks 
ot the ancient inhabitants, of Albion, they could not hope to 
ſubſiſt long in that country, if the Scots did not furniſh them 
with women to perpetuate their colony. The Scots, however, ' 
would not allow them any, but on condition, that in the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom the deſcendants on the fide of the wo- 
men, ſhould be preferred to thoſe on the fide of the huſband. 
Bede aſſures us, that even in his time this law was obſerved 
among the Pits. Their common intereſt having thus united 
theſe two nations, by degrees they forced the ancient mhabi- 
tants of Albion to withdraw towards the ſouth, and leave 
them in full poſſeſſion of all the northern part of the ifland, 
from the river Tine to the north fea. At length their num- 
bers being conſiderably encreaſed, theſe two people reſolved 
on a ſeparation : whether this procceded from the difference 
of their laws and cuſtoms, which might involve them in tre- 
quent quarrels, or from other reaſons, none can fay. The 
Scots choſe. the weſtern part, which was neareſt to Ireland, 
and to the iſles of Hebrides ; the Picts occupied the caftern, 
which is oppoſite to Germany; after this ſeparation, theſe 
two people began to be diſtinguiſhed as different nations, and 
to be governed by their peculiar laws. The Scots of Albion 
were allo looked upon as diſtinct from thoſe of Ireland and of 
the Hebrides. The tormer were called Albions, the two 
latter Irens or Iriſh. From hence ariſes the diſtinction of 
great and little Scotland; by the former is meanr Ireland, by 
the latter the country which the Scots were ſeized of in Albion 
or Britain. The Scotch Albions, remforced from time to 
time by colonies from their brethren the Iriſh, grew ſo numer- 
ous, that they were at length too powerful tor the Picts, who 
in the end they entirely extirpated, though it was not till 
many ages after their ſeparation. | 

A good underitanding between neighbouring ſtates is very 
rarely of long duration: jealouſy and different intereſts but 
too often are the grounds of diſputes. Hardly were the Scots 
and Picts parted till they began a quarrel about ſome triſle. 
Both fides growing warm, they were ready to declare war 
againſt each other, inſtigated by the ancient Britons||, WhO 
zealouſly fomented this diviſion ; for repenting that they bad 
ſuffered theſe two nations eſtabliſhing themielves in the iflaud, 
they looked on this as a happy opportunity to engage then in 
a war, which might prove equally fatal to both. As the Bri- 
tons had moſt reaton to be apprehenſive of the Scots, on ac- 
count of their vicinity to the Iriſh, they offered the Picts their 
aſſiſtance to drive out this people; hoping they might here- 
after find an opportunity to free themlelves from the very 
nation to whom they proffered their alliance. The Scots no 
ſooner received intelligence of this league but they alſo thought 
of ſtrengthening themſelves by the atfiſtance of their brothers 
of Ireland, and applying to Trechard, who reigned in that 


iſland, he ſent his ſon Fergus to their aid. This young 


Prince obſerving that the Albins were in a ſtate of anarchy, 
having no chict, but when obliged by ſome extraordinary 
event to make choice of one, and repreſenting to them the ill 
conſequence which naturally arifes from ſuch a way of life, 
they unanimouſly reſolved to entruſt him with the ſovereign 
power. Fergus was then the firſt King of Scotland, that is 
of the country properly ſo called. As to. Great Scotland or 


Ireland, it not only had Kings ſeveral ages before, but, if we 


may give credit to the Iriſh, was the moſt ancient monarchy 
upon earth. It is faid char Fergus arrived in Scotland in 
the year of the world 3627, near the time that Alexander 


made his public entry into Babylon. But this pretence is diſ- 


puted, and we ought to be cautious how we believe it. 
Fergus was no tooner upon the throne of Scotland, but he 


made neceffary preparations for maintaining the war againſt 


the Picts; though at the ſame time he neglected nothing 
which might prevent it. By his embaſſadors he repreſented 
to them thar the difference between the two nations was about 
a very trivial affair, which might be cafily accommodated with- 
out running into any war, if each fide was refolved to follow 


the dictates of reaſon, preferable to thoſe of reſentment ; that 


did not ſettle in Britain before the 6th century of the chriſtian ra. We 

have here followed Buchanan, EY 
$ They were divided by the mountain Graſbain, called by Tacit. in vit. 

agni, cap. 29. Mont. Gampius. 

©» ” p 5 . 4 1 1 all 1 B 
Though I am ignorant of the time theſe people were firit called BIE. 

tons, I ſhall, however, for the future, make uſe of this appellation when J 

mention then. 
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it was evident they ſhould by weakening each other give the 
Britons, their neighbours and common enemies, an opportu- 
nity of deſtroying them both, which they might reaſonably 
imagine was their deſign. T his remonſtrance had ſo great 
an effect on the Picts, that at once rejecting their firſt deſign, 

they entered into a ſtrict alliance with the Scots againſt the 
Britons. Fergus being thus ſtrengthened by the Picts march- 
ed againſt and gave the Britons battle, in which Coilus their 
King was ſlain. After this defeat the Britons finding them- 
ſelves too weak to withſtand the united force of theſe northern 
people, ſued for peace. Fergus ſome time after returning to 
Ireland was ſhipwrecked upon its coaſts, where a town called 
Carrick-fergus * has been fince built. 

This is what the Scotch hiſtorians relate concerning the ſet- 
tling the two nations, Which poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
north part of Britain. They ſay, no confiderable alteration 

has been made as to the general ſtate of the iſland, or of the 
inhabitants from the time of Fergus to the invaſion of the 
Romans. The Britons divided into ſeventeen nations or king- 
doms, inhabited that part lying between the channel (which 
divides this iſland from Gaul) and the river Tine in the north. 
What lies from this river to the farthermoſt point northward, 
was under the dominion of the Scots and Picts; the former poſ- 
ſefled the weft country oppoſite to, and ſeparated from Ireland 
by a narrow channel; the latter enjoyed the eaſt-ſide, which is 
over- againſt Germany. From Fergus to Ederus, who reigned 
when Cæſar invaded Britain, the Scots count fifteen Kings. 
Though it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe none can be better 
acquainted with the origin of the Scotch Monarchy than the 
Scots, yet ſome learned Engliſhmen have diſputed their an- 
tiquity. So far from admitting what the Scots advance, tor 
truth, they pretend to ſhew, that this nation was not ſettled 


in Britain before the beginning of the fixth century after the 


birth of Chriſt. This conteſt, at firſt view, ſeems of little 
conſequence; the Scots having lo long poſteſhon, need not 
apprehend a law-ſuit for their country, as they can plead pre- 
ſcription z and, the Engliſh can make no advantage by diſ- 
puting them the honour of antiquity, allowing it merely 
imaginary. But notwithſtanding, as religion has been brought 
into the diſpute, it has been carried on with a great deal of 
warmth. Among other objections made by the preſbyterians 
to the epiſcopals againſt the hierarchy, they have aflerted, 
that the Scotch Kirk, before there were any Biſhops in the 
country, was governed by common prieſts called Culdes, 
whence they would infer that epiſcopacy 1s not of divine ordi- 


nation. The Engliſh Epiſcopals have anſwered this objection. 


by denying the fact, and maintain that the Scotch Kirk, far 
from being at that time governed by prieſts, was really 
not exiſtent.; ſince the Scots themſelves were not ſettled in 
the iſland before the year of our Lord 503 : fo that, accord- 
ing to the Engliſh, we muſt deduet, trom the antiquity of 
their ſettlement in Britain, eight hundred years. This differ— 
ence is ſo very wide, that one cannot conceive how the Scots 
have been ſo miſtaken. Is it poſſible that an account of forty 
Kings (tor that number the Scots reckon from Fergus down 
to Coran, who reigned in the year of Chriſt 501) ſhould. be all 
fictitious ! On the other hand, it is ſcarcely credible, that the 
eminent authors who tax their neighbours with this miſtake, 
can want proofs to maintain their affertion. I cannot ſup- 
pole that my readers will expect from me a particular detail 
of the reaſons on each fide (which have filled ſeveral volumes) 
ſince it is probable that very few of them will intereſt them- 
{elves in the diſpute : I ſhall, however, briefly ſhew after what 
manner it has been canvaſſed. 

If the Scots were obliged directly to prove their being ſet- 
tled in Britain ever ſince the time of Alexander the Great, 
we might apprehend that a diſintereſted judge would not allow 
the proofs altogether evident. But they have had the art to 
give another turn to the diſpute. They alledge, that when a na- 
tion aſſumes certain things in reference to its hiſtory, they ought 
to be allowed, without ſufficient proof can be brought to the 
contrary; by this method of arguing they have drawn in their 
adverſaries to make good a negative propoſition, which, how- 
ever difficult, they have undertaken to do, by oppoſing ſeveral 
texts of Latin authors, which contain the names of the peo- 
ple inhabiting the northern parts of the iſland, yet make not 


This is the firſt town Duke Schomberg beſieged upon his arrival in Ire- 
land, 1689. 

Deucalidonii according to Camden, where the Picts inhabiting the weſt 
of Scotland. 

7 Meates Northumberland. 

$ Iceni, the people of Suitolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdonſhire. 

Maguæ diligentiz judiciique, Ver. Grot. in Proleg. Hiſtor. Goth. p. 60. 

** He flouriſhed about the year 1500, and wrote the hittory of Scotland, 
a deſcription of that kingdom, and the lives of its kings, in ſeventeen books. 

++ He publiſhed an hiſtory of Scotland 1583, which the year following was 
printed at Franktort ; he was a man of uncommon eloquence, and had a great 
facility in writing: his application, prudence, and ſtrength of judgment were 
equalled by very tew : but he is accuſed of having a venal conſcience, and of 
being ſo violently attached to his party, that his books, by the ſtates of Scot- 
land, were condemned for the talſehoods they contained: Mariæ Scotorum 
Regina, ut ipſe confeſſus eſt nimis infeſtus, by his own confeſſion, he treated 


the leaſt mention of the Scots. But theſe inſiſt, that ſuch a 
negative proof cannot ſap their pretenſions, for their nation 
not being ſubjected to the Romans before the reign of the Em- 
peror Severus, and the dominion of theſe conquerors being of 
hort duration, it is not at all wonderful that they have known 
but little, or have made no particular mention of them. 
They add, that Tacitus and other hiſtorians taking notice of 
the Deucalidonians4, Meates?, and Attacotti, as people in- 
habiting the north, does not conclude that they were not Picts 
or Scots, fince the Iceni &, Trinobantes, and Silures, though 
diſtinguiſhed by particular appellations, were really Britons, 
The moſt conſiderable among thoſe who attacked the Scots on 
this head were Uſlerius ||, Lloyd, and Stillingfleet, authors 
of very great reputation. The chiefs who appeared in their 
defence were three eminent Scots, Hector Boethius**, Bu- 
chanan+#, and Mackenzie. 
Were the Picts ſtill exiſting, they would have the ſame 
charge to anſwer. The Engliſh authors above named affirm, 
they were no other than Britons, who, to eichew the tyranny 
of the Romans, withdrew into the northern parts of the iſland, 
where keeping up the cuſtom of dying their bodies with 
woad, they were by the Romans called Picti, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe Britons, who having ſubmitted to their do- 
minion, had left off that practice. This carries a face of truth; 
it is not to be conteſted, but a great many Britons, averſc to 
the Roman yoke, retired northward, in proportion to the pro- 
greſs theſe conquerors made in the ifland ; but then, as the 
teventeen nations of Britons were reduced gradually, not all 
at once, how came it they gave the name of Picti to thoſe 
only who retired beyond the river Tine, and did not alfo give 
the fame name to thoſe who were as yet unconquered, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the Britons they had ſubdued? Beſide, 
the Scots reply that this reaſon is rather dazzling than ſolid, 
it being grounded on the conformity of the appellation Picts, 
with the Latin word Picti. That it is very true, ſeveral Bri- 
tons withdrew among the northern inhabitants; but to verify 
that theſe were the people called Picts, it is neceſſary to ſhew 
how they came to be a ſeparate body divided from the other 
nations of the north, as it is evident the Picts were a very 
confiderable length of time, and had their laws and cuſtoms 
different from thoſe of the Scots and Britons : but as nothing 
like this can be made appear, it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
thoſe fugitive Britons were incorporated with the Picts, and 
with them made but one body. I own, I am inclined to this 
opinion, which may be maintained by the following reflection. 
'The Scots who were not conquered by the Romans before the 
times of Severus||||, and continued ſubject to them but a very 
{mall time, called their neighbours Pehites; now it this is 
the ſame as Picts, derived from the Latin Picti, how can we 
imagine that theſe northern people, whether Scots, or others, 
ſhould impoſe a Roman name on their neighbours? but Pehites 
is a different name, wherefore we muſt allow that the Picts 
were not deſcended from tne Britons, and that they did nor 
take. this appellation from the cuſtom of painting their ſkins. 
Buchanan, who takes the name of Picts to be Roman, acknow- 


ledges he cannot tell how theſe people called themſelves. 


But on the other hand, he ſays, they deſcended from ſome colo- 
nies which the Gauls had planted in Thrace, where they had 
the ſame cuſtom with the Britons of painting their bodies. 
Je adds, that the Picts, Scots, and Britons, ſpoke the fame 


language, and his reaſon is, that not one hiſtorian, among 


thete three nations, mentions their having made uſe of inter- 
Preters to carry on a correſpondence among them. This to 
me is no convincing reaſon, for, notwithſtanding hiſtorians 
make no mention ot interpreters, it is pothble theſe people 
might differ in their language. However Buchanan from this 
concludes that they were originally from the Celti. Verſtegan 
an Engliſh author ſays, that the Picts had their name from a 


word in their language which ſignifies to fight. 


I think it is ſcarcely worth while to make a farther enquiry into 
the origin of a people, which has been nine hundred years fo 
totally extinct, that not the leaſt remains of them are to be found. 

Having ſet down what I have found moſt remarkable con- 
cerning the Picts and Scots, who will make a conſiderable figure 
in the following hiſtory, I ſhall return to the Britons, and. 
ſhew how they were ſubdued by the Romans. 


Mary Queen of Scots with too great inhumanity. 

[||] The one and twentieth Roman Emperor; he, with his ſon Caracalla, 
marched againſt the inhabitants of the north; and though he loſt go, ooo men 
in the expedition, forced them to give up a great part of their country, toge- 
ther with all their weapons. He unproved the famous wall began by Adrian, 
which as it was anſwerable to the power and grandeur of the Roman Empire, 
and as a delcripftion may not only be entertaining but inſtructive to ſome of my 
readers, I ſhall mention it here, Adrian to prevent the inroads of the north- 
ern people, who daily diſturbed the peace of the Romans, erected a wall 
made of woodand earth (afterwards built with brick and ſtone) extending from 
the river Eden in Cumberland to Tynemouth caftle in Northumberland, which 
is about fixty-four miles. At the end of each mile was a tower erected, and a 
brazen pipe placed in the wall for conveying the voice from tower to tower 
in each ot which was a guard, fo that by this means the alarm was inſtantly given 
upon the approach of an enemy throughout the borders, | 
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From the firſt Invaſion of BrITAIN, by the Rouaxs under JUL1Us CæsAR, to the calling in of the 


SAXONS, containing the Space of about five hundred Years. 


HE Romans were become maſters of almoſt all 
Europe, of the belt part of Africa, and of the richeſt 
countries of Afia, betore they undertook the conqueſt 
of Great Britain. While fo many kingdoms were 
by theſe conquerors continually added to their empire, Grea 
Britain preſerved her liberty: but it was owing rather to her 


ſituation than ſtrength. She was conſidered as a ſeparate world 


by herſelf, to which the inhabitants of the continent ſeemed 
to have no pretentions, or at leaſt knew nothing there capable 
of exciting their deſires. Beſides, the wars with the Gauls 
kept the Romans ſo long employed, that they had no leiſure 


or opportunity to think of the Britons. Julius Cæſar was 


the firſt that formed the project of that conqueſt, during his 


government of Gaul, where he cauſed the Roman arms to 


triumph. His frequent victories over the Gauls had extremely 
increaſed his fame, and procured great advantages to the com- 
monwealth. But he was not himſelf ſatisfied with the repu- 


tation he had lately acquired in Gaul. His thirſt of glory, 


and defire of enlarging the bounds of the empire, inſpired him 
with the defign to extend his conquetts, and bring the Britons 
under the dominion. of the Romans. Some accuſe him of 
being influenced by a more ignoble motive, and ok aiming in 
this enterprize at the enriching himſelf with the ſpoils he hop- 
ed to find in the iſland *. But this imputation cannot be ſaid 
to be well grounded. However this be, Great Britain, though 
little known in thoſe days, had charms ſufficient to raiſe the 
ambition of that renowned warrior. His pretence tor invad- 


ing the Britons, was their aſſiſting the enemies of the 


commonwealth : a pretence frequently uſed by the Romans to 
carry their conqueſts into the moſt remote countries. Upon 
this ground he made two expeditions into the ifland,' the parti- 
culars whereof are thus related in his Commentaries. 

Czſar, though he had ſpent part of the ſummer in making 
an irruption into Germany, reſolved to employ the reſt in 
the execution oKAhis deſign vpon Britain. He was very ſenft- 
ble, however, the ſeaſon was too far advanced to expect to 
make any great progreſs. Nevertheleſs, he conſidered it would 
be no ſmall advantage if he could take a view of the iſland, 
almoſt wholly unknown to. all but the merchants that traded 
on the coaſts. And theſe merchants themſelves were fo little 
acquainted with what Cæſar wanted to know, that, ſending for 
ſome of them, he could learn neither the extent of the land, 
nor whether it was well peopled or not: much leſs could 
they give him any information concerning the ports and 
havens, and whether there were any fit to receive ſnips of 
burthen. This uncertainty made him reſolve to ſend Voluſe- 
nus to view the coaſts as far as was poſſible without danger, 
whilſt his troops were marching to the place of embarkation J. 

The Britons, receiving intelligence by the merchants 
of Cæſar's deſign, endeavour to divert him from his purpoſe, 


* Britanniam petifſe ſpe margaritarum, quarum amplitudinem conferen- 
tem interdum ſua manu exegifſe pondus. Sueton. in J. Cz. c. 47. Rapin. 

x Suetonius ſays nothing of C. Voluſenus being ſent to make diſcoveries, 
but rather intimates, that Cæſar undertook to do this in perſon : * Neque in 


« Britanmiam tranſvenit, niſi ante per fe portus et navigationem et acceſſum 


« ad inſulam exploraſſet.“ Vit. Jul. Cæſ. cap. 58. 
own account Suetonius was miſtaken, 
+ Inhabitants of the country about Arras, | 
This agrees ſo exactly with the Clifis of Dover towards the Southfore- 


But according to Cæſar's 


Er ind, that ali mem of judgment believe this to be the place. 


parts of the iſland without landing 


by ſending embaſſadors with offers of ſubmiſſion and hoſtages; 
Cztar gives the embaffadors a very civil reception; but ex- 
horting them to perſiſt in their reſolution, diſmiſſes them 
without anſwer, or at leaſt without telling them poſitively what 
he intended to do. With them however he ſends Comius 
(whom he had a few days before made king of the Attre— 
bates) with inſtructions to perſuade the Britons to make an 
alliance with the Romans, and acquaint them with his deſign 
to come over into their ifland. They were by nomeans plcaſ- 
ed with the news; for they expected, what they had done 
would have induced the Roman general to alter his retolution. 
So whether Comius ſpoke to them too haughtily, or they had a 
mind to let the Romans ſce they did not fear them, they 
committed the embaffador to priſon, loading him with irons. 
Mean while Voluſenus having coaſted along the ſouthern 
g, returns and gives an ac- 
count of the diſcoveries he had made. Whereupon, cv r 
thing being ready for the expedition, Cæſar embarked two 
legions on board eighty tranſports, leaving orders for the horſe 
to follow with all ſpeed in eighteen more, that had not yet 
becn able to join the fleet, and were expected every moment : 
but his orders were not timely enough executed. At his ar- 
rival on the coaſts of Britain, he ſces the hills and cliffs that 
ran out into the ſea, covered with troops that could eaſily with 
their darts, prevent his landing ||. Upon which he deter- 
mines to look out for ſome other place, where he may land his 
army with leſs danger. However he hes by till three in the 
atternoon *, expecting ſome ſhips that were not yet come up. 
Upon their joining the fleet, he makes a ſignal for the prin- 
cipal officers, and giving them his laſt inſtructions concern- 
ing their landing, makes ſail, and comes to an anchor about 
two leagues farther, near a plain and open ſhore ++. The 
B11tons perceiving his intent, ſend their chariots and horſe that 
way, whilſt the reſt of their army advance to ſupport them. 


The main difficulty in landing proceeded from the largeneſs of 
the veſſels which hindered them from coming near enough to 
the ſhore ; to that the Roman ſoldiers faw themſelves under 2 


neceſſity of leaping into the lea, armed as they were, in order to 
attack their enemies, who flood ready: to receive them on dr\ 
ground. Cæſar perceiving his foldiers did not exert their 
uſual bravery on this occaſion, orders ſome gallics to get as 
near the ſhore as poſhble, and attack the enemy in flank. 
This precaution had the defired effect: for the ſlings, engines, 
and arrows were ſo well employed from theſe gallics, that 
the courage of the Britons began to abate. But the Romans 
ſtill demurred upon throwing themſelves into the water, and 
it may be would hardly have done it at all, had not the ſtan- 
dard-bearer of the tenth legion thown them the way, by leap- 
ing in firſt with his colours in his hand, crying out aloud, 
Follow me, fellow-ſoldiers, unleſs you will betray the Roman 


** Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Four. See Cæſar's Comment. 

++ Such is the ſhore at the mouth of the river that goes up to Richborough, 
called in Latin Rhutupiæ, Rutupæ, or Portus Kutupenſis. Dr. Gale calls 
it Ritupz, which ſuits beſt with the modern name. 

----- Kutupinaque littora fervent, 
Unda Caledonios fallit turbata Britannos. 
Lucan. lib. vi. 

Richborough, or Portus Ritupenſis, is placed im the ſecond iter of Antonine?s 
Itincrary at tele miles diſtace from Durovernum or C | 
Roman are about une computed mice, 
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Eagle into the hands of the enemy: for my part, I am re- 
« ſolved to diſcharge my duty to Cæſar and the common- 
« wealth.” Upon theſe words, he leaps into the ſea, and 
advances with his Eagle towards the Barbarians. Emulation 
and ſhame caufing the ſoldiers to forget the danger, they 
courageouſly follow him, and begin the fight. But their 
reſolution could not compel the Britons to give ground : 
nay, it was to be fearcd that the Romans, conſtrained thus 
to fight in the water without Keeping their ranks, would in 
the end have been repulſed, had not Cæſar cauſed ſome armed 
boats to ply about with recruits, which made the enemy 
fall back a little. The Romans improving this advantage, 
advance with all poſſible expedition, and getting firm foot- 
ing, preſs the Britons ſo vigorouſly, that at length they put 
them to rout. They durſt not however purſue them, be— 
cauſe the horſe were not yet come: which, Cæſar lays, was 
the only thing that hindered the victory from being com- 
plete: 
The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the Roman valour, and fearing a 
more obſtinate reſiſtance would but expoſe them to greater 
miſchiets, ſet Comius at liberty, and fend him back to Cæſar, 
throwing the blame of his ill treatment on the fury of the 


populace : at the ſame time embaſſadors are diſpatched to 


{ue for peace and offer hoſtages. Cæſar very readily pardons 
them, on condition they ſend him a certain number of hoſta- 
ges. Part of them are immediately delivered, with a promiſe 
of ſending the reſt. | | 
Peace being thus concluded four days after landing, the 
Britiſh troops were diſmiſſed, and ſome of their chief men came 
to Cæſar to manage the concerns of their nation. Mean while 
the ſhips that were tranſporting the Roman horic, putting 
to ſea, meet with a violent ſtorm, which forces them back into 
the ports of Gaul. The ſame ſtorm falls likewiſe upon Cæſar's 
feet lying in the road, ſome whereot are dathed in pieces, 
others loſe their anchors, cables, and rigging. And what ad- 
ded to the misfortune, the ſame night the tide of flood role fo 
high (as is uſual at the full of the moon, a thing then unknown 
to the Romans) that the gallies, having been drawn athore, were 
filled with water. This accident threw the Romans into great 
conſternation, for they had not brought with them where— 
withal to repair their ſhattered veſſels, nor any quantity of 
proviſions, Cœſar having all along intended to winter in Gaul. 
The Britons that were with Cæſar ſoon perceived his want 
of proviſions, ſhips, and cavalry. Beſides, it was eaſy to guels, 
by the ſmall extent of their camp, that the number of the 
Romans was not conſiderable. Having made theſe obſerva- 
tions, they ſtcal away by degrees, and repreſent to their coun- 
trymen, “What a favourable opportunity offered to tree them- 
& ſelves from ſervitude : how- the Romans were few in num- 
« ber, without proviſions and horſe ; how they had juſt loſt 
their ſhips, and with them all hopes of retiring.” 
this the Britons reſolve to uſe all poſſible means to cut off the 
Romans proviſions, and amuſe them till winter came on. Cæ— 
ſar gueſſing their intentions by what had happened to him, took 
all imaginaÞle care to lay in as great a ſtock of proviſions as 
he could, and put them under a ſtrong guard within the 
camp. Then ſending to Gaul for part of what he had occa- 
fion for to refit his fleet, he made ule of the timber and iron 
of the broken veſlels to repair the reſt The ſoldiers labour- 
ed with ſo uncommon a diligence (as their ſafety was at ſtake) 


* The time of Cæſar's landing in Britain is thus known. His firſt expe- 
dition was, as he ſays himſelf, in the conſulate of Pompey and Cratlus, that 
is, according to Dr, Halley, in the year of Rome 699. But Auguſtus died 
in the year 707, that is ſixty-eight years after Cæſar's deſcent. Upon news 
of Auguſtus's death, there was a mutiny in the Pannonian army, which was 
quieted by Druſus, by help of an eclipſe of the moon. Now from this 
celipſe it is certain that Auguſtus died in the 14th year of Chriſt, conlequent- 
Iy Cœſar's firſt deſcent, which was ſixty-eight years before, muſt be in the «5th 
year current before the chriſtian æra. And as the year, ſo may the very day 
and hour when he landed, very probably, be fixed. For Czfar having men- 
tioned the fourth day after his landing, ſays, the night after it was full 
% moon.” Now the ſummer being far ſpent, this tw} moon muſt have been 
in July or Auguit, But the full moon of July was in the beginning of the 
month, and of the two full moons that year in Auguſt, that on the 1 ft day 
was at noon, wheretore it muſt be the other, a little after midnight of the 
zoth. Uence it is plain, Cæſar landed four days before, on the 26th of Au- 
guſt, about five in the afternoon. See Lowthrop's Abridgm. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
vol. lll. p. 412. ä | 

$ It was the cuſtom of the Romans to place whole cohorts before the 
gates of their camp, Hence our Engliſh phraſe, Court or Cohort of Guard, 
A cohort was the tenth part of a legion, about fix hundred men. The firſt 
or chict cohorte are ſaid to contain ſome times above 1000 men. Brady, p. 8. 

+ Brady conjectures, after Hottoman, that 3o is put by miſtake for 300. p. 5. 

I The cquinox, which now falls upon the 22d of September, muſt in Cæſar's 
time have been on the 25th of that month. (This difference is occaſioned 
by our reckoning the year to be about eleven minutes more than it really is.) 
So that probably Cziar left the ifland about the 2oth of September, about 
twenty-five days after his landing, and as he lays, a little before the equinox, 

far had no great cauſe to boaſt of this his firſt expedition, ſince, ac- 
cording to Bede, he loſt the greateſt part of his iups, with many of his men, 
and all his horſe, lib. i. cap. 2. Oroſius ſays, the ſhips that were to bring 
the horſe were caſt away in the ſtorm, Tyte. p. 30, 35. About three hun- 


for peace. 


Upon 


that in a few days the fleet was in condition to ſail, twelve 
ſhips only having been loſt. | | 

Mean while, the ſeventh legion being ſent out to forage, 
news was brought to Cæſar, that a cloud of duſt was ſcen to 
riſe from that quarter. He ſuſpected immediately what was 
the matter; and taking with him two cohorts that guarded 
the camp, ordered the reſt of -the forces to tollow with all 
expedition. When he came to the place he found the legion 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and over-powered with numbers. 
As the harveſt was brought in every where elſe, the Britons 
did not queſtion but the Romans would come and forage 
there, ſo lay in readineſs to fall upon them. It was very eaty 
to put ſoldiers in diſorder that had quitted their arms, and 
were diſperſed up and down to gather the corn. They killed 
ſome at the firſt onfet ; and to prevent the reſt from eſcap- 
ing, began to ſurround them with their chariots. Cæſar 
came very ſeafonably to the relief of the legion, and ſaved 
them from being all taken or flain. Having brought them off 
he ſtood ſome time in order of battle in fight of the enemy, 
but at length retreated to his camp, not deeming it proper to 
engage, unleſs compelled to 1t. 

The Britons, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, drew together a 
greater body of troops, with a reſolution to attack the Ro- 
man camp. Though Cæſar had but thirty + horſe in all, he 
drew up his men, that the enemy might not think he feared 
them. They attacked him as he foreſaw. But inſtead of 
forcing the camp, they were vigorouſly repulſed and purſyed 
for ſcveral miles. The Britons were ſo diſheartened at their 
loſs, that they ſent the ſame day cmbatladors to Cæſar to fue 
The poſture of Cæſar's affairs would not ſuffer 
him to improve his victory, becauſe he had no horſe to op- 
pole to thoſe of the enemy. This confideration induced him 


to conclude a treaty with them, whereby they were bound to 


deliver a greater number of hoſtages, and ſend them to Gaul, 
where he intended to go as ſoon as poſfible. Though the 
paſſage was not long, the fear of expoſing his fleet to another 
ſtorm, if he ſtayed till the equinox, made him haſten his de- 
parture 1. The Britons neglecting to ſend their hoſtages, he 
puts his troops into winter quarters, and forms the deſign of 
a more important expedition in the following ſpring. Mean 
while, the ſenate being informed of Cæſar's exploits in Bri- 
tain, a proceſſion of twenty days is decreed to him, though 
the advantages he had gained were of little conſequence to the 
commonwealth ||. 

Czſar, according to his cuſtom, went and paſſed part of 
the winter in Italy, leaving orders with his officers to repair 
the old, and build ſome more new ſhips. When he had re- 
ceived advice that his orders were executed, he came to Portus 
Itius , where he found ſix hundred ſhips , and twenty- 
eight gallies, on board of which he put five legions and two 
thouſand horſe. He conducts this numerous fleet to a place 
on the Britiſh coaft, marked by him the ſummer before, and 
lands his forces. without oppoſition. For the Britons, as he 
was told afterwards, at the ſight of ſo mighty an armament, 
thought fit to retire into the country, behind ſome: hills. 
Czſar, according to the Roman cuſtom, fortifies his camp, 
and leaving a guard, ſets out in the night in queſt of the enemy. 
Having marched about twelve miles, he fees them poſted on 
the other fide of a river 44, to oppoſe his paſſage. As reſo- 
lute as they ſeemed ar firſt, they could not withſtand the turi- 


red ſoldiers that were in two of the tranſports not being able to reach the 
fame port with the reſt, were upon their landing ſet upon by the Morini, but 
reſcued by a party of horſe ſent to their relief. This paſſage of Cæſar gives 
tome light into the number of men in a legion. Theſe two thips are expreſly 
cilled Onerariz, or ſhips of burthen. Now it theſe two held three ee 
the whole eighty deſigned for the tranſportation of the foot of two legions, 
would carry twelve thouſand, and conſequently there were about ſix thou- 
land foot in a legion. And to compute the number of horſe belonging to a 
legion, we may confider that a tranſport, ſufficient for a hundred and fifty 
foot, will carry between forty and fifty horſe; conſequently, the eighteen trant- 
ports defigned for the horie, had about eight hundred on board, and to four 
hundred will belong to each legion. The foot then in a legion ſeems gene- 
rally to have been about fifteen times as many as the horſe. £ 

*#* Boulogne, ſays Tyrrel and Brady; about Calais, ſays Horſley. - Row- 
lands, in his Mona Antiqua, p. 24. derives it from Porth-eitha, i. e, the Ut- 
moſt, or FartheſtPaſlage ; obſerving that Cæſar only latinized the ancient 
Gauliſh or Britſh names, leaving us to ſeek their etymons, not in the Ro- 
man but in the Britiſh language. Horſley obſerves, that Cæſar calls the 
paſlage the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt, being about thirty miles. Now by an accu- 
rate ſurvey the diſtance at Calais from land to land is twenty-ſix Engliſh miles, 
or twenty-eight and a half Roman, which ſhews how near Cæſar came to the 
truth, 

++ Rapin by miſtake ſays fix-ſcore. 

11 This river could not be the Thames, that being too diſtant, but the 
ptour. So that the battle very probably was tought on the banks of the 
Stour, to the north of the town, towards Surry or Fordwich. The ſtrong 
place to which the Britons retreated after their defeat, muſt have been Du- 
rovernum, or Canterbury, (twelve miles from the place of Cæſar's landing) 
which was taken (and poſſibly kept till Cæſar's return) by the ſeventh legion. 
This might afterwards be converted by the Romans into a ſtation, as they 
treated ſeveral other towns of the Britons, as Camelodudunum, Verulamium, 
Iturwum, and others, the capital tons of feveral fates, L1torfley, p. 14. 
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ous charge of the Roman horſe, but were forced at length 
to quit their poſt. They retired a little farther into a wood, 
the avenues whereof were blocked up with large trees laid 
acroſs one another, and which ſecmed to be fortified in fore 


former war. Though it appeared very difficult to force theſe 


intrenchments, the ſeventh legion however pertormed that 
ſervice, and obliged the Britons to betake themſelves to flight. 
But night coming on, and the country unknown, Cæſar forbids 
all purſuit. | | FR : : 
Next day, he divides his army into three bodies, which 
march at ſome diſtance from each other in purſuit of the ene- 
my. During the march, he received the melancholy news 
that his fleet was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a violent ſtorm, 
moſt of the ſhips being daſhed in pieces or driven aſhore. As 
this accident might be attended with ill conſequences, he 
reſolved to haſten back to the ſea-fide. Here he finds forty 
of his ſhips defiroyed, and the reſt ſo damaged that they were 
hardly repairable. However, neceſſity compelling him to go 
about it without loſs of time, he ſets all the carpenters in the 
fleet and army to work, ſending for others at the ſame time 
from Gaul. To prevent the like misfortune again, as ſoon 
as the ſhips are refitted, he employs his ſoldiers night and 
day, to draw them by ſtrength of arms into the midſt of the 
camp. This work, notwithſtanding the difficulty of it, was 
finiſhed in ten days*. Mean while, he writes to Labienus, 
his lieutenant in Gaul, to build more ſhips, and fend them 
over when ready. Then leaving a ſufficient force to guard 


the camp, he reſumes the deſign interrupted by. the misfortune 


befallen his fleet. | 
He had not marched far, before he was informed that the 


enemy's forces were much increaſed, under the conduct of 


Caſſibelanus, king of the Trinobantes, whoſe kingdom lay 
beyond the Thames, about eighty miles from the ſea d. This 
prince had hitherto waged continual wars with his neighbours; 


but upon the Romans approach they had concluded a peace 


with him, and choſen him commander in chief, Whilſt the 
Roman army was on the march, they found themſelves at- 
tacked on a ſudden by the Britiſh horſe and chariots. But 
this attack, though vigorous, was repulſed with great loſs on 
their fide. Nevertheleſs, they were not diſheartened. Some 
days after, whilſt the Romans were employed about their in- 
trenchments, a body of their troops that lay concealed in 
the neighbouring woods, fell furiouſly upon thoſe that guard- 
ed the camp, and put them into great diſorder. Cæſar ſeeing 
this, immediately ſends two cohorts to their aſſiſtance, who, 
ſurprized at the Britiſh manner of fighting, are routed at the 
firſt charge. Quintus Laberius Durus, a tribune, was flam 
in the action. As this battle was fought in fight of the camp, 
Czſar ſaw plainly the great diſadvantage the Romans, en- 
cumbered with their heavy armour, lay under againſt ſwift 


and light armed enemies that engaged in {mall parties only, 


with a body of reſerve in their rear, from whence they were 
continually recruited. The Roman horſe were no lefs em- 
barraſſed than the foot. As the Britons frequently counter- 


ſeited a retreat, the horſemen detached to purſue them were 
immediately cut in pieces; ſo that it was equally dangerous 
to purſue the enemy or to retire. The contuſed manner of 


Cæſar's relating this affair, is a clear evidence that the Ro- 
mans were worſted, though he does not ſay it in ſo many 


words. Beſides, the reaſons he alledges to excuſe his ill ſuc- 


ceſs are very weak; or it they are of any weight, whence is 


it that he did not meet with the ſame difficulties in ſo many 


other actions, wherein he pretends the Britons were routed horſe 
and foot? 


On the morrow the Britons poſted themſelves on ſome hills 
within fight of the Roman camp. As they appeared to be 
but few in number, it was thought they had no deſign to en- 
gage a ſecond time. Mean while, Cæſar ſending out all the 
horſe to forage, with three legions to guard them, the Britons 
fall with great fury upon the foragers, who were defended by 
their guard. The refiſtance made by the legions giving Cæ- 
far time to advance with the reſt of the army, a great battle 
enſued, wherein the Britons were entirely defeated. 


Upon the ſhore about Deal, Sandon, and Walmer, are a long range of 
heads of earth, where Camden thinks this ſhip-camp was, which he ſays, by 
the people thereabouts was called Rome's Work. | 

$ Rapin by miſtake ſays twenty. Cæſar's words are, „a mari circiter 
s militia paſſuum octoginta. The borders of Caffibilanus's territories ex- 
tended to the Thames in Surry, over againſt Oatelands, which lies eighty 
miles from the eaſt ſhore of Kent, where Cæſar landed. The Trinobantes 
inhabited Efſex with part of Hertfordſhire, Verulam being the chief town of 
their kingdom, 

+ Theſe ſtakes are juſt above Walton in Surry, and the meadow facing 
them is called Coway, They are even now to be ſeen at low-water ; and one 
of them was pulled out of the Thames a few years ago, but with great diffi- 
culty : they are of oak, and though they have lain ſo long in the water, are as 

Hard as Brazil, and as black as jet. At Shepperton they have ſeveral knife- 
handles made of them, See Camden, p. 155. Bede, lib, i, cap. 2. Tyrrel, 
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After this victory, Ceſar marches towards the "Thaw 
with intent to penctrate into Caſſibelanus's dominions. YVher 
he comes to the river, at a very difficult ford, he tes the 
enemy drawn up on the oppoſite fide. Befides their great 
numbers, they had fortified that part of the river with tharp 
ſtakes , driven ſo deep that ſome of them did not appear 
above the water, as deſerters ſaid afterwards. Notwithitand- 
ing theſe obſtacles, Cæſar reſolves to attack them, and orders 
the horſe to ride in, and the foot to follow, the ſoldiers being 
ſcarce able to hold their hands above water to carry their 
arms. The attack was made with ſuch reſolution, that the 
Britons at length were forced to quit their poſt and leave the 
Romans a tree paſlage ||, Caffibelanus finding he could not 
hinder Cæſar's paſſing the Thames, diſmilles his army, re— 
ſerving only four thouſand chariots, with which he harratics 
the Romans, and endeayours to cut them ſhort of proviſions, 
by carrying off all the corn and cattle that lic in their rout, 
The Romans were great ſufferers in this march ; tor they did 
not dare to make the leaſt excurſions in ſearch of provifions 
fos fear of ſallies from the woods and by-places, | 

Mean while, the Trinobantes, upon Cæſar's approaching, 
their country, ſend deputies to him to ſuc for peace, pra ing 
him withal to take into his protection Mandubrarius their King, 
who fled into Gaul upon Caſſibelanus's murdering his father 
Immanuentius, and depriving him of his dominions. Cæfar 
promiſes to fend back Mandubratius, it they will fupply him 
with provifions, and deliver jorty hoſtages, to which they 
immediately agree. Several other ſtates following the ex- 
ample of the I'rinobantes, Cæſar found himſelf in condition 
to attack the capital of Cafhbelanus, where the country peo- 
ple were retired with their flocks and herds . What the Bri- 
tons called a city, was only a wood fenced with a ditch to 
defend them againſt the incurſions of their enemies. Though 
this intrenchment ſeemed very ſtrong, Cæſar ordered it to 
be ſtormed fo britkly at two different places, that the Britons, 
not being able to ſtand the affaulr, fled our at one of their 
avenues, but not without great numbers flain and 


1 taken, and 
leaving behind them abundance ot cattle. | 


Whilſt Cæſar was advancing into the enemies country, the 


Kentiſhmen inhabiting on the ſouth coaſt over againſt Gaul, 
drew. their forces together, with deſign to cur off the Ro- 
mans that were left to guard their ſhips. As ſoon as they 
were ready, they marched under the conduct of four kings, 
namely, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segona . 
and furiouſly attacked the Roman camp; but after a long. 
and obſtinate fight were repulſed, and king Cingetorix taken 
priſoner. y 

After ſo frequent defeats, Caſſibelanus, confiderins that 
moſt of his kingdom was now in ſubjection to the Romans, 


and ſeveral neighbouring ſtates had made, or were ready to 


make their ſubmiſſion, treats with them likewiſe, b the me- 
diation of Comius. He cafily obtains a peace, Cziar's reſo- 
lution to return to Gaul not permitting him to purſue his 
conqueſts im Britain. Beſides, he conſidered that the Sather 
beginning to grow bad, would help Caſſibelanus to defend 
himſelf the reſt of the campaign, as well as the whole enſu- 
ing winter. By the conditions of the treaty, the Britons are 
annually to pay the Romans a certain tribute; Caſſibelanus is 
to deliver ſuch a number of hoſtages, and leave Mandubra- 
tius in quiet poſſeſſion of his dominions **, Though Cæſar 
had ſcarce ſhips enough to tranſport his army, he choſe rather 
to ſtow his men on board what veflels he had, than run the 
hazard of being ſurprized by the autumnal cquinox. He 
embarked them therefore in the beſt manner he could, and 
receiving the hoſtages, puts to ſea, and ſafely arrives in 
Gaul ++. 


This 15 the account given by the great general of his two 


expeditions into Britain. And here we may obſerve, that 


though out of an affected modeſty, he refrains from all com- 
mendations of himſelf, yet by the bare recital of his actions, 
he gives himſelf the higheſt praiſes. For to make a deſcent 
with two legions only, in an enemy's country, in fight of an 
army formidable for number, bravery, and way of fighting; 


|| Cxfar does not mention a ſtratagem he is ſaid to make uſe of upon this 
occaſion, He cauſed an elephant well tenced with iron, with a wooden tower 
on his back, full of men, to be forced into the river; the tight of which mon- 
ſtrous creature, that looked like a walking battery, did not a little contribute 
to frighten the Britons from the oppolite thore.  Poly:enus Stratag. lib. viii. 

+ This is ſuppoſed to be Verulamiun, or. the preſent St. Albans, It is 
certain London was not ſo conſiderable in Cæar's time as Verulamium, this 
laſt appearing to have been more ancient, and was a Municipium or colony, 
when London was not, | 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth, ſays, Mandubratius was not reſtored to his 
kingdom, but leaving Britain, betook himſelf again to Cæſar, and attended 
him to Rome. Caſhibelanus reigned ten years after Cæſar's departure. 

++ It is conjectured that Cztar's ſecond expedition was in May, and that 
he returned to Gaul about the middle of September. For in a letter to Ci- 
cero from Britain, dated September 1, Cœſar ſays, * He was come to the 
„% ſea-hde in order to embark,” 

Territa 
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to force enemies entrenched on the fide of a river, and what 
is more wonderful, to paſs the Thames at a ford guarded by 
a numerous army, ſtuck full of ſharp ſtakes, and withal ſo 
deep as to take the ſoldiers up to their chins; theſe, I ſay, 
are actions that ſufficiently ſpeak their own praiſe, and need 
no amplification, And it Czfar in penning his own hiſtory, 
is Charged with turning every thing to his advantage, this 
imputation ſeems to be no where more juſtly caſt upon him 
than in the preſent caſe. Indeed one cannot read the parti- 
culars of his two Britiſh expeditions, without being ſenfible 
that ſomething is wanting, and what is paſſed over in ſilence 
was not to his honour. I forbear to inſiſt upon the great 
difficulty of knowing where the ford he mentions could be, 
ſince in the very place where he is thought to paſs the Thames, 
there is no leſs than fix foot water. But what I have been 
ſaying will appear ſtill more evident, if we confider Czfar's 
deſign in attacking the Britons, and the iſſue thereof. He 
ſails from Gaul with a reſolution to conquer Great Britain, 
and reduce the whole iſland to a Roman province. This is 
what Dion Caſſius poſitively aſſerts. He every where gets the 
better of the Britons. He paſſes the Thames in ſpite of all 
obſtacles. Caſſibelanus, vanquiſhed and routed, ditbands his 
forces, not believing himſelf able to ſtand againſt him. Cæ- 
far becomes maſter of his capital, and the Britons ſubmit 
and ſue for peace. With all theſe advantages he is content- 
ed to impoſe an eaſy tribute on Caſſibelanus, and without for- 
tifying any one place, or leaving any troops in the iſland, 
drops his firſt defign, ſatisfied with reſtoring Mandubratius, 
as if the war had been undertaken ſolely for his ſake. - Does 
not this ſhew that he was forced to be ſatisfied with fo incon- 
fiderable an advantage ? Lucan's teſtimony 1s a further con- 
firmation of the matter, who taxes him plainly with turning 
his back to the Britons *. 
him, he would not however have -ventured to upbraid him 
with running away, without ſome ground. Dion Caſſius ſays, 
that in a battle the Britons utterly routed the Roman infant- 
ry, but were afterwards put in diforder by the cavalry +. 
Horace and Tibullus intimate in ſeveral places of their works, 
that in their days the Britons were not conſidered as a con- 
quered nation T. All which evidently ſhews that the fame ac- 
quired by Czfar in theſe two expeditions came far ſhort of the 
idea he would give of it in his Commentaries, But however 
this be, moſt certainly the commonwealth reaped no great 
benefit by them 3 which doubtleſs was the reaſon of Tacitus 
ſaying, © Czfar rather ſhewed the Romans the way to Britain, 
than put them in poſſeſſion of it.“ 

After Cæſar's death, who had rendered himſelf ſovereign 
of that commonwealth whereof he was born a ſubject, the 
empire was fo torn with civil wars, that it ws not poſſible for 
the Romans to think of Britain. So the tribute was not 
paid, nor perhaps demanded for twenty years. But when, 
after the defeat and death of Mark Anthony, Auguſtus was 
firmly ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the empire, he undertakes to 
compel the Britons to ſtand to their agreement with his pre- 
deceſſor, and to that end advances as far as Gaul twice, in 
order for Britain ||, but is prevented the firſt time by a revolt 


in Pannonia, and the ſecond by the ſubmiſſion of the Britons, 


who ſcent embaſſadors to ſue for peace, which he very rea- 
dily grants. Britain, conſidered then as a wild uncultivated 
country, did not ſeem to him worth the pains of conquering. 
Befides, he was determined not to ehlarge the bounds of the 
empire, wilely conſidering that a ſtate, like a ſhip, cannot 
be managed when too vaſt and unweildy : yet as the Britons 
neglected to perform their promiſe, he reſolves in good ear- 
neſt to go and ſubdue them : but hearing of his defign, they 
find means to appeaſe him. Tenuantius, ſucceſſor of Caſ- 
ſibelanus, ſends the ſame emperor rich preſents, which were 
laid up in the capitol. Cunobelinus his ſucceſſor, following 
his example, keeps fair with the Romans : nay he orders 
money to be coined, ſome pieces of which are ſtill to be ſeen 


in the cabinets of the curious, with the five firſt letters of 


his name, C.U.N.O.B. or C. A.M. the firſt three of Ca- 
melodunum, his capital city, on one fide, and on the re- 
verſe a man fitting and coining money, with thoſe letters, 
T. A. S. C. I. A. by which antiquaries underſtand that this mo 
ney was deſigned for the payment of the tribute 8. | 
TizxR10Us, ſucceflor of Auguſtus, neglected Britain as a 
country of little conſequence, it being unknown to him. Sa- 


* Territa quæſitis oſtendit terga Britannis. Lucan, 


+ He ſays elſewhere, ſpeaking of the Britons when purſued by Plautius, 
& they fled into marſhes and woods, in hopes the Romans, tired with 
5 18 to no purpoſe, would, like Julius Cæſar, retire without effecting 
any thing, 
1 4 Sas aut Britannus ut deſcenderet 
Sacra catenatus via. Hor. Epod. viii. 7. Rapin. 
Te manet invictus Romano marte Britannus. Tibul. lib. iv. 
Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos orbis Britannos. Hor, lib. ii, 35. Rap. 


Though Lucan was no friend to 


tisfied with the reſpect ſhown him by the Britons in ſending 


back ſome of Germanicus's ſoldiers that were ſhipwrecked on 


their coaſt, he left them to enjoy their liberty. 

CALIiCULA, his ſucceſſor, would not doubtleſs have turn- 
ed his eyes towards Britain, if he had not by a Briton him- 
ſelf been drawn into the project of conquering the iſland. 
Adminius, ſon of Cunobelinus, incurring his father's diſ- 
pleaſure, and flying to Rome for protection, finds means to 
perſuade the emperor that nothing was more caſy than this 
conqueſt, Caligula, whoſe folly is well known, imagines, 
upon what the young prince tells him, that the fight of him 
is ſufficient to ſubdue the Britons. Full of this notion, he 
advances in perſon to the coaſt of Belgic Gaul, where he had 
ordered his army to march. But being told, as he was em- 
barking his men, that the Britons ſtood ready to receive him 
on the other fide of the water, his warlike ardour cooled; 
and he deſiſted from an enterprize which began to appear too 
hazardous. However, as he was lcd by his caprice to the 
moſt extravagant actions, he went on board a galley, order- 


ing the people to row with all ſpecd towards Britain, as if 


he intended to have alone the glory of conquering the iſland. 
But preſently after, he is ſeen to return back as faſt as he 
went off. As ſoon as he lands, he harangues his troops, as if 
he were going to employ them in ſome important expediti- 
on. Having ended his ſpeech, a charge is tounded juſt as if 
the enemy were in view. Upon which the whole army, pur- 
ſuant to an order given to the principal officers, fall to ga- 
thering of cockle-ſhells in their helmets. The emperor 
pleaſed with the alacrity of his ſoldiers on this occaſion, libe- 
rally rewards them, and ſends letters to Rome of his ſucceſs, 
wiſhing the ſenate to decree him a triumph. But being in- 
formed the ſenate made ſome difficulty to comply with his 
order, he refolves to put all the ſenators to death. He would 
doubtleſs have executed his barbarous purpoſe, had he not 
been deprived of the power with his lite, by a conſpiracy ſoon 
atter formed againſt him. | 

After Julius Cæſar's ſecond invaſion, to which ſome very 
improperly give the name of conqueſt, the Britons preſerved 
their liberty above ninety years, during the reigns of the tour 
firſt emperors ; their ſubjection to the Romans not commen- 
Cing till the time of Claudius. The occaſion of that empe- 
ror's undertaking the conqueſt of Britain, and the cauſe of 
the Britons loſing their liberty, was this: | 

Cunobelinus leaves two ſons, Togodumnus and Caractacus, 


-who both ſucceeded him : but whether they reigned jointly 


or ſeparately, or whether one was {ſuperior to the other, is 
unknown. In their reign it happens that one Bericus **, be- 
ing forced to depart the kingdom for endeavouring to raiſe a 
ſedition, flies for refuge to Claudius the emperor at Rome. 
His extreme deſire of being revenged of the two kings his 
ſovereigns inſpiring him with a deſign to betray his country to 
the Romans, he frequently talks to the emperor of the con- 
queſt of Britain as of a thing very eaſy to be accompliſhed. 
By his deſcription of the iſland and poſture of the Britiſh at- 
fairs, he intimates to him that he would meet with littl> or 
no oppoſition. The emperor giving credit to what he ſays, 
reſolves to acquire fame by an enterprize ſeemingly difficult, 
but, according to the Britiſh lord's account, very practicable. 
Having taken this reſolution, he gives the embaſſadors of the 
two Britiſh kings a very ill reception, who are ſent to demand 


the fugitive Bericus, refuſing to deliver up one whom he in- 


tends to make his chief inſtrument in the execution of his 
project. Shortly after, he himſe} ſends to the Britons, and 
demands the tribute due to the empire ; but finds them not 
at all ready to give him ſatisfaction. Befides that this tri- 


bute was never regularly paid, the haughty treatment they 


had juſt met with in the perſons of their embaſſadors, by no 
means diſpoſed them to pay him any great deterence. They 
refuſe therefore, and very juſtly, as they think, to pay the 
tribute, and moreover . prohibit all commerce with the Ro- 
mans. As Claudius wanted only a pretence for the war, he 
was not ſorry they afforded him ſo plauſible a one. Shortly 
after, he orders Plautius to begin the expedition, whilſt he is 
preparing to follow when there ſhould be occaſion. Plautius 
accordingly draws an army together in Gaul, and advances 
to the ſea-fide. But when the ſoldiers came to embark, they 
refuſed to obey him, declaring, * They will not make war 
« out of the compaſs of the world.” The emperor hearing 


\ 


$ The payments of the Britons were uſually made in pieces of braſs and iron 
rings, and 22 this coin ſtamped by Cunobelin was for tribute only, 
which the Romans exacted in gold and ſilver, as may appear by the word 
Taſcia, which in Britiſh (ſays David Powet) fignifties a Tribute Penny, per- 
haps from the Latin Taxatio. For the Britons do not ule the letter X. Brad. 
p- 11, Tyr. p. 37. Camden. p. 109. 

** This Bericus was perhaps the ſame with Adminius ſon of Cunbeolin, 
mentioned by Suetonius, or ons of the fugitives that accompanied him. 


This 
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of the mutiny, ſends Narciſſus his freedman to appeaſe it. 
Narciſſus, though a great favourite with his maſter, when he 
would have harangued the troops, could not prevail with 
them to hear him : the moment he opened his mouth, the 
{ſoldiers cried out,“ Io Saturnalia !” alluding to the cuttom, 
during that feaſt, of the ſlaves taking the place and habit of 
their maſters. However, the mutiny went no farther. The 
ſoldicrs ſuddenly altering their reſolution, of their own accord 
obey the orders of their general, who immediately puts them 
on board, whilſt they are in the mind. He fails from three 
ports, in order to land at three different places: but. this 
precaution was needleſs. The Britons, informed of the mu- 
tiny in the Roman army, and not expecting ſo ſudden an al- 
teration, neglect to prepare to oppole their landing; ſo the 
Roman general lands his forces without any refiſtance. He 
was very defirous to come to a battle at his arrival; but the 
Britons were reſolved to avoid it, and keep themſelves in ſe- 
parate parties, behind their moraſſes, or on their hills. Their 
aim was to make the Romans loſe time, in expectation that 
Plautius, after the example of Julius Cæſar, would go and 
winter in Gaul. This reſolution gave the Roman general a 
great deal of trouble, being forced to hunt after enemies diſ- 
perſed in ſeveral places, whom he could, as he flattered him- 
ſelf, eaſily vanquiſh at once, were it but in his power to 
bring them to a general battle. In ſpite of theſe difficulties, 
he finds means to attack Caractacus ſeparately, and entirely 
routing him, goes in queſt of Togodumnus, and obtains the 
like victory over him. The Britons, purſuant to their firſt 
deſign, retire beyond a river, where they encamp in a careleſs 


manner, imagining the Romans could not paſs without a 


bridge. But Plautius had in his army ſome German ſoldiers 
that were uſed to ſwim the ſtrongeſt currents. Theſe ſol- 
diers, though few in number, ſwimming the river in their 
arms, ſo aſtoniſh the Britons that they quit their poſt, and 
retire at a greater diſtance *®. The Roman general improv- 
ing this advantage, ſends over a conſiderable body of troops 
under the command of Veſpaſian, and his brother Sabinus. 
Theſe two brave leaders advancing towards the enemy, en- 
gage them and put them to flight. The Britons however 
are not diſcouraged. Next day they attacked a Roman de- 
tachment commanded by Sidius Geta, ſo vigorouſly that the 
- Romans were immediately put in diſorder ; their command- 
er himſelf was engaged in ſuch a manner amongſt the ene- 
mies, that he was thought to be dead or taken. But the ſcale 
was ſoon turned againſt the Britons : Geta happily eſcaping 
out of their hands, heads his troops again, and charges the 
Britons, now ſure of victory, fo briſkly, that after an obſti- 
nate fight he compels them ar laſt to take to flight. This affair 
was ſo well managed, and Geta acquired ſo great reputation on 
this occaſion, that the honour of a triumph was granted him 
by the ſenate, though he had never been conſul. The van- 
quithed Britons retire tpwards the mouth of the Thames, and 
being perfectly acquainted with the fordable parts of the river, 
croſſed over with eaſe, whilſt the Romans following them at 
a diſtance, fall into the bogs, and moraſſes, from whence they 
very hardly diſentangle themſelves. At laſt the Germans 
lighting upon a ford, and the reſt of the army paſſing over 
a bridge a little higher up, the Britons are ſurrounded on all 
fides, and great ſlaughter made of them +. 

Plautius thought it now time to ſend to the emperor to come 
and reap the honour of putting an end to the war. Claudius 
having every thing ready, ſets out immediately, and embark- 
ing at Oſtium, arrives in a few days at. Marſeilles. Then 
purſuing his journey by land, he re-embarks at Boulogne 4, 


* This river is ſuppoſed to be the Severn, and conſequently this battle 
was fought on the welt fide, upon the borders of the Silures. Horſley, p. 30. 

+ Notwithſtanding the authority of Dion Caſſius, it is very difficult to 
conceive that the Thames ſhould be fordable near its mouth, or a bridge 
ſtand a little higher up. He muſt have confounded ſome river that runs into 
the Thames with the Thames itſelf. (This is Rapin's obſervation.) But 
the paſſage in Dion Caſſius is capable of another ſenſe; which from the Greek 
trantlation may be thus rendered, The Britons retreated to the river Thames, 
* where it falls into the ſea, and that ſthe river] overflowing ſtagnates, or 
forms a lake, which having paſſed, as knowing thoſe places that were firm at 
bottom and tordable, the Romans,” &c. The words being thus underſtood, it 
is maniteſt, that it was the land-water or lake, over which the Britons paſſed 
and the Germans ſwam. And probably there might be a bridge acroſs this 
water, further up from the ſhore, where ſome of the Romans might alſo pats, 
There is a paſſage in Herodian relating to Severus, which ſeems to add much 
light to this paſſage of Dion, lib. iii. cap. 47. *Severus (ſays he) took care in the 
* firit place to lay bridges through the fenny grounds, that the ſoldiers might 
* pats them with ſafety, and might ſtand upon a ſolid bottom when they 
” tought, For many places of Britain being overflowed by the ſea, upon 
; the receſs of the tide become fenny, which the barbarians are accuſtomed 
to ſwim over or wade through.” To this may be added, that the mouth 
of the Thames in Dion's time was as well known to the Romans as the mouth 
of the Tiber. Horſley takes theſe fens to have been on the ſouth fide of the 
river, | 

{ Geſſoriacum. Dr. Halley takes Geſſoriacum to be Gravelin or Dun- 


kirk. Claudius, in all probability, landed at Portus Ritupenſis, called at- 
terwards Portos Britanniarum. | 


* 
— 


to go and head his army on the other ſide of the Thames. 
Whilſt the emperor was on his way, Plautius had it in his 
power to attack the Britons, who, deceived by his feemins 
backwardneſs, reſumed their courage, fancying it roceeded 
from his fear. But Plautius took care not to rob his maſter 
of the honour of a victory he thought himſelf ſure of. As 
ſoon as Claudius arrives, he heads his troops, approaches the 
Britons, and forcing them to come to a battle, entirely routs 
them. After this victory he advances to Camelodunum ||, 
where he meets with little refiſtance, and puſhing his con- 
queſts, ſubdues ſome of the neighbouring ſtates: Upon theſe 
ſucceſſes he is by the army ſaluted Imperator ſeveral times, 
contrary to the Roman cuſtom, which allowed no general to 
be honoured with that glorious title above once in the ſame 
war. | 
Ik by this expedition, which was finiſhed in fifteen days, 
Claudius acquired great fame, his moderation was no leſs 
honourable and advantageous to him. The vanquithed Bri- 
tons, touched with a ſenſe of his generoſity in leaving them 
the poſſeſſion of their goods, which he might have taken 
from them, carried their gratitude fo far as to erect a temple 
to him, and pay him divine honours. After this ſucceſsful 
expedition, the emperor committing the government of Bri- 
tain to Plautius, ſets out for Rome, where he ſafely arrives 
after a fix months abſence only. At his return the ſenate de- 
creed him the honour of a triumph, and the firname of Bri- 
tannicus, in memory of his ſubduing the Britons. The public 
rejoicings on this occafion held ſeveral days, and the poets 
diſplayed in lofty ſtrains the greatneſs and importance of his 
victories. And yet, Suctonius ſays, he became maſter of 
part of Britain without battle or bloodſhed d. But it is more 
probable, as Dion Caſſius alürms, that it coſt him a bloody 
battle. i | 

Plautius carried on the conqueſts begun by the emperor; 
being bravely ſeconded by Veſpaſian, and his fon Titus, who 
ſerved under him. Titus, then a tribune only, ſignalized 
himſelf on all occaſions. He had even the good fortune to 
ſave his father's lite in a battle. Veſpaſian, who had a large 
command, was often detached by the general on expeditions 
of moment, which gained him great reputation. He fought 
thirty battles with the Britons, ſubaucd two powerful nations, 
and conquered the Ifle of Wight. As all this was done under 
Plautius the commander in chief, he acquired great reputa- 
tion in this war. At length, being recalled, he goes and re— 
ceives at Rome the reward of his ſervices, the ſenate having 
decreed him the honour of an ovation, or inferior triumph. 
He was met by the emperor without the gates, who gave 
him the right-hand as they walked, in token of his great 
eſteem for him *. | 

Oſtorius Scapula was ſent into Britain in the room of Plau- 
tius. He arrives in the beginning of winter, and finds the 
Britons making continual inroads into the Roman conqueſts. 
They never imagine the new governor would march his army 
at ſuch a ſeaſon, in an unknown country. But he does not 
ſuffer them long to continue their ravages. Drawing his troops 
together, he forthwith marches againſt them with all expe- 
dition, and defeating the firſt that ſtand their ground, ſo diſ- 
perſes the reſt in the end, that he has no more to fear from 
their incurſions. However, not to be expoſed to continual 
alarms, he reſolves to confine them between the Avon and 
Severn, by means of forts built between the two rivers. Be- 
fore he puts this reſolution in practice, he makes Camelo- 
dunum a military colony. Much about the ſame time Lon- 
don was alſo made a trading ] colony, and that part of Britain 


According to ſome, Malden, according to others, Colcheſter in Eſſex. 
Dr. Gale will have it to be Malden. | 

$ Mr. Wright, of Stretton in Cheſhire, has lately publiſhed in his Travels, 
an inſcription which confirins this account of Suetonius. He took a copy ot 
it himſelf from the palace of Barberini at Rome, It is as follows: 

TI. CLAVDIO. CAS. 
AV GVSTO. 
PON-TIFICE MAX. TR. P. IX. 
COS, V. IUP NVL. . 
S ENAT VS. PO PVL. Q. R. QV OD 
REG ES. BRITANNIAE. ABS Q. 
VL A. AC TVRA. DOMVERIT. 
G ENTE SQVE. BARBARAS. 
| PRIMVS. INDICIO. SVBEGERTT. 

** From the following words of Tacitus, the wite of Plautius is ſuppoſed 
to be a Chriſtian, and the firſt in Britain.“ Pomponia Græcina infignis 
„ femina, Plautio, qui ovans ſe de Britannis retulit nupta, ac ſuperſtitionis 
externa rea, mariti judicio permiſſa.“ Annal. lib. xvi. cap. 32. This 
Pomponia Græcina, wife of Plaudius, and Claudia Ruthna a Britiſh lady, are 
ſuppoſed to be of “the faints that were in Cæfſar's houthold,” mentioned by 
St. Paul. Claudia is celebrated by Martial for her admirable beauty and 
learning, in the following epigram : 

From painted Britons how was Claudia born? 
The fair barbarian how do arts adorn ! 

When Roman charms a Grecian foul commend, 
Atheus and Rome may for the dame contend, 


The 
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lying between the Thames and the ſea, was reduced into the 
torm of a province, and called Britannia Prima. 

The Iceni*, not yet weakened by the foregoing wars, 
having from the beginning bcen in alliance with the Romans, 
were the firſt that oppoſed Oſtorius's deſign. Some neigh- 
bouring nations followed their example, and joining their 
forces under one general, they encamped upon advantageous 
ground, throwing up in haſte a breaſt-work of flints to pre- 
vent the attempts of the horſe. Though Oſtorius was then 
without any but the auxiliary forces +, he attacked them 
however, ordering the horſe to diſmount and ſupport thoſe 
that were to charge firſt. The reſiſtance of the Britons was 
more obſtinate than expected: nevertheleſs their intrench- 
ments were forced at laſt with great flaughter on their ſide, 
After this victory Oſtorius turns his arms againſt the Cangi 7, 


who keeping in ſmall parties, are quickly diſperſed. The 


Roman army was not far from the ſea that parts Ireland from 
Great Britain, when the general is informed that the Bri- 
gantes || are in arms. This news obliging him to deter the 
exccution of his firſt deſign, he marches with all ſpeed againſt 
the Brigantes, being willing to ſecure the old, before he pro- 
cceds to new conqueſts: The inſurrection is appeated by the 
death of the chief revolters. But the Silures &, the braveſt 
and moſt powerful of all the Britons, could not be tamed 
either by clemency or ſeverity. Their forces were ſo con- 
ſidcrable that the legions were obliged to march againſt them. 
They were headed by their king Caractacus, famous for his 
great exploits, and unverlally efteemed by his countrymen, 
being accounted the beſt general Britain had ever produced. 
This prince, whom the nations in alliance with the Silures, 
had made commander in chief, was retired into the country 
of the Ordovices **, where aflembling all his forces, he re- 
ſolves to expect the Romans. To that end he chules an ad- 
vantageous poſt of very difficult acceſs, and draws up his ar- 
my on the fide of a ſteep hill, with a little river +, at the 
bottom, which though fordable in many places, was of great 
ſervice to him. Moreover his camp being ſurrounded with 


a ſort of rampart of flints and ſtones, he ſeemed, thus poſted, 


to be out of all danger. Theſe dithculties are not ſuffici- 
ent to check the Romans, who appear before their enemies 
with their wonted bravery, and reſolve to exert their utmoſt, 
in expectation of ending, by a ſingle battle, a war that kept 
them as it were in another world. 'The Britons on their part 
prepare for battle with all poſſible ardour, not queſtioning but 
they ſhould free themſelves that day from the Roman yoke. 
Their leaders ride up and down, exhorting them to do their 
duty, by all the motives that could enflame their courage, 
and excite them to brave actions. Caractacus tells them, 
„This is the day that will give them liberty or perpetual 
&« flavery; and bids them call to mind the glory of their an- 
* ceſtors, who drove Cæſar out of Britain, and freed their 
& country from the dominion of the Romans.” The fol- 
diers with loud acclamations declare they are ready to ſhed 
the laſt drop of their blood in defence of their liberty. The 
reſolution that appeared in the looks of the Britons ſtartled 
the Roman general at firſt. But finding his army extremely 
eager to engage, he makes the fignal of battle, having firft 
oblerved in what place the river might beſt be forded. The 


Romans paſs it without much difficulty; but before they can 


approach the enemy's camp, they are expoſed to a ſhower of 
darts, by which many are killed and wounded. In ſpite of 
theie difhicultics they make ſeveral breaches in the rampart, 
which being nothing but looſe ſtones, is eaſily thrown down. 
As foon as they could ute their ſwords, it was not pothble 
for the Britons to ſtand againſt the warlike and veteran troops, 
who quickly put them to flight. Beſides the loſs ſuſtained 
by the Britons 1n the action, their defeat was the more con- 
fiderable by the taking of the wife, daughters, and brothers 
of Caractacus. This victory was followed, in a few days, 
With an unexpected happineſs to Oſtorius: Caractacus flying 
for protection to Cartiſmandua queen of the Brigantes, was 
by her delivered up to the Romans, for fear doubtleſs of 
drawing a victorious army into her country, ſhould ſhe think 
of protecting the vanquithed prince. He had now command- 
ed the confederate army of the Britons nine years; and his 
tame had reached as far as Rome, where all were ſurprized 
at his ſo long reſiſting the Roman power. When the empe- 


*The inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Hunting- 

donſhire, Rowland obſerves, that Cyn or Kyn, ſignifies in Britiſli, Firſt or 
Foremoit, Hence Kynta, or Kent, ſo called from being the firſt in ſituation 
from the continent, and Uch-Kyn (Icenorum regio) 1, e. next to Kyn or 
Kent. 
+ Every legion had ſo many auxiliaries, the number of which is ſuppoſed, 
as to the foot, to be the ſame with the legion, but double as to the horſe, 
Horſley, p. 87. The auxiharies were foreigners, whereas the legions were 
Romans. 8 

t Generally ſuppoſed to be inhabitants of the weſtern parts of Wales, but 
FHorſley places them about Derbyſhire, near the Brigantes, p. 3 5, 
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ror had notice of the victory, and taking of Caractacus, he 
ordered the captives to be ſent to Rome, that he might be- 
hold in chains a prince that had been talked of as a very for- 
midable enemy. On a day appointed, the people being all 
preſent, and the emperor ſeated on his throne, there came firſt 
Caractacus's vaſſals and retinue, with the capariſons and other 
ſpoils of war; then his wife, daughters, and brothers; and 
laſtly Caractacus himſelf, walking with a fettled counte- 
nance, without holding down his head, or appearing too 
much dejected at his misfortune. When he came near the 
emperor, he made the following ſpeech, if it be true that 
Tacitus did not make it for him : 

If my moderation had been as great as my birth or for- 
tune, Rome had feen me this day her ally and not captive, 
and perhaps ſhe would not have difdained to rank in the 
number of her friends, a prince royally deſcended; and who 
* commanded many nations. My preſent condition is as diſ- 
*© honourable to me, as it is glorious to you. I had arms, 
* horſes, riches and grandeur. Is it ſtrange I ſhould part 
* with them unwillingly ? Does it follow, becauſe you have 
a mind to rule over all, that therefore every one muſt tame- 
ly fubmit ? Had I ſooner been betrayed to you, neither 
your glory nor my misfortunes had been rendered ſo famous, 
and my puniſhment would have been buried in eternal ob— 
Itvion : but now it you preſerve my life, I ſhall be a ſtand- 
ing monument of your clemency to future ages.” The 
emperor, moved with theſe words, generouſly pardons the 
captives, and orders their chains to be taken off. The firſt 
uſe they make of their hberty is to go and fall at the em- 
preſs's feet, who, in all appearance, interceded for them. 
The ſenate being aflembled to conſider of a due reward for 
Oſtorius, his victory was ſpoken of in terms very much to his 
advantage. It was declared to equal Scipio's over Syphax, and 
Paulus Amilius's over Perſeus; and therefore it was reſolv- 
cd that the fame honours ſhould be decreed him. 

Mean while Oſtorius's reputation began to fink, either be- 
cauſe he grew remils after acquiring ſo great fame, or becauſe 
the Britons had exerted themſelves more vigoroully to repair 
the diſgrace of their late defeat. They ſucceſsfully attacked 
the troops that were left to build forts in the country of the 
Silures, and had not timely relief come from the neighbour- 
ing gariſons, would have cut them in pieces. The comman- 
der and eight captains, with a good number of ſoldiers, were 
ſlain. Another time they defeated the Roman foragers, and 
put the horſe that guarded them in diſorder. In this action 
they improved their advantage in ſuch manner, that Oſto- 
rius was obliged to advance with the legions, after having 
tried in vain to reſtore the battle with ſupplies of the light- 
armed troops. The coming of the legions revived the cou- 
rage of the Romans, and forced the Britons to retreat, though 
with little loſs. After that, there were ſeveral conflicts with 
various ſuccels, according to the circumſtances of time and 
place, | | 
The Silures, of all the Britiſh nations, were the moſt ob- 
ſtinate, being exaſperated at the emperor's ſaying, Britain 
would have no peace, till, like the Sicambri, they were tranſ- 
ported into ſome foreign country. They ſurprized two co- 
horts, that by the avarice of the officers, and greedy deiire 
of pillage, were advanced too far into the enemy's quarters. 
By diſtributing the ſpoil and priſoners, they endeavoured to 
draw in the reſt of the nations to revolt. Oftorius dies abouc. 
this tune with vexation, for not being able to put an end to 
the war. The Britons rejoice at his death, and the more for 
their aſcribing it to his grief that he could not ſtop the pro- 
greſs of their victories. : 

As it was dangerous, in the preſent poſture of affairs, fo 
the emperor to leave the army long without a general, Aulus 
Didius is immediately ſent over, who finds matters in a worſe 
condition than ever, a legion commanded by Manlius Valens 
having been defeated. The loſs however was not ſo great as 
reported. Nevertheleſs Didius himſelf magnified it very 
much, that he might gain the more honour in reſtoring affairs, 
or leſſen the diſgrace, if the war ſhould continue any time. His 
arrival was a check to the Silures, who, exalted with their 
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late ſucceſs, were making inroads into the frontiers of the 


Roman province. 
Mean while Venutius, king of the Brigantes, ſucceſſor of 


|| Inhabitants of Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Weſtmorland, Cum- 
berland. | 

$ Inhabitants of Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouth- 
ſhire, Glamorganſhire. 

** Inhabitants of Montgomeryſhire, Merionethſhire, Caernarvonſhire, 
Flintſhire, Denbighſhire. 

++ Horſley /takes this river to be the Severn rather than the Dee. 

tt In the 15 of Shropſhire where the rivers Clune and Temd meet, is 
a hill to whichithere is no acceſs but at one place, called Caer-Caradoc, ſo 
named from Caractacus, where yet are to be ſeen the relics of theſe ſtone 
ramparts. Hortley, p. 31. 

She 
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Caractacus in the command of the army, is perſuaded by the 
inſtigations of Cartiſmandua his queen, (the tame that betray- 
ed Caractacus) to enter into an alliance with the Romans. 
As long as this prince lived in a good underſtanding with his 
queen, he ſuffered the Romans peaceably to enjoy their con- 


queſts, ſatisfied with preſerving his own dominions, without 


troubling himfelf about the concerns of the other nations, 
A quarrel arifing between him and his queen, and ending in a 
domeſtick war, cauſed him to take other meaſures *. Though 
hitherto he had no averſion to the Romans, he is now torced 
to declare againſt them, they having impolitickly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of his queen. This partiality of theirs ſo enrages him, 
that he uſes all his intereſt with his countrymen to {tir them 
up to a revolt, The war is kindled atreſh with greater fury 
than ever, though in the abſence of Didius, who, being very 
old, managed affairs by his heutenants. | 
Veranius, who ſucceeded him in the reign of Nero, died 
before he had done any thing remarkable. It 1s true, his 
head was full of vaſt projects, and the fame he had acquired 
in other poſts, gave occaſion to think him capable of execut- 
ing the greateſt undertakings. But his will , {tufted with flat- 
tering praiſes of the emperor, and full of vain boaſts, that in 


caſe he had lived but two years longer he would have fubdu- 


ed all Britain, made him forfeit the good opinion people had 
conceived of him. 

Suetonius Paulinus was appointed to fill his place. Great 
matters were expected from this general, whoſe merit was 
compared with Corbulo's, who had lately conquered Armenia, 


As he himſelf looked with emulation on the glory acquired by 


that great man, he burned with defire to confirm, by freſh ex- 


ploits, the good opinion the world had entertained of his ex- 
perience and bravery. The moment he comes to his govern- 


ment, he forms the project of conquering the iſle of Mona+, 


now called Angleſey. To that end he paſſes the foot over in 


flat-bottomed boats, the ſea being very ſhallow in that place, 
the horſe following, ſome ſwimming, others fording 7. The 
iſlanders are drawn up on the other fide, with the women run- 
ing up and down, dreſſed like furies, their hair hanging 
looſe, firebrands in their hands, and ſurrounded with the druids, 
who, with hands lifted up to heaven, pour out dreadful curſes 
and imprecations. The horror of this fight ſo aſtoniſhes the 
Romans, that they ſtand ſtock ſtill, expoſed to the enemy's 
darts. But at length, the ſhame of being frighted by a com- 
pany of frantick women and prieſts, and the exhortation of 
their general, bringing them to their ſenſes and courage, they 


fall upon the enemy ſword in hand, and become maſters of the 
land. The firſt thing Paulinus did was to order all the con- 


fecrated groves to be cut down, where the iſlanders ſacrificed 
their captives, and conſulted their gods, by inſpecting the 
entrails of men. 35 

But whilſt Paulinus is employed in this expedition, an un— 
expected turn obliges him to leave Mona in an abrupt man- 
ner, to go and ſettle affairs of much greater moment. 

Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, dying, left by will the em— 
peror and his daughters co-heirs to his great treaſures, in ex- 
pectation to procure by that means Nero's protection tor his 
family and people. But this precaution had a quite contrary 
effect. Praſutagus is no ſooner laid in his grave, but the em- 
peror's officers ſeize upon all his effects in their maſter's name. 
Boadicea ||, his widow, a woman of great courage and a high 
ſpirit, oppoſing theſe unjuſt proceedings, meets with treth 
cauſe of diſcontent in the contempt ſhewn to her remonſtran- 
ces. As ſhe is expreſſing by her complaints, her reſentment 
of the injury done to her daughters, the brutiſhneſs of the 
officers is ſuch, that they order her to be publicly whipped. 
And then, not ſatisfied with ſo outrageous an affront, they 
cauſe her daughters to be raviſhed by the ſoldiers. 

The Britons looked upon this ſtrange barbarity with ſuch 
indignation, that the whole ifland was poſſeſſed with a ſpirit 
of revolt, which quickly breaks out into action. The Iceni 
lead the way, and are ſoon followed by their neighbours the 
Trinobantes. Venucius and his party join with them, and in 
ſhort, all the nations in ſubjection to the Romans riſe in arms 
with one confent, the city of London only excepted. The 
Roman hiſtorians themſelves own, that the injuſtice and vio- 
lence of the emperor's officers gave the Britons but too juſt 
cauſe to revolt. They were thruſt out of their poſſeſſions 
without any form of law, by the veterans that were ſent to 


* She rejected him, and marries his eſquire Vellocatus, making him king. 


I 


+ So called from Mon, ſignifying in old Britiſh, the furthermoſt or end, 
in reſpect of its ſituation from the continent of Gaul. Rowl. p. 21. 

} The Romans are ſuppoſed to have paſſed from Lhan vair is Gair in Caer- 
narvonſhire to Lhan Idan in Angleſey, which is ſtill the ſhalloweſt part of the 
Fretun, and there are remarkable works yet viſible near Lhan Idan. See 
Camden, p. 675, 676. 


This name is variouſly written; Xiphiline, Dion's epitomizer, has it Bon- 


ſuffer in ſome mcaſure a double death. 


ſettle in the iſland. Catus Decianus, Nero's procurator, with: 
out any regard to the ordinance of Claudius, that left the 
vanquiſhed in poſſeſſion of their goods, confiſcated their eſtates 
to the emperor's uſe. The petitions preſented to him on that 
occation were all rejected; and without alledging any other 
reaſon but his will, which he made a law, he minded nothing 
but his own and his maſter's profit. Seneca himſelf, with all 
his noble ſentiments of moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, which 
ſhine in his writings, but were never ſcen in his practice, is 
ſaid to contribute very much to the inſurrection, by rigorouſ- 
ly exacting on a ſudden the money he had lent ſome of the 
Britons upon uſury d. This treatment bred in the minds of 
the people ſo great an averſion to a foreign yoke, that they 
were all unanimouſly determined to ſhake ir off. Venutius, 
mortal enemy of the Romans, cheriſhes the rebellion to the 
utmoſt of his power. The very adherents of the queen, lay- 
ing aſide their domeſtick quarrels, and renouncing che triend— 
ſhip of the Romans, join with the reſt of their country men 
for the recovery of their liberty, 

Boadicea, animated with an ardent defire of revenge, heads 
the revolters, and carneſily exhorts them to take advantage of 
the Roman general's abſence to free themſelves from flaverv, 
by putting their oppreſſors, the foreigners, all to the ſword. 
The Britons immediately embrace the propoſal, and fall in a 
ſudden and furious manner upon the Romans diſperſed in their 
colonies, which were more carefully embcllifked than fortified, 
maſſacreing all without diſtinction of age or ſex. Unheard- 
of crueltics are acted upon this occaſion, and ſtrange puniſh- 
ments invented to glut the fury of the enraged people. Wives 
are hung up with their infants at their breaſts, to make them 
( Virews have their 
breaſts cut off and crammed into their mouths, to make them 
ſeem in the agonics of death to cat their own fleſh. The ve- 
terans, at Camelodunum, retiring into a temple for ſanctuary, 
are ſacrilegiouſſy burned alive, rather than ſuffered to flarve 
to death. In a word, the fury of the Britons is carried to 
that height, that not a fingle Roman eſcapes. Lighty thou- 
ſand ** are computed to pcrith in this mafſacre. 

Let us reflect here a little on the politicks of thoſe con— 
querors of the world, ſo great maſters in the art of govern- 
ment. Upon their ſubduing a country, they immediately tent 
thither numerous colonies, who, by degrees, mixing and in- 
termarrying with the natives, ſecured to them their conqueſts. 
Of this Britain is a remarkable inſtance, where, though the 
iſland had been conquered bur eighteen years before by Clau— 
dius, above eighty thouſand Romans were already ſettled, 
beſides Paulinus's army, and doubtleſs ſome garifons in the 
fortified places, which the fury of the Britons could not pc- 
netrate. 

Paulinus receiving advice of this revolution, ſuddenly quits 
the iſle of Mona to march againſt the revolted Britons, who 
have now an army of 'a hundred thouſand men, under the 
conduct of Boadicea, whoſe noble ſtature and heroic courage 
makes them hope the may have likewiſe all the qualities of a 
general. This princefs, fired with the affronts the had re- 
ceived, ardently defires to engage with Paulinus, whote army 


is only ten thouſand ſtrong, in expectation of complestiug her 


revenge, by the deſtruction of fo inconfiderable remains of the 


enemy. Mean while, Paulinus expecting no ſuccours from 
any place, is in great ſtraits. The ninth legion, commanded 
by Petilius Cerealis, was juſt then entirely defeated. Pœnius 
Poſthumus, with a conſiderable detachment of the ſecond, re- 
tuſed, contrary to the law of arms, to obey his general's or- 
ders to come and join him. Thus Paulinus is under a neceffity 
either of marching againſt his enemies with his little army, or 
of expecting them in ſome town. He chulcs the latter, and 
ſhuts himſelf up in London, but quickly alters his reſolution. 
Foreſecing his endeavours to fave that colony will endanger 
the whole province, he marches. out, notwithſtanding the 
cries and intreaties of the inhabitants, -not to abandon them to 
the fury of the rebels. However with his handful of troops, 
he ſeemed little able to ſtand againſt an army of an hundred 


thouſand men. But great men very often, by their courage 


and experience, find means to extricate themſelves out of the 
greateſt difficulties. Paulinus plainly ſees, that in ſuch an ex- 
tremity he muſt either conquer or die, the relief he might 
expect being too far off, and the danger at hand. Therctore, 
inſtead of retiring from the Britons, now marching towards 


duca ; Tacitus calls her Voadica, and Boudicea; Camden and others, Beodi- 
cia, but moſt uſually Boadicea. 
$ Seneca is ſaid by Dion Caſſius to have in Britain, about this time, to the 
value of three hundred thouſand pounds, as Camden computes it. Xiphil. 
in nar, Stilling. Orig. Brit. p. 5. 
** Rapin tollows Dion Geſtus. Tacitus ſays only ſeventy thouſand; his 
words are, ad ſeptuaginta millia civium et ſociorum. Verulamium was a 
municipium; ſo that Civium may refer chiefly to this place, and Sociorum to 
London, which was only a trading colony. _ 
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him, he reſolves to meet them. This reſolution inſpires his 
troops with ſuch courage, that they readily follow him ; 10 
powerſvl is an army's good opinion of their general. Pauli- 
nus ſummons all his experience to balance by his conduct the 
advantage of the enemy's numbers. He pitched upon a nar- 
row piece of ground for the field oi battle, with a foreſt be- 
hind, that ſecured him from ambuſcades in the rear, and a 
large plain before, where the Britons were encamped. He 
draws up the legions cloſe together in the centre, the light 
armed are placed round them, and the horie make the two 
wings. The enemies ſwarm abour the plain in battalions and 
ſquadrons, exulting at their numbers *, and fecure of victory. 
Their wives and children are brought into the field in wag- 
gons, Which line their intrenchments, to be witneſſes of their 
actions and partners in the ſpoil. : 
Boadicea, with her daughters by her fide in the chariot, 
rides up and down, addreſſing herſelf to the ſeveral nations in 
the following manner, “ That it was not the firſt time the 
„ Britons had becn victorious under the conduct of their 
queens. That, for her part, ſhe came not there, as one 
deſcended from royal progenitors, to fight for empire or 
riches; but as one of the common people, to avenge the 
loſs of their liberty, the wrongs done to her own perion, 
and the violation of her daughter's chaſtity. That the 
Roman's luſt was grown to that height, that neither old nor 
young eſcaped its pollutions; but the gods had already be- 
gun to puniſh them according to their deſerts; for one le- 
ion that durſt hazard a battle was cut in pieces, and the 
reſt ſkulked in their camp +, or fled for their lives; to 
that inſtead of being able to ſtand the attack of a victori- 
ous army, the very ſhouts of fo many thouſands would put 
them to flight. That if the Britons would but confider the 
number of their forces, and the motives of the war, they 
would reſolve to vanquiſh or die. That it was much bet- 
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ce ter to fall honourably in defence of their liberty, than to 
cc be expoſed again to the outrages of the Romans. This was 
cc 


her reſolution ; but as for the men, they might, if they 
« pleaſed, live and be flaves.” 
her ſpecch to let looſe a hare, ſhe concealed in her bolom, as 
a good omen of victory. 

Whilſt Boadicea is endeavouring to animate the Britons, 
Paulinus is not idle at the proſpect of ſo great danger. 
Though he is affured of the bravery of his troops, he exhorts 
them to deſpiſe the clamour and threats of the barbarians. 
He repreſents to them, that among the enemy there were 
* more women than ſoldiers; and that the greateſt part of 
them, having neither arms nor courage, would immed1- 
ately take to their heels, when they came to feel the force 
of their victorious arms. That in the moſt numerous ar- 
mies, the deciſion of the battle depended upon a few, and 
that their glory would be ſo much the greater as it was the 
leſs divided. That they ſhould take care only to keep their 
ranks cloſe, and fight ſword in hand, after they had thrown 
their darts. And laſtly; that they ſhould not loſe time 
about the ſpoil, which would be the certain reward of their 
victory.” Theſe words are followed with ſuch loud accla- 
mations, and the reſolution of the ſoldiers appears fo great, 
that the general, not doubting of ſucceſs, orders a charge to 
be founded. The Romans dart their javelins, without quit- 
ting the advantage of their poſt. But their quivers being 
emptied they advance {word in hand, ſeconded by the auxti- 
liaries, who fight with equal bravery, in an opinion there was 
no ſafety but in victory. VWhillt the fight was carried on with 
darts at a diſtance, the Britons were in hopes the Romans, 
daunted at the number of their enemies, would take to flight, 
But when they lee the legions advancing ſword in hand, with 
ſhort and thick fteps, and no ſigns of fear in their looks, they 
fall into diſorder, which continually increaſes, there being 
no leaders or othcers capable of repairing it #, The Romans, 
ſeeing them thus ſhaken, tall upon them with-great fury, and 
put the whole army into the utmoſt confution, who now think 
only of ſaving themſelves by flight. At the ſame time the 
Roman horle in the wings breaking through the Britiſh ca- 
valry, a terrible rout enſues of the frighted troops. It is 
even with difficulty they run away, by reaſon of the great 
number of carriages, full of unſerviceable multitudes, which 
firſt retiring, become an obſtacle to the flight of the army. 
The Roman ſoldiers ſpare neither age nor ſex, but ſacrifice 
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* The army conſiſted of 230,000, according to Dion Caſſius. 

+ Alluding to Pœnius Poſthumus's conduct, who ſcems to have refuſed 
to draw his legion out of their ſtation or camp. Horiley, p. 29. 

£ Thete laſt words are not in Tacitus. 


4 Their capital was Iſurium, called by Antonine Iſu-Brigantum, now Al- 


borough in Vorkſhire, which appears to have been a very large ſtation. It 

mutt be obſerved, that encampments upon a march were by the Romans 
-v 7 » p A . ” * 4 

ealled Caſtra. Winter or ſummer quarters, Caſtra Hiberna, aut Ettiva, 


horſes. 


She is ſaid at the end of 
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to their revenge the women and, children, and even the very 
This victory equalled their moſt famous ones, if it 
be true, as Tacitus aſſirms, that eighty thouſand Britons were 
flain, with the loſs only of four hundred Romans, and as 
many wounded, Boadicea eſcaped falling into the hands of 
the conquerors ; but was touched with ſo deep a ſente of her 
ſhame and loſs, that ſhe ended her days with poiſon. On the 
other fide, Pœnius Poſthumus, who refuſed to obey his ge— 
neral, either to avoid the puniſhment due to his offence, or 
tor grief at loſing his ſhare of the glory of the victory, ſtab- 
bed himſelf. | 
How advantageous to the Romans the conſequences of ſo 
great a victory wefe, may be eaſily conceived. The Britons, 
in the utmoſt conſternation, without general or army, fly 
before their enemies, without offering the leaſt reſiſtance. 
Their miſery 1s farther increaſed by a famine brought upon 
themſelves by neglecting to ſow their lands. All their hopes 
are, that the inconfiderable number of their enemies muſt 
oblige them to keep together, and thereby afford time to form 
another army. But thele hopes vaniſh upon the Romans re- 


ceiving a ſtrong reinforcement from Germany. No doubt, as 


matters then ſtood, Paulinus's army would have been ſuffi- 
cient to complete the conqueſt of Britain, if diſſenſions ariſ- 
ing among the Romans had not prevented them from im- 
proving their adyantages. | | 

Julius Claſſicianus, who ſucceeded Decianus in the office 
of procurator, diſagreeing with Paulinus, ſtudied to croſs him 
in all his deſigns. Probably the general would not ſuffer him 
to continue the oppreſhons that occaſioned the late revolt. 
However this be, Clafficianus conceives fo violent a hatred for 
him that he declares publicly, and even writes to the empe- 
ror's miniſters at Rome, that there is no proſpect of ending 
the war, as long-as the management is lett to Paulinus. In 
all his reports to the emperor's miniſters, he imputes the good 
iuccels to fortune, and the bad to the governor's ill conduct, 
intimating, that if another general were ſent, it would be very 
ealy to appeaſe the troubles, without diſobliging the province. 
At laſt Nero, hearing of this diſſenſion, orders his treedman 
Polycletus to go and learn the cauſe. © The reſpe& ſhown 
him by Paulinus was ſurprizing to the Britons, who could not 
conceive that ſuch a general, and a victorious army, ſhould be 
accountable to a treedman. This reſpect however was not 
paid in vain. Polycletus, in his report to the emperor, julti- 
tics Paulinus, and ſo manages that he keeps his command. 
But in the end, Claſſicianus beginning afreſh, prevails by his 
friends and ſecret practices, to have Paulinus relieved by Pe- 
tronius Turpilianus, who being a perſon of no ambition, acted 
nothing memorable, hiding his love of caſe and ſloth under 
the {pectous name of the love of peace. 

To him ſucceeds Trebellius Maximus, as indolent as him- 
ſelf, and famous for nothing during his government but his 
quarrel with Cælius commander of the twenticth legion. This 
quarrel is carried 1o high, that great part of the army deſert— 


ing their general, he is forced at length to fly to Vitellius, 


who commanded the Roman army in Germany. 

In the mean time Nero dying, the Britons enjoy ſome. re- 
ſpite, during the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho, there being 
neither governor nor general. The Roman army was com- 
manded only by tribunes, among whom Czlius bore the chief 
way. Vitellius being come to the empire ſends Vectius 
Bolanus into Britain, to take upon him the command of the 
army. The new governor, little ſkilled in the art of war, 
Icaves the Britons in quiet, and contents himſelf with gaining 
the affections of the ſoldiers, without having the authority of 
a general. He continues in the province till Veſpaſian, who 
ſucceeds Vitellius in the imperial throne, being informed of 
the wants of Britain, ſends thither Petilius Cerealis. Petilius, 
during his government, attacks and defeats in ſeveral battles 
the Brigantes, the moſt numerous and conſiderable of all the 
Yitiſh nations ||. Julius Frontinus ſucceeds him, and acquires 
no leſs glory than his predeceſſor. He ſubdues the warlike 
Silurcs, whole country ſeemed, by its ſituation, to ſcreen them 
from all attacks. 

Towards rhe end of Veſpaſian's reign, Julius Agricola is 
ſent into Britain to ſucceed Frontinus. Here we begin to have 
fuller accounts of the Britiſh war; for which we are wholly 
indebted to 'Tacitus, who has taken care to write the life of 
his tather-in-law Agricola, in order to give that luſtre to his 


The word Statio is uſed by Cæſar, Tacitus, &c. for the duty of ſoldiers upon 
guard, or for the men employed in this duty. But afterwards Statio was 
applied to a fort or place where the ſoldiers lodged, and like Vegetius's Caſ- 
tella, were often built like towns in the borders of the empire, where they 
were conſtant fences againſt the enemy. The ſtations here in England were 
ſtrong fortifications, of no great extent; adjoining to which were utually other 
eee torming a ſort of town, to which the tation was in the nature of a 
Citadel, . 
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actions they juſtly deſerved, and which perhaps they. would 

have wanted, had it not been for that illuſtrious hiſtorian * 
Some time before Agricola was appointed governor of 

Britain, the Ordovices had ſurprized and cut in picces a body 


of Roman horſe, quartered in their frontiers. This accident 


gave occaſion to apprehend the like again, and cauſed the Ro- 
mans to expect with great imp. tience the arrival of a new go- 
vernor. The news that Agricola was to command them, 1 re- 
vived their courage. They did not queſtion but under a ge- 
neral of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation they thould quickly put an 
end to the war. However, he could not come till about the 
middle of ſummer. Though he finds no magazine for the army, 
diſperied 1 in ſeveral places tor their better ſubſiſtance, he raves 
them together without delay. He immediately attacks the 
Ordovices, and notwith ſta nding the difficulty of the under— 
taking by reaſon of the end places he is forced to 
go through in queſt of them, makes them pay dear for the ad- 
vantage they had lately gained. All the world was furprized 
to ſce him fighting the enemies of the empire upon his firſt 
entrance, a time uſually ſpent by other governors in. feaſting 
and diverſions, or in receiving the comple ments of the province. 
But there was ſtill greater reaſon to admire his diligence, 
when he was ſeen in his firſt campaign, to attack the iſle of 
Mona, which the Romans had been forced to abandon, though 
he w anted flat-bottomed veſſels for the expedition. He or- 
dered a choice body of auxiliaries, who were acquainted with 
the ſhallows, to ſwim over, which they performed lo dex- 
trouſly, (being trained up by the cuſtom of their native coun- 
try to manage in ſwimming themſelves, their horſes and arms) 
that the inhabitants, aſtoniſhed at the fight, and never ſuſpect- 
ing any ſuch thing, ſurrendered the iſle to the Romans with- 
out obliging them to draw a ſword. 

War was not the only affair that employed the new gover- 
nor. Whilit his arms are triumphant, he carefully enquires 
about every thing relating to the government of the province, 
and the proj bereſt means to ke ep. the people in obedience. 
This enquiry ſhe vs him thut the Britons are not to be tamed 
by arms alone, but that lenity is no lets neceflary than force. 
And therefore he ſpends the whole winter atter his firſt cam- 
paign, in diligenily regulating ſeveral abuſes crept in by the 
avarice or negligence of former governors, He takes care 
to prevent all kind of exactions; to cauſe juſtice to be admi- 
niſtered punctually and impartially; in a word, ro remove 
every occaſion of diſcontent from the Britons in ſubjection to 
the empire. This proceeding gained their affection to ſuch a 
degree, that he had no cauſe to fear a revolt whilſt he ſhould 
be employed in making new conqueſts. Vet baten dying 
about this time, his for. Titus ſucceeds him, and knowing 
Agricola's great 88 continues him in his government. 

In the ſpring the general takes the field again, and marches 
towards the north, where he makes ſoine conqueſts. He ob- 
ſerved the Romans commonly loft in the winter what they 

gained in the ſummer, becauſe they durſt not venture to quar- 
ter in the conquered countries, which were too much expol- 
ed 10 prevent this inconvenience, he reſolved to build torts 
in proper places, where garriſons m1 night be kept in the win- 
ter, alway s ready to repulſe the enemy. As he was a great 
maſter in the art of fortifica' tion, theſe "Torre were built and 


fituated in ſuch mannygr, that the Romans were never under a 


neceſſity to quit them, nor the enemies cvor able to take them]. 
During the following winter Ag ;771Cola's chief buſineſs was 
to e the rough manners of the Brit ons, and inſtil intc 
them a defire to e > the cuſtoms of the Romans. His 
pains are not beſtowed in vain. Soon after Britain is adorned 


with ſtately temples, noble porticos, and many fine firucturcs 


both public and private, of a very different taſte from what 
had been hitherto ſeen. The Britiſh nobles even pride them- 
telycs in ſpeaking the Latin tongue, to which a little before 
they were utterly averſe, They dreſs likewiſe after the Ro- 
man manner, and in ſhort, as Tacitus obſerves, are brou: ght 
to eſteem, as politeneſs and good breeding, what was only a 
badge of their {lavery. 

In his third campaign, Agricola advances as far as the ri- 
ver Tweed, fortifying his conqueſts with caſtles and fortreiles 
in {everal places. 

The fourth ſummer was ſpent in ſubduing the nations in- 
habiting between the Tweed and the two friths of Glota and 
Bodotria, now called of Dunbritton and Edinburgh. Thoſe 


* Tacitus's life of Agricola is juſtly eſteemed a maſter- piece by the beſt 
Judges. The ftrength and vivacity of the expreſſion, the beauty and vatiety 
of thought, are almoſt inimitable. Hort ley, P. 38. 

This paſlage of Tacitus, (ſays Hor Hey) 1 is almoſt incredible, though we 
exten it no farther than to the time of Tacitus writing his hiſtory. There is 
perhaps a good deal of compliment in it to Agricol: a, the hiſtorian's father- 
welaw and favourite hero. It ſeems not to be well conſiſtent with another 
patlage, * perdomita Britannia & ſtatim amiſſa.“ Hitt, lib. i. cap. 2. The 
torts built thus owe by Agricola are ſuppoſed to be on the border s, eſpecially 
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two arms of the eaſt and weſt ſeas ſhoot fo far into the land. 
that they are parted only by an iſthmus of between thirty and 
forty miles. Upon this iſthmus Agricola raiſes forts and 
plants garriſons for the ſecurity of the Roman province, which 
he had extended thus far. By this means the nations yet un- 
conquered, were pent u as it were in a fe ur ifland, 
What Agricola had done ſhould, one would think, have ſa- 
tisfied his ambition : but he was labouring alſo for the glory 
of the Roman name, which, as Tacitus expreſſes i it, knew no 
bounds. During his fifth campai zn, Agricola le ads his 2 my 
beyond the friths, where he dilcovers countries and nations, 
whoſe very names were unknown to. the Romans: Some of 
them he conquers, and leaves garrifons in the weſtern parts 
oppotite to Ireland. His deſign was to attempt the conqueſt 
of that iſland, that it might be a, check upon Britain, being 
perfectly form d of the At ite of the country by a lard Ya 
niſhed from rhence. Tacitus favs, he heard his father in-law 
ſay, that with one legion and a few auxiliaries, he could caftly 


become maſter of that ifland; the conquelt whereof would 


be of great ſervice to Kee the Britons in awe. 

In his fixth campaign, the Roman general paſſes Bodotria, 
ordering his fleet to row along the coaſts, and difcover the 
creeks and harbours in thoſe northern parts. This was the 
firſt Roman fleet that ap Een on thoſe teas, the fight where- 
of inſpired the enemy with terror, but the Raman 1s With COU- 
rage, who having ventured upon thoſe unknown countries 
with ſome dread, were extremely animated by the communi— 
cation they had with their fleet, which always kept near. the 
ſhore. 

But while Agricola was advancing towards the north, a re— 
port was ſpread that the northern nations had drawn together 
a formidable army, and attacked the torts built.on their fron- 
tiers. The news of this armament being, confirmed a few 
days after by deſerters, the principal officers of the armv ad- 
viſed the general to relinquiſh h1s conquc Us beyond the friths, 
and avoid the thame of being compelled to it by force. Bur 
he rejected this advice, as injurious to his maſter's honour 
and intereſt.  Whilit he was deliverating ns this wk he 
had notice that the enemies were coming upon him with an 
army of numberleſs multitudes, ac e to common — ry 
Apprehenfive of being ſurrounded, he divided his 0 
three bodies, hearing the enemy had done the fame. This 
precaution had like to have coſt him dear. For the enemies 
having intelligence of it, alter their relolution, and with unit- 
ed forces ſet upon the ninth legion in the might, as they K's 
encamped at a good diſtance from the reſt of the ar my. The 
turprized che advanced guard, and attacking the camp with 
great tury, had hke to become maſters of it. Agricola, upon 
notice of their march, made all poſſible haite to the reliot of 
the legion. But for fear of being too lat he ordered the 
horſe to go before and maintain the tight, till the reſt of the ar- 
my came up. He appeared at day break i in fight of the ene- 
mies, who ſeeing him advance, v ould have retreated, but not 
having time, were forced to continue the fight. The battle was 
fierce and ob{tinate. The Romans, that were almoſt defeated 
in their camp, vigorouſly endeavour to repair their diſ- 
grace, at the fight of their companions who were coming to 


G 


their aſſiſtance. And theſe ſceing the ninth legion in danger 
ruth turiouſly upon the enemy to relieve them. Both fought 
with ſuch cout age and bravery, that the enemy began at Wat 
to give ground. The tens favoured their retreat, otherwiſe 
the war had becn terminated by that ſingle battle +, 

This defeat, though confiderable, diſheartened not the 
iſlanders. T' bey imputed their misfortune to chance. and 
other circumſtances, rather than to the valour of the Ro- 
mans, an id reſolved to try the fortune of war once more: 
Having conveyed their women and children into the towns, 
they came together from all Parts, and formed a more nume 
rous army than the firſt, with a rc ſolution ſtoutly to defend 
their my 

But whilſt the Romans are preparing in the winter to with— 
ſtand the eflorts of their enemies, and even to attack them, 9 
cohort of Uſippians, levied in Germany, form 
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a defign to re- 
turn home, and execute it with that ſecrecy ho expedition, 
that it co ald not be prevented. A captain and fome Roman 
ſoldiers, placed among Her to diſcipline them, were Killed, 
leſt they ſhould oppole the deſign. Which done, theſe Ger- 
mans ſeize upon two { ſmall veitels, kill one of the pilots, 


on the weſtern ſide of the ifland, along which Agricola marched, Horſley, 
40. 
Fg + This battle was fought, according to Gordon, in the county of Fife; 
for there is a Roman c: np in Sir John Malcolm's ground at Lochore, tuo 
miles from Lochleven, and a large morals near it, and formerly a wood. Alf 
near this place is a ſmall village called Blair, Which in the old language ſig- 
niſies a place of battle. Horilc y, p. 44. 
+ Tacitus fays three, Vit. Agr, 


Tacitus 
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and compel the other to conduct them, threatning to ſerve him 
as they had done his companion: after which they ſet fail 
before their intentions could be known. They had laid their 
meaſures ſo ill, that they were quickly in want of proviſions, 
and reduced to the neceſſity of cating ſome of their com- 
rades. "Thoſe that remained alive, ignorant of the art of na- 
vigation, were driven aſhore on the coaſt of Friſeland and 
made flaves *._ | 

Upon opening the next campaign, Agricola orders his fleet 


to row along the coaſt, to keep ſeveral places in awe, At the 


ſame time he marches at the head of his troops, taking for 
guides ſome natives of known fidelity, that were acquainted 
with the ways. When he comes near the Grampian moun- 
tain, he ſees the enemies drawn up to the number of thirty 
thouſand, beſides volunteers, who flocked together to be at a 
battle, of which liberty or ſlavery was to be the iſſue. Upon 
the armies approaching each other, Galgacus, commander of 
the iſlanders, repreſents to them, * That being at the extre- 
« mity of the iſle, they have no refuge left if vanquiſhed, and 
ce therefore nothing but victory can deliver them from per- 
ce petual bondage.” On the other fide, Agricola exhorts his 
ſoldiers © to do their duty, by the confideration of their paſt 
c victories. Particularly he ſets before their eyes their ſad 


c condition, if after being defeated, they are forced to ſeeæk 


ce for ſhelter among the Britons, who for fifty years together 
& have felt the force of their victorious arms.” Whilſt the 
general is yet ſpeaking the ſoldiers by their looks diſcover 
their eagerneſs to fight, and their hopes of victory. The ar- 
my was drawn up in ſuch manner, that the auxiliary foot 
were to bear the firſt ſhock, in order to prevent as much as 
poſſible the effuſion of Roman blood. The legions were pla- 
ced in the rear, to ſupport the auxiliaries in cafe of repulle, 
Galgacus had ranged his men on the fide of a hill, that his 
whole army might be viſible at once to the Romans, and ſtrike 
them with the greater terror. The horſe were drawn up on 


O . l | : 
the plain at the bottom of the hill, and the chariots ran be- 


teen the two armics. Agricola apprehenſive of being ſur— 


rounded by theſe multitudes, widened his front, though he 
thereby weakened it, rejecting the advice given him of or- 
dering the legions to advance. Then alighting from his horſe, 
full of courage and hopes, he went and headed the legions. 
They fought ſome time with darts, the iſlanders being un- 
willing to quit the advantage of their poſt. Beſides, their little 
targets, and unweildy pointleſs ſwords, were not ſo proper 
for cloſe fighting. But Agricola found means to compel them 


to it, by detaching two cohorts of Batavians, and as many of 
Tungrians, who fell upon them ſword in hand. The 1flan- 


ders, unuſed to that way of fighting, could not long with- 
ſtand the charge of theſe warlike troops, who preſſing them 
with the points of their bucklers, ſoon broke their foremoſt 
battalions; and began even to aſcend the hill. © Thoſe that fol- 
lowed them, animated by their example, fought with the 
fame bravery ; and without giving the enemies time to rally, 
overthrew all that withſtood them. Mean while the Britiſh 
horſe began allo to give ground, and their chariots were forced 


to drive up the hill to aſſiſt the foot that were in extreme diſ- 


order. Though the chariots at firſt ſomewhat daunted the 
Romans, yet did they but little execution by reaſon of the 
unevennets of the ground. The hill being pretty ſteep, the 
charioteers had no command of the horſes, and ran without diſ- 


tinction over friends and foes, according as they came in their 


way. The foot that were poſted on the top of the hill, and 
had not yet engaged, ſecing the Romans hotly purſuing their 


victory, now made a motion to furround them, becauſe of 


the ſmallneſs of their number. But Agricola perceiving it, 
detached tour ſquadrons of horſe, who not only withſtood the 
charge of the foot, but entirely routed them, and then falling 
upon the enemies in flank that were ſtill on the plain, 
made great flaughter of them. This action compleated the 
victory. Galgacus finding it impoſlible to renew the fight, 
retreated with the remains of his army. He loſt ten thoutand 
men in the action; but on the fide of the Romans there fell 
but three hundred and forty: among whom was Aulus At— 
ticus, captain of a cohort, who by the heat of youth, and the 
unrulineſs of his horſe, was carried into the midſt of the ene- 
mies. The conquerors pals the following night with joy and 
gladneſs, and the vanquiſhed with lamentations and ſorrow, 


Tacitus ſays, after a ſtrange adventure ſailing round Britain, they were 
taken firſt by the Suevi, then by the Friſii. And being bought and fold, 
tome of them at laſt in traffick were brought to the coaſt where the Romans 
were, who told the adventure, and were afterwards famous for it. Tac. 
vit. Agr, 

+ Mr, Gordon ſuppoſes this battle to be fought in Strathern, half a mile 
wow the Kirk of Comerie, there being a remarkable encampment in that 

ace. 


$ Mountaincers or Highlanders. Camden places them in Eſk-dale. But 


taking advantage of the darkneſs to eſcape the purſuit of tlie 
Romans, Far from any thoughts of rallying, their flight 
was ſo haſty, that when day appeared it was in vain to pur— 
ſue them +. Agricola ſceing they were entirely diſperſed, the 
ſummer almoſt ſpent, and unſafe to fend his army to waſte 
the enemy's country, marched back into the territories of the 
Horeſtians {, from whom he received hoſtages. He march- 
ed flowly, to ſtrike terror into the Britons, and in expectati- 
on of his fleet, which having alarmed all the northern coaſt, 
returned about the end of the ſummer, and anchored in the 
port of Trutulum |]. 

Domitian, now emperor upon the death of his brother 
Titus, receives the news of this victory with a ſeeming ſatiſ- 
faction, though inwardly he repines at the reputation Agrico- 
la gained by it. Envy not ſuffering him to continue him in 
his poſt where his fame might {till have an additional luſtre, 
recalls him on pretence of promoting him to the government 
of Syria. But after cauſing the ſenate to decree him a ſtatue 
crowned with laurel, he ſends him out of the world with a 
doſe of poiſon. In this manner he rewarded the ſervice that 
great man had done the empire. This unworthy emperor 
could not bear the fame of a general whoſe noble actions re- 
proached him with the imaginary triumph decreed him as 
conqueror of the Germans, in which he had cauled ſlaves to 
be diſguiſed like captives. : : 

Agricola gave the finiſhing blow to the liberty of Britain, 
By his valour and prudent conduct, all that part of the ifland 
lying ſouth of the two friths, was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. As for the northern parts, they were left to the in- 
habitants as a wild uncultivated country, not worth the con- 
quering or keeping. Only ſtrong garriſons were placed in the 
tortrefles built on this fide the friths. 

Though the loſs of their liberty ſeemed to be an irrepariable 
damage to the Britons, it was in ſome meaſure repaired by 
the great alteration for the better in their cuſtoms and man- 
ners, after their being ſubject to the empire. In a ſhort time 
they were ſeen to lay afide their rude and ſavage ways, and 
aſſume the politeneſs of the conquerors. Arts and ſciences, 
little regarded by the Britons before this revolution, flouriſh- 
ed among them as much as in any other part of the Roman 
dominions. In a word, from mere ſavages the Britons were 
become polite and civilized, an advantage the moſt northern 
parts of the iſland have not yet attained. After this reforma- 
tion, they made but faint ſtruggles for the recovery of their 
liberty, being pleaſed, for the molt part, with their ſervitude. 
It muſt however be noted, that a great many choſe to loſe 
their poſſeſſions, and retire into the north among the Picts | 
and Scots, rather than live in ſubjection to the Roman yoke. 
Theſe were the men, that, joining with thoſe that afforded 
them refuge, made continual war with the Romans, in main- 
tenance of that precious liberty their unhappy country had 
loſt. They ſparcd not even their countrymen, whom they 
looked upon with horror for being plcated with their flavery. 

Theſe were the men, that, with rhe Picts and Scots, oblig- 
ed cmperors themſelves to come over in perſon and oppole 
the efforts of their invincible courage. 

As for the ſubjects of the empire, they endured all the 
hardſhips that are the uſual lot of the vanquiſhed. Exorbitant 
taxes were laid upon them on numberleſs pretences. Their 
eſtates were taken from them and given to, the veterans, that 
were continually coming to ſettle in the iſland. The flower 
of their youth were made ſoldiers, and diſperſed in the other 
provinces of the empire. Such was the Roman policy. They 
ſent away whole bodies levicd in a conquered country, into 
other remote regions. For inſtance, the Britons into Panno- 
nia, the Batavians into Ulyria, the Germans into Britain, to 
keep them at a diſtance from their own country. By thus 
draining the conquered nations of their main ſtrength, they 
diſabled them.from revolting, and at the ſame time made uſe 
of them to acquire new conqueſts. | | 

After Agricola's departure from Britain, we have but a ſlen- 
der account of what paſſed in the iſland till the reign of Adri- 
an. We only know that Salluſtius Lucullus was tent thither 
by Domitian, to whoſe ſuſpicions or jealouſy he quickly fell 
a ſacrifice, It is to be preſumed, the ſubjects of the empire 
were quiet, and the inhabitants of the north ſuffered to 
enjoy their liberty in peace, The Roman hiſtorians mention 


his annotator thinks they ſhould be placed between South-Eſk and North-Eſk 
in Angus. See Camden. p. 845. 

|| Some read it Rhamenſis, moſt probably it ſhould be Rhutupenſis for 
Rutupenſis or Ritupenſis. So that when Agricola's fleet, (that lay in the 
Tay during the battle) arrived here, having gone north about by the Orcades 
it is plain they had failed quite round the iſland, becauſe they had failed be- 
fore from Portus Ritupenſis to Tay. For Tacitus fays, © Trutulenfum Por- 
„tum tenuit, unde proximo latere Britanniæ lecto omni redierit.” Vit. 
Agric. cap. 38. ö 


Under 


— 
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alſo, in the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, ſome commotions 
in the ifland, that were quickly appealed ; but the particu- 
lars are unknown. It may likewiſe be obſerved in this inter- 
val, the Romans, after their conqueſts, ſuffered Kings to be 
in Britain; for they gloried in having ſuch for their ſubjects. 
Juvenal ſpeaks of king Arviragus, who reigned in ſome part 


of the iſland under Domutian *. 


In the firſt year of Adrian, the northern people, a mix- 
ture, as ſuppoled, of Picts, Scots, and Britons, but contound- 
ed by the Roman hiſtorians under the name of Caledonians, 
made an irruption into the Roman province. Their firſt ex- 
ploit was to demoliſh ſome of Agricola's fortreſſes between 
the two friths. [A. D. 117] Adrian being informed of theſe 
commotions, appoints Julius Severus governor of Britain; 
but before he has time to perform any thing, he is ſudddenly 
recalled, and employed elſewhere s. [120 | Mean time, the 
Caledonians continuing to infelt the Roman Territories, the 
emperor reſolves to go over in perſon, and ſubdue theſe fierce 
and troubleſome people. As ſoon as they hear of his arrival, 
they relinquiſh the country they were poſſeffed of, and retire to 
the north. Adrian however advances as far as York, where he 
meets ſome of Agricola's old ſoldiers, that had been with him 
in the northern Parts. The deſcription theſe give him of the 
country he intended to conquer, diverts him from purſuing 
his expedition. Beſides that the bogs and mountains he was 
to paſs, would have engaged him in a war more laborious 
than honourable, he eafily perceived, that ſhould his under- 
taking be crowned with ſucceſs, it would procure no great 
advantages to the empire. Wheretore he comes to a retolu- 
tion to leave the Caledonians all the country between the 
two friths and the Tine, in hopes by thus enlarging their 
bounds to keep them quiet. But at the fame time to ſecure 
the Roman province from their incurſions, he cauſes a ram- 
part of earth to be thrown up, covered with turf, from the 
mouth of the Tine to Solway frith. This rampart was eighty 
miles in length, and ran quite croſs the country from eaſt to 
weſt, by which he ſecured the ſouthern parts, leaving the Ca- 
tedonians all the lands between the new rampart and the 
iſthmus that parts the two friths*. Having thus ſettled mat- 
ters in the iſland, he returns to Rome, and is honoured with 
the title of Reſtorer of Britain, as appears by ſome medals. 

After theſe laſt irruptions ot the northern people, there was 
all along a mortal enmity betwixt them and the ſouthern 
Britons. Theſe laſt finding themſelves entirely ſeparated by 
inclination and intereit from the reſt of the inhabitants of the 
iſland, were the more forward to embrace the cuſtoms and 
manners of the Romans. Afterwards, by means of the arts 
and ſciences, they came by degrees capable of being inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian religion, which till then was ſcarce known 
in the iſland. | | 

How ftrong ſoever Adrian's rampart might be, it was not 
ſufficient to prevent the inroads of the northern people. In- 
deed they behaved peaceably as long as there were Roman 
troops enough on their borders to defend the rampart. But 
the moment theſe were removed, as it ſometimes happened, 
being wanted elſewhere, they began their uſual ravages. Nay, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, not ſatisfied with their booty, 


Under Plautius and Oftorins, in the reign of Claudius, ſome places (ſays 
Tacitus) were given to king Cogidunus, who continued faithful to the Ro- 
mans. Over what people he was king does not appear; Camden thinks the 
Regini; Dr. Gale, the Segontiaci. However, there was lately found at 
Chicheſter a very curious inicription relating to this Cogidunus, This ſtone 


was found in a cellar under the corner houſe of St Martin's Lane; it is abeut 


two foot nine inches broad, and very near three foot long, It is now fixed 
in the wall of the houſe where it was found. The inſcription, ſomewhat de- 
faccd, is as follows: 
- EP TVNO..ET. MINERVAE 
TEMPLVM. 
.O. SALVTE DOMUS. DIVINAE. 
- AVCTORIFTATE. FIB. CLAVD: 
-. GIDVBNL. R. LEGA. AVG. IN.-BRIT. 
++. GIVM. FABROR. ET. QVI. IN. EO. 
.. D. S. D. DONAN TE. AREAM. 
„ENTE. PVPENTINI. FIL. 
Thus to be read, according to Roger Gale, Eſq; ' _ 

* Neptuno et Minervæ templum pro ſalute domus divinæ ex auctoritate 
+ Tiberii Claudi Cogidubni regis legati Auguſti in Britannia collegiun- 
+ tabrorum et qui in eo a facris ſunt de ſuo dedicaverunt donante aream Pu- 
* dente Pudentini filio.“ 

The ſtone in digging up was broken in four parts, of which one is not 
taken up, lying under the foundation of the next houſe. See Philoſoph. 
Jranſact. N. 379. | | 
Here is a gap of above thirty years, from the year 85, to 117, during which 
it is ſuppoſed the Romans loſt much of their conqueſts here. 

© Priteus Licinius ſucceeds Severus in the government of Britain, in the 


year 120. Severus was recalled to go againſt the Jews. Dion. lib. Ixix. 


4 Adrian's wall, or Vellum, was entirely of earth. The whole work con- 
liſted of the following parts: 1. The north agger; 2. The ditch; 3. The 
principal vallum; 4. The ſouth agger. The ditch at Harrow-hil!, where 
the original bredth and depth is very apparent, meaſures near nine foot deep 
and eleven over. The height and thickneſs of the vallum and aggers can- 


not be exactly known, The diſtance of the north agger from the ditch is 
Number z. 


they deſtroyed the rampart in ſeveral places. [138] Antoni- 

nus being informed of it, and fearing their boldneſs, it not curb- 

ed, would carry them to greater undertakings, orders Lollius 

Urbicus to go and quell them. [140] The new governor. 
(having firſt ſubdued the Brigantes, who endeavoured to ſhake 

off the Roman Yoke) in order to put a ſtop to the northern 

irruptions, raiſes another rampart on the neck of land bes 
tween the two friths, where Agricola had formerly built his 

fortrefles. Thus the inhabitants of the north were confined 

within narrower bounds than before. By means of this ram- 

part and a camp at a little diſtance, where troops were Kept 

ready to march on occaſion, he compelled the Caledonians 

to remain peaceably in their country. Though Antoninus 

was never in Britain himſelf, this expedition, as done by his 

orders, and under his auſpices, gained him the title of Bri- 

tannicus f, 

[165 ] Marcus Aurelius his ſucceſſor, gave the government 
of Britain to Calphurnius Agricola. This governor checks the 
inſolence of the Caledonians, and ſtrengthens the emperor's 
dominion over ſuch of the Britons as ſeem to bear their voke 
with the moſt reluctance. It was in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, that Lucius, a Britiſh king, embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, which had been long before planted in the ifland; 
but, for want of due cultivation, had taken no deep root. I 
ſhall ſpeak more largely of this king in the ſtate of the Britiſh 
church. | | | 

[ 181 | During the reign of Commodus, ſucceſſor of Marcus 
Aurelius, there were great commotions in Britain. The nor- 
thern men taking up arms, cut in pieces the Roman army, com- 
manded by an unexperienced general, and make great ravages 
in the province. [184] All Britain was in danger of being 
loſt, if the emperor had not ſpeœcdily ſen: Ulpius Marcellus, a 
general of great reputation. | 185] The new. governor de- 
feats the rebels in ſeveral encounters, and by his conduct puts 
an end, in a very ſhort ſpace, to this dangerous war, that had 
made his maſter extremely uncaſy. [186] During his ſtay in 
the iſland, he obſerved that the want of diſcipline in the Ro— 
man army, was the ſole foundation of the boldneſs of the nor- 
thern people, and the chief caule of the advantages gained by 
them over the former governors. He undertakes therefore to 
bring it to its ancient ſtrickneſs, which he happily accom- 
pliſhes. But his ſervices are repaid with ingratitude. The 
emperor, not content with depriving him of his government, 
was upon the point of putting him to death. This unworthy 
prince, like Domitian, could not behold diſtinguiſhed merit 
without ſuſpicion and envy. | | 

[187] Marcellus no ſooner leaves Britain, but the army mu- 
tiny upon Perennis, the emperor's tavourite, breaking or calling 
home all the old officers, and putting his creatures in their 
place. This mutiny is carried fo far, that the army ſend a 
body of fifteen hundred men to demand juſlice of the emperor 
againſt Perennis. This body marching to Rome, without 
any obſtacle are met by the emperor without the city, who. 
demands of the leaders the caule of their diſcontent. They 
% were come (they faid) to offer him their aſſiſtance againſt 
„ Perennis; acquainting him withal how that dangerous 
© miniſter had by degrees caſhiered the braveſt officers, and 


about twenty-four foot, and that of the ſouth agger was originally thirty, 
though leſſened at pretent by the ſpreading of the earth. 

e Here is another gap of eighteen years, from 120 to. 138. | 

t From Antoninus's building his wall in 140 to 160, we meet. with no 
occurrences, nor from thence to 183. Antoninus's wall, like Severus's, had 
a ſeries of torts or ſtations, which arc ſuppoſed (fome at leaſt) to be prior to 
the wall, and the ſame that were built by Aggricola. This wall reaches 
from the frith of Forth to the frith of Clyde, as appears by inſcriptions. It 
begins at Caer-ridden, and runs through Munrills, Falkirk, Camelon, 
Rough-Caſtle, Dick's Houſe, Caſtle-cary-fort, Weſterwood-tort, Crowy-hill, 
Barhill-fort, Auchindavy, Kirkintilloch, Calder, Bemuli, New Kitk-pa- 
trick, Caſtle-hill-fort, Duntocher, Old Kirk-patrick, ending at Dunglaſs 
near Dumbarton, where ſtood the old city of Aleluith, afterwards Dunbritton, 
1. e. the town of the Britons. Horley (who had it ſurveyed) takes the wall 
to have been near torty Roman miles, that is (allowing tourteen Roman to 
thirteen Engliſh) a little above thirty-ſeven of our miles. By the inſcrip- 
tions ſhowing the part that was raiſed by the cohorts of the Legio ſecunda, 
&c. the number of paces amount to thirty-nine thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty- ix, that is thirty-nine Roman miles, and ſeven hundred and twenty— 
fix paces. It was built of turf, upon a foundation of ſtone, four yards thick. 
To this work belongs a great ditch, larger than that of Severus, on the fouth 
fide of which was the main agger, vallum or rampart, and ſouth of the val- 
lum a large military way well paved, and is in leveral places very magnifi- 
cent and beautiful. How this work came to be called Grimes's Dike, or 
Graham's Dike, does not appear. It is ſaid that Graham, in the Highland 
tongue ſigniſics black; then Graham's Dike will be the ſame as the Black 
Dike. "There is a military way near Silcheſter in Hampſhire, now called 
Grime's Dike. The 's annexed to Graham, is, doubtleſs, owing to the 
opinion of its being the name of a man. The common ſtory is, that one of 
this name broke. through the wall, and ſo gave his own name to it. With- 
in fight of the wall ſtands an ancient building, called Arthur's oven, in the 
ſhape of the Pantheon at Rome, twenty-two feet high, and nineteen and a halt 
in diameter. Horſley takes it to have been a funeral monument. It ſtands 


in the north fide of the wall. See a large. deſcription of thee things in book 


i. chap, 10. of Hortley's Britain. Rom, 
y Lot ley 


danger of the other's making too great a pro 
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te filled the army with his creatures; a clear evidence of his 
ill defigns.” Commodus having been jealous of him for 
ſome time, delivers him tip to the ſoldiers, who execute him 
upon the 1pot. 


Mean while, it was neceflary to ſend into Britain ſome 


perſon of authority, to ſuppreſs the mutinous temper of the 
army. [188]Pertinax, afterwards emperor, being pitched upon 
for this ſervice, reſolves to proceed according to the rigour ot 
military diſcipline : whereupon the ninth legion raiſe a mutiny, 
which is not appeaſed without bloodſhed ; the general him- 
ſelf is wounded, and faves his life only by being lett tor dead 
among the flain. However, in ſpite of all obſtacles he gains 
his point, and brings the army at laſt ro ſubmit. [190] But 
as he was not beloved by the ſoldiers, he defired to be diſ- 
miſled from his office, and Clodius Albinus was ſent in his 
room. Albinus being recalled, upon a ſuſpicion conceived 
of him by Commodus, [ 192 | Junius Severus was ordered to 
go and relieve him. 

Pertinax being come to the empire, after the death of 
Commodus, makes the ſame Clodius Albinus, lately recalled, 
governor of Britain. He was continued in that poſt by Julian, 
ſucceflor of Pertinax. | 193 Albinus gains the affection of the 
ſoldiers by his liberalities, to ſuch a degree, that, after Ju- 
lian's death, they proclaim him emperor. At the fame time 
Septimius Severus in Pannonia, and Peſcennius Niger in Sy - 
ria, receive the ſame honour from their reſpective armies. 
Severus being ncareſt Rome, haſtens thither to receive from 
the ſenate the confirmation of the dignity conferred on him 
by the ſoldiers. But notwithſtanding the ſenate's decree, the 


other two emperors perſiſting in their claims, put Severus to 


a ſtand. His rivals were at the two extremities of the empire, 
and conſequently, while he marched againſt one, there was 

greis. He judges 
it neceſſary therefore to uſe diſſimulation with Albinus, mak- 
ing him believe he is willing to ſhare the empire with him. 
This offer being accepted, Severus draws all his forces toge- 
ther, and goes and fights Peſcennius, who at length is van- 
quiſhed and ſlain in battle; after which Severus conſiders how 
to get rid of Albinus likewite, He tries firſt to aſſaſſinate him 
by villains hired and ſent into Britain for that purpoſe. But 
this way failing, he reſolves to employ force; and cauſing Al- 
binus to be declared enemy of the ſtate, marches againſt him. 
[199 ] Albinus was now with his army in Gaul, intending to 
meet him and decide the quarrel by a battle: and accordingly it 
was decided near Lions, where the two emperors fought with 
equal bravery, though not with equal fortune ; Albinus is 
defeated and ſlain, and by his death Severus remains ſole poſ- 
{cfior of the empire. Shortly after he divided Britain into 
two governments: the firſt, containing the ſouthern parts, 
was given to Heraclitus, and Virius Lupus had the ſecond, 
conſiſting of the northern provinces bordering upon the Cale- 
donians, by whom he was ſo infeſted, that he was forced at 


laſt to purchaſe a peace with money. 


[205 | After this treaty Britain remains in quiet till the fifteenth 
year of Severus, When the Caledonians renew their incurſions 


into the Roman province. The Roman ſoldiers having en— 


joyed ſeveral year's peace, were grown ſo effeminate and neg- 
ligent, that they ſeemed never to have had the leaſt tincture 
of military diſcipline. It was this that emboldened the Ca- 
ledonians, and made them think they ſhould not neglect ſo 
fair an opportunity to attack their neighbours, who till then 


„ Horfley imagines from this great loſs of men, that Severus's wall muſt 
be reckoned among theſe works, though by much the greateſt of them, p. 61. 

h Severus's wall was of free-ſtone, as is certain from what is yet viſible, 
In {ome places where the foundation was not good, they ſeemed to have 
made ute of oaken piles. The inner part of this wall 1s filled with pretty 
large, and moſtly broad and thin ſtones, always tet edgways, ſomewhat ob- 
liquely. Upon theſe the running mortar or cement was poured, and by this 
contrivance the, whole wall was bound as firm as a rock. Theſe ſtones are 
tuppoled to have been brought from Helbeck-Scar on the Gelt and Leuge- 
Crag, as appears from an mtcription on the rock that hings over the Gelt. 
The wall generally meaſures about eight foot thick, and twelve high. Upon 
the wall were placed caitles, or chetters, ſixty foot iquare, about fix furlongs 
and a half from each other; and turrets four yards tquare, about three hun- 


dred yards from each other. There ſeems to have been four turrets between 


every two caſtles, The centinels placed in the turrets being within call, the 
communication quite along the wall might be kept up, without having 
recourte to pipes lad under ground to convey the ſound; though this 
{eems to be credited by Echard and others. The wall is traced from Cou- 
lin's Houſe through Newcallie, Berwell-hill, Rutcheiter, Halton-cheſters, 
Warwick-cheſters, Carrawburgh, Houfeſtcads, Great-cheſters, Thirlwel- 
caſtle, Burdoſwold, Cambeck tort, Watch-crofs, Stanwick's, Brugh, Drum— 
burgl, to Boulneis, ſixty-eight miles three furlongs. And therefore it is a 
wonder that ſuch great men as Uſher, Burton, Buchannan, Dr. Smith and 
others, ſhould tay the wall reached only to the Eik, when the contrary, upon 
view, is plain to a demonſtration. It was not built exactly upon Adrian's wall, 
there being a good diſtance ſometimes between them. It is obſervable that 
the legionary foldiers were employed in building this wall, as they generally 
were in works of this nature, This is evident from the centurial inicriptions 
on the ſtones ot the wall, ſhewing what part was built by each centuria. A 
ro0d hint how ſoldiers may be utually employed in peaceable times. 

| The Englith call it the Picts Wall, becauſe it parted the Picts from the 
Britons, Rapin. (See another account in the notes of the Introduction, p. 5.) 


had appeared fo formidable to them. They make ſuch pro- 
greſs, that the emperor, though fixty years of age, and at- 
flicted with the gout, reſolves to go in perſon and chaſtiſe 
their infolence. [207] His intent was, once for all, to put an 
end to the continual commotions in Brita, by the entire 
conqueſt of the north. To that purpoſe he draws together a 
numerous army, and ſets out for Britain, accompanied by his 
{ons Caracalla and Geta. The Caledonians, when they hear 
of his arrival, fend emhaſſadors to demand peace upon ho- 
nourable terms. But he refuſes to harken to them, unless 
they will fubmit to his mercy : which they not conſenting to, 
he marches towards their country with his eldeſt fon Cara- 
cella, leaving Geta at London to take care of the ſouthern 
parts. | | 
It was with infinite toil that he penetrated to the utmoſt 
bounds of the north, cutting down woods, draining bogs, 
or filling them with bavins. By this hard duty, and the con- 
tinual ambuſcades of the enemy, he loſt fifty thouſand mens, 
However, notwithſtanding all difficulties in his way, he ac- 
complithes his deſign, and ſubdues theſe fierce and hitherto 
unconquered people. But as ſoon as he had executed his pro- 
ject, he perceived how fruitleſs it was, ſince he could not 
zofibly keep the country in ſubjection without a great arm 
always on the ſpot. | 208 ] This confideration made him ſenſible 
it was better to relinquith theſe conqueſts than keep them: 
and therefore confining himſelf to Adrian's former project, 
he only divides the iſland into two parts by a wall®, in the 
place where Adrian threw up his rampart. This wall, of 
which there are ſtill ſome remains, called by the ancient 
Britons Murſever, or Severus's Walli, muſt not be, as it is 
by ſome, confounded with the rampart raifed by Lollius Ur- 
bicus, between the two friths. [209 ]'The emperor having no- 
thing more to do in the north, returns to Vork, leaving the 
finiſhing of the wall and command of the army to his ſon Cara- 
cella. This expedition got him, or cauſed him to aflume, 
the title of Britannicus Maximus. Caracella, no longer re- 
ſtrained by the emperor his father's preſence, ſuffers the ſol- 
diers to commit all manner of licentiouineſs. So that the 
Caledonians, unuſed to the yoke, take up arms with one 
accord. Severus hearing of this revolt, but not knowing the 
cauſe, orders the rebels to be all maſſacred *, which made 
them fear he intended an utter extirpation of them. He dies 
ſhortly after at York; and the two princes, his ſons, ſucceed- 
ing him, conclude a peace with the Caledonians, and return 
to Rome. 5 | | 
As nothing very memorable paſſed in Britain during the 
reigns of Severus's immediate fucceflors, I might fill up this 
void with an enquiry, who were thele northern people or Ca- 
ledonians ! ſo often mentioned. But this is a ſubject fitter for 
a diflertation than a hiſtory. It ſuthces to inform the reader, 
that ſome maintain theſe Caledonians to be Picts and Scots, 
with a mixture of Southern Britons. Others affirm, the Scots, 
ſettled not, in the iſland until the beginning of the tixth cen- 
tury, and that the Caledonians in Severus's time were no 
other than Britons, that had all along inhabited thoſe parts, 
or fled thither after the Roman invaſion. But though as to 
the hiſtory, the name of theſe people be not very material, I 
ſhall add here, that, for my part, I think the reaſons alledged 
in proof of the Picts and Scots not being yet ſettled in the 
ifland to be inſufficient, though it may be, their ſettlement is 
of a later date than pretended by the Scotiſh hiſtorians. ® 


k Repeating theſe lines from Homer, 

None our arms ſhall ipare, Fn 
None ſhall eſcape the fury of the war; | 
Children unborn fhall dic. II. ur. 

| That is, Cilyddion, borders in the Britiſh tongue, whom Biſhop Lloyd 
ſuppoſes to be firſt called Picts, about the year of our Lord 300. Though 
at the fame time they that lived next the Roman tronticrs were fill called 
Caledonians or Borderers. Ammianus, who writ eignty years after, ſays 
there were two nations of the Picts, which were called Dicaledones and 
Vecturiones, perhaps Ducilyddion and Chwithwrion, that is in Britiſh, the 
Southern Caledonians, or borderers, and the Northern men, (Deu and 
Chwith, Right and Lett, being anciently uſed tor South and North) the ſame 
no doubt, that were afterwards called the South and North Picts, ſeparated 
(as Bede ſays) by a ledge of high and ſteep mountains or Grantfbain-hills; 
among which hills the country is called Braid-albin, i. c. High-albion, and the 
higheit of them is called Drum-albion, 1. e. Ridge of Albion. Thus perhaps 
is the only remains of that moſt ancient name of this Hand, See Amm. 
Marc. hb. xxv11. p. 340, Uſſer. prim. p. 80, and 586. Bede, Aiſt. lib. iii. 
c. 4. Paneg. and Conſt. p. 235. Eumen. Paneg. ad Conſt. p. 258. 

m Lloyd ſeems to have ſet this matter in a clear light in his proofs of the 
following particulars. 1. That the inhabitants of Ireland or the Scots were 
never in Britain before the year 300. 2. About that time they began their 
incurſione, but ſettled not here 'till after the decay of the Roman empire, 
when the Saxons conquered the beſt part of Britain, calling it England. 3. 
Then part of the Scots or Iriſh ſeated themſelves among the Picts, and about 
the year 500 erected the kingdom of Argyle, and held it a long while peace- 
ably. 4. About the year 850, they conquered all that was north of Gra- 
ham's dike, 5 After the year goo they got the reſt of the country, and it 
came to be called Scotland. This ſeems to be the moſt probable account of 


this much conteſted affair, which the reader may ice at large in Lloyd's hiſ- 
tor ical account, &c. p. 5. 46, It may not be amils to lay before rhe reader 
| | one 
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What is known of the affairs of Britain from the death of 
Severus to the reign of Diocleſian, is inconfiderable”, and 
amounts to no more than this. There is ground to ſuppoſe 


that ſome of the thirty tyrants * who were in poſſeſſion of the 


empire for ſome time, were acknowledged, it not perſonally 
preſent in Britain. 2 59] This appears the more probable, as the 


coins of Lollianus, Victorinus, Poſthumus, and others of theſe 


pretended emperors, are commonly tound in England. Bono- 
tus, who attempted to uſurp the empire under Tacitus and 
Aurelian, was born in Britain. It is known Moreover, that 
a governor ſent hither by Probus aſſumed the imperial purple, 
and was ſhortly after killed by Victorinus, who had recom- 
mended him to the emperor. Two other particulars of the 
reign of Probus, with reſpect to Britain, ought to be recorded. 
[276 This emperor was the firſt that permitted the Britons” to 
plant vines as well as the Gauls or Spaniards. But, in all ap- 
pearance, no great benefit was reaped by this permiſſion. The 
emperor Probus alſo, after ſubduing the Vandals and Burgun- 
dians, ſent over great numbers of them into Britain 4. Theſe 
new colinies are generally thought to have been ſettled on 
Gogmagog-hill near Cambridge, where there remains to this 
day a fortification, imagined to be the work of theſe foreigners. 
It is however more probably aſcribed to the Danes, who were 
long maſters of Cambridge. es | 

[285] In the beginning of Diocleſian's reign, Carauſius had the 
command of a fleet, with orders to ſcour the ſeas of the pira— 
tical Franks and Saxons, that perpetually infeſted the Belgick, 
Armorican, and Britiſh coatts. Carauſius finds means to 
enrich himſelf immenſely, by plundering the pirates, or going 
ſhares with them in their ſpoils. After which, he begins by 
degrees to receive the emperor's commands with leſs reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion. Maximian was then emperor of the welt, 


Diocleſian of the eaſt. Carauſius's haughtineſs breeding in 


Maximian ſuſpicions that were but too well grounded, he re- 
ſolves to have him aſſaſſinated. Upon notice hereof, Caraufius 
immediately aſſumes the imperial purple, purſuant to the 
ſcheme he had laid. As his riches had acquired him a great 
intereſt in the army, his authority was readily acknowledged 
in the iſland. [290] Maximian, ſurprized at his boldneſs, ad- 
vances as far as Gaul, with defign to chaſtize him. Bur finding 
him too well eſtabliſhed, he alters his reſolution, and thinks it 


more proper to aflociate him into the empire, and leave him 


Britain for his ſhare. There are filver coins ſtill found in 
England of theſe two emperors, having on the reverſe two 
hands joined together with theſe words, CONCORDIA AUGG ". 

This forced agreement not removing Maximian's defire to 
be rid of his aſſociate, he commits the execution of his deſign 
to Conſtantius Chlorus, lately made Cæſar, giving him an 


army anſwerable to the greatneſs of the undertaking. As 


Carauſius was retired into Britain, Conſtantius thought it ne- 
cellary in the firſt place to become maſter of Boulogne, that 


town being as it were the door into Britain from Gaul. 


Whilſt he is employed in the fiege, Carauſius is ſlain by-Alec- 
tus, who aſſumes the title of emperor. Whereupon Conſtan- 
tius raiſes the ſiege of Boulogne, and paſtes into Britain, in 
order to drive the uſurper from thence, before he has time to 


fortify himſelf. [300] Shortly after, Alggtus is killed by Aſ- 


clepiodotus, who afſuming likewiſe the imperial dignity, - 


loſes his life afterwards in a battle. 
zog] Whilſt theſe petty tyrants are contending for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Britain, Diocleſian and Maximian, both on a day, 


one argument alledged by Buchanan in favour of the antiquity of the Scots 
in Britain, In Paneg, Maximiano, A. p. 258. The orator comparing Con- 
ſtantius's victory over Carauſius, with that formerly gained by Czfar over 
the Britons, ſays, „ad hoc, natio etiam tune rudis & Soli Britanni, Pictis 
* modo & Hibernis aſſueta hoſtibus adhuc ſeminudis, facile Romanis armis 
* ftigniſque cefſerunt.” Hence Buchanan infers the Scots were in Britain 
in Cæſar's time, by ſuppoſing Soli Britanni to be the genative caſe, For then 
the ſenſe will be this: + Moreover the nation (conquered by Cæſar) being 
« yet rude, and. uſed to no other enemies but Picts and Irifh of the Britiſh 
„ ſoil,” &c. that is, ſays he, Scots ſettled in Britain. But the Englith wri- 
ters ſeemingly more juſtly render the words thus: “The nation being yet 
* rude, and only Britons, uſed to no other enemies but Piéts and Iriſh, 
* eaſily yielded to the Roman arms and enfigns.” Hence the Iriſh here 
ipoken of are not ſaid to dwell in Britiſh ſoil, as Buchanan would have it. 

That is from 211 to 286. But notwithſtanding the filence of the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, we learn from inſcriptions the names of three proprætors 
under Gordian III. viz, Mæcilius Fuſcus, Cneius Lucilianus, (both menti— 
oned in two inſcriptions found at Lancheſter in the county of Durham) and 
Nonnius Phillippius, (in one found at old Carlifle. dated 2 2+) 

Ihe thirty tyrants roſe up in the reign of Gallienus, about the year 260. 

? Eutropius has it, „ Vineas Gallos & Pannones (inſtead of Britannos) 
+ habere permiſit.“ lib. ix. c. 17. 

Who are ſaid to be of 
Milt. Hiſt. Eng. p. 102. 
Fe om pr on the reverſe PROVIDENTIA AVGGG, or PAX 

» Inewing there were three emperors at this time. See Batt. Aniq. 
Rutup. p. 65. | 
1 ; Nennius ſays, that in his time the tomb of Conſtantius was ſhewn 


uxta urbem quz vocatur Caer-coſtaint,“ i. e. York, or as others, Caer- 
marthen, c. xxi. p- 103, 


great ute to the Romans in quelling inſurrections. 


Vecturions. 


two provinces only. 


reſign the empire, one in the eaſt, the other in the weſt; Ga- 
lerius and Conſtantius ſucceeding them, the laſt, as emperor of 
the weſt, had Britain in his diviſion. | 307 | Some commotion 
in the lands obliging him to go thither in perſon, he dies at 
York 5, in the beginning of an expedition againlt the northern 
people, now diſtinguiſhed by the names of Ducaledonians and 
Conſtantius, before he expired, had the fatisfac- 
tion to ſee his fon Conſtantine, and appoint him his ſucceſlor. 
Some think Conſtantine was born in Britain of Helena, daugh- 
ter of Coel king of Colcheſter. But this ar beſt is only conjec- 
ture. However, this prince, at firſt only emperor of the welt, 
vanquithed his rivals, and became in the end maſter of both 
empires. | | 

The Britons, as long as Conftantine ruled, lived in pro- 
found tranquility. His reign was remarkable for three cir- 
cumſtances in which Britain was concerned. The firft is, 
the liberty granted by this emperor throughout all the Roman 
empire, of profeſſing the chriſtan. religion, which Britain 
enjoyed as well as the reſt of the provinces. - The ſecond is, 
the general regulation made by this prince, for the better g- 
vernment of his dominions. He divided the whole empire 
into four large pretectures, namely, Italy, Gaul, the Eaſt, 
and Illyria, in which were contained fourtcen great dioceſes 
or provinces. Britain, one of the fourteen, was ſubject to 
the prefect of Gaul, and governed by a vicarius or deputy 
under him”. Before Conſtantine, Britain was divided into 
Bur that emperor was pleafed ro divide 
it into three. The firſt was called Britannia Prima *, con- 
taining all the country ſouth of the Thames, the capital Lon- 
don. The ſecond, named Britannia Secunda, contained all 
the country welt of the Severn to the Iriſh ſea, now called 
Wales, the capital Iſca or Carleon. All the reſt lying north- 
ward of the Thames, and eaſtward of the Severn, made up 
the third province, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Maxima 
Czfarienſis, the capital York. This laſt was afterwards ſub— 
divided into two parts; the ſouthern part retainec the old 
name of Maxima Cæœſarienſis, and the other more northward 
was called Flavia Cæſarienſis. But whether this ſubdivifon 
was made by Conſtantine is uncertain. In theſe three Pro- 
vinces were twenty-eight large cities, which in time became 
ſo many biſhop's ſeats. The lieutenant of the prefect of Gaul 
had four magiſtrates under him, two confulars, and two with 
the title of preſidents. Thete magiſtrates, with ſeveral infe— 
rior officers, managed all civil and criminal matters. 

As for the military government, there were in the empire 
two generaliſſimo's *; one for the eaſt and the other for the 
weſt. Each of theſe in the ſeveral provinces in his juriſdic- 
tion, had others under him. In Great Britam there were 
three general officers to command the militia; namely, the 


count of Britain“, the duke of Britain?, and the count of 


the Saxon coaſts *, The buſineſs of the firſt was ro keep 
peace in the inland parts of the Hand, and probably of the 
weſtern coaſts. The ſecond's province was to defend the 
north from the irruptions of the Picts and Scots. The third 
was to guard the caſtern and fouthern coaſts from the frequent 
inroads of the ſaxon pirates. Each of theſe generals had a 
certain number of troops under his command, and the three 
together could form a body of twenty thouſand foot and about 
two thouſand horle b. 

efides theſe civil and military officers, there were others 
for more private concerns; for inſtance, che count of the 


t Uſher, Camden, and Stillingfleet, have endeavaired to render Nis opi- 
nion probable, and pretend that Conſtantius was torced to put away Helena, 
mother of Conſtantine, and marry a daughter of Maximian. Xapin. 

u Until Conſtantinc's time the governor of Britain was called the em- 
peror's proprætor or lieutenant. But afterwards (as appears in the Notitia of 


the empire) the uland was governed by a vicar or deputy, under the præfectus 


præœtorio of Gaul. vee Joſim. Hiſt. lib. ii. p. 68. The enſigns of his go- 
vernment were. 1. A draught of the five Hrovinccs of Britain expreſſed in 
ſeveral buildings, with their names on the triangular form of the itland, as if 
they comprehended the whole Hland. 2. The book of their inſtructions co- 
vered with green, and the commuihon in a gilt cover, with ſeveral letters in- 
ſcribed on the book.” The letters were, F. L. I. N. T. A. L. L. C. O. 
M. O. R. D. P. R. i. e. Frons libri juſſu noſtro tranſcripti a larticulis con- 
& tinentis mandata ordinaria principis.“ There were two books called the 
Laterculum Majus, and the Laterculum Minus. The firit contained the 
names, inſtructions, &c. of the higher officers, as the ſecond did thote of the 
inferior othcers. See Pancirol in Not. Imperu. 

Called Prima, becauſe firit conquered : as Wales was called Secunda, 
becauſe next ſubdued. It was always the cuſtom of the Romans to divide 
their conqueſts into certain portions or provinces, and give them new names. 

Magiſtri Peditum. 

y Comes Britamarum, 

Dux Britamarum. 

Comes Littoris Saxonici. 

» According to Pancirollus, the duke had under his command fourteen 
thouſand foot, and ning hundred horie ; the count of Britain three thouſand 
foot, and 6x hundred horie ; the count of the Saxon coaii two thouſand two 
hundred foot, and tivo hundred horſe, which made in all ninetcen thouſand 
two hundred foot, and ſeventeen hundred hoe, the whole Roman force in 
this land. | 


Comes 
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emperor's largeſſes, that is, the receiver general, or high trea- 
ſurer ©, had in Britain three officers, a regiſter®, a treaſurer®, 
and a procuratorf, And the count, or auditor of the private 
revenues of the emperor, had alſo one to look after the affairs 


belonging to his office. From an inſcription found not long 


ſince, it is thought there was alſo a procurator of the gladia- 
tors 3. Theſe were the principal Roman officers in Britain, 
who, with numberleſs others, ſought theſe employments only 
to enrich themſelves at the expence of the province. 

I have mentioned two of the three things in Conſtantine's 


| reign that Britain was concerned in. The third 1s the removal 


of the imperial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople. Atter 
this removal the emperor was frequently obliged to drain his 
weſtern provinces of their forces, which in the end proved 
extremely detrimental to them, as it gave the northern nations 
opportunity to ravage their borders by continual ixruptions. 


Britain, though ſcreened from theſe invaſions by the fea that 


ſurrounded her, felt the effects of them however, being often 


forced to ſupply troops for the defence of other provinces. 


In the mean time the Britons were ſo expoſed to the ravages 
of the Pitts and Scots, that they were forced at laſt to call in 
a forcign nation to their aid, which in time became maſter of 


the iſland. 


[337] After the death of Conſtantine, the Roman empire was 
divided between his three ſons; but in a little time Conftan- 
tius, one of the three brothers, being poſſeſſed of the whole, 
ſent into Britain a notary, one Paulus', who committed number- 
leſs extortions. [353] Complaints were brought to the em- 
peror, but he was not prevailed with to recal this miniſter, 
though he publicly abuſed his authority. Martinus, then 
governor of the province, was long witneſs of theſe abuſes, 
without daring to oppoſe them, Paulus having an independent 
commiſſion. [355] At length, ſeeing no end of his unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, he could not forbear adviſing him to uſe his power 
with more moderation, declaring withal he would quit his go- 


vernment, rather than employ his authority any longer, in 


countenancing ſuch oppreſſions. Paulus, proud of his maſter's 
favour, inſolently told him, that they who found fault with 
his conduct deſerved to be put in irons, fince the daring thus 
to oppoſe the execution of the emperor's orders could not but 
proceed from a ſpirit of rebellion. 'The governor enraged 
at theſe words, draws his ſword, and ſtrikes at him; but 
miſting his blow, plunges it into his own breaſt, and Kills 
himſelf. | | 

After Martinus's death, the Britons were expoſed more 


than ever to the oppreſſions of Paulus. This mercileſs man 


condemned to death, baniſhment, or impriſonment, all that 
made the leaſt reſiſtance to his will, and the emperor never 
concerned himſelf to reſtrain him k. 

360] About the end of Conſtantine's reign, the government 
of the weſt was conferred on Julian, now created Cæſar, who 
reſided at Paris. Shortly after his arrival there, news came 
that the Picts and Scots had made incurſions into the province 


of Britain, and that it was neceſſary to ſend a ſpeedy affiſtance. 


[ 361 | Whereupon Lupicinus receives grders to repair thither 
with all expedition; but is recalled before he reaches London. 
Probably the northern people had appeaſed Julian by their 
ſubmiſſion. 

From that time to the reign of Valentine I. nothing remark- 
able happened in Britain. [364] But under that emperor the 
iſland was in a wretched condition, by the joint attacks of the 


Picts, Scots, Atracots!, Franks, and Saxons. All theſe na- 


tions, by accident, or a common league, invaded the Roman 
province at once, and made great ravages. Nectaridus, count 
or guardian of the coaſts, was defeated and ſlain by theſe new 
enemies, and ſoon after duke Buchobaudes had the ſame fate. 
365] Severus and Jovinus were ſucceſſively ſent into Britain, 
to put a ſtop to their ravages, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, the 
emperor Valentinian pitches upon Theodofius the elder, ſo call- 
ed to diſtinguiſh him from his fon, the firſt emperor of that name, 


to go and command in the iſland. Theodoſius behaves like a 


man of courage and experience. [367] At his arrival, he di- 
vides his army into three bodies, the better to oppoſe thoſe of 
the enemies that were difperſed in the iſland. Fortune favour— 
ing his diligence and valour, he routs them in ſeveral encoun- 
ters, and at laſt drives them out of the Roman province, recover- 


ing all their booty, with a ſmall part of which he rewards his 


© Comes Sacrarum Largitionum. 
d Ratiohalis Summarum Provinciæ. | 
Præpoſitus Theſaurorum Auguſtorum in Britannia, 
i Procurator Gynefii. 
_Z Procurator Ludorum Gladiatorum. 
h Conſtantine, in his war with Maxentius, carried at once over the Alps 


into Italy an army of Germans, Czlte, and Britons, contitting of ninety | 
thouſand foot and eight thouſand horie. Brady, p. 33. | 


+ To enquire what officers and ſoldiers were eagaged in the rebellion of 
Magnentius. Amm. Marcell, 


might any way fruſtrate his principal deſign. 


troops, reſtoring the reſt to the owners. [368] The barbari- 
ans being repulſed, Theodoſius returns in triumph to London, 
and perceiving the city to have loſt much of her ancient ſplen- 
dor, omits nothing to reſtore her to her former condition, 
London is not the ſole object of his care. He applies himſef 


alſo to repair the other ruined cities and caſtles, and to put 


them in condition to hinder another time the invaſions of the 
northern people. He was not ſatisfied even with this precau- 
tion. As the enemies were retired beyond the two friths, he 
thought it neceflary, for the ſafety of Britain, to Keep all the 


country they had abandoned. To that end he built fortreſſes 


on the neck of land between the two ſeas, to keep them at a 
greater diſtance, By this means the Roman territories were 
enlarged with a great tract of land, of which Theodofius 
made a fifth province, calling it Valentia, in honour of Valcn- 
tinian. This country was part of the kingdom of the Picts, 
which was thereby conſiderably diminiſhed. Theodoſius, 
having thus ſettled matters in Britain, returned to Rome, 
leaving the iſland under the command of the governors of 
cach of the five provinces m. | 
Valentinian I. had for his ſucceſſors his ſon Valentinian II. 
and Gratian. Shortly after Maximus was ſent into Britain, 
upon the Picts beginning to ſtir. At his arrival he forms a 
deſign to reduce the whole iſland under the dominion of the 
Romans. But the union of the two northern nations being a 
grand obſtacle to the execution of his project, he reſolves to 
divide them, if poſhble, and then attack them one after the 
other. In order to this, deſigning to make uſe of the Picts 
to deſtroy the Scots, firſt, he feigns to be extremely provoked 


with the Scots, and charges them with being the ſole cauſe of 


all the troubles in Britain. Then he publicly engages the 
Picts to join their forces with his, upon a promiſe of giving 
them all the lands that ſhould be taken from the Scots. This 
artifice has all the ſucceſs he expected. The Picts not per- 
ceiving the latent poiſon, ſwallow the bait, and readily join 
with the Romans for the ſake of the promiſed advantage. 
Preſently after, the Scots being attacked by theſe two united 
powers, are forced to abandon their country and fly into Ire- 
land, and the adjacent iſles. Maximus, according to his pro- 
miſe, ſuffers his allies to take poſſeſſion of the lands deſerted 
by the Scots. But whilſt he is conſidering of means to ſub- 
due them in their turn, affairs of greater importance, relating; 
to himſelf, oblige him to form new projects. 

[378 ] Whilſt this general was employed in enlarging the 
bounds of the empire, Gratian, joint emperor of the Weſt with 
Valentinian his brother, aflociates Theodofius the younger, fon 
of Theodoſius the elder, who had commanded in Britain. 
This choice, though univerſally applauded, difpleaſes Maxi- 
mus, who thinks himſelf more worthy of the purple than the 
perſon inveſted with it. He takes the preference given by 
Gratian to Theodoſius as a heinous affront, and therefore 
cannot bear the thought of ſerving ſo ungrateful a maſter, and 
a young prince ſo much in his opinion beneath him in merit. 
The vexation to ſee himſelf thus ſligkted, throws him into a 
relolution to aſſume the imperial dignity, and ſo put himſelf 
upon an equality with the perfon Gratian had given him for 
ſovereign. After forming this project, he alters his meaſures : 
inſtead of making war upon the Picts, according to his former 
reſolution, he thinks only how to gain their friendſhip. His 
intent was to leave Britain in quiet, and attached to his in- 
tereſt, whilſt he was elſewhere employed againſt the three 
emperors, from whom he defigned to wreſt the empire. 
But an unexpected war ariſing in Britain, prevented him from 
diſcovering his purpoſe ſo ſoon as he intended. The Scots, 
ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of the Iriſh, make an irrup- 
tion into the north, and endeavour to recover the dominions 
from whence they were chaſed. -Maximus therefore is forced 
to employ againſt them the forces prepared for the execution 


of his other projects. He defeats them ſeveral times, and 


at length drives them back into Ireland, where he makes a 
ſhow of following them, to deprive them of that refuge, and 
puniſh the Iriſh. But the Iriſh dreading to ſee a Roman army 
in their iſland ſend to him to make his own terms, which he 
did in a much more favourable manner than they expected, 
with intent to ſtifle all ſeeds of diviſion and diſcontent, that 


- * 


After theſe troubles are appcaſed, Maximus aſſumes the 


* Paulus was afterwards burnt alive, Am. Marcel. lib. xiv. c. 6. 
Probably the wild and mountainous Eritons. Camd. Brady, Tyr. 
Stilling. The Franks are not mentioned by Marccllinus, who ſays, “At- 
« tacoti bellicoſa hominum natio, & Scoti per diverſa vagantes, multa popu— 
“ Jabantur.”' Lib. xxvii. c. 8. 
um The poet Claudian, in his panegyrick on Theodofius the emperor, ſon 


of this Theodoſius, has the following lines generally taken notice of: 


Ille Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis, 
Qui medio Libyæ ſub caſſide pertulit aſtus, 
Terribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanmi. 
| Horſley 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND 


imperial purple, and quits Britain to go and fight Gratian. 
He leads all the Roman forces into Gaul, with a confiderable 
body of ſuch Britons as arc fit to bear arms. Thus Britain 
was on a ſudden deſtitute of ſoldiers, and conſequently fo 
weak, that ſhe could not defend herſelf in caſe of attack. 
The Roman hiſtorians inform us, that Maximus cauſing Grati- 
an to be aflaſſinated as he was flying into Italy, and dethron- 
ing Valentinian II. [388 | was himſelt vanquithed and beheaded 
by Theodoſius. This victory procured the reſtoration of Va- 
lentinian, who was ſoon after murdered by Arbogaſtes, and 
Eugenius placed on the throne. [ 392 | Theodofus was theretore 
forced to fight the new uſurper, who met with the fame fate 
as Maximus. Eugenius being dead, Arbogaſtes deſpairing to 
eſcape due puniſhment, lays violent hands on himlelt ?, 
Thus Theodoſius remains ole maſter of the empire and keeps 
poſſeſſion as long as he lives. The tame of his victories, and 
the mildneſs of his government keep his ſubjects in obedience, 
and his neighbours in awe. The Picts in particular lived 
peaccably in their country without moleſting the Britons. 
393] After the death oi Iheodoſius, the empire was divided 
between his two ſons : Arcadius was emperor of the Eaſt, and 
Honorius of the Weſt. As Honorius was very young, the 
famous Stilico, by the emperor his father's order, was regent 
during his minority. His firſt care was to ſend a governor 
into Britain with a legion, to curb the inſolence of the Picts, 
who, after Theodoſius's death, began to make inroads into 
the Roman province. He made choice of Victorinus, a per— 
fon of a fierce and arrogant temper, who not fatisfied with 


cooping up the Picts in their country, treated them as ſub— 


jects of the empire. He pretcnded to ftretch his authority fo far 
as to forbid them to crown another king in the room of Hen- 
gift, whom death had juſt taken out of the world. This pro- 


_ ceeding convinced the Picts, Victorinus had a deſign to attack 


them, and laid them under apprehenſions, that after having 


helped to drive out the Scots, they ſhould be forced to follow 
them, now that they could no longer depend upon the aſſiſt- 


2nce of their neighbours, as formerly. They confidered, by 
the retreat of the Scots, they were deprived of an aid, which 
in time to come might be to them very neceflary. The little 
regard the Roman governor had for them making them ap— 
prehenfive he had formed ſome deſign againſt their liberty, 


Z thought to be fortunate. 


T5 
come their common country. [408] The Britons then finding 
themſelves thus harrafled by their neighbours, and delpairing 


of affiftance from Rome, reſolved to cle&t an emperor, whoic 


intereſt it ſhould be to protect them. Their choice falls upon 
one Marcus, an officer of great credit among them; but the 
new ſovereign not having the good fortune to pleaſe all the 
world, is quickly ſlain or dethroned, and another, called Gra— 
tian, choſen in his room This laſt being a man of a eruc} 
and bloody diſpoſition, meets the ſame fate, four months after 
his election. | | | 

As theſe two firſt emperors did not anſwer expectation, 
Conſtantine, a common toldicr, was next raiſed to the impe— 
rial dignity merely for the ſake of his name, which was 
The new emperor being a man of 
courage, and of a genius far above his former condition, 
beats back the northern people into their country, and then 
concludes a peace with them. This ſucceſs inſpiring him 
with a higher conceit of his merit and fortune, he is not con- 
tent to reign in Britain only, but forms a defign to become 
maſter of the whole empire. [ 409] To this end he draws to- 
gether the remains of thoſe that can bear arms, as well Ro- 
mans as iſlanders, and forming an army, patles into Gaul. 
His intention was to improve the preſent favourable juncture. 
Honorius was then attacked by Alaric king of the Goths, who 
a tew years after became maſter of Rome. Whilſt Conſtan- 
tine is making preparations, he ſends embaffadors to Hono- 
rius, to acquaint him with his being choſen emperor of Bri- 
tain, and to excuſe his accepting the imperial dignity with- 
out his knowledge. Honorius, now prefled by Alaric, is forced 
to admit of Conſtanſtine's excuſes, and own him for his aflo- 
ciate in the empire. The emperor's condeſcenſion is not ca- 
pable of ſatisfying the ambitious Conſtantine, whoſe deſigns 
and hopes are vaſtly enlarged. At his arrival in Gaul, he 
aflociates his fon Conſtans, taken out of the monaſtery ar 
Wincheſter; and leaving him an army to maintain his au- 
thority in theſe provinces, marches towards the Alps in order 
to pals into Italy and dethrone Honorius. Conſtans had for 
general of his troops one Gerontius, who by his prudent con- 


duct, not only made his maſter reſpected in Gaul, but alto 


put him in poſſeſſion of Spain. The young emperor was ſo 
exalted with this unexpected ſucceſs, that for tear the honour, 


they thought of means to avoid their rum, by e ov, e he thought wholly belonged to himſelf, ſhould be 


error they had committed. In this ſtate of tear and uncer- 
tainty, they reſolved to recall the Scots: to which end they 
ſend an honourable embatly to Fergus, a prince of the blood- 
roval of Scotland, who was retired into Denmark, and invite 


him with his countrymen to come 2nd take poſſeſſion again of 


the country they were forced to abandon. As a farther in- 
ducement they promite him the command of their army in 
the war with the Romans, which to them ſeemed unavoid- 
able. Fergus accepts theſe offers, and acquaints the fugitive 
Scots that he 1s ready to lead them back into their country. 
There could never be a more tavourable juncture: the Roman 
empire was not only rent with inteſtine troubles by the dif- 
cord which reigned among the governors, but powertully at- 
tacked by barbarous nations that ravaged the borders. Theſe 
diſorders had obliged Stilico to recall Victorinus with his le- 


gion, and employ him in other parts, where the occaſion was 


more urgent. [403] At this very juncture the Scots re-enter 


the iſland under the conduct of Fergus, whom they unani— 


mouſly chuſe for their king“. 

As ſoon as Fergus II. is ſeated in the throne, he meditates 
revenge upon the Romans, which to him appears the more 
caly to effect, as they are extremely weakened by the depar- 
ture of Victorinus. Purſuant to this reſolution, he atfembles 
the forccs of both nations, of which he was inveſted with the 
command; and after taking the fortreſſes built by 'Theodo- 
tius the Elder, between the two friths, advances to Severus's 
wall. The ſmall number of troops left by the Romans in 
the Hand not being able to defend a wall of ſo great length, 
the Picts and Scots enter the Roman province with little or 
no difficulty, and lay waſte the country. 

After Britain had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, a great 
number of foreign families removed thither, ſprung for the 
moſt part from the veteran ſoldiers, ſettled there. Theſe fa- 
milies had ſo mixed with the natives, that they now made 
but one people, governed by officers ſent from Rome : I ſhall 
therefore call this mixed people henceforward by the name of 
Britons, becauſe the Romans and other foreigners, as well as 
the natives, had the ſame intereſt to defend Britain, now be- 


n Horſley ſays he ſaw a curious medal of his at Newcaſtle, though he 
could never learn where it was found. p. 74. 

* The Scotch writers are here followed, though accuſed by the Engliſh 
of vending many fables. Rapin. See note p. 12. 

P In the year 404, or 406. Rapin. 

1 In 404, or 405, Honorius made a treaty with Alaric, who retired into. 


cribed to Gerontius, he removed him from his poſt. So 
ungrateful a return goes not long unpuniſhed. Gerontius, 
exaſperated at the affront, finds means to aflemble the army, 
and cauſing Maximus, a friend of his, to be proclaimed em- 
peror, gains the majority to his fide. Then he goes and be- 
ſieges Conſtans in Vienne, where he was retired, That town 
not being then in a condition to ſtand a long fiege, Conſtans 
in a {ally wiltully ruſhes upon his death, for tear of falling, 
into the hands of his encmy. | 

Conſtantine ſeeing the face of affairs altered by the revolt of 
Gerontius and the death of his ton, lays afide his defign of 
going into Italy, and retires to Arles, where he is beftieged 
by Gerontius. But while Gerontius is pleated with the hopes 
of having him ſoon in his own power, he is forced on a 
ſudden to raiſe the fiege, and march againit a more tormic- 
able enemy. Count Conſtants, to whom Honorius had, 
given the command of his armics, upon the peace lately con- 
cluded between the emperor and the king of the Goths?, 
was advancing with all tpeed to curb the inſolence of the ty- 
rants of Gaul. Upon his approach, Gerontius is tuddenly 
deferted by his army, and -torccd to fly into Spain, where 
he is flain by his own people. Conſtantine had no hetter 
fortune than Gerontius : he was taken at Arles, with his ſon 
Julian and his brother Sebaſtian. Though before the fur— 
render of the town he had taken prieſt's orders, he was ne- 
vertheleſs ſent to the emperor and beheaded. 


_ [410] The Britons thus left to themſelves after the departure 


ot the Roman foldiers, and the flower of their youth, are quick- 
ly reduced to great extremities. The Picts and Scots conti- 
nue their ravages without oppoſition, by reafon of the weak- 
neſs of their enemies. This wretched ſtate held ſome years, 
and the Romans were not able to help it. They were too 
much taken up with their own affairs to think of Britain. 
The Goths had renewed the war under the conduct of Alaric, 
and having taken and facked the city of Rome, were now in 
poſſeſſion of Gaul4, On the other fide, the Sucvi, Von- 
dals”, Cotti, and Alanis, had over-run Spain. In vain 
therefore do the Britons implore the emperor's aſſiſtance: he 


Illyria, from whence he returned, in 409, or 4010, and then it was he took 
Rome. Rapin. 

Northern people from Scythia, about the lake Mzotis and river Lu- 
nais, of Gothic original, and called Vandals from the word Wandelen, Lo 
wander or Rove ; becauſe they often changed their places of abode. At 
laſt they fixed near the coaſts of the Baltiz Sea towards Germany, c 
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is fully preſerved by his predeceſſors, beginning now to be a 
burden. Wherctore to tree himſelf at once from their im— 
portunitics, he voluntarily refigns the ſovereignty of the iſland, 
and diſcharges the inh abitants of their alle glance to the em- 
pire. This ſolemn renunciation was made in the year 410, 
a little after Alaric's taking of Rome. 

The liberty the Britons had thus recovered, ſerved only 
to render them more miſerable. Whereas before they might 
claim the protection of the emperor, they were now deſti— 
tute of all hopes of aſſiſtance. However. the affairs of the 
Romans happening afterwards to be ſomewhat reſtored under 


Valentinian III. by the victories of the famous Ætias over 


the Wifigoths and Burgundians, this general, out of pity to 
the wretched condition” ot the Britons, tends them a legion, 
commanded by Gallio of Ravenna, or, as ſome ſay, by Max- 
imian. This aid arriving unexpectedly, beat back with 
eaſe the northern nations, and torced them to retire into 
their country. But the emperor having occaſion for the le- 
gion, they were recalled, juſt as the enemies were preparing 
to renew their devaſtations. 

Before his departure the Roman commander told the Bri- 
tons plainly, they were to expect no farther aſſiſtance from 
the emperor, w ho was wholly employed elſewhere againſt the 
northern nations of Europe, whoſe ravages extended to all 
parts of the empire. After this declaration he advites them to 
inure themſelves to arms, thut, they may be able to withſtand 


the continual attacks of theit enemies; and confidering their 


weakneſs, exhorts them to repair the wall of Severus to ſerve 
them for a barrier; offering them the aſſiſtance of his ſoldiers, 
and his own direction in the work. What could the Britons 
do in this their extremity? they had no other method to take, 
but that propoſed to them by the Roman captain, and there- 
fore fell to work upon their wall with all pofhible diligence, 
which as ſoon as they had finithed, the eee took their 
laſt farwel of Britain, never to return more. The end of 
the Roman dominion over Britain is to be fixed to the time of 
this legion Farin the iſland, in the year 426 to 427. 

The Picts and Scots, who lived in ſtrict union after the co- 
ronation of Fergus, began their hoſtilities againſt the Britons 
with more confidence than ever, when they heard of the 
departure of the Roman forces. The wall of Severus, lately 
repaired is attacked afreſh, and abandoned at laſt, being de- 
tended only by Britons little uied to war. 

After which, the northern people made large breaches in 


ſeveral places, that it might be no obſtacle in their future in- 


curſions into their enemy 8 country. About this time Fergus 


dies as he is returning to Ireland, leaving his young ſon Eu- 


genius II. a minor, under the regency of Greham his grand- 


tather by his mother's ſide. 


The weakneſs of the Britons was then fo great, that de- 
ſparing to reſiſt their enemies, they abandoned part of their 
country, and retired more  fouthward. W. hereupon the Picts 
and Scots, grown more bold by their advantages, form new 

jects, and think of means to drive the Britons entirely out 
of the ifland. 
trom Ireland and the adjacent ifles, to people the lands for- 
ſaken by the Britons, as well as thole they hope to take from 
them chercafter. Bur Greham prevents, by his authority, the 
execution of this project, fearing the return of the Romans, 
and the making Scotland the ſcene of war. It may be, he was 
not altogether ignorant of the ſad condition then of the Ro- 
man empire; but knew not how low it was ; and therefore, 
thought fit to oppoſe the deſigns of the Scots, and prefer a 
ſolid peace, wit h ſome real, though not great, advantages, to 
a War which, as he imagined, might be attended with dan- 
gerous confequences. A peace then was offercd to the Britons 
upon honourable terms, and by them gladly accepted. By 


the treaty the wall of Severus was to be the common boun-. 


dary of the two nations. But for this advantage the Britons 
were obliged to pay a conftderable tum of money. 
thinking this peace not advantageous enough, loudly mur- 
mured at it; but Greham took care to ſee it obſerved during 
his adminiſtration. 

As ſoon as Eugenius II. was of age to take the reins of 
the government into his own hands, he reſolved to break a 
treaty, which his ſubjects had proteſted againſt. He knew 
the Romans were not in a condition to aſſiſt Britain, and the 
opportunity appeared too favourable to be neglected. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, he ſends embaffadors to the Britons, 
and haughtily demands all the lands poſſeſſed by the Scots be- 
tore the late treaty, The chief of the Brirons, ſurprized at 
this unexpected demand, convene a general atlembly to con- 


from them was called Vandalia. The Suevi were of the fame original, fo 


named from the word Schu eben, of the fame import with WW andelen.: hs 


poſſeſſed that part of Germany beyond the Danube, now called Suabia,  Bri- 
dy, p. 37. 
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To this end they reſolve to ſend for colonies 


The Scots 


ſider of an anſwer to the king of Scotland. The majority of 
the aſſembly, provoked at the haughtineſs of their neighbours, 
and knowing they only wanted an excuſe to renew the war, 
were of opinion to reject their demand. “ Ir is caſy (ſay 
« they) to perceive the Scots will not be ſatisfied hereatter 
with their preſent demands. Their aim is only to have an 
entrance into the country, that they may with leſs diffi- 
culty become maſters of the whole; and it will be an eaſier 
taſk to prevent them from entering, than to drive them 
out when once they are ſettled. In ſhort, ſince a war is 
unavoidable, it will be very imprudent to grant what they 
demand, under colour of preſerving a peace which can- 
not laſt long.“ Others not ſo warm, knowing the extreme 
weakneſs of the nation, were of another mind. They were 
for finding ſome expedient to ſatisfy the Scots, and avoid if 
poſſible, a war which muſt prove fatal to the Britons. 
They deſire the affembly to conſider what prodigious 
number of ſoldicrs were drawn out of the iſland by the 
Romans to ſupply their armies abroad ; how many Maxi- 
mus carried with him that were ſettled in Gaul; and laſtly, 
how the country was drained of all that could bear arms 
* by Conſtanſtine. To this they add, the weakneſs of the 
* nation was but too viſible in their late war with the Scots, 
when their frequent defeats obliged them to abandon the 
very lands now demanded, the poſſeſſion of which was en 

tirely owing to the ge nerofity ot Grcham ; it is therefore 
better tor the Britons to give up frecly what they cannot 
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then All.” | | 

Though theſe reaſons were very weighty, they were over- 
ruled by the violent party, and Conan, one of the wiſeſt and 
moſt powerful of the nation, for dwelling too long upon the 
advantages of peace, was deemed a traitor and torn in pieces 
by them. After that, none daring to oppoſe it, the em- 


bafladors were ſent back with an inſulting anſwer. This haſty 
reſolution was followed with a war more deſtructive to the 


Britons than their former ones, and which entirely weakened 
them by the loſs of fourteen or fifteen thouſand men in one 
fingle battle. Reduced to extremity they have no courſe 
left but to ſuc in a ſuppliant manner for that peace they ſo 
haughtily refuſed. They obtain it indeed, but upon very hard 
terms. By the new treaty, they are obliged to give up all 
the country north of the Humber, of which the Picts and 
Scots as waging war in common, take poſſeſſion u. 

The extreme weakneſs of the Britons will not be thought 
ſtrange, if it be conſidered in the firſt place, they were not uted 
to war. The Romans, who had long been maſters of the 


land, never ſuffered them to exerciſe their arms; it being 
their cuſtom always to employ foreign troops in their con- 


queſts. For this reafon the ſoldiers levied in Britain where 
{ent into other provinces from whence they never returned. 
Theſe levies were ſo numerous that there were twelve con- 
tiderable bodies of Britons in the Roman armies diſperſed in 
the ſeveral provinces of the empire, and always recruned from 
Britain. In the next place, Maximus and Conttantine led 


ſuch great armies from thence, as almoſt drained the ifland of 


men fit to bear arms. In fine, if to this be added the late 
lofles ſuſtzined by the Britons after the departure of the Ro- 
mans, 1t 15 no wonder they became fo caſy a prey to their 
enemies. 

From this time to the coming in of the Saxons, the hiſtory 
of Britain is very confuſed, by reaſon of the diſagreement of 
the writers, which makes it very difficult to diſcoy cr. the 
truth, and much more ſo to fix all the dates. What can be 
gathered with any certainty 1s, that the Britons elected ſeveral 
kings, whole actions are unknown; and that theſe kings 
were eſtabliſhed, and afterwards killed or dethroned, accord- 
ing to the humour and intereſt of the leading men. Proba- 
bly too, ſeveral kings reigned at the ſame time in different 
provinces, and by their diſcord and wars contributed to the 
weakening one another, To complete their misfortunes, Bri- 
tain was afflicted with a cruel famine, which raged Io in 
moſt parts of the world. This terrible ſcourge rendered the 
country quite deſolate, people dying with hunger by thou- 
ſands. In this extreme diſtreſs, multitudes of poor wretches, 
to ſave their lives, fly into Armorica, where great part of 
Maximus's army was already ſettled. Others rather than 
ſtarve with hunger, threw themſelves upon the Picts and 
Scots. Amidſt theſe deſolations, the northern people, their 
irreconcileable enemies, taking advantage of their misfor- 
tunes, break the treaty, and paſſing the Humber, ravage the 
country in a mercileſs manner. 


„ The Alani were ſeated not far from the head of the river N anais; 02 
Don. Ibid. 


* Stillingfleet thinks it was in the year 418. Rapin. 
From Severus's wall to the Humber is eighty miles. Rapin. 
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The miſerable ſtate of the Britons forces them to apply 
once more to the Romans tor aſhſtance. They fend, upon 
this occaſion, a very moving letter to Ætius then in Gaul w: 
C We know not (ſay they) which way to turn us. The Bar- 
cc harians drive us to the Sea, and the Sea forces us back to 
c the Barbarians ; between which we. have only the choice 
« gf two deaths, either to be ſwallowed up by the Waves, Or 
« butchered by the fword.“ Actius was then preparing to 
repulſe Attila, who was entered Gaul with an army of eighty 
thouſand men, and therefore not being in condition to grant 
their requeſt, ſent them word that the affairs of the empire 
would not ſuffer him to aſſiſt them, neither were they to de- 
pend upon him *. So mortitying an antwer threw the mi- 
{erable Britons into the utmolt conſternation, not knowing 
what meaſures to take, to free themſelves from their untor- 
tunate circumſtances. *- In this diſtreſs, it is judged proper by 
the chief men of the nation to call a general aflembly, and 
conſider of ſome poſfible remedy for their calamities, which 
daily increaſe. They agreed at laſt to chute a monarch? as 
the only expedicnt to ſave them from deſtruction, in expec- 
ration, that when united under one head, their diviſions 
would ceaſe, and their enemies be more ftrongly reſiſted. But 
the difcord that reigned among the principal members of the 
ſtate, prevented the good effects of this expedient. Several 
great men, having fortified themſelves in diverle parts, acted 
like ſovereigns. All theſepetty tyrants, jealousot one another, 
far from owning the monarch elect, {ought only to deſtroy 


him, in order to be choſen in his room. It was theretore im- 


poſſible for theſe monarchs to ſubſiſt long, fince not being 
agreeable to all, the male-contents joined together tor their 
deſtruction : thus the Britons, whilſt they endeavour to unite 
themſclves under one head, are plunged the deeper into anarchy 
and contuſion. | | | 

[445] We know not the names of any of theſe monarchs'till 
Vortigern, count or king of the Dunmonu *, elected in the 
year 445. This prince, as he was the moſt powerful and 
ambitious, could never brook a ſuperior, and theretore was all 
along a profeſſed enemy to the preceding monarchs, and con- 
tributed to their ruin. Nay, 'tis affirmed by hiſtorians, that 
he aſſaſſinated his predecefior to make room for himſelf. Thoſe 
that imagine Conſtans ſon of Conſtantine killed at the fiege of 
Vienne, to be his immediate predeceſſor, are certainly mit- 
taken, ſince there was at leaft forty years ſpace between the 
death of Conſtans and the election of Vortigern *. | 

The new monarch was by no means qualified to reftore the 
affairs of the Britons. As he attained to the ſupreme dignity 
by artifice and cabal, he wholly bent his thoughts to maintain 
himſelf in the throne by the tame wicked methods, regardleſs 
of the general welfare of his ſubjects. He was moreover of 
a cruel and avaritious temper, addicted to many vices; and 


ſo lewd, that he debauched his own daughter, by flattering 


her with hopes of being a queen b. Mean while there was 
a neceſſity to think of repulſing the enemies, and Vortigern 
knew himſelf incapable of fuch an undertaking, though he had 
been choſen for that very purpoſe. But what troubled and 
perplexed him moſt, was, his being to little beloved by the 
people, and the continual fear of being dethroned. The ex- 


The Britons calling in their letter, Mtius conſul, hath made ſome call 
this fact in queition, becaute his name is not found in the Roman Faſti ; but, 
as Mr. Seldou obterves, the name of conſul was frequently given to illuſtri— 
ous perions, though they were not actually conſuls. Not. on. Poly-Olb. 
P- 84. 

* As this is the laſt mention of the Romans, it may not be amiſs to give a 
brief account of the legions that came into the iſland. Julius Catir brought 
with him the firſt time the ſcventh, and tenth his favourite legion. In his 
ſecond deſcent he brought five legions, but which they were, except the 
ſeventh, is unknown, All theſe returned the ſame year they came. Under 
Claudius came four legions, (with their proper auxiliaries, making an army 
of about tifty thouſand men) namely the tecond, the ninth, the tourteenth, 
and the twentieth. The ſecond called Legio ſccundu Auguſta, came hither 
under the command of Veſpuſian, and continued here to the very lit, 
They were concerned in building the Ronan wall in Scotland, as appears 
from the inſcriptions. Their utual quarters were & Cacrleon, though they 
removed from thence at Iait, being placed at Sad th Notitia, where 
they are called Legio ſecunda Britannica five Secunda, X e. Thoſe of the 
ſecond legion, as the Quintani, Quarta-decumani, &c. are thoſe of the fifth 
and fourteenth in Tacitus. Ptolemy places this legion at Ifea Dumoniorum, 
or Exeter, which might be miſtaken tor Iſca Silurum or Caer-leon. The 
ninth was cut in pieces by Boadicea ; it was recruited with two thoulind 


ſoldiers, and eight auxiliary cohorts, but attacked again, as being the wenkeſt, 


by the Caledonians. After which, being no more heard of, it was either 
broke or incorporated with the fixth legion brought over by Hardrian. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been ſtationed at York, where an inſcription was found with 
theſe words, Legio nona Victrix. The fourteenth was the only legion, fays 
Tacitus, that together with the Vexillarii or the twentieth, (that is, fix 
hundred ſelect men of a legion) was entirely engaged in the battle with 

oadicea's army. This legion was recalled by Nero, ordered back by Vi- 
tellius, and ſent for again by Veſpaſian; after which they ſeemed never to 

ve returned to Britain any more. As they left Britain, before the humour 
of erecting micriptions, it is no wonder they are not mentioned in any. The 
twentieth 1s thus enpreſled in the Roman inſeriptions, LEG. XX. V. V. 
That is Legio Vicelima Valens (or Valeria Victrix. The ſtated quarters 
of this legion was Deva or Weſt-Cheſter, which probably was therefore ho- 


they wanted to return into their own country. 


amples of the monarchs his predeceffors being never out of 
his mind, he was apprehenfive the ſame courſe would be taken 
with him, ſince he was ſo little able to anſwer the good opi- 
nion conceived of him when raiſed to the throne. Living 


thus in equal dread of the enemies of the ſtate and of his 
own ſubjects, he tancied he had deviſed an expedient to tree _ 


himfelt from the danger of the one, and plots of the other. 


But as he could not put his deſign in practice without the 
conſent of the Britons, he calls a general aſſembly, and makes 
a long ſpeech, before he comes to the point. He deſcribes 
im a ſtrong and lively manner the extreme miſery of the 
nation: accuſes the Romans of being the ſole cauſe of the 
misfortunes of the Britons, by draining the iſland of all her 
yourh fit to bear arms, and then leaving her to the inſults 
of her neighbours: He enlarges upon the great lofles 
ſuſtained ſince by the Britons, and the manifeſt danger of 
being either driven out of their country, or utterly de- 
ſtroyed, by reaſon of their weakneſs. For his part, he is 
always ready to hazard his life for the fervice of the nation: 
but confidering the tew troops in his power, and the little 
union between the principle members of the ſtate, he has 
no hopes that his weak endeavours will be able to reſcue 
his ſubjects from their preſent calamities. In this melan- 
choly ſtate of affairs, he ſees but one way to ſave his 
country from the deſtruction ſhe. 1s threatened with, and 
that is, to call into their aſſiſtance a nation, that by their 
victorious arms were ſettled in Germany, upon the lands 
of the Romans. Then tells them, he means the Saxons ; 
adding, they have indeed done fome damage to the Britons 
by their pyracies, but are now ready to repair it with ad- 
vantage; fince they can free them from the - continual ir- 
ruptions of the Picts and Scots. This people, being parted 
from Britain by a. ſmall arm of the fea only, can be as 
«© fſpecdy with their aid as their preſſing occaſions require: 
ce they are already grown formidable to the northern nations, 
«© and by the arrival of ſome of their troops the Britons will 
« quickly be in condition to reſiſt their enemies, and perhaps 
<« repay them in their own coin.“ He concludes with repre- 
ſenting, © The thing will hardly admit of debate; the 
«© Britons cannot be without a torcign aid and none but the 
% Saxons are in condition to give them affiſtance.“ | 
The fears all were ſeized with, and the hopes of ſtill enjoy - 
ing their native country, and recovering their loſt eſtates, and 
no doubt the defire of revenge, conſpired toa joytul reception 
of Vortigern's propoſal. But when they came to confider 
of the terms to be offered the Saxons, great debates aroſe. 
The monarch, whoſe ſecret purpoſe was to ſtrengthen himfelf 
as well againſt his own ſubjects as foreign enemies, moved, 
the alloting them ſome province, that their own intereſt might 
induce them to wage war more heartily and vigorouſly. But 
as no lands could be aſſigned them but what belonged to ſome 
of the aſſembly, it was no caty matter to agree on this point. 
Ar length, after great debates, it was retolved that the Saxons 
ſhoul have the ifle of Thanet in Kent, as being a proper 
place to land their forces, and convenient for them whenever 
y. It was farther 
agreed, that the Saxon ſoldiers ſhould be allowed pay, Which 
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noured with the name of acolony, as in one of Geta's Coins with this Legend, 
COLONIA. DIVINA. LEGIO. XX. VIC TRIX. This legion was 
with the ſecond employed in building the Rom m torts and walls. It does 
not appear when they left Britain. Beſides th-ie tour legions, there came 
with Hedrian the fixth, uſually thus exprefied, LEG, VI. V. P. F. that 
is, Legio, Sexta Victrix Pia Fidelis. This legion was a long time in Bri- 
tam, They are frequently mentioned in the inſeriptions on Severus's wall. 
Their ſtated quarters were at York. From what has been tad it appears, 
that for twenty-five years (from Claudius's invaſion, till the tourtecnth was 
recalled by Nero, and afterwards by Veſpaſian) there were four legions in 
Britain. From the firſt year of Veſpalian to Hadrian's reign, only three; 
and from Hadrian's time (when the fixth came over) to the loweſt empire, 
there were ſtill but three; the umth being broken or incorporated with the 
ſixth, The reader may fee a large account of theſe things in Horſley, B. I. 
E 5. : 

Y By monarch here is to be underitood, one ſupcrior to the other heads, 
or kings, on whom they were in {ome. nicature dependent. See Selden and 
Malmibury. Rapin. 

2 Inhabitants of Devon and Cornwall, Rowland thinks Dunmonium is 
the true word tor Cornwal, and Dunmoniam tor Devonſhire; or the Britifh 
Dyfueint. The Cornith write gad pronounce (d) as (t). He derives both 
theſe words from Mon ſignifying the utmoſt or fartheſt. 

2 Alford and others place Vortigern's election between 430 and 436. 
The common opinion is followed here, which appears to be moſt probable, 
Rapin. 

b This ſtory of Vortigern's inceſt ſeems altogether unlikely. At leaſt, 
the dialogue between V ortigern and St. Germain, and his being condemned in 
a great council of clergy and laity, in which St. Germain prehded, is certain- 
ly falſe, that Saint being dead a year before the Saxons arrived in Britain. 
And indeed, when is it that he ſhould commit this crime? Not before he mar- 
ried Rowena, tor Nennius places it atterwards ; nor could it well be during 
the time of his marriage with her, ſince, as the ſame author relates, ſhe. 
continned his wife long after, when he was taken priſoner by Hengiſt, and 
it is very ſtrange he ſhould fall in love with his own daughter, when he had 
another wife, whom he is ſaid to love ſo well, that he was divorced from his 
firit tor her ſake. See 'Fyrrel, vol. i. p. 127, 128. 
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ſhould be ſettled by agreement on both fides. After this re- 


ſolution, ambaſladors were appointed to negoriate the affair in 


Germany, Vortigern, pleaſed with having carried his point 


without incurring ſuſpicion, imagined himſelf out of the reach 
of all danger. But fee how blind and ſhort-fighted is human 
wiſdom ! This very expedient, by the direction of divine pro- 
vidence, proved his own and the nation's ruin. 

But betore I proceed to the effects of this pernicious ad- 
vice, it will be neceſſary to give a more particular account of 
theſe Saxons, who are to be the chiet ſubject of our hiſtory. 
They were ſo little known before their coming into Britain, 
and what is ſaid of their original ſo uncertain, that it is no 
wonder this ſubject is but very ſlightly touched upon by the 
generality of the Engliſh hiſtorians. Some barely ſay, the 
Saxons were called in to the aſſiſtance of Britain, without any 
farther addition concerning them. Others ſay only, the Saxons 
were a German people, without mentioning mg parts they 
Some again add, they were pirates from the 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, that came and ſettled on the coaſts of 


the German ocean. But as theſe coaſts are of a vaſt extent, 


we are not much the wiſer for that. In ſhort the moſt pro- 
bable account I can gather from the ſeveral authors that have 
writ of this people, is as follows. 

About the time the Romans began to extend their conqueſts 
into Germany, the inhabitants of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, 
o called Jutland, leaving their country, advanced towards 
the ſouth. They poſſeſſed themſelves at firſt of the northern 
parts of Germany, and doubtleſs ſpent ſome years in ſettling 
themſelves in thoſe quarters. But as the Romans had not yet 
penetrated ſo far, and we have no ancient hiſtories of the 
northern countries, nor even of the weſtern, but what the 
Romans have left us, there 1s little known of the firſt irrup- 
tions made by the northern people into Germany. The 
Cimbri continually puſhing their conqueſts to the ſouthward, 


and the Romans advancing to the nortward, they at laſt 


approached one another. Then it was that the Romans had 
opportunity to learn in ſome meaſure, the ſtate of theſe 
hitherto unknown nations. | 

Their hiſtorians however ſpeak very confuſedly of them, 
giving ſometimes Aifferent names to the ſame people, and ſome- 
times the fame name to different nations. The Cimbri that 
came from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, were divided into three 
bands, one taking the name of Sucyv1, another of Franks, and 


3 third of Saxons. Some will have the Franks to be a branch 


of the Suevi. However that be, theſe three nations, con- 
tinually advancing ſouthwards, came at length to the frontiers 
of the Roman empire; the Suevi towards Italy, the Franks 
to the fouth-weſt, towards the coaſt of Belgic-Gaul, and the 
Saxons to the weſt, towards the German Ocean. The Sucvi 
eſpecially were ſo terrible to the ancient Germans, that they 
looked upon them as a“ Match tor the Immortal Gods,” as 
Cæſar ſays in his Commentaries. As for the Franks, they are 
known to have over-run the whole province of Gaul, and 
tounded the noble and ancient kingdom of France. | 
The Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe tracts of land 1y- 
ing between the Rhine and the Elbe. Their territories bound- 
ed on the weſt by the German Ocean, extended caſtward to 
the borders of Thuringen. Conſequently they were maſters 
of Saxony, Weſtphalia, and all that part of the Low-Coun- 
tries lying north of the Rhine. The nations ſubdued by theſe 
conquerors were in time called Saxons, in like manner as the 
inhabitants of Gaul were named Francois or French, after 
their ſubjection to the Franks. But however, whether the 
Saxons were not ſo rapid in their conqueſts as the Suevi, or 
the courſe they took made it longer before they approached 


the Romans, it is certain they were not ſo ſoon known. The 


firſt Roman hiſtorians that mentioned them, at leaſt by the 
name of Saxons, are Eutropius and Orofius, who inform us 
that Carauſius (as I have elſewhere taken notice) was ſent to 
clcar the ſeas of the piratical Frakks and Saxons. From that 
time they became formidable to the Romans, and obliged them 
to keep ſtanding forces to guard both the German and Britiſh 
coaſts, with a general officer ſtiled the Præfect, or Count of 
the Saxon coaſts. Upon the decline of the Roman empire, 
after the death of Theodoſius, the Saxons taking advantage 
of its weakneſs, made themſelves maiters of the whole coun- 


© Joſeph Scaliger ſays, that Fader, Muder, Brader, Tutchter, Band, and 
the like, are ſtill uſed in the Perſian language, in the fame ſenſe as Father, 
Mother, Brother, Daughter, Bond, are with us, 

© This country (Camden obterves) reaching into the more inland parts of 
Germany, at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, we muſt ſeek ſome other place 
where to feat our Angles; and Bede has directed us to look for them betiveen 
the Saxons and Jutes. “ The Angles (ſays he) come out of that country; 
* which is called Angulus, and is ſaid from that time to lie waſte, between 
the countries of the Jutes and Saxons,” Seeing between Juitland and Hol- 
ſatia (the ancient ſeat of the Saxons) there is a tmall province in the king- 
dom of Denmark, under the city of Flemſburgh, called at this day Angel, 
viich Lindebergins in his epuitles terms little England, I am pretty well 
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try along the coaſt of the German ocean, and even extended 
their conqueſts as far as the ifles of Zealand. Hence the Fri- 
ſons, Batavians, and the neighbouring nations, were hardly 
known by any other name but that of the Saxons. 
Though ſeveral authors have writ of the Saxons, we are 
ſtill in the dark as to their original, or how to diſtinguiſh the 


. nations called by that general name. And therefore the be- 


ginning of their hiſtory remains very confuſed and intricate, 
it being almoſt impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, conſidering, 
authors for the molt part have made no diſtinction of times 
or places. One while they are confidered juſt as they left 
their own country, and then are confounded with the Franks 
and Suevi, under the name of Cimbri. Another while, they 
are viewed as beginning their conqueſts towards the north- 
weſt of the continent, and then they are repreſented as ſeated 
north of the Friſons, Batavians, Marfians, and other nations 
of thoſe parts ſubject to the Romans. Some have placed 
them at once along the coaſt, of the German Ocean, and banks 
of the Rhine, and even in the ifles of Zealand, as if they 
had from the very firſt inhabited theſe regions. Others again 
not conſidering that all their conqueſts were termed Saxony, 
and finding Saxons in the caſtern parts of Weſtphalia, have 


1magined they were a different people from thoſe inhabiting on 


the Rhine. Juſt as if ſpeaking ot the Franks, I thould make 
different nations of thoſe that conquered Gaul, and thoſe 
that ſettled in the Narbonnoiſe. However this be, it 1s certain 
vhen the Britons ſent to defire their aſſiſtance, the Saxons 
were in poſleſhon of Weſtphalia, Saxony, eaſt and Weſt- 
Frizland, Holland and Zealand. | 

I could wiſh the origin of the Saxons were as well known 


as their conqueſts : it would be a pleaſure to give here an 


abſtract of their hiſtory to the time of their ſettling in Great- 


Britain. But the thing is impoſſible, ſuch obſcurity do we 


meet with in the authors that have ſtudied this ſubject. Some 
take up the Saxons at the Tower of Babel, and leading them 
from country to country, ſettle them at laſt in Saxony, ſo 
called from them, Others derive them from the Sacæ or 
Saſſones of Aſia, mentioned from Pliny. There are who will 
have them to be originally from Perſia, becauſe of the affinity 
between ſeveral Saxon and Perſian words ©, But they that are 
willing to ſpare the pains of ſo laborious a ſearch, are content 
to begin their hiſtory from the time of their coming forth 
from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus. It is not impoſſible, per- 
haps, to reconcile molt of the opinions concerning this mat- 
ter, though ſeemingly very different, if regard be had to the 
times of their ſeveral migrations. But fince, in the main, 


conjectures only are to be had, it is better to proceed at once 


to what is more certain. 


- The Saxons had for ſome time been in poſſeſſion of the 


Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, when driven thence by the Goths, 
(from whom that- Peninſula was called Gothland or Jutland) 
they came and ſettled in Germany, in the parts now called 
Lower-Saxony. Between that country and the Cherſoneſus, 


were a people known by the name of Angles, inhabiting about 
Sleſwick in Holſtein, Probably the little country of Anglen 


in thoſe parts was ſo named from them, or they from the 
country l. However this be, the Angles joining with the 
Saxons when they came out of the Cherſoneſus to make con- 
queſts in Germany, became in a manner but one nation with 
them. Though, doubtleſs from the major part, they were 
generally called Saxons, vet they had ſometimes the compound 
naine of Anglo-Saxons given them. Great numbers of Goths 
mixed likewiſe with them, to ſhare in their conquelts. Theſe 
are called Wites© by Bede, and commonly known by the 
name of Jutes, or (which 1s the fame) Goths. Ir can hardly 


be doubted that theſe three nations were united before their 


coming into Britain, when we conſider the good underftand- 
ing between them all the while they were employed in eſta- 
bliſhing themſelves in the ifland, as will be teen in the courſe 
of this hiſtory. It will be found that they acted always in 


concert; that their intereſts were never different, and that the 


government ſettled by them, is a clear evidence they looked 
upon themſelves as one and the {Me people. | 
The true etymology of the name Saxon is as difficult to be 
diſcovered as their origin. They that derive them from the 
Sacæ of Afia, are indeed at no great loſs in this point. But 


aſſured, ſays Camden, that I have found the ancient ſeat of our forefathers ; 
and that from this very place the Angles came into our ifland. “ Old An- 
« glia (ſays Ethelward, an ancient author) is fituated between the Saxons 
« and Giots, the capital town whereof is called in Saxon, Sleſwick, but by 
« the Danes, Haithby.“ In the very ſame place, Ptolemy ſeems to ſeat the 
Saxons. So that the middle-age poet is probably in the right, 

—— Saxonia protulit Anglos; 

Hoe patet in lingua niveoque colore 

Their riſe to Saxony the Angles owe; 

Their language this, and native whiteneſs ſhow, 


* So it js in the old edition of Bede; but in Mr. Whelocks, inſtead of 
| This 


Vitis there is Jutis.“ $ 
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the moſt common opinion is, that the word Saxon comes 
from Seax, which in their language ſignifies a kind of weapon 
or ſword. They had two ſorts, a long one worn by their ſide, 
or at their back ; and another ſhorter, ſerving for a bayonet 
or dagger. They were both in the ſhape of a cutlace 5 
Not to dwell too long upon conjectures, I ſhall briefly ſpeak 
of their manners, government, and religion. It ſuffices to 
obſerve, that, in their cuſtoms and manners, they very much 
reſemble the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus. They 
were naturally brave and warlike both by land and ſea, wit- 
neſs their many conqueſts. But to their enemies they were 
ſevere and cruel, eſpecially to their pritoners of war, whom 
they ſacrificed to their gods. ; 

Their dominions were divided into twelve governments or 
provinces, each of which had a chiet or head, accountable to 
the general aſſembly of the nation. In time of war they choſe 
a general who conimanded their armies, and was inveſted 
with almoſt ſovereign power: but at the end of the war, his 
authority, like that of the Roman dictator, ceaſed. The 
center of their empire was at Brunſwick. | 

As for their religion, it was the ſame with that of the other 
northern nations; and ſome part of Germany. The Britiſh 
Saxons embraced chriſtianity about the end of the fixth, or 
beginning of the ſeventh century. But thoſe that remained 
in Germany were not converted till the ninth, by the care or 
rather violence of Charlemain, by whom they were ſubdued. 
Their principal gods before their converfion, were the Sun, 


- 
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Moon, Tuiſco, Woden, Thor, Friga or Fræa, and Seater: 
To theſe were conſecrated the ſeven days of the week, as ap- 
pears by the preſent names of theſe days among the Germans, 
Flemings, and Engliſh. Tuiſcb is ſaid to be the grandſon of 
Japhet, and to have peopled firſt the north of Europe. 
Teutch, as the Germans call themtelves, is probably derived 
from Tuiſco. The god Thor, from whence comes the word 
Thunder or Dunder, was the ſame among the Saxons as Ju- 
piter among the Romans, that is to ſay, the Thunderer. 
Woden was the god of war, becauſe under his conduct the 
firſt Saxons came forth from their country, and made large 
conqueſts. Their chief families confidered him as their 
founder, and gloried in being deſcended from him. Probably 
however there were two of this name, that are often con- 
tounded; one more ancient, worſhipped as a god, another not 
ſo old, from whom ſprung the families of the Saxon leaders. 
There are ſtill in England ſome footſteps of the name of 
Woden in ſeveral places, as Wanſdike, Wanſborough, &c. 
which are contractions of Wodens-dike and Wodens-borough. 
Frea, the wife of Woden, was the Venus of the Saxons. 
She was worſhipped in the ſhape of an hermaphrodite, as being; 
goddeſs of both ſexes. Ermenſwol, the ſame as Mercury, 
was another of their gods, with others common to them with 
all the northern nations. This is the beſt and cleareſt account 


I could find of the Saxons, whom the Britons, by Vortigern's 
advice, called in to their aſſiſtance. 
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From the Converſion of the BuiroNs to the Calling in of the SAXONS. 
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A FTER chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in the world, the 

civil and ecclefiaſtical affairs of kingdoms were fo inter- 
woven, that there was no knowing the one, without being 
acquainted with the other. It is neceſſary, therefore, to add 
to our hiſtory a general knowledge of the progreſs of the 
chriſtian religion in Great Britain. I intend to do this from 


time to time, by ſhort abſtracts, ſhewing the ſituation of the 


affairs of the church in every century, and withal their rela- 
tion to thoſe of the ſtate. But as I ſhall not have ocraſion to 
ſpeak of the Englith church before the converſion of the An- 
glo-Saxons, it will nat be improper to repreſent firſt the ſtate 
of the Britiſh church under the Romans. 
Before the birth of our Saviour, the Britons, like the reſt 
of the world, the Jews only excepted, were grols idolaters. 
They not only worſhipped falſe gods, but, if their own hil- 
torians are to be credited, had as many and as extravagant ones 
as the Egyptians themſelves. Andate, the goddeſs of victory, 
was one of their principal deitiesf. They had alſo gods, to 
whom they attributed the ſame powers the Greeks and Ro- 
mans did to their Apollo and Diana. But ſeeing the Druids, 
who had the ſole management of religious affairs, never com- 
muted any of their myſteries to writing, it is no wonder we 
 Knaw nothing more concerning their worſhip and ceremo- 


nies, than what has already been taken notice of in the In- 


troduction. | 


Though it be difficult to know the preciſe time, yet all 
agree the goſpel was preached in Great Britain ſoon after our 
Saviour's death. But thoſe who place this event in the reign 
of Tiberius, do not conſider the firſt Gentile, Cornelius, was 
not converted until the year of our Lord 40, that is, three 
years after the death of that emperor. Baronius, upon the 
queſtionable authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes s, which he 
himſelf juſtly rejects on ſeveral other occaſions, ſays, St. Peter 
brit preached to the Britons. This opinion is the more im- 
probable, becauſe it is certain St. Peter performed the office of 
an apoſtle chiefly in the eaſtern countries. Others affirm, that 
Simon Zelotes, one of the twelve apoſtles, undertook the 


© This etymology gave occaſion to theſe verſes in Engelbuſius : 
Quippe brevis gladius apud illos Saxa vocatur, 
Unde fibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur. 
The Saxon people did, as moſt believe, 
Their name from Saxa, a ſhort ſword, receive. | 
Camden approves of the conjecture of thoſe learned Germans, who ima- 
Eine that the Saxons are deſcended from the Sacæ, the moſt confiderable 
people in Aſia; that they are fo called, as if one ſhould ſay, Sacaſoncs, that 
18, Sons of the Sacæ; and that out of Scythia, or Sarmatia Aſiatica, they 
f > a : e along with the Getes, the Suevi, and 
the Daci: this in my judgment (lays Camden) deſerves credit the beſt of 
any other. But his annotator obſerves, this original of the Saxons from the 
Sac of Afia may be thought too far fetched, unleſs there were ſome fair 
tifforical account how the Saxons came to be propagated by thoſe Sacæ; and 
no ſuch account being given, it may ſeem to be little more than a poſlibility, 


Þ 
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converſion of the Britons. Nicephorus Calliſtus h, Dorotheus 
in his Synopfis, and the Greek Kalendar, fay, this apoſtle 
was crucified and buried in Britain. At the fame time we 
find in the Roman Martyrology, and in thoſe of Bede, Adon, 
and Uſuard, that St. Simon ſuffered martyrdom in Perfia. 
The moſt current opinion for ſome time was, that Joſepli 
of Arimathea firſt preached to the Britons. Though this tra- 
dition, {upported by the ſole teſtimog of Willian of Malmſ- 
bury, a writer of the XIIth century, ſtands upon no better 
foundation than thoſe abovementioned, it has however been 
deemed inconteſtable. Malmfbury, in proof of the antiquity 
of the church of Glaſton or Glatlenbury, ſays, after Frecul- 
- phus, that, upon the martyrdom of St. Stephen, the apoſtles 
were diſperſed through the whole world. St. Philip (con— 
tinues the hiſtorian) at his coming among the Franks, ſent 
twelve of his diſciples, with Joſeph of Arimathea as their 
head, to propagate the goſpel in Great Britain, where they 
arrived in the Year of our Lord 61. After ſome oppoſition 
from the inhabitants, a certain king gave them a little ſpot of 
ground ſurrounded with tens and buſhes, to dwell in. Not 
long atter, two other neighbouring kings having allowed them 
twelve hides of land for their ſubſiſtence, the angel Gabriel 
commanded them from God, to build a church in a place 
now called Glaſton, but at that time Infwitrin k. This 
church was finiſhed in the year 63, and as the hiſtorian adds, 
was dedicated by our Saviour himſelf, as a mark of diſtinction, 
to the virgin Mary. In proof of this relation, in the firſt 
place, is produced a manuſcript chronicle in the abbey of 
Glaſſenbury, in which it appears that the king's name, who 
made the firſt preſent to Joſeph, was Arviragus. To this 
may be anſwered, that indeed Juvenal mentions a Britiſh king 
by that name in the reign of Domitian. But this is nothing 
to the purpoſe, unleſs it can be proved that Arviragus lived in 
the time of Nero, ſince it is ſuppoſed the land the church ſtood 
upon was given to Joſeph in the year 61. In the next place is 
alledged St. Patrick's charter, wherein it is ſaid, that Glaſton 
church was founded by twelve diſciples of St. James and St. 


Nor may that other original from the ſhort ſwords called Sachs, ſeem not 
altogether vain, when it is conſidered that the Quirites had their names from 
Quiris, a ſhort ſpear; and the Scythians from Scyton, to ſhoot with a bow. 
Tacitus alſo ſpeaking of ſome of the northern Germans, ſays, „That the 
* common badges they wear, are round ſhields and ſhort ſwords ;” and the 
arms of Saxony to this day, as Pontanus obſerves, are two ſhort {words acroſs, 
See Camd. vol. i. p. 156. 

t She had a famous temple at Camelodunum. Tyr. p. 24. 

5 A writer of the Xth century, fo called from the writing the lives of the 
ſaints. He was a layman. | 

n A Greck hiſtorian of the XIVth century. He wrote an eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, of which there is only extant to the year 610, 

Or martyrology. 

* That is in the Britiſh language, the town of Glaſs, Glaſton or Glats- 
town means the fame in Engliſh. Rapin, 

14 Ty ranſit 


Philip the apoſtles. But beſides ſeveral marks of forgery, 


there is no mention in this charter of Joſeph of Arimathea. 
In the third place is produced a charter ot Ina, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, who lived in the VIIIth century, which makes 
the church of Glaſton the moſt ancient of all the Britiſh 
churches. But neither in this charter, whoſe authentickneſs 
is ſtill more queſtionable, is there any mention of Joleph. To 
ſtrengthen all theſe proofs, a charter of Henry II. king of 
England is produced, wherein king Henry affures us, that 
upon examination he found it well atteſted, that the church of 
Glaſſenbury was founded by the diſciples of the apoſtles, and 
conſecrated to the virgin Mary by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. But 
this ailertion of King Henry, being grounded only upon the 
foregoing proofs, is not to be regarded. Moreover it 1s cer- 
tain, that the Franks were unknown at the time St. Philip 1s 


| ſaid to come into their country, Beſides, Euſebius and feveral 


others affirm, that this apoſtle went and preached in Phrygia, 
and ſuffered martyrdom at Hierapolis. Then tor the hyde- 
lands given to the diſciples of the apoſtles, the word Hyde 


alone is a ſufficient confutation of that ſtory, ſince it is a Saxon 


term; and every one knows the Saxons came not to Britain 
until the year 449. L think it needleſs to dwell any longer upon 
this ſubject. Whoever has a mind to ſee the reaſons more at 
large againſt this tradition of Joſeph of Arimathea, will find 
them in Collier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. | 


— 
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Though the exact time of the converſion of the Britons be 
uncertain, it is very probable the goſpel was preached in the 
iſland not long after the death of Chriſt. Theodoret affures 
us, the Britons were converted by the apoſtles. Eutebius, 
ſpeaking of the dangers the apoſtles were expoſed to in propa- 
gating the goſpel in the moſt remote Countries, mentions 
among the reſt the Britith iſles. Now the likelieſt time to be 
affigned for the converſion of the Britons, if it was in the 
apoſtles days, is that between the victory of Claudius and the 
defeat of Boadicea. For at the time of the general revolt, 
there were in the iſland above 80,000 Romans, among whom 
very probably were {ome chriſtians; the goſpel having now got 
footing in many places, 1 at Rome. Upon this ſup- 
poſition, there is no abſurdity in aſſerting with ſeveral modern 
authors, that St. Paul firſt preached the goſpel in Britain. Ir 
is certain this apoſtle, in the eight years be een his firſt im- 
priſonment at Rome, and his return to Jeruſalem propagated, 
the chriſtian religion in ſeveral places, eſpecially in the weſtern 
countries. He informs us of his deſign of going to Spain; 
and it 15 not unlikely but his defire of converting the Britons 
might carry him into their iſland. This opinion may be ſup— 
ported by the teſtimony of Venutius Fortunatus, in his poem 


upon the life of St. Martin, where he ſpeaks of the travels of 


St. Paull. But, after all, theſe are only conjeEtures, and of 
no other uſe but to make it more credible that the goſpel was 
planted in Britain toon after the death of our Lord. 

But ſuppoſing; this opinion were proved beyond all diſpute, 
it may be preſumed the chriſtian faith had taken no deep root 
in the iſland ; ſince, according to ſeveral authors, Lucius, a 
Britiſh king, ſent embaſſadors to pope Eleutherius, to defire 
him to ſend over ſome miſſionaries to inſtruct him in the 
chriſtian religion. Now is it likely that Lucius ſhould ſend fo 
far for what he might have had in his own country, had there 
been at that time any churches, or even any conſiderable num- 
ber of chriſtians in Britain? However this be, Lucius having 
ſome knowledge ot the chriſtian religion, and defiring to be 
more fully inſtructed, ſends Elwan and Medwin to Eleutherius 
the twelfth Biſhop of Rome, to crave the wanted aſſiſtance. 
Elcutherius very joytully embraces the opportunity of replant- 
ing chriſtianity in Great Britain, where probably it had been 
rooted out by the violence of perſecutions. 'He immediately 
ſets about inſtructing Elwan and Medwin, the two embaſſa- 
dors; and after baptizing and eonlecrating them biſhops, ſends 
them back to their own country. By their means the goſpel 
flouriſhed again in Britain, where it afterwards ſpread far and 
wide. I omit the many things that are ſaid of this Lucius, 
particularly his building great numbers of churches in London, 
becauſe it is not likely the Romans would ſuffer it. Neither 
ſhall I ſay any thing of his travels, wherein he is ſaid to con- 


vert ſeveral nations, eſpecially the Griſons, in whoſe country 


he was martyred, there being no grounds for theſe things. 
It is poſſible, however, ſome chriſtian named Lucius might 


preach the goſpel to the Griſons, and ſuffer martyrdom at 
Coire. 


Tranſit & Oceanum, vel qui facit Inſula Portum, 
Quaſque Britannus habet terras, quaſque ultima Thale. Rapin, 
n Called afterwards from him St. Albans, Rapin. 
n The council of Arles was in 314, about twelve years before the council 
of Nice. The thres biſhops are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of London, York, and 
probably Caerleon. They had with them a prieſt and a deacons 


— 
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From the converſion of Lucius to the Diocleſian perſecu- 
tion, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Britain is entirely unknown. 
It is very probable, however, that duting that interval of 
eight years, the chriſtian religion made great progreſs in the 
iſland, as appears from Tertullian, Origen, Bede, and Gildas. 
But what puts the thing out of all diſpute, is, the multitude 
of Britiſh martyrs that ſuffered during the dreadtul perſecu- 
tion under Diocleſian and Maximinian his collegue. Among 
theſe martyrs, St. Alban, converted at Verulam m by a prieſt, 
whom he had harbourcd in his houſe, is reckoned the firſt. 
He was followed by a great many more, as hiſtory informs 
us. How well inclined ſoever Conſtantius Chlorus might be 
to fayour the Chriſtians, he could not, whilſt governor of 
Britain diſpenſe with edicts of the emperors, having then 
the title of Cæſar only, which gave him no power to oppoſe 
their laws. But as ſoon as he came to the empire, he put a 
ſtop to this violent perſecution, and gave the chriſtians ſome 
reſpite. Conſtantine his fon did yet more; for under him 
the chriſtian religion flouriſhed throughout the Roman em- 
pire, particularly in Great Britain, where ſome pretend he was 
born. | 

After this happy change the chriſtians multiplyed exceed- 
ingly, and the iſland abounded with churches. Some affirm 
there were Britiſh biſhops at the council of Nice in 325. But 


though this cannot he ſyfficiently proved, it is not at all un- 


likely, ſince twenty-two years after there were for certain three 
Britiſh biſhops at the council of Arles un; as there were alſo 
ſome at the council of Ariminum in 359, but fo poor that 
their charges were born by their brethren 9. Their figning at 
this council the Confefſion of Faith, wherein the term Con- 
ſubſtantial was omitted, gave occaſion to ſome to imagine that 
Arianiſm was ſpread in Britain, But a modern author has 
made 1t appear that the faith of the Britiſh church was the 
ſame in this reſpect both before and after this council, which 
had not the effect the heretics promiſed themſelves. | 


The Britiſh church was much more juſtly accuſed of Pela- 


gianiſm. Certain it is, ſeveral biſhops were ſeduced, not by 
Pelagius himſelf, who, though a native of Britain, never re- 
turned to propagate his errors, but by Agricola, one of his diſ- 
ciples. The orthodox biſhops perceiving the infection to 
ſpread, ſent to defire their brethren in Gaul to aſſiſt them in 
confuting this hereſy. The Gauliſh prelates, touched with 
the danger of the Britiſh church, met in council and deputed 
Germanus biſhop of Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of Troye, 
to go and afhſt their brethren in Britain. At Verulam, in a 


conference with the Pelagians, they defended the truth with 


ſuch ſtrength and evidence, that they turned many from their 
errors. But after their departure, the heretics gained ground 
again Germanus was defired once more to come over. Though 
he was now very old, he undertook a ſecond voyage into Bri- 


tain, in company with Severus biſhop of Troye. Germa- 


nus deſpairing to convince the heretics by arguments, becauſe 
of their obſtinacy, cauſed the edict of Valentinian III. that 
condemns all hererics to baniſhment, to be put in execution 
againſt them. Before he left Britain, he erected ſchools, 
which produced afterwards many biſhops famous for their 
learning and picty. | 

From this time to the arrival of the Saxons we know but 
little of the affairs of the Britiſh church. No doubt the fre- 


quent wars with the Picts and Scots, by deſtroying their 


churches, and, what 1s worſe, by introducing a corruption 
of manners among the clergy as well as laity, were very pre- 
judicial to the Chriſtians, However, it we may believe Giidas 
and Bede, it was not ſo much the wars as the exceſſive plenty 
immediately after the famine, that corrupted the manners of 
the Britons. The people, ſay rheie hiſtorians, from a ſtate 
of extreme want, being on a ſudden ſurrounded with plenty, 
abandoned themſelves to all manner of wickedneſs. The 
quiet they enjoyed by their peace with the northern nations, 
was ſpent only in ſinking deeper into exceſs and debauchery. 
The clergy out-doing even the laity, became exceeding vi— 
cious. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, avarice, luxury, reigning 
among the ecclehaſtics, they no longer preached to their 
flocks the precepts of the Goſpel, which they themſelves ſo 
little regarded. To this general corruption, according to theſe 
two hiſtorians, are to be aſcribed the calamities which fell 
upon the Britiſh nation, and which are the ſubject of the ſol- 
lowing book. : 


{| 
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o Du Pin ſays, the biſhops of France and Britain choſe rather to bear their 
own expences than accept of the emperor's allowance, which they thought 
was beneath them. But it is more likely they accepted of the emperor's 
allowance, ſince they were but poorly endowed under the Roman emperors. 
And this perhaps may be the reaſon why we find ſo few of them at any of 
thoſe councils that were held beyond the ſeas, 
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From the arrival of the Saxoxs to the retreat of the BRITONS into WALES. Containing about 


the Space of a hundred and thirty Years. 


N a deſperate diſcaſe a deſperate remedy is uſed without 
ſcruple, becauſe the benefit only is confidered that may 
be received by it. 


ly on the valour of that nation, believing them alone capable 


of freeing them from their preſent calamities. Had there been 


a choice to make, perhaps they would have weighed the in- 
conveniencies as well as conveniencies of calling in the Saxons 
to their aid: but as they had no other courſe to take, they ne- 
ver attended to what a juſt fear might have ſuggeſted to them. 
Beſides Vortigern ſtrove to divert them from the confiderations 
that might have induced them to alter their reſolution, by care- 
fully diſplaying the advantages that would be procured by the 
aſſiſtance of the Saxons. By feeding their hopes with his flat- 


tering ſpecches, he prevented them from maturely reflecting 


on the conſequences of their proceedings. Every man there- 
fore being wholly intent upon freeing himſelf from the preſent 


evils, the embaſſadors were ſent away in all haſte, and the 


negociation ſtrongly recommended to their care, on the ſucceſs 
whereof entirely depended, as they imagined, the ſafety of 
their country. The dominion of the Saxons reached then to 
the German Occan, and their conqueſts had been carried even 


into Zealand. Upon the arrival of the Britiſh embaſſadors, 


Witigiſil, general of the Saxons, having called an aſſembly to 


hear what they had to propoſe, the head of the embatly made 


the following ſpeech : | 
« Illuſtrious and generous Saxons, the Britons, harraſſed 
and opprefied by the continual inroads of the Picts and 
Scots, their neighbours and eneinies, ſent us to you to im— 
plore your aſhſtance. The fame ot your victories has reach- 
ed our ears. We are ſenſible your arms are irreſiſtible, and 
therefore are come to ſue for your protection. Britain for 
many years made a conſiderable part of the Roman empire; 
but our maſters having abandoned us, we know no nation 
more powertul than yourſelves, or better able to protect us. 
Grant but our requeſt, and in return we offer all that a 
rich and fertile country, ſuch as ours is, can afford. Put 
what price you pleaſe on your protection; we ſhall ſubmit 
to what terms you yourſelves ſhall judge reafonable, pro- 
vided by your aid we are enabled to drive the enemy out 
of our country *.” | 
The Britons having thus declared the cauſe of their com- 
ing, the Saxon general returned this ſhort anſwer : “ Be aſ- 
* tured the Saxons will ſtand by you in your preſſing neceſſi- 
« ties.” So favourable an anſwer inſpiring the embatladors 
with hopes of ſucceſs in their negociation, they uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to bring it to a ſpeedy concluſion. At laſt 
they had the ſatisfaction to obtain an aid of pine thouſand 
men, on ccrtain terms, the principal whereof was, that the 
Saxons ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the iſle of Thanet, ad- 
jacent to Kent, where they were to land, and their troops 
paid and maintained by the Britons. | 
Britain was not unknown to the Saxons. They had long 
before begun to render themſelves formidable to the eaſtern 
coaſts of the ifland, where they had even made ſeveral deſ- 
cents. It they had not yet attempted any conqueſts there, it 
was becauſe thoſe they had undertaken on the continent were 
thought to be of more importance. It may be too, as they 
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Witechind, a Saxon hiſtorian, puts theſe words in the mouth of the Bri- 
fiſh embaſſadors, and it cannot be denied that they are very natural, conſi- 
dering the deplorable condition of the Britons. Rapin. Witechind lived 
in the ninth century. The abſolute ſubjection in this ſpeech is thought 
bo de more than the Britons promiſed, it not being mentioned by Bede or 
thelwerd, both Saxons. Their quarrelling with the Britons atterwards 
about their pay, as Gildas exprelly ſays, ſhews they came over as mercena- 
* toldicrs, See note below from Geoffrey of Monmouth, p. 19. 
* Hengift ſignifies a Stone-horſe, aud Horſa a Horſe, It was uſual with 
ie Saxons to give their children the names of animals. Rapin. Hence among 
us at thus day, the names Lamb, Bear, Fox, Buck, &c. The Romans had 


The Britons, though frequent ſuffer- 
ers by the incurſions of the Saxons, fixed their thoughts ſole- 


were hitherto ignorant of the weakneſs of the Britons, they 
were atraid of engaging in any great enterprize. However 
this be, the preſent embaſſy, at ſuch a juncture, was extremely 
proper to raiſe a deſire to ſettle in their country. The Britons 
were themſelves the diſcoverers of their weakneſs. On the 
other hand, the Saxons were now ſeated along the coaſts of 
the German Ocean, trom whence they might always have an 
eye to what paffed in Britain. It is no wonder therefore, if 
without much deliberation, they promiſed their aſſiſtance to 
the Britons, fince they intended to improve ſo fair an oppor— 
tunity of ſettling in the iſland. Hengiſt and Horſa®, both 
ſons of Witigifil, were appointed to command the troops de- 
ſigned for the aid of the Britons. | | 
Hengiſt was about thirty years old. He firſt bore arms 


under his father Witigiſil; after which, for his improvement 


in the art of war, he went and ſerved in the Roman armies, 
where the emperors generally kept ſome Saxon troops in their 
pay. This young warrier was endowed with all the neceflary 
qualifications tor accomplithing the undertaking committed to 
his management. His valour and experience, the ſolidity of 
his judgment, his addreſs, his eaſy and engaging behaviour, 
warranted in ſome. meaſure his ſuccets. All theſe excellent 
qualities determined the Saxon general to procure for his 
ſon ſo fair an occaſion to diſplay his talents. As for his bro- 
ther Horſa, nothing particular is ſaid of him. 

The Saxons, notwithſtanding their promiſe, did not think 
proper to ſend over at once ſo confiderable a body of forces as 
nine thouſand men, into a country but imperfectly known to 
them. Wherefore, pretending the reſt were not ready by 
reaſon of their great diſtance from the place of imbarkation, 
they cauſed only a part to be put on board three veffels “. 
The very name of theſe veſſels plainly enough demonſtrates 
they could hold but a very inconfiderable number. The 
hiſtorians have not expreily marked the place of this firſt im- 
barkation. It may very probably be conjectured to have been 
in Zealand, as that country was then in the poſſeſſion of the 
Saxons. Beſides it would have been difficult to chuſe a more 
convenient place, or one nearer the iſle of Thanet, where 
theſe forces were to land. 

Vortigern, having his own, much more than the nation's 
intereſt at heart, was highly Mighted with the ſucceſs of his 
embaffy. He was not ignorant how his ſubjects ſtood affected 
towards him. And this no leſs than the defire of repulſing 
the common enemy had moved him to ſue for the aſſiſtance of 
the Saxons, flattering himſelf that he ſhould eaſily engage theſe. 
foreigners to grant him a particular protection. With this 
view and expectation he goes to the ſca-ſide, and waits their 
coming, to prepollets them in his layour, by his civility and 
reſpect. 
Mean white Hengiſt and Horſa ſetting ſail, arrive at Ebbeſ- 
flect in the iſle of Thanet. Theſe firſt Saxon troops are ſaid 
by, moſt hiſtorians to land in the year 449, though by ſome 
this event 1s placed a few years ſooner or later. Vortigern 
receives his new friends with extraordinary careſſes, putting 
them immediately in poſſeſſion of the iſle according to agree- 
ment. When they had refreſhed themiclves a little, he led 
them againſt the Picts and Scots that were advanced as far as 
Stamford in ].incolnthire. In the firit battle the iflanders, 


the ſame cuſtom, witneſs Catulus. Aper, &c. | 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ſay s, theie three ſhips full of armed men, hap- 
ened to come to Kent by chance, and that the generals Hengitt and Horia 
3 brought before Vorigern, he retained them and their troops in his 
ſervice, lib. vi. cap. 10. 

4 They are called by the hiſtorians in Latin, Ciulæ; in Daniſh, Iols; in 
Engliſh, Keels. Rapin. It is ſaid in Camden, p. cxxii, that Kiulæ was 4 
general name for their thips.---Cyults, noſtrà, lingua, longis navibus---Gild, 
p. 7. Malm. p. 8. Bede, lib. i. cap. 15. It muſt be noted, that ce, ci, in 
Saxon, is pronounced like ke, ki. 
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readily complies with his requeſt. 


. C6 


way of fighting. The Saxons having ſtood this firſt charge 
without the leaſt motion, advanced in good order, and coming 
to clole fight, quickly routed enemies already terrined by their 
very looks. The northern men frighted at the fight of theſe 
forcizners, and forced to engage in a different manner from 
what they were uſedeto, made, but a faint reſiſtance, and ſoon 
left their new enemies in poſſeſſion of the field of battle. 
Their future attempts had no better ſucceſs, in all their 
encounters with the Saxons, they were continually worſted. 
Being quite diſcouraged by theſe frequent deteats, they abandon 
their conqueſts by degrees, and retire into their own country, 
dreading nothing ſo much as engaging with the Saxons. 

Vortigern was overjoyed to ſee his projects ſucceed thus far 
ſo happily. But his main point, the winning the Saxons to 
his particular intereſt, was yet unexecuted. 'To that end he 
preſents the two Saxon brothers with ſome lands in Lincoln- 
thire, where they gave the enemies the firſt repulſe?. But if 
Vortigern was purſuing his ends, Hengiſt was no leſs mind— 
ful of his own intereſt. The moment he perceives the weak- 
neſs of the Britons, he entertains hopes of procuring a ſettle- 
ment in Britain, and begins to lay his meaſures accordingly. 
But he muſt proceed by degrees, and find means to execute 
His defign, without diſcovering his intentions. The lands 
given him by Vortigern, furniſh him with an opportunity to 
cauſe the Britons to fall into the ſnare he intends to lay for 
them. He repreſents to the king, that the ſervice he was 
doing the Britons in the north, keeping him at a diſtance 
from the iſle of Thanct, he had no place to ſecure the booty 
taken from the enemies, and therefore had reaſon to fear that 
whilſt he was employcd in the northern wars, he might be de- 
prived of the fruits of his labours. For this cauſe he defires 
leave to build a little fort ſomewhere on the lands lately given 
him. Vortigern, who ſought all occaſions to pleaſe him, 
It moſt of the hiſtorians 
may be credited, he only defired to wall-in as much land as 
an ox-hide could ſurround, which being granted, he cut the 
hide into ſmall thongs, and enclofing with them a ſpace large 
enough for his pur poſe, haſtily ran up a fort, before the Britons 
had time to oppoſe it. This circumſtance ſeems to be confirm- 
ed by the name of the fort itſelf, Thong-caſter f, that is, the 
caſtle of Thongs s. It may indeed be objected, that the 
name of this cattle gave occaſion to apply it to the ſtory 
Tuſtin relates of Dido when going to build Carthage. But 
on the other hand, Hengiſt whilſt he ferved in the Roman 


armies, might, very pothbly, be informed of this artifice of 


Dido's, and practiſe it in Britain. | 

The Britons ſceing a caſtle built in the heart of their 
country, began to murmur againſt their king, and ſuſpect him 
of ſecretly favouring the Saxons. Theſe murmurs gave 
Hengiſt opportunity, who had now dived into Vortigern's 
private intentions, to make an adyantage of that prince's cir- 
cumſtances. He repreſents to him, “ That the Britons are 
« grown fo infolent fince their deliverance from their enemies, 
that they only wait an opportunity to rob him of his crown, 
and give it to another. That this intimation, coming from 
good hands, ought to make him ſenſible that the rebellion 
of his fubjects is no leſs to be feared, than the invaſion of 
the Picts and Scots; and therefore adviſes him to ſecure 
himſelf from the approaching ſtorm, by ſending for more 
Saxons, and ſtrengthening himſelf with their aid againſt the 
ill practices of his ſubjects. The reſt of the Saxons (con- 
5 tinues he) deſigned tor the aſſiſtance of Britain, are all 
& ready, and only wait your orders.” Vortigern gladly em- 
braces this advice, which tuits ſo well with his projects. In- 
ſtead of raiſing objections, he himſelf preſſes the Saxon ge- 
neral to execute a deſign which to him ſeems fo advantageous. 
Hengiſt having thus obtained Vortigern's conſent, deſires his 
father Witigiſil to ſend over the reſt of the forces out of hand. 
He acquaints him with the fruitfulneſs of the country, and 
effeminacy of the inhabitants, aſſuring him if the Saxons 
wiſely improved this opportunity, that they might hope for a 
ſettlement in Britain, no leſs advantageous ard glorious than 
what they enjoyed in Germany. Witigiſil, who had great ex- 
pectarions from his ſon's expedition, ſends the defired ſupplies 
without delay. He equips fixteen large veſſels to tranſport 
the forces, and with them ſends Eſcus and Rowena, eldeſt 
ſon and neice® of Hengiſt. [450] This ſecond body of 
Saxons arrived in Britain in 450, about a year after the firſt. 
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Some ſay theſe lands were in Kent. But Geoffrey of Monmouth affirms, 
they were in Londeſia Regione, or rather Lindetia in Lindſey. Lindum is 
Latin for Lincoln, Geoff, Mon. I. vi. c. 11. Rapin by miſtake quotes Nennius. 

t Accepitque ſolum facti de nomine Thoagum 
Taurino quantum potcrat circundare tergo. 


Epit. of the Hiſt, of Lug. in Latin verſe, Rapin. 
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according to cuſtom, began with throwing their darts, which 
made buc little impreſſion on warlike troops that deſpiſed that 


As ſoon as the Britiſh monarch and the Saxon general ſaw 
themſelves thus ſtrengthened, they behaved in a very different 
manner to the Britons from what they had done before. Vor- 
tigern grown more powerful, renders himſelf more abſolute. 
He treats his ſubjects with great haughtineſs, and thereby 
more firongly confirms their ſuſpicions of him. He even 
makes no icruple to aſſign habitations for the new-comers, 
without ever advifing with his ſubjects. From that titne a 
ſtrict union is formed between Vortigern and Hengiſt. They 
had need of each other for their mutual defence againſt the 
Britons, who publicly expreſſed their diſcontent. - 

Mean while, Hengiſt forgot nothing that could promote his 
defigns. Above all, he ſtudies to know the humour and cha- 
racter of Vortigern, and caſily perceives Love and Pleaſure 
to be his predominant paſſion. Accordingly he lays a ſnare, 
which he thinks the monarch can hardly eſcape falling into. 
Having exprefled on ſeveral occaſions, his acknowledgments 
for the many favours received at his hands, he intreats him to 
honour him with his company at Thong-caſter, where he 
earneſtly deſires to entertain him, and ſhew him ſome marks 
of his reſpect and gratitude. Vortigern readily accepts of 
this invitation, conſidering it as a freth means to ſtrengthen 


the friendthip contracted with the heads of the Saxons, and 


which is ſo expedient for him. Hengiſt receives him with 
all the reſpect due to a great king, his friend and benctactor. 
A ſplendid and exquiſite banquet is prepared for him, but 
nothing pleaſes the royal gueſt ſo much as the young Rowena, 
the greateſt beauty of her time Rengiſt her uncle, under 
colour of doing honour to Vortigern, but in reality that he 
might, during the feaſt, feed his eyes with fo lovely an object, 
ordered her to place herſelf juſt before the king. The con- 
trivance ſucceeded as Hengiſt expected. Vortigern keeps his 
eyes continually fixed on Rowena, who by her looks gives 
him to underſtand, ſhe 1s not inſenfible of the honour he does 
her. Hengiſt perceiving with joy the ſudden effect of Rowena's 
charms on the king, is unwilling to give his growing paſſion 
time to cool. He makes a fign to his niece, who immediately 
going to the fideboard, fills a gold cup with wine, and pre- 
ſents it on her knees to the king, ſaying in her language, 
Liever Kyning, waſs heil,“ that is, “Lord King, your 
„ health.” Vortigern agreeably ſurprized, turns to his inter- 
preter, and aſks what ſhe faid, and how he muſt anſwer her 
after the Saxon manner. . Being informed, he looks very 
amorouſly on Rowena, and anſwers in Saxon, Drinck Heil,“ 
that is, Do you yourſelf drink the health.” Whereupon, 
Rowena juſt putting the cup to her lips, preſents it to the 
king, who taking it, riſes up immediately and gives her a 
ſalute. Rowena receives it in a very reſpectful manner, as 
ſenſible of the great honour done her, and making a protound 
reverence, withdraws, leaving the monarch full of love and 
deſire. This may be called a very fatal moment tor Britain, 
as will be ſeen hereafter. So true it is, the greateſt events 


{pring ſometimes from things that appear at firtt of very lice 


conſequence. | 


From that time Vortigern's thoughts were wholly employed 
how to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Rowena. Though he has a 
wife, his paſſion cauſing him to overlook all obſtacles, he 
demands her in marriage. But Hengiſt, willing by difficulties 
to inflame the king's defires, anſwers, he cannot, contrary 
to the cuſtom of the Saxons, give his niece to a prince al- 
ready married, adding, Rowena was not entirely in his diſ- 
poſal; and the princes of his nation, and particularly his 
father, would not perhaps ever conſent ſhe ſhould be married 
to a Chriſtian prince, how honourable ſocver the alliance might 
be. But the amorous Vortigern, who burns with excetirve 
defire to enjoy Rowena, finds expedicnts to overcome all theſe | 
difficulties. He begins with divorcing his wife, by whom 
he had ſeveral children. Then he promiſes Rowena the free 
exerciſe of her religion, and to ſtop the mouths of the Saxon 
princes, whole reproaches Hengiſt ſecms to fear, deviſes an 
expedient (or perhaps it is fuggeſted to him) by which, as he 
imagines, he may reconcile love and policy. And this was to 
inveit Hengiſt and Horſa with the fovereignty of Kent, and 
give them leave to people it with Saxons. The moment he 
came to this reſolution, all obſtacles began to vaniſh, and the 
politick Saxon, who had ſeemed backward only to make the 
better bargain, thought it time to give his conſent. He de- 
livers therefore his niece to the amorous monarch, and takes 
poſſeſſion of Kent, magnifying this proof of his reſpect and 
gratitude, as if the king were highly obliged to him. Vor- 


s Caſtor, (in Saxon Thuang-caſter, in Welſh Caer-Egarry, both ſignifying 
the ſame thing) lies about fix miles from Grimſby in Lincolnſtuce, © 

h Ulitarpius, it ſeems, is the only one who affirms ſhe was Hengiſt's Niece, 
See Speed, p. 283. But Malmſbury, p. 9. Matt. Weſtm. p. 156. Hunt- 
ing. p. 310. Geoff. Mon. lib, vi. cap. 12. all agree in laying the was Hen- 
gitt's daughter, | | | 
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In vain did the age, an 
complain of the king's bounty. Hengiſt, regardlets of their 
murmurs, ſtrengthened himſelf as much as poſſible in his new 
ſovereignty, confidering withal of treth means to aggrandize 


they ſtood affected towards him. 


to execute his vaſt projects. 
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5 enn whe ſo blinded by his paſſion, that he thought himſelf 


a great gainer by the exchange i. This agreement was made 
ſo privately, that Gorongus *, prince or governor of Kent, 
was diſpoſſeſſed before he could take any meaſures to oppole 
it. So 1m patient was Vortigern to conclude this fatal bargain ! 
| ritons murmer againſt this marriage, and 


himſelf, But before he diſcovered his intention, he wanted to 
be out of danger from the Britons, who plainly ſhewed how 
Ever ſince it was known 
he intended to ſettle in the Iſland they could no longer rely 
on him, or rather looked upon him as a profeſſed enemy, 

Whbilſt the Britons were venting their traitleſs complaints 
againſt their monarch and the Saxons, Hengiſt was lerioutly 


thinking of his concerns. Though he had a good body of 


troops under his command, that was not ſufficient to enable him 
He thought it properer therefore 
to conceal them till he was in condition to declare his inten- 
tions. The fituation Vortigern was in, made him hope it 
was not impoſſible to make that Prince ſubſervient to his de- 
ſigns, whilit he ſhould imagine he was labouring only for him- 
ſelf, To that end, he pretended to be more attached than 


ever to his perſon and intereſt, and endeavoured by ſundry 


1eans to perſuade him, he was entirely devoted to his fervice. 
His aim was to induce him gradually by theſe marks of aftec- 
tion, to be wholly guided by his counſels. When he thought he 
had ſufficiently gained his confidence, he repreſented to him, 
& That his ſubjects were diſpleaſed with him, and in all ap- 
tc pearance waited only for a favourable opportunity to execute 
4 the ill deiigns they had formed: That an opportunity would 
infallibly offer when the Saxon troops thould. be employed 
in the northern wars; and then being deſtitute of the 
aſſiſtance of his friends, he would be in danger of being 

xpoſed to the inſults of thoſe that hated him: That he 
* thought himſelf obliged to acquaint him, his ſubjects held 
intelligence with Ambroſius Aurelianus, who was at the 
* court of Alderoen king of Armorica, and probably had con- 
* ſpired to ſet that prince on the Throne.” There was ſome 
ground for Hengiſt's thus artfully hinting the danger Vorti— 
gern was in from Ambroſius. That prince was of Roman ex- 
traction, and according to the general opinion, ſon of one 
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of the monarchs elected by the Britons after the departure of 


the Romans!. As he was very young when his father died, 
his youth ſcreened him from the jealouſy of thoſe that aſcen- 
ed the throne immediately, or ſhortly aſter. But it was other- 
wife when Vortigern came to the crown. A ſtrong party be- 
ing formed in favour of Ambroſius, the new monarch was ſo 
filled with ſuſpicions, that he ſought means to deſtroy the 
young prince. The danger Ambroſius was expoſed to oblig- 
ing him to quit Britain, he retired to Aldroen his relation, where 
he was waiting for a favourable opportunity to come and head 
his party. This being the caſe between Vortigern and Am— 
broſius, what the Saxon prince ſaid, could not but make deep 
unpreſſion on his mind. 


By theſe continual marks of a ſeemingly diſintereſted friend- 


ſhip, Hengiſt led the Britiſh monarch by degrees to ſeck of 


his own accord, the means he deſigned to furniſh him with, 
namely, the ſending for a greater number of Saxon troops. 
His aim was to put himſelf in condition to have nothing to 
tear from the Britons, and withal to be independent of the 
King; which he could not attain to but by means he in- 
tended. Vortigern, deſpairing ever to regain the affection of 
his ſubjects, and conſidering Ambrofius, though abſent, as a 


very dangerous rival, ſaw his whole refuge lay in the Saxon 
Ws 


Prince, whom he deemed his beſt friend, and accordingly to 

him it was he applied for advice and affiſtance. Hengilt tells 
. cc 1 Ky 4 * — - . i & 

him, “ All the Saxons in Britain are at his devotion, but 


their number is too inconſiderable to protect him. Adding, 


The Britons, in all likelihood, will not fail to thew their 
Micontent, whilſt the Saxons are in the north, and there- 
H fore he ſees but one. way to ſecure the king from their 
plots, which is, to ſend for more Saxons to be commanded 
by truſty leaders, who will implicitly follow his orders.” 
This advice being agreeable to V ortigern's intentions, he im- 
mediately cloſes with it. Hengiſt promiſes to ſend the new 
troops into the north, againſt the Picts and Scots, whilſt he 
Rays himſelf in Kent to have an eye upon the male- contents. 
This precaution ſeemed very proper to prevent the inſurrection 


of the Britons, who by that means would be hemmed in by 
the Saxon forces, | 


:, This ſtory of Rowena is the leſs authentick, for not being mentioned by 
Bec A Gildas, and related by Malmſbury as a report only. 

amden takes Gorongus to be the name of an vothce or employment, 
$ce Langhorn, Chron, Reg, Aug, Rapin, - 
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[452] Hengiſt having obtained the King's eonfent, ſent for 
a fleet of forty thips, conducted by Octa his brother, who 
brought with him his ſon Ebula, and a great number of Saxon 
troops. Theſe new-comers begin with ravaging the Orcades, 
then making a deſcent on the coatts of the Picts, oblige the in- 
habitants to retire northwards, As ſoon as the Picts had thus 
delerted part of their country, the Saxons ſeated themſelves 
there ſo ſtrongly, that it was not poſſible to diſpoſſeſs them. 
At firſt they Jettled on the north fide of the Tyne towards the 
eaſt, Afterwards they advanced towards the ſoifth, and drove 
the Britons beyond the EHlunber; but this was] done by de- 
grees, This third body of Saxons arrived in 442, three years 
after the firſt. With theſe freſh ſupplies, Hengiſt found him— 
lelt firong enough to be in no great tear of any attempt from 


the Britons: Nay, he began to ſhew leſs reſpect for Vorti- 


gern, and under colour ot wanting frequent recruits to keep— 
up the number ot his forces, ſent tor continual ſupplies from 


Germany without aſking his leave. At length he throws away 


the maſk, and making bitter complaints that the Saxons were 


not duly paid according to the agreement, boldly demands che 
arrears, threatening, without prompt and full payment, to do 
himtelt juſtice, | | | 

453] The Britons, ſurpriſed at theſe menaces, and greatly, 
mortified to ſee Hengiſt in a condition todo as he proudly threat- 
ned, began to route themſelves, and think of means to free 
themſelves from theſe forcieners. 
Vortigern, had beheld with extreme regret, how the Saxons, 
by his father's fault, ſtrengthened themſelves daily, and had 
very much dreaded the conſequences thereof. As ſoon as he 
ſaw the Britons in emotion, he improved the opportunity, and 
repreſented to the leading men, that it was time to apply an 
effectual remedy to the evils they lay under. . He told them, 
his father's cowardice, or perhaps treachery, had been the oc- 
caſion of the Saxons becoming fo powerful; that it was ne- 
ceſtary therefore to prevent Vortigern from heaping any more 
favours on theſe foreigners, to the prejudice of the Britiſh na- 
tion, which was in danger. of being over-run, if meatures were 
not taken to put a ſtop to their growing power. [454] The 
Britons, convinced by theſe reaſons, awaked at laſt out of their 
lethargy, and by Vortimer's inſtigations, the moſt powerful of 
them, having entered into a private contederacy, of which 
Vortigern had not the leaſt notice, ſuddenly compelled 
him to make his fon partner with him in the government, 
and to leave the adminiſtration of affairs ro his care, The 
plot was ſo well laid, that in an inftant Vortigern ſaw him- 
ſelf without either fortreſs, or troops, or credit, and con— 
ſtrained to do whatever was defired, he not having time 
to call the Saxons to his aid. As he had not miſtruſt- 
ed his own fon, he had taken no care to. guard againſt him, 
Thus Vortimer was inveſted with the whole royal autho— 
rity, leaving his father only the empty title of King with- 
out any power ®, 

The new monarch found no great difficulty to perſuade the 
Britons, that nething but force could drive the Saxons out of 
their country. It was but too plain, from their proceedings, 
that they did not deſign to go away voluntarily. The war 


therefore being reſolved, the Britons made preparations to rid 


themſelves of their gueſts, whom they looked upon as their 
mortal enemies. Hengiſt, for his part, finding he was like to 


have a fierce war upoff his hands, made haſte and concluded 


a peace with the Pitts, who were proud of having tor allies 
men ſo formidable for their arms. This precaution enabled 


him to make a powerful diverſion in the North by the help of 


the Picts, aſſiſted by the Saxons lately ſettled in thoſe parts, 
As for Kent, Hengiſt looked upon himſelf to be ſtrong enough 
there to make head againſt Vortimer, who was preparing to 
attack him. 

I am now going to enter upon the recital of a war, which, 
after numberleſs engagements, rendered the Saxons maſters of 
Britain. An event, ſo remote from the expectations of the 
Britons when they ſent for the Saxons to aſſiſt them, affords 
matter of wonder and admiration at the ſhort-fighredneſs of 
men, and the uncertainty of their counſels! But before J relate 
the iſſue of this war, it will be proper to acquaint the reader, 
that he is not to expect a full and particular account of mat- 
ters. Hiſtorians have been contented with relating ſome cer- 
tain facts, which juſt ſerve to carry on the thread of the hiſtory, 
but hardly give us a general idea of that revolution which peo- 
pled Britain with new inhabitants, and introduced a new tace 
of things over the Whole 1fland. | 
[455] The Britons and Saxons being prepared for war, were 
not long before they came to an engagement. In the firſt cam- 


He is ſaid by ſeveral to be ſon of Conſtantine, beheaded by Honorius. 
Rapin. 8 

m All Hiſtorians agree not in this point. Some will have it that he vo- 
lumarily made his fon partner with him. Rapig, 


I Now 


Vortimer, eldeſt ſor of 


* 
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paign, the two armies met at Eglesford u in Kent, the Saxons 
being commanded by Hengiſt and Horſa, and the Britons by 
Vortimer. The firſt battle, according to the hiſtorians, was 
very bloody, Hengiſt loſt Horſa®, his brother, and with his 
own hand flew Catigern b, youngeſt brother of Vortimer, It 
we may believe the Britith hiſtorians, Vortimer not only ob- 
tained a compleat victory over the Saxons, but driving Hen- 
giſt as far as the ifle of Thanet, compelled him to embark and 
fly into Germany. But by what followed after this battle, it 
is evident, if the Saxons were not victorious, at leaſt they 
were not vanquiſhed a, ſince all their hiſtorians unanimouſly 
affirm, that this very year 455, immediately after the battle, 
Hengiſt firſt took upon him the title of king of Kent, which 
doubtleſs he would not have done, had he been defeated and 
obliged to fly into Germany, | | 

It muſt not be thought ſtrange to find ſo great contrariety 
among the hiſtorians concerning events ſo remote from our 
time; when even the authors that write of what has paſſed in 
our days, very rarely agree in facts, which by their late date, 
might caſily be known. | 

[457] Two years after, another battle was fought near Cre- 
canford® in Kent, wherein Vortimer was entirely defeated, with 
the loſs of more than 4000. men and his beſt officers. Not 
being able to keep the field, he was forced to ſhut himſelf up 


in London, till he could draw another army together. Mean 


while Hengiſt, to ſtrike the greater terror into the Britons, 
ravaged the country in a mercileſs manner. They that were 
moſt expoſed to the fury of the Saxons, quitted their houſes, 
and fled to the woods for refuge. Some abandoned their 


country, and retired into Armorica, where they were civilly 


received by king Aldroen. During theſe devaſtations, the 
very churches were not ſpared, but all that were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Saxons were reduced to aſhes. Theſe bar- 
barous pagans, joining to their natural fierceneſs a religious 
zcal, though they honoured their gods, by inhumanly treat- 
ing the chriſtians, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtics, who were moſt 
cruelly dealt with. | 

The Britons being reduced to this extremity, their chiefs 
aſſembled themſelves to confider of means to prevent their to- 
tal ruin. Guithelin, archbiſhop of London, and head of Am- 
broſius's party, adviſed them to apply to the king of Armorica 
for aſſiſtance. He repreſented to them, “ That as Aldroen 
% had always ſhewn great civilities to the Britons, there was 
* room to hope he would not abandon them in this their 


„ preſſing neceſſity.” Adding, “that ſince Vortigern and 


« Vortimer were no longer to be depended upon, he thought 
« it neceſſary to invite over Ambroſius Aurelianus, who be- 
* ing ſprung from illuſtrious anceſtors, and having all the 
& qualifications to be defired in a general, would, in all pro- 
* bability, by his valour and conduct, free them from their 
„ preſent danger.” As they had always hated Vortigern, and, 
ſince his laſt defeat, were diflatished with Vortimer, the com- 
mon, though unjuſt fate of vanquiſhed generals, they readily 
embraced the archbiſhop's advice, and deſired him to go him- 
ſelf and negotiate the affair ; which he gladly undertook, as 
enabling him to accomplith a deſign he had long been form- 
ing. He ſets out immediately for Armorica, and laying be- 
fore Aldroen the deplorable condition of the Britons, obtained 
with caſe the aid he demanded. Aldroen, who had ſo gene- 
rouſly received all the fugitive Britons, was willing to give the 
nation a farther proof of his friendſhip, by granting them an 
aid of ten thouſand men. He placed Ambroſius at their head, 
who conducted them ſafely to Totnels. [458] This general 
was received with great demonſtrations of joy, being looked 
upon as the only ſupport of the ſinking Britons. But this 
joy was not univerſal : Vortimer's party, ſtill powerful, con- 
fiucred Ambroſius as one come to uſurp the crown, under 
colour of defending it. And Vortimer himſelf threatened 
to puniſh ſeverely thoſe that ſhould join him. Thus the mi- 
ſerable Britons, always a pray to their inteſtine diviſions, in- 
ſtead of uniting againſt the common encmy, prepared to de- 
{troy one another. 

Mean while, Ambroſius and Guithelin perceiving the con- 
juncture to be favourable, conſpired the ruin of Vortigern and 
Vortimer. They began with repreſenting to their party, 


n Now Aylesford. 

o He was buried at Horſted, fo called from him. 0 

He was buried near Aylesford, where four great ſtones ſtand an end, 
with others acroſs them, like Stonehenge, Camden. 

R. Higden expreſly ſays, that Hengiſt got the victory, p. 223. 


r Now Craytord, from the nyer Crecan now Creece. See Camden, 


Rapin. | 
Perhaps the town now called Kydwelly; Lat. Catguilia. Lambard's 
Dict. Topogr. ; 
t The Romane, for the more convenient going from colony to colony, had 
their public highways called Vie Conſulares, Prætoriæ, Regiæ, &c. but by Bede 


and the moderns Stratæ, or Streets. (Hence the many Strettons; i. e. Towns 


en thoſe Streets). There were tour in England, Watling-ſtreet, Ikenild- 


ce that vain were the hopes of driving out the Saxons, under 
the conduct of theſe two kings, the fon being a prince with 
* out courage or experience, and the father an enemy to the 
“ nation, as appeared by his ſtrict union with the encmics 
of the ſtate ; not to mention his exceſſive liberalities, which 
© obliged his ſubjects to take the adminiſtration out of his 
hands. That in vain therefore were their preparations to 
* drive out the foreigners, if theſe two domettic enemies 
« were not firſt deſtroyed, who were in arms only to favour 
“and aſſiſt them.” On the other hand, Vortigern and Vor- 
timer told their friends, “ that Ambroſius, under pretence of 
< aſhſting, was comę to ſubdue them: that the archbiſhop was 
an ambitious man, who fought to put the crown on the 
* head of Ambrofius, only to get the adminiſtration of the 
government into his own hands, than which, ſuch was his 
* arrogance, nothing ſhould be more dreaded dy the Britons : 
that they muſt wiltully ſhut their eyes not to ſee, that the 
<« defigns of theſe two heads of their party, were directly op— 
5 poſite to the good of the kingdom: that inſtead of march- 
ing their freſh troops againſt the Saxons, they had done 
nothing ſince their arrival, but caballed with the people, 
and taken meaſures to oppreſs thoſe who were in arms for 
* the defence of their country.” | | 
The mutual animoſity of the two parties was ſo violent, 
that they ſoon came to blows, each preterring his private to the 
public intereſt. [458] The firſt battle was fought near Gatgwa- 
loph* in Carmarthenthire. As it is difficult from the contus'd 
accounts of hiſtorians, to know on which fide victory inclined 
in this and ſeveral other engagements, I ſhall only obſerve that 
the civil wars laſted till the year 405, to the great weakening 
of the Britons, whilſt the Saxons had time to ſtrengthen themi- 
ſelves both in Kent and beyond the Humber. To ſo wretched 
a ſtate were the Britons at laſt reduced, that numbers of them, 
harrafled one while by the civil war, another while by the 
Saxons, abandoned their native country, where they could 
no longer ſubſiſt. | | 1 
A Dutch writer informs us, that ſome of thoſe unfortunate 


wretches going on board of a galley, and rowing towards the 


mouth of the Rhine, landed at Catwick near Leyden, where 
they ſettled by the ſea-fide in an old Roman camp, to which 
they gave the name of Brittenburg. | 

[ 465 ] Thus Britain, for ſeven or eight years, ſuffered all the 
calumities of a civil war. At length the wiſeſt of both par- 
ties conſidering their diſſention would be the cauſe of their 
common ruin, made up the breach by parting the kingdom 
between the contending princes. The two Britiſh kings had 
the eaſtern, and Ambroſius the weſtern part, divided from one 
another by the Roman high-way, called afterwards Watling- 
ſtreet*, From hence may be dated the beginning of the reign 
of Ambrofius. ; 

[ 466] The Saxons, upon the union of the two parties, 
joined their forces alſo. In the firſt engagement, Hengiſt loſt 
Wipped, one of his principal officers, from whom the field 
of battle was called Wipped's-fleet®. Here the Britiſh and 
Saxon hiſtorians, according to cuſtom, give us contradictory 
accounts. The laſt ſay, their countrymen obtained that day 
a ſignal victory. Whereas the others affirm, that Vortimer, 
who commanded: the army, routed the Saxons, and com- 
pelled Hengiſt a ſecond time to fly into Germany. But it 
appears by what followed, that the advantage was on the fide 
of the Saxons, I will even venture to ſay, contrary to the 
opinion of fome noted hiſtorians, that in all likelihood Hen- 
giſt never returned to Germany. Not fo much as one author 
marks either the time or place of his ſecond landing, though 
they were no leſs neceflary to be obſerved than thoſe of 
his firſt, 

In this war it was, that the famous Arthur, at fourteen years 
of age, made his firſt appearance in the Britiſh armies, under 
Ambroſius. His inclination for war made him take upon him 
betimes the profeſſion of a ſoldier, which he never quitted 
during his lite. He ſucceeded Gorlous his father in the king- 
dom of Danmonium * in 467. He was no ſooner on the 
throne, but he had a war to maintain againſt Howel king of 
Areculte*, in the neighbourhood of Scotland. This prince is 
ſaid, out of envy to the glory Arthur had acquired, to enter 


ſtreet, Ermin- ſtreet, and Foſs- way. Two of theſe ways are extended croſs 
the breadth of the kingdom, the other two through the length of it. The 
tracts of theſe four ways, are and have been, for many ages, very obſcure; 
and it is not yet ſufficiently cleared, where any of them diſtinctly went. 
Brady. p. 45. Hiſt. Eng. | 

u Wippedi fluentum. See Gloſſar. Saxon, In all propability Ipſwich in 
Suffolk. See Langhorn. Camden thinks it was in the ijle of Thanet, but 
that could not be. Rapin. 

w Cornwall and Devon. There were ſeveral petty kings dependant on the 
chief monarch. Rapin. 

Or Alcluid. This kingdom contained part of Cumberland and Lenox. 
Dunbritton was afterwards the name of the capital,” Camd. p. 918. 


He 


% creaſe it conſiderably. 
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: 200 an alliance againſt him with the Saxons in the North. 


o] But inſtead of leſſening his reputation, he ſerved to in- 
Arthur beating him back to the iſle 
of Mona, gave him battle, and flew him with his own hand. 
He gained this victory in 470, being then about eighteen 
years old. We ſhall ſee him hereatter ſignalizing himſelf 
by actions more glorious, as well as more beneficial to his 
country. 3 . 

23] The war continuing between the two nations, a 
battle loſt by the Britons in 473, put their affairs in extreme 
diſorder, and gave the Saxon prince opportunity of enlarg- 
ing his territories. At length Vortimer, the principal pro— 
moter of the war, died in 475, poiſoned, as ſome ſay, by 


Rowena his mother-in-law, through the ſuggeſtion of , Hen-, 


giſt J. The Britiſh hiſtorians would fain make, at any rate, 
2 hero of Vortimer, by attributing to him many ſignal vic- 
tories over the Saxons. But the growth of theſe laſt in power 


and dominion, notwithſtanding their pretended defeats, 15 a 


clear evidence, that the advantages of Vortimer were neither 
confiderable, nor even real. His death brought ſome quiet 


to Britain, if a deceitful calm, that proved the ruin of the 


Britons, may be fo called. 
After a twenty years war, both fides began to ſhew an in- 
elination for peace, which Vortimer had always ſtrenuouſly 


oppoſed, tearing when the war was over with the Saxons, he 


ſhould be obliged to begin another with Ambroſius, who had 
the hearts of the people, and could hardly bear to ſee Vorti— 
gern and his fon on the throne, though deprived of halt their 
dominions. The peace was concluded, on condition each 
party ſhould keep what he poſletied. Hengiſt, who had en- 
tertained hopes of conquering all Britain, was not a little con- 
cerned to find himſelf ſo much diſappointed. He comforted 
himſelf however with the thoughts of doing by policy, what 


he could not effect by force. 


When we reflect on the weakneſs and diſpiritedneſs of the 
Britons before the arrival of Hengiſt, it mult be ſurprizing to 
ſee them able to ſtand againſt the Saxons in the firſt war, 
which laſted ſo long. Thoſe very Britons, who after the de- 
parture of the Romans, ſcarce dared to look the Picts and Scots 
in the face, ſucceſsfully defended themſelves againſt both 


Saxons and Picts : nay, they even frequently ventured to at- 


tack the Saxons in the height of their ſtrength, and put them 


in fear of loſing the country of Kent, delivered to them by 


Vortigern. And if they could not wreſt it from them, at 
leaſt they prevented them from enlarging their conqueſts, 


A long war teaches at length the moſt unwarlike nation the 
uſe of arms, and very often enables them to repair in the 


end the loſſes they ſuſtained in the beginning. Had the Saxons 
invaded Britain at firſt with a numerous army, in all appear- 
ance they would have conquered the. whole in a very little 
time. But tending over only a ſmall number of fupplies, they 
ſpun the war out to a great length, and by that means taught 


the Britons a trade, which the Romans had done all they 


could to make them forget. Of this, there have been many 
other inſtances. It may be ſaid perhaps, that whilſt they 
detended themſelves in the South, they loſt ground in the 
North. Burt it muſt be conſidered, the country beyond the 
Humber was loſt to them, before the coming of Hengiſt, and 
that the Saxons took it from the Picts and Scots, and not 
from the Britons. We are ignorant of what Octa and Ebuſa 
did during this long war. It is to be ſuppoſed they aſſiſted 


Hengiſt by frequent diverſions, and even ſent him ſupplies. 


by ſea, which they could not do by land, becauſe of march- 
ing through the enemy's country. | 

Hengiſt, after all his hopes of becoming maſter of Britain, 
faw himſelf with extreme regret reduced to the kingdom of 
Kent. . He had. acquainted the Saxon princes in Germany, 
that, provided they ſent him ſupplics, he could eafily procure 
them a laſting ſettlement in the iſland. And yet after twenty 
years war, he found there was but little appearance of his be- 
ing as good as his word. The falling off of Vortigern, and 
the valour of Ambrofius, joined to a conduct which equalled 
him to the moſt famous generals, ſeemed to lay invincible ob- 
ſtacles in his way. However, he was reſolved not to give over 


his deſign, but endeavour to do that by fraud which he could 


He was buried at Lincoln. Nennius, cap. 46. 

The ſignal was, Nimed eure Seaxes, (i. e.) Pull out your Dagers. Stil- 
lingfleet doubts the truth of this fact, becauſe Witechind relates one like it 
that happened in Germany, But it might be repeated in Britain. Rapin. 
This maſſacre was committed on the 11t of May. Higd. In memory of it, 
Ambrolius is taid to have built Stonehenge near Saliſbury, G. Monm. lib. 
vii, As it has been juſtly wondered at how ſtones of twenty or thirty tons 
could be raiſed fo high as they are, it will not be amiſs to give the reader Mr, 
Rowlands Hypothetis in his Mona Antiqua, Small mounts were thrown up 
with loping hides and level at the top. Up theſe ſides, with great leavers 
and pullies by little and little, they rolled and heaved up the ſtones they de- 
ſigned to erect ; then laying them along on the top of the hillock, they dug 
holes in the earth at the end of the ſtones, as deep as the ſtones were long; 


of the Roman emperors, creating 


Vortigern. 


not accomplith by force. To this end he contrived a plot, 
that by its blackneſs ſullied the, glory of all his former actions. 
As ſoon as the peace was concluded, he pretended to be highly 
pleaſed with it, and behaved in ſuch a manner as ſhowed he 
had no defign of enlarging his conqueſts. The Britons, charm- 
ed with this ſeeming moderation, were cafily comforted tor 
the loſs of Kent, imagining they knew the worſt, and, per- 
haps, hoping one day to meet with a favourable juncture to 
recover it again. In the mean time, not to provoke a prince 
whoſe valour they had fo often experienced, they lived in an 
amicable manner with hum. In ſhort, their animoſity againſt 
the Saxons by degrees entirely vaniſhed. Hengiſt omitted no- 
thing to Keep them in a ſecurity, which would lead them into 
the ſnare he was preparing for them. He let them know, his 
intention being to hve in perfect union with them, he ſhould 
be glad from time to time to keep up the good underſtanding 
between the two nations by parties of pleature, Vortigern, 4 
paſhonate lover of ſuch diverſions, joyfully accepted his 
propoſal, and went ſo far as to pay him the firſt viſit, accom- 
panicd with 3oo of his principal ſubjects. Hengilt received 
them ſeemingly in a very reſpectful and cordial manner, 
which charmed the Britith lords. His entertainment was 


ſplendid, and nothing was wanting to divert them. But to- 
wards the end of the feaſt, the ſcene was changed. Hengiſt 


had ordered matters ſo, that having artfully raiſed fome 


ſubject of diſpute, at a certain ſignal given, the Britiſh lords 


were all murdered *, Vortigern, becauſe Hengitt had need 

of him, was only made priſoner. In vain did he complain 
of this baſe treachery ; he could not obtain his liberty with- 

out delivering up to the Saxons a great tract of land bordering, 
upon Kent, with which Hengiſt enlarged his narrow territories. 

This was afterwards divided into three provinces, called by 

the Saxons, Suſſex, Eſſex, and Middletex ; which names they 

retain to this day. Moreover, not content with this acquifi— 

tion, Hengiſt ravaged the neighbouring country in a mer- 
cileſs manner, and became matter of London, Lincoln, and 

Wincheſter. | 

The indignation of the Britons at this barbarous action was 
ſo great, that they could not look upon a Saxon without hor 
ror. But this fatal event was attended with farther conſe— 
quences. Vortigern, as he had given his ſubjects, moie than 
once, cauſe to think him a friend to the Saxons, was reckoned 
an accomplice in the maſlacre, ſince he alone was ſpared. And 
therefore they all deſerted him, and acknowledged Ambrofius a 
for their ſovereign, except a few friends, who were of little 
ſervice to him in his ſinking condition. 

[476] Ambroſius, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf fole monarch 
of the Britons, aſſumed the imperial purple, after the manner 
at the fame time Prince 
Arthur, who had fignalized himſelf in the war by many brave 
actions, a Partician b. Could Britain have been ſaved, it 
would doubtleſs have been fo by theſe two great princes, who 
had all the qualities of the moſt celebrated heroes in an emi- 
nent degree. But its fate was determined. This noble 
country was deſtined to undergo an extraordinary revolution, 
and become a prey to the Saxons. All that Ambrofius and 
Arthur could do was to put off its ruin for a time. 

Mean while, Hengiſt was not a little perplexed to ſee his 
country quite diſpeopled: for the inhabitants refuſing to live 
under a prince that had given ſuch evident proots of his 
treachery and cruelty, retired in crowds into the other pro- 
vinces; ſo that his new dominions were of no uſe to him, 
there not being hands enough to cultivate the lands. In this 
perplexity, he reſolved to ſend for Ella, a Saxon general, from 
Germany, promiſing part of the territories granted him by 
Ella received the offer with joy, and ſhortly after 
arrived in Britain, with his ſons Baldulphus, Colgrin, and 
Ciſſa an infant. He landed his troops at Whitering in Suſtex, 
but not without oppoſition. The inhabitants of the country 
riſing to prevent his entrance, he became not maſter of the 
ſhore till after a long battle. At length he drove the Britons 
as far as the foreſt of Andredſwald ©, at that time 65 miles 
in length, and 30 in breadth. The retreat of the Britons 
gave the Saxons opportunity to ſettle by degrees along the 
coaſt and towards the Thames. During the mine years they 


into which they let them ſlip ſtrait on ends with their tops level with the tops 
of the mount; then placing other ſtones upon theſe, and taking away 
the earth almoſt to the bottom of the ſupporters, there appeared what we 
call Stonchenge, Rollrick, or Cromlech. | 

2 Baronius confounds Ambroſius Aurelianus, with another Aurelian. 
Rapin. | ; 

1 P. Arthur muſt have been created a patrician by Ambroſius, ſince there 
was then no other emperor in the weſt. Odoacer king of the Heruli reign- 
ing then in Italy, had never any pretenſions to Britain. Rapin. See Nichol - 
ſon's Hiſtor. Librar. p. 35. 

© Andredſwald. as Camden ſays, was 120 miles long. It is now called 
Weild or Wild. Cam. p. 166. 
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were employed in extending their conqueſts in thoſe parts, they 


had continual wars with the Britons, the particulars whereof 
are unknown. Weare told, that the Saxons ſettled all along 
the ſouthern coaſt, were called Sud or South Saxons, and their 
country Suſſex. Hengiſt took care to ſtrengthen himſelf in 
the beſt manner he could, in the reſt of the country given him, 
and planted colonies of his own countrymen, Thoſe that 
were ſeated to the eaſt were called Eaſt Saxons, and their 
country Eſſex. The country between Eſſex and Suſſex, was 
termed Middleſex. As for Kent, it retained its ancient name, 
the only one perhaps the Saxons did not alter. 

Hengiſt having thus ſettled matters, gave thoſe ſoldiers, 
that defired it, leave to return into Germany. At their ar- 
rival on the continent, they built the caſtle of 1 which 

is aſcribed to Hengiſt himſelf by a Dutch Poet, as well as by 
ſeveral others, who were of opinion that he went back into 
Germany ©, 

The Britons were not then in a condition to think of re- 
covering the provinces uſurped by the Saxons Harraſſed by 
almoſt continual wars for ſixty vears together, it was time to 
Breathe a while. However, they were grieved to fee the 
Saxons fo firmly fettled in the country, and in a Capacity of 
ſtrengthening themſelves by the conveniency of ſending, when- 
ever they pleaſed, for freſh ſupplies from Germany, But they 
were forced to be patient, 'till their almoſt quite exhauſted 
forces were repaired. Accordingly, without any previous truce 
or treaty of peace, both des lay quiet for nine years. Hen- 
giſt, no leſs than the Britons, had need of ſome reſpite, to put 
the affairs of his kingdom in order. During this interval, Lila 
Sy. ground, the Britons not daring to oppole him, for tear 
of giv ing Hengiſt 2 Pretence to renew the war, which it was 
their deſign to avoid, 

The Britons havi ing had time to recover their ſtrength, be- 
gan to ſollicit Ambrofius to take BY arms. They repreſented 
to him, “ That the longer the Saxons: were left Jo; the 
vi ſtronger they grew: That fince the war ceaſed, Britain 


% abounded with young ſoldiers, fit to fight for their country; 


a if this opportunity the rctore was let flip, they might per- 
** gaps expect another in vain.” Ambroſius told them, © He 
& was Convinced, as we! il as they, of the neceſſity to exert 
6 theirutmolt to-expel the foreigners, but there was no hopes 
* of ſucceeding as Jong : as V ortigern was alive; that although 
& he was old, and in appearance incapable of acting, he had 
£6 


a powerful party, that would not fail of raiſing new diſ- 
„ turhances as ſoon as the war broke out: That they had 
Saxons, he had always favoured them.” 
put them in mind, that all their loftes were owing to their 
diviſions, and as theſe diviſions ſtill prevailed, it was to no 
purpoſe to expect any better ſucceſs,” He concluded with 
ſaying, They had but one of theſe two ways to take, either 
to let the Saxons remain in quiet till Vortigern' 0 death; or 
to rid themlelves of that domeſtick enemy and unite their 
forces againſt the foreigners,” Such was the hatred of the 
gencrality of the Britons againſt Vortigern, that they reſolved 
immediately upon the latter of the two methods, and with one 
conſent, prepared to put their rel ſolution in practice with all 
poſſible ſecrecy and expedition. Vortigern ſo little expected 
to be attacked, that he was like to have fallen into the hands 
of Ambroſius. He had but juſt time to throw himſelf into a 
caſtle in Wales, where he was not very ſecure, Ambrofius 
willing to complete his work, inſtantly went and beſieged him, 
being reſolved not to let big eſcape. During the ſiege, the 
caſtle, whether by accident, or the engines ot the befiegers, 
taking fire, was burnt to athes, and the unfortunate Vortigern 
periſhed in the flames. [485] This was the end of that 
prince, advanced to a great age, after a troubleſome reign 
of forty years. He had, beſides a daughter, three ſons by 
his firſt wife, Vortimer, Cati gern ſlain in a battle with the 
Saxons, and Paſcanitius: of whom I ſhall t peak hereafter. 
v his daughter, whom he debauched, he had a fon named 
F. 1 9s who paſſed his life in a monaltery, where he was 
ail ſlinguiſhed for his piety. 
Ambroſius being thus rid of a very formidable, as he ever 
Wers and hated rival, renewed the war againſt the Saxons, 


Which had been interrupted by tae weaknets of both parties, 


and the divifion of the Britons, The particulars of this war, 
after its renewal, are very imperfect! y known: but conſider- 
ing the valour and activity of the two generals, it may be 


tuppoled to have been very arp. Hiſtorians relate but one 
remarkable event, namely, the fignal victory obtained by 


The mighty Hengiſt, if we credit fame, 
On cireling Arches rais'd this i; itely pile; 
: O'er Britith fe: as, when he in triur nph came, 
And brgught new laurels from the conquer'd iſle. Douſa. 
e Some Britith or Welsh writers tell us, He :ngilt. was taken priſoner and 
beheaded by the Britons, G. Mon, XI. Welſim. But the Saxons unaui- 


found by fatal experience, ever ſince the arrival of the 


In fine, He: 


Ambroſius, in the year 487, over Ella, and his two eldeſt 
ſons. This is properly the firſt victory the Britons could 
indiſputably boaſt of, whatever their hiſtorians ſay to the 
contrary. This defeat obliged the Saxon general v0 retire 
to his ſtrong holds, in expectation of freſh ſupplies, ſent for 
trom Germany. | 

Hengiſt lived not to ſee the end of this war. He died in 
488, aged about fixty-nine, of which he had paſled thirty- 
nine in Britain, and thirty-three on the throne of Kent s. 
He cannot be denied the glory of being one of the braveſt and 
moſt prudent generals of his time. It were to be withed for 
the Englith, that the tounder of their monarchy had not, as 
I may ay, cemented his throne with the blood of ſo many 
Britiſh lords, whom he treacherouſly murdered. An action 
that mult leave an indeliable ſtam on his memory. Had it 
not. been for this, his reputation would have been uncommon, 
fince by his conduct and valour he happily accompliſhed a 
defign, the execution whereof was extremely difficult, Befides 
Kent, given him by Vortigern, and conſiderably enlarged by 
the acquiſition of Eflex and Middleſex, he was in pofleſion 
of ſome lands in Lincolnſhire, where he built Thong 
Caſtor. The Saxons beyond the Humber acknowledged 
him for their ſovereign. He left two ſons, Eſcus who ſuc— 
ceeded him in the kingdom of Kent, and Andoacer who ſtaid 
in Germany. 

After the defeat of Ella, about a year before the death of 
Hengiſt, Eſcus was ſent into the north, to aſſiſt Octa and 
Ebufa againſt the Britons, But as ſoon as he had notice of 


his father's death he haſtened to Kent to take poſſeſſion of the 


kingdom. In the mean time Ambroſius improving his vic- 


tory, retook London, Wincheſter, and Lincoln, ſeized by the 


Saxons, after the maſſacre of the Britiſh nobles. Efcus, 
wanting the qualities of his father, never endeavoured to 
recover theſe places, but preferred his eaſe before the fa- 
tigues of war. In all probability he obtainct a truce, ſince 
in the three following years, there is no mention of any hoſti- 
lities on either fide. 

_ [490] During this calm, Arthur, who had all along aſ- 
fte Ambroſius, finding his preſence was not abſolutely 
neceffary in his own country, made a voyage to Jeruſalem. 
Ambroſius, in the mean while, by the affiſtance of Samſon 
biſhop of Dol, whom he had ſent for from Armorica, and 
made archbiſhop of York, regulated the affairs of the 
church, that were in extreme diſorder by reaſon of the fore- 
going wars. 

[491] The truce or diſcontinuance of the war laſted but 
three years. The Northumbrian Saxons beginning to ſtir in 
491, Arthur, who was returned from his Voyage, marched 
againſt, and defcated them. At the ſame time Ella having 
receiv ed a ſtrong reinforcement from Germany, went and be: 
heged Andred- Cheſter k, ſituated in the foreſt of Andredſwald. 


The reſiſtance of the beficged, and an army of the enemy 


poſted on advantagious ground, made him loſe a great deal of 
time, But at length, after a vigorous defence, the town was 
carried by ſtorm, and entirely drſtroyed. Immediately after 
this, Ella aſſumed the title of king of Suſſex, or of the 
South-Saxons, which he durſt not do whilſt Hengiſt was 
alive. This Tecond Saxon kingdom contained the preſent 
1 of Suſſex and Surrey. Ella was alſo elected monarch 
r general of the Saxons in the room of Hengiſt. For it 
nut be obſerved, although Hengiſt was only king of Kent, 
yet was he conſidered alſo as head of all the Saxons, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that nation in Germany, where, in time 
of war, they had always their general in chief, accountable 
only to the ſtates. This cuſtom the Saxons continued in 
Britain, and always elected a general, whom ſome writers ſtilc 


Monarch, becauſe, as we fhall ſee hereaſter, he was head 


over ſeveral kings. In all appearance, Hengift s ſon thought 
himſelf incapable to diſcharge this high office, fince he ſuf- 
tered Ella to be inveſted with it. 

[494] About two years after, Arthur defeated the. Nor- 
thumbrian Saxons again, on the banks of the River Dugles *, 
where he had routed them three years betore. 

[495] The year 495 was very remarkable for the arrival 
of Cerdic, a Saxon general, not only upon the account of 
his conqueſts, but chiefly becauſe from him the kings ot 

Ingland are deſcended, in the male line, down to Edward the 
Conteflor, and in the female, down to the illuſtrious prince 
who now fits on the throne, If we trace him higher, we find 
by the Saxon annals, that he ſprung from Woden, the root 
of all the principal families of the Saxons, . He was lamous 


mouſly aſſure us he died a natural death. Rapin. | 

f In Latin, Anderida. In the reign of Edw. I. a little town called New- 
enden was built in the ſame place. Rapin. Sommer takes Anderida to be 
Pemſey or Haſtings in Suſſex. Hiſt, of Rom, Forts, 
We In Lancallure, near Wiggins 


5 


in York, where Arthur immediately went and beſie 
72 aleſe N ] 1 . Y 5 1 
Nevertheleſs Baldulphus having been informed of Cerdic's 


got more by his ſubmiſſion, than by his arms. 
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alſo for founding a kingdom to which all the reſt in the end 
became ſubject, and conſequently, he is to be looked upon, 


if not as the firſt, at leaſt as one of the principal founders of 


the Engliſh monarchy. This warlike prince having acquired 


great reputation in Germany, and finding no farther employ- 


ment there, reſolved to ſeek his fortune in Britain, where he 


knew many families of his nation had already eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves. To that purpoſe he equipped five veſſels, and taking 


his ſon Cenric, advanced to man's eſtate, with him, now failed 


Io” gy yy 


for Britain. 
"Ella, as I ſaid, brought with him his three ſons Baldulph, 


Colgrin, and Cilla who was very young ; and the two eldeit 
treading in their father's ſteps, bravely aſſiſted him. They are 
called by ſome Ciſmenius and Plentigus n. Octa, commander 
of the Saxons in the north, having been frequently defeated 
by Arthur, and perceiving himſelt too weak to guard all his 


"conqueſts, had divided them into two parts, of which the 


ſouthern was called Deira, and the northern, Bernicia. He 
had committed the care of the firſt to Baldulphus and Colgrin, 
reſerving Bernicia to himſelf to defend it againſt the con- 
tinual attacks of the northern nations. Colgrin, after the laſt 
defeat of the Northumbrians by Arthur, had ſhut himſelf up 
ged him. 
deſign of coming to Britain, was gone into Norfolk to expect 
his arrival, and favour his landing. But Cerdic's arrival 
being delayed by ſome accident, Baldulphus marched back 
towards York, with intent to relieve it. He was met upon 
the way by Cador, nephew to Arthur, who defeated him, and 
diſperſed his army in ſuch a manner, that he was forced to 


make his eſcape all alone, diſguiſed like apeaſant i. In that 


dreſs he ſafely reached the walls of York, and making him- 
felf known, was drawn up with a rope. The news he brought 
of Cerdic's being about to arrive ſrom Germany with power- 
ful ſupplies, inſtilling new life into the beſieged, they con- 
tinued to make a vigorous defence. Arthur puſhed the ſiege 
briſkly, in expectation of taking the town betore the arrival 
of the Saxon prince. All this while Cador was in Norfolk, 
ready to oppole the landing of the Saxons. But before Arthur 


had made any conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege, he received 


the ill news of Cerdic's landing at Yarmouth *, and beating 


the forces ſent againſt him. Upon which, he raiſes the ftege, 


and retires to a place of ſecurity, till he could learn the exact 


number of the Saxons, which fame had greatly multiphed. 
Baldulph and Colgrin marching out of York, committed great 
devaſtations in Lancaſhire, whilſt the Britons were diſmayed 
and terrified at the arrival of Cerdic. So great was their ter- 
ror, that Arthur thought fit to keep at a diſtance from the 


Saxons for ſome time, for fear of not being able to inſpire his 


troops with reſolution enough to face theſe formidable ene- 
mics. But this was not all that followed upon the arrival of 
Cerdic. 

496] Paſcentius, ſon of Vortigern, having long concealed 
his ſecret diſguſt at not having any of his father's dominions 
aſſigned him, laid hold of this juncture to obtain what he 
thought his due. With the aſſiſtance of thoſe that, like him, 
were diſpleaſed with the advancement of Ambroſius, he 
drew ſome forces together, and being joined by Baldulph and 
Colgrin, was reinforced by many of his friends in Wales. 
Ambroſius being grown fick and old, Arthur took upon 


him to chaſtiſe the rebel, and marching againſt him, 


gave him battle, and entirely routed him near the little river 
Dugles!, | 

{ 497 ] The next year, Arthur in the ſame place gained 
another victory, and ſo warmly purſued the Britiſh prince, 
that he torced him to ſubmit and ſue for pardon. Paſcentius 
For beſides 
his pardon, it procured him the poſſeſſion of Brecknock and 
Radnor m in Wales, which being erected into a kingdom, his 
poſterity enjoyed it for many years. I imagine that his father 
Vortigern's private demeſns lay in thoſe parts, and that Am- 
broſius did but give him the lands belonging to his family 
before Vortigern was king. If he inveſted him with ſove— 


reiguty, it was only to give him ſome ſatisfaction concerning 


his pretenſions to the crown of Britain. | 
About this time the Saxons in the north conquered the little 
Kingdom of Galway ® from Galvan, nephew of Arthur. This 


Fo called by Britiſh writers, but by the Engliſh ones, Cymen and Plet- 
ing, from whom Cyminſhore in Suſſex. Rapin. 

Like a harper, ſays Geoff. Mon. lib. ix. cap. 1. 

* He landed at a place called Cerdic's-Ora. Sax. Ann. which, accord- 


ing to Camden, was near Yarmouth in Norfolk; but according to others, 


near Southampton. See Bp. Gib. Gloſſ. at the end of Sax. Ann. 

Near Wiggin in Lancaſhire, or by the River Dug or Due in Lincoln- 
ſhire, Tyr. p. 135. - 

= In Britiſh Bwelt, and Vortigern Maur. 

In Latin, Gallovidia, G. Malm, calls it Walyitha and Walvertha, 


country, now part of Scotland, had remained in the hands 
of the Britons, and withſtood the continual attacks, as well 
of the Saxons as Picts. Galvan having loſt his dominions, 
retired to his uncle Arthur, to whom he was very ſerviceable 
in his wars, | | 
{ 501 ] Shortly after, Porta lands at Portland e, ſo called from 
him, with freſh ſupplies of Saxons from Germany. This at 
a time the Saxons began to be ſuperior, obliged Arthur to quit 
the field and retire to London. Though he had generally the 
better of the Saxons in all the encounters, yet his troops 
were confiderably diminiſhed ; whereas the enemy's forces 
were continually increaſing by treſh recruits from Germany: 
Nay, whole bodies, under the conduct of famous leaders, 
came over to Britain, in order to procure a ſettlement, or tor 
the fake of plunder only. Arthur, who had not the fame 
ſupplies, would have been reduced to extremity, without the 
aſhſtance of Hoel, king of Armorica, his nephew. This 
young prince, greedy of glory, and glad of an occaſion to 
ſignalize himſelt in the ſervice of his uncle, put himſelf at 
the head of 15000 men, and landed at Southampton. With 
this aid, Arthur went and attacked the Northumbrians, grown 
formidable by the valour of Baldulph and Colgrin, their 
leaders, 'and meeting them in Deira, obtained a complete 
victory over them. The two Saxon brothers not being in 
condition to withſtand him after their defeat, had no other 
courle to take, but with the remains of their army, to join 
Cerdic, then beſieging Lincoln. But Arthur, fearing the 
loſs of that place, followed them with ſpecd, and ſurprized 
Cerdic in ſo ſudden a manner, that not being able to con- 
tinue the ſiege, or raiſe it without danger, he was conſtrained 
to hazard a battle“, which proved fatal to the Saxons. 
Cerdic being defeated, was forced to betake himſelf to the 
toreſt of Celidon, where having ſuffered great hardſhips, he 
at length found means, though with great difficulty, to retire 
towards the weſtern coaſts. Some hiſtorians aflure us, that 
ſeeing he muſt inevitably periſh it he ſtaid in a place where 
he could neither have proviſions, nor hope tor affiſtance, 
obliged himfelf by a treaty with Arthur, to return into Ger— 
many with the remains of his troops. They add, that being 
embarked with intent to perform his promile, he altered his 
mind at fea, and came and landed at Toſton d in the weſt. 
However this be, Cerdic certainly remained in the iſland, and 
lay quiet for ſome time, having loſt in the battle above 6000 
men. | | 
After Cerdic's defeat, all the Saxons were equally concerned 
to oppole the progreſs of Arthur, who, like an able general, 
wiſely improved his victories to the utmoſt, The dread he 
{truck them with, made them reſolve to unite all their forecs, 
and endeavour to retrieve their affairs. They were ſenſible 
that by diſperſing their forces in ſeveral parts, they endan- 
gered in one place what they had got in another, which was 
never the way to procure a laſting ſettlement. Wheretore 
Eſcus king of Kent, Ella king of Suſſex, Cerdic, Porta, the 
northern Saxons aflembled all their troops, and conferred the 
command in chief on Cerdic. The infirmities and old age 
of Ella, who had been monarch ever ſince 492, were pro- 
bably the cauſe of his not heading the army at this time. 
Cerdic having divided his troops into two bodies, gave the 
command of the leaſt to Baldulph and Colgrin, and headed 
the other himſelf with his ſon Cenric. While the Saxons 
were employcd in making preparations, the Britons were ex- 
erting their utmoſt to rite an army capable of withſtanding 
ſo powerful enemies. In this ſo pretling an occaſion, where 
they had need of all their forces, thoſe that could bear arms 
came in crouds, and liſted themſelves under their generals: 
ſo that it was thought on both fides a decifive battle would 
quickly enſue. Ambrofius, called here by hiſtorians Naza- 
leod, though very old, and almoſt paſt the time of action, 
could not ſee all theſe preparations without having his cou— 
rage rouzed, which age ſeemed to have laid afleep. He 
put himſelf at the head of his army, and detaching Arthur 
to follow Baldulph and Colgrin, who were marching to- 
wards the weſt, reſolved to go in queſt of Cerdic. Arthur, 
every where victorious, coming to an engagement with the 
Saxon brothers in Cornwal, obtained a ſignal victory over them. 
[580] Whilſt this great general was cauſing the arms of 
the Britons to triumph in thoſe parts, Ambroſius advanced 


9 The Sax. Ann. and Huntingdon, p. 312. and Matt. Weſtm. p. 182. ſay, 
he landed at Portſmouth with his two ions, Bieda and Mægla. It does not 
appear that any writer ſays he landed at Portland, See Tyrrel, 

? By the River Baſſas, which is ſuppoſed to run by Boſton, Tyrr. 


p. 136. 

4 Probably Totneſs, for Geoff. Monm. ſays, lib. ix. cap. 3. Totone- 
e fium Littus adiverunt,” And “ in Totonetio littore applicuerunt“ ſays 
Mat. Weſtm. p. 186. | 


Near Gais ford, ſays Dr. Gale, in his notes upon Nengius, p. 131. 
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towerds Cerdic, who had no thought of retiring. The two 
armies being engaged, Ambrofius broke through the right 
wing of the Saxons, commanded by Cerdic, and put them 
to rout, But whilſt he was eagerly purſuing his victory 
againſt a body that made but a faint reſiſtance, Cenric had 
the ſame advantage over the right wing of the Britons, which 
he more wiſely improved: inſtead of loſing time in purtuing 
the runaways, he flies to the aſſiſtance of his father, and 
falling upon Ambroſius in flank, puts him in irreparable 
diſorder. By this prudent conduct, he gave Cerdic time to 
rally his troops, and complete the victory by an entire defeat 
of the Britons. q | | 

Ambrofius, enraged to,fee the victory ſnatched out of his 
hands, did all he could 'to renew the fight : in ſpite of age 
and infirmities he threw himſelf among his enemies, in order 
to animate his troops by his example. But all his efforts ſerved 
only to crown his glorious life with an honourable death. 
The fall of Ambroſius cauſed an univerſal rout among the 


Britons, who precipitatly abandoned the field of battle to their 


enemies. The ſucceſs of that day was, by the public ac- 


knowledgment of his father, attributed to Cenric. This battle 


was fought in 508, near a place called by the Saxons, Cerdic's 
Ford. a . 

Before I proceed any farther, it will be proper to obſerve, 
that the name of Nazaleod, given by hiſtorians to the Britiſh 
monarch ſlain in this battle, has made ſome imagine-1t was not 
Ambrofius, But the opinion of Camden and ſeveral other 
good writers, who aſſert the contrary, is doubtleſs to be pre- 
ferred. All the hiſtorians agree that Ambroſius tell in battle. 
Now after the beginning of this prince's reign, there was no 
other battle except this, wherein a Britiſh monarch was ſlain. 
Beſides, hiſtorians would not have omitted to mark the time 
of the death of fo famous a prince, had it happened in fome 
other action. | | | 

Arthur was elected monarch in the room of Ambroſius. 
He was doubtleſs the fitteſt perſon to command the army, his 


very name being terrible to the Saxons*. Between Ambroſius 


and Arthur, ſome writers place Uther Pendragon, who, they 
affirm, was Arthur's eldeſt brother, and both of them ſons of 
Ambroſius. Others ſay, Arthur was the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Uther. But they that are moſt verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
maintain that Uther was only a firname given to the great 
Arthur on account of his victories, the word being capable of 
that ſenſe in the. old Britiſh language. . | 
Arthur, after his coronation at Caerleon, which he had 


retaken from the Saxo#FJmarched againſt the Northumbrians, 


and defeated them on the banks of the little river Ribroyt that 
runs through Lancaſhire. 'This is reckoned his tenth victory 
over the Saxons. In the mean time Baldulph and Colgrin, 
invading the weſtern parts, made ſuch devaſtations, that he 
was obliged to leave Northumberland, and march againſt the 
two brothers. However, he left Hoel his nephew in Berni— 
Cla, to oppole the Saxons there, who, though often beaten, 
were {till formidable. His uſual ſucceſs attended him; the 
Saxon brothers being compelled by him to come to an en- 


gagement, were rooted near Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. 


511] Mean while, Cerdic having received freſh ſupplies 
from the Saxon princes in Britain, as well as from Germany, 
Ind fiege to Bath. Baldulph and Colgrin having joined him 
alio with what troops they could draw together, his army 
was ſo ſtrong, that he wiſhed the Britons would attempt to 
raiſe the ſiege. His wiſhes were accompliſhed : Arthur, re— 
ſolving to hazard all to fave that place, came and gave him 
battle, which proved the bloodieſt that had ever been fought be- 
tween the two nations. It laſted from noon till night, with- 
out any viſtble advantage to either ſide. Both armies kept 
the field, waiting for day, to renew the fight. The Saxons, 
during the night, poſted themſelves on a little hill, called 
Bannetdown, which was of great importance, though it had 
been neglected by both fides the day before. As ſoon as it 
was light, Arthur perceiving the advantage the Saxons had 
gained by ſeizing that poſt, was reſolved to diſlodge them, 
which he effected after a long and obſtinate fight. The Britons 


animated by the preſence and valour of their king, perceiving 


the Saxons 1n retreating down the hill had put themſelves in 
ſome diſorder, preſſed them ſtill more vigorouſly, and at laſt 
entirely routed them u. They gained on this occaſion a moſt 
complete victory. Baldulph and Colgrin were both ſlain, and 


Chardford in Hampſhire, There were five thouſand Britons ſlain with 
him. Sa. Annal. 


Arthur ſignifics a Horrible Bear, or an Iron Hammer, from the Britiſh 
word Arth, a Bear. Still. Orig. Brit. 


Mahnſbury Jays, Arthur tlew four hundred with his own hand, p. 7. 


Uſher places the battle of Badon in 520; but Langhorne's opinion, who 


Cerdic, with the remains of his army, retired to an inac- 
ceſſible poſt. 

An unexpected event gave the Saxons time to breathe, and 
prevented Arthur from improving his victory, The Picts. 
who were in alliance with the Saxons, knowing Arthur to 
be at a diſtance, and his nephew Hoel fick at Areclute, re- 
ſolved to beſiege that town, in expectation of taking it before 
it could be relieved. But Arthur was too quick for them. 
Inſtead of purſuing his advantage upon Cerdic, he flew to the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Armorica, and compelled the Picts 
to raiſe the ſiege. The Britiſh monarch was ſo provoked 
with the Picts for this diverſion, which came ſo oppor- 
tunely for the Saxons, that he ravaged their country from 
one end to the other, and would have entirely deſtroyed it, 
had not the biſhops by their interceſhon diverted him from 
his purpoſe. | 

During this expedition died Gueniver, wite of Arthur, who 
was buried in the county of Angus . As ſhe had no chil- 
dren, the women of the country fancied all that walked over 
her grave, would, like her, be barren ; for which reaſon great 
care was taken to hinder the young damſels from approaching 
it, Hoel, after this expedition, returned to his own country, 
the victory of Badon having ſecured Arthur, for ſome time, 
from any attempts of the Saxons. Arthur, in his retura from 
the country of the Picts, made-ſome ſtay at York, which the 
Saxons had abandoned after the battle ofWadon. His chief 
intent was to regulate the affairs of the church, which were, 
from the time the Saxons had been maſters of that city, in 
great contuſion. | 

[512] Eſcus king of Kent died in 312, memorable only 
for leaving his name to all his ſucceffors, Kings of Kent, 
who from him were called Eſcingians. He was ſucceeded 
by his fon Octa. „ | 

[514] Two years after died Elia king of Suffex, and 
monarch of the Saxons, having enlarged his narrow terri- 
tories at the expence of the Britons, during a reign of twenty- 
three years. His two eldeſt fons having been flain at Ba- 
don, Ciſſa the youngeſt ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 
Sutſex ; but the monarchy of the Saxons was conterred on 
Cerdic. | 

Cerdic, ever fince the battle of Badon, had lain quiet 
in his own country, expecting a ſupply from Germany, 
which arrived in 514, under the conduct of Stuff and Withgar 
his nephews *. Upon this he took the field again, and com- 
mitted great devaſtations inthe country of the Britons. Arthur, 
though weakened by his own victories, not having the ſame 
recruits as the Saxons, made however powerful ſtruggles 
to oppoſe the progreſs of theſe formidable enemies. The 


O o . ; 
many and bloody battles between the two nations did not 


decide the quarrel, ſince victory inclined ſometimes on one 


fide, and ſometimes on the other. [519] But at length, in 
519, Credic defeated the Britons in ſuch a manner, as made 
them deſpair of ever driving out the Saxons. Whereupon 
Arthur ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of taking other mea- 
ſures. As he found his army irreparably deſtroyed, he thought 


it more prudent to conclude a peace with Credic, and grant 


him a part, rather than hazard the whole, by endeavouring to 
deprive him of all. This conſideration moved hun to ſurrender 
by treaty a certain tract of land, containing the preſent coun- 
ties of Hampſhire and Somerſetthire. The Saxon prince was 
pleaſed with theſe terms, being deſirous, after ſo long a war, 
of enjoying ſome repole in his declining age. As ſoon as he 
was in poſſeſſion of his new territories, he founded the king- 
dom of Weſſex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, ſo called becauſe 
it lay Weſt of Kent and Suſſex, He was crowned at Win— 
cheſter, twenty-three years after his arrival in Britain. 
Thus by his valour and perſeverance he procurcd himſelf 
a ſettlement in the iſland, as well as his countrymen FHen- 
gift and Ella. | | 

Arthur took this opportunity to rebuild ſome of the 
churches deſtroyed by the preceding wars, and to repair as 
far as lay in his power, the damages religion had hitherto 


ſuſtained. 


[ 527 ] From the time Hengiſt had peopled Eſſex and Mid- 
dleſex with Saxons and Jutes, they had been governed by a 
deputy under the king of Kent. But in 527, Erchenwin, 
deſcended from Woden, aſſumed the title of king of Effex, 
or of the Eaſt-Saxons. This kingdom lying eaſtward. of the 


places it in 511, ſeems to be beſt ſupported. See Langh. p. 62. 
w In Scotland. 1 
* 'They landed at Credic's Ora, with three ſhips. Sax. Ann, In oc- 
& cidentali parte Britanniz,” with two ſhips, ſays Mat, Weſtm. p. 184. So 
that Cerdic's Ora was probably Calſhot, or near it, in Hampſhire, 
At Chardford in Hampſhire, Sax. Annal. © 
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made ſome farther conqueſts. 


mans, and Dacians. 


RAPIN's HIS TORI or ENGLAND, 


other three, contained the two counties of Eſſex and Mid- 
dleſex, of which London was the capital. Who Erchenwin 
was, how long he had been in Britain, and what right he had 
to this new kingdom, hiſtorians inform us not. I fuppoſe 
he was governor under Octa king of Kent, and taking ad- 
vantage of his weakneſs, engaged the people to acknow- 
ledge him for king. | | 

About this time, multitudes of Angles under the conduct 
of twelve chiefs, all of equal authority, but whoſe names, ex- 
cept Uffa (of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereatter) 
are unknown, landed at a port on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain, 
where, without much difficulty, they pofleſſed themſelves of 
ſome poſt, thoſe parts being ill guarded by the Britons. In 
time, as they were continually enlarging their conqueſts to- 
wards the weſt, they compelled the Britons at length to aban- 
don the country along the eaſtern ſhore. The Angles, thus 
fituated, had an opportunity of ſending from time to time for 
freth colonies from Germany, with which they founded a fitth 
kingdom, by the name of the Kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia, or of 
the Eaſt-Angles. But as the firſt chiefs aſſumed not the title 


of king, the beginning of this Kingdom is generally brought 


down to the year 571. | 
During the eight years peace between Arthur and Cerdic, 
the king of Armorica being diſturbed by the rebellion of Frol- 


Ion, one of his ſubjects, ſent to his uncle Arthur for aid. As 


Britain was then in a ſtate of tranquility, Arthur would go in 


. perſon, and affiſt the king his nephew. To that end he patles 


into Armorica, where he revenges Hoel, by ſlaying Frollon 
with his own hand 1n the firſt battle they fought. | 

[527] Arthur was ſtill with Hoel when the Angles arrived 
in Britain. His abſence very probably gave them an oppor- 
tunity of making greater progreſs than they would have done, 
had he been in the country. Cerdic alſo taking advantage 
of Arthur's abſence, and of the Angles, brokgthe peace, and 
He was conſtantly attended by 
his ſon Cenric, who bravely ſeconded him in his undertakings, 
and by his valour and conduct cauſed him to gain a fignal 
victory in Buckinghamſhire, at a place called Cerdic's Lega, 
now Cherdtley “. | 

{ 528] Arthur at his return found his affairs in extreme 


diſorder, by reaſon of Cerdic's new conqueſts, and the arrival 


of the Angles. However, perceiving himſelf unable to re- 
new the war with his enemies, whoſe number was continually 
increaſing, he chole to make a new treaty with Cerdic. Im- 
mediately after this treaty, Arthur is ſaid to aſſume the title 
of emperor, of which his ſeal, found at Weſtminſter, is pre- 
tended to be a proof. Leland ſays, he ſaw the impreſſion of 
it on red wax, with theſe words round it: PATR. ARTHVRIVS. 
BRITANN., GALL. GERM. DAC. IMPER. that is, Patricius 
& Arthurius, Britannicus, Gallicus, Germanicus, Dacicus, 
imperator.“ Theſe proud titles perhaps were the occaſion 
of aicribing to him ſo many pretended victories in foreign 
countries, and of ſtyling him conqueror of the Gauls, Ger— 
But whether this ſeal be genuine or 
not”, there is foundation enough for theſe titles from the 
exploits now related of this prince. He might be called Bri- 
tannicus from his being monarch of the Britons : the title of 
Gallicus might be owing to his expedition into Gaul: the 
firname of Germanicus was no leſs proper, ſince he frequently 
deteated the Saxons who came from Germany ; laſtly, his 
being ſtyled Dacius might be founded on his victory over 
the Jutes, who were mixed with the Saxons, and by ſome 
have been confounded with the Danes and Dacians. Be this 
as it will, if he aſſumed the title of Emperor, as it is very 
likely, fince Ambroſius did the ſame, the four different times 
ot his attaining to the four ſeveral dignities, muſt be care- 
fully diſtinguithed : 1. He mounted the throne of Danmonium 
in 467, at fifteen years of age: 2. In 476, he was created pa- 


trician by Ambroſius: 3. In 508, he was elected monarch 


of Britain: 4. In 528, he aflumed the imperial purple. 
Theſe epochas thus diſtinguiſhed, remove, in great meaſure, 
the contuſion in the hiſtory of this great prince with reſpect 
to chronology, 

_ Hoel, king of Armorica, was enjoying the repoſe procured 
him by Arthur, when he heard that the Wiſigoths, then in 
Pollcſſion of part of Gaul, were preparing to invade his do- 
minions. Wherefore he deſired Arthur to come once more 
in perſon, to aſſiſt him againſt ſo formidable enemies, that 
were already maſters of part of Gaul. How neceſſary ſo— 
ever Arthur's preſence might be in his own kingdom, he 
readily gave Hoel this full proof of his affection and grati- 


5 Milton confounds this with the battle of Badon-hill. Rapin. 
_ *? There is great reaſon to tuſpect its genuineneſs; very probably it was the 


wrvention of forme monk of Glaſſenbury. See Nicolion's Hiſt. Librar. 
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20 
tude. As he was like to be detained abroad tome time by 
the affairs of Armorica, he left Modred his nephew, whom 


he deſigned for his ſucceflor, regent in his abſence, at the 
ſame time entruſting him with the care of the queen his wiſe. 

[ 530] Arthur was no ſooner gone, but Cerdic, taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, attacks and ſubdues the Ie of Wight, 
deſtroying almoſt all the inhabitants in a cruel manner, But 
this lots was nothing to Arthur, in compariſon of what thortly 
after followed by the treachery of Modred, to whole care he 


had committed what he held moſt dear, This traitor, finding 


the wife and kingdom of Arthur in his power, falls in love 


with both, and not ſatisfied with debauching the queen in 
private, publicly marries her. In order to avoid, by a ſecond 
crime, the puniſhment of the firſt, he refolves moregyer to 
ſeize the crown of his uncle, his king, and benefactor, The 
more cafily to accomplith his defign, he judges it nuwofthry 
to make Cerdic his friend, and by his means to gain all the 
reſt of the Saxon princes to his intereſt. He was tfenfible it 
would be very difficult to ſupport himtclf in his ufurpation, 
if he were immediately forced to engage in a war with the 
foreigners : beſides he could not find à readier or more power- 
ful protection. But the Saxon prince not being of a humour 
to neglect his own, for the ſake of another's affairs, Modred 
could not poſſibly obtain this protection without paying dear 
tor it. However, as he had no other way to ſupport himielt, 
he reſigns to Cerdic one part of the dominions uſurped upon 
his uncle, and enters into a league offenſive and defenſive 
with him. What the Saxon prince got by this treaty, lay 
extremely convenient for him, and greatly exceeded what 


was before given him by Arthur: it contained, beſides part 


oi Danmonium or Cornwal, the preſent counties of Berk- 
ſhire, Wiltthire, Devonſhire, and Dorlſetſhire ; - this, with 
Hampſhire and Somerſetihire, which he was before pofſefied 
of, rendered his kingdom much larger and more confiderable 
than the three other Saxon kingdoms already eſtablithed, The 
treaty being executed, Modred was crowned at London, thoſe. 
who privately abhorred his treacherous practices not daring to 
oppoſe it, for fear of being oppreſſed, before the return of 
their lawful prince. | | 

Mean time, Cerdic, after having much enlarged his do— 
minions, was incumbered with his greatnefs. As moſt of 
his ſubjects were Britons, on whoſe loyalty he could not 
wholly rely, he believed it neceſfary, in order to preſerve his 
new dominions, to people them with Saxon colonies : to 
that end he ſcent word into Germany, that all who were will 
ing to come and ſettle in his kingdom, ſhould meet with en— 
couragement. This invitation induces many of the Saxons 
and Jutes to embrace the preſent opportunity. Soon after 
above eight hundred veſtels are ſcen to arrive, freighted with 
families, in queſt of ſettlements in Cerdic's new kingdom. 
Theſe colonies were joy fully received, and planted in habita— 
tions, from whence Cerdic took care to drive ſuch Britons as 
he moſt ſuſpected, eſpecially upon the frontiers. Thus Bri- 
tain was filled by degrees with new inhabitants, and began to 
loſe the ſuperiority in number ſhe had hitherto had above the 
foreigners. | | | 

Cerdic having ſettled theſe new-comers, was crowned a 
ſecond time at Wincheſter, the metropolis of his dominions, 
by the fame title of King of Weſlex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, 
that he had before aflumed. This ceremony was thought he— 
ceſſary, by reaſon of the great number of his new ſubjects, 
Saxons and Juets, that were lately added to the old. This 
kingdom was very advantageoully fituated, betng bounded on 
the north by the Thames, on the weſt by the Severn, on the 
ſouth by the ſea, and on the eaſt by the kingdom of Suffex. 
As for the Britons, that were {till in poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
part of Danmonium, they could not be very formidable to 
Cerdic, being divided from the reſt of their nation by this 
new kingdom and the Severn. 

Cerdic was but too well acquainted with the valour and 
activity of Arthur, to imagine he would fit ſtill at his re- 
turn, and therefore uſed all his endeavours to put himſelf in 
a poſture of defence. To that end he repairs all his ſtrong 
holds, adds new works, and takes all other precantions 
his prudence ſuggeſts to him, not to be ſurprized when he 
comes to defend his dominions. Every thing being put in 
order, he rewarded his nephews Stuff and Withgar, who had 
faithfully ſerved him ever ſince their arrival, with the Iſle of 
Wight. As in all likelihood they were Jutes, Cerdic, in the 
diſtribution of his new colonies, had taken care beforehand to 
people that little iſland with their own countrymen *, 


a There were many Juets alſo in Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex. Rapin. Withe 
garaburgh, now contracted into Careſbrook, was fo named from Withgar, 
who was buried there. Sax. Ann. 5 
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the treacherous Modred. 


. 5.4, RAPING ers nen ENGLAND. 


[ $34) Thus Cerdic was prepared againſt the attacks of 

rthur, when death took him out of the world in the year 
534, ſixteen years after his firſt coronation, and thirty-nine 
atter his arrival in Britain. He muſt have been of a great 
age when he dicd ; for thirty-nine years before, Cenric his ſon 
was able to aſſiſt him in his wars. The time this prince paſſed 
in Britain was a continued ſcene of good and bad ſucceſs, 
which ſerved equally to ſhew. his ability to improve his ad- 
vantages, and to repair with a wonderful readineſs, the diſ- 
order his affairs were 1 thrown into by the fortune 
of war. Cenric, his fon, the faithful companion of all his 
labours, ſucceeded him, both in the kingdom of Weflex, 
and allo in the monarchy or generalihip of the Saxons and 
Angles. Cerdic's fucceſſors were ſirnamed Gewiſhians, 
from Gewiſh, one of their anceſtors, famous no doubt in his 
generation. 

The ſame year died Octa King of Kent, after a reign of 
twenty-two years; wherein nothing remarkable occurs but 
the diſmembring of the kingdom of Eflex, which he, tor 
jome unknown reaſon, did not think fit to oppoſe. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Hermenrick. 

535 Arthur, after a four year's abſence, at length quitted 
Armorica. We are ignorant of the cauſe of his long ſtay 
there, ſo very prejudicial to his affairs, which at his arrival 
were in a deſperate condition. Modred was in poſſeſſion of his 


throne, and moreover in ſtrict alliance with the Saxons. On 


the other hand, the Saxons being now maſters of a good part 
of the iſland, were led by their own intereſt to ſupport the 
uſurper, and maintain him on the throne. However, Arthur, 
though broken with age, and almoſt deſtitute of friends, re- 
ſolved to undertake the recovery of his kingdom, and to puniſh 
This bold refolution rouzed the 
courage of thoſe that dared not at firſt to declare for him. 
A great number of oflicers and ſoldiers, who could not bear 
the thoughts of fighting againſt him that had taught them to 
conquer, deſerted che ufurper, and liſted themſelves under the 
banner of their lawful prince. Thus Arthur faw himſelf on 
a ſudden at the head of an army capable of making Modred un- 
caſy, if not by number, at leaſt by the bravery of the troops, 
and the valour and experience of the leader. Modred, on his 
part, omitted nothing for his defence. As he was not igno— 
rant of the people's inclination to his uncle, he had reaſon to 
apprehend a general revolt; and therefore had ſtrengthened 
himſelf with the affiftance . the SAXONS 3 and upon the ſame 
account made an alliance with the Picts “. He eafily engaged 
the Picts to his intereſt, ſince they paſſionately deſired to be 


revenged of Arthur, v ho had formerly carried fire and word 


into their country. Thus Arthur, with a few friends, was 
forced to ſtand againſt the Saxons and Picts, in conjunction 
with the Britons "that ſided with Modred. But the want of 
numbers was {upphed by his courage and experience. Though 
his troops were much inferior to thoſe of his enemy, he found 
means however to engage him in a very diſadvantageous poſt, 
and obtain a fignal victor V. In this action he loſt Galvan and 
Anguſel, two princes of his blood, who had faithfully ſerved 
him both i in proſperity and adv erſity ü 

Though Modred was defeated, the ſupplies he received from 
the Picts and Saxons, ſoon enabled him to give his uncle a 
iecond battle, but with no better ſuccefs. [537] As the par- 
ticulars ot 1 war are confuſedly delivered, and beſides con— 
tain nothing material, it will ſuffice, I believe, to relate the 
luce Modred, though conſtantly w orſted, found means to pro- 
long the war Foy en years, without Arthur s being able to de- 
roy the PSs much leſs retake from the Saxons, What 
had been ſurrendered to them. During this war, there hap— 


pened two eclipſes of the ſun, which credulous bios have 


x preſiy remarked, tancying they were preſages of the utter 
ruin of the Britons, which tell out ſoon after. 

[542] 'The 5 of Modred's forces being balanced 
by the valour and experience of Arthur, the war had now laſted 
ſeven years without any decifive. Modred, though ſe- 
vera] times vanauithed; was till at the head of a very numer- 
ous army. On the other hand, Arthur, though extreme old, 
and with an army weakened by the ſev eral battles he had given 
his enemy, fopporred himſelf by his great experience in the 
art of war. At laſt the fatal blow was given in the year 542. 
Arthur purſuing his enemy from place to place, drove him to 
the extremity of Danmonium, where he could not avoid fight- 

ing. This laſt battle was fought by the river Cambalon ©, near 
Camelford. It proved fatal to the two leaders, as well as to 
all the Britons, who having loſt their beſt troops, were never 


> He engag ed in his party, the Scots, Picts, and Iriſh ; ſo that there was 
an army of 80,000 men to oppoſe Arthur's landing, according to Geolirey 
of Monmouth, lib. xi. cap. 5. 


Cam ſignifies Winding in Saxon. It is called alſo Camel. 
* Hiſtorians abure us, this notion was not entirely routed out till his 


into foreign parts, expected his return d. 


after able to ſtand againſt the Saxons. During this bloody 
battle, the uncle and nephew happening to meet, ruſhed upon 
one another ſo furiouſly, that nothing but death could part 
them. Modred was ſlain upon the ſpot, and Arthur, mortally 
wounded, was carried to Glaſſenbury, where he died, aged go 
years, 70 of which he ſpent in the continual exerciſc of arms. 
Tho' he had reigned but 34 years, yet before he mounted the 
throne, he had long commanded the Britiſh armies under Am- 
broſius. Some have put an interval of ſeveral years between 
Ambroſius and Arthur, becauſe they were at a loſs where to 
place their Uther Pendragon, whom they will have, at any 
rate, to be a king different from Arthur. But the beſt authors 
are of opinion, that the name Uther, ſignifying in Britiſh 
a Club, was given to the great Arthur, for the ſame reaſon 
that Charlemain's grandtather was called Martel, or Ham- 
mer. As to the ſirname of Pendragon, it owes its origin, 
as it is pretended, to Arthur's wearing a dragon on the creſt 
of his helmet. 

Arthur was undoubtedly a great general. It is a pity his 
actions have ſerved for foundation to numberleſs tables 
that have been publiſhed concerning him: whereas his lite 
was worthy of being recorded by the graveſt and moſt able pen. 
He is faid to have inſtituted the order of the Knights of the 
Round Table, ſo famous in romances. Though this inſtitu- 
tion has given occaſion for many fabulous relations, it is not 
therefore to be deemed altogether chimerical. For where is 
the unprobability. that Arthur ſhould inſtitute an order of 


knighthood in Britain, when we learn from the letters of 


Cailoorus that Theodoric, king of the Oſtrogoths, inſti- 
uted one in Italy in the ſame century? 

Such was the love and efteem of the Britons for this hero, 
that many would never believe he was dead. Nay, there were 
ſome for ſeveral ages after, who imagining he was travelled 
This would ſeem 
incredible, had there not been, in the ſixteenth century, an 
inſtance of the like folly with regard to Don Seballian king of 
Portugal. It is this perhaps that gave occafion to ſome Writ- 
ers, deſirous of pleafing the Britons, to invent Arthur's tra- 
vels and numberleſs victories in foreign countries. The titles 
of Germanicus, Gallicus, Dacicus, afftumed by that prince, 
might ſerve for foundation to ſuch fictions. Theſe pretended 
voyages and imaginary victories, have proved an inexhauſtible 
tountain of abſurd and ridiculous things, aſcribed to him by the 


writers of romances. Hence it is, chat his hiſtory has been 


ſo disfigured, as to cauſe many to doubt, whether there was 
ever ſuch a man as Arthur in the world; and no wonder, for 
it is 1mpoſhble to reconcile all the contradictions that occur in 


his fabulous hiſtory; Bur if we diſtinguiſh truth from talſhood, 


and reject what favours too much of the romance, we meer 
with nothing in the life of this hero, unbecoming the character 
of a great prince. The times of his life and reign are ſo 
confounded by theſe fabulous writers, that they are very oy” 
cult to be cleared, and therefore recourſe mult be had to th 
tour ſeveral epocha's betore-mentioned. He was born at Tin- 
dagol in Cornwall in 452, or 453, and died in 542. He was 
buried in the monaſtery at Glatlenbury, by Gueniver his fc- 
cond wife. He had two others of the fame name, the firſt died 
in the country of the Picts, and the third prove falſe to him. 
By this laſt he had a fon called Nocm, who died an infant. 
Arthur, when he was about to expire, ſent his crown to Con- 
ſtantine his couſin, ſon of Cador, and grandſon of Ambroſius, 
declaring him his ſucceſſor; 1 9 8 mult be underſtood only ot 
Danmonium, for the monarchy of Britain was extinct by his 
death. It is pretended, that his body was found whole and en- 
tire in Glaſſenbury monaſtery in the reign of Henry II. with 
the viſible marks of ten wounds, one whereof only ſeemed 
mortal. But what is ſaid of his ſtature is unqueſtionably. ta- 
bulous, namely, that the diſtance between his eye-brows was 
a ſpan, and the reſt of his body in proportion. We have the 
particular names of his arms in the antient romances. His 
ſhield was called Pridwin, his lance Ron, and his ſword Cali: 
bron. This laſt was preſented in 1191 to Tancred King of 
Sicily, by Richard I. king of England. 

After Arthur's death, by whoſe valour and experience the 
affairs of the Britons had been ſupported, they were no longer 
able to reſiſt the Saxons. Indeed, the Saxons had been great 
ſufferers too in the frequent battles between the two nations : 
but the circumſtances of the two parties were unlike. » What- 
ever loſs the Saxons ſuſtained, it was ſoon retrieved by means 
of their continual tupplies from Germany. But it is eaſy to 
perceive, the Britons, being deſtitute of foreign aid, muſt have 


tomb was found in the reign of Henry II. 600 years after his death. Rapin, 
« Occultavit ſe rex moribundus ne caſui tanto inſultarent inimici, amicique 
e moleſtarentur. Unde quoniam de morte Arthuri vel ejus ſepulturà nihil 
“ referunt hiſtoriæ, gens Britonum ipſum adhuc vivere præ magnitudine gi 
lectionis contendunt,“ M. Weſtm. p. 192. 
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been drained by the inceflant wars they had maintained ſince 


the departure of the Romans. Nay, they could not make uſe 
of all the ſoldiers Britain might have ſupplied them with ; for 
many of their countrymen, ſeeing no end to their miſeries, 


were fled for refuge to the Picts, or into Armorica. Such 


numbers retired to Armorica, that by their junction with the 
Britiſh families long betore ſettled there, they became more 
numerous at laſt than the natives. Hence it is pretended, that 
this province of Gaul, called Armorica, that is, Maritime, by 
reaſon of its ſituation, took the name of Bretagne from the 
great number of Britons that fled thither. Argentre, who 
wrote the hiſtory of that country, pretends, Armorica was an- 
tiently called Bretagne, and that the inhabitants ſending co- 
lonies into Albion, gave that iſland the name of their own 
country. It is probable indeed, the Armoricans peopled 
ſome part of Great Britain; but in all that this author alledges 
in proof of his aſſertion, there is no ſufficient reaſon to ſhew, 
that, before theſe colonies, Armorica was called Bretagne, 
much leſs that the Armoricans altered the old name of the 
iſland of Albion. 

[537] As ſoon as it was rumoured in Germany that Arthur 
was dead, and the diſmayed Britons had neither power nor 
courage to defend themſelves, great numbers of people re- 
ſolved to go over and ſettle in Britain. Ida, by nation an Angle, 
and deſcended from Woden, having embarked on board forty 
veſſels many families of his own countrymen, landed at Flam- 
borough in Yorkſhire, then in poſſeſſion of the Northumberland 
Saxons, who received them as friends. The Northumbrians, 
ſo called from inhabiting north of the Humber, had maintained 
themſelves in that country ever ſince the time of Hengiſt, and 
had all along been in ſome dependence on the kings of Kent. 
They had often favoured the enterprizes of their countrymen 
in the ſouthern parts, by frequent diverſions, which had ſeve- 
ral times drawn into the north the arms of Ambroſius and Ar— 
thur: but, though frequently defeated, they had however kept 
poſſeſſion of theſe northern countries, without its appearing 


how they were governed, from the death of Octa and Ebuſa, 


to the year 547. Ida, when he firſt arrived in their country, 
(whether he had made an agreement with them before he left 
Germany, or they were tired with being in ſubjection to the 
kings of Kent, from whom, by reaſon of their diſtance, they 
could expect no aſſiſtance) found them ready and willing to 
obey him. 
Ida, who had brought with him a ſtrong army. However 
this be, Ida was acknowledged for ſovereign of the Northum- 


brians, as well as of the Angles his followers, under the title 


of king of Northumberland f. The readineſs of the Saxons 
to mix with the Angles, and obey a king of that nation, con- 
firms what I have elſewhere obſerved, that the Saxons and 
Angles were in Germany but one and the ſame people. The 
name of the Sax6ns {till remains in Germany, whilſt that of 


the Angles is entirely loſt ; and on the contrary, this latter is 


perpetuated in Britain, where the former 1s almoſt forgotten. 


Northumberland was the fifth kingdom founded by the Anglo- 


Saxons. Ida, the firſt king, was a prince of great fame ; and 
yet, as he eſtabliſhed himſelf without any obſtacle, there is but 
one particular recorded of him in hiſtory, and that is, his build- 
ing the city of Bebbanburgh, ſo called from his queen Bebba. 
This city, after many years, was deſtroyed : however, there 
ſtill remains the caſtle of Bamborough. | 

The memoirs concerning the ſettlement of the Anglo-Saxons 
in Britain, are ſo ſhort and imperfect, that it is impoſſible to 
frame from thence a regular hiſtory. We mult therefore be 
ſatisficd with a certain number of facts tranſmitted to us; by 
the help whereof, the thread of the hiſtory may, in ſome 
meaſure be purſued. 

In the year 352, notwithſtanding their weak eſtate, 
the Britons made an effort to recover part of their lands from 


Cenric king of the Weſt Saxons, but were repulſed with great 
lols near Saliſbury, | 


555] We find alſos that three years after two ſons of Mo- 
dred, by the affiſtance of the Saxons, attempted to dethrone 
Conſtantine, to whom Arthur had bequeathed the kingdom of 
1anmonium. But Conſtantine, being better prepared than 
they expected, not only put them to the rout, but purſued 
them to Glaffenbury, and ſtabbed them himſelf in the arms of 
the abbot, who interceded for them in vain h, | 


* The firſt time we find the name of Bretagne given to Armorica, is in 
the iubtcription of Manſuetur to the council of Tours in 461, where he is 
named Epiſcopus Britannorum. After which time it was frequently called 
Britannia Ciſmarina, Minor, Celticaz &c. Sce Concil. Gall. tom. 1. p. 126, 

* This Ida was the firit that took upon him the title of king; yet there 
m Saxon princes in that country many years before, Tyr. p. 142. Malm. 

16. 

8 It is not (as Rapin ſays) in the Saxon Annals, but Geoffrey of Mon- 

mouth, lib. x, cap. 3, 4. and M. Weſtm. p. 192. 


tiſh princes. 


It may be, they were not in a condition to oppoſe 
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559] Ida, king of Northumberland, dicd in 359, having 
reigned twelve years. Though the profound peace he enjdyed 
during his whole reign, gave him no opportunity of ſhewing 
his valour, yet all the hiſtorians agree, he was a molt ac- 
compliſhed prince, It is a pity we have not a fuller account of 


his life. After his death, Northumberland, for ſome unknown 
reaſon, was divided into two kingdoms. Adda, ſon of Ida, 
was king of Bernicia, or the northern part, and Alla, deſcended 
from Woden, of Deira, or the ſouthern part. Ida left twelve 
ſons, fix by wives and fix by concubines, who formed 
ſeveral branches, as may be ſeen in the genealogy of the kings 


of Northumberland, which the reader ſhould now and then 


take a view of, if he deſires to underſtand fully the hiſtory of 
theſe Saxon Kingdoms. 

[ 560] The next year Cenric king of Weſſex, and monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, died, after a reign of twenty. ſix years, 
The reputation he had gained during his father's life, made 
it believed he would puſh his conqueſts farther. But when he 
was on the throne, he ſhewed no figns of ambition, and em- 
ployed himſelf wholly in promoting peace and good order in 
his dominions. He took up arms but once to repcl the Bri- 
tons, who came and attacked him. Of the four tons he left, 
Ceaulin, the eldeſt, ſuccceded him both in the kingdom of 
Weſſex, and the dignity of monarch of the Saxons. 

Ceaulin was no ſooner on the throne, but he formed vaſt 
projects to enlarge his dominions by new conqueſts, He was 
an ambitious prince, who, not content with the prerogatives 
he was veſted with as monarch, conſidered the other Saxon 
kings as his vaſſals, pretending to keep them in a rigorous 
dependence. As he was ſenſible it would be very difficult to 


obtain the ſubmiſhon he expected from them, he made extra- 


ordinary preparations, which alarmed both the Saxon and Bri- 
The laſt eſpecially could not but be in extreme 
conſternation, by reaſon of their deplorable ſtate. After the 
death of Arthur, they lived in a fort of anarchy. What re- 
mained of their country, was cantled out into little independ- 
ent ſtates, which weakened one another by the diicord that 
reigned among their reſpective princes. The Briuth hilto- 
rians give ſuch a character of theſe petty ſovercigns, that the 
nation in general could have but ſmall hopes of affiſtance from 
any one, or all of them together. Conſtantine king of Corn- 
wall, was a crucl and bloody. prince, polluted alſo with abo- 
minable luſts. Aurelius Conanus, whole kingdom lay eaſt. 
ward-of the Severn, was guilty of parricide, and reigned with 
unheard of tyranny. Vortipore king of Demetia | or South- 
Wales] was overgrown with pride; he gloricd allo in having 
no religion, and perſecuting the clergy. Cuneglas, whote 
dominions were north of Cambria (ſo the country was called 
between the Severn and the weſtern fea) was grown old in 
vice, and famous for his wicked deeds. Maglocun or Malgo * 
king of Mona or Angleſy, thought of nothing but pillaging 
his neighbours and ſubjects, and heaping up riches by rapine 
and violence. In a word, Britain was in a terrible contution. 
After Arthur's _deceaſe, every one lived as he pleaſed, and the 
authority of the tyrants was in proportion to the licenſe their 
ſubjects were ſuffered to take. Theſe ſovercigns were divided 


among themſelves, and, as they had no confidence in one. ano- 


ther, could not agree upon proper means to tree themfelves 
from the impending calamities. Each therefore purſuing only 
his own intereſt, the Saxons were left at liberty to eſtabliſh 
themſelves upon their ruins. | 
Ceaulin's preparations, however, rouſed them a little out of 
their lethargy, and obliged them to think of their defence. To 
that end they choſe Malgo to command them, purely for the 
ſake of his giant-like ſtature, But what could this uncxpe- 
rienced general have done, if the Saxons had united their forces 
againſt him? He would have loſt, perhaps, in a fingle battle, 
what the great Arthur had taken ſo much pains to preſerve. 
But hapily for him and the Britons, the Saxon monarch was 
poſſeſſed with the project of ſubduing his countrymen firſt, ſo 
turned againſt the Saxons the arms he ſhould have employed 
againſt the common enemy. He could not diſcover his de- 
ſigns, without incurring the enmity and jealouſy of the neigh- 
bouring princes. But as no one of them in particular was 
able to withſtand him, his kingdom being much ſtronger than 
any of the reſt, each dreaded being opprefled, ſhould he de- 
clare againſt him ſingly. They were therefore by degrees forced 


h Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, one of them fled to Wincheſter, where 
taking ſhelter in the church of St, Amphibalus, he was tlain before the altar. 
The other took refuge in a monaſtery in London ; but being tound near the 
alter was killed. M. Weſtm. p. 1, 2. Geoff, Monm. lib. xi. cap. 4. 

i « Ida ætate & moribus integer, puris & defœcatis moribus, multum 
& ſplendoris generoſis contulit natalibus, adeo bello invictus, domi ſeveri- 
« tatem regiam genuina animi magnitudine temperabat,” Malm. lib. i. 


Ca * Jo : 
k Arthur's ſiſter's ſon, who ſided with Modred againſt his uncle. Gild. 
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to ſubmit to a much greater dependenee on their monarch or 
general, than their laws and cuſtoms required. Mean while, 
they grieved in private to be thus kept under, fearing withal 
that Ceaulin's deſigns would extend farther. We 

[ 564] At length, Hermenric king of Kent, dying in 564, 
Ethelbert, his ſon and ſucceſſor, could not bear the proud and 
haughty proceedings of the Weſt-Saxons, which were the 
more grievous to Ethelbert, as being a deſcendant of Hengiſt, 
he thought he had a better right to the dignity of monarch 
than any other prince. [567] Prepoſſeſſed with this notion, 
he reſolves to revive the pretenfions of the kings of Kent, neg- 
lected by his predeceſſors, and declares war with Ceaulin, 


not conſidering the dilproportion between his forces and thoſe 


of his enemy. Ceaulin, diſdaining to be attacked by a young 
prince of no reputation, marched towards Kent with defign 
to prevent him, and meeting him at Wibbandune „ entirely 
routed him. Ethelbert being defeated a ſecond time, was 
totally diſabled, and. forced to ſue for peace. His vexation 
at ſo unexpected a diſappointment, was increaſed by the jeſts 
of the other princes, who rallied him for his preſumption. 
He had occaſion for this leſſon, to teach him that courage 
alone is not ſufficient for war, but muſt be joined with prudence 
and ſtrength. He improved ſo much by it, that he after— 
wards became one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious princes 
of his nation. This was the firſt civil war among the Saxons, 
which was followed by many more, cauſed by the reſtleſs am- 
bition of their princes. As ſoon as they were out of danger 
from the Britons, they quarreled among themſelves, with 
ſuch animoſity, that if another Arthur had appeared, the 
Britons might have recovered all they had loſt. Bur divine 
providence had otherwiſe decreed. | 

[571] Uffa, the only ſurvivor of the twelve chiefs of the 
Angles before-mentioned, aſſumed in 571 the title of king of 
the Eaſt-Angles, and his kingdom was called Eaſt-Anglia. 


As this was forty years after his arrival in Britain, he muſt 


have been of a great age when crowned. This was the fixth 
kingdom founded by the Anglo-Saxons m. | 
Ceaulin was ſo elated with his ſucceſs againſt Ethelbert, 


that he looked upon the neighbouring Saxon princes as his 


ſubje&s and vaſtals. Indeed the king of Northumberland 


and Eaſt-Anglia, being ſeparated from him by a large tract 
of land poſſeſſed by the Britons, had not much to tear from 
his ambition. But the kings of Kent, Eſſex and Suſſex were 
forced to ſubmit to him, as ſuperior to each of them in ex- 
text of dominions. After this he turned his arms againſt the 


Britons, with defign to make new conqueſts. I can't poſſibly 


relate the particulars of this war, being very lightly paſſed 
over by the hiſtorians. They only tell us, that Cutha, bro— 
ther of Ceaulin, frequently defeated the Britons, and would, 
in all probability, have very much enlarged his brother's do- 
minions, had not death ſeized him in the midſt of his vic- 
tories n. | | | 

[578] Before this war was ended, Uffa, firſt King of the 
Eait-Angles, died in 578, leaving his crown to his ton Titi— 
lus. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the Britons, that th 
time of their utter deſtruction ſeemed to approach. Prefled 
on the ſouth by the Saxons of Wetlex, Sutlex and Kent, on 
the eaſt by thoſe of Eſſex or Laſt-Anglia, and on the north by 
the Northumbrians, they were, in a manner, furrounded by 
their enemies. There was, however, one refuge left, which 
helped to keep alive, for a while, their faint expectation of 
being able to withſtand ſo many misfortunes. As the neceſſity 
of their affairs had formerly obliged them to ſend for the 


Saxons to defend them againſt the Scots, a no leſs preſſing 
occaſion compelled them at this time, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Scots againſt the Saxons. This reſolution being 
unanimouſly taken, embaſladors were. ſent to Aidan king of 
Scotland, to engage him in their quarrel. © They repreſented 
to him, that their ruin would infallibly draw on his; for 
the Saxons had in view no leſs than the conqueſt of the 
whole iſland, great part whereof was now in their poflel- 
ſion: that if theſe foreigners ſhould at length over-run 
what remained in the hands of the Britons, the Scots were 
to expect no better quarters than the Picts, who were al- 
ready diſpoſſeffed of part of their country.” To which they 
added, „That the Saxon monarch was an active and am- 
* bitious prince, capable of forming deſigns, the conſequences 
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| Wimbleton in Surry. | | 

m "Phe kings his ſucceſſors were from him called Uffings. Hig. p. 224. 

n Anno 571, Cutha defeated the Britons at Bedicantord (Bedford) and 
took trom them the towns of Lygeanburh (Layton Buzzard in Bedfordſhire) 
Ayleſbury in Buckinghamfhire, and Benſington and Eyanſham in Oxtford- 
ſhire, Anno 587, Ceaulin and Cutha defeated the three Britiſh kings, Cam- 
mail, Connidan, and Farinmail at Deerham in Gloceſterſhire, and took 
trom them Gloceſter, Cirenceſter, and Bath, Again, Anno 584, there was 


* whereof were to be cqually dreaded by all his neiglibours; 
if care were not taken in time to put a ſtop to his progreſs:” 
Aidan, prevailed upon by theſe conſiderations, puts himſelf 
at the head of a powerful army, and joins the Britons, in or- 
der to attack the common enemy. Ceaulin having notice of 
his march, made all poſſible ſpeed to meet him, with what 
troops he could aſſemble. But as the neighbouring kings, 
his countrymen, were not very forward to lend him affiſtance, 
his forces were far from being equal to thoſe of the Britons 
and Scots. How great ſoever the ſuperiority of his enemies 
might be, he courageouſly attacks them: but, after long diſ- 
puting the victory, his army, overpowered by numbers, is 
cut in pieces, his fon Cuthwin flain, and himſelf narrowly el- 
capes. The Britons were ſo elevated with their ſucceſs, that 
they began now to form projects to drive the Saxons entirely 
out of the iſland ; but they were far from being able to put 
them in practice. The Saxon princes, though well enough 
pleated to fee Ceaulin humbled, thought it not for their in- 
tereſt to let the Britons and Scots enjoy the advantage they 
had gained by their victory; and therefore ſoon put their 
raonarch at the head of a much more numerous army than 
the former. Upon which, impatient to be revenged, he goes 
in queſt of his enemies, and meets them without delay. In a 
ſecond battle, he repaired, by a fignal victory, his former diſ- 
grace, and convinced the Britons of the vanity of their pro- 
jects. Aidan retiring into Scotland after his defeat®, the Bri- 
tons, who ſaw all their meaſures broken, thought only of pre- 
ſerving what they had left, content with dividing their coun— 
try with the Saxons, fince they were unable to expel them. 
But divine juſtice that had long purſued them, was not yet 
ſatisfied. They were {till to be reduced to greater diſtreſs, 
and behold the beſt and richeſt part of the iſland taken from 
them by a nation whom God had choſen for the inſtrument of 
his vengeance. DE, ona | 


[ 584 | Scarce were the unfortunate Britons recovered from 


their late conſternation, when a great fleet appearing on their 


coaſts, quite ſunk their courage. This fleet, the moſt conſi- 
dcrable of any that had come from Germany, brought great 
numbers of Angles, conducted by Crida a leader of the tame 
nation, of the race of Woden. I have not bcen able to learn 
where they landed, but probably it was in Eaſt-Anglia, and 
having marched croſs that kingdom, they advanced to- 
wards the middle of the iſland, upon the territories of the 
Britons, who were unable to oppoſe their arms. As Crida 
advanced in their country, diſorder and conſternation increaſ- 
ed among the miſerable Britons. Some vainly projected to 
defend themſelves, whilſt others ſought only to ſave their 


goods, their wives and children, abandoning their lands to 


the Angles. Crida taking advantage of their terror, ſpread 
himſelf far and wide, and becoming maſter of the field, drove 
his frighted enemies before him. In vain did they fly to 
their walled towns; the want of provifions for ſuch multi- 
tudes, ſoon compelled them to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The Britons being unable to defend themſelves againſt theſe 
new invaders ſupported by their countrymen already ſettled 
in the iſland, took the only courſe left them, and retired into 
Cambria beyond the Severn. They had no other retreat, be- 
ing preſſed on all other fides by the Saxons and Angles. 
Their flight put Crida in poſſeſſion of all the country lving 
between the Humber, the Severn, and Thames, by which he 
was bounded on the north, weſt, and ſouth. To the eaſt of 
him lay the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia. | 

Out of all theſe conqueſts, Crida formed a kingdom larger 
and more confiderable than any of the other fix, by the name 
of the kingdom of the Middle-Angles. This kingdom was 
afterwards more generally called Mercia. Crida the firſt king 
was crowned in 384. 

Cambria not being ſufficient to contain ſo many families, 
multitudes of miſerable Britons fled into Armorica, where 
great numbers of their countrymen were already ſettled. 
Others ſubmitted to the Saxons or Angles, content to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for a wretched ſubſiſ- 
tence. Thoſe that remained in Cambria, a country defended 
by nature, kept their ground againſt all the power of the 
conquerors, who could not, till long after, extend their con- 
queſts beyond the mountains. This little corner of the iſland, 
where the Britons were cooped up, was afterwards divided 
into ſeveral petty kingdoms, which where one while ſeparat- 


another battle between the Britons and Saxons at Fethanleagh (Fretherne in 
Gloceſterſhire) wherein Cutha was flain ; but however the Saxons got the 
victory. Camd. p. 291, 238. Anno 591, there was another battle between 
them, wherein the Saxons were beat: it was fought at Wodneſbirne, 
(Wodenſburge or Wanſdike in Wiltſhire, Camd. p. 85, 100.) Sax. Ann. 
Huntingd. p. 315. Malmſb. p. 12. M. Weſtm. p. 197, 198. 

o Some lay he was lain in the battle. Scoti-Chr. Buchau lib. v. 
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ed another while united, according to the ambition or power 
of Ae their kings b. Here I ſhall leave the Britons for the future, 
as making a ſtate by themſelves, and having no relation to the 


hiſtory of England, but what is commonly found between 
tivo neighbouring nations. It is true, they made from time 


to time leveral attempts to recover what they had loſt : but 


their effoits proved ineffectual, as did the endeavours of the 
Anglo-Saxons to force them in theſe retreats. | 

The Saxons gave the Britons the name of Gwalliſh, or 
Walliſh, that is, Gauls; taking them to be, as in all appear- 
ance they were, of Gauliſh extraction. For this reaſon Cam- 
bria was by them termed Walliſh Land ; from whence came 
the name of Wales, uſed by the Engliſh at this day, and 
changed by the French into Galles, upon account. of their be- 
ing derived from the Gauls. 'The Walloons alſo, and Wal- 
lachians, have {till kept theſe names, and in ſome places in 


Germany, the [talian tongue 1s called Welſh, becauſe of Gal- 


lia Ciſalpina inhabited by the Gauls. As for the name of 
Cambria given by the native Britons to Wales, I ſuppoſe that 


before the arrival of the Saxons, the Britons, who called 


themſelves Cumri, or Cumbri, named their country Cambria; 
and that after their retreat beyond the Severn, the ſame 


name which before was common to all Britain, became pe- 


culiar to Wales. i | 
About the ſame time, the Anglo-Saxons unanimouſly agreed 
to call the ſeven kingdoms in general by the name of England, 


that is, the country of the Angles. Whether this was done 


becauſe the Angles were more numerous than the Saxons and 
Jutes, and pofleſſed the largeſt and moſt confiderable of the 
ſeven kingdoms, or for ſome other reaſon, 1s uncertain. Per- 
haps Engle-land 1s only a contraction of Engle-Saxon-land, 
a name derived from the two principal nations that were ſettled 
in Great Britain. But the Pits, Scots, and Iriſh, were not 
fond of this change of names. They continued to call the 
new poſſeſſors of Britain, Saxenag, or Saxons, and their coun- 
try Saxencage. I ſuppoſe, as the Saxons were firſt known in 
Britain, the neighbouring nations, accuſtomed to that name, 
did not think fit to receive the alteration introduced by the 
conquerors. | 

I am very ſenſible, cthat the changing of the name of 
Britain into that of England, is generally aſcribed to Egbert 


king of Weſſex, about two hundred and fifty years after the 


time I am ſpeaking of. But this opinion is founded on 
the authority of an hiſtorian that is far from being infallible. 
Others, who ſeem to go on much better grounds, poſitively 
affirm, the name of England was given to that part of Britain 


conquered by the Saxons, a little after their arrival in the iſland; 


which may very well be underſtood of the time immediately 
following the arrival and conqueſts of Cerdic. But how is 
it poſſible to extend this “ little after” to the reign of Egbert, 
who began not till the year 800" ? | | 

After the death of Ida, and the diviſion of Northumber- 
land before-mentioned, Alla reigned in Deira, and Adda, 
eldeſt ſon of Ida, in Bernicia ; who dying in 563, four kings, 
all ſons or brothers of Ida, ſucceſſively filled the throne of 
Bernicia till the year 586, when Athelric, Ida's youngeſt 
brother, was placed thereon. But as he was very old, Adel- 
frid his fon held the reigns of the government by his father's 
authority. | : 

In the year 587, Ercenwin, firſt king of Eſſex, died, 
aſter a reign of fixty years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Sledda. | | 

Thus we have run through, in this ſecond book, the moſt 
remarkable events that happened in Great Britain, from the 
arrival of the Saxons to their eſtabliſhment in the iſland, dur- 
ing a war of 130 years. We have ſeen the efforts of the Bri- 
tons, who, after a reſolute defence, were forced at laſt to give 


? The Angles poſſeſſed the kingdoms of Northumberland, Mercia, and 


Faſt-Anglia; as the Saxons the other four kingdoms on both ſides the 
Thames. | | 


Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


John biſhop of Chartres ſays, England was fo called from the firſt 


coming of the Angles; others from the name Hengiſt, (a notion probable 
enough, lays Selden) whoſe reputation, wars, and government, being firſt 
mvetted by Vortigern in Kent, are above all the other Germans moſt notable 
in the Britiſhi ttories, and Harding, 
He called it Engeſte's Land, 
Which afterwards was ſhorted, and called England, 


up their country to the very people they called to their aſſiſ- 
tance. In the following book, we ſhall ſee what pafled in 
the Heptarchy, the name given to the ſeven kingdoms of 
the Anglo-Saxons, when confidered as making but one body 
under the fame government. The Saxons, Jutes, and An- 
gles, who conquered the beſt part of Britain, looking upon 
themſelves as one and the ſame-people, as they had been in 
Germany, eſtabliſhed a form of government, as like as poſh- 
ble to what they had lived under in their own country. They 
formed their Wittena-Gemot, or aſſembly of wiſe men, to 
fettle the common affairs of the ſeven kingdoms, and con- 
terred the command of their armies upon one choſen out of 
the ſeven kings, to whom, for that reaſon, no doubt, ſome 
have given the title of monarch, on pretence of his having 
the precedence and ſome ſuperiority over the reſt. But to me 
that dignity ſeems rather to have been like that of ſtadholder 
of the United Provinces of the Low Countries. There was 
however ſome difference between the Saxon government in 
Britain, and that in Germany. For inſtance, in Germany, 
the governor of each province entirely depended on the gene— 
ral aſſembly, where the ſupreme power was lodged ; where- 


as in Britain, each King was ſovercign in his own dominions. 


But notwithſtanding this, all the kingdoms together were, in 
ſome reſpects, confidered as the ſame ſtate, and every one ſub- 
mitted to the reſolutions of the general affembly of the ſeven 
kingdoms, to which he gave his conſent by himſelf or repre- 
ſentative. And therefore this form of government may be very 
juſtly compared to that of the United Provinces, each whereot 
15 ſovereign and independent, though they ſubmit to the deter- 
mination of the ſtates general. A free election, and ſome— 
times force, gave the Heptarchy a chief or monarch, whoſe 
authority was more or leſs, according to their ſtrength. For 
though the perſon inveſted with this office, had no right to an 
unlimited authority, there was ſcarce one of theſe monarchs, 
as will be ſeen hereafter, but what aſpired to an abſolute 
power. | | 

If we enquire into the cauſes of the revolution that hap— 
pened in Great Britain by the conqueſts of the Saxons, it muſt 
be owned, in the firſt place, that God was pleaſed by a juſt 
judgment to puniſh the Britons for their enormous crimes, 
trom which, according to their own hiſtorians, neither people, 
nor kings, nor clergy were free. Though the divine juſtice 
docs not always puniſh, in a viſible manner, every nation 
guilty of the like crimes, yet we muſt perceive the hand of 
God, when it manifeſts itſelf upon a particular nation, by 
ſuch terrible effects. But as the divine juſtice generally makes 
uſe of natural means to execute its deſigns, it is theſe chiefly 
we may and ought to look after. And firſt, it is plain, that 
the diſſention of the Britons was the principal cauſe of their 
deſtruction. Had they becn more united, theywould have bet- 
ter detended themſelves againſt the firſt Saxons, and thereby, 
no doubt, diſcouraged others from atrempting to ſettle in their 
iſland. In the next place, their long ſubjection to the Ro- 
mans had eneryated their courage, and extinguiſhed their na- 
tural inclination for war. Laſtly, they long wanted a general 
capable of conducting them, and making them ſenfible they 
were no leſs brave than other nations. For how different a a 
people did they ſeem to be under the conduct of Ambrofius 
and the great Arthur, from what they were when unable to 
defend themſelves againſt the Picts and Scots? So great an in- 
fluence has the good or bad qualities of princes upon the public 
affairs, and the very manners of their ſubjects, as is evident. 
from the hiſtories of all nations. We ſhall find in the ſequel, 
that the civil wars of the Anglo- Saxons were nc leſs fatal to 
them, than inteſtine diviſions had been to the Britons. They 
gave occaſion to the ſtrong to oppreſs the weak, and at length 
made way for one to ſubdue all the reſt *. | 


As for the word Engliſhman, *tis uſed long before Egbert's time, as may 


be ſeen in the Saxon laws. And Bede, lib. ii. cap. 4. and lib. iv, cap. 1. 


It is to be obſerved here once for all, that Rapin (with almoſt all other 
hiſtorians) is often guilty of the ſuperſtitious weakneſs and folly of imputing 
to the judgment of God, revolutions and events, of which the natural cauſes 
are as viible as the ſun at noon-day, as he himſelf ſhows in the preſent in- 
ſtance of the Britons, Short-fighted mortals thould not preſume to aſeribe 
any thing to a divine interpdſition, without a palpable miracle, or an expreſs 
declaration from heaven. Befides, every one knows that the ſame fact is 


frequently repreſented as an effect of God's mercy by one, and by another 
as an act of his vengeance! 1 
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STATE or NR BRITISH G Hon e . 


From the Arrival of the SAxoNs, to the Retreat of the BRITONS into WALES. 


\ FTER having ſeen what calamities Britain was ex- 
poſed to by the Saxon wars for a hundred and thirty 
years, a regular account of the Britiſh church is not to be 
expected during that ſpace. It is caſy to perceive that the 
eceleſiaſtics, who were then the only writers, were otherwiſe 
employed than in penning hiſtories. And though ſome might 
have found leiſure, it would have been difficult for their writ- 
ings to deſcend to us: we muſt therefore be ſatisfied with a 
few traditional events, without order or connexion, ſince 
there is no exact hiſtory of the affairs of the Britiſh church, 
whilſt it was thus grievoully afflicted. 

Before the arrival of the Saxons, Germanus, biſhop of Au- 
Xerre, came twice into Britain, as we have faid, to extir- 
pate the Pelagian hereſy, that had taken deep root. This 
prelate perceived, in theſe his two voyages, that the clergy 
were no leſs ignorant than corrupted, and that their corrup- 
tion was chicfly owing to their ignorance. To apply ſome 
remedy to this evil, he believed the moſt beneficial thing he 
dould do for Britain, would be to erect ſchools for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth, and particularly for thoſe that were deſigned 
for the ſervice of the church. Purſuant to this pious reſolu- 


tion he founded ſeveral, among which thoſe of Dubricius and 


Iltutus were the moſt famous. Dubricius, biſhop of Llan- 
daff, was made archbiſhop of Caerleon, and metropolitan of 
all Cambria. He had two ſchools where he taught himſelf, 
one at Henſland, « and another at Mockroſt. Iltutus taught 
at Llan-twit, that is, the church of Iltutus. There was 
alſo at Bangor, in Cambria, a famous monaſtery, where 
vouth were educated. It is not to be doubted that theſe 
{chools of Germanus were of great benefit to Britain, fince 


they afterwards produced many illuſtrious men, that govern- 


ed the Britiſh churches in the moſt perilous times. Amongſt 
the advantages the Britons received from the preſence of Ger- 
manus, ſome reckon allo the change he made in the public 
ſervice of the church, by introducing the Gaulith rites and 
ceremonies. This is almoſt all we know concerning the 
Britiſh church, during the time the Saxons were employed in 
their conqueſts. I can only add a few particulars relating 
to ſome eccleſiaſtics famous for their ſanctity, who flouriſhed 
then in the ifland ; with which I ſhall cloſe my account of the 
church of Britain, till the converſion of the Saxons gave me 


occaſion to ſpeak of the church of England. 


Patrick was one of the moſt remarkable for the coverſion 
of the Iriſh, which 1s generally aſcribed to him, though Ana- 
tolius and Paladius preached in Ireland before him. In all 
probability Patrick made the greateſt progreſs, and therefore 
the Iriſh did, and ſtill do, reverence him as their apoſtle and 
protector. It 1s proper to obſerve, that there were three 
noted men of this name : Patrick the Elder, who died in 449, 


and is mentioned in the Chronicle of Glaflenbury Church; 


Patrick the Great, the converter of the Iriſh, who died in 
493, having governed the church of Ireland fixty years ; Pa- 
trick the younger his nephew, who ſurvived his uncle ſome 
years. 1 5 | 

Dubricius, biſhop or rather archbiſhop of Carleon, was il- 
luſtrious for his piety, learning, and the above-mentioned 
ſchools ; and laſtly, for his ſynod at Breyi in Cardiganſhire, 
againſt the Pelagians *, 

{ 529 | David, ſon of a Britiſh prince, and ſucceſſor of Du- 
bricius, removed the archicpiſcopal ſeat from Caerleon to Me- 
nevia, from him called St. David's. He was noted for his 
auſtere life, and his ſynod at Vittoria, where the canons of 
Brevi were confirmed. Several miracles are attributed to 
him, particularly his giving to the Bath-waters the virtues 


PDubricius died in the iſle of Bardſey, in 522. 

> He was buried at Bodmin. 

© And there died in 560, Harps, cap. 28. | 

* Jona, Hu, Hi, or Columb-cylle, one of the Hebrides, two miles in 
length, and one in breadth. Camden, © This iſland was given by the Picts 
* to the Scotiſh monks, becauſe they had received Chriſtianity through their 
„ preaching, about A, D. 565. The monaſtery here, was Tor a long time 
* the chief of almoſt all thoſe of the northern Scots, and and all thoſe 
of the Picts, and had the direction of their people.” Bede, lib. iii. 
cap. 3, 4. There were in 4t two monatteries, one of monks, dedicated to St. 
Columba, the apoſtle of the Picts (from whom this iſland was called Co- 
lumb-cylle) that was the tee of the biſhop of the Iles; and the other of 
nuns. Camd. p. 1071, Buchan, lib. i. This ifland is famous for the burial 
of the ancient kings of Scotland, forty-four of whom are ſaid to have been 
buried there, Buchan, ibid. This account ſeems more authentic than that 
given by Hector Boctius. According to him, this monaſtery was founded 
A. D. 379. when Maximus, or Maxumm, baniſhed theScots out of Britain. 


Wn 


they ſtill retain, He is ſaid to have lived one hundred and 
forty-ſix years. | 

Sampſon the elder and Sampſon the younger. The firſt 
being biſhop of Dol in Armorica, was ſent for into Britain 
by Ambroſius, and made archbiſhop of Vork. The ſecond, 
of royal race, was made an archbiſhop, without any particu- 
lar ſee aſſigned him, with power to perform the archiepiſco- 
pal functions wherever he came. The Saxon wars forced him 
to return home, where he was made archbiſhop of Dol. He 
is ſaid, when he left Great Britain, to carry with him ſeveral 
memoirs, that would have given us a more perfect know- 
ledge of the affairs of the Britiſh church, had they been care- 
fully preſerved.” | 

Cadoc, abbot of Lancarvan, ſpent his whole income, which 
was very conſiderable in maintaining three hundred prieſts. 
He lived to the year 570. | 

Patern, of a noble family in Armorica, having ſtudied 


twenty years in Ireland, came and ſettled in Cambria, where 


he uſefully employed his time in promoting peace among the 
ſeveral princes. He generally reſided at Cardigan, where is 
ſtill to be ſeen Llan-Badarn-vawr, that is, the church of the 
great St. Patern, which for ſometime was a biſhop's ſear. 
Patern died in his native country, where he was ſo diſtin— 
guiſhed for holineſs of life, that no leſs than three feſtival- 
days were dedicated to his memory. | 

Petroc, a native of Cornwal, was famous for his piety, 


and gave name to Petroc-ſtow, or Padſtow, in the fame 


county b. | 

Kentigern, fon to a princeſs of the Pits, was abbot of 
Glaſgow, from whence he went into Cambria, and founding 
a religious ſociety, returned to his monaſtery e. His auſteri- 
ties are mightily extolled, and particularly his ſtrict abſti- 
nence from fleſh. | | 

Aſaph, the diſciple of Kentigern, wrote his maſter's life, 
by whom he was made abbot of the monaſtery founded in 
Cambria: he lived to the year 590, and left his name to the 


city of St. Aſaph. 


Columba, nobly deſcended in Ireland, founded there a mo- 
naſtery, called Dearmach, that is, the field of Oaks, becauſe 
ſituated in a foreſt. [522] Some time after he came into Bri- 
tain, to preach the Goſpel to the Highland-Picts, of which 
they were yet ignorant. God was pleaſed ſo to bleſs his la- 


bours, that he had the ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe ſavages con- 


verted to the Chriſtian religion, with their king Bridius, who 
gave him the little iſland of Jona, or Hy, called fince Colchil, 
where he founded another monaſtery that afterwards became 
very famous © Theſe two monaſterics for a long time ſupplied 
the Scotch churches, both in Ireland and Great Britain, with 
biſhops and prieſts. It is obſervable, that according to the 
inſtitution of Columba, the abbot of Jona retained a Jurit- 
diction not only over ſeveral monaſteries which branched 
torth from that, but alſo over the monks that went from 
thence to be pricſts or biſhops. Bede's reaſon for this is, be- 
cauſe Columba the founder was himſelf but a prieſt. It 
might be added, that the monks who had vowed obedienc:: 
to the abbot of Jona, when they came to be biſhops, did 
not think the epiſcopal character freed them from their vow. 
This inſtance ſomewhat perplexes the friends of the ecclefia- 
ſtical hierarchy, who endeavour to get over it, by alledging 
it was an ill cuſtom crept into that country, againſt the gene- 


ral practice of the church throughout Chriſtendom e. 


Gildas of Badon, or Bath, was ſcholar to Iltutus, and a 
monk of Bandor monaſtery. He was born in the year of the 
battle of Badon, according to Uſher, in 520, but according 


© Bede ſays (ſpeaking of Jona, or Hy) © This iſland is always wont to 
& have for its governor the abbot or preſbyter, to whoſe authority all the 
« province, and even the biſhops themſelves, after an unuſual order, ought 
«to be ſubject, according to the example of their firit teacher, who was 
never a biſhop, but a monk.” Bede, lib. iii. cap. 4. The Saxon Chro- 
nicle is more expreſs, and ſays, There muſt be always in Hy an abbot, 
and not a biſhop, and that all the biſhops of Scotland ought to be ſubject 
„to him.” Hence ſome have inferred, that biſhops were not then thought 
ſo neceſſary, ſince the abbot of Hy, without being ordained biſhop, exer- 
cited epiſcopal authority over thoſe that were biſhops. To this Uther an- 
ſwers, “That this authority of the abbots of Hy, their exereiſing jurii- 
* diction over the biſhops of Scotland, was a ſuperiority of mere juriſdiction, 
and not of order; and cites the Annals of Ulſter to prove that a biſhop 
always reſided in Hy.” De Brit, Becleſ. Ant. cap. 16. Lloyd proves, 
that Columba was ordained by Finean biſhop of Meath, cap. 5. 
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1 alculation, built upon reaſons too long to be inſerted, 
4 725 : ia wrote a crentiſe, entitled De excidio Britan- 
nic, Of the Deſtruction of Britain, wherein he boldly cenſures 
the Britiſh princes of his time, that is, thoſe who, after the 
death of Arthur, divided the country into ſeveral petty ſtates, 
From him chiefly it 1s that we know what paſled among the 
Britons about the time he wrote, in 564. There 1s another 
hiſtory, or rather romance, under the name of Gildas, who 
is by ſome called Albanian, and ſuppoſed to be different from 
him I am ſpeaking of. But the learned Stillingfleet aflerts, 
they are both the works of one author, and that there was no 
other Gildas but he of Badon. 6 
Columbanus, an Iriſhman, diſciple of Congal, abbot of 
Bangor in Ireland, paſſed great part of his life in Britain, 
From thence going into Burgundy, he founded the abbey of 
Luxeuil, of. which he was the firſt abbot, Twenty years 
after, Thierri, king of Auſtraſia and alſo of Burgundy, ba- 
niſhed him his dominions, for too freely cenſuring his con- 
duct, and forced him to fly to Agilulph king of the Lombards. 
At length he founded, near Naples, the monaſtery of Cobio, 
where he died 5. | 
T heſe were the moſt noted eccleſiaſties in the Britiſh church, 
from the arrival of the Saxons to the retreat of the Britons 
into Cambria. It is obvious we have the names only of thoſe 
that flouriſhed in Cambria, Ireland, or Scotland. As for the 
other parts of Britain, we know nothing of what paſſed with 
reſpect to church- affairs: we have not ſo much as the names 
of the biſhops, except Theon and Thadiock, archbiſhops of 
London and York, who were forced alſo in the end to fly 
into Cambria. It is very likely all the monuments of the 
| Britiſh churches were deſtroyed, wherever the Saxons became 
maſters, and that it was not poſhble to preſerve any but thoſe 
of the churches of Wales, where the Saxons could never pe- 
netrate. It is eaſy to imagine, that the church was in a very 
mournful ſtate whilſt the Saxons were exerciſing their fury. 
Theſe mercileſs idolaters, as well out of duty as wantonneſs, 
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33 
religion, but let looſe their rage againſt the Chriſtians them- 
ſelves. Gildas and Bede Have painted their inhuman pro- 
ceedings in ſuch colours, as ſhews their barbarities were car- 
ried to the higheſt degree imaginable: From the eaſt to 
the welt (ſays Gildas) nothing was to be ſeen but churches 
*© burnt and deſtroyed to their very foundations. The in- 
* habitants were extirpated by the ſword; and buried under 
the ruins of their own houſes. The altars were daily pro- 
faned -by the blood of thoſe flain thereon:” Bede, who 
was a Saxon, and therefore not to be ſuppoſed to aggravate 
the crueltics of his countrymen, exprefles himſelf thus; © By 
the hands of the Saxons a fire was lighted up in Britain, 
that ſerved to execute the juſt vengeance of God upon the 
wicked Britons, as he had formerly burnt Jeruſalem by the 
Chaldeans. The iſland was ſo ravaged by the conquerors, 
or rather by the hand of God making ule of them as inſtru- 
ments, that there ſeemed to be a continued flame from ſea 
to ſea, which burnt up the cities, and covered the ſurface 
of the whole iſle. Public and private buildings fell in one 
common ruin. The prieſts were murdered on the altars ; 
the biſhop with his flock periſhed by fire and ſword, withour 
any diſtinction, no one daring to give their ſcattered bodies 
an honourable Burial.” | | | | 
To theſe mournful deſcriptions may be added, that the Bri- 
tons, who eſcaped the fury of their enemies, not finding 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt in the woods and mountains, were 
forced at length to ſurrender to the conquerors, deeming 
themſelves happy in being able to purchaſe their lives with 
the loſs of their liberty. Some fled into forcign parts, and 
thoſe whom the love of their native country kept at home, 
and the dread of flavery prevented from ſubmitting to the 
Saxons, dragged on a wretched life, in miſerable want and 
perpetual fear. It 1s therefore no wonder that the accounts 
of the Britiſh church are ſo imperfect, fince the Saxons uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy all the monuments that 
might have been preſerved, 
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not only trampled upon every thing relating to the Chriſtian 


He came into Britain in the year 580. 
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To theſe may be added Taliaſſin, the famous Britiſh poet, whole verſes 
are preſerved to this day. Tyr. p. 145. 
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Diſſolution, and the Union of the Seven Kingdoms. Containing the Space of two hundred and 


torty-three Years. 


HE revolution cauſed by the conqueſt of the Anglo- 
Saxons, introduced a new face of things in Great 
Britain. The country formerly inhabited by the 
Britons was now poſſeſſed by ſtrangers. The very names of 
the towns and provences were changed, and the country di- 
_ vided in a very different manner from what it was by the 
Romans. It will therefore be requiſite, before we proceed to 
the affairs of the Anglo-Saxons (which are to be the ſubject 
ot this third book), briefly to ſhow the ſtate of Great Britain 
after this revolution. - 
Great Britain, divided into ſeveral kingdoms, was ſhared 
among four different nations, namely, the Britons or Welſh, 
the Scots, the Pitts, and the Anglo-Saxons. Under the Bri- 
tons were comprized all thoſe foreigners, Romans or others, 
ſettled in the iſland ever ſince the reign of Claudius, who, 
being incorporated with the natives, became one people with 
them, The deſcendents of theſe foreigners were undoubtedly 
very numerous, 1t being the conſtant policy of the Romans to 
_ diminiſh, as far as lay in their power, the natives of a con- 
quered country, and-to ſend thither large colonies either of 
veterans, or of people taken from their other conqueſts. As 
Britain had been in their poſſeſſion four hundred years, very 
probably they had not neglected, with regard to that iſland, a 
cuſtom they practiſed every where elſe. Before they left Bri- 
tain their colonies were diſtin& from the natives. But the 
war, carried by the Picts and Scots into the Roman province, 
alter Honorius had renounced his right, and that of the Bri- 
tons and Romans ſettled in the iſland, with the Anglo-Saxons, 
ſo confounded them, that we don't find from thenceforward in 
any hiſtory the leaſt ſigns of diſtinction between the Roman 
-<olonies and Britiſh natives. The Britons therefore, now re- 
tired beyond the Severn, are to be confidered as a people com- 


Poſed of the ancient inhabitants of Great Britain and the Ro- 
Number 5. 
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man colonies. The Vandals ſettled about Cambridge were 
alſo reckoned as Britons, and involved in the ſame ruin with 
them. After the eſtabliſhment of the ſeven kingdoms of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Britons had nothing left but Cambria, and 
the weſtern part of Danmonium. Cambria (the name formerly 
of all Britain) was changed by the Saxons into Wales. As 
for Danmonium, it was, in all appearance, a Roman name. 
The Britons called that country Kernaw, from Kern, that is, 
in their language, Horns, becauſe of the many promontories 
that ſhoot out into the ſea like horns. Hence doubtleſs the 
Saxons gave it the name of Cornwall, that is to ſay, the coun- 
try of Kernaw, inhabited by Gauls or Britons. They ſeemed 
to ſtudy to leave neither to the inhabitants nor countries any 
ſign of the Roman names, fince they even ſtiled Welſh, a 
people the Romans had called Britons above four hundred 
years, The natives kept their ground a good while in that 
corner of the iſland, as well as in Wales, till at length they 
were entirely ſubdued, as we ſhall ſee hercafter. 

The north part of Great Britain was in poſſeſſion of the 
Picts and Scots, ſeparated from the Engliſh by the Eſk and 
Tweed, and the mountains between theſe two rivers. The 
Picts were on the eaſt and the Scots on the weſt fide. The 
Grampian mountains ſerved them for a common boundary, 
from the mouth of the Nid to the lake of Lomond. Aber- 
nethy, now a ſmall town in the county of Strathern, was the 
capital of the Picts, from whence the biſhop's ſeat was removed 
to St. Andrews. Edinburgh belonged alſo to the Pits, and 
whatever the Engliſh poſſeſſed beyond Severus's wall was taken 
from the ſame nation. The territories of the Scots extended 
towards the north and weſt, as far as the ſea that bounds the 
iſland on theſe two fides. | 

The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, who are all to be cofidered 
as one people, and EY under the name of an 
| - 
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had conquered all the ſouthern part of the iſland, from the 
chännel to the wall of Severus, and a little beyond, towards 
the caſt, This part of Great Britain, poſſeſſed by theſe three 


nations, was divided into ſeven kingdoms, whereof the Saxons 


and Jutes had four, namely, Kent, Eſſex, Suſſex, and Weſſex; 
the Angles alone had two, Mercia, and Eaſt-Angha ; but in 
Northumberland they were mixed with the deſcendants of the 
Saxons that firſt took poſſeſſion of the country beyond the 
Humber, under Octa Ebuſa. | 
The hiſtory of theſe ſeven Kingdoms is what I am now to 
give a general knowledge of. I ſay general, becaule it is im- 
poſſible to be very particular, by reaſon of the barrenneſs of the 
authors that have writ on this ſubject. As the greateſt part 
intended only to write bare annals, they have omitted what 
might contribute moſt to the compoſing a regular and con- 
nected hiſtory of each kingdom, or of all together. Some, 
particularly intent upon the hiſtory of one of the ſeven king- 
doms, ſcarce make any mention of what paſſed in the reſt, 
Hence it is, that hardly any thing is known of the affairs of 
ſome of theſe kingdoms, the hiſtories whereot have been 
neglected, or, it may be, loſt by ſome accident. | 
Another and greater difficulty occurs, in the choice of a 


method, If the Hiſtory of the ſeven kingdoms be given at 


once, by placing the events, that happened in each; accord- 
ing to the order of time, the thread of the narration muſt be 
continually broken, and confuſion introduced, which will be 
farther increaſed by the difficulty of remembering names now 
grown barbarous. On the other hand, if the hiſtory of each 
kingdom be given apart by itſelf, it will be hardly poſſible to 
avoid a tedious repetition of facts common to two, and ſome: 
times three of the kingdoms, by reaſon of their wars with one 
another; Beſides, in this method, the reader will loſe the 
benefit of ſeeing a perpetual ſynchroniſm of the affairs of the 
ſeven kingdoms, which is no little help to the giving a diſtinct 
idea of the ſtate of England, during the Heptarchy. 

After weighing the conveniencies with the inconveniences 
of theſe two methods, I am reſolved in ſome meaſure to fol- 
low both. To that end, I ſhall firſt make ſome remarks on 
the Anglo-Saxons in general. In the next place, I ſhall give 
a brief ſummary of the hiſtory of each of the ſeven kingdoms 
in particular. Laſtly, I ſhall repreſent, in ſynchronical tables, 
the principal events which happened in cach kingdom, that 
the hiſtory of all the kingdoms together may be ſeen at one 
view. I hope by this means to give a complete idea, if not 
of all the affairs of the heptarchy, at leaſt of what is moſt 
material, 


of the HEPTARCHY in general. 


kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, conſidered as making 

ut one body and one ſtate. The Anglo-Saxons, as J ſaid 
before, eſtabliſhed in England a form of government not un- 
like what they had lived under in Germany; that is, conſi- 
dering themſelves as brethren and countrymen, and being 


B: the Heptarchy is meant the government of the ſeven 


equally concerned to ſupport themſelves in their conqueſts, 


they conceived it peceſſary to aſſiſt one another, and act in 
common for the good of all, To that end they judged it 
proper to appoint a general in chief, or, if you pleaſe, a mon- 


arch, inveſted with certain prerogatives; the nature and num- 


ber of which we are not fully informed of. Upon the death of 
this general or monarch, another was choſen by the unanimous 
conſent of the ſeven kingdoms. But there were ſometimes 
pretty long interregnums, cauſed by the wars or divitions be- 
tween the ſovereigns, who could not meet or agree upon a Choice. 

Beſides this monarch, they had alſo, as the center of the 
heptarchical government, an aſſembly-general, conſiſting of 
the principal members of the ſeven kingdoms, or their depuries. 
This is what was called the Wittenagemot, or general parlia- 
ment, where the concerns of the whole nation only were con- 
ſidered. Bur cach kingdom had a particular parhament, much 
after the manner practiſed in the United Provinces of the Low 
Countries. Each kingdom was ſovereign, and yet they con- 
ſulted in common, upon the affairs that concerned the hep- 
tarchy ; and the acts and reſolutions of the aflembly-general 


were to be punctually obſerved, ſince every king and kingdom 


had aflented thereto. Such was the form of the heptarchical 
government, on which I ſhall no farther inſiſt, deſigning to 
{peak more fully of it in another place. 


But astime and circumſtances often cauſe alterations in the 
beſt conſtitutions, it happened that the ambition or reſtleſſneſs 
of their kings did not ſuffer the Anglo-Saxons to remain long 
in that union the form of their government ſuppoſed. The 
moſt powerful often took advantage of the weakneſs of the 
reſt to aggrandize themſelves at their coſt. Hence their fre- 
quent wars with one another, which ended in the deſtruction 
of ſome of the ſeven kingdoms that were annexed to others, and 
atlaſt in the union of all under the government of a fingle prince. 
Herein chiefly conſiſts what is tranſmitted to us of the hiſtory 


of the {even kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, I mean their con- 


tinual wars from the beginning to the end of the heptarchy. 
Another cauſe of their wars was the ambition of their 
monarchs, who, not content with the prerogatives annexed to 
their dignity, were for ſtretching their rights. Had the hiſto- 
rians that writ of the heptarchy been pleaſed to have given us 
an exact account of the prerogatives of the monarch, we 
thould have been able to judge, in ſome meaſure, of the cauſes 
of the wars, ſo frequently occaſioned by the diſputes on that 
head, But as they have only marked the time and ſucceſs of 
thele wars, without letting us know the reaſons and motives 
of them, the hiſtory is rendered very imperfect, and incapable 
of being ſo coherent as one would wiſh, fince the annals give 
us only a bare relation of facts, without any manner of con- 
nexion. All we can gather from them is, that the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were naturally very reſtleſs, and enemies to peace. But 
this character is not peculiar to them, ſince in the following ages 
there has been no greater union among the princes of Europe. 
Beſides theſe wars, to which the. hiſtorians and annaliſts 


f 


have ehiefly confined themſelves, there were, no doubt, many 
more agreeable and affecting events, that would have embel- 


liſhed and enlivened their hiſtories But unhappily theſe 


writers being all monks, had not judgment enough to make 
choice of ſuch matters as would have rendered their works en- 
tertaining. The affairs of religion, and efpecially the found- 
ing of the monaſteries, and the privileges of the monks and 
elergy, were the only thingsfthey enlarged upon. As their 
ſole view was to ſhow the origin of theſe foundations, and 


the endowments of monaſteries, in doing this, they could not 


help informing poſterity that there were in England ſeven 
different kingdoms, whoſe kings founded ſuch and ſuch mo- 
naſteries, and granted them ſuch revenues and immunities. 
By this they were induced to write a kind of hiſtory of the 
heptarchy, otherwiſe the ground of their rights would nor 
have appeared. But on the other hand, as their deſign re- 
quired nothing more, they were fatisfied with relating the 
ſucceſſion of the kings in the ſeveral kingdoms, with ſome of 
their principal actions. This is properly all the aſſiſtance we 
have for the hiſtory of the heptarchy, the chief ſubject whereof 
confiſts of religious affairs. Of which, therefore, it will be 
neceflary to ſay a few words. 5 

When the Saxons arrived in England, they were all pagans 
and idolaters. It was one hundred and fifty years after their 
arrival, before they were inſtructed in the chriſtian religion. 
Their converfian began in 597, with the kingdom of Kent, 
by Auſtin, a Benedictine monk, ſent by Pope Gregory I. and 
ended in 653 with the kingdom of Mercia, by the miniſtry of 
certain mithonaries from Northumberland. During theſe 56 
years ſpent in propagating the goſpel, revolutions happened in 
ſome of the ſeven kingdoms, whereby chriſtianity was fo 


rooted out, that it was again to be planted, as if it had never 


been heard of. This was the caſe of the kingdom of Eſſex, 
Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia. So from the beginning 


of theſe converſions to the end, there was in England a mix- 


ture of chriſtians and idolaters ; ſome of the kingdoms being, 
converted, whilſt others remained in paganiſm; neither were 
all of the ſame kingdom converted at once. 

Auſtin preached to the Saxons of Kent, Mellitus to the 
Eaſt-Saxons, Paulinus to the Northumbrians, Birinus to the 
Weſt-Saxons, Wilfrid to the South-Saxons, Felix to the 


Eaſt-Saxons, and the northern menks to the Mercians. But 


all theſe preached not with the ſame ſucceſs, becauſe the con- 


junctures were not every where ahke favourable. However, 


in the ſpace of about 60 years after the coming of Auſtin, all 
England was converted. But no more of this at preſent, as 


1 intend to ſpeak more largely of the church of each king- 


dom. 

I have another, and no inconfiderable remark to make, and 
that 1s, the monks, in converting the Anglo-Saxons, took 
care to inſpire them with reverence for monaſteries and the 
monaſtick life. They wrought ſo upon the minds of the 
kings and great men, that it is aſtoniſhing what number of 
monaſteries, from the converſion of the Engliſh to the diſſo- 
tution of the heptarchy, that is, in 200 years, were founded 
in England, and what immenſe riches the monks had acquired 
in that time. Religion ſeemed to conſiſt in enriching the 
monks, and the higheſt perfection in embracing a monaſtick 
life, For this cauſe kings and qucens, princes and * 
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leaſt of which conſiſted of above three hundred. 
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ſtript themſelves of all their worldly grandeur, to paſs the 
reſidue of their days in a monaſtery ; ſome to expiate their 
enormous crimes, others as believing it the readieſt way to 
heaven. The monks did not neglect to cheriſh the fervour of 


this ſort of devotion, CY to the ſkies thoſe that reſolved 


to offer ſuch ſacrifices to God, and fainting all that died in 
theſe pious diſpoſitions, 


both ſexes, recorded in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, 
BUMMARY os 

| 0 
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PHE kingdom of Northumberland was fituated on the 

north of the Humber, as its name imports. It was 


bounded on the ſouth, and parted from Mercia by that river, 
on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea, on the north by the country of 


the Picts and Scots, and on the caſt by the German ocean. 


It contained the preſent counties of Lancaſhire, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Northumberland, York, and Durham. The 


principal cities were York, Dunelm, (fince called Durham) 
_ Carliſle, (named by the Romans, Luguballia) Hexham or 
Hagulſtadt, Lancaſter, and ſome others of leſs note. This 


country was divided into two parts, Deira and Bernicia, cach 


for ſome time, a diſtinct kingdom of itſelf. Bernicia was 


partly fituated on the north of Severus's wall, and ended in 


a point at the mouth of the Tweed. Deira contained the 


ſouthern part of Northumberland, as far as the Humber, The 
greateſt length of the whole kingdom, including both parts, 
was 160 miles, and its greateſt breadth 100. 


1D A. 


[547] Ida, the firſt king, began his reign in 547, and 
died in 559. After his death Northumberland was divided 
into two kingdoms, namely Bernicia and Deira. Adda, ſon 
of Ida, was king of Bernicia, and Alla of Deira, but the 
occaſion of this diviſion is unknown, | 


In Deira. 


559. ALLA, 
dicd in 588. 


In Bernicia. 


£59. ADDA. 
566. GLAPPA. 
572. FRIDUEPH. 
579. THEO DORIC. 
586. ATHELRIC. 


Of all theſe kings there is nothing known but the time of 
their death. 


Athelric being very old when he came to the crown, his 


ſon Adelfrid governed the kingdom in his name, without the 


title of king; and having eſpouſed Acca, daughter of Alla 
king of Deira, who died in 558, got poſſeſſion of that king- 
dom, though Alla left a ſon of three years old, named 
Edwin. | 


ADEL,F RI D. 


f Adelfrid a, ſucceeding his father in 390, became very 
powerful and formidable to his neighbours, particularly to 
the Welſh, as well as to the Scots and Picts. [613] But of 
his wars hiſtorians have related only this remarkable particular. 
Adeltrid preparing to lay ſiege to Cheſter, then in the hands 
of the Welſh, thele laſt were bent to give him battle, and to 
procure the bleſſing of God on their arms, twelve hundred 
and fifty monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, were ordered 
to pray near the field of battle, during the fight. The monks 
making too much haſte to the place appointed, were met by 
Adeltrid, who being told the reaſon of their leaving their 
monaſtery, put them all to the ſword. This maſſacre was 
followed with a ſignal victory over the Welſh; after which 
Adelfrid entered Wales, and entirely demoliſhed the mona- 
ſtery of Bangor, where was ſtill above a thouſand monks, 
ſince Bede affures us, they were divided into ſeven claſſes, the 
Two of 
the gates of this immenſe edifice were above a mile aſunder. 
As this was a very antient and famous monaſtery, in all pro- 


bability the monks driven out of Britain by the Saxons had 
taken refuge, there b. 


— Whilſt Adelfrid was aggrandizing himſelf by his conqueſts, 
and growing formidable to all his neighbours, Edwin, ſon of 


Alla, king of Deira, wandered from place to place, deſtitute 


Adel, Athel, Ethel, fignify Famous or Noble: Fred: Frid, Freth, Frith, 
gnify Peace: Adelfrid or Ethelfrid (i. e.) Famous for Peace: Athelric, 
obly Strong; Ric ſignifying, Strong or Powerful. | 

This manaſtery was in Flintſhire, near the river Dee. Camden, p. 556. 

Tyrr. p. 164. One may judge of the magnificence of this monaſtery, by 


| ?. 


Hence the great number of ſaints of 


among whom are ſeveral kings, as being of all the others the 
beſt able to purchaſe a Saintſhip this way. 

After theſe general remarks, I proceed now to the parti- 
cular hiſtory of each of the ſeven kingdoms, of which I 
ſhall relate only what 1s material, to avoid as much as 


poſſible, the dryneſs which uſually attend ſuch kind of ſum- 
maries. h | | 


F 
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of the neceſſary aſſiſtance to recover his father's dominions. 
Nay, it was even difficult for him to find where to remain in 
ſafety, Adelfrid his enemy, was fo powerful and ſo dreaded, 
that not one of the Engliſh princes cared to hazard his do- 
minions in defence of a diſtreſſed orphan. At length Redo- 
wald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, pitying his condition, afford- 
ed him a retreat at his court. He was then about thirty 
years old, of a noble preſence, and withal poſſeſſed of ſuch 
good qualities, as gained him the love and eſteem of Redo- 
wald and his queen, Scarce had he begun to enjoy the ſweets 
of his retreat, when he ſaw himſelf on the brink of deſtruc- 
tion by Adelfrid's enmity, and Redowald's timorous conduct. 
Adelfrid fearing the king of Eaſt-Anglia was forming ſome 
project for the reſtoration of Edwin to the throne .of Deira, 
ſent embaſſadors to him, to defire him to deliver up Edwin, 
or put him to death; and in caſe of refuſal, to proclaim war 
againſt him. Redowald, ſurprized at this demand, was ſome 
time before he could reſolve what to do. As his forces were 
not equal to the king of Northumberland's, he dreaded the 
expoſing his dominions to the ravages of that incenſed prince, 
ſhould he afford him a pretence for a war, On the other hand, 
honour, honeſty, the laws of hoſpitality, Edwin's innocence 
pleaded againſt his being delivered an enemy that demand- 
ed him only to take away his life. Redowald conſidered like- 
wiſe what a diſparagement it would be to ſubmit to the orders 
of one that had no right to command him. Theſe various 
reflections made him extremely uneaſy, and cauſed him to 


incline ſometimes to the fide of generoſity, and ſometimes to 


that of political intereſt. | | 
Whilſt Redowald was thus in ſuſpence, Edwin informed by 
the queen of the king's irreſolution, was in great perplexity. 


For twenty-ſeven years he had wandered through divers king- 
doms, without meeting with other ſanctuary than what the 


king of Eaſt-Anglia had generouſly granted him, but which 
now, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Northumberland, 
was like to prove fatal to him. He ſaw his ruin unavoidable, 
if Redowald delivered him to his enemy ; but on the other 
hand, that prince's irreſolution made him hope for ſome ad- 
vantageous change in his 'fortune. He conſidered, if Redo- 
wald reſolved to protect him, the war that would infallibly 
attend his refuſal, might prove a means to raiſe him to his 
father's throne. Befides, he was not ſure of avoiding by flight 
the danger that threatened him, or of finding another retreat. 
He determined therefore to wait the event, and truſt to the 
generoſity of Redowald, who as yet ſeemed unreſolved. Re- 
dowald was naturally generous ; but the fear of engaging in 
ſo dangerous a war, made him at laſt reſolve to ſacrifice Ed- 
win to the intereſt of the ſtate, Edwin informed of this by 
the queen, gave himſelf over for loſt ; and the more, becauſe 
the very moment Redowald reſolved to make this ſacrifice to 
the king of Northumberland, he took all poſſible care to pre- 
vent the victim's eſcape. | 
Hitherto nothing but what is natural has been related of 

Edwin. But in the days of Bede, who hath given us a large 
account of this prince's adventures, miracles were ſo much in 
vogue, that there was ſcarce any remarkable event, in hiſtory, 
but what was ſeaſoned with ſome prodigy or apparition, Ac- 
cordingly, that writer, who ſeems a little too credulous in 
this point, would not neglect to embelliſh his ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtory with a miraculous event told him, as he ſays, by ſome 
old men of his time. Beſides, being himſelf a Saxon, and 
born in Northumberland, a miracle wrought in favour of the 
firſt Chriſtian king of that kingdom, could not but redound 
to the honour of his country. He has related many more, 
which he was not ſo much concerned in, and are no better 
ſupported than this on the preſent occaſion. I would wil- 


Malmſbury's e of it; „Quorum incredibilem noſtrà ætate nu- 
« merum fuiſſe, indicio ſunt in vicino cenobio tot ſemiruti Parietes Eccles 


64 harum, tot aufractus porticuum, tanta turba ruderum, quantum vix alibi 
„ cernas. 
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that occur in his hiſtory, if I had not obſerved the later hiſ- 
torians have affected to copy it; ſo leaving the reader to be- 
lieve as he pleaſes, I ſhall continue the hiſtory of Edwin, as 


related by Bede. 


Edwin, after his melancholy news from the queen, went 
and walked in the palace-garden during the night, to confider 
of his affairs. Whilſt he was deeply buried in thought, he 


ſaw a man, in a very ſtrange dreſs, coming towards him, who 


aſked him, © What kept him thus awake, when all the world 


was aſleep ?” The prince anſwered, He was ſurprized 


<« to ſee a ſtranger ſo inquiſitive about the affairs of one 
ce that was unknown to him.” © Think not, replied the 
ce ſtranger, that I am ignorant of what employs your thoughts: 
& know all that has befallen you to this hour, and am come 
c to bring you conſolation in your misfortunes. What now 
« will you give to him that ſhall aſſure you of, one day, 
mounting the throne, and becoming the moſt powerful and 
© glorious king that has hitherto reigned in England n 
cc ever that happens, anſwered Edwin, I will liberally reward 
< all that ſhall have done me any ſervice, as well as the 
<« perſon that foretells my good fortune.” He who is able 
© and willing to raiſe you to this height of grandeur, con- 
ce tinued the ſtranger, requires nothing of you but to em- 
cc brace his doctrine and obey his precepts.” ** I ſhould be 
« a wretch indeed, replied Edwin, ſhould I refuſe to be ruled 
&* by ſo true a friend.” Then the ſtranger laying his hand 
on the prince's head, told him,“ Remember what I am now 
« doing, and when the like ſhall happen to you, think then 
&« of performing your promiſe without delay.” Upon theſe 
words, the ſtranger diſappeared in an extraordinary manner, 
to convince Edwin there was ſomething ſupernatural in this 
adventure. : 
Edwin's ſurpriſe was farther increaſed by the coming of a 
meſſenger from the queen, to let him Know Redowald had 


altered his mind. She had ſo ſtrongly repreſented to him the 


horror of the action he was. about to commit, that he re- 
{ſolved to hazard all, rather than be inſtrumental in deſtroy ing 
the innocent. Redowald having taken this generous reſolu- 
tion, ſent back the embaſſadors, declaring he could not think 
of delivering up Edwin, much leſs of putting an innocent prince 
to death, that had fled for refuge to his palace. He did not 
queſtion but this refuſal would kindle a bloody war. Adelfrid 
was fierce and powerful, and as he could not but be provoked, 
the king of Eaſt-Anglia rightly judged he would do his utmoſt 


to be revenged. But as uſually the party that thinks himſelf 


injured, is apt to imagine the injurer ſtands only upon the 
defenfive, Redowald believed Adelfrid, not expecting to be 


attacked, might be cafily ſurprized before he could draw his 


forces together. For this reaſon, he reſolves to prevent him, 
and carry the war into Northumberland. 4 
This reſolution being taken, an army was levied with all 
expedition, and divided into three bodics, that were to march 
at ſome diſtance from each other. The command of the firſt 
was given to Reyner his eldeſt ſon, with orders to march be- 
fore and ſecure a certain paſs. He followed himſelf at the 
head of the ſecond, leaving Edwin in the rear with the third. 
Reyner, deſirous to ſignalize himſelf by ſome brave action, 
before the arrival of the other two bodies, advanced with more 


ſpeed than his orders required. He hoped to ſurprize the 


king of Northumberland, who did not expect to be attacked. 
And indeed, Adelfrid had not yet aſſembled all his forces; but 
finding Reyner too far advanced to be ſupported, took advan- 
tage of his raſhneſs, and attacked him before it was in the 
power of Redowald to join him. As Reyner's conduct was 
entirely owing to his exceſs of ambition and courage, he 


ſuſtained the efforts of Adelfrid with great bravery; but having 
too much expoſed himſelf to danger, was ſlain, and his army 


put to flight. ; 
Redowald, extremely concerned for the loſs of his ſon, 
thought of nothing but revenge. Having joined Edwin, he 
marched with all expedition to attack the enemy, who, be- 
ing now too far advanced, had not time to retreat. Nay, 
could not think of retiring, after his proud threats, had it 
been in his power; and therefore, inſtead of retreating, he 
fiercely marched towards the Eaſt-Angles. The two armies 
ſoon coming to an engagement ©, Adeltrid performed won- 
ders to preſerve his reputation; but finding he was overpowered 
by numbers, choſe rather to die than out-hve the ſhame of 
his defeat. {617] With this reſolution he threw himſelf 


among the thickeſt of his enemies, and fell in the midſt of 


their ranks, covered with wounds. The Northumbrians 
immediately threw down their arms, and betaking them- 
ſelves to flight, left their enemies maſters of the field. 


Near the river Idel in Nottinghamſhire, 
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lingly have paſſed it over in filence, as I have many others. 


After this great victory, to which Edwin had not a little 
contributed, Redowald marched intò Northumberland with 
out oppoſition. Adelfrid had left three ſons, Anfrid, Oſwald, 
and Oſway, who finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the con- 
queror, fled into Scotland. The Northumbrians thus aban- 
doned, without general or Army, and in the uſual confuſion 
on ſuch occaſions, choſe to ſubmit to Redowald. This ge- 
nerous prince would neither puniſh them for the inſolence of 
their king, nor improve for kinaſelf the advantage acquired 
by his victory. From an uncommon greatneſs of ſoul, he 
not only gave Edwin the kingdom of Deira, to which he had 
ſome pretenſions, but likewiſe that of Bernicia, reſerving to 
himſelf only the glory of ſo heroical an action; for which, 
and upon account of his late victory, he obtained the dignity 
of monarch, then vacant. 


E D WIN. 


Edwin d, who a little before was an object of pity, by one 
of thoſe ſurpriſing revolutions that are beyond the reach and 


forefight of man, but are ever ſubſervient to the defigns of 


providence, ſaw himſelf on a ſudden at the head of a power- 
ful kingdom. One can't help ſeeing in the advancement of 
this prince the hand of God, diſpoſing of all things, by degrees, 


for the execution of his purpoſes. It appeared in the ſequel, 


that God was pleaſed to make uſe of Edwin to lead the North- 
umbrians to the knowledge of the goſpel, as he had already 
made uſe of Ethelbret for the converſion of the Saxons of 
Kent: This is what we ſhall ſee more fully in the hiſtory of 
the church. 


Upon the death of Redowald, in 624, Edwin openly afpired 


to the monarchy; and indeed there was then no Saxon or 


Engliſh prince able to diſpute that honour with him, except 


Cinigifil and Quicelm, joint kings of the Weſt-Saxons. 


Quicelm eſpecially oppoſed him to the utmoſt of his power, 
and thereby drew upon himſelf from that prince, then in 
league with the King of Mercia, a war that put him in danger 
of loſing his dominions, and obliged him humbly to ſue tor 
peace. The war being thus ended, Edwin met with no far- 
ther oppofition, and ſaw himſelf at length inveſted with the 


1o much defired dignity of monarch. The very Welſh, to 


prevent an invaſion, threatened by Edwin, conſented to pay 
him tribute. | | 
[624] This prince carried the prerogatives of the mon- 
archy higher than any of his predeceflors. He claimed an 
abſolute power over the other kings, and treated them with 
little or no reſpect. He ſhowed the moſt regard for Ebald 
king of Kent, whoſe ſiſter Ethelburga, a princeſs of great 
worth, he defigned to eſpouſe. He imagined, his being 
monarch would cauſe his propoſal to be gladly received; but 


he met with more difficulty in his courtſhip than he expected. 


Ethelburga, being a zealous chriſtian, would not hear of mar- 
rying an idolatrous prince, though otherwiſe never fo much 
to her advantage. Her brother was no leſs averſe to the match, 
and when propoſed to him, refuſed to give his conſent, unleſs 
his ſiſter had free liberty publicly to profeſs her religion. 
Though this condition was by no means pleafing tothe monarch, 
yet the deſire of poſſeſſing a princets, whoſe worth was uni- 
verſally known, induced him to agree to whatever was re— 
quired. On the other hand, Ethelburga was prevailed with 
to conſent, in expectation that after the example of Bertha of 
France, her mother, who had procured the converſion of the 
Saxons of Kent, ſhe ſhould be able likewiſe to lead her ſpoule, 


and his ſubjects, to the knowledge of the truth. [62 5] Every 


thing being ſettled to the king of Kent's ſatisfaction, Ethel- 
burga ſet out for Northumberland, accompanied with ſome 
eccleſiaſticks, and partigularly Paulinus, conſecrated biſhop 
by Juſtus archbiſhop of York. This was the ſame Paulinus 


that converted Edwin and the Northumbrians to the chriſtian 
religion, as will be more fully related in the hiſtory of the 


church. 
Edwin lived ſeveral years in profound peace, both feared 
and eſteemed by all the kings of the heptarchy. He improved 


theſe favourable junctures, not only in maintaining his domi- 


nion over the other kings, but alſo in eftabliſhing good order 
in the ſtate, and enacting wholeſome laws, which he cauſed to 
be ſtrictly obſerved. Hiſtorians remark,#that in his reign 
zuſtice was adminiſtered with that impartiality and rigour, that 
a child might have gone over the whole kingdom of Northum- 
berland with a purſe of gold in his hand, without danger of 


robbing. But Edwin's chief care, after his converſion, was 


to ſpread the chriſtian religion where it was ho unknown, and 
replant it, where it had been aboliſhed. By his inſtigation, 
perhaps by his abſolute order, it was, that Erpwald, King of 


5 Ed or Ead, (i. e.) Happy, Bleſſed, Win or Wine, War, or Beloved. 
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Jominions, and at length turned chriſtian himſelt. 


all immaginable cruelty. 
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Faſt-Anglia, permitted the goſpel to be preached again in his 
Edwin, 
who could but ill brook the leaſt oppoſition to his will, pre- 
tended to have an authority over the reſt of the kings, of 
which he was extremely jealous. By an enſign carried before 
him in the form of a globe, as 2 ſymbol of the union of the 
heptarchical government in his perſon, he gave them to un- 
der ſtand, he would be confidered not only as their head, but 
163507 all the Anglo-Saxon princes, Penda king of 
Mercia was the moſt uncaly at Edwin's greatneſs. This prince 
being naturally reſtleſs and proud, and looking upon his de- 
endence on the king of Northumberland as diſhonourable, 
was extremely defirous to caſt off that badge of ſlavery. 
But as he did not dare to undertake alone ſo great an enter- 
prize, he impatiently waited for a favourable opportunity to 
act. At that very time there was another prince in the land, 
who, being in the ſame caſe, no leſs ardently defired to throw 
off the Engliſh monarch's yoke. - This was Cadwallo king of 
Wales, who deemed it a diſhonour to him and his country, 
to pay tribute to a foreign prince. Theſe two princes ænow- 
mg at length each other's thoughts, enter into a league 
againſt Edwin, and make preparations, which as they could 
not be concealed, cauſed Edwin to reſolve to prevent them it 
poſſible. Accordingly he advances as far as Heathfield 5, 
where meeting the confederate Kings, the two armies came 
to an engagement. The battle was fought on both fides with 
deſperate fury. The Mercians and Welth confided in their 
vumbers, and the Northumbrians in the valour and prudence 
of their king. Edwin, though inferior in number of troops, 
ſupplied that defect by his courage and conduct, and kept 
the balance even, which made him hope victory would at 
laſt incline to his fide. But a fatal accident robbed him of 
that preſence of mind he had all along preſerved, and which 
was then more than ever neceſſary. Offrid, his eldeſt 
ſon, bravely ſeconding him, was flain at his feet with an 
arrow, which threw him into ſuch a rage, that he ruſhed 
among the thickeſt of his enemies, without minding whether 
he was followed by his ſoldiers. He was immediately run 
through in many places , and with his lite loſt the victory. 
Upon Edwin's ditappearing, the difmayed Northumbrians 
begin to fall into diſorder, and at laſt relinquiſh the field of 
battle, and take to flight. | 
Thus fell Edwin, in the forty-eight year of his age, the 
fixteenth of his reign, and the ninth of his monarchy. By 


his firſt wife, daughter of Cearlus king of Mercia, he had two 


ſons, Offrid and Edfrid. By his ſecond, Ethelburga of Kent, 


he Had two other ſons, and two daughters, who all died in 


their infancy, except Anfleda, wife of Oſwy king of North- 
umberland. Edwin reſided at Derventio, now Auldby ®. in 
Yorkſhire. 


INTERREGNUM. 


The two conquering kings behaved upon their victory with 
As the Northumbrians, after the 
Joſs of their king and army, were unable to refiſt them, they 
entered Northumberland, and ravaged the country in a terrible 
manner. Cadwallo, though a chriſtian, carried his barbarity 


to that height, that Edfrid, ſon of Edwin, dreading to fall 


into his hands, ſurrendered himſelf to Penda, from whom he 
expected more favour. He was received at firſt with ſome 


civility ; but was afterwards, by Penda's command, murdered 


in his preſence. Quecn Ethelburga and Paulinus fled to the 
king of Kent, who gave his fiſter ſome lands to found a 
monaſtery, where ſhe pafled the reſidue of her days. As for 
Paulinus, he was by the ſame king's means made biſhop of 
Rocheſter. | 

The Northumbrians were ſo weakened by their defeat, 
and the cruelty, or rather fury, of the two victorious kings, 
that they remained a long time before they recovered them- 
Jlelves. At length ſecipg no end to their {misfortunes, they 
Judged it more honourable to die with their ſwords in their 
hands, than periſh by the barbarity of the two tyrants, who 
breathed nothing but blood and ſlaughter. Accordingly, 
being reſolved to ſell their lives dear, they confidered of 
chooſing a leader. But when they came to the election, the 
old jealouſies between the Bernicians and Deirians reviving, 


they could not agree upon chuſing a king in common. The 


In Latin, Tuffa; Lipſius on Vegetius ſpeaks of it. | 
t Cadwallo (ſays Geoffrey of Monmouth) being forced by king Edwin to 
Dy into Ireland, foon after returned with a great army of Iriſh, and over- 


Tian Penda king of the Mercians, obliged him to join his forces againſt 
„ 


Now called Hatfield, in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire. Camden, 


d Six miles from York. 


+ 2 Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, Penda was then general of Cadwallo's 


men of Deira choſe Oſric, a relation of Edwin; and the Ber- 
nicians ſet Anfrid on the throne. This laſt, after the defeat 
and death of his father, retired into Scotland with Oſwald and 
Oſway, his brothers, where they were all three baptized, 


O8 RI 


in Deira. 


ANFRID 


in Bernicia. 


[633] Theſe two kings were no ſooner on the throne, but 
they abjured the chriſtian religion, which they had before 
protefled. But it their rebellion againſt God was ſudden, their 
puniſhment was no lets fo, being both flain in the firſt year 
ot their reign. [634] Olric rathly befieging Cadwallo in 
York, with an army of undiſciplined troops, the Welth king, 
diſdaining to be thus braved, fallies out and attacks him ſo 
briſkly, that his army is routcd, and himſelf flain on the ſpot. 
After which he marched-againit the king of Bernicia, who 
was at the head of twelve thouſand men, and amuſing him 
ſome time with propoſitions of peace, till he was within 
diſtance, fell upon him unexpectedly, and made a terrible 


laughter ot the Northumbrians, Antrid himſelf being killed 


in the battle. 
INT E RRE GNU M. 


It is eaſy to conceive the wretched condition of Northum- 
berland, after ſo many ſucceſſive loſſes. Cadwallow's rage 
being inflamed by the efforts of the Northumbrians, ſeemed 
incapable ot being appeaſed with leſs than the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the miſerable nation. His barbaritics at length obliged 
Otwald, brother of Anfrid, to reſolve to haxard all, in order 
to relieve a people fo cruelly oppreſſed. In this generous re- 
folution, he aflembles a ſmall body of forces, with which he 
boldly oppoſes the uſurper. Though the king of Mereia was 
now returned to his kingdom, Cadwallo looking upon Ot- 
wald's army with the utmoſt contempt, marched againſt him, 
not doubting of ſucceſs', Oſwald being informed of his ap- 
proach, intrenched himſelf in an advantageous poſt, where 
he reſolutely expected him. But as he relicd more on the 
aſſiſtance of heaven than his own ſtrength, he erected a croſs 
betore the camp, and falling down on his knees with the 
whole army, humbly implored a bleſſing on his arms. Mean 
time Cadwallo advanced full of confidence, not queſtioning in 
the leaſt but the ſuperiority of his forces would procure him 
the victory. In this belief, to encourage his men by his. 
example, he attempts in perſon to force the enemy's intrench- 
ments, wholly intent upon ſatisfying his furious rage, But 
whilſt he is endeavouring to open a paſſage to join his cne- 
mies, he is ſhot through the body with an arrow, which puts 
an end to his projects and life. His death cauſes a great diſ- 
order among his troops, who begin by degrees to retreat. 
Then the Northumbrians ruſhing out of their intrenchments, 
fall upon their enemies ſo vigorouſly, that they are entirely 
routed. The victory was ſo complete, and the protection of 
heaven appeared ſo viſibly in favour of the Engliſh, that the 
field of battle was named Heofen or Heaven-ticld, the ſame 
that is now called Haledon &. 


OS WA L. D. 
[634] After this great victory, Oſwald took poſſeſſion of 


the two kingdoms of Northumberland, to which he was heir, 
namely, to Bernicia by Adelfrid his father, and to Deira by 
Acca his mother, ſiſter of Edwin. He was the moſt know- 
ing, as well as moſt pious prince of his age, having been 
inſtructed in the chriſtian religion whilſt in Scotland, His 
ſtrict virtue, great humility, and zcal for the advancement of 
the true religion, gained him to ſuch a degree the love and 

eſteem of his ſubjects, that they reverenced him as a ſaint 
after his death. He had the happineſs and ſatis faction to free 
his country from the tyranny of Cadwallo, to unite the two 
kingdoms of Northumberland under his dominion, and more- 
over to be elected monarch of the Anglo-Saxons. It is even 
pretended that the Welſh, Scots, and Picts were tributary to 
him. He took particular care to reſtore the chriſtian religion 
in his dominions, from whence the late troubles after Edwjn's 
death had entirely baniſhed it. 1 2 

This prince ſpent ſeveral years in this ſo pious and neceſiÞry 
a work ; but at length was obliged to deſiſt, in order to op- 


. 
forces ; though Bede ſeems to aflirm, the battle was fought againſt Cadwallo, 
 * Bede ſays, the battle was fought at Deniſeſburna, (ſuppoſed to be Dil- 
ſton) and relates many very incredible and ſuperititious miracles concerning 
this place and the crois 3 by Oſwald, whole chief merit with the monks 
was his introducing monkery with the chriſtian religion, which makes the 


ſtory of the crols to be conſidered as a monkiſh fiction, as well as the name 


of Heaven-field. 
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ſet fire to it, as ſoon as the win 
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poſe the deſigns of the king of Mercia, who was preparing to 
attack him. Penda, ever reſtleſs and haughty, could not bear 
to ſee Oſwald his ſuperior, as monarch; and therefore, to free 
himſelf from ſo uneaſy a dependence; without any declaration 
bf war, he ſuddenly takes up arms to ſurprize him. Oſwald 
being ſenſible, that it was of the utmoſt conſequence ſpeedily 
to oppoſe the king of Mercia's defigns, made haſte to meet 
him, before he had aſſembled all his forces. Penda taking 
advantage of this precipitation, which rendered him ſuperior 
to his enemy in number of troops, gave him battle and ob- 
tained a ſignal victory; which would have redounded more to 
his glory, had he not ſullied it by his cruelty. The body of 
Oſwald, who was ſlain in the fight, being found among the 
dead, the inhuman conqueror cut it in ſeveral pieces, and fix- 
ing them on ſtakes, erected them in the field of battle like ſo 
many trophies. This battle was fought at Oſweſtree!. Of- 
wald left a ſon called Adelwalt, ſome time after king of 


Deira. 


Pendaz after his victory, behaved with his uſual barbarity. 
Having ravaged Northumberland, he laid fiege to Bamborough, 
a ſtrong town built by Ida, where meeting with more reſiſtance 


than he expected, he "the ee it to aſhes. To that 


end, having laid under the w great quantity of wood, he 
favoured his defign. But 
hardly was the fire lighted, when the wind came about and 
blew the flame directly into his camp, by which the befiegers 
were great ſufferers. This ſtratagem failing, he raiſed the 
fiege, and quitting Northumberland, carried the war into Eaſt- 
Anglia. [642] Penda's retreat affording the Northumbrians 
4 little reſpite, the Bernicians place Oſwy, brother of Oſwald, 
upon the throne; [644] and the next year Oſwin, ſon of Oſ- 
ric, ſlain by Cadwallo, was crowned king of Deira. 


643. OS W V 


in Bernicia. 


644, OS WIN 
| in Deira. 


Oſwy thought he was very unjuſtly dealt with, in being 
deprived of part of his brother's dominions; but as he dreaded 
another invaſion from Penda, it was no proper ſcaſon to do 
himſelf juſtice. As long therefore as he was under that appre- 


- henfion, he lived in a good underſtanding with the king of 


Deira. But the moment he ſees Penda engaged in other wars, 
he afſerts his claim to Deira, and ſeeks a quarrel with Oſwin; 
who, after trying ſeveral ways to ſatisfy his enemy, is forced 
at laſt to take up arms in his own defence. Oſwin was a mild 
and peaccable prince, more devout than brave; and _ 
drawn into the war purely by neceſſity, yet for all that he 
could not conquer his ſeruples. He verily believed the ſhedding 
his ſubjects blood in his quarrel was the greateſt of fins, and 


therefore withdrawing privately from his army, he retired to a 


certain carl's houſe m, whom he ſuppoſed to be his beſt friend, 
with deſtgn to betake himſelf from thence to ſome monaſtery. 
But before he could execute his project, his treacherous friend 
betrayed him to Oſwy, who ordered him to be mhumanly 


murdered, in expectation of ſeizing his kingdom with the 


greater eaſe. This barbarous action did not, however, pro- 
cure him the advantage he hoped for. The people of Deira, 
exaſperated againſt him, and dreading to fall under the domi- 
nion of ſo cruel a prince, immediately ſet Adelwalt, ſon of 


Oſwald his brother, upon the throne, who was better able to 


defend himſelf than his predeceſſor. Some time after, Oſwy, 
touched with remorſe, founded a monaſtery in the very place 


where Oſwin was mutdered”®, flattering himſelf he ſhould 


atone for his crime by'this flight penance, 


OS W 
ſtill in Bernicia. 


652. ADE L WAL IT 


in Deira. 


It was hardly poſſible for Oſwy and Adelwalt, though very 
near relations, to live in a good underſtanding. Oſwy ſtill 
preſerved his claim to the kingdom of Deira, and Adelwalt 
could not be ignorant of it, Conſequently it was his intereſt, 
not only to ſuſpect his uncle's deſigns, but even to put it out 
of his power if poſſible, from giving him any diſturbance. 
For this reaſon, he readily liſtened to the propoſal of a league 
with the on of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, againſt Oſwy. 
Penda, though ſeventy-eight years old, was the author of this 
league. Oſwy being informed of it, did all that lay in his 
power to divert the impending ſtorm even to the offering 


In Shropſhure, then called Maſer- field. Tis incredible to think how 
many miracles were aſeribed to him after his death by his friends the monks ; 
particularly the wonders performed by his right-hand, which Bede ſays, was 
— oy 5 Anas Yes 
: preſerved uncorrupt in the church of Peterborough in his time. It ſeems 
2 one day a large ſilver diſh full of meat to ſome poor people at his 

ate, ordering the diſh to be broken in pieces, e grey among them. 

'hereupon Aidan taking him by the right-hand, ſaid, (Let this hand never 
« ratrupt.“ Which (fay the monks) acgordingly happened. 


money to Penda, to bribe him to defiſt from his enterprize, 
But nothing could appeaſe that prince, the irreconcileablc 
enemy of the northumbrians, who ſeeing himſelf ſupported 
by the arms of Eaſt-Anglia and Deira, believed he had now 
a favourable opportunity to gratify his paſſion; - Oſwy there. 
fore found he was obliged to ſtand alone againſt theſe three 
enemies, whoſe united forces could not but inſpire him wit! 
ſome dread. In this preſſing neceſſity, he made a vow tc 
found a dozen monaſteries, and make his daughter a nun, it 
God would give him the victory. [655] To this vow it is 
that hiſtorians aſcribe the ſucceſs God was pleaſed to youch- 
ſafe him in this war. | 
Whilſt the two armies were advancing towards one another, 
Adelwalt formed new projects. He conſidered to which fide 


ſoever the victory inclined, it would prove equally dangerous 


to him, ſince he had the ſame reaſon to fear his being deprived 
of his dominions by Penda as by Oſwy : and dern Hon he re- 
ſolved to ſave his own troops, and ſtand neuter during the 
battle, that he might be in a condition to defend himſelf againſt 
the conqueror. When the two armies came in ſight, Penda, 
who had not dived into Adelwalt's deſign, boldly attacked the 
king of Bernicia, not doubting of being ſeconded by the 
Deirians and Eaſt-Anglians. But when the Mercians ſaw 
Adelwalt draw off his troops, their ardor abated, and think- 


ing they were betrayed, began to give ground. Mean while, 
the kings of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia did their utmoſt to revive 


the courage of the frighted troops. But being both flain in 
endeavouring to renew the fight, their army was put to rout. 
This battle was fought in Yorkſhire on the banks of the Arc, 


and the place was atterwards called Winwidfield e. 


After this victory, Oſwy, without loſs of time, marched 


into Mercia, and became maſter of that kingdom, which he 


enjoyed but three years. In that interval, the monarchy, 


vacant ever fince the death of Oſwald his brother, was con- 


ferred upon him. Penda was properly the only prince tht 
could juſtly pretend to it, but withal the moſt dangerous to bo 


intruſted with it. 


Oſwy held Mercia by right of conqueſt, whilſt the ſons oi 
Penda were forced to feek for refuge among their friends, 
Their misfortune would doubtleſs have been of longer con- 
tinuance, had not the rigorous proceedings of Oſwy's officer 
compelled the Mercians to take up arms. They concerre:! 
their meaſures ſo well, that when Oſwy leaſt expected it, th: 
Northumbrians were on a ſudden driven out of Mercia, and 
Wulpher, fon of Penda, placed on the throne. 

A few years after, Oſwy in ſome meaſure repaired this loſs, 
by the acquiſition of Deira, upon the death of Adelwalt, who 


died without heirs, Thus Northumberland was once more 


united into one kingdom. | 


OSW Y alone. 
This Rs however did not hold long. Oſwy's tender 


affection for Nis natural ſon Alfred, induced him to divide 


Northumberland again, and make him king of Deira, thoug| 
contrary to the people's inclination. 


OS W V A LF RE 


in Bernicia. in Deira. 


Oſwy, after he had reigned twenty-eight years, died i! 


670. The beginning of his reign was troubled with wars; 
but his good fortune prevailed at laſt, and procured him ſom: 


quiet. Bede, far reaſons taken notice of in the hiſtory of th: 


church, ranks him among the moſt illuſtrious kings of th: 


heptarchy, and loads him with praiſes, though his reputation 


was very much ſullied by the murder of Oſwin. By Anfled, 
daughter of Edwin, he had two ſons and three daughters 
Egfrid his fon ſucceeded him both in his kingdom, and in th: 
monarchy of the Angla-Saxons, The Deirians, upon Ofwy”: 
death, revolted againſt Alfred, and put themſelves under th! 


dominion of Egfrid, who thereby became king of all North. | 


umberland. Alfred retired into Ireland, where he applied him. 
ſelf chiefly to his ſtudies, in expectation of a favourable op 
portunity to recover his dominions. 


E GFRI D alone. 


970] Egfrid, though he came to the crown young, ſoot 
made himſelf both eſteemed and feared, The Picts invading 
his territories, were defeated ſeveral times, and forced in tis 


= He is called by Bede, earl of Hunwald, Brompton ſays; he was betraye 
by one Condehere, a ſoldier, p. 787. | 


F 


a Ingethlingum, according to Bede, lib. xiil, c. 14, 24; afterwards Yet 
ing priory in Yorkſhire, Lamb. Top. Dic. | 

9 That is the field of Victory, now Leeds. Camden. 

P And was buried in Whitby monaſtery in Y orkſhire, called in SAX of 
Streaneſhea), founded by his daughter Elfleda, Mahn. p. 20, Bede, 1 
iii, c. 24. Ac 
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After Alfred, Oſwy's 
baſtards of the kings, 


the ſame right to aſpire to the throne, This proved the occa- 
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Lend to purchaſe a peace with part of their country, Wulpher, 


king of Mercia, thought likewiſe to make ſome conqueſts in 


Northumberland; but before the end of the war, was very 


plad to preſerve his own dominions. Egfrid's good ſucceſs in 


the beginning of his reign, procured him the dignity of 


monarch, which his father enjoyed before him, 
[684] In the year 684, he ſends an army into Ireland, for 


the conqueſt of that Iſland, under the conduct of Bertfrid, 
: whole cruelties to the Iriſh, eſpecially in not ſparing their 
very churches and monaſteries, cauſe the enterprize to mil- 


carry. The Iriſh, recovering out of their firſt ſurprize, defend 

themſelves ſo well, that Bertfrid is forced to return home with 

his almoſt ruined army. y | 
Egtrid not being able to gain any thing from that quarter, 


reſolves to enlarge his bounds towards the north, and to that 


end carries his arms into the country of the Pits, who little 


expected an invaſion. For which reaſon they betake them- 


* ſelves to their moraſſes and fens, to avoid the firſt attacks of 


their enemies. Egfrid was ſo unwiſe as to follow them, and 


lead his men into unknown defiles, which he could not get 


clear of. Whcereupon the Picts, who were perfectly acquainted 
With the country, haraſſed his hunger-ſtarved troops in ſuch a 


D 


manner, that he loſt above half his army. And at laſt, to 


open a paſſage, he was forced to come to a very unequal en- 


gagement, wherein he loft his life, in the fortieth year of his 
age, and fifteenth of his reign. 


Egfrid was twice married; Adelfrida his firſt wife, daughter 


of Annas king of the Eaſt-Angles, and widow of Thombert 
an Engliſh lord, is ſaid to remain a virgin, though ſhe had 
two huſbands, and at laſt to be entirely parted from Egfrid. 
She founded a monaſtery at Ely, and was the firſt abbeſs her- 


ſelf. She was reverenced in England by the name of St. 


| Auldry. 


The death of Egfrid, and loſs of his my, were extremely 
prejudicial to the kingdom of Northumberland, which from 
that time never recovered its former luſtre. The Picts im- 
proved their victory by the conqueſt of part of Bernicia, which 


hay convenient for them. The Welſh on the other hand, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the two provinces, that formerly com- 


Poled the kingdom of Areclute, and out of them erected the 
kingdoms of Lenox and Cumberland; the firſt of which was 
taken from them ſome years after, | | 
Egfrid leaving no iſſue, the Northumbrians recalled Alfred 
from Ireland, and crowned him king of both kingdoms, 
which from thenceforward remained always united, 


ALFRED, 


[685] The Picts and Welſh having had time to ſecure their 
conqueſts betore Altred was ſettled in his throne, it was not poſ- 
ſible tor him, after Egfrid's death, to recover them out of their 


hands. All he could do was to defend, and that with great 


difficulty, the reſt of his dominions from the frequent attacks 
ot his neighbours. The monarchy of the Anglo-Saxons went 
to the kings of Weſſex. | . | 
[705] Alfred ended his days in 703, having reigned twenty 
years after his reſtoration. He left his ſon Oſred to ſucceed 


him at eight years of age, under the guardenſhip of a lord 
pamed Brithric, | 


SRE. 


The minorities of princes being generally attended with 
troubles, it happened in the beginning of this, that Edulph, 
a certain lord of the country, taking advantage of Oſred's 
youth, made an attempt upon the crown. A powerful party 
having owned him for king, Oſred and his guardian were 
obliged to retire to Bamborough-caſtle, where they were im- 
anediately beſieged by Edulph. The length of the fiege giving 
+Brithric time to look about him, and his friends an opportu- 
nity of riſing in favour of their lawful king, Edulph found 
Himſelf deſerted on a ſudden, and forced to riſe the ſiege in 
contuſion and hurry, Whereupon Brithric, improving this 

happy turn, ſallied our in purſuit of the uſurper, and taking 


Him priſoner, ordered him to be beheaded, about two months 
after his revolt. | 


When Oſred came of age, and was maſter of himſelf, he 


fell into a wicked and lewd courſe of life; but eſpecially he 


had little or no regard for the monks, which was looked upon 


then as the height of impicty, He made no ſcruple, as it is 


{pretended to debauch the nuns, and even to force them, when 
Fair means would not prevail, Though this imputation can- 
Dot be ſaid to be certainly true, yet the effects of it were great. 
natural ſon, came to the crown, all the 
or their deſcendants, imagined they had 


ſion of many troubles in the kingdom. Cenred and Oſric, 
deſcendants of Ogga, natural ſon of Ida, ſeeing Oſred was 


neither eſteemed nor beloved, formed a party againſt him, 


which was abetted to the utmoſt of their power by the regular 
and ſecular clergy, whole intereſt it was to have a new ſove- 
reign, [716] This party became at length ſo ſtrong, as to 
be able to give Oſred battle, wherein he was lain, in the 
nineteenth year of his age, and eleventh of his reign. Cenrcd, 
the principal author of the revolt, was his ſucceſſor. 


CENRE b. 


| 2 6 

[716] This prince died in the ſecond year of his reign, and 
Ofric, that aſſiſted him in obtaining the crown, mounted the 
throne after him. 


718] He reigned eleven years, without doing any thing 


remarkable, and left his crown to his couſin Ceolulph, 


CE ULV EL FL 


[730] This prince turning monk, in the ſeventh or erghtl: 
year of his reign, paſled the reſidue of his days in the mo- 
naſtery of Lindsfarn, Edbert aſcended the throne after him. 


EDBERT. 


[737] The coronation of Edbert was immediately followed 
by an invaſion of the Pits in the northern frontiers. This 
war obliging him to march all his forces towards the north, the 
king of Mercia, taking advantage of their diſtance, fell upon 
the ſouthern parts of Northumberland, and carried off a great 
booty. | | | 

[756] Edbert, towards the end of his reign, having made 
a league with Oenguſſa king of the Picts, recovered the city 
of Areclute 4, capital of the kingdom of Lenox, taken by 
the Welſh in the reign of Alfred. Deovama, general or 
prince of the Welſh, endeavouring to relieve Areclute, was 
defeated by the confederate kings. Shortly after, Edbert re- 
tired into a monaſtery, leaving his crown to his ſon Oſulph, 


OSULPH, 


[758] Oſulph was aſſaſſirtated in the firſt year of his reign; 
and Mollon-Adclwald, though not of the blood-royal, was 
raiſed to the throne. | 


MO L LON ADE LW AI. D. 


[759] Mollon-Adelwald's election was a freſh occaſion of 
ſundry calamities that afflicted Northumberland, and proved 
in the end the deſtruction of the kingdom, The Northum- 
brians having been guilty of the error of placing on the 
throne a king not of the royal family, all the great men thought 
themſelves intitled to the crown, as well as the princes of the 
blood. Hence thoſe many factions, that ended at laſt in the 
entire loſs of the public liberty. Some of the nobles finding 
Mollon had raiſed himſelf to the throne by the help of a power- 
ful party, believed it allowable for them to do the ſame, 


[761] Oſway, one of theſe lords, led the way; bat death 


treed the king from his competitor. Afterwards Alcred, de- 
ſcended from Ida by Alaric, one of his natural ſons, follow- 
ing the example of Oſway, and ſecretly conſpiring againſt | 
Mollon, found means to inſnare him and put him to death; 
after which he was crowned in his ſtead, 


a . 


[765] Mollon's faction, that was very much humbled by 
his death, having in time recovered the ſuperiority they had 
loſt, Alcred was forced to fly to the king of the Pitts, for 
fear of falling into the hands of his enemies. As ſoon as he 
was gone, Ethelred, ſon of Mollon, was placed on the throne 
by his father's party, e 


E THE LITE DP. 


[ 174. As Ethelred had been raiſed to the crown by the in- 
tereſt of his faction, he judged the beſt way to fix himſelf in 
the throne, would be by the death or baniſhment of the heads 
of the contrary party, Accordingly, three of the princt- 


pal oppoſers of his election were put to death, for forged or, 


flight crimes, But this method, inſtead of having the ex- 
2 Or Alcuith, the fame with Dunbritton, 


Simeon 
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pected effect, ſerved only to haſten the plots of his ene- 


mies, whom the deaths of the three innocent lords fur- 


niſhed with a plauſible pretence to take up arms. In a ſhort 
time they were able to eo. into the field an army, that 
gave the king ſome uncaſineſs. The king, however, ſend- 
ing his beſt troops againſt them, under the command of a 
general entirely devoted to his ſervice, was in hopes of 
ſpeedily reducing them to obedience. But his army was 
overthrown by the rebels. This defeat, which was ſoon 
followed by a ſecond, threw him into ſuch an ill ſituation, 
that he was obliged to fly for refuge to ſome of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. Upon his retiring, Altwald, ſon of 
Oſulph, and grandſon of Egbert, was placed on the throne 
by the victorious party, 


ALF WW ALD: IL 


[779] Alfwald I. reigned eleven years with great juſtice 
2nd moderation. But, however, it did not prevent his being 
aſſaſſinated by one of the contrary faction. He was honoured 
by his followers as a faint after his death. 


O:SRED- I. 


[789] Oſred, ſon of king Alcred, was choſen in his room, 
who, very unlike his predeceſſor, became ſo contemptible, 
that he was confincd to a monaſtery the firſt year of his reign. 
{thelred's party was deeply concerned in depoſing Oſted, and 
had intereſt enough to recal and place him again on the 
throne, after fifteen years exile. | | 


EL HELES D reſtored, 


Ethelred began his new reign with two acts of cruelty, 
that very much exaſperated his enemies againſt him. He 
put Oſred his predeceflor to death, who, though a monk, 
made him unealy*® : and then diſpatched out of the way Al- 
phus and Aliwin, ſons of the good king Altwald. | 

04] During this reign, the Danes made a deſcent into 
Northumberland, and burnt Lindistarn monaſtery. Allured 
by the booty, taken in this firſt expedition, they came again 
next year, and pillaged Tinmouth monaſtery founded by king 


 Egfrid. [795 Ethelred, by the affiſtance of his father-in- 


law, Uffa king of Mercia, prevented them from carrying their 
ravages any farther, and drove them back to their ſhips, 
where almoſt all of them periſhed in a ſudden and violent 
ſtorm on the Engliſh coaſt. 

After Ethelred was recalled, his cruel and revengeful tem- 
per very much inflamed the enmity of the oppoſite faction 
towards him. Mean while, regardleſs of the murmurs of his 
enemies, he thought only of glutting his revenge, and eſta- 
bliſhing himſelf in his throne, by the death or baniſhment 


of thole he moſt feared. At length, attempting to ſend 
Ardulph, one of the principal lords of the country, into 


EF 


a. 1 


exile, he gave the contrary party an occaſion to rebel. [796 
After the civil war had laſted two years, the malecontents, 
finding they had taken a tedious and uncertain way to get 
rid of their king, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. However 
his faction was ſtill powerful enough to place Oſbald, one of 
their own party, on the throne. | 

Charles the Great, Ethelred's friend, was ſo incenſed with 
the Northumbrians, that he was going to proclaim war againſt 
them, as appears in Alcuin's letter, on this occafion, to Offa 
king of Mercia, 


O8 B A L D or 08 RE D. 


[796] Whilſt people were intent upon the public rejoic- 
ings at the election of the new king, the oppoſite party 
laid their meaſures ſo well, that Oſbald was dethroned, 
twenty-ſeven days after his election, and Ardulph choſen in 
his room. 


ARDULPH. 
[796] The diviſions that prevailed in Northumberland Rill 
continued to diſtract that unfortunate kingdom. Ardulph was 


ſupported in the throne only by one of the factions that 
was then the moſt powertul. But this did not hinder the 


other party from frequently attempting to get uppermoſt. 


Alcred, formerly king of Northumberland, left a fon named 
Alemund, who was head of this party. 800] This prince 
beginning to grow formidable, Ardulph put him to death, 


judging it neceflary to ſacrifice him to his ſafety. His 


death being looked upon by his friends as a martyrdom, 
Alcmund was ranked among the ſaints. But this was not all 
that followed upon his death. It afforded the king's enemies 


a pretence to riſe in arms, and ſet Alaric, a lord at their 


head. But this general being vanquiſhed, and flain in 
battle, the malecontents remained quiet for ſome time, in 
expectation of a more favourable opportunity. And, indeed, 
the face of affairs was quickly changed. For the oppoſite 
party became at length fo powerful, that the king was glad 


to eſcape out of his enemies hands, by flying to the court 


of Charles the Great, where the Engliſh were always wel- 
come. | 


A-E F-W A-L Di; 
[808] After the retreat of Ardulph, Alfwald II. who had 


chaſed him away, was placed on the throne ; andreigning abour 
two years, by his death left the crown to Andred. 


AN DPR E D. 


[810] In Andred's reign it was that Northumberland ſub- 
mittcd to the dominion of Ecbert, king of Weſſex, who pu: 
an end to the heptarchy. | 


1H 


* 


HISTORY of THE KINGDOM or 


MA 


HE kingdom of Mercia was bounded on the north by 

the Humber, by which it was ſeparated from North- 
umberland ; on the weſt by the Severn, beyond which were 
the Britons or Welſh ; on the ſouth by the Thames, by which 
it was parted from the kingdoms of Kent, Suſſex, and Wel- 
ſex ; on the caſt by the kingdoms of Eflex and Eaſt-Anglia. 
Thus Mercia was guarded on three fides by three large rivers 
that ran into the ſea, and ſerved for a boundary to all the other 
Kingdoms : hence the name Mercia, from the Saxon word 
Merc, fignitying a Bound, and not, as ſome fancy, from an 


- imaginary river called Mercia, The inhabitants of this king- 


dom are ſometimes termed by hiſtorians Mediterranei Angli, 


or the Midland Engliſh ; and ſometimes Southumbrians, as 
being ſouth of the Humber; but the moſt common name is 


that of Mercians. The principal cities of Mercia were 


Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coventry, Lich- 


r Sjmeon of Durham, and Hoveden, ſay, that Oſred went. from his mo- 


| naſtery into exile. From whence being invited over by ſome of his party, 


but atterwards deſerted by them, he was taken by Ethelred, and put to 


ficld, Northampton, Worceſter, Gloceſter, Derby, Cheſter, 
Shrewſbury, Stafford, Oxford, Briſtol. Ot all the kingdoms 
of the heptarchy, this was the fineſt and moſt conſiderable. 
Its greateſt length was a hundred and fixty miles, and its 
greateſt breadth about one hundred. 


CRID A. 
Firſt king of Mercia, arrived in England in 584. He 


was crowned the ſame or the following year, and died in 
594 


INT E RRE GNU M. 


After Crida's death, Ethelbert, king of Kent and monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, made himſelf maſter of Mercia, and 


death. S. Dunelm. p. 112. Hoved. p. 405. So that he was no monk, as 
Rapin ſuppoſes. ; | 
2 The Saxon Annals ſay in 593. 


He 
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77 { - as will be related in the hiſtory of the 
Wege an but afterwards reſtored it to Wibba, fon 


however ſome right of ſovereignty, the 
have neglected to explain. 


kept 
kingdom of Kent : 
of Crida, reſerving no 
nature of which hiſtorians 


WI B B A. 
[97] This prince reigned nineteen years, and died in 61 5; 
He left a fon called Penda, who ſhould have ſucceeded him, 
but Ethelbert being ſtill alive, and dreading his reſtleſs and 
turbulent ſpirit, lekt Mercia about a year without a king. 
After that he placed Cearlus, coufin-german of Wibba, on 


the throne. 


of 


CL ARDS 


[616] After the death of Ethelbert, in 619, Cearlus freed 
Mercia from the dominion of the kings of Kent. He reigned 
nine years, and died in 624. As he left no children, Penda, 
ſon of Wibba, poflefled the throne after him. 


PEND Ac 


[625] This prince was fifty years old when he came to the 
crown. Ethelbert had not without reaſon pafled him by after 
his father's death, he being the moſt reſtleſs and ſtirring 
prince that ever reigned before or fince in England: he hated 
peace worſe than death, I have already, in the hiſtory of 
Northumberland, ſpoken of his wars with Edwin, Oſwald, 
and Oſwy. His war with the kings of Weſſex and Eaſt- 
Anglia, to avoid repetition, ſhall be related in the hiſtory of 
theſe two Kingdoms. | = | 

In 653, Penda cauſed Peda, his eldeſt ſon, to be crowned 
of Leiceſter, and then ſent him into Northumberland to 
eſpouſe the daughter of king Oſwy, where he was converted 
to Chriſtianity, He brought back with him ſome miſſionaries, 
who preached the Goſpel in Mercia with good ſucceſs. But 
Penda lived and died a pagan. | | 

At length Penda was ſlain in battle, in the cighticth year 
of his age, as was related in the hiſtory of Northumberland. 
He left five ſons, Peda, Wulfer, Ethelred, Merowald, and 
Mercelm ; and two daughters, Ciniburga and Ciniſwintha, | 


INTERREGN: UM. 
[657] After the defeat and death of Penda, Oſwy became 


maſter of Mercia, and kept it three years: however he lett 
Peda, his ſon-in-law, the little kingdom of Leiceſter, But 
Peda being ſoon after poiſoned by his wife, Oſwy ſeized that 
too, and held it with the reſt of Mercia till he was driven 
thence by Wulter, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Northum- 
berland, | | 


WU L. FER. 


[659] Wulfer was almoſt as much a ſtranger to peace as his 
father Penda. He waged war, at ſeveral times, with all the 
neighbouring princes, with various ſucceſs, one while con- 
queror, another while vanquithed. As the particulars of theſe 
wars are not very material, and befides are but lamely re- 
lated by the hiſtorians, it is needleſs to inſiſt upon them. I 
Mall only obferve, that he took Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, 
priſoner, and brought him to Mercia, after having conquered 
his kingdom ®. [663] Some time after, Adelwalch turning 
Chriſtian, during his impriſonment, Wulfer gave him the 
Iſle of Wight, which he had likewiſe ſubdued. There is 
room to conjecture, that Wulfer had alſo conquered the king- 
dom of Effex, fince it is well known he diſpoſed of the biſho- 
pric of London in favour of one Wina. 

Wulfer was ſtill an idolater when he came to the crown ; 
but ſhortly after was converted, and his children were brought 
up in the Chriſtian religion e. Verburga, one of his daugh- 
ters, was. honoured as a faint. He died in 675, thinking to 

leave his crown to his ſon Cenrid ; but his brother Ethelred 
found means to ſupplant his nephew, and obtain the king- 


dom. 8 
E THE LX E. D. 
675] Ethelred, as ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne, 


le alſo defeated Conoxwalch, king of Weſſex, at Aſton, near Walling- 
ford. Sax. Annal. Malmſb. Tyrrel, p. 181. 


© He married Ermenilda, the daughter of Ercombert, king of Kent, 
Hligd. Polychron. p. 236. 


* He married the daughter of Ermenred, king of Kon Higd, Polych. 
: P · 240. - 3 
© Particularly, he deſtroyed. Rocheſter. 
t In this battle 
Trent, 


) „ Huntingd. p. 318. p. 1844 
was thin Elſwin, king Eltrid's brother, near the river 
Sax, Ann, Malmſb. Huntingd. p. 148. 


43 
erected Herefordſhire into a kingdom, and gave it to Mero- 
wald his brother d, who dying without heirs, left it to his 
younger brother Mercelm : but he dying alſo without chil. 
dren, this little kingdom was reunited to Mercia. 

In 679, Ethelred invaded Kent, and made great devaſta— 
tion ©. After that he turned his arms againſt Northumber- 
land i, and compelled Egtrid to reſtore certain Mercian towns, 
taken during the reign of Wulfer. Theodore, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, greatly contributed to the peace concluded be- 
tween theſe two kings. 

In 697, Oſtrith, wife of Ethelred, was aſſaſfinated 8, and 
the little care to diſcover the murderers, gives room to ſuſpect 
the king himſelf was not innocent. | 704} However that be, 
Ethelred growing weary of the world refigned his crown to 
Cenred, his nephew, ton of Wulfer, and turned monk in 
Bardney monaſtery, of which ſhortly after he was made abbor. 


CENRE P. 


[704 | Nothing remarkable was done by this prince, dur- 
ing his tour years reign, but the exchanging his crown for 
the monkiſh habit, after the example of Offa, king of Eſſex, 
who was come to his court to demand Cinifwithna his aunt, 
daughter of Penda, in marriage. By the perſuaſions of this 
princeſs, both kings were prevailed upon to turn monks, and 
go to Rome, and receive the tonſure at the pope's hands. 
Ceolred, ſon of Ethelred, ſucceeded his couſin Cenred. 


CEOLRED: 


[709] Ceolred had a terrible war to ſuſtain againſt Ina, 
king of the Weſt-Saxons. Hiſtorians, according to cuſtom, 
without relating the motives or particulars off this war, only 
ſay, the two Kings, at Wodenburg in Wiltſhire, fought a 
bloody battle with ſuch equal ſucceſs, that neither could 
boaſt of the victory. 

[715 | Ceolred was far from being of his predeceſſor's mind 
to prefer the monks habit before a crown. He not only diſ- 
regarded the monks and the reſt of the clergy, but, if the hiſ- 
torians are to be credited, violated their privileges without 
any ſcruple. This behaviour, ſo contrary to that of all the 
other Engliſh princes, raiſed great clamours againſt him; The 
monks in particular took all occaſions to paint him in the 
blackeſt colours. Their animoſity followed him even in the 
other world: after his death, which happened in 716, they 
gave out that he reſigned his laſt breath, blaſpheming and 
talking with the devil. Such kind of reports againſt thoſe that 
were not in the intereſt of the monks, were not ſpread with- 
out deſign. The hiſtories of thoſe days are full of the like 
tales. Ethelbald, grandſon of Eoppa, brother of Penda, 
mounted the throne after Ceolred. 


a 


E T H E LB A L 5. 


[716.] This prince was one of the moſt illuſtrious kings 
that had hitherto worn the crown of Mercia, to which he 
added the dignity of monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, refigned 
by Ina, king of Weflex, when he turned monk. This dig- 
nity ſeems to have conſiſted originally only in preſiding at 
the general allemblies, and commanding the armies of the 
ſeven kingdoms, and ſome other prerogatives, which con- 
terred no right of ſovereignty over the other kings: at leaſt, 
the electors looked upon it in this light. i But the monarchs 
generally conſidered it after a very different manner: they 


were no ſooner inveſted with it, but their firſt care was to 


graſp at an unlimited power, to which they thought them- 
telves entitled by the examples of the preceding monarchs. 
Ethelbald, improving ſome tavourable junctures in his reign, 
carried 'the prerogatives of the monarchy to the higheſt de- 
gree, and thereby grew very troubleſome and formidable to 
the other kings h. For which reaſon the kings of Weflex and 
Northumberland agreed to attack him from two differcnt 
quarters at once. T Mereia was fituated between theſe two 
kingdoms, Ethelbald was obliged to fend half his army to— 
wards the north, whilſt with the other halt he marched him- 
ſelf againſt the Weſt-=Saxons commanded by Ethelun. | 7 52. } 
The particulars of this war are unknown, except that Ethel- 
bald was vanquiſhed and his army put to rout '. | 


By the South+humbers, i. e. the Mercians, ſouth of the Trent. Sax. 
Ann. Tyrel, p. 210. 

b Anno 733, he took Somerton. In 742, defeated the Welſh, and made 
all the kings and provinces of England, ſouth of the Humber, acknowledge 
him for their ſovereign, Huntingd, Brompt. Sax. Ann. 

i At Beorgford, or Burford, in Oxfordſhire. Tyrrel, p. 266. Huntingd. 
p. 34t, ſays it was at Hereford, See Sax. Ann, Malmſb. Brompt. 


„ A; 


4 


4 OO RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


[757] Four years after, this prince was flain K in a mutiny 
of the army, raiſed by a lord, named Beornred, who was 
proclaimed king by the ſoldiers, 


BEORNKRE D, the Uſurper. 


[757] Beornred's election by the army, who had no right 
to allume ſuch an authority, was very diſpleaſing to the Mer- 
cian lords, eſpecially as the king elect was no ways related to 


the royal family : and therefore, before Beornred had time 


to eſtabliſh himſelf in his uſurpation, they forthwith placed 
on the throne Offa, nephew of the late king. Preſently after, 
Offa drawing an army together, gave the uſurper battle, and 
obtained a complete victory. Some ſay, Beornred was flain, 
and others, that he maintained his ground for a while in 
ſome part of Mercia. e 


. 


[757] Offa was one of the moſt famous kings that reigned 
in England during the heptarchy, not only for his being in- 


veſted with the dignity of monarch, but for his victories over 


the Welſh and the neighbouring Saxon princes, and for ſeve— 
ral other things which I ſhall briefly relate. One of his 
greateſt victories was that over Aldric, king of Kent, in 774). 

Nothing was more common than to ſee thoſe who were 
inveſted with the monarchy, aſpiring to a ſovereign authority 
over the other kings. Offa, treading in the ſteps of his pre- 
deceſſors, never ceaſed to diſturb his neighbours on that oC- 
caſion, and was engaged by his ambition in continual wars 
with ſuch princes as diſputed his pretended rights. But theſe 
wars are ſo confuſedly related by the hiſtorians, that all J 
could ſay would not ſuffice to give a clear notion of them. 
We mult therefore be contented with what has been ſaid of 
him in general, which may ſerve to diſcover the character of 


king Offa. 


Whilſt Offa was employed in ſubduing the Saxon kings, 


the Welſh, always upon the watch to improve the advantages 


| afforded them by the frequent diſſenſions of the Englith, 


thought they had now a fair opportunity to attack him. This 


unexpected war, wherein the Welſh at firſt were ſucceſsful, 


cauſed Offa to conclude a peace with the Engliſh, in order to 
turn his arms againſt the Welſh. He quickly reduced them 
to ſuch a condition, that they were forced to abandon not 
only their late conqueſts in Mercia, but alſo part of their 
own country beyond the Severn, which Offa ſeized and 
pcopled with Engliſh colonies. © But to prevent the Welſh 
from ever retaking it, he threw up a rampart, defended by a 
large ditch, by means of which he parted his conqueſts from 


the reſt of Wales. This rampart, in length twenty-four miles, 


reaching from the mouth of the Dee to the place where the 
Wye runs into the Severn, was called Clawdh Offa, or Offa's 
Dyke . | 

1n 586, Offa made his ſon Egfrid partner with him in the 
government, and gave his daughter Edburg in marriage to 
Brithric king of Weſſex. | N 

What caſt the greateſt blemiſh on Offa's reputation, was 
nis treachery to Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt-Angles. This 
young prince deſigning to marry, came to the court of Offa 
and demanded his daughter Adelfrida in marriage. He was 
received at firſt with great marks of affection and eſteem. 
But ſoon after the ſcene was changed; Offa, by the preſſing 
and repeated inſtigations of Quendrida his wife”, who repre- 
ſented to him that he ought by all means to embrace fo fair 
an opportunity of becoming maſter of Eaſt-Anglia, was per- 
ſuaded to break the moſt ſacred laws of honour and hoſpita- 


lity, by the murder of Ethelbert ®. Which done, he marches 


into Eaſt-Anglia with a numerous army before the Eaſt- 
Angles had time to prepare for their defence, and meeting 


* At Secandune, now called Seckington, in Warwickſhire, Camden, p. 

805 515. and was buried at Reopandune, or Repton, in Derbyſhire. Cam- 

eh, p. 491. 

64 He 1 the kings of Kent, Weſſex, and Northumbria. Huntingd. 
Sax. Ann. Anno 778, he defeated the Weſt-Saxons at Benſington in Ox- 
fordſhire. Huntingd. p. 343. | | 

This dike may be ſeen on Brachy-hill, and near Rhyd or Helig and 
Lanterden in Herefordſhire : and it continued northwards from Knighton over 
a part of Shropſhire into Montgomeryſhire, and goes over the long moun- 
tain of Keyen Digoth to Harden Caſtle, croſs the Severn and Lhau-Drinio 
common; from whence it paſſes the Vynrwy again into Shropfhire, not far 
from Oſwalitry, In Denbighthire it is viſible along the road between Rhy- 
wabon and Wrexham, and being continued through Flintſhire, ends a little 
below Holywell, a place formerly the fite of the caſtle of Baſingwork, 
See Camd, : 698. 
Matt. Paris fays, that he afterwards ſhut her up, and would never let 


her come nigh him again, p. 981. 
„ He was murdered at Mardon, about three miles from Hereford. Lewis's 
Hiſt, of Great Brit. Introd. p. 43. | 


with no oppoſition, ſeizes the kingdom, and unites it tg 
Mercia. | | 

He had no ſooner committed this horrid fact, but he was 
tormented with cruel remorſe. His crime was continually 
before his eyes, and tortured him to ſuch a degree, that he 
could not enjoy a moment's eaſe. To appeaſe his raging 
conſcience, he reſolved upon a journey to Rome (which he 
performed in 794) to obtain a pardon from the pope, and 
ſecure himſelf from the puniſhment due to his crime. The 


pope? granted his requeſt, on condition he would be liberal 
to the churches and monaſteries ; for that was the only way 


then of attoning for fins. It were to be wiſhed that reſti- 
tution had alſo been enjoined as a neceſſary and previous 
condition. | | 
Among the liberalities of Offa to the churches of Rome, 
we mult not omit one of great conſequence for England. Ina, 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, had now founded at Rome a col- 
lege for the education of Engliſh youth; for the maintenance 
whereof the founder ordered a penny to be collected yearly 


of every family in his dominions 4. This kind of charity 


was termed Romeſcot, that is, Tribute of Rome, or, ſent to 
Rome. Offa extended this tax throughout Mercia and Faſt- 
Anglia, the lands belonging to the monaſtery of St. Alban's 
only excepted : and becauſe this money was paid at Rome, 
on a holy day called St. Peter's ad Vincula*, this tax was 
named Peter-pence inſtead of Romeſcot. By this means the 
directors of the college were abundantly ſupplicd wherewitha! 
to defray the expence thcy were at from the great Concourſe 


of the Engliſh, who came to ſtudy at Rome. In proceſs of 


time, the popes pretending 1t was a tribute paid by the Eng- 


liſh to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, converted it to their own. 


uſe, till it was entirely aboliſhed by Henry VIIIò. 


Before Offa left Rome, he obtained of the pope the cano- 


nization of St. Alban, the firſt Britiſh martyr, whoſe relics 


were pretended to be found at Verulam. [795] At his return, 


he built there a fine church and a ſtately monaſtery, to which 
he granted great privileges and a large revenue. From that 
time Verulam was called St. Alban's. Offa was alſo very 
munificent to the church of Hereford, where the body of the 
king of Eaſt-Anglia lay buried, that prayers might be inceſ- 
ſantly made for the murdered and murderer, 

William of Malmſbury, ſpeaking of king Offa, doubts 


whether he ſhould rank him among the good or bad princes*. 


The canonization of St. Alban, procured by his means, and 


the founding a noble monaſtery in honour of that ſaint, being 


put in the balance againſt the murder of Ethelbert, is the 
ground of that hiſtorian's uncertainty. 

The reign of Offa is memorable upon ſeveral accounts; 
His Dike : The union of Eaſt-Anglia to Mercia: Thc 
erecting of Lichfield into an archbiſhoprick®, of which ! 
ſhall ſpeak elſewhere : Peter-Pence : A body of laws pub- 
liſhed under the title of Mercens Leaga, i. e. Laws of the 
Mercians *, which ſerved for pattern to his ſucceſſors, and 
the greateſt part whereof were inferted in king Alfred's laws, 
publiſhed about the end of the next century x. 

Offa had contracted a cloſe friendſhip with Charles the 
Great. We meet with ſome of their Letters in the Life of 
Offa at the end of Matthew Paris's hiftory : A life wherein 
are almoſt as many fables as truths. 

This prince died in 796, after a reign of thirty-nine years. 
Egfrid, who had already been crowned as his partner, ſuc— 
ceeded him both in the kingdom of Mercia, and dignity of 
monarch. | | 


EG FERI D. 
[796] Egfrid, who ſurvived his father but four or five 


months, employed that time in enriching the monks, and 
particularly thoſe of St. Albans. Cenulph, deſcended from 
Wibba by another branch, ſucceeded him in both his dig- 
nities. 


- Þ Adrian, | | 
4 It was all upon twenty-three of our preſent counties, for ſo far his do- 
minions extended. | 


r Firſt day of Auguſt, 


Nich. Bacon, in his Hiſtorical and Political Diſcourſes, chap. ix. makes 


it appear it was far from being a tribute. Rapin. 

Probably the true reaſon why W. Malmſbury gives him an indifferent 
character, is becauſe he ſeized the lands of ſeveral monaſteries, particularly 
of that at Malmſbury. See W. Malmſb. p. 30. . 

* Upon his conquering Kent, he removed the archiepiſcopal ſee from 
Canterbury to Litchfield, See M. Paris, p. 978, 979. Malmſb. de Ponti. 


p. 199. 

88 e this matter, ſee Nicholſon's Hiſtory, libr. p. 45. and his 
preface to Dr. Wilkins's Saxon-Laws. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, lib. i. cap. 20. and Ranulph of Cheſter, lib. i. 
cap. 50. confound theſe Mercian laws with the laws of one Marcia, wife of 
Guithelin a Britiſh king. Alfred the Great fays in his preface to his laws 
That he had taken from the laws of Ethelbert king of Kent, Ina king of 
Weſſex, aud Offa king of Mercia, Rapin, 


| „„ OENULPH 


« 


"> 


him to be aſſaſſinated by one Aſcobert, who threw his body 
into a well, where it was found, as it is pretended, by a mi- 
racle. Quendrida did not reap that benefit from her crime, 


ſhe expected ; for the Mercians placed on the throne Ceolulph 
uncle of the late king. 


RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


CENULPYE: 


| ulph was no ſooner on the throne, but he declar- 
| abe el Edbert-Pren king of Kent, the motive whereot 
| 1 unknown v. We are only told, it proved fatal to the king 
| | bf Kent, who being taken priſoner, was carried to Mercia, 
| : 


| CEOLUL Pp H. 
were Cenulph ordered his eyes to be put out, after he had 


3 placed another king * on the throne of Kent b. 


| T1 TGA PH; 3: 
M. 
REM 1 " I ſhall ſay nothing here of thefe three laſt Kings of Mercia 
[819] Quendrida, eldeſt fiſter of Cenelm, hoping to becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in the hiſtory 
5 mount the throne, if her brother was out of the way, cauſed of the kings of Wellex. | | 
f | 
7 1 
8 | 
- HISTOR Y-0r-THE---SRTITNGDOM- 65: 
8 
5 Tf) Fu HL 1 A 
5 | | \ 
& | 
a | HE kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles was bounded on the As ſoon as he was King of Eaſt-Anglia, he made it his chief 
e | north by the Humber and the German occan : On the buſineſs to bring his ſubjects to the knowledge of the true 
E eaſt by the ſame ocean, which ſurrounded it almoſt on two God ; which indeed was planred among, them in the reign of 
= fides : On the ſouth by the kingdom of Eſſex; and on the Redowald, but having made no great progreſs, was now almoſt 
n weſt by Mercia. Its greateſt length was eighty, and its extinguiſhed, After he had effected this work by the aſſiſtance 
greateſt breadth fifty-five miles. It contained the two COUN- of Felix, a Burgundian prielt, he rorired into a2 monaſtery, 
0— tics of Norfolk and Suffolk, with part of Cambridgeſhire. reſigning his crown to Egric his coufin. 
cs The chief towns were Norwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cam- : | 
n, bridge. I have already related, how this kingdom was found- EG RI. 
ch ed by the Angles that landed on the eaſtern coaſts of Britain, ö | F : 
1 under twelve chiefs, the ſurvivor of whom, Uffa, aſſumed [044] Egric ſoon after his coronation, being attacked by 
by the title of king of the Eaſt-Angles. | Penda King of Mercia, the Eaſt-Angles having no great con- 
55 fidence in their new king, petition Sigebert to quit his mo- 
8 F os | naſtery, and put himſelf at the head of their army. He ſtood 
| out a good while againſt their intreaties: But poſffeſſed with © 
_ | | 8 1 notion that heaven muſt crown fo pious a prince with victory, 
= Pie ATR Ne 8 Frog 5 ed ng . e they preſſed him ſo carneſtly, that at length he yields to their 
nd ede ed him. ” _ requeſt, and heads the army with F.gric, carrying nothing but 
0 IT a {witch in his hand. God, who is not directed by the ima- 
fo 1 ginations of men, gave the victory to the Mercians, both the 
| Eaſt-Anglian kings being flain on the ſpot. They were ſuc- 
5 55781 All we know of this king is, that he died in 599, ceeded by Annas, fon of Ennius, nephew of Redowald. 
be and had ſor ſucceflor his fon Redowald. ANN AS 
= | e | [644] Annas was one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings of Eaft- 
ind { 590] This prince was the moſt illuſtrious of all the kings Anglia. By his aid'it was, that Cenowalch, king of Wellex, 
WS, of Eaſt-Anglia, if not of the whole Heptarchy. As 1 have who fled to him tor retuge, was reſtored to his Kingdom, of 
had occafion to ſpeak of him largely in the hiſtory of Nor- which he had been deprived by Penda in 645. | 
the thumberland, I ſhall only obſerve here that he died in 624, [654. This action drew upon him the hatred of Penda, 
> of leaving his crown to his fon Erpwald. | who, out of revenge, reſolved to carry fire and ſword into 
rem | Eaſt-Anglia. Annas died whilſt he was preparing for his de- 
ERFPWA L. fence, leaving the management of this dangerous war to 
rs. Es | 3 ; Ethelric, his brother and ſucceſſor *. | 
"TY L624] Erpwald made but a very indifferent figure in the | 
ae; Heptarchy, being all along in ſubjection to Edwin king of E THEELETC 
48 Northumberland, who might have deprived him of his king- | | 
dom, with the conſent of the Eaſt-Angles, if the obligations [654] Ethelric dreading the valour and power of Penda, 
he had received trom Redowald his father, would have ſuf- hribes him with a ſum of money to defift from his war with 
"ON fered him to have been guilty of ſo black an ingratitude. the Eaſt-Anglians, and to induce hum to invade Northumber- 
i ; However, he was in reality the ſovereign of Eaſt- Anglia, land, offers to accompany him with all his forces. I have 
2 though he left Erpwald the title of king. Erpwald was aſ— already related how they were both flain in an engagement 
wg faſſinated in 633, after he had reigned about nine years. with Oſwy. Adelwald, brother of Ethelric, mounted the 
85 IN Du | throne after him. 
FR [633] 2 his . had no king for three | | ADE LW:A: LD. | 
Pears, the reaſon whereo « 2 1 K | 
| wh placed on the Wes Bieber, daf beer or re 1055] We know Ng Bey 611659 e e 1908. a 
"RE ine. , | dicd in 664, leaving his crown to Aldulph his nephew, ſon 
5 > of Ethelric. 
rent | 


ther by the mother's fide, 


by an inveterate animoſity againſt them, 


Cenulph died in 819, after a glorious reign of twenty-four 


years. He left a fon very young, named Cenelm, and two 
daughters, Quendrida and Burganilda; 


SG EBERT. 


[636] This prince, who was baniſhed by Erpwald his bro- 


10the on ſuſpicion of aſpiring to the 
crown, had retired into France, where he became a Chriſtian. 


7 Malmſbury aſſigns no other reaſon for it, but that he was puſhed on 


W. Malmſbury ſays, that he o 


 Cuttzed, Malnatoury: rdered him to be ſet at liberty ſoon after. 


which he inherited from Offa, p. 33. 


[819] This prince, after a year's reigh, was depoſed by 
Bernulph, one of the principal lords of the country. 


BERNULPH, 821. I. U DIC AN, 823; 


AL DU LH. 

[ 664] Of "this prince all we can learn is, that he was alive 
in 680, and affiſted at the council of Hatfield. His ſuc- 
ceſſor was Altwald. 


» He reſtored Adelard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the dignity of 
metropolitan. Malmſb. ibid. | : 


© 'The Sax. Ann. Huntingd, p. 317. and Malmſbury ſay, that he was ſlam 
in à battle with Pendas 
ALFWAELD. 


= 


after he had reigned fixty years. 


ALFWALD 


Alfwald died in 749, and was ſucceeded by Beorna and 
Ethelbert, who divided the kingdom b. 


BEORNAad ETHELBERT:. 


q- Ethelbert dying before the year 758, Beorna reigned 
A en we know nothing more of him, but that he was 
ſucceeded by Etheldred. 


Ethelbert. 


= RAPIN's HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 


ETHELDRED 
Etheldred dying about the year 790, left the crown ot 


ETHELBER T, 


This is the prince that Offa king of Mercia put to death 
in order to ſeize his kingdom in 792% From that time 
Eaſt-Anglia and Mercia made but one kingdom. 


1 HM 


HIS TOEHVY or THE KINGDOM of 


CE  & | 


HE kingdom of Eflex, or the Eaſt-Saxons; was bound- 
ed on the north by Eaſt-Anglia, on the eaſt by the 
German ocean, on the ſouth by the Thames, and on the 
weſt by ia/ Its greateſt length was ſeventy-five miles, 
and its breadth thirty-cight. It contained the counties of 
Eſſex and Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire. The prin- 
cipal cities were London and Colcheſter ; the firſt of which be- 
came afterwards the metropolis of all England. It had for- 
merly been very confiderable, by reaſon of its fituation, in 
the time of the Romans, who made it a colony. But in all 
probability it was reduced very low after the arrival of the 
Saxons. . 5 
This country having been extorted from Vortigern by 


Hengiſt, after the maflacre of the Britiſh lords, was erected 
into a kingdom by Ercherwin, the firſt king. Hiſtorians have 


neglected to inform us of the occaſion and manner of found- 
ing this kingdom, by which the ſucceffors of Hengiſt were 
deprived of almoſt as large a tract of land as the kingdom of 
Kent. Had a monaſtery been in the caſe we ſhould have had 
all the particulars. ; 


ERCHENWIN. 


527] Erchenwin began his reign in 527, and died in 587, 
5 | He was ſucceeded by his 
ton Sledda. 


SEED DA 


[587] It is not known in what year this prince died, but 
only that his fon Sadbert or Saba reigned in 599. 


S A BERT. 


604] Sabert was the firſt Chriſtian king of Eſſex, being 
converted by the preaching of Mellitus, and ſollicitation of 
Ithelbert, king of Kent, his uncle, by his mother's fide 3. 
He was noted tor his piety and zeal for the true religion. 
He died in 616, and was ſucceeded by his three ſons b. 


SAXRED, SEWARD, and SIGEBERT. 


616 Theſe three princes reigning together, forſook with 
one conſent the Chriſtian religion, which they had profefled 
during their father's life. After they had reigned ſeven years, 
they raſhly came to an unequal engagement with Cinigihl and 
Quicelm, kings of Weſſex, and were all three cut off, with 
heir whole army. Their ſucceſſor was Sigebert the Little. 


bo © BER T te Little. 


{ 623] Nothing particular is known concerning this prince, 
not ſo much as the time of his death, but only that he was 
tucceeded by Sigebert the Good, grandſon of a brother of pious 
King Sabert, and was on the throne in 653. | 


S1G EBERT the Good. 


[ 653} Sigebert reſtored the Chriſtian religion in his do- 
minions, from whence it had been expelled ever ſince the 


> Tyrrel ſays, he faw in a chronicle of Mailroſs, a king named Switheard, 
who reigned in 749. He might have ſucceeded Alſwald. Rapin. 
He was fainted after his death. Malmſb. Brompt. 


ſole king of Eſſex. 


A 


death of Sabert. He was aſſiſted therein by. Cedd, a North- 
umberland prieſt, confeerated biſhop of the Eaſt-Saxons. 
This prince was afſſaſſinated in 655, by two counts his rela- 
tions, who, having been excommunicated by Cedd, com- 


plained that the king, inſtead of avenging their quarrel, had 


caſt himſelf at the feet of the biſhop, begging pardon for 
converfing with them after their excommunication» His ſuc- 
ceſſor was Swithelm his brother. 


SW THE EM; 


[655] There is nothing particular concerning this prince, 
except that Sebba and Siger fucceeded him. | 


SEBBA md 8 16 E R. 


Sebba was ſon of Seward, and Siger of Sigebert the Little, 
fon of the ſame Seward. Siger returned to idolatry ; but 
Sebba ſtedtaſtly adhered to the Chriſtian religion. They were 
vaflals to the king of Mercia, as was before obſerved in the 
reign of Wulter. Siger dying in 683, Sebba remained 


s E BB A alone. 
[683] Sebba reigned about elevẽn years longer, and then, 


being very old, turned monk in 694. He left his crown to 
Sighard and Senofrid his ſons. 


SIGHARD and SENOFRID. 


[694 } Theſe two brothers reigned, and very probably died, 
together about the year 705. Offa, ſon of Siger, mounted 


the throne after them. 


OFFA. 


[705] This prince defiring to marry, and caſting his eyes 
on Cinitwintha, daughter of Penda, king of Mercia, goes to 
the court of Cenred to demand this princeſs his aunt in mar- 
riage. But Ciniſwintha, being very religious and not young, 
perſuades her lover to turn monk, as ſhe does likewiſe her 
nephew, king of Mercia. Theſe two princes went to Rome 
together, and received the tonſure at the Pope's hands. Offa 


is ſaid by ſome to be ſucceeded by Seolred, or Selred, ſon of 
Sigebert the Good. 


S EO LR E D. 


[707] Scolred reigned thirty-eight years, and was killed 
at laſt, but by whom, or in what manner, is unknown. 
Swithred his ſon ſucceeded him, as ſome ſay. 


S WIT HR E 


746] This is the laſt king of Eſſex, whoſe name occurs 
in hiſtory, or the Saxon Annals. He began his reign in 746, 
and in caſe he was alive at the time of the diſſolution of the 
Heptarchy, muſt have reigned ſeventy-eight years. 

Ot all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, there in none whoſe 
hiſtory is ſo imperfect as that of the kingdom of Eſſex. 


2 Ricula, ſiſter to Ethelbert, was Sabert's mother. Rapin. 


» He was buried in St. Paul's cathedral, which, according to ſome, he 
built. Higd. Polychr. p. 228. | 
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p H E kingdom of Kent, the firſt that was founded by 

the Saxons, being neither large not very conſiderable, 
made no figure in the Heptarchy, only during the reigns 
of Hengiſt and Ethelbert. It was very advantageouſly fitu- 
ated, having the ſea on the ſouth and eaſt; the Thames on 
the north; and the little kingdom of Suffex on the weſt. As 
Jong as this laſt ſubſiſted, it ſerved as a bulwark to the kings 
of Kent, againſt the ambition of the kings of Weſſex. But 
after it was ſubdued by the Weſt-Saxons, the kingdom of 
Kent was in continual danger of falling under the dominion 
of theſe powerful neighbours. The truth is, the jealouſy be- 
tween the kings of Weſſex and Mercia, and the equality of 
their forces, were the only things that long prevented this 
little kingdom from becoming a prey to one or other of them. 
It was not above ſixty miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 
he chief towns were Dorobern or Canterbury, the capital; 
Dover, Rocheſter, and ſome others not ſo large indeed, but 
Conſiderable however for their ſituation and harbours, as. 
Sandwich, Deal, Folkſtone, Reculver, &c. 


HENGIST, firſt king. 


* 


Hengiſt arrived in Great-Britain in 449. He aſſumed the 


title of King of Kent in 455, and died in 488, He was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon Eſcus. 
ES CU S8. 


F488] As the Saxons, after the death of Hengiſt, confede 
red the command of their armies on Ella king of Suſſex, 
Eſcus very likely was not in ſo great eſteem as his father, I 
know of nothing remarkable concerning his reign *, which 


laſted to the year 512. His ſucceſſor was Octa his ſon. 


OC A. 


[ 512 | This prince ie or at leaſt could not prevent 
the diſmembring of Eſſex and Middleſex from the kingdom 
of Kent, to form the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons. This is 
the only particular we meet with during his twenty-two years 
reign. After Octa, his father Hermenric aſcended the throne 
of Kent. | 


H-ERM:EN:R-IC. 


There is nothing particular concerning this prince, who 
reigned however thirty years. Before his death he aſſociated 
Ethelbert his fon and ſucceſſor. 


E T HE I. BERT. 


568] Ethelbert was one of the moſt celebrated kings, not 
only of Kent but of the whole Heptarchy. He was famous 
upon many accounts, particularly for his being the firſt Chriſ- 
tian king of his nation. But as J intend to ſpeak elſewhere of 
the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, I ſhall relate here only 
ſuch of Ethelbert's actions as reſpect not religion. 

This prince, who had a great and an aſpiring genius, be- 
held with regret, that his predeceſſors had loſt the dignity of 
monarch and the ſuperiority Hengiſt had over all the Saxons 
ſettled in his time in Great Britain. At his coming to the 
crown, he finds Ceaulin king of Weſſex, in poſſeſſion of this 
ſuperiority as monarch. [568] He reſolves to diſpute it with 


him, but is twice worſted. For this cauſe he remains quiet 


till the year 593, when he takes up arms again, not ſingly as 


before, but in conjunction with all the other kings, who are 


diſpleaſed with Ceaulin's ſeizing the kingdom of Suſſex. 
Ethelbert being declared general, defcated Ceaulin, who died 


ſoon after. 


H. Huntingdon ſays, that he enlarged his dominions, by conquering the 
kingdoms of the Britons, p. 312. f 
Malmſbury obſerves, that king Ethelbert, in the beginning of his 
reign, was a {corn to the neighbouring princes; for being beaten in one or 
two battles, he could ſcarce defend his own territories : but when in his 5 ro 


years he had learned more experience in war, he ſoon brought under his ſub- 


N x 

After Ceaulin's death, Ethelbert being elected monarch of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and forgetting the fall of Ceaulin, of which 
he himſelf was the cauſe, exercited an almoſt abſolute power 
over all the kingdoms lying ſouth of the Humber, the Nor- 
thumbrians alone having found means to keep themſelyes in- 
dependent. All the reſt choſe rather to ſubmit than contend 
with him b. ; 

Beſides his being formidable to his neighbours for his great 
accompliſhments, he had moreover the advantage of bing: 
allied to France by means of his marriage with Bertha, .daugh- 
ter of Cherebert king of Paris. This alliance procured him 
great reſpect, the kings his neighbours having reaſon to dread 


the introducing the French into England, as he might eafily 


have done. But though the haughtineſs wherewith Ethelbert * 
treated them, atter ſeveral victories, made them very uncaſy, 
they had ſtill a much greater occaſion to be alarmed, a 
594] Upon the death of Crida, king of Mercia, 
bert ſeized that Kingdom, though the deceafed king had left 
a ſon of fit age to tucceed him. In this Ethelbert trod ex- 
actly in the ſteps of Ceaulin, though he had himſelf ſtirred 
up the other kings againſt that monarch, on account of his 
ambition. Thus men, for the molt part, condenin in others 
what they approve in themſelves. Ethelbert, it, ſecms, pre— 
tended that he had a right as monarch, or as deſcendent of 
Hengiſt, to ſucceed to all the vacant thrones in the Heptarchy, 
for when fortune ſmiles en a man, heeafily finds reaſon, good 
or bad, to ſupport the moſt exorbitant pretentions.  i-lowever 
this be, the Anglo-Saxon princes, alarmed at this open ufur- 
pation, began to ſtir, and take meaſures to put a ſtop to this 
formidable power, betore it grew 'to a greater height, The 
monarch dreading they would all join in a league againſt him, 
and ſerve him as they did Ceaulin, thought it not prudence 
to expoſe himſelf to the ſame danger. Accordingly, to make 
them eaſy, he reſtored the kingdom of Mercia to Wibba, for 
of Crida, reſerving however ſuch an authority over hinz, kia 
he durſt not undertake any thing without his order or leave. 


Satisfied with this kind of moderation, the Ene!ith princes 
bl S 1 


Ethel- 


laid aſide all thoughts of a war, which necethty alone had. 
driven them to. 3 


Nothing very remarkable happened in the reſt of Ethel 
bert's reign, except what relates to religion, of which I mall 

| Su, | Sion, 
ſpeak in the hiſtory of the church. This prince had two 
wives, the firſt was Bertha of France, by whom he hud 
Edbald his ſucceflor, and Ethelburga, married to Edwin king; 
of Northumberland. The name of his ſecond wife is unknowns 
He dicd in 616 ©, after he had reigned fifty-two years, 


* 


E DUB A LD. 


Edbald was very unlike his father. [916] As ſoon as he 
became his own maſter, he forſook the Chriſtian religion, and 
turned Heathen. He is even laid to have married the queen his 
mother-in-law. His vices rendering him flothful and un- 
active, all the Engliſh ſovereigns caſt off the yoke they had 
worn during the life of Ethelbert. The king of Mercia in 


particular having freed himſelf from the ſervitude Ethelbert 


had kept him in, Edbald had neither the power nor courage 
to maintain what the king his father thought he had ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed. I don't know whether hiſtorians are not agreed 
in giving this prince a very bad character, in order to {et off 
his converſion the more. However this be, they aſſure us, 
that by the pains of Laurentius archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
he was brought to a ſenſe of his errors, and returning to the 
profeſſion of the goſpel, ſpent the remainder of his days in the 
practice of its precepts. He left two ſons, Ermentred and 
Ercombert, which laſt ſucceeded him, and a daughter named 


Enſwith, foundreſs of the abby of Folkſtone. 


jection all the nations of the Anglo-Saxons; except the Northumbrians. 
Rapin. 

© Bede places his death in 613. Feb. 24. 

d By Emma daughter of the king of the Franks. 
twenty-three years, 


Malmfb. He reigned 
Huntingd. p. 317. 


P Through 
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ER COM BERT. 
[640] Ercombert, though the youngeſt of Edbald's ſons, 


found means to aſcend the throne, in prejudice of his cider 
brother e. This prince ordered the temples of the falſe gods 
to be razed to the ground, and the idols broken in picces, 
leſt they ſhould prove a ſnare to the people. Ermentred his 


- brother, being ſeized with a diſtemper that brought him to 


his grave, he promiſed to leave the crown, which of right 
belonged to him, to his children. But he did not perform 
his promiſe : Perhaps it. was too late when he came to think 
of it juſt before his death, in the year 664. He left two 
ſons, Egbert and Lothair, and two daughters; Ermenilda 
the cldeſt was the wife of Wulpher king of Mercia : the 
other was a nun. | | 


EGB ER F. 


[664] Egbert was no ſooner on the throne, but he put 
two ſons of his uncle Erminfrid to death, for fear they ſhould 
diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of the crown. He preſented their 
ſiſter Domnena with ſome lands in the iſle of Thanet, where 
ſhe founded a monaſtery. This prince died in 673, leaving 
two ſons, Edric and Widred, who were not his immediate 
ſucceſſors, the crown being ſeized by their uncle Lothair. 


LOFTH-AI RR 


[673] After Lothair had reigned ten years unmoleſted &, 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his family, he made his ſon Richard 
partner with him in the government. [685] This proceed- 
ing obliges his nephew Edric, fon of his brother Egbert, to 
withdraw from court, and apply to Edelwalch king of Suſſex 
for aid, who puts him at the head of an army ; with which 
entering Kent, he vanquiſhed Lothair, who diced of the wounds 
he received in battle. After this victory, Edric was crowned 
without oppoſition. Richard, ſon of Lothair, fled into Ger- 
many, where Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, an Engliſhman, 
gave him his fiſter in marriage, and cauſed him to be elected 
king of Suabia, if we may believe ſome hiſtorians. I do not 
know how he came to die at Lucca in Tuſcany, where his 
tomb is {till to be ſeen. [685] They ſtile him king of Eng- 
land, though at woſt he was but king of Kent. 


E DRI. 


This prince reigned but. two yearsh, and as he had no 
children, left the crown to his brother Widred, who was 


iced to make Swabert his partner, whoſe extraction is un- 


known. | | 
WIDRE D and SWA BERT. 


686] Alter Edric's death, troubles and commotions aroſe 
in the kingdom of Kent, occaſioned by the ambition of ſome 
hes who fortified themſelves, and refuſed to acknowledge 
\\ idared for king. Probably Swabert was one of the princi— 
pal of the rebels, fince he was aflociated into the government. 
it 15 not known whether he was any way related to the royal 
family.“ | ND 

In the reign. of theſe two kings, Cadwallo king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, imagining the inteſtine diviſions of Kent would 
render tne Kingdom an eaſy conqueſt, ſent an army thither 
under the command of his brother Mollon, who over-ran 
great part of the country. [678] Bur at length the two kings 
joining forces, vanquiſh him in battle. Mollon perceiving 
he was cloſely purſued, took ſhelter with twelve others in a 
houſe which they valiantly defended : But the Kentiſh ſoldiers 


8 U 8 


FH kingdom of Suſſex was one of the moſt inconfi- 
derable of the Heptarchy. It contained only the two 
counties of Suſſex and Surry, the greateſt part of which con- 


© Throngh the affiſtance and appointment of his father. S. Dunelm. p. $6. 

t Malmfb, p. 10. gives this character of him, „That he was famous 
both for his piety towards God, and love to his country.“ | 

This could not be, it M-Imſbury's account be true, viz. That he was 
moleſted for eleven years by Edric the fon of Egbert, and that they had 
ſeveral Engagements, with various ſucceſs, p. 11, 


ſetting fire to it, they all miſerably periſhed in the flames, 
Cadwallo ſoon revenged the death of his brother, whom he 
tenderly loved. He entered Kent with a formidable army, 
and never ceaſed till he had deſtroyed the whole country with 
fire and ſword. After this invaſion, Kent was reduced ſo low, 
that it never more made any figure in the Heptarchy. 

The two kings enjoyed no repole till the year 691. This 
perhaps is the reaſon of Bede's placing the beginning oi 
Widred's reign in this year, though he was crowned five year; 
before. Swabert died in 695, and Widred remained ſole king 
ot Kent. | 


WI D RE D alone. 


69 5] He reigned twelve years alone, and died in 725, 


leaving three ſons, Ethelbert, Edbert, and Aldric: The two 
eldeſt jointly ſucceeded him. | 


ETHELBERT and EDBERT. 


[725] Theſe two brothers reigned together till the year 


748, when Edbert died. 


ETHELBER T alone. 


[748] This prince reigned ten or twelve years alone, and 
after a reign of thirty-ſix years, left his crown to his brother 
Aldric. He had aflociated his ſon Ardulph, who died before 


him k. 


A LD RIC. 


760] Aldric was frequently attacked by his neighbours, 
who ſceing the weak eſtate of the kingdom of Kent, im 
proved the opportunity to ſubdue it. Offa king of Mercia 
was one of the molt forward. He gained a battle upon Aldric, 


which ſunk the affairs of Kent very low, but however, the 
jcalouſy of the other kings would not ſuffer Offa to become 


maſter of the kingdom. Beſides, he was diverted from the 
war by a Welſh invaſion in Mercia, as hath been related in 
the hiſtory of that prince. Had it not been for this, he 
would in all likelihood have united Kent to Mercia. | 

Aldric had aflociated his ſon Alcmund, but that prince 
dying before him, he left no heirs, and with him ended the 
race of Hengiſt. After his death, Edbert, firnamed Pren, 
was placed on the throne. t 


EDBER-T-PREN. 


[794] The kingdom of Kent being extremely weakened, 
Ccnulph king of Mercia, making uſe of fo fair an opportu- 
nity, ravaged it from one end to the other; and at laſt having 
deteated and taken Edbert priſoner, carried him into Mercia, 
and put out his eyes. After that he placed on the throne 
Cudred, who was in abſolute dependence upon him, and paid 
him tribute, | 


CUD REI 


[879] This tributary king reigned eight years as vaſſal of 
the king of Mercia, who permitted, after his death in 895, 
his ſon Baldred to ſucceed him. 


BA L103 K-13, 


[805] In the reign of Baldred it was that the Heptarchy 
was diffolved. This diflolution began with the conquelt ot 
Kent by Ecbert, king of Wellex, as will be ſeen hereafter. 


2 


ZE HISTORY or THE KINGDOM or 


fiſted of the large foreſt of Andredſwald, ſo called by the 


Saxons from Anderida, the name it had in the time of the 
Romans. As this foreſt ftood untouched when Ella con- 


For he was deprived both of hq&Fingdom and life, fays Malmſb. p. 11. 
but how, he does not mention. 
According to this computation, he muſt have reigned forty years, wheres 
as Malmſbury ſays he reigned but thirty-three, p. 11. | 
In this reigu Canterbury was bunt. Malmſb. p. 11. 
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quered Suſfex, we may ſuppoſe it was cleared by degrees, 


is kingdom was not above fifty miles long and forty broad. 
*& low, ond on the north by the Themes: on the ſouth 
by the fea, on the caſt by the kingdom of Kent, and on the 
The capital city was Chicheſter, built by 
Ciſſa, the ſecond king of this Kingdom. He built alſo Citl- 


bury, whoſe ruins are ſtill to be ſeen. 


E L L A, firſt king. 


491] Ella arrived in Britain in 476, and was crowned 
king of Sullex in 491. He was a prince of ſo great reputa- 
tion among the Saxons, that they judged him worthy to {uc- 
ceed Hengiſt in the command of their armies. He met with 
ſome ill ſucceſs, having to deal with ſo experienced a gencral 
as Arthur. But however it did not hinder him from ſettling 
in the country where he firſt landed, and founding there the 
kingdom of Suſſex, or of the South-Saxons. I have largely 
ſpoken of Baldulph and Colgrin his ſons, flain in the battle 
of Badon. This prince dying in 514, left the crown to his 
only ſurviving ſon Cilla. 


CES y A. 
A | 

[ £14] Ciſſa was memorable only for his long reign of ſeventy- 
ſix years, and, I may add, his great age. For ſuppoting him 
but a vear or two old when his father brought him over, in 
476, he muſt have been at leaſt one hundred and fifteen, or 
one hundred and fixteen years of age, when he died, in 590. 
But it is not very likely Ella ſhould bring with him'a child 
of a year old. 3 5 
- [590] Ciſſa leaving no iſſue, Ceaulin, king of M eflex and 
monarch of the Anglo-ſaxons, ſeized the kingdom of Suflex, 
This occaſioned the league againſt him. But notwithſtand- 


ing his being vanquiſhed, Ceolric his nephew and ſucceilor 


remained in poſſeſſion of Suffex. 

From the, time the South-Saxons made ſeveral attempts to 
ſhake off the yoke of the Kings of Wellex. And herein 
properly conſiſts the hiſtory of Suffex, till the kingdom was 


entirely ſubdued. 


In 607, they revolted againſt Ceolric, king of Weſſex, 
but were reduced to obedience. 

In 648, they made another ſtruggle with better ſucceſs. 
Ctnowalch, king of Weſſex, continuing ſtill in Eaſt-Anglia, 
and Penda, king of Mercia, being maſter of Weflex, the 
South-Saxons took the opportunity to place on their throne 
a king named Adelwalch. | 


A DEL WA IL. CH, 
684] The kingdom of Weſſex having ſuffered much by. 


Penda's invaſion, who ſeized and kept it three years, Ceno- 
walch was little able, after his reſtoration, to dethrone the 


new king of Suſſex. But Adelwalch however was not left in 
quiet: {661] Wulfer, king of Mercia, having attacked 
Cenowalch, and worſted him in ſeveral encounters, pene— 


trated as far as Suſſex, where vanquiſhing Adelwalch in bat- 


tle, he took him priſoner, and atter that became maſter of 
his kingdom and the [le of Wight. Adelwalch having em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion in Mercia, where he was priſoner, 
Wulfer ſet him at liberty, and made him a preſent of the 
Iſle of Wight a. | 

It is very probable Adelwalch, after the death of Wulfer, 
recovered the kingdom of Suflex, ſince we find in the Saxon 
Annals, that he was on the throne in 686. 

[686] The fame year Cedwalla, a Well Saxon fugitive prince, 
entered Suſſex with an army, and Adelwalch, endeavourins 
to drive him thence, was flain in battle b. & 

After the death of Adelwalch, Cedwalla would fain have 
made himſelf maſter of Suflex, but was oppofed by Authun 
and Berthun, who were returned with an army from an ex- 
pedition in the kingdom of Kent. Ar the ſame time, Ced— 
walla, hearing of the death of the king of Wetlex, who had 
expelled him his doininions, returned thither, where he was 
placed on the throne, Mean while, Authun and Berthun 
were crowned kings of Suflex. They are ſaid bY ſome to be 
ſons of Adelwalch, and by others his generals only. 


AUT Hu N and. B E RT II UN. 


688] Theſe two kings did not live long undiſturbed. 
Cedwalla, now become king of Welles, made war upon 
them, and gained a battle, wherein Berthun was flain, 

A U T-H-UN.: alone; 

Authun very prõbably preſerved the crown of Suſſex by 
an entire dependence on the king of Weſlex, who, after the 
death of Authun, would not ſuffer even the vacant throne ro 
be flled. | 

[722] The South-Saxons made ſeveral attempts to recover 
their liberty. They took up arms in 722 : but having taken 
wrong meaſures, Ina, King of Weſiex, reduced then to obe— 
dience. | 

[725] Three years after, taking advantage of ſome troubles 
that broke out in Weſſex, they placed on the throne à king 
named Albert. But Ina having defeated and flain the new 
King, united their kingdom to his own. = 

[754] However, this prevented them not in 734, in the 
reign of Sigebert, king of Wellex, afterwards depoſed, from 
revolting once more, and chuſing one Oſmond for their king. 
In all likelihood Cenulph, ſucceſſor of Sigebert, found 
means to reduce them again to a ſtate of dependence. From 
that time the South Saxons, as far as appears, never attempr- 
ed to recover their liberty, their country being conſidered 


ever after as a province of Weſſex. 
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3 Þ- "3 


HERE were 1n the heptarchy three kingdoms, two of 
Angles and one of Saxons, that greatly ſurpaſſed the 
rc!t in grandeur and power. The two kingdoms of Angles 
were Northumberland firuated beyond the Humber, and 
Mercia containing all that lay between the Humber, the 
Thames, and the Severn, with the two kingdoms of Eſſex 
and Eaſt-Anglia. Weſſex, the third great kingdom, inhabited 
by Saxons and Jutes, was fituated ſouth of the Thames, in 
breadth about ſeventy miles, from the Thames to the Britiſh 
Channel; and in length one hundred and fifty, from the 
frontiers of Suſſex to the river Tamar, which parted it from 
Cornwal. The principal cities were Wincheſter the capital, 
Southampton, Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, Sherborn, 
Exeter, where a great many Britons were mixed with the 
Saxons, The Iſle of Wight, inhabited by Jutes, was alſo dc- 
pendent on this kingdom. 1 | 
As cach kingdom of the heptarchy derived its name from 
the inhabitants and fituation, the kingdom of Weflex, or of 
the Weſt-Saxons, was ſo called becauſe it lay weſt of Suſſex, 


And of the country of the Meanvari in Weſſex, Bede, lib. iv. cap. 13. 
which is ſuppoſed to be that part of Hampſhire, that is now divided into the 


S 6 X. 


Kent, and Eſſex. Beſides the extent, the ſituation of this 
kingdom made it alſo very conſiderable, ſince it was guarded 
on the north by. the Thames, and on the fouth by the fea ; 
on the ealt it was bounded by the little kingdom of Suſſex, 
not at all formidable to its neighbours ; and on the weſt by 
the Britons ot Cornwal, divided ſo from the reſt of their 
countrymen the Welſh, by the mouth of the Severn, that it 
was almoſt impoſhble for them to aſſiſt one another. 


ER DIC. 


[519] This prince, of whom J have largely ſpoken in the 
ſecond book, arrived in Britain in the year 495, and was 
crowned the firſt time king of the Weſt-Saxons in 519, aiter 
Arthur had ſurrendered to him the two counties of Hamp— 
ſhire and Somerſetſhire, the whole then of this kingdom. He 
was crowned a ſecond time at Wincheſter in 532,-or 533, by 
the ſame title, upon the delivery of Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, 


hundreds of Meanſborow, Eaſt-Mean, and Weſt-Mean. Camden in II ampſhire, 
? And after a reign of eighteen years, Huntingd, p. 314. 


This 


— 


1 
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Devonſhire, and Dorſetſhire, by Modred. He died in 534, 


leaving his crown to his ſon Cenric. 
CE-N-:K 1 C. 


#534] Cenric, who during his father's life was renowned 
for his valour and conduct, after he was king, preferred a 
quiet life to the noiſe and hurry of arms. We do not find 
he acted any thing memorable during his reign, except de- 
feating the Britons, who ventured to attack him in 552. He 
died in 560, and was ſucceeded by Ceaulin his eldeſt ſon. 


CEAULEN: 


[ 560 Ceaulin, being elected monarch after his father's 


death, carried the prerogatives of that dignity to a very great 


height. Having brought the neighbouring princes into ſub- 
jection, he made them apprehenſive, by ſeizing the kingdom 
of Suflex after Ciſſa's death, that he intended to reduce all 
England into one kingdom. The better to ſecure Suſſex, he 
went and kept his court at Chicheſter, leaving the govern- 
ment of Weſſex to Ceolric, his nephew, whom he defigned 
for his ſucceſſor. His ambition cauſed all the other kings, 
Ccolric himſelf not excepted, to enter into a league againſt 
him. He was vanquiſhed by the king of Kent, who com- 
manded the confederate army ©, and forced to fly to ſome 
unknown corner, where he ended his days ſoon after. His 
wars with the Britons and Aidan king of Scotland, were re- 


lated in the ſecond book. 


CEO ELEC 
594] Nothing particular occurs concerning this prince 
after his acceſſion to the throne upon the death of his uncle 
Ceaulin. He died in 598, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Ccolulph. | 5 
g CEOLULPH. 


[598] All we know of this prince is, that in 607, he re- 


duced to obedience the South-Saxons, who had revolted d. 
He died in 6171, and had for his ſucceſſor Cinigiſil, his ne- 


phew, ſon of Ceolric. 
CINTG-TSTEE 


[611] A year after his. coronation, Cinigiſil aſſociated Qui- 
celm his brother, or rather divided with him the kingdom 


| of Weſlex. | 


CINIGTSIL ad d] 


[612] Theſe two brothers obtained, in 614, a ſignal vic- 
tory over the Britons ©. | 

[614] I have already given an account of Quicelm's wars 
with Edwin king of Northumberland, and ſhall have turther 
vccafion to mention him in the hiſtory of the church; and 
therefore ſhall fay no more pf him here. [635] Quicelm 
turned Chriſtian a little before his death, which happened in 


635. | 
CINIGISTL alone. 


[636] This prince, who had embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion ſome time before his brother, reigned alone till his 
death, He left his crown to his ſon Cenowalch. 


CENDQO WAL EH, 


[643] The reign of Cenowalch was much troubled by his 
wars with the kings of Mercia. [645] Penda, whoſe fiſter 
he had married and divorced, attacked him when he leaſt ex- 
pected it, and compelled him to abandon his kingdom, and 
tly for refuge to Annas, king of the Eaſt-Angles, where he 


© This battle was fought at Wodenſdike. Malmſb. p. 12. now called 
Wanſdike, in Wiltſhire. See Camden in Wiltſhire, | 

{4 Huntingdon ſays, that during his whole reign, he was engaged in wars 
either with the Englith, the Scots, or the Piéts, p. 315. And Malmſbury, 
that he ſpent his whole life in wars, and was never idle, being always em- 
ployed either in defending or enlarging his dominions, p. 12. 

© At Beamdune, Sax, Annal. which Mr, Camden takes to be Bampton in 
Devonſhire, or Bindon in Dorſetſhire, p. 54, 56. They had alſo a battle 
with Penda, king of Mercia, who attempted to take Cirenceſter from them. 
Malmſb. p. 12. | 

At Witgeorneſbrug, ſays Malmſb. p. 13. The Saxon Annals ſay at 
Bradenford, now Bradford, in Wiltſhire. Sce Camden, | 

Near the hill called Pene, in Somerſetfhire ; the Welſh were driven 
pack as far as the river Parret, Hunt. p. 317. Malmſb. 


remained the three years Penda kept poſſeſſion of Weſſex. 
[646] Cenowalch was converted in Eaſt-Anglia, and at length 
reſtored to his kingdom by the aſſiſtance of Annas. [648.] 

In 652, he obtained a ſignal victory over the Britons f; 
which was followed by another in 6588, | 

[ 661 ] Some years after, he was engaged in war with Wul- 
fer, ſucceſſor of Penda ; but which was the aggreflor, or 
what was the ſucceſs of the war, is unknown. Wulfer was 
defeated and taken priſoner. Others affirm he had entirely 
the advantage, which to me ſeems moſt likely h. It is cer- 
tain Wulter conquered Suſſex and the Ifle of Wight, which 
he could not have done, if Cenowalch had been in condition 
to oppoſe him. However this be, Cenowalch died in 672, 
and left his crown to his queen Sexburga. 


DEL ABURGA. 


[627] She was a princeſs of great courage, of a very ſu- 
blime and extenſive genius, and poſſeſſed all the qualifications 
neceflary for well-governing a kingdom. She reigned but 
one year, and then died, as ſome ſay ; but according to 
others, was depoſed by the Weſt-Saxons, who thought it a 
diſhonour to obey a woman i. | 

After the death or expul%n of Sexburga, the kingdom 
was divided among ſeveral of the great men k, of whom 
Cenfus, a prince of the royal blood, deſcended from Cerdic, 
was the chiet. Nothing more particular is known concerning 
this diſmembering of the kingdom, which however was 
united again into one body, after theſe petty tyrants were 
cither dead or expclled. | 


CENFUS, ESCWIN, and CENT WIN. 


In 674, Cenfus affociated his ſon Eſcwin, and probably 
was forced to let Centwin, brother to the late king Ceno- 
walch, reign allo over ſome part of the kingdom. 

The next year, Wulfer attacked the kings of Weſſex, 
whoſe army was commanded by Eſcwin. A bloody battle 
was fought, in which Wulfer had the advantage, though the 
loſs on both ſides was very great. 5 5 

Cenfus died two years after, and Eſcwin his ſon did not 
long ſurvive him. Thus Centwin remained ſole king of 


Weſſex. 
C ENT WII alone. 


676] Hiſtory informs us, that in 682, Centwin obtained 
a ſignal victory over the Welſh ®, upon which Cadwallader 


their king was forced to go and ſue for aſſiſtance from the 


king of Armorica : the Welth prince afterwards took a 
journey to Rome, where he died. 

About the end of Centwin's reign, Cedwalla, a prince of 
the blood-royal of Weſſex, had ſo gained the people's at- 
fection, that the king, being jealous of him, ordered him to 
depart the kingdom. As Cedwalla could not diſpute the 
king's command, he retired into Suffex ; and being well be- 
loved, a great many young people choſe to accompany him, 
and follow his fortune, inſomuch that he entered Suſſex with 
a fort of army n. Adelwalch, then king of Suſſex, angry at 
Cedwalla's preſuming to enter his dominions in a_warhke 
manner, and without his permiſſion, would have driven him 
thence, but was flain in the fight. After this victory, Ced- 
walla would have ſeized the kingdom, but was prevented by 
Authun and Berthun, as before related in the hiſtory of 


Suſſex. Mean while, Centwin happening to die, Cedwalla 


returned to Weſſex. and was placed on the throne. 


CED WAL 1A; 


686] Cedwalla was not only king of Weſſex, but Iike- 
wile monarch of the Anglo-Saxons. His firſt war was with 


Authun and Berthun kings of Suflex, ſpoken of before. 


Having ended this war to his advantage, he turned his 
arms againſt Kent, from whence he carried off a great booty. 


n Malmſbury ſays, that Cenowalch deprived Wulfur of the greateſt part 
of his kingdom, p. 13. But Huntingdon aftirms that Cenowalch was de- 
feated, p. 317. 

i M. Weſtminſter ſays, ſhe was expelled the kingdom by the nobles, who 
deſpiſed female government, But what authority he had for this, does not 
appear. Malmſbury gives her a great character. 

& For about the ſpace of ten years. Bede, lib. iv. cap. 12. 

! At a place called in the Saxon Annals, Bedanheafde, now Bedwin, in 
Wiltſhire, Camden. 

m He rayaged their country, and purſued them as far as the ſea, or St. 
George's Channel. Huntingd. p. 318. Malmſb. p. 14. 

a According to Malmſbury, he carried away all that were able to carry 
arms, that he might leave the country defenceleſs, p. 14. 
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Then he attacked the Iſle of Wight, which belonged to the 
king of Suſſex ever ſince Wulpher's grant to Adelwalch. 
Alwald, brother to Authun being then governor of the ille, 
undertook its defence; but as Cedwalla's forces were much 
fuperior to his, he was forced at laſt to abandon the iſle to 
the mercy of the.conqueror. The inhabitants being yet ido- 
haters, Cedwalla, through a falſe zeal of religion, refolved to 
root them out, and people the iſland with chriſtians, Fle 
would have executed this barbarous retolution, had nor Wil- 


fred, formerly biſhop of York, and then biſhop of Selſey in 


Suſſex, repreſented to him that it would be much better to en- 
deavour to convert them. Upon the biſhop's remonſtrances, 
Cedwalla relented, but on condition the inhabitants would be 
inſtantly baptized. 'The poor wretches, who had no time to de- 
berate, embraced the chriſtian religion at the firſt preaching 
of Berwin, a prieſt, nephew of Wilfred, who was entruſted 
with their converſion, if the bare declaration of pcople threat- 
ned with death in caſe of refuſal, may be called by that name. 
- [687] Some time after Cedwalla ſent his brother Mollon 
with an army into Kent. The miſerable death of Mollon 
there, and the terrible manner Cedwalla revenged it, have 
already been related in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

| [688] At length, Cedwalla reſolved to take a journey to 
Rome, to receive baptiſm at the hands of the pope ; for al- 
though he was a chriſtian and a great Zealot, he had never 
been baptized. He performed this journey in 688. As he 
travelled through France and Lombardy, he was every where 
very honourably received. Cunibert king of the Lombards 
was particularly remarkable for the noble entertainment he 


| ak him. [688] When he came to Rome, he was baptized 


pope Sergius II. who gave him the name of Peter. He 
had all along wiſhed to die ſoon after his baptiſm, and he had 
his wiſh, for he died a few weeks after at Rome. He was bu- 
ried in St. Peter's church, where a ſtately tomb was erected 
to his memory, with an epitaph ſhewing his name, quality, 
age, and time of his death ». He left, by Cendrith his queen, 


two ſons, who did not ſucceed him by reaſon of their tender 


age. Ina his couſin mounted the throne after him. 


IN X. 
[688] Of all the kings that reigned in England during the 


Heptarchy, Ina was one of the moſt famous and illuſtrious : 
he muſt needs have been of great repute, ſince the ſame year 


| he was crowned he was declared monarch of the Anglo-. 


Saxons in a general aſſembly, where Scbba king of Eflex, his 
friend, ſerved him effectually. | 
Ina's wars with the Britons in Cornwal, the kings of Kent, 
the South-Saxons, and king of Mercia, rendered his valour, 
merit, and abilities more and more conſpicuous, But as hil- 
torians have only told us the ſucceſs, without mentioning the 
motives and circumſtances of theſe wars, it is impoſſible to 
give a particular account of them. [694] They only inform 
us, that he carried his arms into Kent, from whence nothing 
could drive him but the bribing him with a large ſum of 
money P : that in 710, he conquered part of Cornwal : that 
in 715, Ina and Ceolred fought a bloody battle at Wodenſ- 
burgh in Wiltſhire, with equal loſs on both fides : that, laſtly, 
he reduced to obedience the South Saxons, who had revolted, 
and placed one Albert on their throne 4. | 
Theſe are the military exploits that gained Ina his reputa- 
tion for war. But the pancgyricks beſtowed on him by hif- 
torians, were not owing to theſe ſo much as to four other par- 
ticulars, which to them ſeemed of great importance, and which 
they have chiefly dwelt on. Firſt, he rebuilt Glaſſenbury 
monaſtery, and augmented the revenues and privileges in ſuch 
a manner, that it became one of the moſt conſiderable in all 
England r. In the ſecond place, he publiſhed a body of laws, 
entitled, Weſl-Saxon Leaga*, that is, Laws of the Welſt- 
Saxons, which ſerved for a foundation to that publiſhed in the 
next century by Alfred the Great his ſucceſſor. Thirdly, Ina 


ſignalized his piety by quitting his crown and turning monk, 


Which was then looked upon as an undoubted mark of reli- 


Hic depoſitus eſt Cedwalla, qui & Petrus, Rex Saxonum. Sub. xii. 
& Cal Maii indictione ſecundà qui vixit annos plus minus triginta, imperante 
* domino Juſtiniano piiſſimo auguſto, anno ejus conſulatus quarto, pon- 
# tificante apoſtolico viro Sergio papa ſecundo.” Rapin. | 

Thirty thouſand pounds, ſay the Sax. Ann. And according to Malmſb. 
thirty thouſand marks of gold, p. 14. | 

He alſo drove all the nobility of Eaſt-Anglia out of their poſſeſſions, 
and atterwards defeated them in battle, Malmib, p. 14. 

By Malinſbury's account one would be inclined to think that he was the 
>und ee Malmſb. p. 14. The charter confirmed by a great 
council of the whole Weſt-Saxon kingdom, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Baldred king of Kent, with other biſhops and great men, is in manu- 
ſcript in the library of Trinity college in Cambridge, and alto publiſhed b 
Sir H. Spelman, in his firſt volume of the Britith Councils. But after 
thus charter ſeems to be the forgery of the Benedictin monks, 


habit ®, 


gion. This reſolution was taken by the perſuaſions of his 
queen Ethelburga, who had prepared him for it, by frequently 
repreſenting to him the example of ſo many kings his prede— 
cctlors, that had run the ſame race before, and were honoure} 
as ſaints. [727] But laſtly, what contributed moſt to Ina's 
tame, was this: Before he ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery, he 
went to Rome, where after conferring with pope Gregory II. 
he built a large college for the inſtruction and reception of the 
Englith eccleſiaſticks that thould come to ſtudy at Rome, and 
for the entertainment and lodging of the kings and princes 01 
the ſame nation, that ſhould viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. 
Adjoining to the college, he built alſo a ſtately church, ans 


appointed a certain number of prieſts to officiate. Beiides the 


charge of the buildings, of the ornaments of rhe church, and 


of the neceſſaries of che college, there was an abfolutc necef— 
ſity of ſettling a ſtanding fund for their maintenance, accord- 
ing to the intent of the founder. Now Ina had taken care of 
this, by laying a tax of a penny on every family in the king- 
dom of Weſlex and Suſſex, which was to be ſent yearly to 
Rome, under the name of Romeſcot. Some time after Of 
King of Mercia impoſed the fame tax on the kingdom of 
Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, and rermed it Peter-Pence. Some 
ſay, Ina returned into England ro have this tax ſettled by the 
general aflembly, or parliament of Wetlex, and to get the char- 
ter ſigned by all the nobility of the kingdom, After which 
he returned to Rome, where he took upon him the monkifh 
Fthelburga, who adviſed him to it only becauſe the 
had a mind to become a nun herſelf, put on the veil in the 
monaſtery of Barking. | 

Malmſbury is miſtaken in ſaying Ina was fixty-two years 
on the throne of Weſſex, ſince it is certain he had reigned 
but thirty-ſeven, or at moſt but thirty-ninc years when he re— 
ſigned his crown to his couſin Adelard. 


AN 


[727] Though Adelard was placed on the throne with the 
content of the aflembly general, Oſwald, one of the - roval 
family *, diſputed the potleffion of it with him. Their quarrel 
was decided by a battle, wherein the king was victorious over 
his rival, whoſe death, which happened ſhortly after, reſtored 
peace and tranquility to the Kingdom: Adelard died in 740, 
and was ſucceeded by Cudred his brother or couſin. 


C14 DRE 


[740] We have only the following particulars of the reign 
of Cudred : for we muſt not expect to find any connexion 
between the facts related by the hiftorians, or annaliſts. 

[743] In 743, this prince obtained a fignal victory over 
the Corniſh men. Two years after, Ethelun, a Weſt-Saxon 
lord, diſſatisfied with the king, raiſed a ſedition among the 
ſoldiers, in which Cenric fon of Cudred was flain. This ac- 
tion was followed by a civil war, which laſted ſome time. 
thelun being at the head of the rebels, dared to give his 
ſovereign battle, wherein the king, though not without great 
danger of being vanquithed, gained the victory. During the 
tight, Ethelun gave ſuch notable proofs of an undaunted 
courage, and extraordinary conduct, that the king choſe 
rather to receive him into favour, than deſtroy a ſubject that 
might be ſerviceable to him. [750} And indeed, it was the 
ſame Ethelun, that in 752 vanquiſhed Ethelbald king of 
Mercia, in a battle mentioned in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

[753] Cudred rurned his victorious troops againſt the Bri- 
tons of Cornwall *, and conquered part of their country, 
which he united to Weſſex. te died ſhortly after, and left 
his crown to his nephew Sigebert. 


SITIGEBERF. 


754] Sigebert, very unlike his predeceſſor, by his vices 
and cruelties”, drew on himſelf the hatred and contempt of 
his ſubjects. A certain count? having expottulated with him 


See biſhop Nicholſon's Hiſtorical Library. p. 4c. 

t There 1s no authority for this. Polidore Vice (who was the Pope's 
collector of the tax) allows it indeed ; but it is not confirmed by any ancient 
author or council. | 

» & Plebelo cultu amictus inter medicos conſenuit,” Higden, Polychron, 
p-. 248. f 
» He was the ſon of Ethelbald, of Cynebald, of Cuithwin, of Ccaulin. 
Malmſbury, p. 15. Huntingdon, p. 338. | 

* He and Ethelbald being reconciled, joined their forces againſt the 
Britons, Sax. Ann. Hunting. 

7 Pufted up with his predeceſſor's victories, he became intolerable to his 
ſubjects. Particularly he altered the laws according to his own pleatutt. | 
Huntingd. p. 341. Sax. Ann. | 

- Cumbra------ © prece totius populi querimonias eorum (fc, ſubditorum) 
« reg1 fero intima vit.“ Huntingd. p. 341. Tyr. p. 226. 
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concerning his conduct, he ordered him to be put to death in 
his preſence. This action made the Weſt-Saxons loſe all pa- 
tience ; they publicly depoſe him, and place on the throne 
Cenulph, ſon of Adelard. Sigebert finding he could have no 
tedreſs, was forced to ſubmit to the ſentence pf the ſtates, 
and betake himſelf to a foreſt *, where he was killed by a 
ſwine-herd b. 


C EN UL P H. 


[754] Cenulph became very famous for his frequent vic- 
tories over the Britons ©. 

After he had reigned thirty years, he grew jealous of Cune- 
hard, brother of Sigebert, and perhaps not without reaſon. 
Cunchard having notice of the king's ſuſpicions, and knowing 
he intended to diſpatch him out of the way, reſolved to pre- 
vent him. To this end, diſcovering him one day, as he went 
alone © to viſit a certain lady whom he admired, he followed 
him, with ſome of his friends, into the houſe and attacked 
him. Cenulph defended himſelf furiouſly, and even wounded 
his enemy, but at laſt, overpowered with numbers, ſunk 


down with his wounds. The king's officers and domeſticks 


running in at the noiſe, and finding him dead, fell upon 
Cunehard and flew him, not regarding the large offers he 


made them to ſpare his life, and place him on the throne ©. 


Brithric, ſon of Cenulph, ſucceeded his father. 


BRITHRIC. 


[784] Brithric, three years after he was on the throne, 
married Edburga, daughter of Offa, king of Mercia, and 
about the fame time baniſhed Egbert the kingdom. [787] 
_ Egbert, a prince of the royal family f, by his noble qualities 
| had gained the affection of the Weſt-Saxons to ſuch a degree, 
that the king could not help being jealous. This was a ſuffi- 
cient inducement to Brithric to free himſelf from the uneaſi- 
neſs occaſioned by that prince, by removing him from his 


preſence 5, Egbert retired at firſt to the court of Offa king 


of Mercia: but he did not meet there with the reception he 
expected, Offa being unwilling, to diſoblige his ſon-in-law 
Brithric, by harbouring a prince that was hateful to him. 
Whereupon Egbert reſolved to retire into France, where he 
was very civilly received by Charles the Great, who ſhowed 
him, on ſeveral occaſions, marks of his eſteem. During Eg- 
bert's twelve years abode at this prince's court, he very much 
improved his natural abilities, and rendered himſelf capable 
of executing the grand defign of uniting the ſeven kingdoms 
ct the Anglo-Saxons into one monarchy, as will be ſeen 
preſently. | | | : 

During the reign of Brithric, the Danes made their firſt 
deſcent in the kingdom of Weſſex h. They began then to 
be formidable, not only at ſea, but on the coaſts of feveral 
F.uropean Kingdoms. As in proceſs of time they did the 
Englith incredible damage, it is not without reaſon that hiſ- 
torians have been very exact in marking the time of their 
firſt deſcent. > | | 
_ [799 or 800] Brithric, in 799, was poiſoned by Edburga 
his wife i. The Weſt-Saxons were fo provoked at this action, 
that before they proceeded to the election of a new king, they 
made a law prohibiting the wives of their future kings from 
taking the title of Queen, and fitting on the throne with 
their huſbands. And leſt the complaiſance of the kings to 
their wives might occaſion the breaking of this law, it was 
turther enacted, that hereafter, if any king of Weſſex ſhould 
diſpenſe with the obſervance of it, he ſhould, ipſo facto, be 
deprived of his royal rights, and his ſubjects abſolved from 
their oath of allegiance. 

This affair being ended, an honourable ambaſſy was ſent 
by the Weſt-Saxons to Egbert, to offer him the crown. Eg- 
bert was then at Rome with Charles the Great, who received 
there, ſoon after, the imperial crown. Here he took his leave 
of that great prince, who had been a father to him, and at 
his departure gave him freſh marks of his affection. 

Queen Edburga having left Weflex upon poiſoning her 
huſband, fled allo to Charles the Great, who, in conſideration 


The foreſt of Andredſwald. Huntingdon, p. 342. 

> Belonging to the late count Cumbra. Huntingdon, p. 342. 

© Anno 778, Cenulph fought a battle with Offa, king of Mercia, at Ben- 
fington in Oxfordſhire; in which Offa got the victory. Brompt. p. 770. 
Malmſb. p. 15. | | | 

4 To Merton in Surrey. Huntingdon, p. 343. 

e Cenulph was buried at Wincheſter, and Cunehard at Axminſter. Hunt- 
ingdon, p. 343 3 or at Repton, according to Malmſbury, p. 16. | 

t He was the ſon of Alcmund, Eſa, Eoppa, Inigiſil, 33 who was 
the fourth from Ceaulin. 

£ Brithric had formed a deſign of removing him out of the way; which 
Egbert being aware of, he fled to Offa; where meſſengers ſoon came from 
Brithric to demand him; but he eſcaped into France. ſbury. 
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of the friendſhip between him and her father Offa, gave te; 
a rich abby, where ſhe might have ſpent the remainder of he; 
days in peace k. But that way of lite not being agreeable 1, 
her conſtitution, ſhe behaved fo ill in it, that being ſurprized 
in an intrigue with a young Engliſh gentleman, the emperor 
was forced to ſend her away. She wandered about from plac: 
to place for ſome time, and at lait went and ended her day: 
at Payia in great want. 


EGB ER T. 


{ 800] Egbert, beſides the valour natural to all the Saxon 
princes, had one qualification that gave him a ſuperiority 
above the other kings his cotemporarics, which was, his great 
knowledge in politicks, acquired during his abode at the 
court of Charles the Great, whoſe example and inſtructions, 
no doubt, had greatly contributed towards it. He was no 
ſooner on the throne of Weſſex, but he perceived himſelf 
ſuperior to the other kings, and reſolved to make the beſt 
uſe of it l. But like an able politician, he judged it neceflary 
to proceed by degrees in the execution of his projects. Ac- 
cordingly, he ſpent the firſt ſeven years of his reign in 
ſettling the affairs of his kingdom, and in gaining the love 
and an of his own ſubjects, in which he fucceeded to 
his wiſh. 1 | 

The kingdom of Weſſex being bounded on the ſouth by 
the ſea, and on the north by the Thames, Egbert muſt of 
courſe begin the extending his borders either eaſtwards or 
weſtwards. To the eaſt lay the kingdom of Kent, which 
would have been very convenient for him; but as this Kking- 


dom was then in ſubjection to Cenulph, king of Mercia, a 
prince of diſtinguiſhed worth, and monarch of the Anglo- 


Saxons, to begin with Kent would have been the ready way 
to ruin his deſigns. And therefore, in expectation of a more 
favourable juncture, Egbert thought it proper to carry his 
arms firſt towards the weſt, againſt the Britons of Cornwal. 
{ 809 ] His ſucceſs was fo great, that in the end he reduced 
all Cornwal to his obedience w. | 

(810] The Welſh intending to aſſiſt their brethren in 
Cornwal, gave Egbert a pretence to attack them. He defeat. 
ed them ſeveral times, and at laſt ſubdued the kingdom ci 
Venedocia, one of the three, Wales was then divided into. 
[ $11, 812, 813] The ſtruggles of the Welfh afterwards to 
ſhake off their yoke, ſerved only to make it the heavicr, 
Egbert re-entering their country, deſtroyed all with fire and 
ſword, which made them take care how they provoked him 
a third time to come among them. | | 

{819] At length the death of Cenulph in 819, gave Eg- 
bert room ſeriouſly to confider of executing his deſigns. Hz 
was immediately inveſted with the dignity of monarch, to 
which none had a better claim than himſelf. His kingdom 
was in a flouriſhing condition, whilit the reſt, weakened br 
inteſtine diviſions, daily loſt ſomewhat of their luſtre and 
power, The Heptarchy was reduced to five kingdoms, ot 
which he poſſeſſed one of the moſt conſiderable. In the other 
four, the race of their antient kings being extinct, nothing 
enſued but quarrels and diſſentions among the principal lords, 
who all thought they had a right to aſpire to the crown. 
And therefore, ſo far were they from conſulting in common 
the public good, that they regarded only their own intereſts, 
and. the forming of parties to ſupport them in their ambitious 
pretenſons. On the contrary, the Kingdom of Weſſex became | 


every day more powerful by the weakneſs of the reſtzand thc 


prudent adminiſtration of the perſon that governed it, Whose 
valour was equal to his judgment and ability, to fet in motion 
the ſprings of the moſt refined politicks. Wherefore Egber 
reſolved to haſten the execution of his project of reducing 
England into one kingdom. Almoſt all the preceding mv: 
narchs had formed the ſame defign, and their not ſucceedin;' 
was entirely owing to unſeaſonable junctures. But foon att: 
Egbert's being declared monarch, every thing conipirec te 
favour him. Northumberland had been long rent by ts 
factions, who, little attentive to what paſſed abroad, ic 
only watching opportunities to ſupplant one another, Merci. | 
was in no better condition. Bernulph, who had depoi-' 


h At Portland. Aſſer. Ann. Malmſb. E 
i He was buried at Warham in Dorſetſhire. Malmſbury, p. 16, I“ 
poiſon was deſigned for another, but the king happened to taſte it. | 
* At her arrival ſhe made the emperor many great preſents ; and lie Did- 
ing her chuſe whom ſhe would have for a huſband, himſelf, or his fon, Un! 
fooliſhly choſe his ſon ; whereupon the emperor, laughing, ſaid, It th9! 
hadſt choſen me, thou ſhouldſt have had my fon, but now thou ſhalt habt 
neither. Aſſer. Annal. S. Dunelm. p. 118. 
He took a particular care to train up his ſubjects in that ſkill in milital 
affairs, which he had learnt at the court of France. Higden, p. 2 52. Malmſl. 
P 6. ; | 
if : One of the battles was fought at Camelford in Cornwal ; ſeveral thor 
ſands fell on both ſides. Hunt. p. 345, This war laſted fome years. 
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R API N's HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ceolwulph, reigned only by the ſupport of a powerful party, 
who indeed had intereſt enough to raiſe him to the throne, 
but found it difficult to uphold him, by reaſon of the envy of 
the nobles at his advancement. For which cauſe, though that 
kingdom was conſiderably enlarged by the acquiſition of Laſt- 
Anglia, and though the king of Kent was become its tribu- 
tary, it was far from being ſo powerful as Weflex, The Eait- 
Angles, not yet thoroughly ſettled in the ſtate of ſubjection 
Offi had reduced them to, were waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity to throw off the Mercian yoke, which to them was 
intolerable. The wars of the kings of Kent with the Welt- 
Saxons and Mercians, had brought them ſo low, that they 
could not avoid being tributary to the King of Mercia, and 
conſequently were not in condition to ſtand againſt Egbert, 
As for the kingdom of Eſſex, beſides the probability of its 
being in ſubjection to Mercia, it had long made but a very 
inconſiderable figure, and if it was ſtill governed by Swith- 
red, which is uncertain, that prince muſt have been of an 
extreme old age. 8 

Theſe conſiderations inflaming Egbert's ambition, he began 

his preparations, which raiſing 1 e in the king of Mer- 
cia, he thought betimes of providiüg for his ſafety. Though 
he was ignorant that Egbert intended the conqueſt of all 
England, he could hardly doubt but he defigned to enlarge 
his dominions at the expence of his neighbours. And there- 
fore, fearing the ſtorm might ſuddenly fall on him, he be- 
lieved, by attacking him before he was ready, he ſhould 
break his meaſures, and compel him to be quiet. To this 
end, he advanced with his army as far as Ellandunum near 
Saliſbury ®, where, contrary to his expectation, he met his 
enemy, whom he thought to have ſurprized unawares. The 
two armies coming to an engagement, the Mercians were 
routed with ſo great a loſs, that it was not poſſible for Bernulph 
ever to retrieve it. | 

This victory procured Egbert two great advantages. Firſt, 
as it very much weakened the king of Mercia, who alone was 
able to withſtand him. Secondly, as it opened the way to the 
conqueſt of Kent, for which Bernulph himſelf had given a 

retence, by attacking him firſt. This conqueſt was abſo- 
Fatety neceflary to his becoming maſter of all the country be- 
tween the Thames and the ſca. Beſides, by beginning the 
execution of his deſigns with the kingdom of Kent, he was 
the leſs apprehenſive of alarming the Northumbrians, who 
were too remote to concern themſelves with what was tranſ\- 
acting beyond the Thames. | 

Purſuent to this reſolution, Egbert ſent his fon Ethelwolph 

with a powertul army into Kent. Baldred, unprepared 
againſt an invaſion, preſſed in vain the king of Mercia to come 
and aſſiſt him. Bernulph was ditabled, by his late defeat, 
from bringing an army ſo ſoon into the field. Beſides, Egbert 


had fo poſted himſelf, that it was not poſſible to relieve Kent, 


without overcoming his army, which as Bernulph could not 

retend to attempt, the burden of the war, notwithſtanding 
his weakneſs, was to be ſuſtained by Baldred alone. However 
he hazarded a battle; but being vanquiſhed, retired into 
Mercia, leaving his kingdom to the young Weſt-Saxon prince, 
who became maſter ot it without any difficulty. Thus the 
kingdom of Kent was united to thoſe of Weſſex and Suflex, 
and by that means Egbert ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
whole country lying ſouth of the Thames. 


This firſt ſtep being taken, Egbert rendered himſelf alſo 
maſter of the kingdom of Eſſex, which is all hiſtorians ſay of 
it, without mentioning any one circumſtance : ſo imperfett is 
the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

Though the conqueſt of theſe two kingdoms was a great 
ſtep towards ſubduing the reſt, yet the molt difficult taſk was 
ſtill behind; namely, the conqueſt of Northumberland, Mer- 
cia, and Eaſt-Anglia. Had theſe three kingdoms been in 
their former ſplendor, each of them in particular would have 
kept Egbert fully employed. Nay, had they but entered into 
a ſtrict alliance for their common defence, when they were 
going to be attacked, they would perhaps have cauſed that 
ambitious prince to deſpair of ſubduing them. But their divi- 
ſions prevented them from making ſo _ncceflary an alliance. 
The Eaſt-Angles were waiting for an opportunity to revolt 
againſt the King of Mercia. The Northumbrians for ſome 
time had lived in a fort of anarchy, which diſabled them 
from taking any meaſures with regard to foreign affairs. So 
far were they from any thoughts of aſſiſting their neighbours, 
that they were wholly intent upon deſtroying one another, in 
Which they were but too ſucceſsful, Mercia, indeed, ſeemed 
Kill very powerful; but the Mercians were in no greater union 
among themſelves than the Northumbrians ; and beſides, the 
battle of Ellandunum had conſiderably weakened them: 


7 


* Higden ſays, that Elindon (as he calls it) was in Hamptunenſi provincid, 
P+ 252+ The annotator upon Camden thinks it was Elingdon, near High- 
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whereas Weſſex was grown ſtronger by the conqueſt of two 
kingdoms. | | 

Egbert beholding with pleaſure how all things conſpired 
to favour his deſigns, reſolved to invade Mercia in the firſt 
place, plainly foreſeeing, could he conquer that kingdom, 
the reſt would make no long reſiſtance. Mercia and Fatt. 
Anglia made but one body ever ſince their union by Offa. But 
as this union was not cemented by the mutual affections of the 
two nations, it was rather deſtructive than advantageous to 
the ſtate. The Haſt-Angles looked upon the Mercians as their 


| hateful maſters; whilſt the Mercians, on their part, treated 


the Kaſt-Angles with haughtineſs, as a conquered nation. 
This being the caſe, it was much more caſy for Egbert to 
foment their mutual enmity, than for them to reap the benefit 
& their union. For this reaſon Egbert, to accompliſh his 


ends with the more eaſe, increaſed their animoſity to the ut- 


moſt of his power, not doubting but, coutd he once bring 
them to an open rupture, they would jo weaken one another, 
as never more to be able to reſiſt him. It is ſtrange, ſince 
this maxim is univerfally known.“ We muſt divide thoſe. 
whom we would dettroy,” it ſhould to frequently happen 
that they againſt whom it is practiſed, ſhould attend ſo little 
to it. The Faſt-Angles, blinded by their extreme defire of 
freeing themſelves from the Mercian voke, without a moment's 
confideration, followed the advice ſecretly given them by Eg- 
bert, of taking up arms for the recovery. of their liberty. 


Their attention to their preſent intereſt, prevented them from 


reflecting, that after they had been ſubſervient to Egbert's 
defign, they would be ſtill leſs able to withſtand him than the 
Mercians. It is true, Egbert, pretending to have no other 
view but their intereſt, cauſed whatever was moſt capable to 
excite them to a revolt, to be laid before them. His emiffaries 
told them, “there never was ſo favourable an opportunity 
* of recovering their liberty: that the Mercians were ſo ex- 
tremely weakened fince the battle of Ellandunum, that 
they were hardly able to maintain their tyranny over the 
Eaſt-Angles : that beſides, Egbert was fo incenſed againſt 
Bernulph that he would readily affiſt them, having publicly 
declared as much.” This was ſufficient to induce the Laſt- 
Angles to revolt. The pleaſure of thinking they ſhould be 
freed from their dependance on the Mercians, baniſhed from 
their thoughts the fear of becoming ſubject to the Weſt-Saxons. 
Thus reſolved, they took up arms, and choſe a general, whoſe 
name hiſtorians have neglected to relate. Bernulph informed 
of their motions, thought he could not be too ſpeedy in putting 
a ſtop to an evil that ſeemed of ſo dangerous a conſequence. 
With the firſt troops he could draw together, he marched 
againſt the Eaſt-Angles ; but inſtead of chaſtiſing them, as he 
vainly hoped, was defeated and flain. 
The Eaſt-Angles were mightily encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
without diſheartning however the Mercians, who made freſh 
attempts to reduce the rebels. They forthwith elect a king, 
named Ludican, who endeavours to continue the war, whilit 
the Eaſt-Angles are preparing to receive him, in expectation 
the king of Weſſex would not fail them upon occaſion, ac- 
cording to his promiſe. Ludican actually entered Eaſt-Anglia 
with a numerous army; but death prevented him from making 
any progreſs, and rendered his preparations for that campaign 
of no effect. Some ſay, he was flain in a battle: others at- 
firm, the Eaſt-Angles found means to tree themſelves from 
the dread of this prince, by cauſing him to be affaſſinated. 
Whether the Mercians diſcovered that Egbert privately 


aſſiſted the Eaſt-Angles, or the conqueſts already made by that 


prince opened their eyes, they were ſenfible, at length, the 
maintaining their dominion over Eaſt-Anglia was not ſo much 
the buſineſs of the preſent war, as the preſervation of their 
own liberties. In this belief, they reſolved to exert their ut- 
molt, and chuſe a king of known valour, without regarding 
the intereſts of the ſeveral factions, which till then had Kept 
them divided. Their choice fell upon Witglaph, a lord of 
great merit, whoſe fon had marricd a daughter of king Ce- 
nulph. If the new king had been to deal with the Eaſt- 
Angles, probably he would have ended the war to his advan- 
tage. But inſtead of aiming at the reduction of Eaſt-Anglia, 
he was very much embaraſſed to defend his own dominions. 
Egbert fearing the ſtate of affairs might be changed under a 
new prince, whoſe valour he was no ſtranger to, no longer 
delayed to declare openly for the Eaſt-Angles. Hitherto he 
had only aſhſted them privately, at leaſt he had not appeared 
as a party in the war, raiſed by him between them and the 
Mercians, with the fole aim that they might weaken one 
another. But as ſoon as the preparations of the Mercians 
gave him room to fear the balance would incline too much 
on their fide, he thought himſelf obliged to take other mea- 


worth. See Camden in Wiltſhire. Mr. Lambard's ſuppoſition is moſt pro- 
bable, that it was Ellisfield, near Wincheſter. Diction. Topograph. 
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ſures, by publicly aſſiſting the Eaſt-Angles, and declaring war 
with the Mercians. Witglaph uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to withſtand the united forces of the Eaſt-Angles and Weſt- 
Saxons. He even frequently tried the fortune of his arms in 
ſkirmiſhes and conflicts, but always with ill ſucceſs. At length, 
having loſt a great battle, and finding his caſe deſperate, he 
fled to the abby of Croyland, where he lay concealed three 
months. In the mean time, Egbert purſuing his victory, 
became maſter of Mercia, without any oppoſition. He de- 
ſigned to unite it to the reſt of his dominions ; but by the me- 
diation of Siward abbot of Croyland, Witglaph was reſtored 
to his kingdom, on condition of paying homage, and becom- 
ing tributary to the conqueror. | | 

After the Eaſt-Angles had bcen ſubſervient to Egbert's de- 
figns, they were glad to be received into his protection, on 
almoſt the ſame terms with the Mercians ; ſo that all the ad- 
vantages procured them by the war, was the change of one 
maſter for another. 


Northumberland alone remained as yet free from the domi- 


nion of Egbert. But that kingdom was little able to preſerve 
her liberfy, conſidering the ill fituation of her affairs. An- 
dred, who then reigned, was a King in name only. His fac- 
tion had placedhim on the throne, not that he, but themſelves 
might reign in his name. Beſides, the kingdom was all along 
rent by parties, and frequently invaded by the Scots, who had 
over- run great part of its territories. It was not poſſible there- 
fore for the Northumbrians to withſtand the victorious arms 
of the king of Weſſex, or rather of all the reſt of England, 
which was in that prince's power. Accordingly, when Eg- 
bert approached with an army that had already conquered 
four kingdoms. Andred and the Northumbrians in great 


conſternation, and unable to make head againſt him, ſubmit- 


ted and accepted of the ſame terms granted the Mercians and 
Eaſt-Anglians. | | | 
Thus ended the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, by the 
reduction of the ſeven kingdoms, under the dominion of the 
king of Weſſex. Indeed Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northum- 
berland, ſtill preſerved a ſhadow of liberty; but very probably 
Egbert would not have ſuffered other kings to be choſen, 


after the death of thoſe who were then on the throne, if the 


Danes, who ſhortly after began their invaſions, had given him 
time to take other meaſures, | | 

The government of the Heptarchy, reckoning from the 
founding of the kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of the ſeven 
Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms, held two hundred and forty-three 


years. But if the time ſpent by the Saxons in their conqueſt- 
be added, from the arrival of Hengiſt to that of Crida, the 
Heptarchy will be found to have laſted three hundred and 
leventy-eight, from its beginning to its diſſolution. 

If we enquire into the cauſes of the diflolution of the 
Heptarchy, they will very readily occur. It is eaſy to perccive 
one of the principal was, the great inequality amongſt the 
ſeven kingdoms, three whereof vaſtly ſurpaſſed the reſt in 
extent and power. Hardly was the Heptarchy founded, when 
the kings of Weſſex looked upon Suſſex and Kent as ex- 
tremely convenient for them, and accordingly both the one 
and the other were ſubdued by them at different times. The 
kings of Mercia had all along an eye on the kingdom ot 
Effex. Nay, it appears they were maſters of it tor ſome 
time, and in all likelihood it was not entirely tree, when 
conquered and united to his other dominions by Egbert. 
Eaſt-Anglia was an object that continually inflamed the defires 
of the Mercians and Northumbrians, the firſt of whom car- 
ried 1t at length. | 

Another cauſe of the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, was 
the default of the male heirs in the royal familics of all the 
kingdoms, Weſſex excepted. Hence aroſe thoſe diſſentions 
among the great men, which exceedingly weakened their re- 
ſpective ſtates. We may aſſign moreover as another cauſe, 
the concurrence of various circumſtances, which never met 
but in the time of Egbert. But chiefly this diſſolution was 
owing to the direction of the providence of God, whole 
good pleaſure it was to raiſe England by degrees, and after 
ſeveral revolutions, to her preſent height of grandeur and 
power. | 

The conqueſt of Great Britain, and the relinquiſhing of 
the fame by the Romans, 1s the ſubject of the firſt book of 
this hiſtory. In the ſecond the largeſt and nobleſt part of 
tne iſland is repreſented ſtruggling with the Anglo-Saxons, 
and at laſt obliged ro ſubmit to their yoke. In the third I 
have related, though in a very general manner, the affairs 
of the Heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, their wars, the ſuc— 
ceſſion of their kings in each of the ſeven kingdoms, and 
have concluded with ſhowing the Heptarchy turned into 2 
real monarchy. 

It remains now that I ſpeak of the converſion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Chriſtian religion, and give a repreſentation of 


the church of England in her primitive ſtate, wherein con- 


fiſts the principal part of the Englith hiſtory during the 
Heptarchy. | 


STATE OF THE CHURCH. or EN G I. AND, 


4 
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Converſion of the E N GLISH, to the Diffolution of the HEPTARCHY. 


V E have ſeen, in the ſecond book, the horrid deſola-— 
| tion of the Britiſh church, whilſt expoſed to the bar- 
barity of the Saxons, who thought it their duty to perſecute 
the Chriſtians. We ſhall now behold theſe very Saxons from 
perſecutors grown Chriſtians, (by the direction of Divine Pro- 
vidence, which inceſlantly watches for the welfare of man- 


kind) forming a flouriſhing church in the ſame places where 


they had exerciſed their cruelties. Tis not our buſineſs to 
dive into the reaſons of God's aſſigning different periods to the 


| ſeveral nations of the world, for leading them into the way of 


ſalvation. It is ſufficient for us to know and admire, that 
when the happy time is come, not only no obſtacle can ob- 
ſtruct the execution of his deſigns, but, on the contrary, every 
thing helps to accompliſh them: nay, the weakeſt inſtruments, 


in the hands of the Almighty, acquire an irrefiſtible force. 

In order to have a clear and diſtinct knowledge of the 
manner of the converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the 
molt remarkable occurrences from the foundation gf their 
churches, to the diflolution of the Heptarchy, England muſt 
be confidered not, as it is at preſent, one realm, but as di- 


vided into ſeven diſtinct kingdoms. Theſe kingdoms being 


converted at different times, it will be neceffary to treat 


of them ſeparate. And therefore, I am now about to 
relate how the goſpel was received by every one of them in 
particular, with the moſt memorable tranſactions in reſpect 
to religion, from their converſion to their being reduced 
under the dominion of Egbert, the firſt and rea! monarch of 
England. os 


. 


Goc 


S Kent was firſt converted, I ſhall begin with that king- 
dom. But becauſe ſeveral accidents conſpired to this 


event, it will be proper in order to have a juſt notion of the 


thing, to ſet them all in one view before the reader. 

I have ſpoken, in the hiſtory of Kent, of Ethelbert's power 
over the reſt of the kings of the Heptarchy, and intimated, 
that his neighbourhood to, and alkance with France, did not 
a little contribute towards it. For this reaſon he omitted 


C "ED 


nothing to cultivate a ſtrict friendſhip with the French, well 
knowing how much it might turn to his advantage. The 
means he judged moſt proper to this end, was the demanding 
a French princeſs in marriage ; accordingly he caſt his eyes 
on Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris. He at firlt 
met with ſome obſtacles. Chilperic, who, after his brother 
Cherebret's death, had been as a father to this princeſs, would 
not hear. a word of the match, on account of Ethelbert's being 
an 
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| ap Jolater ; and this for ſome time put a ſtop to the matter. 


But Ethelbert found means to remove this ditficulty, by pro- 


| wiſing to let Bertha have the free exerciſe of her religion, 


and bring over with her a certain number of eccleſiaſticks. 


Upon theſe terms the princeſs was given him in marriage. 


Chilperic, her uncle, was in hopes that as ſhe was thoroughly 
grounded in her religion, ſhe would be ſo far from turning 
ee herſelf, that ſhe wou'd contribute to the converſion 
of the Engliſh monarch. And in this his expectations were 
anſwered. As ſoon as they came together, ſhe |pared no pains 
to gain his love and eſteem by her affable and condeſcending 
behaviour. Ethelbert, charmed with the good qualities of 
his queen, had all the value and affection for her ſhe could 
defire. In this agreeable ſituation Bertha juſtly hoped to bring 
the king at length to have tavourable thoughts ot the CRONE: 
tian religion, and therefore took all occaſions to diſplay the 
goſpel truths in the moſt affecting manner. Befides, the con- 
veriations Ethelbert had from time to time with Luidhard 
piſhop of Soiflons, who came over with the queen, Contri- 
butcd very much to her deſign. In a ſhort time, Ethelbert 
was ſo wrought upon, that it he had not yet reſpect enough 
for the chriſtian religion to embrace it, at leaſt he had no 
averſion to the goſpel or thoſe that profeſſed it. 

+ [596] In this favourable juncture it was that pope Gregory 
J. ſent miſfioaaries into England, to inſtruct the Engliſh in 
the knowledge of the goſpel. Gildas and Bede reproach the 
Britons ſeverely for ſuffering their neighbours to live ſo long 
in paganiſm, without offering them their athſtance to tree 


them from their errors. But they blame them without cauſe. 


It is eaſy to ſee, that whilſt the Saxons opprefled the natives 
with all imaginable cruelties, theſe were very unfit inſtru— 
ments to inſtruct their perſecutors. Betides, their continual 
wars gave the Saxons no time to turn their thoughts to reli— 
gious affairs. But when they came to be ſettled, aſſiſtance 
was not wanting, and though it came from far, it was no lets 
effectual than it it had flowed from their neighbours. As this 
here is a very remarkable epocha in the Englith hiſtorv, it 
will be proper to ſhow the ſecret ways made ule of by provt- 
dence in the execution of its deſigns in favour of this nation. 


In order to this, it will be neceſlary to look back a little to 


what happened before. 
About eighteen or twenky years before the arrival of the 
Roman miſſionarics, in the reign of Alla king of Deira, ſome 


pvoung children were ſent from thence to Rome to be fold. 


That fort of trade was then commonly drove by the Englith, 
who made no {cruple of ſelling their children, when over- 
ſtocked. Theſe young flaves, being expolcd to ſale in the 
public market, drew the eyes of vaſt numbers of people upon 
them, who could not but admire them. Among the reſt, 
Gregory, archdeacon of Rome, beheld them very attentively. 
He enquired particularly after the place of their birth, and 
the religion there profeffed. As foon as he knew they were 
Engliſh *, and born of idolatrous parents, he refolved to go 
and preach the goſpel to that nation ; and having obtained 
the pope's licence, prepared for his journey. But the Romans, 
who had a great veneration for him, petitioned the pope not 
to deprive them of ſo uſeful a paſtor ; and the pope complied 
with their requeſt. Thus Gregory's deſign remained unexe- 
Euted. The tine appointed by God for the converſion of the 
Englith was not yer come ; and probably, ſuch were then the 
circumſtances of the. nation, Gregory's undertaking would 
have met with great difficultics. All England was troubled 
with wars and commotions, which broke out afreſh conti- 
nually. Ethelbert had not yet eſpouſed Bertha; his mind as 


yet was unprepared for the reception of the goſpel, and being 


vaſſal to Ceaulin, he had but little power to encourage Gre- 
5 0 
gory's defign. But afterwards, all circumſtances were equally 


- favourable, and helped to promote it. Gregory, now become 


biſhop of Rome, called to mind his former project of convert- 
ing the Engliſh ; and though by reaſon of his dignity, which 
obliged him to reſide at Rome, he could not go in perſon, he 


. Tent thoſe whom he thought capabtt of inſpiring the people 


with a reliſh for the goſpel. He choſe for this purpoſe forty 
Bengdictine monks, with Auſtin at their head, in quality of 
abbot b. In all appearance, Bertha had acquainted the pope 
how well affected the king her huſband ſtood with regard to 
religion, ſince they were ordered to land in Kent. Auſtin and 
his companions © having paſſed through France, where they 


„Bede has either invented or elſe heard that Pope Gregory made divers 
Latin Alluſions upon the anſwers to his queſtions concerning thoſe boys. 
Particularly being told they were Angli, he replied. 4 Bent, nam Angelicam 
* habent taciem.” Hence ſome have imagined (particularly Verſtegan) that 
E name of Angli comes from Angelus. Whereas it is plain, their being called 
Angli-gave occalion to Gregory's pun. ! 
85 8 may then abbot of St. Gregory's at Rome, Spelman, Conc. vok. i, 
» 92. Rapin, | | 
* After they were got ſome way on their journey, reflecting upon the difti- 


a; 


3 
* 


archbiſhop of that place. 


2 


were ſupplied with interpreters, arrived at the Iſle of Thanet , 
in the year of our Lord 597. As ſoon as they were landed, 
he ſent the king word, that he was come into his dominions 
with a company of very honeſt men, to bring him a meflage 
of the greateſt importance, and inſtruct him in what would 
procure him everlaſting happineſs. Upon this information, 
Erhelbert ordered them to ſtay where they were, deſigning to 
go himſelf and hear from their own mouths the occafion of 
their journey. Some few days after, he went to the Ifle of 
'Thanet, in company with the queen, who, in all likelihood, 
was not ignorant of the reaſon of Auſtin's coming. As ſoon 
as the king arrived, he ſeated himſelf in the open air, being 
apprehenfive, as Bede fays, of charms or ſpells, which in the 
open field, he thought, could have no power over him. Then 
ordering, the ſtrangers to be called before him, he aſked them 
what they had to propoſe. Auſtin, who was the ſpeaker, 
made a long harangue, preaching the goſpel in a ſorcible and 
Zzealous manner, fays the fame hiſtorian, though he relates not 
one word of his ſermon. Ethelbert, informcd by the inter- 
preters what Auſtin had ſaid, returned him this anſwer : 
** Your propoſals are noble, and your promiſes inviting. But 
I cannot relolve upon quitting the religion of my anceſtors, 
tor one that appears to me ſupported only by the teſtimony 
of perſons that are entire ftrangers to me. However, fince, 
as [ perceive, you have undertaken fo long a journey on 
purpole to impart to us what you deem moſt important and 
valuable, you ſhall not be fent away without ſome ſatisfac— 
tion. I will take care you are treated civilly in my domi— 
nions, and ſupplied with all things neceflary and convenient. 
And if any of my ſubjects, convinced by what you ſhall. 
ſay to them, defire to embrace your religion, I ſhall not be 
„ againſt it.“ TELL 

This firſt ſtep being taken, the queen got leave for the 
miſhonaries to ſettle at Canterbury, the capital of Kent, where 
ſhe took care to provide them with convenient lodgings, and 
procure them the liberty of preaching; to as many as had the 
curioſity to hear them. They made fo good uſe of this fa- 
vourable juncture, that in a thort time ſeveral of the princi- 
pal Saxons embraced the chriſtian faith. The ſwift progreſs 
of the goſpel at Canterbury, raiſed the king's curioſity to be 
more particularly inſtructed in the nature of the religion thoſe 
ſiraggers preached. [598] At length, by the periuaſions of 
the queen, and frequent conferences with Auſtin, he received 
baptiſm, about a year after the arrival of the miſſionarics. - 
The converſion of the king being followed by that of multi- 
tudes of his ſubjects, the queen's chapel, which ſtood with- 
out the city ©, ſoon became too little to hold them. And 
therefore they were obliged to turn one of the heathen temples: 
ito a church, which was dedicated to St. Pancrace. Shortly 


after, ſeveral other temples were ſerved in the ſame manner 


by Ethelbert's order, and the foundations of Canterbury ca- 
thedral were laid; which was dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and was afterwards called St. Thomas. Auſtin -began 
allo a. monaſtery, which he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee 
finiſhed. Peter, one of his companions, was the firſt abbot. 
It was called the monaitery of St. Auguſtin, from its founder. 


| Ethelbert at length leaving Canterbury to the Italian monks, 


went and kept his court at Reculver, 

Thus began the converſion of the Saxons in England. 
Auſtin and his fellow-labourers were the inſtruments made 
uſe of by Divine Providence to turn them from their idola- 
trous ſuperſtitions to the light of the goſpel ; a blefling their 
brethren in Germany enjoyed not till two hundred years atter, 
in the reign of Charles the Great. Ethelbert promoted to his 
utmoſt the converſion of his ſubjects, but without uſing the 
leaſt violence or compulſion, having learnt of his inſtructors, 
as Bede expreſly oblerves, that God requires none to ſerve 
him, but thoſeavho do it with a willing mind. It were to be 
withed, all chriſtian princes would follow his example! The 
Saxons were ſo eager to embrace the goſpel, that, if hiſtorians 
may be credited, Auſtin in one day baptized ten thouſand in 
the river Swale, which runs into the Thames. 

+ This ſwift progreſs of the goſpel in Ken making Auſtin 
believe he ſhould meet with the tame ſucceſs everywhere, he 
looked upon all England as already converted. Poftefied with 
this notion, he haſtened to Arles, to get himſelf conſecrated 
archbiſhop of the Saxons, by Etherius (or Vigihus,) then 
Had he been contented with the 


culties and dangers of their undertaking, they unanimouſly reſolved to re- 
turn home, And accordingly ſent Auſtin to the Pope, to defire him to 
excuſe them from ſo tatiguing and dangerous a journey. But Gregory tent 
them a letter, wherein he exhorted them to go on, which they accordingly 
did. Bede, lib. i. c. 23. | 

* And landed in a place called Retſbourgh. Thorn, p. 1759. X. Script. 
© It was dedicated to St, Martin, and had formerly been a church in the 
time of the Romans, Bede, lib. i. c. 26. 

| | * | Bede 
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bare title of biſhop, one ſhould not have wondered at it!. 


But it is really ſurprizing, that he ſhould aſpire to the archi- 


epiſcopal dignity, at a time when he had no biſhop under his 
Juriſdiction, It is true the pope had promiſed to make him 
an archbiſhop, in caſe his miſſion met with ſucceſs. But, in 
all appearance, Gregory, by ſucceſs, meant the converſion of 
the Engliſh nation in general, and not of a part only of one 
of the leaſt kingdoms in the heptarchy. How great progreſs 
ſoever Auſtin had made for the time he had been in England, 
yet was it nothing in compariſon of what remained to be done. 
His haſte therefore to be made archbiſhop and primate of Eng- 
land, when there was but one fingle church there, does not 
redound much to his credit. All that can be ſaid in his juſti- 
fication, is, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity at Canterbury 
made him imagine the converſion of all England was at hand. 
[603] And indeed, not long after his return from Arles, he 
erected an epiſcopal ſee at Rocheſter, of which Juſtus, one of 
his companions, was the firſt biſhop. Hence it 1s plain, the 
goſpel had alſo been preached in that city, and made ſome 
progreſs there. | N 

Auſtin muſt needs have entertained great hopes of his miſ- 


Hon, ſince, fearing he ſhould want labourers in the approach- 


ing harveſt, he ſends Peter and Laurence, with two others of 
his companions, to Rome, to acquaint the pope with his 
wants, and inform him how matters ſtood. He took this op- 
portunity alſo to deſire the pope's reſolution of certain queſ- 
tions, which appeared to him difficult, and might, he foreſaw, 
puzzle him in the government of the new_church. 

The letters of Auſtin, and the accounts of thoſe he had 
ſent, inſpired Gregory with ſo high a conceit of this miſſion, 
that looking upon the converſion of the Engliſh as accom- 
pliſhed, though it was but juſt begun, he ſent the pall s to 
Auſtin, as a mark of diſtinction and honour to this new 
apoſtle, He ordered him allo to erect biſhops ſees in ſeveral 
places, particularly at York, where was to be a metropolitan, 
with twelve ſuffragans; and that after the death of one of the 
two archbiſhops, the ſurvivor ſhould conſecrate another in his 
place, and have the precedence of him ®. The reaſon of this 
preference with regard to York, was, becauſe it had formerly, 
under the Romans, been an archbiſhoprick as well as London 
and Cacrleon. As for Caerleon, it being then in the hands of 
the Britons, and already an archbiſhop's lee, though not under 
the Pope's juriſdiction, there was no occaſion to mention it 
Gregory's intent, therefore, in making London an archbithop- 
rick, was to reſtore things to their former ſtate. But, how- 
ever, he afterwards altered his meaſures at the inſtance of 
Auſtin, who was defirous of procuring that honour for Can- 
terbury, the metropolis of Kent, where he had begun to 


exerciſe his miniſterial functions. The Pope's view then, was 


only to put things upon an antient footing, when in his anſ- 
wer to Auſtin, he told him he meant, that the two archbiſhops 
of London and York ſhould be independent of one another ; 
however, that Auſtin, during lite, thould have juriſdiction, 
as well over the archbiſhop of York, as all the reſt of the 
biſhops of great Britain. | | Fe 

Bur all the pains Gregory was at, came to nothing for the 


preſent, fince the chriſtian religion was far from extending to 


Northumberland. However, the great hopes he had conceived 
from the letters and meſſengers of Auſtin, induced him to give 
directions concerning the Engliſh churches, as if they had 
been really formed. Beſides theſe general orders, he exhorted 
Auſtin, in a letter, not to be elated at his having received 


from heaven the gift of miracles, which makes it probable, 


word had been ſent him, that ſeyeral miracles had been 
wrought by Auſtin. He charged him alſo, not to deſtroy ſuch 
idol remples as were fit to be converted into churches, but to 
conſecrate them by ſprinkling holy-water, and placing relics 
under the altars. And ſince the Saxons had been accuſtomed 
to offer ſacrifices to their gods on their feſtival days, he ad- 


viſes that [upon the anniverſary of the ſaints, whoſe relics were 


lodged there, or upon the return of the day of the church's 
conſecration | they ſhould kill ſome cattle, and provide an en- 
tertainment, to which they were to invite the poor. At the 
tame time he writ to Ethelbert and Bertha, exhorting them t6 
perſevere in the true religion, and promote the great work 


undertaken by Auſtin. Peter and Laurence, accompanied 


* Bede ſays, that he was appointed by Gregory to be only biſhop, lib. i, 
c. 23; but atterwards he informs us, that he was conſecrated archbiſhop, 
c. 27. Collier ſays, he was conſecrated biſhop by the German prelates, be- 
fore he came over to England, This he grounds on Gregor, Epiſt. lib. vii. 
Ep. zo. Which fee in Spelman Concil, vol. i. p. 80. 

£ The pall is a white piece of woollen cloth, about the breadth of a border 
made round and thrown over the ſhoulders. Upon this are two others of 
the ſame matter and form, one of which falls down on the breaſt, and 
the other on the back, with each of them a red croſs, ſeveral croſſes of the 
fame colour being likewiſe upon the upper part of it about the ſhoulders. 
This pall is laid upon St, Peter's tomb by the Pope, und then ſent away to 
the reſpective metropolitans, which till they have received from these ſee of 


with Mellitus, Paulinus, Ruffinianus, and ſome other” new 
miſſionaries, brought back theſe letters, together with ſacred 
veſſels, and ornaments for the altars, veſtments tor the prieſts, 
relics, books, and other things neceffary tor celebrating di- 
vine ſervices» Auſtin received alſo the reſolution of the queſ- 
tions he had ſent to the Pope, which with their anſwers, were 
to this effect. X | | 
I. Queftion. How are biſhops to behave with reſpect to 
their clergy ? into how many portions are the offerings at the 
altar to be divided? and how ought a biſhop to act in the 
churen?ꝰd | | | 
For ſatisfaction in the firſt point, the Pope refers him to St. 
Paul's Epiſtle to Timothy. To the ſecond he anſwers, that 
it was the cuſtom of the church to divide the offerings into 
four parts; one for the biſhop, another for the clergy, a third 
for the poor, and a fourth for the repairs of the church. As 
to the laſt article, which would have been very obſcure had 
not the Pope cleared it in his anſwer, he replies, that Auſtin 
being a monk, ought not to live apart from the reſt of the 
clergy, but, according to the practice of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, „ ſhould have all things in common“ He adds, if 
there were any clerks not admitted into holy orders, who 
could not live continently, they were to marry, and receive 
the ſtipends at their own houſes, according to the words of. 


Scripture, © Diftribution was made to each of them accord- 


ing to every one's wants.” As for other Chriſtians, he 
ſays, there was no need to preſcribe any rules in relation to 
their almſgiving, fince our Saviour himſelf ſays, “ Give alms 
of ſuch things as you have, and behold all things are clean 
„ unto; you.” | | 3 

II. Queſtion. Since there is but one faith, how comes it 
that there are different cuſtoms in churches, one manner of 
ſaying maſs in the Roman, and another in the Gallican 
church ? | | 

The Pope adviſes him to ſele& from each church, what 
he thought moſt convenient for the church of England. 

III. Queſtion, What puniſhment ought to be inflicted on 
him that has ftole any thing from the church? | 

Gregory replies, the motives of the theft muſt be conſidered, 
whether it was done out of neceffity or covetouſneſs, and the 
puniſhment to be proportioned accordingly, with charity and 
temper. As for reſtitution, God forbid the church ſhould 
receive more than ſhe loſt. | | 

IV. Queſtion. Whether two brothers may marry two ſiſters, 

that are no way related to them? | En 

Gregory anſwers, this may be done very tawtully. 

V. Queſtion. To what degree of conſanguinity are mar- 
riages forbid ? 1 

The Pope anſwers, to the fecond degree inclufively, and 


no farther. He would not however have thoſe ſeparated who 


have married within the prohibited degrees before their con- 
verſion, becaule they did it out of ignorance. But he would 
have all the new converts charged not to preſume to do any 
ſuch thing; and in caſe they did, to be debarred the com- 
munion. 

VI. Queſtion. Whether a fingle biſhop may ordain ano. 
ther, without the aſſiſtance of other biſhops, when the 
length of the journey makes it inconvenient for them to 
meet ? | a | 

Gregory replies, that ſince Auſtin was now the only biſhop 


in England, he might conſecrate others without any affiſt- 


ance. But in order to avoid the hke inconvenience for the 
future, he would have him place biſhops ſo, as that they might 
not be at too great a diſtance from one another. 

VII. Queſtion. How ought I to manage with the biſhops 
of Gaul ? | | 

The Pope tells him, that he allows him no manner of ju- 
riſdiction of them, becauſe he had no defign to deprive the 
archbiſhop of Arles of the authority he was poflefled of.” 

VUL. Queſtion. Whether a woman with-child ought to 
be baptized ? 
The Pope anſwers, he faw no inconvenience attending it. 

IX. Queſtion. . How long after her lying-in, ought a wo- 
man to come into the church ? | 

Anſwer. If ſhe come into the church the minute after her 
delivery, ſhe fins not. 


Rome, they can't call a council, bleſs the chrifam, conſecrate churches or 2 
biſhop, ordain a prieſt, &c. At the delivery of it they are to ſwear ſealiy to 
the Pope. The antient pall, from the Latin pallium, was an entire and mag- 
nificent habit, deſigned to put the biſhop in mind that his life ſhould antwer 
up to the dignity of his appearance, Pet, de Marca, | 
u His words are © Sit vero inter Londinenſis & Eboracenſis civitatis epit- 


copos in 2 hanoris ifta diſtinctio, ut ipſe prior habeatur, qui prius 


« fuerit ordinatus,“ Bede, lib. i. c. 29. | | 
i Here in ſome books is the ſecond queſtion inſerted, which runs thus: 
I deſire to know, whether clergymen that cannot contain, may marry ; an 
« if they marry, whether they mult return to a ſecular life?“ See Spel- 
man Cong, vol. 1. p. 96. | e 
Howeve!, 


acknowledge the Pope's juriſdiction. 


pendent of the Pope. 


by 
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K. oueſtion. How long after the birth ought the bap- 
tizing _—_ infant be deferred ? 


Anſwer. A child may be baptized the moment he is 


11 Queſtion. How long after a lying: in muſt it be, be- 


fore a man and his wife come together again? 


Gregory is very large in his anſwer, and takes occaſion to 


plame mothers for not ſuckling their own children, attribut- 
ing the riſe of ſo ill a cuſtom to their incontinency. And 


therefore he decides, that the huſband ought not to lie with 
- . . 5 k | 
kis wife till the child is weaned E. GE 
XII. Queſtion. May a woman, during ſome certain times, 
come into the church ? | 
The Pope ſays a great deal on this head, and concludes, 
womens infirmities ought to be no obſtacle to their going to 


church and praying to God. 


XIII. Queſtion. May a man that has lain with his wife, 
come into the church or receive the ſacrament, betore he has 


| waſhed himſelt ? | 


The Pope here as uſual, makes a great many diſtinctions, 


and concludes, ſuch a man had better abſtain from both for 


ſome time. : 

XIV. Queſtion. May a man, after an impure dream, 
receive the communion ; or, if he be a prieſt, adminiſter 
It ? | ps _— 

The Pope's anſwer is full of diſtinctions about what is, and 
what is not fin; and concludes at laſt, a man in that caſe ought 
not to communicate. He gives leave, however, tor a prieſt, 


in the ſame caſe, to adminiſter the ſacrament, if there is no 
other in the way to officiate for him. 


Theſe are the difficulties Auſtin wanted the Pope to re- 
ſolve, which give us no great idea of the abilities of this 


famous apoſtle, However, Gregory thought fit to anſwer 


them fully and diſtintly,- as if they had been of the utmoſt 
importance. He had the converſion of the Englith jo much 


at heart, that inſtcad of diſcouraging Auſtin, he highly ex- 


tolled him. | | 
Auſtin's care was not confined to the converſion of the 


| Saxons only: he undertook alſo, what ſeemed to him no lets 


worthy of his zeal, the bringing the Britiſh biſhops to a con- 
formity with the Roman church, and the making them 
As this is a remark- 
able circumſtance of Auſtin's life, 1t will be neceffary to en- 


large upon it a little. This deſign of his was not eaſy to be 


executed. The Britons thought they could juſtify their ad- 
hering to the rites and cuſtoms they had practiſed ever fince 
the converſion of Britain. Beſides, they could not conccive 
upon what grounds they were obliged to conform to a church 
ſo remote, or what advantage the owning the Pope's autho- 
rity would be to them. Theſe difficulties did not diſcourage 
Auſtin : he had, beſides his zeal for the ſee of Rome, ano- 
ther, and perhaps no lels powerful motive, to induce him to 
this undertaking, which was his claim to the primacy of all 
Britain, by virtue of the Pope's grant. Now this he could 
never hope to attain, whilſt the Britiſh churches were inde- 
He applied therefore all his endeavours 
to accompliſh this enterprize, which coſt him more pains 
and trouble than the converſion of the Saxons, without 
having, after all, the ſatisfaction , of reaping the fruits of 
his labour. | 

The goſpel, as I before obſerved, was preached in Britain 
either by the apoſtles themſelves, or by ſome of their diſ- 
ciples. From thoſe early days the Britons had conſtantly ad- 
hered to the cuſtoms and rules preſcribed to them by their 
firſt teachers. But the church of Rome had made ſeveral 
innovations in the divine ſervice, to which they pretended ail 
other churches ought to conform. The oppoſition the biſhops 
of Rome every where met with, was not capable to make 


them drop their pretenſions. Although this difference was of 


no great conſequence, it cauſed however, towards the end of 
the ſecond century, a moſt ſcandalous quarrel between Pope 
Victor I. and the churches of Afia ; which roſe to that height, 
that the Pope, for no other reaſon, excommunicated them all. 
This aftair had never been judiciouſly decided ; yet for all that 


lay in their power to compaſs their ends. The weſtern 


the biſhops of Rome ſtuck-to their claims, and did all that 
churches, neareſt Rome, were more eaſily prevailed with. 
Almoſt all, except the churches of Gaul.and Milan, conformed 
at length to the Roman Ritual. But Britain, being till as it 


* However, he allows thoſe that do not ſuckle their children, to come 
together after the uſual time of purgation. | 
+ Viz, about the celebration of Eaſter, Bede, lib. ii. cap. 2, Huntingd. p. 
325. The Britons uſed, for finding Eaſter, the cycle of eighty-four years, 
which was called the Roman Account. But about eighty years after the 
renting of the Roman empire, the Romans left off the uſe of that cycle, 
aud took up another of nineteen years; and when they had uſed this hou 
eiglitcen years, coming then to have to do with theſe northern nations, they 


would needs have impoſed the uſe of it upon them, as a condition of their 
communion; and this was what Auſtin attempted to do. See biſhop Lloyd's 


. againſt him. 


were a ſeparate world, had, fince the embaſſy of Lucius to 
Pope Eleutherius, held very little communication with the 
biſhops of Rome. The Britons conſidered only as biſhops 
of a particular dioceſe, or at moſt but as patriarchs, on 
whom the Britiſh church had not the leaft dependance,. 
So far were they from owning the Pope's authority, that they 
did not ſo much as know he pretended to have any over them. 
But Auſtin, out of the abundance of his zcal for the ſec ot 
Rome, took upon him to bring them to acknowledge the Pope 
as head of the church in general. It is difficult to know how 
tar Auſtin's defigns reached, ſince it docs not appear he had 
any inſtructions from Gregory I. who aſpired not to that ex- 
orbitant power attributed afterwards to his ſuccefiors. It muit 
however be Owned, that Gregory laid claim to a ſuperiority 
over the Britiſh*qhurches, ſince in his letter to Auſtin, he 
put the whole iſland entirely under the juriſdiction of the new 
archbiſhop. Indeed it is not to be ſuppoſed Auftin would have 

inſiſted ſo much upon that point, had he not been ture of 
being ſupported in it. However this be, he uſed his urnott - 


endeavours to attain his ends. 


The beſt way, as he thought, of procceding in this aflair, 
was to get the Britiſh biſhops to meet him in a {ynod, in 9 
der to debate upon what he had to propoſe to them. his 
being agreed to, he omitted nothing that might win then tc 
do as he deſired. But neither promiſes nor threats could pre- 
vail with the Britiſh prelates to admit of the leaſt change in 
their ancient cuſtoms. | 602] Bede tells us, that Auſtin, tind- 
ing he could not prevail by arguments, cauſed à Saxon blind 
man to be brought into the attembly, and when the Britons | 
had tried in vai to cure him, he reftord him to his fight by 
his prayers. But, whether the miracle admitted of ſome dil- 
pute, becauſe the blind man was a Saxon; or Bede, who 
lived long after the fact, was wrong informed; the Britons 
ſtood out againfl this evidence. All Auſtin could obtain, was, 
that they ſhould meet again, and determine the matter in a 
more numerous {ynod m. At this ſecond council were pre— 
tent ſeven Britiſh bithops , accompanied with Dinoth abbot 
of Bangor, who brought ſeveral of his monks along with 
him. Before they came to the ſynod, they adviſed with a 
hermit of great repute among them, how they thould behave 
in this affair. The good old man told them, he faw no rea- 
ſon to adit of any alterations in their divine ſervice upon 
the bare requeſt of a man to them entirely unknown: but 
however, as the eſſence of religion. confiſted in union and 


charity, it would not be amiſs to comply in ſome meaſure 


with Auſtin, provided he was a holy man, and one ſent 
from God. Whereupon the biſhops defired to be informed 
how they ſhould know whether he was ſuch a perſon or not. 
He replied, they ſhould know it by his humility, the moſt 
unquettionable mark of a true Chriſtian : and they would ſee 
whether he was endued with this virtue, by his reſpectful 
raifing up to ſalute them at their coming into the council- 
room ; tor it he paid them not that civility, it was a ſure to- 
ken of his pride. Purſuant to this advice, they took care to 
come laſt upon the place : and upon Auſtin's not ſtirring from 
his ſeat to ſalute them, they conceived an invincible prejudice 
Thus for a default in point of civility, his 
whole ſcheme, that had coſt him ſo much pains and trouble, 
fell to the ground. 

As Auſtin in the ſynod was carneſtly preſſing the Britons to 
ſubmit to the Pope, and carrying the papal prerogatives to a 
great height, Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, made him this anſ- 
wer: “Lou propoſe to us obedience to the church of Rome; 
are you ignorant that we already owe a deference to the 
* church of God, to the biſhop of Rome, and to all Chriſ- 
* tians, of love and charity, which obliges us to endeavour 
by all poſſible means to aſſiſt and do them all the good we 
can? Other obedience than this to him you call Pope, we 
know not of, and this we are always ready to pav. But 
for a ſuperior, what need have we to go 1o far as Rome, 
when we are governed, under God, by the biſhop of Caer- 
leon, who hath authority to take care of our churches and 
ſpiritual affairs“? It is faid Auſtin deſpairing to over- 
come their obſtinacy, after a long diſpute, cried out, full of 
indignation, “ Since you refute peace from your brethren, 
you ſhall have war from your enemies: and ſince you will 
not join with us in preaching the word of eternal life to 
© your neighbours, you ſhall receive death at their hands.” 
Hence it appears, thut Auſtin had not only preſſed the Britans 
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Hiſtor. Account, p. 67, ete. 8 

” This ſynod was held at Auguſtin's Ac, or Oak, on the frontiers of the 
Weſt-Saxons, very likely in Worceſterſhire, Bede, lib. ii. cap. 2. Spelman 
ſuppoſes it was at Autric (contracted from Auſtin's Ric) ou the borders of 
Worceſterſhire, towards Herefordſhire, Concil vol. i. p. 107. 

n Thoſe of Hereford, Landaft, St. Paterns, Bangor, Clwyd, Warceſter, 
Morgan, See Spelman Conc, vol, i. p. 106. and Camden. 

9 Eman, Shelttrate, and other Romiſh writers, pretend that this ſpeech 
was forged fince the reformation. See bithop Nicholſon's Hiſtor, Librar, 
P. 91, and Spelman Conc, vol. i. p. 108, 109. * 5 
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to a conformity with the church of Rome, and obedience to 
the papal authority, but alſo had reproached them for their 
negligence and want of zeal, in not promoting the converſion 
of the Saxons. Perhaps he deſigned to intimate to them, 
that the converſion of all England wanted only the union he 
propoſed to them. However this be, theſe words of Auſtin 
were looked upon as a prediction of the maſlacre of the monks 
of Bangor, mentioned in the hiſtory ot Northumberland, I 
leave the reader to Fudge whether the non-compliance of the 
abbot of Bangor to Auſtin's propoſal, was a crime of tuch a 
nature as to deſerve fo ſevere a puniſhment. es 

[604] Auſtin not having the ſucceſs he expected in this 
affair, confined himſelf within the true bounds of his miſſion, 
and cauſed the Goſpel to be preached to the Eaſt-Saxons by 
Mellitus, one of the miſſionaries ſent him by the pope, ot 
whom I ſhall ſpeak more fully, when I come to the conver- 
ſion of that nation. 

Theſe, in ſhort, are the tranſactions of Auſtin, commonly 
called the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, during the eight years he 
lived in England, He arrived. in 597, and died in 605, ac- 
cording to the general-received opinion. Some affirm he 
died eher, and others, though without grounds, bring his 
death down to 613 P. | 
the cathedral, which was not then finiſhed, with this inſcrip— 
tion on his tomb : | 

„lere lies Auguſtin, the firſt archbiſhop of Dorobern, 
© who having been ſent hither by*Gregory, pontiff of Rome, 
and ſupported by the co-operation of God with miracles, 
converted king Ethelbert and his nation to the faith; and 
having accompliſhed the days of his miniſtry, departed this 
te life the 7th of the calends of June, in the reign of the ſaid 
"KIN - | - 

Aultin was ſucceeded by Laurentius“, who was as ſolicit— 
ous to reduce the Britons to the obedience of the pope, and a 
conformity to the Roman church in the celebration of Eaſter. 
He wrote very preſſing letters to them, wherein he upbraided 


them for their obſtinacy, complaining that a Scotch biſhop, 


Dagham by name, paſſing through Canterbury, had refuſed 
to eat with him, on account of their difference in opinion 
concerning Eaſter-day, But his letters proved fruitleſs. 
Gregory I. pretended not to a juriſdiction over the Britiſh 
churches as univerſal biſhop ; akitle he was fo far from al- 
ſuming, that he had declaimed againſt it with great diſlike. 
However, in all appearance, he believed he might, as patri— 
arch of the weſt, claim the obedience of the Britith as well 
as Envlith biſhops to his ſpiritual jurisdiction. But Bonitace 
IV. who not long after Gregory I. was promoted to the ſee of 
Rome, being ſupported by the emperor Phocas, took upon 


him the title of univerſal biſhop. This was a freſh motive for 


the miſſionaries in England to renew their endeavours to bring 
the Britons to own his authority; but they could not prevail 


with them: and therefore Mellitus was ſent to Rome tor in- 
ſtructions from the pope upon this head. [606] But the death 
of KEthelbert*, which happened in the mean time, cauſed them 
tg lay atide all thoughts of this matter, and reduced the Chriſ- 
tians to a deplorable condition. Edbald, fon and ſucceflor 
of Ethelbert, being turned pagan again, the miſſionaries loſt 
that powerful protection they had till then ſo proſperouſly 
enjoyed. 'To complete their misfortunes, Sebert, king of 
Flex, who had been converted by Mellitus, dying allo a 
little after t, his three ſors, who jointly ſuceceded him, apol- 
tatized from Chriſtianity, and forbad Mellitus, who was 
come back trom Rome, to remain in their dominions. He 
ted to Laurentius archbiſhop of Canterbury, as did alſo Juſ- 
tus bithop of Rocheſter, the inhabitants of that place having 
in all appearance abandoned the faith. [610] Theſe three 
prelates having confultea together, reſolved upon going into 
France, and leaving the reprobate Saxons to themielves. 
This thows either that the people of Kent and Eſſex went all 
back to paganiſm, or that there were not fo many converts 
as Gregory was made to believe. Mellitus and Juſtus went 


away, according to their reſolution ; but Laurentius ſtaid 


P Bede favs he died in 604, lib. ii. cap. 3. M. Weſtm. in 608. Hoveden 
an 610, Trivet and Polyd. Virg. in 611. Malm. in 612, See Spelm. Conc, 
vol. i. p. 63. . | 

4 The inſeription put upon his tomb at firſt, was, 

Inclytus Anglorum præſul, plus, et decus altum, 

Hic Auguſtinus requieſeit corpore ſanctus. 
His body was, after the finiſhing of the cathedral, removed by his ſueceſſor 
Laurentius, into the north porch of it, and the other inſcription put upon 
his. monument, 

= Whom he had conſecrated archbiſhop before his death. Bede, lib. ii. 
Cap. 3. | | 

5 Rapin places Ethelbert's 
before in the hiſtory of Kent. He died in 613, fays Bede, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
Rapin places it above in 616. So doth Brompton, op. 737, 738. | 

Brompton ſays, that he died about the lame tune as king Ethelbert ; 
vrhich, according to him, was A. D. 516, p. 737, 738. 
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He was buried at Canterbury, near 


Bede, lib. ii. cap. 3. Spelm. Conc, vol. i. P. 93. , 


death feveral years ſooner here, than he did 


behind, though with intent to follow them in a ſhort time, 
When he was ready to depart, it is affirmed, that lying one 
night in his church, St. Peter appeared to him, and ſcourged 
him ſeverely, as a puniſhment tor offering to abandon his 
miſhon. The day after he went to Edbald, and having ſhewn 
him the marks of the ſcourge, he converted him, and per- 
ſuaded him to diſengage himſelf from his unlawful marriage, 
he having taken his father's widow to wife. So far is cer- 
tain, Edbald was converted ; all hiſtorians are unanimous in 
that: but 1 cannot warrant the truth of St. Peter's apparition. 
Edbald being thus returned to the faith, recalled Juſtus and 


Mellitus, and reſtored them to their reſpective dioceſes of 


Rocheſter and London. But the Eaſt-Saxons at London re- 
fuſing to admit Mellitus, he returned to Kent, where he ſoon 
after {ucceeded Laurentius in the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury”. He is ſaid by his prayers to have put a ſtop to a 
great fire, that in all probability would have reduced the city 
to aſhes ; and to have wrought ſeveral other miracles, with 
which I intend not to {well this abridgment. [619 

[624] Mellitus was ſucceeded by Juſtus biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter *, to whom the pope ſent the pall. After him came Ho- 
norius, whoſe ſucceſſor was Deuſdedit. After his death, there 
was a Vacancy tor four years x. Egbert and Oſway, kings of 
Kent and Northumberland, having held a conference together 
about the aftairs of the church, refolved to ſend Wighard, a 
Kentiſh prieſt, to be conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury at 
Rome. Wighard dying there, Vitalian the pope caſt his eyes 
upon Adrian and Andrew, two monks, who both refuſed the 
archbiſhopric, as too great a burden. Theodorus, a Greek, 
native of Tarſus in Cllicia, to whom it was alſo offered, not 
having the ſame ſcruples, was conſecrated at Rome, and de- 
parted for England. The pope ordered Adrian to go with 
him, left, ſays an hiſtorian, Theodorus, being a Greek, might 
introduce cuſtoms in Britain contrary to thoſe of the church 
of Rome. As this prelate was the moſt famous that in thoſe 
early times filled the fee of Canterbury, it will not be amiſs 
to take a tuller view of him. | 

Theodorus was a prelate of diſtinguiſhed worth, as well for 
learning, as greatneſs of mind and ſolidity of judgment. Bur 
he was of a warm and imperious temper, a lover of power, 
and could ill brook any oppoſition to his will. Whilſt he 
was archbiſhop of Canterbury, he had frequent opportunities 
of extending his jurifdiction over all England, which he never 
neglected, as we ſhall fee hereafter in the occount of the ec- 


cleſiaſtical affairs of rhe other kingdoms, particularly of Nor- 


thumberland. I ſhall only obſerve here, that during his life, 
he alone exerciſed the archiepiſcopal functions, which gave 
him an opportunity of incroaching upon the rights of the {ec 
of York ; though Gregory I. had ordered, that after the death. 
of Auſtin, the rwo archbiſhopricks ſhould be independent of 
each other, | 669] As ſoon as he came into England, he made 
a viſitation of all the churches in his juriſdiction, and brought 
the people to a thorough conformity in the divine ſervice, to 
the uſage of the church of Rome. 

As the Engliſh were yet very ignorant, Theodorus endea- 
voured to the utmoſt of his power to inſtruct them, by erect- 
ing a ſchool or ſeminary at Crecklade?, where he and Adrian, 
beſides divinity, taught arithmetic, muſic, aſtronomy, Greek 
and Latin. Bede aſſures us, he knew ſeveral . of heir 


ſcholars, that could expreſs themſelves as readily in Greek 
and Latin, as in their own language. Theodorus was not 


ſatisfied with promoting the love of learning among the Eng- 


liſn, by exhortations and inſtructions only, but alto by the 


books he bought, and ſent for, into England ; ſome of which 


are ftill extant in manuſcript, as David's Pſalms, St. Chry:- 
oſtom's Homilies, and Homer, all written in a beautiful 
hand. He compoſed himſelf a large work called Poeniten- 
tiale, which remained not long ſince at Cambridge *, but it 15 
not to be found there now. In 1677, extracts of it, with 
ſome other of his treatiſes, were publiſhed at Paris, with 
notes by Jacobus Petitus *, 


[ 692 Theodorus died in 690; but the ſee was not filled 


u According to Malmſb. Laurentius was archbiſhop five years, p. 196. 80 
Gervaſius alto ſays. But Brompton makes him to have been archbiſhop fu 
teen Years, p. 739. . | 

w Mellitus was archbiſhop five years; Juſtus. three, and, according ta 
others, ten; Honorius twenty-tix ; and Deuſdedit ten. Malmſb. p. 19%. 
Brompt. Gervas. | 

* Ercombert king of Kent, who reigned from 642 to 664, ordered Ler: 
to be kept throughout his kingdom; which, as far as appears, was the fillt. 
inſtitution of it in England. Malmſb. p. 11. Brompt. p. 740. 

About twenty miles from Oxford, in Wiltſhire, from whence that ut: 
verſity might be atterwards ſupplied. 

In Bennet college library, in Sir Henry Spelman's time. Conc, vol. l, 
p- 154. N 

Theodore is ſaid to have been the firſt that divided the province of Cau- 
terbury into pariſhes. See Bede, edit. Whelock, p. 399. Spelman Conc- 
vol. i. p. 152. | 
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abbot of St. Auſtin's, was his ſucceflor. 
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ars after, by Berthwald abbot of Reculver “, who, 
having been archbiſhop thirty-eight years *, gave place by 
his death to Tatwine, a perſon of great learning and probity. 
31] He exerciſed his archiepiſcopal functions near two 
years before he received the pall ; which is a clear evidence 
it was not yet thought an abſolutely necetlary qualification 
for an archbiſhop. [735] Tatwine dying in 735, Nothelm, 
a prieſt of the diocele ot London, ſucceeded him, and went 
and received the pall at Rome, where he was conſecrated by 
Gregory III. [742] He died in 741, and the year following, 
Cuthbert biſhop of Hereford, was choſen in his room. [759] 
To him ſucceeded Bregwin, of a noble family in Germany. 
This prelate was exemplary tor his religious and holy life, 
during the two years he held the ſee. Jambert (or Lambert) 
He had the morti— 

cation to ſee the churches of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia wreſt- 
ed from his juriſdiction, by the erecting Lichfield into an 
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churches of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were again ſubje& to 
the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canterbury. Wultrid, who ſue— 
cceded him in 804, was living at the time the Heptarchy 
was reduced to a monarchy. | ; 
Before we leave the church of Kent, it will be proper to 
obſerve, that Gregory's ſcheme, who had ordered Canterbury 
and York ſhould be both archbiſhoprics, and independent of 
one another, remained unexecuted, upon ſeveral accounts. In 
the firſt place, the Northumbrians did not receive the goſpel 
ſo ſoon as the pope expected. Again, they all deſerted the 
faith, after the retreat of Paulinus, who had received the pall. 
Laſtly, the troubles Northumberland was continually diſturbed 
with, prevented the firſt biſhops of York from taking advan- 
tage of the pope's regulation, which beſides they did not much 
regard, This was the reaſon Theodorus became poſſeſfed of 
all the authority, as well over the northern as ſouthern 
churches ; and that his ſucceſſors making him their prece— 


archbiſhop's ſce, in the reign of Offa. Notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours, he could neither prevent it, nor recover his 
rights. Athelard, his ſucceſſor, was more fortunate ; for he 
obtained what his predeceſſor had ſued for in vain, So the 
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AV ING already given an account of Edwin's marri- 
age with Ethelburga of Kent, I ſhall only add, that 
aulmus, who accompanied her into Northumberland as 
biſhop of the Northumbrians, ſpent a whole year at Edwin's 
court, without making any great progreſs among people not 
yet diſpoſed to rece1ve his inſtructions. But at length ſeveral 
accidents concurred to encourage his zeal and promote his 
deſigns, of which I ſhall give a particular relation. : 
Qucelm, one of the kings of Weflex, bore the yoke of 
Ed vin with that impatience, that he reſolved to tree himſelf 
from it, by means of an affaſſin, whom he ſent to him on ſome 
pretence, privately armed with a poiſoned dagger, The rut- 
fian being introduced into the preſence-chamber, took his 
opportunity, and made fo furious a pals at the king, that he 
was wounded through the body of Lilla his favourite, who 
interpoſed himſelf, and received the blow. Paulinus being 
informed of-this accident, haſtily ran into the room, and find- 
ing Edwin in a great rage with the king of Weſſex, told him, 
God, to whom ſuch wretches were an abomination, would 
not fail to puniſh ſo horrid a villany. It is faid that Edwin, 
whom the qucen had hitherto ſollicited in vain, promiſed at 
the ſame time to renounce idolatry, if the God of the chriſ- 
tians would revenge him of his enemy. At the ſame inſtant 
news was brought him, that the queen, after a hard labour, 
was brought to bed of a princeſs, for which he returned 
thanks to his gods. Paulinus, for his part, having been in 
_ great fears for the queen, fell upon his knees, and thanked 
God tor her delivery. The prelate's zeal was fo pleaſing to 
the king, that immediately conceiving a favourable opinion 
of the chriſtian religion, he conſented Paulinus ſhould bap- 
tize the new-born infant. The young princeſs, who was 
named Antleda, was the firſt that received baptiſm in Nor— 
thumberland 4. | 
Edwin, however, not forgetting the pcrfidiouſneſs of the 
king of Wellex, marched with an army into his dominions, 
and, after defcating him ſeveral times, compelled him humbly 
| to ſuc for peace, and make him ample ſatisfaction. But tho” 
| the returned with victory according to his wiſh, he deferred 
| the performance of his promiſe e. When the queen and Pau— 
linus preſſed him upon that head, he told them, the quitting 
| 8 religion ſeemed to him to be of that importance, that he 
could not reſolve upon it without a thorough examination of 
matters. And indeed he heartily ſet about it, and frequently 
conferred with Coifi the pagan high-prieſt, upon the reaſons 
alledged by Paulinus in favour of chriſtianity, Coifi, per- 
<civing the king was very near turning chriſtian, reſolved 
with himſelf to make his court to him betimes, by conform- 
ing to his will. It would not perhaps be impoſſible in the like 
cate, to find ſome of this character among the chriſtian clergy. 


© > Berthwald was the firſt Saxon archbiſhop, all the reſt having been ſent 
from Rome, Brompt. p. 742. 
* Malmtd, fays, thirty-ſcven, (p- 196.) and Gervas, thirty-ſeven years 

and ux months, (p, 1640.) 
© © She was baptized on W hitfunday, with twelve other perſons belonging 
do the court, Bede, lib. ii. cap. 9. | 

Bede ſays, the reaſon of it was, becauſe he would not embrace chriſtia- 
nity without due and mature deliberation, and without being ſufficiently in- 

, Rructed in the grounds of his faith. Ibid, | 
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dent, laid claim to the primacy of all England, exclutive of 
the archbiſhop of York. This proved, in proceſs of time, 
the ground of great diſputes between the two archbiſhops. 


E 
THUMBERT AND, 


[626] Mean time, the queen and Paulinus continued to 
ſolicit the king to perform his promiſe; and to give the greater 
weight to what they ſaid to him, they got the pope to write 
him a letter, But all would not do; Edwin ſtill demurred, and 
could not come to a relolution. At laſt the circumſtances of 
the viſion he had formerly ſcen in the garden of Redowald, - 
being, as 1t is pretended, revealed to Paulinus, the work was 
accompliſhed in an extraordinary way. Bede relates, how 
that one day as the king was ſurrounded with a croud of 
courtiers f, Paulinus came in ſuddenly, and laying his hand 
on Edwin's head, atked him whether he underſtood the mean— 
ing of that token? At theſe words, Edwin recollecting what 
had patted between him and the ſtranger in Redowald's gar- 
den, threw himſelf at Paulinus's feet, who, with an air of au— 
thority, ſaid to him thus: “ My lord, you have eſcaped the 
** hands of your enemies, and are become a great king. All 
that was foretold you is come to paſs; it is your duty now 
„ to make good your promile.” Upon hearivg, this, Edwin 
is {aid to reply, he was fully ſatisfied, and ready to receive the 
chriſtian faith. From that moment he ſtrove not only to be 
better informed himſelf, but alſo to prevail with his ſubjects 
to follow his example, and embrace the goſpel. To that end, 
he believed the beſt way would be, before he publicly declar- 
ed his intent, to gain fome of his principal courtiers, whoſe 


example, he did not queſtion, would have a great influence 


on the reſt of the nation. | | | 

The greateſt oppoſition was moſt likely to come from Coſſi, 
becauſe it was his intereſt to keep the people attached to the: 
worſhip of idols. But the king was agreeably furprized to 
find, that inſtead of oppoſing, he was ready to comply with 
his deſire. One day as the king was diſcourſing with him? 
upon this ſubject, the high-prieſt, like a good courtier, ſaid 
to him: © I have for a good while-been ſeriouſly reflecting 
6 on our religion, and on the nature of our gods, and mutt 
© own I am not at all ſatisfied in theſe points, neither can 1 
* forbear calling in queſtion their goodneſs, juſtice, or power. 
“Never, perhaps, did any perſon ſerve them with greater 
6 zeal, reſpect and aſſiduity than myſelf. You, Sir, are a 
* witneſs with what devotion and care I have all along per- 
formed the functions of my office ; and yet I never got any 
6e thing by it: neither is there a man in your court but what 
is better preferred than I am. Now, can I help conclud- 
ing, that ſince our gods take ſo little care of their moſt ſin- 
* cere worſhippers, they muſt be either unjuſt, or weak, or 
rather no gods at all.“ 

Edwin, extremely well pleaſed with this anſwer of the 
high-prieſt, had a mind likewiſe to know the ſentiments of 
another prieſth that was next in dignity to Coifi ; who, en- 
couraged by the example of his ſuperior, told the king : 


f Bede ſays, he was fitting alone ſeriouſly pondering with himſelf. 
s In a general aſſembly. 4 Habito enim cum ſapientibus conſilio, ſeiſci- 
« tabatur ſigillatim ab omnibus, qualis ſibi, doctrina hæc catenus inaudita, 
« & novus divinitatis qui predicabatur eultus videretur.” Bede, lib. u. 
C. 13. | | 
b Bede ſays, it was one of the king's grande$ :- alius optimatum re- 
« gis,” Bede, lib. ii, cap. 13. | | 
S The 
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“ Sir, the more we reflect on the nature of our ſouls, the 


& Jeſs we know of it; it is with our ſoul, as with the little 
« bird that came in the other day at one of the windows in 


the room where you ſat at dinner, and flew out immediately 


& at the other. Whilſt it was in the room, we knew ſome- 
ce thing about it; but as ſoon as it was gone, we could not 


.* ſay whence it Came, Or whether it was flown. Thus our 
« ſoul, whilſt it animates our body, we may know ſome ot 


© its properties ; but when once ſeparated, we know not 
& whether it goes, or Hangs whence it came. Since then 
6 Paulinus pretends to give us clear notions of theſe matters, 
6 1018 my opinion that we 5 e him the hearing, and laying 
« afide all paſtion and prejudice, follow that which ſhall ap- 
cc pear moſt conformable to right reaſon.” 

This advice, that agreed ſo well with the King's intentions, 
being ap proved of, it was reſolved Paulinus thould explain 
himſelf upon the ſubject of religion, in the preſence of the 
pontiff and other prieſts, which was accordingly done, As 
toon as Coiſi had heard the bithop out, he declared aloud, He 
could ſee no manner of reaſon to doubt the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion. Edwin being thus ſure of the concurrence 
of the high- prieſt and ſome of his principal courtiers, called 
a wittenagemot or parliament, to debate, whether the Chriſtian 


religion thould be received or not. But the majority being 


oO 
determined already for the affirmative, 1t paſſed without any 
oppoſition. Coifi was one of the moſt forward to attack the 


pagan worſhip ; and being deſirous to ſhow {ome marks ot the 
fincerity of his converſion, put himſelf at the head of his 
prioſts, and marching toward the heathen temple, darted his 
Javelin againſt the idol: after which it was broke in pieces by 


the king's order, and the teinple burnt to the ground . The 


ſamc day Edwin was b: aptized k, with his niece Hilda, after- 
wards abbeſs of W hitby. | 
[627] The Northumbrians following the ex ample of their 
king, Paulinus, who till then had lain idle, on a ſudden found 
himſelf full y employed, by the prodigious multitudes that 
5 came in to be taught and baptized m. Bur if it be true, 
5 ſome affirm, that he baptized in one day ten thouſand, his 
5 fractions mult: needs have been very conciſe, _ A church 
of timber was haſtily run up at York for the new converts, 
who were very numerous. Shortly after, Edwin laid the 
foundation of a church of tree-ſtone round the foriner, which 
ſtood till the other of ſtone was built. He had not "the ſa⸗ 
tisfaction to finiſh it, which was done by Otwald his ſucceflgr. 


628] Paulinus is ſaid to have preached alſo at Lincoln, 


Wenz he converted Blecca, the Saxon governor. 

Thus was Northumberland converted to the faith of Chriſt, 
633] But ſome time after, Edwin being flain in battle, ſuch 
deſolation enſued, that Paulinus being compelled to leave the 
kingdom, the Northumbrians fell Pack again to idolatry. 
63 3] Anfi id and Oiric, kings of Deira and Bernicia, followed 
the example of their ſubjects, though they had been inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian religion in be where they had lived in 
exile. The apoſt. itizing of the to Princes, and the barbarity of 
Cadwallo after their. d leath, oh quite rooted our chriſtianity. 
in Northumberland. During theſe calamities, neither prieſt 


nor monk had the courage to attempt the reſtoring the Nor- 


thumbrians to the faith. James the deacon, whom Paulinus 


left at York, was not able alone to put a ſtop to the general re 


volt. 634) Things remained in this ſad ſtate, till Oſwald at- 


cended the throne, w who, as ſoon as he had reflored 3 and 


tranquility, laboured with all his power to make religion 
flouriſh again. To that end, he deſired the king of Scotland 
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© not by violent, but mild and gentle methods.” ren | 
theſe words, the monks unanimoully declared, Aidan was th. 
fitteſt perſon to be ſent to the Northutabrians: He undes 
took the affair, and being conſecrated biſhop, ſet out for Nor. 
thumherland. | 6 350 Bede gives Aidan the character of a pic; 
and religious perſon, but adds, his zeal was without knowleds:. 
becauſe he kept Eaſter after the manner of the caſtern chriſtians 
and not according to the cuſtom of the church of Rom: 
However, as much a chiſmatic as he was in Bede's opinion 
nothing can be added to his commendation of him for hol; 
neſs of life. He not only (ſays he) inſtructed chriſtians , 
their duty, but alſo gave them an example of a good lite 
and fervent charity, which charmed the very heathens, an, 
allured them to the faith. His ſucceſs was ſo great among 
the Northumbrians, that they returned in crow as to the Pro. 
feſſion of Chriſt. Oſwald, who was extremely defirous «| 
the converſion of his ſubjects, did all he could to promot: 
the work, even to the becoming Aidan's interpreter, in ex. 
plaining his diſcourſes to the people. It may, perhaps, fee 
ſtrange, that Oſwald ſhould not recal Paulinus, who was then 
biſhop of Rocheſter, or make uſe of the miniſtry of Jamo, 
who was left by Paulinus in Northumberland. But it mus 
be remembered, that Oſwald, having been inſtructed in th. 
Chriſtian religion in Scotland, had an averſion tor the Romas 
miſhonaries, on account of the difference between the Ro. 
maniſts and Scots about Eaſter, and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. 
[652] Aidan dying after he had governed the church oi 
Northumberland ſeventeen years, Finan, another monk ct 
of Jona, was ſent to ſupply his place. He fixt the epiſcopal 
ice in the little iſland of Lindisfern P, contrary to Gregory's 
regulation, who ordered that the principal ſee for the northern 
parts ſhould be ſettled at York. 

This w as not the only thing wherein Finan and the other 
Scotch cccleſiaftics ſnowed their independance on the church 
of Rome. Their obſtinate refuſal to conform to the Roman 
cuſtom of keeping Eaſter, was an article of much more im. 
portance, at jealt in the opinion of the Italian prieſts, by 
whom it was conſidered as a principal point. England Was 


then divided into two parties or ſects, who firmly adhered to 


their reſpective opinions. All the Scotch prieſts and monks, 

who were very numerous in Northumberland, and all ther. 
converts, followed the Eaſtern churches ; but the French and 
Italian ecclettaſties, in that and all other points, adhered ty 
the church of Rome, branding with the name of 8 e 
thole who refuſed to do the like. And therefore they ulc 
their utmoſt endeavours to bring the Englith churches to: 
conformity with them, which they thought might eafily b. 
done, could they but once gain over Finan to their fide. Tv 
this end they, ſent to him a Scotch prieſt, that had been edu: 


cated in France, to lay before him the reaſons alledged by th: 


church of Rome upon that head, But ſo far was Finan from 
being prevailed upon, that he became a more profeſſed and 
open oppoler of the Roman cuſtoms. 

This diſpute was then carried on with great vehemence, 
not only among the clergy, but even among the moſt 1gnorati 


of the laity, as it uſually happens in religious differences 


As long as Aidan and Finan lived, the Romaniſts, ſays Bede, 
on account of the veneration all men had for theſe two hol 
biſhops, bore with patience this diverſity of opinion. [601 
But when Kolman, another Scotch monk, ſucceeded Fina 
in the reign of Oſwy, the diſpute. was renewed with more 
warmth than ever; The Romaniſts, deſirous of bringing 
over their adverſaries to their opinion at any les never Ho 


to ſend ſome perſons of learning to inſtruct his ſubjects >Hll they had got Oſwy to call a {ynod (in the nunnery 0 


Accordingly Corma n, a monk of Jona, of whom I have 


elſewhere ſpoken, was tent with ſome others; but he being a 


man of a rough temper, and diſliked by the Engliſh, returned 
to his mon: aſtery ; and making his report of his miſfion in 
a full chapter, Aid: an, one of the brotherhood, found by what 
he laid, that he had not uſed that condeſcenſion to the Engliſh, 
their circumſtances required; and therefore told him, It is 
my OPINION, brother, that you have dealt a little too rough- 
„ly with thoſe you defined to convert; not remembering 
*© that the Chriſtian religion ought to be infuſcd i in the mind, 


The temple was a very famous one, it flood at Godmanham, i. e. a re- 
ceptacle for got „in Yorkihire : near it is Wighton, that is, a place of idols. 


Cuunden, p. 738 


* Which was on Eaſter-day, April 12. Shortly after his two ſons Offrid 
and Eadfrid, and ſeveral of the nobility, were baptized. Paulinus preached 
tix years together in Northumbria, Bede, lib- ii. cap. 14. 

= ohe was daughter of Hereric, Edwin's nephe w. Bede. 
Bede lays, that Paulinus coming one time with the king and queen to 

_ ace called Adregrin, ſpent there thirty- ix days from morning till night, 
in inſtructing and baptizi ing (in the river Gleni) the people that flocked to 
him from all quarters, 15 li. cap. 14. This Adregrin, as Bede obſerves 3, 
ibid. was deſtroyed in his time: but Camden atlirms, that it was where 
Yeverin in Northumberland now ſtunds. 

n The fame is ſaid of Auſtin; and both the rivers are called Swale. Rapin; 


Hilda) at Streanes-halh or W hitby, in order to . this 
affair. [664] The ſynod being met, each party endeavour! 
to procure as many votes as they could ; but, as it appcas 
from the accounts of hiſtorians, the Norbit ts were much 
more active and zealous than the others; and managed 10, 
that Agilbert biſhop of Paris, formerly biſhop of the Wel 
Saxons, came to the ſynod on ſome pretence, with Agathod 
one of his prieſts. At the head of the Scotch party werc 
king Oſwy, Colman biſhop of the Northumbrians, 8 tho 
reſt « of the Scorch prieſts and MONKS, with all that ha 


It may ſeem incredible, that Paulinus ſhould baptize ſo many in ons 
But this difficulty is removed in an antient fragment quoted by Mr, Curies 
„The archbiſhop, after he had conſecrated the river Sw ale, commanded ! 
the cryers and principal men, that they ſhould with ' faith go in tuo 
two, and in the name of the holy Trinity, baptize each other.“ Introcuc 
p. clxyv1, 2d edit, . 

And yet Bede ſays, that m: Agnes antiquo hoſti prædas docendo & 
« baptizando eripuit.“ lib, ii. cap. 2 

? Or Holy-Ifland, on the coaſt of Northumberland. It was not Finn 
that fixed the epiſcopal ſee there, but his predcec zſfor Aidan. What #164 
did, was to erect there a cathedral church ; which was built after the Sc o l 
tathion, not of ſtone, but of timber, and thatched, - Edbert; one at Fine 
ſucceſſors, covered the walls aud roof with lead. Bede, lib. ui. cap. 3. 4 0 


25. S. Dunelm, Huntingd. p. 333. 
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at Rome, | 
the ſame church, Ronan a Scotch prieſt, James the deacon, 


in Schiſm. 
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7 ecixed their ordination from them. On the other fide ap- 
** peared Anfleda, Oſwy's queen, Alfred king of Deira, Oſwy's 


natural fon, Wilfrid a prieſt, his preceptor, who had Rudicd 
| Agilbert biſhop of Paris, and Agathon a prieſt of 


and all who had been diſciples of the Italian priefts and 
monks. 8 
To ſee with what eagerneſs this diſpute was managed, 
one would have thought the very eſſence of religion had been 
At ſtake. And indeed the Romaniſts were of that opinion, 
as appears from the words ot Bede: © It was not without 
'& realon, ſays he, that this queſtion diſturbed the minds of 
& a great number of Cariltians, who were apprehenſive, 
& Jeſt after they had begun the race of falvation, they thould 
& he found to have run in vain.” However, this hiſtorian, 
though he thought all Cid run in vain who conformed not to 
the church of Rome, gives Aidan and Finan, who were of 
that number, the higheſt praiſes for holineſs. of life. He 
attributes to them the gift of miracles, Which leaves no room 


Xo doubt, but that he looked upon them as ſaints ; notwith- 


ſtanding they were, according to his notion, actually involved 
Baronius treads in the ſteps of Bede. When he 
Mentions the Scots and Britons of thoſe days, he calls them 
Schiſmatics, for refuſing to obcy the Pope: But when he 
ſpeaks of Aidan and Finan, he makes no icruple of fainting 
them, though they ſtrenuouſſy allerted the independancy oft 


their churches. tence it follows, either thele two bithops 


were not really Schiſmatics, or if they were fo, their ſchilm 
hindred them not from being great faints, trom being alliſted 
by God in working miracles, and converting nations. 
to return to the {ynod of Whitby; fince the diſpute about 
Eaftcr was the occation of their meeting, and the caule of 


great commotions in Lngland, it will not be amuls briefly to 


relate the firſt riſe of it. 


Towards the end of the ſecond century, a controverſy 
aroſe in the church, concerning the day on which the Eaſter 
feſtival was to be celebrated. The churches of Afia were of 
opinion, it was to be Kept on the fourteenth day of the 
moon, according to the. cuſtom of, the Jews, on what day 
of the week ſocver it ſhould chance to fall. 
churches, on the contrary, put it off till the Sunday atrer the 
fourteenth day, becauſe our Saviour's re{urrection was on that 
day. Several councils were held about this matter, as well 
in the caſt as in the welt ; but neither party would recede 
from their opinion, cach pleading apoſtolical tradition in their 
behalf, the eaſtern biſhops from St. John, and the weſtern 
from St. Peter and St. Paul. Suppoting the truth of both 
theſe traditions, the inference was plain, that either of them 
might indifferently be followed, and that it was no material 
point, ſince the apoſtles had not ſettled it among themſelves. 
And in fact, this diverſity of cuſtom, prevented not the two 
parties from holding communion with each other, till Victor J. 
biſhop of Rome made a rupture, by excommunicating the 
Quartodecimans, or thote that keep Eaſter on the tourteenth 
day of the moon. This proceeding of Victor gave ſo great 
offence, that Irenzus, bithop of Lyons, though of the lame 
Opinion with Victor, ſevercly reprimanded him for breach of 
charity, on account of a thing of ſo little moment. He 
alledged the example of Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Teleſpho— 
rus, Xiſtus, predeceflors of Victor, who, notwithſtanding 
this difference, broke not communion with the churches ot 
Aſia. Adding, he would have acted much better in imitating 
Anicetus, who gave the euchariſt with his own hand to Po- 


' tyearp, biſhop of Smyrna, though of a ditterent opinion 


from him in this very point. | 
\ Victor's haughty treatment of the churches of Afia, in- 


ſtead of bringing them to his opinion, only made them ad- 


here ſtill more firmly to their own. They believed, they 
were ſo much the lets obliged to conform to the practice of 
Rome, as the Pope, after all, could produce no authentic 
Proof of his tradition from St. Peter and St. Paul; as the 
Aſiatics, on their part, would have found it as difficult to 
make out theirs from St. John. What Socrates the hiſtorian 
ſays upon this ſubject is very remarkable : * Neither Chriſt 
nor his apoſtles have ordered any thing concerning the 

palchal feaſt, as Moſes did to the Jews, their deſign being 
not to determine circumſtances about holy-days, but to 
inſtruct Chriſtians in the precepts of piety and a good life. 
It is my opinion therefore, that as certain cuſtoms have 
been introduced in each country, this of the paſchal ſo- 
lemnity was one of them, and not built upon the authority 
of the apoſtles. The Quatrodecimans tell us, the keep- 
Ing the fourteenth day was inſtituted by St. John. The 
Romaniſts maintain, they had their practice from St. Peter 
anc St. Paul: But neither of them have proved by any 


* : 


But 
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«© authentic. record their aſſertion: Whence it is clear, the 


5 Eaſter feſtival may be kept in every place according to the 
% cuſtom firſt introduced there,” 

From this paflage it is evident, that they who were no 
lovers of wrangling, looked upon this controverſy as of litile 
importance to-relipion. However, to avoid 2 diverfity cycn 
in the ſmalleſt matters, the council of Artes in 314, ordered 
that Eaſter ſhould every where be kept on the Sunday aiter 
the fourtcenth day of the moon, which happened next alter 
the vernal equinox or 2 fſt of March. This canon was con- 
firmed by the council of Nice in 325, and the emperor ſent 
orders throughout all the Roman empire to have it put in 
practice, His letter upon this occafion to the governors. and 
other magiſtrates, ſhowed that the reaſons the council werit 
upon, were, that the Quartodecunans were feweſt in number, 
and ſtood too near the Jewiſh cuſtom. Upon the ſane ac- 
count it was, that the council ordered, Faſter fhould be the 
Sunday after the full moon in March. But it is uncertain 
whether it was meant, people ſhould reckon from the begin- 
ning of the tourteenth of the inoon, or from the evening 
and beginning of the fifteenth 4. Pur fuant to this deter 
nation, all the churches kept Eafter-day on a Sunday. One 
thing however, namely, what was to be done when the ful! 
moon fell out on a Sunday, not being ſettled, cauſed ſome 
diverſity. In this caſe, ſome churches, among which was 
that of Scotland, began their Eaſter that very day, and con— 
ſequently at the ſame time with the Jews. But the. church 
ot Rome deferred it till the Sunday following. Since that 
time, there have been ſome alterations which produced dit- 
terent cuſtoms in the churthes. 
cycle of eighty-four years was every where made ule of 
find the preciſe time of Eaſter, the church of Rome invent: 


Whereas for a long while a 

to 
| ec 
a cycle of nineteen years, much more proper for that purpole, 
and obliged all the churches under her juriſdiction to con 


form to the ſame. Though doubtleſs this was the beſt method, 


1 ; * k . 2 a 532 451 * 1 4 oY 24 1 = 2 * 477 0 Y/ 
times happened in Oſwy's court, that whilft the king was ce- 
Ko 


cuſtom of the church of Rome, was ſtill Keeping | Lent. 
This contuſion made Oſwy detirous of fixing Eaſter-day to, 
as all thould keep it at the fame time. At the opening of 
the council, having made a ſhort ſpeech upon that head, he 
ordered Colman to alledge what he had to ſay in defence of 
the cuſtom of the Scotch church. . Colmon ſaid, it had been 
all along the practice of his predecetiors, and of thoſe by 
whom he was ordained in Scotland: That Columba, Aidan, 
and Finan, had always kept to the old way; but if their au- 
thority was not ſufticicat, he could alledge that of St. John 
the beloved apoſtle. After he had enlarged upon this argu- 
ment, Agilbert, biſhop of Paris, was deſired to alledge what 
was to be ſaid againit Colman's ailertion. But the biſhop. 
having excuſed himfelf on account of his unſkiliulneſs in the 
Englith tongie, requeſted that Wilfrid might be allowed ro 
ſpeak the ſenſe of the church of Rome. Wilfrid, having the 
king's permiſſion, anſwered Colman with great warmth. 
He explained the manner of fixing Eafter practiſed by the 
church of Rome, and affirmed that all the churches in the 
world conformed to it, except the Scots, Picts, and Britons, 
who ſtill perſiſted in their fooliſh obſtinacy. Colman replied, - 
talking in that manner very much reflected on the memory 
of St. John, who would never have eſtabliſhed a cuſtom that 
was chargeable with folly. Wilfrid, being fenfible he had 


4 
1 1 


— 


ſpoke a little too freely, endeavoured to juſtify St. John, by 
ſaying, he was obliged to retain fomething of Judaiſm, for 


tear of giving offence to the Aſiatic Jews, as St. Paul upon 


the like account had circumcited Timothy. He concluded 
with afferting, that the church of Rome exactly followed 
what was preſcribed by St. Peter and St. Paul in this matter. 

It appears from the fore-cited paſlage of Socrates, that it 
was as difficult for Wilfrid to prove that the cuſtom of the 
church of Rome had its riſe from St. Peter, as tor Colman 
to ſhow, that the practice of the church of Scotland came 
from St. John. Beſides, the cycle of nineteen years then 
uted by the Romianiſts, was moſt afluredly invented after the 
time of St. Peter. But as Colman and the reſt of the Scotch 
party knew little of what pailed abroad, and as their aim was 
not ſo much to bring the Romaniſts to their cuſtoms, as to 
perſuade them to ler them go on-peaceably in their own wavy, 
they perſiſted in appealing to the authority of St. John and 
Columba. But Wilfrid after juſtifying St. John in the man— 
ner above-mentioned, demanded of Colman; with an air of 
triumph, whether he pretended to compare Columba with 


* An eccleſiaſtical day begins at ſix o'clock the evening before, EPS 
adius 
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St. Peter the prince of the apoſtles, to whom our Saviour 
ſaid, © Thou art 4 on: and upon this rock will I build my 
« church >” HiſtFy informs us not what anſwer Colman 
made; for it muſt be xemembered, we know nothing of this 
council, but what we have from the partizans of Rome. 
However this be, Olwy ſeemed to be convinced, St. Peter 
had ſome prerogative above the other apoſtles, ſince he de- 
clared at laſt for the cuſtom eſtabliſhed by St. Peter at Rome, 
before that of St. John. Bede ſays, he was brought to it by 
being told, that as St. Peter had the ktys of heaven, he would 
refule him entrance if he obſtinately held out againſt the 
apoſtle's own inſtitution. Ofwy's declaration immediately 
gained a majority of voices for the Romaniſts. Thus Col- 
man and his party loſt their cauſe in this point. 

In the ſame ſynod was debated alſo the controverſy about 
the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. The Romaniſts maintained, that 


the head ought to be ſhaved round juſt in the place where 


our Saviour wore the crown. of thorns, of which it was the 
emblem. But the Scotch prieſts ſhav: od the fore- part of the 
head from ear to ear. Bede does not tell us how this matter 
was decided ; but very Probably it was determined in favour 
of the Romanifts: 

'The diſpute about Faſter being thus ended to the diſad- 
vantage of the Scots, Colman and all his adherents retired 
into Scotland, not being able to prevail with themſelves to 
ſubmit to a decition th: ic appeared to them ſo unjuſt. Thus 


is it in matters of religion, things that ſeem at firſt perfectly 


indiflesent, become at aft of the greateſt conſequence by the 
pride and uncharitableneſs of the clergy. Cedd biſhop of the 


Eaft-Saxons, who had been interpreter to both parties in the 


ſynod, was the only one of the Scotch party, that thought it 
his duty not to leave his flock fora thing of ſo little moment, 
though he was of a contrary opinion to the Romaniſts. Tuda 
ſucceeded to Colman's ſee, and Etta was made abbot of Lin- 
disforn in the room of him that went away with Colman. 
Thus was the ſtorm, raiſed by this controverſy, appeated at 
laſt, to the great falis faction of the pope and his party, who 
were very ienfible, that their ſucceſs in this affair would 
greatly contribute to the cſtablithing the papal authority over 
the northern churches, as it really did. The church of Nor- 
thumbcriand had been governed for thirty years by Aidan, 


Finan, and Colman, whom their adverſaries could charge 


with nothing, but their firm adherence to the cuſtoins of their 
anceſtors in relation to Faſter. After Colman's retiring into 
Scotland, the government of the church of Northumberland 
was always put into the hands either of Saxons or foreigners 
bred up in the principles of the church of Rome, the Scots 
being entirely excluded. | | 
Tuda dying ſoon after, Alfred king of Deira was defirous 
of having Wilfrid, his preceptor, m. ade biſhop of Vork, the 
ſee whereof was then at Lindisfarn. To that end he ordered 


him to £0 into France to be conſecrated by Agilbert biſhop 


of Paris. But Wilfrid making a long ſtay in France, Chad 
then abbot of Leſtingham, was made biſhop of the Northum- 


Act Chad being gone into Kent to be conſecrated by 


Deuſdedit archbiſhop of Cant erbury, and finding he was 
lately dead, applied to W. ina, biſhop of Wincheſter, for con— 
ſecr: lem, and then returned into Northumberldhd. Bede tells 
us, he was a very religious perſon, without pride or ambition, 
and one that accepted of the epiſcopal dignity purely in obe— 
dicnce to the king's order. 


Mean while, Wilfrid being returned into England, ré- 


mained ſometime at Canterbury , to take care of that dioceſe 
till the arrival of Theodorus, whom the pope had made 

archbiſhop. After a few months ſtay at Canterbury, he went 
on to Northumberland, where finding Chad was made biſhop 
of Landisfarn, and not daring to complain of the inconſtancy 
of the king of Deira, he retired to his monaſtery at Rippon *. 
Some time after, T beodorus! in his viſitation of all the churches 
in England, coming to York, ſeverely reprimanded Chad for 
being conſecrated by the biſhop of Wincheſter. Chad hum- 
bly ſubmitted to his cenfure, and without endeavouring to 
juſtify himſelf, did all the archbiſhop required of him. Theo- 
dorus, ch armed with his modeſt behaviour, conſecrated him 
anew ; but ordered him to return to his monaſtery t, and make 
room tor Wiltred, whom the two Kings of Northumberland 
had defigned for the biſhoprick of York or Lindistarn. Tho' 
Bede does not lay for what reaſon Chad was ſent back to his 
monaſtery after his ſecond conſecration, yet it is plain Theo- 


dorus was gained by the two kings. W 5 were for Wilfrid. 


And indeed there ſeems to be no reaſon for de; poſing of Chad, 
fince all the defects of his former ordination, ſuppofing there 
were any, were removed by the latter, 


r Eddius ſays, he was made biſhop at the requeſt of the Quartodecunans, 
cap. 14. Malmſb. p. 259. 
5 Where he remained three years. Eddiue, p. 58, 


Wilfrid was a man of a very proud and haug ghty temper, 
one of thoſe that are tor domincering where- ever they come, 
and cannot bring themſelves to uſe towards others that con- 
deſcenſion they expect from all the world. His pride for 
ſome time was ſupported by his intereſt with the two kings 
of Northumberland. But at length Oſwy being dead, Alfred 
his ſon depoſed, and Egfrid, who had no opinion of this. 
prelate, poſſeſſed of the throne, Wilfrid found he had not that 
reſpect ſhown him, as in the reign of Olwy. This gaye him 
great uncaſineſs, and not being able to forbear ſhowing it, 
perhaps in too inſolent a manner, he incurred the King” 5 dit 
pleaſure. Some time after, Theodorus coming again into 
Northumberland, Egtrid complained to him of Wiltrid „ and 
let him Know, that inſtead of edifying the people, he broughr 
a great icandal on religion by his pride and arrogance. 'The 
king did not accuſe him without reaſon. Hiſtorians are all 
agreed, that Wilfrid was excethvely proud; that he affected to 
Ive in a royal manner; that he never went abroad without a 
numerous retinue z and that he was ſerved in gold. 'Theo- 
dorus, finding this a fit opportunity to improve the rights of 
his fee, and leſſen thoſe of York, which had been dignified 
with the title of an archbiſhopfick in the time of Paulinus, 
was reſolved to embrace it. Accordingly, without hearing 
what Wilfrid had to ſay for himſelf, he depoſed him, and ob- 
tained the king's leave to divide Northumberland into two 
dioceſes. Bota, who refided at York, was biſhop of the firſt, 
containing the churches of Deira. Ov er the other tee, w hich 
continued fixed at Lindisfarn, and confiſted of the kingdom 


of Bernicia, was placed Eatta. As Egfrid had for ſometime 


conquered Lincolnſhire from the king of Mercia, he made 
a third biſhoprick of it, of which Ethedus was the farit 
biſhop. 

Wiltrid, enraged at his diſgrace, ſet out immediately for 


Rome, to Jay his caſe before the pope. Theodorus not liking 


his going thither, lent a monk to inform the pope of the rea- 


ſons of his depoling him. However, fearing Wilfrid might 
gain the pope to his fide, on account of the ſervice he bad 
done the church of Rome at rhe council of Whitby, he wrote 
to Ebroine, mayor of the palace to the king of France, to 
ſtop him in his journey. Wilfrid, informed of this, reſolved 
to go by the way of Frieſland, where Adalgiſus the king hol- 


pitably received him, and diſcov cred to him that Ebroine had 


deſired him to detain or murder him. He is ſaid, whilſt he 
ſtaid in Friefland, to make a great many converts. At length, 
taking his leave, he went on to Straſbourg, trom whence hc 
was ſafely conducted to Rome by the king of Auſtraſia. 
Agatho, who was then pope, having heard Wilfrid's com. 


plaints, held a ſynod upon them, who unanimouſly declare 


that Wilfrid ſhould be reſtored to his biſhopricx. Wilfrid, 
having thus ſucceeded in his ſuit, returned home, and pre- 
ſented to the King the decree of the Synod at Rome, with a 
letter from the pope, But Egfrid had ſo little regard to this 


decree, that after he had upbraided the biſhop for procurirfy 


it by bribery, he put him into priſon, where he kept him a 
whole year; and would not then have releaſed him, had it no: 
been for the preſling inſtances of his aunt Ebba, and upon 
condition he would never more ſet his foot in Northumber- 
© 

Wilfrid, meeting 8 all theſe e circumſtances. 
withdrew to the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, where Berthwald 
the abbot gave him a ſaſe retreat; but it laſted not long, tor 
Ethelred king of Mercia, and uncle to Berthwald, defired him 


to diſmiſs him, on account of the king of Northumberl and. 


In this perplexity Wilfrid fled for refuge to Adelwalch king 
of Suſſex, who was converted during His impriſonment 5 
Mercia, but his ſubjects were {till idolaters. This prince has. 
ing granted him his protection, defired him to endeavour th: 
converſion of the people, in which he happily ſucceeded. I 
a little time the South-Saxons, as well as the inhabitants 6! 
the Ile of Wight, embraced the chriſtian. faith, by the pain: 
and inſtructions of Wilfrid. At leaſt this is what the writer 
of his lite relates, though, to ſpeak the truth, it is very diti- 
cult to clear up the chronology of theſe facts. Wilfrid re- 
mained ſome years in Suſſex, where he was made biſhop 0! 
Selſey, as will be ſeen hereafter. 

During his abſence, Theodorus having taken a third jou 
ney to Northumberland, erected a new biſhoprick at Hagul 
ſtad (or Hexham,) of which Thumbert was the firſt biſhop. 
This he did to make amends for Lincoln, now in the hands 0! 
the Mercians. Some time after Theodorus went thither cnc, 
more, and called a council, wherein he got Thumbert to be 
depoſed, tor daring to take it ill that the archbiſhop of Cu! 
terbury ſhould exerciſe his juriſdiction over the churches 0: 


t Malmfſbury ſays, that he retired to Lichfield. De Pontif. p. 261, 
v By the infiguion.s of his queen Att aye Eddius, P. 8 
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h It was indeed contrary to the regulations of Gre- 
* 5 the pall ſent to Paulinus, firſt biſhop of the Nor- 
thumbrians, plainly ſhewed, it was not the intent of the court 
of Rome that the churches of the north ſhould have any de- 
pendarice on Canterbury. But Aidan, Finan, and Colman, 
not having vouchſated to demand the 1 pope, Vork 
or Lindisfarn had only the bare title of Ibiſhopric, which 
theſe three Scotch Prelates never minded, the lording it over 
the church being what was far from their thoughts. And 
therefore Theodorus, finding he was the ſole archbiſhop in 
England, embraced the ypportunity to extend his juriſdiction 
over the north. For that yurpoſe probably it was that he de- 
poſed Wilfrid, from whoſeVemper and character he expected 
oppoſition, that he divided York into three biſhoprics, on 
retence it would be more convenient for the people; and, 
laſtly, that he depoſed Thumbert, who had openly cenſured 
his uſurpations. 5 : 
68F] The ſame council that depoſed Thumbert, choſe in 
his room Cuthbert a monk of Lindisfarn, who was the only 
perſon that oppoſed his own election, out of an excels of 
modeſty and humility. The biſhops, who all judged him 
worthy of the epiſcopal character, found it very difficult to 
bring him to a compliance ; and at laſt were torced to con- 
ſent he ſhould remain at Lindisfarn, where he had lived a 
long time; for which reaſon Eatta was tranſlated to Ha- 
gulitad. | SDN, 3 
Some time after, Theodorus being grown old, and finding 
he had not long to live, was touched with remorſe for what 
he had done to Wilfrid, and wanted to be reconciled to him. 
To this purpoſe he intercededwfor him ſo earneſtly with Al- 
fred, ſucceſſor to Egfrid, that he was recalled. [686] The 
biſhopric of Lindisfarn being then vacant, by the voluntary 
reſignation of Cuthbert, Boſa was tranſlated thither, and Wil- 
frid reſtored to Lor. 3 
[687] Cuthbert, being returned to his monaſtery at Lin- 
disfarn, died ſoon after. In proceſs of time, his body being 
removed to Durham, became fo famous for miracles, that 
among all the Engliſh ſaints he had the greateſt veneration 
paid him. 


Wilfrid was no ſooner ſettled in his ſce, but he undertook 


the annulling all that had been done during his diſgrace. He 


attempted the uniting again to York the bithopric of Hagul- 


ſtad, and tlaimed the revenues that had been taken from his 
In fine, he pre- 


church, and appropriated to that biſhopric. 
tended that all the regulations of 'Theodorus were null and 
void; and perhaps he was in the right; but his haughty way 
of proceeding made him mect with oppoſition from all quar- 


t Even Alfred, his pupil and ſovercign, not being able to 
k + longer his imperious temper, drove him once more 
fro ch. [703] Thus this reſtleſs prelate was re- 


or thelter from Ethelred, king of Mercia, for- 
merly h. chemy, but now his friend. Mercia being then 
divided into four biſhoyrics, and Leiceſter, one of them, 
happening to be vacant, Ethelred promoted Wilfrid to that 
fee, which however he enjoyed but a very little white. His 
haughty temper was ſo diſpleaſing to the king of Mercia, 
that he diſpoſſeſſed him of it in a few months. Not content 
with incurring the diſpleaſure of the kings of Mercia and 
Northumberland, he took occaſion alſo to fall out with Berth- 
wald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and by that means forfeited 
his protection, which, he then ſtood in great need of. The 


two kings his enemies laid hold of this opportunity to humble 


him. They requeſted Berthwald to call a council, in order 
to examine into the life and actions of Wilfrid. The arch- 


\ biſhop, as matters ſtood between him and Wilfrid, readily 


complicd with their defire. Accordingly a council was held 
at Oneſtresfield in Northumberland, where Wilfrid was oblig- 
ed to appear, and was charged with crimes that deſerved 
degradation. However, the biſhops, unwilling to carry mat- 


ters to that extremity, endeavoured, by intreaties and threats, 
do induce him to reſign his biſhopric of his own accord. 
But nothing could bring him to that: he told them, it was 
Srcat ingratitude in the Engliſh to uſe him in that manner, 
after all the ſervices he had done the church. The ſervices 


he boaſted of, were his contributing the moſt of any towards 


fixing Eaſter-day, according to the uſage of Rome, his in- 


troducing the Roman ritual into the churches of the north, 
and his bringing the Scotch monks to conform to the rules 
of the order of St. Benedict.“ Upon theſe accounts, ſaid 


4 he, you ought to reward me, inſtead of threatning to de- 
* pole nic unjuſtly for imaginary crimes. But if you will 


* dare to go on, know I'll appeal to the pope againſt your 
CE +. . 

+ Proccedings. None other has power to condemn me, and 
* hc itis al I acknowledoe fo 5 , 2, 11. 
2c 1t 18 alone 1 acknowledge for my judge.” The council, 
not regarding his appeal, unanimouſly depoſed him. How- 
Ever, this did not in the leaſt humble him. Though he was 


ſhould be reſtored. 


ſeventy years of age, he reſolved to go to Rome for redreſs. 

The pope, always favourable to thoſe that appealed to him, 
convened a ſynod of the neighbouring biſhops, wherein Wil- - 
frid, upon his ſingle repreſentation of matters, was fully ac- 

quitted. After which, the pope gave him recommendatory 

letters to Berthwald, and the Kings of Mercia and Northum- 

berland, requiring them to\peftore Wilfrid, in purſuance to 
the Wlecree of the ſynod. | 

As ſoon as Wiltrid was returned to England, he waited on 
the archbiſhop, who finding he came with the pope's recom- 
mendation, began to relent, and promiſe his friendſhip. On 
the other hand, Ethelred king of Mercia, who was now 
turned monk, promiſed Wilfrid his interceſſion. But Alfred 
at firſt ſeemed inflexible. He ſaid he could ſee no manner of 
reaſon for reſtoring, upon the pope's letter, and the ſentence 
of a foreign council that knew but little of, the matter, a man 
that had cauſed ſo many diſturbances, Ad after having been 
baniſhed teveral times, had at length. een lawfully depoſed 
by a ſynod. But he was not long of this mind. Soon after 
falling ſick, it was infuſed into him, that MI diſtemper was a 
puniſhment from God, for his diſobedience to the pope's 
orders; and this made ſo deep an impreſſion upon hint, that 
he vowed to reſtore Wilfrid, in cate he recovered. Death pre- 
vented him from performing his vow ; however, he order 
Brithric, whom he left guardian to his ton Ofred, to lee it 
performed out of hand. 

Although Alfred had been poſitively promiſed the affair of 
Wilfrid ſhould be toon ended, it was not poflible to think of 
it immediately, by Fs of a civil war raiſed by Edulph, who 
had uſurped the crown. Wilfrid bchaved upon this occaſion 
in ſuch a manner, as ſeemed to deprive him of all hopes of 


ever being reſtored. As he did not doubt but Edulph, who 


was then beſieging the king and Brithric in Bamborough-caſtle, 
would ſucceed in his deſigns, he went in all hatte to him, in 
order to make him his friend, and ſecure his protection. This 
proceeding had like to have proved his ruin. Edulph, know- 
ing he was hated by the Northumbrians, to do them a pleaſure, 
gave him a very ill reception, forbidding him ever to appear 
in his preſence. On the other ſide, Brithric informed of Wil- 
frid's conduct, loſt all kindneſs tor him. However, after the 
war was ended by the death of the uſurper, Brithric was pre- 
vailed upon, though with ſome difficulty, to conſent Wiltrid 
To this end a council was held near the 
river Nydd, where it was agreed, Wilfrid ſhould be biſhop of 
Hagulſtad, with which he was obliged to be ſatisfied. [708] 
John, then biſhop of that ſec, was removed to York, vacant 
by the death of Boſa. 5 


e Thus Wilfrid's affair, after many difficulties, was at length 


determined. John in 721 reſigned his biſhopric, and retired 
to the monaſtery of Beverly, of which he was abbot. He 
was canonized after his death, and became very famous, by 
the name of St. John of Beverly. He was ſucceeded in the 
ſee of York by Wilfrid the Younger, his chaplain. To Wilfrid 
the Elder ſucceeded, in his ſee of Hagulſtad, Acca, one of the 
prieſts that had attchded him in his journey to Rome, where 
he became a great proficient in church-muſic, which, ſays 
Bede, it was impraCticable for him to learn in his own country. 
Wilfrid the Younger was ſucceeded in the ſee of York by 
Egbert, brother to Edbert king of Northumberland. | 

It was neceſſary to be thus particular about the eſtabliſhment 
of the northern biſhoprics, the ſucceſſion of the firſt biſhops, 
and the alterations occafionedby Wilfrid; without all which, 
it would be difficult to give a diſtinct notion of the churches ot 
theſe parts. Hence alſo may be ſeen, how the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury had opportunity of exercifing his juriſdiction over all 
England, contrary to the regulation of Gregory I. To which 
the enterpriſing genius of Theodorus, and the depoſing of Wil- 


frid, likewiſe contributed. Had Wilfrid continued in the ſee 


of Vork, he would doubtleſs have obtained the pall, and by 
that means put a ſtop to Theodorus's proceedings. 

The: dignity of archbiſhop of York, and metropolitan of 
the north, vaniſhed with Paulinus. After that prelate left 
Northumberland, and the Northumbrians deſerted the faith, 
the monks, ſent for from Scotland by Oiwald to inſtruct the 


people, were contented with the bare title of biſhop, without 


applying to the pope for the pall, whoſe juriſdiction they did 
not acknowledge. Afterwards Wilfred, ſucceflor to Colman, 
having been depoſed, the biſhopric of the Northumbrians 
was divided into four, namely, Vork, Whithern, Landisfarn, 
and Hagulſtad. This diviſion was a freſh obſtacle to the 
biſhop of York's defiring the pall, his ſee being ſo confider- 
ably leflened. Beſides, Boſa, John and Wilfrid the Younger, 
who were ſucceſſively biſhops of York, were pious and good 
men, who thought of nothing leſs than aſpiring to more 
honourable titles. But Egbert, who was biſhop of York, 
Whilſt his brother ſat on the throne of Northumberland, 
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having more ambition than his predeceſſors, improved the 
reſpect they had for him at Rome, on account of his birth, 
and procured the pall with the archiepiſcopal dignity : by which 
means he acquired a juriſdiction over the three other northern 
biſhops, who became his ſuffragans. From that time the 
archbiſhops of York began to be upon a level with thoſe of 
Canterbury, and to inſiſt on Gregory's regulation, whereby 
it was ordered, there ſhould be an entire equality and inde- 
pendency between the two archbiſhops. On the other hand, 


y 


fb 


CHURCH: or n 


T does not appear, that Auſtin ſent any of his chmpattions 

to preach the goſpel in the kingdom of Wetfex. It was 
not till forty years after his arrival in Britain that the Weft- 
Saxons were converted by the miniſtry of Birinus. [634] This 
prieſt, zealous for the adyancement of the kingdom ot Chriſt, 
being informed there were ſtill in England nations to whom 
the goſpel was not preached, deſired Pope Honorius to ſend 
him thither v. His requeſt being granted, he received the 
epiſcopal character, and ſet out tor England, not knowing 
for certain on what nation providence would throw him, or 
on whom in particular he ſhould beſtow his charitable care. 
He accidentally arrived in the kingdom of Weſſex; and find- 
ing the inhabitants idolaters, reſolved to ſtay among them, 
and endeavour their converſion. After ſome time he had the 


ſatisfaction to baptize Cinigifil the king, and Quicelm his 


brother x. [635] Soon after Birinus found his audience very 
numerous, multitudes following the example of their kings. 
[636] He continued for fourteen years to edity his converts 
by his diſcourſes and example, and at length, after a con- 


fiderable progreſs, died at Dorcheſter, where he had built a 


church, and fixed his epiſcopal lee. 

After Birinus's death, Weflex was involved in freth troubles, 
Cenowalch, who ſuccceded his father Cinigiſil, being as vet 
2 pagan, was no favourer of the Chriſtians. But what was 
Kill worſe, Penda king of Mercia became maſter of the king- 
dom, and kept it three years, Cenowalch being torced to fly 


into Eaſt-Anglia. It may be cafily judged, chriſtianity, 


during theſe three years, made no great progreſs. Beſides 
Penda's being an idolater, it is unlikely religion ſhould flouriſh 
in the midſt of wars and commotions. Cenowalch had the 
good fortune to be converted during his retreat in Eaſt-Anglia, 
and afterwards to be reſtored to his dominions. The peace- 
able times that enſued, afforded him means to promote relt- 
gion again in Weſſex, where, after Birinus's death, none had 
Been very forward to go and ſtrengthen the new chriſtians. 
[zo] Whilſt the king was looking out for fome fit perſon 


to preach to his ſubjects, Agilbert a Frenchman, who was 


Juſt come from his ſtudies in Ireland, paſſed through Win- 


cheſter in his way home. Cenowalch having ſeen him, in- 
vited him to ſtay with him, and inſtruct the people. Agilbert 
complied with his requeſt, and being conlecrated biſhop, went 
and refided at Dorcheſter. But as he had not the gift of lan- 
guages, he made but little progreſs. Cenowalch perceiving, he 


the archbiſhops of Canterbury pleaded the juriſdiction exerciſed 
by Theodorus over the north, and all the reſt of England. 
Hence aroſe a conteſt between the two metropolitans, which 
was not decided till many ages after. Alcuinus gives Egbert, 
whom he calls his maſter, the character of an able and learned 
prelate, and takes notice of his building a library at York, 
and furniſhing it with a noble collection of books. Eanbald, 
who ſucceeded Egbert, was living at the time of the diflolu- 
tion of the Heptarchy. | | 
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could not learn the Engliſh tongue, and that it was impoſſible 
his ſubjects ſhould edify by the inſtructions of one who ſpoke 
to them in a foreign dialect, began to grow weary of him. 
[660] At length he divided his kingdom into two dioceſes, 


and leaving Agilbert at Dorcheſter, made one Wina a Saxon, 


that had been bred and conſecrated in France, biſhop of Win- 
chefter?. Agilbert could not bear the king ſhould make this 
partition without conſulting him, much leſs that he ſhould 
give the preference to the new biſhop by placing him in his 
capital. His complaints upon this occafion not being much 
regarded, he took his leave and retired into France, where 
he was made biſhop of Paris. He returned afterwards into 
England, to affiſt at the council of Whitby. [666] In the 
mean time, Cenowalch not agreeing with Wina, diſmiſled 
him alſo. - I | | 

Weſſex remaining thus without a biſhop, and eccleſiaſtics 


fit tor ſuch an employment not being very common in Eng- 


land, Cenowalch would have recalled Agilbert, who did not 
think proper to quit Paris for Wincheſter. However, he 
made an offer to the king of his nephew Eleutherius, a prieſt, 
whom he recommended as well qualified for the epiſcopal 
function. [670 Eleutherius being accepted of, and con- 
ſccrated by Theodorus, became ſole biſhop of the Weſt— 
Saxons. a | 

After the death of Cenowalch, Weſſex was troubled with 
civil wars for ten years. Eleutherius dying during the troubles, 
was ſucceeded by Heda; after whoſe death, the number of 
Chriſtians being very much increaſed in Weſſex, it was found 
neceflary to divide the kingdom again into two dioceſes, the 
ſees whereof were fixed at Wincheſter and Sherborn. Daniel 
was made biſhop of the firſt, and Aldheim of the laſt, who 
was nephew to king Ina, and the firſt Engliſhman that wrote 


in Latin, a language he was better ſkilled in than any of his 


* 6 7 0 . 
countrymen betore him. When he was promoted to his 


biſhopric, he was abbot of the monaſtery of Malmſbury, fo 
named from Maidulph a Scotchman the firſt abbet, and Ald- 
helm, his ſucceſſor *, Forthere, who, according to Bede, 


was well verſed in the holy Scriptures, was biſhop of Sher- 


born after Aldhelm, and to Daniel ſucceeded Almund in the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter. From that time to the diffolution 
of the Heptarchy, I mect with nothing in the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of Wellex worth notice. | 
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T was above fifty years after the converſion of Kent, that 
the Mercians embraced the Chriſtian faith. Penda, who 

at on the throne of Mercia above thirty years, was of a too 
baughty and turbulent ſpirit to embrace a religion ſo contrary 
to his temper and character. However, Divine Providence 
ſo ordered matters, that this prince was induced, though not 
to profeſs, yet at leaſt to tolerate the Chriſtian religion in his 
dominions. Peda, his eldeſt ſon, whom he had made king 
of Leiceſter, being gone to Northumberland, to demand Al- 
fleda, king Oſwy's daughter, in marriage, could obtain her 
upon no other terms but his turning Chriſtian 2. Whether 


Bede ſays, he undertook their converſion by the advice of pope Hono- 


Tits, lib. iii. c. 7. 
* Higden relates from ſome antient chronicles, that king Cinigiſil gave all 


the lands ſeven miles round Wincheſter tor the erecting an epiſcopal ice in 
that city, and for the maintenance of the perſons that were to officiate in the 


cathedral, p. 232, - ey 
Where Cenowalch built a fine cathedral, W. Malmſb, p. 13. 


2 Maidulph-Aldhelm-bury, by contraction Malmſbury, i. e. the tomb of 
Maid@ph and Aldhelm. Rapin. Aldhelm was alive in Bede's time, lib. v. 


—— 19. 2 


the young prince was apprehenſive of the ſame obſtruction to 
his marriage in all the other kingdoms, which were already 
converted or had a favourable opinion of Chriſtianity, he 
received baptiſm before he left Northumberland. [644 At 
his return he brought with him four prieſts, Cedda, Adda, 
Beti, and Diuma, to preach the Goſpel to the Mcrcians ; 
which the king his father oppoſed not, either out of com- 
plaiſance to his ſon, or becauſe all religions were indifferent 
to him?. Diuma, who was a Scotchman, and the only biſhop 
of the four, governed the Mercian church proſperouſly tor 
ſome years; he and his companions having met with a plca- 


Bede ſays, that upon his having preached to him the doctrines of a Hca- 
venly Kingdom, of a Reſurrection, and future Immortality, he declared hc 
would embrace the Chriſtian religion, even though he were not to have che 
young princeſs in marriage. Bede, lib. v. cap. 21. : 

> He ſeems to have acted upon another principle, if what Bede relates I 
true, that he hated and deſpiſed thoſe, who, after they had embraced Chritti- 


anity, lived in a manner unbecoming their profeſſion ; ſaying, they were de- 


ſpicable wretches, who would not obey their God, in whom they belicyet, * 


lib. iii. cap. 21, 
Ss 
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tiful harveſt in Mercia, the largeſt of the ſeven 'king- 
doms, and the laſt that was converted. Cellach ſucceeded 
Diuma. | | 

After the death of Penda, Mercia was ſubject three years 
to Oſwy, king of Northumberland ; but he being a Chriſtian, 
religion received no detriment from that revolution. But 
when Wulfer aſcended the throne, being yet an idolater, he 
was carried by a falſe zeal to perſecute his Chriſtian ſubjects, 
even to the putting to death two ot his own lons, who re- 
fuſed to renounce their faith, if they may be credited who 
relate this fact, which does not ſcem to be well tupported, 
Happily for the Chriſtians, this ſtorm was ſoon blown over, 
Wulter being converted preſently after. . 

During the perſecution, Cellach retired into Scotland : fo 
that Mercia being without a biſhop when Wulter embraced 
the Golpel, he ſent for an Englith prieſt, named Trumhere, 
who had been educated in Scotland, and cauſed him to be 
conſecrated biſhop of Mercia. [664] To him ſucceeded Ja- 
ruman, who had the honour of replanting the Chriſtian re- 
ligion in the kingdom of Litex, as will be related hereatter. 
Upon Jaruman's death, Wulter deſired Theodorus to ſend 
him a biſhop. Theodorus gladly complied with his requeſt, 
as giving him a good opportunity of promoting Chad, whom 


he had deprived of the ſce of York, in the manner before re- 


lated in the hiftory of the church of Northumberland. | 669 ] 
Chad being come to Mercia, fixed his fee at Liehlield ©, 
where he died, after he had governed the church prudently 
and happily for many years. [ am pertuaded it will not be 


taken amils, that J refer thoſe to Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


who are defirous of tecing a lift of St. Chad's. miracles, and 


the hymns the angels ſung in the air over his houſe, when he 


lay a dving. 
[675] Upon the death of Chad, Theodorus promoted to 
the ſee of Lichficld, Winfrid a prieſt, whom he depoſed ſoon 


after, for daring to expoſtulate with him for affuming too 


8 


great authority over;the other biſhops. He had ſerved another 


in the ſame manner in Northumberland, upon the like ac- 
count. Saxulpn, abbot of Medes-hamited d Was made biſhop 
in Wintrid's room. But as the Chriſtians daily increaſed in 
Mercia, Ethelred, ſucceſſor to Wulfer, finding one biſhop was 


not ſu.fcient for fo large a flock, divided his kingdom into 


ſour dioceſes, the ſees whercot were eſtabliſhed at Lichficld, 


Worceſter, Hereford, and Leiceſter ?. [680] Saxulph conti- 
Was, at Lichfield; Fadaric was {ent to Worceſter, but dying 


efore he was confecrated, Boſelus was put in his place; 
Cutnwin was biſhop of Leiceſter ; and Putta of Hereford. 
After Cuthwin's death, Leiceſter was united to Lichfield ; 
but ſome time after they were ſeparated again upon Wilfrid's 
account, who was diſpoſſeſſed of the fee of York, and held 
no! lis long. Hedda ſucceeded Saxulph in the biſhopric of 
Lichſicld f. 5 

I paſs over in filence the particulars of no moment relating 
to the Mercian churches, with the ſucceſſion of their biſhops, 
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E. IL. LIT US, one of the miſſionaries ſent over to Au- 

ſtin, was the firſt that preached the Goſpel to the Eaſt- 

axons, particularly at London. [640] As far as can be 
judged, he made no great progreſs among the people. Pro- 
bably, what ſucceſs he met with was entirely owing to the autho- 
Tity of Sebert, king of Eſſex, and Ethelbert, king of Kent ®; 
fince, upon their deaths, .all the Eait-Saxon Chriſtians fell 
back to paganiſm, and expelled Mellitusi, without ever ad- 
mitting him any more. [614] The converſion therefore of the 


Eaſt-Saxons is not properly to be dated from this time, but 
rather from the reign of Sigebert the Good. This prince 


living in ſtrict friendſhip with Oſwy, king of Northumber- 


land, and paying him frequent viſits, had the good fortune 


to be inſtructed in the knowledge of the Goſpel at his court, 


This was a very large dioceſc 2ndi 
| : ge dioceſe, comprebending the country of the Mer- 
clans, Middle-Angles, and what was atterwards called Lincoln; for ſo far 


ing Wulfer's dominions extended. 
1 Afterwards Peterborough, 


Or rather Cheſter. | : | 
F Ethelbald, king of Mercia, diſcharged all the monaſteries and churches, 


of his kingdom from all public taxes, impoſitions, etc. except pontage, and 

the tax for building of A Ingulph, 4 5. Spelman Oba av 5 257. 
8 Viz. the biſiops of Worceſter, Leiceſter, Sinaceſter, Hereford, Helm- 
m, Dommuc. Vit. Offz apud Mat, Paris. See alſo Spelman Conc, vol, i. 
302. and Camden. 


. 2 This king Ethelbert founded the cathedral church of St. Paul's, about 


Bede, lib, iv. cap. z. 
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to come at the change that happened in the reign of Offa, 


by the erecting of Lichfield into an archbiſhopric. Offa, 
jealous of the authority exerciſed by the archbithop of Can- 
terbury over the churches of Mercia, and having moreover-a 
particular quarrel with Lambert, who then filled the archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, reſolved to withdraw the churches of Mercia fron 
his juriſdiction. To this end he privately ſolicited pope 
Adrian I. to make the biſhop of Lichfield an archbithop, 
and the biſhops of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia his ſuffragans, 
The pope willingly conſented to his requett, as glad of the 
opportunity, by obliging this prince, to extend over the church 
of England his juriſdiction, which was not yet thoroughly 
ſubmitted to, or at leaſt not to that degree he deſired. [784 
With this view he ſent Gregory, biſhop of Oſtia, and The- 
ophylact, biſhop of Todi, with rhe character of legates, to 
tranſact this affair. To prevent Lambert from taking mea- 
tures to avoid the impending blow, the ſending of theſe legates 
was pretended to be on account of calling iynods in England, 
tor confirming the churches in the faith. Upon the arrival of 
the legates, 'Theophylact ſtaid fome time with Offa, to concert 
meaſures how to accompliſh their deſigns, whilſt Gregory went 
on to Northumberland, where he convencd a 1\nod, of which 
1 thall ſpeak in another place. [785] At his return tFAler- 
cia, the two legates ſummoncd a national council of the Rven 
kingdoms, at Calcuith, where king Offa was prefent. After 
ratity ing the canons of the Northumnberland-ſynod, the creEt- 
ing of Lichfield into an archiepiſcopal fee- was propoſed : 
Lambert oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power, but all in 
vain. The matter having been ſeulcd butorehand, the au— 
thority of Offa and the legates bore down all oppokion. 
Higbert, then biſhop of Lichſield, was declared an archbiſhop, 
and the biſhops of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were made his 
ſuffragans s. He was, prevented by death from receiving the 
pall, but Adulph, his ſucceffor, had that honour from the 
pope, who ratified what the council had done. Some are of 
opinion Offa purchaſed this tavour with the tax of the Peter— 
pence, levied on Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia; but this is a ground- 
leſs. conjecture. Lichfield enjoyed the title of an arch- 
biſhopric not above fourteen years. After the death of Offa 
and Egtrid his fon, Cenulph was ſo tar prevailed upon by 
the preſſing inſtances of the archbithops of Canterbury and 
York, Who repreſented to him, that according to the re— 
gulation of Gregory I. there ought. to be but two arch- 
biſhops in England, that he wrote to the pope with his own 
hand, to defire him to put things upon the ancient footing 
again. Adclard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, took upon him 
the management of this affair at Rome, where (after a nine 
years ſollicitation) he obtained of pope Leo III. that Mercia 
and Eaſt-Anglia ſhould again be under the juriſdiction of the 
ſee of Canterbury. [800] From that time to the reign of 
Egbert, nothing remarkable relating to the church happened 
in Mercia, except the councils, of which I intend to ſpeak 
elſewhere. | | 
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where he was baptized. He brought home with him Cedd, 
a Northumbrian prieſt, of whom I have ſpoken before, and 


who being conſecrated biſhop, heattily ſet about infiructing 


the Eaſt-Saxons, among whom in a thort time he made a 
very great progreſs k. He was the only Scotchman. that, 
after the council of Whitby, was unwilling to leave his flock, 
though the controverſy about Eaſter was decided contrary to 
his Opinion: nay, he went ſo far as to blame Colman and the 
reſt of his countrymen tor deſerting their flocks for a matter 
of ſo little moment. His ſtrict adherence to eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline was the occaſion of Sigebert's death, or at leaſt was 
pretended to be fo, as was ſaid in the hiſtory of the kingdom of 
Eſſex. As Cedd went often to Northumberland, where he 
had ſpent great part of his life, Adelwalt, king of Deira, 


the year 610. Bede, lib. 11, cap. 3. Malmſb. p. 235, Though others ſay 
it was done by king Sebert. See Higden Polychron, p. 227, 228. 

i In the year 614, Melitus, with the atfiitance of king Ethelbert, found- 
ed a church and monaſtery near London, in a place called 'Thorney ; which 
he dedicated to St. Peter : as it lay weſt of London, it came afterwards to 


be called Weſtminſter, Malm. p. 235. See Stow's Survey, lib. 6. 


* He built ſeveral churches. Bede, lib. iii. cap. 22. He taught and bap- 
tized chiefly at Ithanceſter, near the river Pent, ſuppoſed to be about St. 
Peter's on the Wall, in Dengy-hundred ; and at Tilaburg, or Tilbury, near 
the Thames. One may infer from Bede's words, that he erected tome kinds 
of monaſteries, or rather ſchools there. See Bede, lib, iii. cap. 22, Cam- 
den, in Eſſex. Huntingd. p. 333. Brompton, etc. , 

| | ; 2 


any knowledge of 


66 = 
made him a preſent of certain lands, lying near Leſtingham, 


where he founded a monaſtery. Thither he uſed to retire, 
and practiſe the greateſt auſterities. Here alſo it was that 


he died of the plague, after he had governed the church of 


Eſſe x ſeveral years. Bede, who gives Cedd great encomiums, 
and mentions his auſtere way of living, takes occaſion from 
thence to ſay, that ſaſting was religiouſly practiſed by all who 
pretended to any thing of a regular life; and adds, that ſome 
faſted every Wedneſday and Friday till three o'clock in the 
afternoon. The Saxon Homilies alſo moſt earneſtly recom- 


mend faſting; but withal take care to warn Chriſtians againſt 
over- acting their part in this reſpect, as ſome did, and talk 
the holineſs of his life, on account of which he was enrolled 


very rationally upon this article. 

After the death of Sigebert the Good, and Swithelm his 
brother, it happened that in the reign of Sebba and Siger, 
the plague raged terribly in the kingdom of Eſſex, particu- 
larly at London. Siger being perſuaded that the plague was 
ſent upon the Eaſt-Saxons as a puniſhment from the gods, for 


| abandoning the religion of their anceſtors, returned to 1dola- 
try, and drew after him thoſe of his ſubjects who had not 


been thoroughly converted. But Sebba ſtedfaſtly adhered to 
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the Chriſtian religion. [664] Wulfer king of Mercia, on 
whom theſe two princes were then in dependence, having 
been informed of what paſſed in Eſſex, ſent thither Jaruman, 
his biſhop, to endeavour to reſtore the Eaſt-Saxons to the 
way of truth. Jaruman's pains were crowned with fo good 
ſucceſs, that the people at length returned to the faith. [666} 
Shortly after, Wulter, who acted as he pleaſed in the king- 
dom of Eſſex, gave the firſt inſtance of ſimony in England, 
by ſelling the biſhopric of London to Wina, who had bcen 
driven from Wincheſter : he governed the church of Effex 
till his death in 657. His ſucceffor was Erkenwald, famons 
for his great affection to the city of London, as well as for 


in the catalogue of the ſaints. After his death a great con- 
teſt aroſe between the canons of St. Paul's at London, and 
the monks of Barking, who ſhould bury him: the firſt carried 
their point, and interred him in their cathedral, where it is 
affirmed he wrought ſeveral miracles!. It would be needleſs 
to carry down the ſucceſſion of the biſhops of London to the 
diſſolution of the Heptarchy, ſince nothing remarkable hap- 
pened concerning them, 
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HE firſt converſion of the Eaſt-Angles is ſaid to be in 

the reign of Redowald ; but by whom 1s not known. 
There is reaſon to believe, that during this prince's life the 
Chriſtian religion made no great progreſs in Eaſt-Angla : 
all that can be probably conjectured is, that Redowald, out 
of reſpect to Ethelbert, king of Kent (at whoſe court ſome 
ſay he was baptized) gave leave to ſome of Auſtin's compa- 
nions to preach in his dominions, and did not perfecute thoſe 
who had a mind to embrace the Goſpel. What is ſaid of his 
ſuffering the true God and the pagan deities to be worſhipped 


in the ſame temple, ſeems to infer that he was not himſelf a 
Chriſtian m, and that the number of converts in Eaſt-Anglia 


was very inconſiderable. Thus much at leaſt is certain, 


| Chriſtianity flouriſhed not in that kingdom in his or his ſon - 


Erp:yald's reign”. And therefore we cannot be greatly miſ- 


taken in placing the converfion of the Eaſt-Angles in the reign | 
of Sigebert, ſucceſſor to Erpwald. 


Sigebert, who had ſpent great part of his time in France, 


where he had been baptized, was thoroughly inſtructed in the 


Chriſtian religion. When he returned to England, to take 
poſſeſſion of the crown, he brought along with him a Bur- 
gundian prieſt, named Felix, whom he got to be conſecrated 
biſhop of Canterbury. Felix, upon his arrival in Eaſt-Anglia, 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring back to the right way 
ſuch as were gone aſtray; and inftruct thoſe that had not yet 

fo truth. His' endeavours met with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that in/a ſhort time he had the pleaſure to ſee 
the Eaſt-Angles come in crowds to be baptized. In the 
mean time, Sigebert knowing nothing would make more for 
the benefit of his ſubjects, than permanent and continual in- 
ſtructions to confirm them in the faith, erected ſchools, af- 
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ter the manner of thoſe he had ſeen in France. Some will 
have it that the univerſity of Cambridge owes its original 
to theſe ſchools; but this opinion ſeems not to be well 
grounded “. . 

Whilſt Sigebert was thus employed in works of piete, he 
received farther aſſiſtance from one Furſeus, an Iriſh monk, 
who preached to the Eaſt-Angles with good ſucceſs. Bede 
gives him an extraordinary commendation, attributes ſeveral 
miracles to him, and aſſures us, he had the ſame exſtaſy 
as St. Paul. This Furſeus built a monaſtery at Cno- 
bertburgh ?P, which was largely endowed at ſeveral times 
by the kings of Eaſt-Angha. The troubles. that aroſe after 
Sigebert's reſigning the crown, obliged Furſeus to retire into 
France, where he founded the nionaſtery of Lagney, in the 
jurifdiction of Meaux. | 


Felix was biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles ſeventeen years; his 


ſee was fixed at Dummoc, a little town by the ſea-fide, now 


called Dunwich 4. Here it was he had the ſatisfaction to 
convert and baptize Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, who had 
fled for refuge into Eaſt-Anglia. Felix was ſucceeded by 
Thomas, a deacon of his church : after him came Berchet- 
giſlus, firnamed Boniface, whom Biſus ſucceeded. Biſus be- 
ing grown old and infirm, Becca and Badwin were made his 
aſhſtants, and Eaſt-Anglia divided into two dioceſes : Becca 
reſided at Dummoc, and Badwin at Elmham, a poor village 
now in Norfolk. "Theſe two biſhoprics continued in being 
till the Danes becoming maſters of Eaſt-Anglia, they both 
lay vacant for above one hundred years. After which the 
dioceſe of Dummoc was united to that of Elmham ; fron: 
whence the epiſcopal ſec was removed to Thetford, and at 
terwards to Norwich !, where it remains to this day. 
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T is no wonder the kingdom of Suffex continued ſo long 
after the reſt in an idolatrous ſtare, ſince it was in ſubjection 
to Weſſex, where the goſpel was not preached till forty years 
after the arrival of Auſtin. If we may credit the author of 


the life of Wilfrid biſhop of York, the converſion of the South- 


Saxons about the year 686, was owing to the diſgrace of that 
prelate, who fled for refuge into their country. Adelwalch 
king of Suſſex, who received him into his protection, had al- 
ready attempted the converſion of his ſubjects, by founding a 


In regard of the miracles wrought at his tomb (as was generally beliey- 
ed) the corpſe was encloſed in a very rich ſhrine, and a great many offerings 
of value made at it. In the year 1386, Robert Braybroke, biſhop of Lon- 
don, made a conſtitution for the revival of St, Erkenwald's holyday, which 
of late had been neglected. This ſolemnity was kept upon the laſt day of 
April, Dugdale's Hiſt, of St. Paul's, p. 20, 181, 

„ Some ſay he was baptized in the court of Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
Rapin. „„ 

I Erpwald embraced Chriſtianity at the perſuaſion of king Edwin. Bede, 
lib. li. Cap. 15. | ; 


monaſtery in his little Kingdoms; but his endeavours anſwered 


not expectation. Perhaps Wilfrid kimſelf would have found 


it very difficult to have made any impreſſion upon them, hal | 
not a favourable juncture unexpectedly paved the way for 
him. Not long after his arrival, the country being miſerably 
diſtrefted for want of provifions, he taught the inhabitants 
the art of fiſhing in the ſea, their ſkill before going no farther 
than the catching of eels. This improvement greatly relics” 


ing them, wrought ſo upon their minds, that they liſtencd 


o Polydore Virgil, Leland, Bayle, etc, are of this opinion: but their au- 
thority is much weakened by the filence of Bede, Florence of Worcelte!, 
Malmfſbury, and Huntingdon, who make no mention of Cambridge. 

? Now Burgh-caſtle, in Suffolk. 


4 It is in Suffolk, and is ſaid to have had fifty churches, Camden. 


= Theodford, i. e. the Ford of the people, in Norfolk. ; 

A i. e. the North Caſtle, Wie fignifying, among other thing", 
A aſtle. : | 

At Boſenham, where Bede ſays, one Dicul, a Scotſman, with five or fx 


monks lived, but could not prevail with the South-Saxons to turn chriſtians: 
; | ; h $4 
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were thoroughly convinced that Wilfrid was an extraordinary. 


perſon, and highly favoured by heaven. At leaſt this is what 


the writer of his life would fain make us believe, Wilfrid 
perceiving the chriſtians daily to increaſe, eſtabliſhed his 
epiſcopal ſee at Selley , a ſmall peninſula given him by Adel: 
walch. He founded there a monaſtery alſo, which he fur— 
niſhed with the monks he had brought with him from Nor- 
thumberland. Here he uſually reſided during the time of his 
baniſhment. At length, being recalled into his own country, 


Selſey remained a long while without a biſhop, berauſe the 


South-Saxons, after their becoming ſubject to the king of 


a 


Weſſex, were put under the juriſdiction pf the biſhop of the 


Co UN 


HAVE already ſpoken of the two ſynods convened upon 
Auſtin's requeſt, in order to endeavour to bring the Bri- 
tons to the obedience of the pope. Though thele were not 
properly Engliſh, but rather Britiſh councils, I ſhall not how- 
ever paſs them over without making this one obſervation. 
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with the ſame attention to his inſtructions about their ſpiri- Wefl-Saxons. Some time after Weſlex being divided into 
tual, as they had before to thoſe of their bodily wants. Bur 
to complete the matter, ſeaſonable ſhowers, after a three years 
drought, reſtoring to the earth its former fruitfulnefs, they 


two dioceſes, Suſſex was annexed to the ſee of Wincheſter; 
where it continued till a ſynod held in Weſſex, in the time of 
Daniel, decreed Suflex ſhould be a diſtinct dioceſe again, and 
the ſee fixed at Selſey as formerly. Edbert was the firſt 
biſhop. His ſucceſſors reſided at the fame place, down to the 
year 1070, when the fee was removed to Chicheſter, where 
it continues to this day. 0 | 

As for the Iſle of Wight, after it was converted by the 
furious zeal of Cedwalla, it remained all along under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter. 

After this account ot the moſt remarkable particulars relat- 
ing to the converſion of the ſeven kingdoms, it will be necet- 
ſary to take a general view of the councils held in England, 
during thoſe carly times of the church. | 


EC 1b  $ 


Nine of theſe canons being agreed to, the council denoun- 
ced excommunication and degradation upon all that ſhould 
infringe them, and then broke up. 

Baronius pretends, this council was convened by the pope's 
order, and that Theodorus preſided as legate of the holy fee. 


Bede, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, tells us, that Auſtin required But when we examine the grounds of his affertion, we find 


celebrate the paſchal feaſt the ſame day with the Romaniſts: 


that they would conform to the ceremonies practiſed by the 


church of Rome in adminiſtering baptiſm : that they would 
aſſiſt the Roman miſſionaries in converting the Saxons : that 
they would ſubmit to the papal authority. Had Auſtin equally 
infiſted on theſe four articles, Bede would naturally have re— 


lated the ſentiments of the Britiſh, concerning the three firſt, 


and yet we find he ſpeaks only of the laſt. Hence we may 
conclude, that this was the main point, and whar Auſtin 
chiefly dwelt upon. For the ſame reaſon alſo the abbot of 
Bangor anſwered only to this point, being very ſenſible, that 
was the principal thing in diſpute. 1385 

There is no occaſion to add any thing to what has already 
been ſaid of the council of Whitby or Straneas-halh, and the 
other ſynods that were held upon Wiltrid's account. 

In 673, Thcodorus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, convened 
a national ſynod at Hertford, at which were preſent all the 


Engliſh biſhops, with a great number of other ccclefiaſtics. 


The archbiſhop, who was preſident, put the queſtion to the 


- biſhops, whether they were willing, the church of England 


ſhould be governed by the canons of the antient councils. To 
which they all having agreed, he produced a liſt of the ca- 


nons, and ſelecting ten of them, ordered them to be read 


before the council, and aſked their conſent to each of them. 

I. That the feſtival of Eaſter might be uniformly kept in 
all the Engliſh churches, on the firſt Sunday after the full 
moon in March. | 

II. That no biſhop ſhould encroach upon the juriſdiction 
of another. | 

III. That biſhops ſhould not meddle with the temporal 
concerns of the monaſteries. | 

IV. That no monk ſhould have the liberty to quit his mo- 
naſtery without leave from the abbot. - | 

V. That it ſhould not be lawful for any of thc clergy to 
abandon their dioceſe, without the biſhop's leave, and that 
they ſhould not be received into another dioceſe, without a 


recommendation under the biſhop's own hand. 


VI. That Þithops and clergy, who are out of their dioceſe, 
ought not to exerciſe any part of their function, but thould 
be contented with an hoſpitable reception. 

VII. That a ſynod ſhould be convened twice a year. 

(This canon was altered once a year.) ff 

VIII. That the biſhops ſhould take their places at councils 
according to their ſeniority, 

IX. That new ſees ſhould be erected, as the number of 
chriſtians increaſed. (This was thrown out. 

X. That no marriage would be annulled but on account of 
adultery, That if a man put away his wife, he ought not to 
marry another, but either be reconciled, or live ſingle. 


. e. Seals, The ruins of this city are to be ſeen at low-water It con- 
tained, when it was given to Wilfrid, eighty-ſeven families. Bede, lib, iv, 
cup. 13. | 

u Citlan Ceſter, i. e. the city of Ciſſa, the ſon of Ella, firſt king of Suſſex, 

* Bede mentions only the three firſt ; but that there was another required 
of the Britiſh biſhops, is evident from hence, that Bede relates — the 


anſwer that was given to the fourth article, by thoſe biſhops. See Bede, lib, 


ui. Cap. 2. k 


A Ego quidem Theodorus, quamvis indignus, ab apoſtolica ſede deſti- 
natus Dorovernenſis eccleſiæ epiſcopus,”-—are Bede's words, lib. iv. e. 9. 
Number 7. 8 


y 


of the Britiſh biſhops theſe four things “: that they would he builds it only upon Theodorus's ſaying in his harangue, at 


he opening of the council, that he was conſecrated by the 
pope *, as if that were equivalent to his being made legate. 
Bede, Malmſbury, Florence of Worceſter, who ſpeaks of this 
council, ſays not a word to ſupport the cardinal's notion. 

[ 680 ] Theodorus ſummoned another council or ſynod at Hat- 
field in 680, at the requeſt of the pope, who wanted to know 
the ſentiments of the church of England with reference to the 
hereſy of the Monothelites , which then made a great noiſe 
in the world. The pope had all the ſatisfaction he defired, 
the Engliſh being entirely tree from that error. This ſynod 
received the five firſt general councils ?, together with rhe 
ſynod held juft before at Rome, agggnit the Monothclites. 
[694] The next. council was convened at Becanceld in 
694 *, by Withered king of Kent, who preſided himſelf, the 
council being compoſed of the clergy and nobility. The 
conſtitutions were all drawn up in tlie form of a charter, 
wherein the King granted ſeveral privileges to the church, 
particularly an exemption from the payment of taxes and 
other ſervices and incumbrances incident to a lay-tee. He 
declares moreover, that the church has power to govern her 
own body, the prerogative royal not reaching to religious 
matters. This article has given occaſion to ſome to call in 
queſtion the genuineneſs of this council ®. They object, for 
inſtance, that the five abbeſſes, who ſubſcribed this charter, 
not only ſigned before all the prieſts, but alſo before Botred, 
a biſhop, contrary to all. precedent. On the other hand, 
others © are as zealous in the defence of it, as making for the 
independency of the church. It would carry me too far 
from my preſent defign to examine the reaſons pro and con. 
It is ſufficient to acquaint the reader there is ſuch a diſpute, 

The next year the ſynod of Berghamſted © was held in the 
reign of the ſame king. It was compoled, like the forego- 
ing one, of the clergy and laity. [679]-Its canons related 
chiefly to the fin of adultery, and the privileges of the clergy. 


As for adultery, it was enacted, that the offender ſhould be 


put under penance ; and if he refuſed to ſubmit to that diſ- 
cipline, he ſhould be excommunicated. If he was a ſtranger, 
he was to forteit one hundred ſhillings. | 

As for the clergy, it was decrced, that the church ſhould 
be free and enjoy all her privileges. 

That the breach of the church's peace ſhould be punithed 
with a fine of fifty ſhillings ©. | | 

That the bare affirmation of the king or a biſhop ſhould be 
equivalent to their oath. | 

That if a biſhop, abbot, or deacon, is charged with any 
crime, and being brought to the altar, he declares ſolemnly he 
ſpcaks the truth : this declaration ſhall be the ſame as his oath. 

That if any clergyman ſhould be proſecuted, the copnifance 
of the cauſe belongs to the church. 


They held that Chriſt had but one will. | | 

2 The council of Nice in 325, of Conſtantinople in 391, of Epheſus in 
431, of Chalcedon in 451, and of Conſtantinople in 553. 

2 Suppoſed to be Beckenham in Kent, See Tyrr. vol. i. p. 209. 

b Dr. Wake has wrote againſt it. State of the Church, &c. p. 149. 
Collier defends it, p. 114. Eccl. Hiſt, 
4 This was not Berkhamſted in Hertfordſhire, as ſome have imagined, 
but Berghamited, a place in Kent. See Tyrr, vol. i. p. 20. and Spelman 
Conc; vol. i. p. 194. 

© The ſaing as the king's, See Spelm. 
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Thus by degrees the clergy obtained their privileges, which 
they have too often abuſed f. | 

The two councils that are pretended to be held at London 
and Alne s in 714, being looked upon by the beſt authors as 
forged, it would be loſt time to ſay any thing of them. 

In 747 was held at Cloveſhoo, or Cliff h, in the kingdom 
of Kent, a national ſynod, at which Ethelbald king of Mer- 
cia was preſent, with twelve biſhops, and a great number of 
lords. Cuthbert archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was preſt- 
dent, read pope Zachary's letter, wherem the pope admo- 
niſhed the Engliſh to reform their lives, and threatened thoſe 
with excommunication that continued in their wicked courſes. 
They made twenty-eight canons, moſt of them relating to 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, the government of monaſteries, the 
duties of biſhops and other clergymen, the public ſervice, 
ſinging pſalms, keeping the ſabbath, and other holydays. I 
ſhall mention the three following ones, as containing ſome- 
thing particular. : 

The Xth orders the prieſts to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the doctrines of chriſtianity, and to teach the people the 
Apoſtles Creed, and the Lord's Prayer in Engliſh. Agreeable 
to this was Bede's advice to Egbert archbiſhop of York ; 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary chriſtians ſhould know what 
they ſaid when they prayed to God; and that they ſhould 
be inſtructed in their own native tongue, and therefore that 
he himſelf had tranſlated the Creed and the Lord's Prayer 
into Engliſh for the benefit of thoſe that did not underſtand 

atin. | 
8 The XXVIth warns chriſtians from vainly imagining that 
by giving alms they can compound for their fins, or diſpenſe 
with the diſcipline of the church. | 

The XXVIlth was made upon the account of a rich lay- 
man, who having been excommunicated, requeſted to be ad- 
mitted again into the church, upon his having procured ſe- 
veral perſons to faſt in his ſtead ; alledging, that the penance 
they had undergone in his name, was more than he could 
have done himſelf in three hundred years. The canon de- 
clares with great indignation againſt this intolerable preſump- 
tion, fince at that rate, the rich might much more cafily get 
to heaven than the poor, contrary to the expreis declaration 
of our Saviour. | | 

In this canon we have the form of a prayer for the dead, 
which runs thus: O Lord, we beſeech thee, grant that the 
„ ſoul of ſuch a perſon may be ſecured in a ſtate of repoſe, 
„ and admitted, with the reſt of thy faints, into the regions 
«of. light and bliſs: © | | 
The council of Calcuith, or Calchite, held in 7585, or ac- 
cording to others in 787, on account of erecting Lichfield 
into an archbiſhopric, ratified the canons of a ſynod that had 
been convened juſt before in Northumberland. Gregory and 
Theophylact, who preſided as the pope's legates, acknow- 
tedged in their letter to the pope, that they were the firſt that 
had been ſent into England with that character. Theſe are 
ſoine of the-canons of the ſynod of Northumberlend, ratified 
by the council of Calcuth. . | 5 

I. That all in holy orders ſtrictly adhere to the council 
of Nice. | | 

IT. That baptiſm 1s only to be adminiſtered at Eaſter and 
Whitſontide, unleſs in caſe of neceſſity. 
of godfathers to teach their godchildren the Creed and the 
Lord's Prayer, both which all chriſtians are obliged to have 
by heart. | 
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That it is the duty 
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VIII. The antient privileges of the church are carefully to 

be obſerved. | 
(This was a never-failing canon in all the councils.) 

IX. The prieſts are not to eat in private, unleſs indiſpoſed. 
(By this one would think the clergy were not diſperſed in 
pariſhes, but lived all in the capital of the dioceſe in com- 
mon.) 

The Xth forbids the clergy to perform the divine ſervice 
without ſtockings, and to uſe a chalice or pattin of horn. 

The XIth exhorts princes to govern their kingdoms by the 
directions of the biſhops, to whom the power ot binding and 
looſing is delivered. 

The XIIth excludes baſtards from ſucceeding to the crown, 

The XVth condemns marriages within the prohibited de- 

recs. | 
: The XVIth makes baſtards, particularly the children of 
nuns, incapable of inheriting. 

The XVIIth urges the payment of tithes from the autho- 
rity of the law of Moſes. 

The XVIIIth preſſes a ſtrict performance of vows. 

Some irregularities in the ſubſcription liſt in the ſevera} 
copies of the canons of this council i, have cauſed the council 
itſelf to be called in queſtion, But I doubt whether theſe 
irregularities are ſufficient to render the whole queſtion- 
able k. | | 

In 798 a ſynod was held at Finchale in Northumberland !, 
by Eanbald archbiſhop of York. The deſign of this meeting 
was to make ſome regulations with regard to diſcipline : but 
here occaſionally the archbiſhop ordered the canons of the 
firſt five general councils to be read, which were unanimouſly 
received. | | | | 

The council held at Cloveſhoo, or Cliff, in 800, under 
Adelard archbiſhop of Canterbury, was convened for the re- 
covery of certain church-lands uſurped by the kings of 
Mercia. : 

[ 803] Three years after, another council was held at the 
ſame place, wherein, according to pope Leo's conſtitution, 
and with the conſent of Cenulph king of Mercia, the arch- 
biſhopric of Lichfield was reduced to a biſhopric, as for- 
merly. | 

In 816, Wilfrid archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſummoned a 
council at Calcuith, at which Cenulph king of Mercia and 
monarch, was preſent, with all the Engliſh biſhops except 
thoſe of Northumberland. There are eleven canons made 
by. this ſynod, whereof the IId and Vth ſeem to be the moſt 
remarkable. | i 

The IId orders all churches to be conſecrated by the biſhop _ 
of the dioceſe, with the following formalities. The biſhop 
ſhall bleſs the holy water, and ſprinkle the church with it, 
according to the directions of the ritual. Then having con- 
lecrated the euchariſt, he ſhall put it in a box with ſome re- 
licks to be laid up in the church. In caſe there are no 
relicks, the conſecrated elements, being the body and blood 
of our Lord, ſhall be ſufficient. Every biſhop ſhall be oblig- 
ed to have drawn upon the alcar, or upon the wall, the 
figure of the faint to whom the church is dedicated. 

The Vth declares againſt allowing all Scotchmen to bap- 
tize, or read the divine ſervice in England. 

There is mention of two councils more convened in Mer- 
cia in the reign of Bernulph, one in 821, and the other in 
824. Probably the firſt is a forgery ; but they are both of fo - 
little conſequence, as not to be worth notice. 


V 


1 


Primitive State of the Engliſh Church. 


T SHALL cloſe my account of the primitive ſtate of the 
Engliſh church, with a few remarks that may ſerve to 
give a juſt notion of the thing. It is a great miſtake to ima- 


© Xth, XX Vth, and XXVIIIch articles, having ſomething particular in 
them, it will not be amiſs to lay them before the reader. The Xth runs 
thus : if on Saturday evening, after ſun-ſet ; or Sunday evening after the 

fame time, a ſervant or flave (Servus) ſhall do any ſervile work, let his maſter 
be fined eighty ſhillings. | 

XXVth. It a lay-man kill a thief, let him lie without any Wiregild, that 
15, without any ſatisfaction. being made to the thief's relations. 

XX VIIlth. It a ſtranger wanders about, and does neither hollow or 
ſound a horn, he is to be accounted as a thief, and to be either ſlain or ba- 
niſhed. Spelman Conc. tom, i. 
x Suppoſed to be Aulceſter in 

5212. 
5 a Cliff or Hoo, is a town on a rock near Rocheſter, But the preſence of 


1 . 
\orecterfiire, See Spelman Conc. vol, 


* 


gine, the primitive church of the Engliſh correſponded in at. 
points with the church founded by the apoſtles immediately 
after our Saviour's death. The chriſtian church, in her in- 


the king of Mercia at this, and ſome other councils, held at Cloveſhoo, makes 
it ſuppoſed that it is the ſame with Abington in Berkthire, about the middle 
of the nation, antiently written Shoveſham by miſtake for Cloveſham, or 
Cloveſhoo, _ | | 

Dileberch biſhop Auguſtadenhs (or Hagulſtadenſis) eccleſiz, ſigns be- 
fore Eanbald his metropolitan of Vork. | | 

& About the year 757, the monks of Lindisfarn, who, from the firſt time 
of their inſtitution, were allowed to drink nothing but milk or water, ob- 
tained (through the means of king Ceolwult, who was become a monk of 
that houſe) permiſſion to drink wine or beer, S. Dunelm, p. 139. Spelman 
Conc. vol. 1. p. 289. | 

| Now called Fmckley, in the biſhopric of Durham. Spelman Conc» 
vol. i. p. 305. 
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| Peey, was perfect, without ſpot or wrinkle; but in proceſs 


of time, ſhe loſt by degrees ſomething of her primitive pu- 
rity. From the days of the apoſtles to the VIIth century, 


Errors and abuſes crept in, which ftrangely disfigured her, 


and which daily increaſed during the VIIIth and IXth cen- 
turies, ſo that true religion by little and little degenerated 
into ſuperſtition. Our idea therefore of the primitive church 


of England muſt be conformable to the ſtate of the chriſtian 


church at that time. I ſhall not here undertake to ſhow 
wherein thoſe innovations in the doctrines and ſervices ol the 
church conſiſted ; but content myſelf with obſerving the 
chriſtian church, at the time of the converſion of the Eng- 
liſh, was far gone from its original purity. It can't, for in- 
ſtance, be denied, that the monks, who were grown very nu- 
merous all over Chriſtendom, had introduced ſeveral religious 
practices that were not of divine or apoſtolical inſtitution, as 
if our Saviour and his apoſtles had forgot or neglected to 
give mankind full inſtructions in theſe matters. Theſe vo- 
3 acts of devotion, though introduced with a good in- 
tent, were now carried to ſo great a height, that the generality 
of Chriſtians looked upon them as the lite and foul of religion. 
1 ſhall not infift any farther on this ſubject, fince I have no 


deſign to enter into the controverſy, but only to make this 


obſervation, That the Engliſh converted in the VIIth century, 
arc to be conſidered as in the ſame ſtate with the reſt of the 
Chriſtian world at that time, ſeeing it was not in their power 
to know more than their maſters taught them. 

Auſtin and his companions, were the firſt that preached the 
goſpel to the Anglo-Saxons. However, the honour of their 
converſion ought not to be aſeribed to them alone. The Scotch 
monks of St. Columba had at leaſt as great a ſhare in it as the 
Italians. For after theſe laſt had begun to make converts, the 


new Chriſtians being ſunk again into idolatry, the Scotch 
monks were the perſons that ſet them right again, or rather 


that converted them anew. This was the caſe in the King- 


doms of Eflex, Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia, as hath 
been related. As for the converſion of the Mercians, the 


Italian miſſionaries had no hand in it at all. And yet Auſtin 
has had the honour of converting the Engliſh, when in the 
"Tis 
true he preached to the Saxons of Kent, as Mellitus did to 
thoſe of Eſſex, and that with good ſucceſs. But then very 
probably this work was already begun, and even in great for- 
wardneſs when Auſtin arrived in England. It is hard to con- 
ceive how theſe monks, who were forced to make uſe of inter- 
preters, could poſſibly have converted ſuch numbers of pagans, 


. - *Even to the baptizing ten thouſand in one day, in a few months 


after their arrival, it the Saxons had not been prepared before- 
hand. This conjecture is farther confirmed by the letters of 
Gregory I. to Theodoric king of Auſtraſia, to Theodobert his 
brother, and to queen Brunichild, to defire them to aſſiſt 
Auſtin in his journey to England. The pope tells them he 
was informed for certain, that the Engliſh earneſtly deſired to 


turn Chriſtians: Now 1s 1t not evident, that, if they had a 
- ſtrong defire to embrace the goſpel, they were as good as half 


converted? There is great reaſon to preſume, king Ethelbert 
had alrcady ſome liking to the chriſtian religion infuſed into 
him by his queen, and eſpecially by Luidhard, biſhop of Soiſ- 
fons, who had attended her into England. This is what the 
author of the hiſtory of St. Auſtin's monaſtery poſitively af- 
firms; and Malmſbury ſays little leſs, when he tells us, that 
Ethelbert was very deſirous to hear what Auſtin had to propoſe. 
Beſides, if the perſon, character, and conduct of Auſtin, are 
conſidered, it will be hard to believe, he made the progreſs 
aſcribed to him. Bede, who does not. ſeem willing to leſſen 
his reputation, ſays nothing that is very apt to raiſe in us an 
eſteem for his preaching. Inſtead of embelliſhing his hiſtory 
with the heads of Auſtin's firſt diſcourſe before Ethelbert, he 


. contented with relating only the king's anſwer. This gives 


occaſion to ſuſpect, he was not over-fatisfied with that harangue. 
Morcover, the queſtions which Auſtin wanted the pope to 
ſolve, do not much redound to his honour. This, no doubt, 
was the reafon why Bede abridged them as much as poſſible, 
even to the rendering them ſometimes ſo obſcure, that the 
meaning of the queſtion muſt be learnt by the anſwer. 

To theſe conſiderations may be added, that Auſtin in Fe 
height of his ſucceſs, for which he is ſo greatly honoured, 
eſtabliſhed but two biſhops only, Juſtus at Rocheſter, and 


Mellitus at London, though the pope had expreſly ordered him 


to ſettle biſhops wherever there ſhould be occaſion. This is 
a Clear evidence, that the progreſs aſcribed to him was not ſo 
conſiderable as Gregory imagines. But what can one think 
of this ſame Auſtin, who the very firſt year deſerts his miſſion, 


® This by the way ſuppoſes the Chriſtian religion in 1 init! 
les the \ gion in its primitive ſtate to 
clogged with all thoſe abſurdities it Bow labours under, particularly among 


and goes to Arles to get himſelf conſecrated archbiſhop, when 
as yet there was but a handful of Chriſtians in England, or 
rather in the alone kingdom of Kent? To what end the title 
of archbiſhop and primate, at a time when there was not ſo 
much as one bithop in being? What can one think morcover 
of the pope's anſwer to him concerning the biſhops of Gaul, 
That he allows him no manner of juriſdiction over them?“ 


May it not be preſumed, that Auſtin, not content with the 


primacy of Great Britain, wherewith the pope had honourcd, 
him, wanted to. extend his juriſdiction over Gaul too? In 
fine, what can one think of Gregory's letter to him, exhort- 
ing him not to be elated at the gift of miracles, God had 
beſtowed on him, unleſs Auſtin had fent him word he had 
wrought ſeveral ? But what were theſe miracles ? Would 
Bede, who has carefully related thoſe of Aidan, Finan, Fur- 
ſeus, and the other Scorch monks, whom he looked upon as. 
{chitmaticks, have omitted thoſe of Auſtin ? And yet he gives 
us only one, and that of a later date than Gregory's letter, 


and the moſt ſuſpicious that ever was, fince by his own con- 


teſhon, it was wrought in order to bring the Britons to the 
obedience of the pope ? What opinion can one have of Auſtin, 
when it is conſidered with what'zeal he laboured to reduce the 
Britons under the juriſdiction of the tee of Rome, whilſt five 
Saxon kingdoms were ſuffered to grovel in darkneſs and idola- 
try? To what purpoſe did he complain to the pope of the 
want of labourers in fo plentiful an harveſt, if he did not 
employ thoſe he already had? And it he did employ them, 
where are the fruits of their labours? What were their names? 
Where did they preach the goſpel ? No hiſtorian ſays a word 
of theſe things; and except Juſtus and Mellitus, who preached 


at Rocheſter and London, it is not known chere he ſent his. 


companions, who according to the general opmion, were forty 
in number. „ | | 
Again, the converts made by theſe Italian monks were not, 
it is to be feared, well grounded in their religion. This is a 
natural inference from the apoſtacy of the people of Effex, 
Eaſt-Anglia, Northumberland, and Kent itſelf, at a time 
when, had they been true Chriſtians, they would have given 
marks of the higheſt zeal. This makes one think, their con- 


verſion was without any previous inſtruction, and rather the 


effect of fear or complaiſance to their kings, than of a thorough 


perſuaſion and knowledge of the truth. It is therefore ſur- 


prizingly ſtrange, that the converſion of the Engliſh ſhould 


be aſcribed to Auſtin, rather than to Aidan, to Finan, to 


Colman, to Cedd, to Diuma, and the other Scotch monks, who 
undoubtedly laboured much more abundantly than he. Bur 
here hes the caſe. Theſe laſt had not their orders from Rome, 
and therefore muſt not be allowed any ſhare in the glory of 
this work. | 


Let us now reflect a little on the manner of the converſion - 


of the Engliſh. In the beginning of Chriſtianity, and even 


for the firſt three hundred years, the converts generally con- 


ſiſted of people of the loweſt rank, and we hear of nothin 

bur perſecution and death from the princes and magiſtrates, 
Whereas in England, the kings were the firſt that embraced 
the faith, and by their authority and example induced their 
ſubjects to do the fame. In the beginning of the church of 


England, we meet with no martyrs, except the two ſons of 


Wulphur king of Mercia, whoſe ſtory is of very doubtful 
authority. Whence could proceed this difference between the 
church founded by the apoſtles themſelves, in ſo many parts 
of the world, and that founded in England in the VIIth cen— 
tury? What is the reaſon the Devil leſs vigorouſly obſtructed 
the converſion of the Engliſh, than that of ſo many otner 


nations, during the life and after the death of the apoſtles? 


Theſe things afford matter for many reflections, which I ſhall 
not here enter into, but leave to the conſideration of the reader. 
I ſhall only remark, that the eaſe wherewith the converſion of 
the Engliſh was wrought, extremely weakens the force of 
the argument drawn in favour of the Chriſtian religion, from 
the perſecutions of the Roman emperors. 

Let a man conſider, ſays a famous writer, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity, that a religion ſo contrary to nature m, 
ſhould make its way in the world, by ſuch mild and gentle 
means, without any violence or conſtraint, and yet thould 
be ſo firmly rooted withal, that it was not in the power of 
the moſt barbarous torments to compel the martyrs to re— 
nounce their faith ; and that all this ſhould be done not only 
without the affiſtance of any prince, but in direct oppoſition 
* to all the kings of the earth,“ &c. It is eaſy to ſee this 


argument loſes much of its ſtrength, when applied to the 
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converſion of the Engliſh. 


What ſtill affords further matter of wonder is this: the 


the Romaniſts. For ſurely nothing worſe can be ſaid of revealed religion, 
than that it is contrary to nature, ſenſe, or reaſon, | 


eccleſiaſtical 


7 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ſpeaks of ſeveral ſaints in different parts 
of the world, but withal tells us, that ſcarce one of them 
eſcaped being terribly perſecuted, or even loſing his life in the 
cauſe of truth. Whereas in England alone, we find in the 
ſpace of two hundred years an incredible number of men and 
women ſaints, who never knew what perſecution meant. 
Morcover, if hiſtorians may be credited, theſe ſaints, tor the 
moſt part, were endued with the gift of miracles, though the 
ſwift progreſs of the goſpel ſeemed to render them ot little 
uſe. But what is more, a conſiderable number of theſe ſaints 
were kings, queens, princes, princeſſes, or perſons of the high- 
eſt birth and ſtations. In the period abovementioned we have 
ſeven kings and ſeven queens, together with eight princes, and 
ſixteen princeſſes, diſtinguiſhed with the title o&faints : beſides 
ten kings and eleven queens, who refigned ther crowns to 
turn monks, and who, according to the notions of thole days, 
might well be ranked in the number of ſaints. If it be aſked, 
whence it is that in the VIIth and VIIIth centuries it was fo 
eaſy for the great to procure a ſaintſhip, I can alledge no other 
reaton, but that ſanctity conſiſted then in enriching the churches 
and monaſterics, which the rich were much better able to do 


than the poor. 


The Engliſh were no ſooner converted, but innumerable 
miracles were wrought among them. They were ſo much in 
vogue during the two forementioned centuries, that one or 
other happened (it I may ſay ſo) every day. Bede's ecclefi- 
aſtical hiſtory is full of them, for he was very credulous in 


ſuch matters, as well as Gregory I. whoſe foible in that reſpect 


is viſible in his works. It is no wonder therefore the miſſion- 
aries he ſent into England ſhould take after him, or that the 
Fnglith ſhould be as eaſy of belief as their teachers. The Be- 
nedictine monks were the perſons that ſet all theſe miracles on 
foot : ſome out of pure ſimplicity, others with deſign to attract 
to the monaſteries the liberalities both of high and low. Before 


the Benedictines were ſpread over the ifland, the monks of St. 


Columba, leſs given to gain and worldly views, attended 


- wholly to the ſervice of God in the places where they lived 


in common. But the Benedictines never reſted till they had 
procured great numbers of monaſteries with large revennes, 
and cauſed the papal authority to be recognized throughout 
the teven kingdoms, 

It was not however without great difficulty that the popes 


extended their juriſdiction over the Northumbrians, Picts, and 


Scots, though the Roman prieſts and monks laboured at it in- 
ceſſantly. The northern nations could not conceive the ne- 
ceſſity of owning the biſhop of Rome tor univerſal biſhop; and 
it is certain, before the ſynod of Whitby, the Britons, Picts, 
Scots, Iriſh, and Northumbrians, unanimouſly declared againſt 
the pope's authority. Bede ſays as much, when he tells us, 
ſpeaking of king Oſway ; © He was at length convinced, that 
the church ot Rome was the true catholic and apottolical 
„ church, though he had been educated in Scotland.” As 


ſoon as this prince was prevailed with, he did all he could to 


eſtabliſh the papal authority in his dominions, and Scotland at 
laſt was carried away with the torrent, after Egbert an Engliſh 
prieſt had gained the monks of Jona. 

Upon the Engliſh ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the pope, 
all imaginable care was taken to keep them from falling off. 
One of the moſt effectual means for that purpoſe, was, the not 
admitting into the government of the church any bur Italian 
prieſts or monks, or Enghth ones educated at Rome or in 
France. This is evident from the Vth canon of the ſecond 
council of Calcuith, which forbids the allowing any Scotchman 
to perform divine ſervice in England. Bede-plainly diſcovers 
the policy of Rome, when he ſays, the pope ordered abbot 
Adrian to attend Theodorus into England, that he might have 
an eye over him, for fear that prelate, being a native of Cili- 
cia, thould introduce into the church of England any thing 
contrary to the cuſtoms of Rome. 


» Pit fays, he was of royal extraction. There is a collection of his letters 
extant, particularly his letter to Etheldred king of Mercia, publiſhed at 
Mentz by Scrrarius. Du Pin. Cent. VIII. i 

He had been a ſoldier ſeven years, and out of humanity uſed to return 
the enemy a third part of the plunder taken trom them. 

? As the trantlator deſigns to take notice of all the hiſtorians ommitted by 
Rapin, he begins with | | 

Nennius, abbot of Bangor, ſuppoſed to be one of the fifty monks that eſ- 
eaped, when twelve hundred of their brethren were flain by Adelfrid king of 
Northumberland. He flouriſhed about the year 620 ; though it is ſaid in 
the beſt copies of his book, that hie wrote in 850, in 24 Mervitu regis. There 
is nothing publiſhed of his but his Hiſtoria Britonum. | 

Next after him comes Bede, who wrote an ecclcfiaſtical hiſtory of Eng- 
land, from Julius Cæſar's inyation, to the year of our Lord 731, at the re- 
queſt of Ceolulph king of Northumberland, to whom it was dedicated. He 
was born in 673, in the precincts of the monaſtery of Jarrow, near the 
mouth of the Tine in Northumberland, He was bred up from his child- 
hood in the ſaid monaſtery, where he lived all äs life. He was ordained 
at nineteen a deacon, and at thirty a prieſt ; from which time till the Etty- 
njatl year of his age he never ceaſed writing. His works are printed in 


7” RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


I have but one remark more to make relating to the doc- 
trine of the church of England in the VIIth and VIHrh cen. 
turies, and the beginning of the IXth, It is a great mittake 
to think the articles of faith in the Engliſn church were the 
ſame with thoſe in the Roman at this day. For inſtance, it 
would be very wrong to imagine the Engliſh believed, at that 
time, the ablolute neceſſity of baptiſm, as the Romans do at 
this preſent. If this doctrine had been received among them, 
the council of Calcuith would not have ordered that ſacrament 
to be adminiſtered only at Eaſter and Whitſontide. As fa: 
from the truth 1s it to believe the Engliſh worſhipped images, 
The contrary is evident from a letter the famous Alcuin ar 
Engliſhman wrote to Charles the Great, concerning the ſecond 
council of Nice, where image worſhip was carried on tog 
monſtrous height. The neceſſity of prieſts living fingle 1; 
alſo a doctrine unknown to church of England in thoſe days, 
ſince it was not received there till at leaſt five hundred year; 
after their converſion. To theſe I might add ſeveral other 
inſtances ; but as they are not peculiar to England, I ſhall only 
obſerve in general, that all the innovations in the doctrine: 
of the church of England, from the converſion of the En 
I1ſh to the Reformation, owe their original to Rome. 

I don't find the church of England was concerned in the 
controverſies that were on foot in the church during the VEr|, 
and VIlIth centuries. Among all the councils convened i; 
ngland within that ſpace, not one decreed any thing relating 
to the doctrines of religion, except che ſynod of Calcuith, 
where the condemnation of the Mondthelites was ratified, 
Their way was to read the canons of the general councils, and 
agree to them. Thus during theſe two centuries, it does nc: 
appear that the church of England was troubled with heretic; 
or diſputes on the fundamental doctrines of retigion. In tho: 
days, the biſhops, prieſts and monks, were more intent upon 
the ways and means of augmenting their revenues, than upon 
the ſtudy of divinity. There were ſome alſo that were. dittin- 
guiſhed for holineſs of life, or for zeal in propagatine the 
goſpel. I have already mentioned ſome few; but as I had 
not an opportunity of making them all known, I fhall her: 
{ubjoin a brief account of three or four that make a confidc:. 
able figure in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England. 

[716] Egbert, an Engliſh prieſt, retiring into Ireland to fol- 
low his ſtudies, paſſed ſome time after into Scotland, where he 
prevailed with the monks of Jona to receive the rules of the or- 
der of St. Benedict, and acknowledge the papal authorit;. 
Perhaps to this ſervice done the fee of Rome, and a good 
part ot the encomiums beſtowed upon him are owing. Hon 
ever this be, 1t 1s ſaid that having a deſign to go and preach 
the goſpel to the German-Saxons, he was diverted from his 
purpoſe by an expreſs order from heaven. But, as he had 
the converſion of that nation very much at heart, he ſen: 
Wilbrod in his place, 1 5 

[692 ] Wilbrod being arrived in Germany, Pipin, mayor of 
the palace of France, tent him into Frieſland, which he had 
lately iubdued, to preach the Goſpel. After Wilbrod had mad: 
lome ſtay there, he took a journey to Rome, where he was 
conſecrated by - pope Sergius I. biſhop of the Frieflander:. 
He fixed his ſee at Utrecht, of which he was the firſt biſhoy. 

Winfrid, an Engliſh benedictine monk, was ſent into Ger- 
many, where he aflumed the name of Boniface, His preach- 
ing having met with great ſucceſs, he was made the fir! 
archbiſhop ot Mentz, and the popc's Legate for all German, 
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It is ſaid he was the fon of a cartwrighr, and that the arch 


biſhops of Mentz for that realon bear wheels in their arms 
Boniface was barbarouſly tnurdered by the pagans in Fricflan 
m 754 *. | : 


[ 754] Guthlack® was the firſtanchoret in England. He much 
choice, for his retirement, of a fecny-place in Mercia call 
Croyland, where the famous monaſtery of that name was . 
terwards built b. 


eight tomes, beſides his Opuſcula. He died in 735, aged ſixty-two. Hs 
body was removed from Jarrow to Durham, and placed in the ſame coth 
with St. Cuthbert's. | 

Cotemporary with Bede lived Stephen Eddi, Heddi, or Eddius, in ts 
reign of Oiric king of Northumberland ; he died in 720. Bede fnys, 
was the beit finger in the North; on which account he was invited to V. 
by Wilfrid the biſhop, whoſe life he wrote in Latin, in ſomewhat a bett 
itile than could be expected from that age. This treatiſe, Which contas 
ieveral material paſſages relating to the ecclefiaſtical as well as civil sti 
having continued in manuſcript in the library of Sir John Cotton, and alto '! 
that of Suliſbury, was publiſhed by Dr. Gale in his laſt volume of Engl 
writers. 

In the VIHth century lived Alcuin, or Albin, a famous Northumbri! 
He was bred a benedictine, and was made abbot of St. Auguſtin's Cant 
bury. He was diſciple to Egbe.t archbiſhop of York. Being ſent ambatl 
dor by Otta to Charles the Great, that prince got leave for bim to ſtay at!“ 
court, and Was taught by him logic, aſtronomy, and mathematics, Bs mas 
perſuaſion the emperor founded the univerſity of Paris, and like ne ® , 
Pavia, He wrote a great many books, as ſays Pits. He died in 804. 
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IV. 


rigin of the DANES. Their continual Trruptions from the Reign of EBER to EDwarD the Martyr, 


© whole Reign this Book concludes. 
introduced by ALFRED the GREAT, 


A particular and curious Account of the Laws and Cuſtoms 
which are the Baſis of the preſent Laws of ENGLAND. The 


State of the Church and Religion, from EcBert to EDWARD the Martyr incluſive. 


NGLAN D now grown more powerful by the union 
of the ſeven kingdoms, ſeemed to be better ſecured 


than ever from foreign invaſions. And yet, preſently 


after this union it was, that the Danes began their deſcents 


with a fury, equal to that wherewith the Engliſh themſelves 
For above two hundred 
years theſe new enemies were fo obſtinately bent upon 
he ruin of the iſland, that it cannot be conceived cither how 
their country. could ſupply them with troops ſufficient tor 10 
long and bloody a war, or the Engliſh hold out againſt ſo 
many repeated attacks. This war is to be the chief ſubject 
of our fourth book, and of great part of the fifth, But 
before I enter upon particulars, it will be neceffary to pre- 
miſe ſome account of theſe Danes, who in the IXth cen- 


tury became ſo formidable to all Europe, and eſpecially to 


England. 


Scandia, or Scandinavia?, ſituated in the north of Europe, 
contains a tract of land in length from north to ſouth about 


four hundred leagues, and in breadth from eaſt to weſt about 
one hundred and fifty. If the northern hiſtorians are to be 
credited in what they ſay of the origin of their anceſtors, this 
country was peopled ſoon after the flood, by two nations, or 
rather two branches of the fame nation, I mean the Goths 
and Swedes, who founded two large kingdoms in this part of 


united and ſometimes divided, ſprung, as they ſay, all thoſe 
colonics which after the decline of the Roman empire, over- 
ran the reſt of Europe. But without ſtaying to examine 
whether all they advance concerning the conqueſts of theſe 
adventurers is authentic, I ſhall take them for guides in 
what they ſay of thole that remained in the northern 
countries | 
In the reign of Eric the ſixth king of the Goths®, Goth- 
Jand was become ſo very populous, that the country was un- 
able to maintain its inhabitants. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, which daily increaſed, Eric was compelled to fend 


away part of his ſubjects to ſeek their fortune in the neigh- 


bouring ifles “. Theſe colonics at length not only peopled 
the iſlands, but alſo Jutland on the continent, formerly known 
by the name of Cimbrica Cherfoncſus. The people thus 
fpread over the ifles and the Cherſoneſe, acknowledged above 
th aundred years the kings of Gothland for their ſove— 
reigns. Hume), the fixtecnth king of the Goths, firſt made 
them independent, by letting them have for their king, Dan 
his fon, from whom Denmark received its name l. Norway 
alſo very probably was peopled by Gothic colonies, fince it 
remaincd a 1 under the dominion of the kings of 
Gothland. In Proceſs of time, and after many revolutions, 


Norway was governed by judges independent of Gothland, 


till about the end of the IXth century, when it became ſub- 
gect to a king. | | 
The Danes and Norwegians, being thus ſeparated from 


their anceſtors the Goths and Swedes, became ſo powerful as 
to be in condition to make head againſt them both in ſeveral 


wars. The ſituation of their country, and the great plenty 
of all things neceflary for building and equiping a fleet, ſoon 
made them ſuperior at ſea to all their neighbours. In time, 
they employed all their naval forces in plundering of ſhips, 


and ravaging the coaſts of Europe. France, England, and 


the Low-Countrics, were moſt expoſed to their robberies. 
For above one hundred and fifty years the ſea was covered 
45 | . 

1 "Te contained Norway, with as much of Sweden as lay weſt of the Gulph 
ef, Bothnia, It was allo called Baltia, whence the Baltic ſea. 

* * They pretend he Was cotemporary with Terah, Abrahem's father. 


KR apin, 


As in thoſe days none had a permanent intereſt jn land, which was can- 


zoucd out to the people to be poſſeſſed tor one year only, it was decided by 
Nunber 8. 


— 
4 


From theſe two nations, who were ſometimes, 


with Daniſh pyrates. They were grown fo powerful, that 


Charles the Great could never ſubdue the Saxons, whilſt aſſiſted 


by the Danes. Hiſtory obſerves, that this emperor having ſent 
his fon Pepin to make war upon the Saxons, this prince was 
prevented in his deſigns by Gothric king of Denmark's ſend- 
ing a reinforcement of Danes on board three hundred veſſels. 
A northern hiſtorian affirms, that Charles the Great was never 
better pleaſed than at the news of Gothric's death, baving 
deſpaired of accompliſhing his ends, as long as that prince 
was alive. | : 

As people enctcaſe and multiply exceedingly in cold coun- 
tries, it often happened that Denmark and Norway were 
over-ſtocked with inhabitants, and therefore forced, in order 
to make room tor the reſt, to ſend away large colonies. 
Their natural inclination to a ſea-faring life made theſe co- 
lonies readily abandon their country, as it procured them 
greater liberty of roving and playing the pyrate, on pretence 
of looking out new habitations. This was chiefly the riſe of 
thoſe pyracies committed by the Danes and Norwegians, in the 
IXth century, in France, England, the Low-Countries, and 
Germany. The great booty the firſt adventurers brought off, 
tempted the richelt and moſt powerful of their countrymen 
to try. their fortune in the ſame manner. They entered into 
aſſociations, and fitted out large fleets to go and ravage foreign 
countries. Theſe aſſociations were much of the ſame nature 
with thoſe entered into now a-days in time of war, by the 
inhabitants of the ſea-port towns in France and Flanders, 
and always by the corſairs of Barbary. In ſhort, they were 
ſo uſed to this gainful way of trading, that very conſiderable 
fleets were put to ſea. They had the authority of their kings 
tor what they-did, who, having always a ſhare in the ſpoils, 
provided them with admirals and generals, and when a con- 
fiderable booty was in view, made no ſcruple even to com- 
mand them in perſon. Theſe are the flects that made ſuch 
devaſtations in ſeveral parts of Europe, and cauſed the inha- 
bitants of France, England, and the Low-Countries, to 
make fad lamentation for the miſeries brought upon them by 
the northern nations e. They wesg, called in France, Nor- 
mans, that is to ſay, men of the north; but in England, 
they were generally ſtiled Danes or Goths. There is fo 
doubt but the Swedes and Goths very often joined with the 
Danes, in order to ſhare in the booty. Nay, it appears that 
the Frieflanders were concerned with the Danes in ravaging 
the coaſts of France and England. This doubtleſs is the 
reaſon, the Engliſh hiſtorians call them indifferently, Getes, 
Goths, Jutes, Norwegians, Dacians, Danes, Swedes, Vandals, 
Frieflanders, their armies being compoſed of theſe ſeveral 


nations. 


It is eaſy to ſec, from what has been ſaid of the Danes, 
that their intent, when firſt they invaded the coaſts of England, 
was only to plunder. And therefore they made war, not like 
regular troops, with ſome fixed and ſettled deſign; but like 
pyrates, ſacking and deſtroying what they could not carry 
away. As they were divided into ſeveral independent bands, 
it frequently bre that no ſooner was one gone, but 
another came, by which means the inhabitants had ſcarce any 
reſpite from their incurſions. This way of making war was 
very inconvenient ſor the Engliſh, it obliging them to be 
upon their guard at all times, and in all places, ſince the iſland 
was liable to be attacked on every fide. On the other hand, 
their enemies, whoſe numbers were continually increafing, 


lot, who were to leave their country in queſt of new habitations. Caf. de 
Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 20. & P. Warnfrid. de Geſtis Longobard. cap. 2. 

4 Dan, according to northern hiſtorians, was cotemporary with Gideon, 
Rapin. 

A furore Normunnorum libera nos, Dotmine. Rapin. 
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being headed by leaders who had no authority over each other, 
there was no entering into atreaty with them, one band not 
looking upon itſelf bound by what another did. Thus the 


Engliſh having nothing to gain, but much to loſe, were at a 


loſs what meaſures to take againſt theſe enemies, who carried 
deſolation wherever they came. I am very ſenſible the Daniſh 
hiſtorians ſet theſe matters in quite another light. They 
expreſs the advantages the Danes had over the Engliſh in their 
firſt incurfions by the name of conqueſts, and ſtile the ſtrug- 
gles of the Engliſh to free themſelves from oppreſſion, 0 


many revolts. But notwithſtanding their giving things theſe 


ſpecious names, their advantages are to be conſidered as before 
repreſented, at leaſt for the firſt hundred years after they began 
their ravages. | Ye 

Before I leave this ſubject, it will be proper to obſerve, that 
the Engliſh and Daniſh hiſtorians give very contradictory ac- 
counts of theſe wars. Each endeavours to the utmoſt of his 
power, to magnify the advantages of his own nation, and 
leflen thoſe of the oppoſite party. However, it is but too 


viſible that the Danes could not have got ſuch footing in 


E G B 
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GB ER T, who began his reign over the Weſt- Sax ons 
in 800, finiſhed not his conqueſts till 827, or 829, 
trom which time his title of king of England 1s to be dated. 
[828] But to avoid miſtakes, it muſt be remembered, that 
the kingdom this prince was in actual poſſeſſion of, conſiſted 
of the anticnt kingdoms of Weflex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, 
that were peopled by Saxons and Jutes. As for the other 
three kingdoins, whoſe inhabitants were Angles, he was 
contented with reſerving the ſovereignty over them, pernut- 
ting them to be governed by kings who were his vaſſals and 
tributaries . | | 1 
It has been ſeen how this prince, before he turned his 
arms againſt his countrymen, attacked and ſubdued the Bri- 
tons of Cornwal and Wales. Though his power after that 


was greatly encreaſed, yet the Welth by their proceedings 


plainly ſhewed they deſigned to ſhake off his yoke. Egbert, 


informed of their intent, gave them no time to purtue it. 
He marched into their country with ſo numerous an army, 


that they were forced to ſubmit, without offering to come to 


2 battle. | 

Whilſt Egbert was enjoying the fruits of his victories, the 
Danes, who had before made two deſcents on England, ar- 
rived at Charmouth ©, with thirty-five veſſels. [833] As they 
met with no oppoſition, they landed and ravaged the country. 
Egbert, upon the firſt news of this deſcent, marched againſt 
them with what troops he could haſtily draw together, verily 
belicving at his approach they would repair to their ſhips, which 
though he found they did not do, but on the contrary firmly 
ftood their ground, he reſolved to attack them. But he ſoon 
experienced, he had todeal with much more formidable enemies 
than he imagined. After a long and bloody battle, he had 
the vexation to ſee them victorious, and his own army entirely 


routed, Nay, he found himſelf ſo very hard preſſed that he 


was forced at length to follow his flying troops, being indebted 
to the darkneſs of the night for his very life. This mortifica- 


tion, very grievous to a prince hitherto always victorious, 


gainſt theſe 


cauſed him to take other meaſures for his defence ag 


new invaders. Mean time the Danes, having no deſign to 


make conqueſts, were ſatisfied with plundering the country, 
and returned to their ſhips. | 

83 5 Two years after, another band of Daniſh pyrates, hav- 
ing been informed by their ſpies that the Corniſh Britons © were 
extremely defirous of throwing off the yoke of the Engliſh, 
went and landed in their territories, where they were gladly 
received. Being reinforced with ſome Britiſh troops, they 
began their march in order to give the Engliſh monarch battle. 
They were in hopes to ſurpriſe him, but were themſelves 


« It is to be obſerved, he was not perfectly abſolute, though he became 
monarch of England; for tome, if not all the petty kings, notwithſtanding 
they were tributaries, held their titles for many years, and ſome ſucceſſions 
of monarchs after him; as Witlaf, king of Mercia, under Egbert; and 
Bertulph under Ethels ulf his ſon, Beorred king of Mercia, and Edmund 
king of the Eaſt-Angles ; and ſo they continued, at leaſt until Edward the 
Elder. See Ingulph, p. 8, 11, &c. Brady, p. 111. 

d Viz. in 789, at Portland; and in 832, in the ifle of Shepey, which 
they laid watte. Aſſer. Ann. p. 154. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 

In Dorſetſhire. 45 

4 There was flain in this battle, among others, the two biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Jeb, Hereferth, and Wigferth, and the two earls Dudda 
nd Oſmond, —Huntingd. p. 345. Sax. Ann. 4 

© For they ſtill inhabited Cornwal, paying tribute to Egbert, Rapin. 
Now called Hengſton-lüll. Rapin, 


England, had not victory generally inclined to their fide. But 
this is not all wherein hiſtorians diſagree. They differ chicfly 
in chronological matters, and in the names of the perfons of 
whom they are ſpeaking, which muſt of neceflity breed the 
greateſt contuſion in hiſtory. 

Through all theſe difficulties I am obliged to ſteer my 
courſe, with all imaginable circumſpection and warineſs, left 
I ſhould be put to a ſtand by the obſtacles that every mo- 
ment occur. If the readers do not find that connection, and 
thoſe other embelliſhments they could with for, it muſt b. 
remembered, that the narration of a war, carried on for the 
ſake of plunder only, is hardly capable of connection or em- 
bellifhment. 

After theſe remarks, which ſeemed to me neceſſary for the 
better underſtanding of the ſequel, it is time to return to the 
reign of Egbert, which was left unfiniſhed in the foregoing 
book, where he appeared only as king of Weſſex. He 1: 


now to make his appearance as king ot all England, and as 


real monarch of the {even kingdoms'of the Heptarchy, 


E 
EN EK DD; 


aſtoniſhed to hear he was marching directly towards them 
with the ſame intent. His former misfortune having made 


him more cautious, he had kept his army in readineſs to march 


upon the firſt notice of their arrival. Accordingly being in- 
formed, they were landed in the weſt, he haſtened th 
with all his forces. He engaged them near Hengiſtdunf in 
Cornwal, and obtained a fignal victory, which quite defaced - 
the diſhonour of his former defeat. ny | 

After this fortunate blow, which delivered the Engliſh for 
a ſhort ſpace from the Daniſh invaſions, we find but one re- 
markable particular in Egbert's reign. It is faid, that this 
prince, -by a public edict, approved by the general afſembly of 
the nation, ordered, that for the future the name of England 
\hould be given to that part of Great Britain, conquered b, 
the Anglo-Saxons, and erected into ſeven kingdoms®. Bur 
it is much more likely, he only confirmed or revived this 
name, which certainly is more antient than the reign of Eg- 
bert. We find in Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, that before 
that time the three nations ſettled in Great Britain, are indif- 
ferently called Angli or Engliſh. And indeed Bede himſelf, 
who wrote long before Egbert, gives his hiſtory the title of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Engliſh Nation, tho' it much 
more relates to the churches of Kent, Weflex, Suſſex, and 


Iſſex, than to thoſe of Mercia, Northumberland, and Eaſt- 


Anglia. I have already faid, that the change of the name of 
Britain into that of England, ought to be referred to the year 


58 5, or 586. In confirmation of which, and to ſhew the 


improbability of Egbert's being the author of this change, I 
ſhall alledge the tollowing proofs, which to me ſeem very 
ſtrong. In the firſt place, Egbert had no reaſon to call 
the ſeven kingdoms England, fince he himſelf was a Saxon, 
and the provinces, his own kingdom conſiſted of, were pco- 
pled with Saxons and Jutes. Befides the Angles or Engliſh 
inhabiting Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, were 
his vaſlals and tributaries. Now is it at all likely, that the 
conqueror ſhould impoſe on his victorious ſubjects the nam 
of thoſe they had ſubdued ? This might indeed be done b, 
degrees, but it is not. probable a conqueror ſhould enjoin i. 
by an edict : But as this amounts to no more than conjec 
ture, I ſhall proceed to more ſubſtantial proofs. An hiſtoria: 
poſitively athrms, that a little after the founding of the ſeven 
kingdoms, the name of England was given to Britain by the 
unanimous conſent of the ſeven kings. But this can by no 
means be applied to the time of Egbert (above two hundred 


and fifty years after) ſince that prince could not have pub- 


liſhed his edict till after the diffolution of the Heptarchy. 
Beſides, how came Bede, who lived one hundred and fifty 


0 

£ The whole account of this matter is thus ; “ Egbert having ſubducd 
“the {ix Saxon kingdoms, and forced them to ſubmit to his dominion, cal 
led a great council at Wincheſter, whereto were ſummoned all the great 
© men of the whole kingdom; and there, by the general conſent of che 
« clergy and laity, Egbert was crowned king of Great Britain : and at the 
« fame time, he enacted, That it ſhould be tor ever after called England; 
* and that thoſe who before were named Jutes or Saxons, ſhould now be 
« {tiled Engliſhmen,” Annals of the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, in 
Monaſtic. Anglican, vol. i. p. 32. R. de Diceto, p. 449. Chronol. St. Auſtin's 
Monaſt. Cant. in X. Script. p. 2238; and after them all our modern chro- 
niclers. Egbert may indeed have publiſhed an edict for the confirming 9 
reviving of that name; but that it was in uſe long before this time, is c. 
dent (as Rapin obſerves) from the laws of king Ina; from Bede's Eccleſia! 
tical Hiſtory ; from Mat, Weſtm. p. 200, &c. 
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years before Egbert, to call the three nations ſettled in Bri- 
tain, Engliſhmen, if that monarch was the author of that 
dame? But what is (till convincing, though the ſubjects of 
Ina, king of Weſſex, were Saxons or Jutes, that prince how- 
ever, in his laws enacted for the W. eſt-Saxons, only ſtiles 
them Engliſhmen. If an Engliſhman, ſays he, commits theft. 
Again, If a Welſh ſlave ſhall kill an Engliſhman:----Is it 
not plain that unleſs this name had been common to the three 
nations, Ina would not have called his ſubjects Engliſhmen, 
but Saxons? In ſhort, it is not at all ſtrange that immediately 


after founding the ſeven kingdoms, the Anglo-Saxons ſhould 


term their conqueſt England, ſince the Angles were in pol- 


ſeſſion of a larger and more conſiderable tract of land than 
both the Saxons and Jutes. But is was not natural this name 
ſhould be introduced in the reign of Egbert, when the three 
kingdoms of the Angles were gone to decay, and the king- 
dom of the Weſt-Saxons in a flouriſhing ſtate. | 
[838] Egbert died in 838 b, after he had reigned thirty- 
ſeven years, twenty years as king of Weflex only, ſeven years 
with the dignity of monarch, and ten years as real fovereign 
of all England. Redburg his ſpouſe had never aſſumed the 


title and port of a queen, becauſe of the law made in Weftex, 


on account of the death of Brithric. She is ſaid to have 


A 
2 


perſuaded the king to forbid the Welſh, on pain of death, 
to come beyond Offa's Dike, the boundary of Mercia and 
Wales: | _ | 

Egbert left but one fon, named Ethelwulph, who ſucceed- 
cd him both as king of Weſlex, Eſſex, Kent, and Sutflex, 
and as ſovereign of the other three kingdoms; Egbert had 
doubtleſs another ſon, ſince this was deſigned tor the church. 
A modern author gives the name of Ethelbert to Egbert's 
eldeſt fon ; but I know not whence he had his information. 
Some ſay he had alſo a daughter called Edgith, who founded 
the abbey of Polleſworth ', but this is uncertain. 

By all that has been ſaid of Egbert, it is eaſy to fee this 
prince had all the qualifications or a great warrior. He ac- 
complithed his ends, not by ſuch methods as Hengiſt and 
Offa had taken, but by way of arms, which though no leſs 
criminal, tarnithes not the reputation of thoſe that make uſe 
ot it, eſpecially when crowned with ſucceſs. It is a fad thing 
that ambition, by which princes are led to invade the pro- 
perty of others, ſhould pais in the world for a virtue, and 
that a hiſtorian, by reaſon of mens depraved notions, ſhould 
not dare to repreſent it in its true colours, ſince, generally 
{peaking, they are your ambitious princes that are honoured 
with the&dirname of Great; 
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3  THELWULP H, Egbert's only ſon, came to the 


| crown after his father's dearh. Some ſay he was forced 
to have a diſpenſation from the pope, becauſe he was in holy 
orders. [838] But it is not very likely, that after the death 
of his elder brother, Egbert would ſuffer him to be bred a 
churchman, ſince he had no other fon to ſucceed him“. 

_Ethelwulph was hardly warm in his throne, when a fleet 
of Danes. appeared near Southampton. After they had 
hovered up and down for ſome time, they landed and ra- 
„. Ethelwulph, a lover of peace and 
his caſe, ſent Wulfherd his general againſt them, who beat 


them back to their ſhips. But the king had not reaſon long 


to rejoice at this victory. Before his army returned, news 
was brought him that more Daniſh forces, having landed at 
Portland, were plundering and deftroying the country. Tho? 
he had no cauſe to be difpleaſed with Wultherd d, he ſent 


earl LEthelhelm to command the army, who was ſhamefully 


beaten and put to flight. Herbert, the ſucceeding general, 
was ſtill more unfortunate, for he was not only vanquiſhed, 
bur loſt his life in the battle. Theſe two victories gave the 
Danes opportunity to over-run ſeveral counties, particularly 
Kent and Middleſex d. Canterbury, Rocheſter, and London 
were great ſufferers on this occaſion, the enemy committing 
unheard of cruelties before they returned to their ſhips. 
[839 ] Some make Witglaph, king of Mercia, die this year, 
839. Others place his death two years ſooner, in 837. But 
this difference is of little moment, this prince making but a 
very mean figure after he became yvatlal to the king of Weſ⸗ 
ſex ©. Berthulph, his brother ſucceeded him. 8 

[ 340} The next year Ethelwul ph, not at all ſatisfied with 
his two laſt generals, was reſolved to go in perſon againſt a 
body of Danes, that were arrived in thirty-five ſhips, and 
landed on the coaſt of Weſſex. The two armies engaging at 


Charmouth, the Engliſh were worſted, and thought them- 


ſelves happy, that the enemy, after their victory were con- 
tented with carrying off their booty, the only end of theſe 
Daniſh expeditions. 

This year (or as ſome ſay the year before) was very re- 
markablc for the entire deſtruction of the Pits. After a long 
War with the Scots their neighbours, they loſt two ſucceſhve 
battles, which diſabled them from making any farther reſiſt- 
ance. KRencth II. king of Scotland, exaſperated againſt them 


for having flain his father. and inhumanly mangling his 


-- 


corplc, told the Scots, they ought not to loſe the preſent op- 


Portunity of rooting; out a nation that had been their perpe- 


tual enemies. His advice was approved of, and executed with 
ſuch a barbarous fury, that. from that time nothing remains 
but the bare memory of that miſerable nation, which had ſo 
long flouriſhed in Great Britain. It is chiefly owing to his 


Some place his death in 846 or 837. 
ester. Malmſb. p. 37. Brompt. 
In Warwickſhire. 
w. Brompton and Huntington ſay, that he had been conſecrated biſhop of 
W incheſter ; but upon his father's death, other heirs taling, he took upon 
* che reigns ot government, p. 802, 348. 

-* Wultherd was probably then dead; for he died in $37, according to the 
Kon Annals, which place Egbert's death in 8 30. 

N 5 In this battle earl Ethelhcela was flain. Sax. Annal. H. Huntingd. p. 


Rapin, He was buried at Win- 


extirpating the Picts, that Keneth II. was looked upon by 
the Scots as an illuſtrious prince, and one of the founders of 
their monirchy. 

The Danes continuing their - incurſions, . Erhelwulph, who 
was naturally indolent, thought himfe!f unable to govern alone 
all his dominions, expotcd as they were to the perpetual in— 
tults of toreigners. This conſideration, and perhaps his ten— 
der affection tor Athelſtan his natural ſonf, made him reſolve 
to reſign to him the kingdoms of Kent, Effex, and Suttecx 5, 
with the title of king of Kent, reſerving to himſelf the ſove— 
reignty of all England, with the kingdom of Weſfex. 


ETHELWULPH, 


in Wellcx. 


ATHELSTAN, 


in Kent. 


[ 841 ] Andred, king of Northumberland, died in 841, and 
was {ucceeded by Etheldred, his ton. 

Roderic, ſirnamed Mawr, i. e. the Great, was then king 
of Wales. This prince, to whom the Britiſh hiſtorians give 
the higheſt commendations, attacked Berthulph, king of Mer- 
cia, with great ſucceſs. little inclined to war as Ethel- 
wulph was, he was obliged to march in perſon into Mercia, 
to ſtop the progreſs of the Welſh prince. He eafily ſaw the 
dangerous conſequence, of ſuffering the Welſh to recover any 
part of the country taken from them by the Engliſh : and 
therefore, without ſtaying to be ſolicited, he went and join- 
ed forces with the king of Mercia. Whilſt Roderic had to 
deal with Berthulph alone, he imagined he was powerful 
enough to diſpoſſeſs him, if not of the whole, yet at leaſt 
of good part of his kingdom. But when he found Ethel- 
wulph engaged in the quarrel, he deſiſted from his enterprize, 
and ſued for peace, which he obtained without any dithculty, 
both the ſovereign and his vaſtal defiring only to live in peace 
and quiet. Roderic left three tons, among whom he ſhared 
his dominions, which by that means were divided into the 
three kingdoms of Venedotia, Demetia, and Powis. 

Ethelred, who aſcended the throne of Northumberland in 
841, was driven out of the country three years after, by one 
of the factions that for a long time prevailed by turns in that 
kingdom, and Redowald put in his place. The new king 
being ſlain ſhortly after by the Danes, in a deſcent made on 
Northumberland, Ethelred was recalled by his party, who 
were now become powertul enough to ſupport hun in the 
throne, 8 | 

[ 845] The Danes never failed to viſit England once a year, 
purely for the ſake of plunder. In 845, the earls Enulph 
and Ofric, with biſhop Alſtan, gave them battle near the 
river Parret®, and obtained a ſignal victory, which probably 
was the reaſon the Engliſh remained unmoleſted for ſome years. 


4 They killed abundance of people in Lindſey, Eaſt-Anglia, and Kent. 
Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 347. | 
© He was buried at Rependune, or Repton in Derbyſhire. Flor, Wig. 

f The Saxon Annals, W. Malmſbury, and Ethelwerd, call him only the 
ſon of Atkelwulph, p. 37, and 481. Chron. de Mailros ſtyles him Ethel- 
wulph's brother, p. 37. and M. Weſtm. ſays, that he was his natural ſon, p. 
391, So little agreement is there between the antient hiſtorians in thie and 
other matters. | | 

s Together with Surry, Sax, Ant, 
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made them halt. They repaſſed the Thames, with a deſign 
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The king of Northumberland reigned but three years after 
his reſtoration. The oppoſite party having put him to death, 
a lord, named Oſbert, was placed on the throne, [8348] The 
troubles and diviſions in that kingdom, gave the Danes op- 
portunity of making frequent incurſions. Whenever they 
came, they were ſure of being welcome to the weakeſt party: 
neither of the factions ſcrupling to join with the Danes in or- 
der to be ſupefior. ; 

[851] Whilſt the Danes were thus employed in the north, 
the ſouthern provinces enjoyed ſome tranquility; But at length, 
in 851, they landed on the coaſt of Weflex, where they com- 
mitted unſpeakable cruelties. After ravaging the country, 
they were met, as they were returning to their ſhips, with 
their booty, by carl Ceorle, Ethelwulph's general“, who waited 
for them at Wenbury K: being encumbered with their 1poils, 
they fought in ſuch diſorder, that they were entirely routed, 
Some time after king Athelſtan going on board his leet, 
tought the Danes near Sandwich, and took nine of their ſhips. 
He could not however prevent another band from wintering 
in the iſland of Shepey. - „ 

[$52] The ill ſucceſs of the Danes did not in the leaſt diſ- 


courage them. The next ſpring they came up the Thames 


with three hundred fail, and nothing being able to oppote 
them, landed near London, where they began their ufual 
ravages. The two kings not expecting this tudden invaſion, 
did not dare to take the field till they had an army capable of 
withſlanding them, which they endeavoured to raiſe with all 
poſhble expedition. | | N 

Whilſt the two princes were making preparations, the 


Danes made uſe of their time to plunder. They were not 


content with ravaging the country, but attacked the towns, 
which, for the moſt part, being unable to reſiſt, were forced 


to open their gates to their enemies. London and Canter 


bury were great ſufferers on this occaſion. Having pillaged 
theſe two cities, they matehed into Mercia, and overthrew 
an army led againſt them by Berthulph, in defence of his 
country. Nothing mosxc oppoſing their progreſs, they would 


have over-run all England, if the news that Ethelwulph and 


Athelſtan deſigned to intercept them in their return, had not 

3 8 
to give the two kings battle, now encamped at Okely in 
Surrey. They committed in their march ſuch barbarities, 
that the very mention of them would ſtrike one with horror. 


In ſhort, they engaged the two Kings in the very place where 


they had encamped in expectation of the enemy. Here a 
bloody battle was fought, wherein the Englith at length were 
victorious, and made 1o terrible a flaughter of the Danes, that 
very few clcaped;-: e 5 

Berthulph, king of Mercia, died this year, and was fuc- 
cceded by Burhred, with the content of Ethelwulph, whoſe 
daughter he had married, h 

After the battle of Okelv, we hear no more of Athelſtan, 
and therefore preſume he did not long ſurvive that great vic- 
rorv, to which his valour greatly contributed. Although 
FEthelwulph had ſeveral ſons born in wedlock, that were old 
cnough to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of affairs, yet he 
would not give Fthelbald, his eldeſt, Ethelſtan's kingdom. 
zeſides his having na great affection for him, he dreaded 
his reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit. The young prince, who 
thought himſelf no leſs worthy of a crown than Athelſtan, 
his baſtard brother, was very much diſguſted at this pretend- 
ed injuſtice, | 5 


FR H, alonc. 


 Fifielwulph was extremely addicted to religion, both by 
temper and education. He would willingly, if permitted, 
have ſpent whole days together in. converſation with the 
monks, whillt the Dancs were ranſacking his kingdom in a 
mercilets manner. The victory of Okely procuring him 
tome reſpite from theſe formidable enemies, he was at liberty 
follow his natural inclination. He had two favourites who 
equally ſhared his affection and confidence: they were both 
biſhops, but of very different characters. The firſt named 
Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, was continually entertaining 
the King uporr the vanity of all worldly glory, and the joys 
of heaven. The ſecond, called Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborn, 


i He was earl of Danmonium, or Devonſhire, Sax. Ann. Aſſer. St. 


Dunelm. Dugdalc's Baron. vol. 1. I 


p. 120. Aſſer. Vit. ltr. Sax, Huntingd. etc, 


* In Devonthire, not far from Plymouth. It is called in Saxon, Wie 
ganbeorche, See Sax. Annal and Camden. : 

| In the laws of Ina and Offa, tithes are ſettled on the clergy... But in all 
likelihogd theſe laws were not obſerved, or nerhaps Ethelwulnh extended the 
law all over England. Rapin. This charter is at length in the ſtate of the 
Church, | 

m The words of the hiſtorian are, © Leo-—ihfantem ordinans unzit in 
regem, et in ſilium adoptions ſibimet accipiens confirmavit.” $, Dunclm. 


* 


22 


was not at all pleaſed with the King's giving himſelf up w bol! 
to his devotions. He could have wiſhed he would have ex. 
erted himſelf more vigorouſly in repulſing the Danes, and 
employed his time in making preparations againſt their next 
return. To that end he never ccaſed animating him, by 
laying beforc him the glorious deeds of his colon; parti. 
cularly thoſe of his father Egbert, in which he was mo# 
nearly concerned. He was not ſatisfied with exciting him by 
lively exhortations, but furniſhed him alſo with money to 
haſten his warlike preparations. 

Theſe two prelates bore an abſolute ſway over the king, 
who was naturally of a flothful and indolent temper : the on: 


had the aſcendant in peace, the other in war. Alſtan kept 


his ground a long while, by feaſon of the frequent invaſions 
of the Danes, which robbed the king of great part of the 
time he would have employed in his devotions. But as ſoon 
as he found he was like to enjoy ſome quiet, he was entirely 


guided by the biſhop of Wincheſter, This prelate taking 


advantage of the king's religious diſpoſition, ſo engroſſed hin; 
to himſelf, that Alſtan, whoſe advice was not fo contormab!: 
to the king's inclinations, found his credit by degrees to di. 
miniſh. Swithin, who now ruled the king, confirmed hin: 
more and more in his natural biaſs to a religious life: aboy. 
all he inſtilled into him an extreme affection for the church 
and clergy, wherein the main of religion was then made to 
conſiſt, By his advice it was, that this prince, as it is pre- 
tended, granted to the church the tithes of all his dominions 
Hitherto the revenues of the church were not very confider- 
able; but by this new grant they were encreaſed to that de. 
gree, that Ethelwulph's ſucceflors had frequent occaſion to 
with he had left the clergy in their former ſtate. [8 53] To hi. 
zcal for religion it was owing alfo that he ſent to Rome hi: 
youngeſt ſon Alfred, then about five years of age. As |: 
was very fond of this child, he imagined, no doubt, the 
pope's bleſſing would be ratified in heaven, and procure him 
great happinets. If we may believe certain hiſtorians, Leo IV. 
did not only bleſs the young prince, but gave him alſo the 
ceremony of the royal unckion m. But this appears to have 
no foundation, unleſs it is pretended the pope knew by re. 
velation that Alfred would one day come to the crown, though 
the youngett of four brothers. Beſides, Alfred had not th: 
title of king till long after, when the crown was devolved to 
him by the death of his three elder brothers. There are 
ſome, who, on ſuppoſition of this ſame unction, maintain thar 
the pope only anointed him with chriſm at the ceremony of his 
confirmation, which gave occaſion for ſome to imagine tho! 
Alfred received the royal unction beforehand, becauſe he was 
one day to aſcefſd the throne of England n. 

[853 | Ethelwulph's great zeal for religion would not let 
him be ealy, without the ſatisfaction of paying a viſit to the 
pope in perſon, and receiving his benediction. As England 
was then in profound peace, he reſolved upon going to Rome, 
and accordingly did ſo in 855% At his arrival Leo gave him 
an honourable reception, and in return met with all the rc- 
ſpect and ſubmiſſion that could be expected from ſo devon: : 
prince. During his ſtay at Rome, he diligently viſited th 


churches, chapels, holy relics, and every thing capable 6 
feeding his devotion. The Englith college, founded by Ini. 
and enlarged by Offa, having been burnt down (the year be. 
fore) he cauſed it to be rebuilt in a more magnificent ma: 
ner than before; and defiring to endow the college wita. 
greater revenues than his predeceflors had done, extended th. 


had been levied only in Weflex and Mercia. He obliecc 
himſelf morcover to ſend to Rome yearly the ſum of thre: 
hundred mancus's (or marks) P, two hundred whereof wer 
to be expended in wax tapers for the churches of St. Pete 
and St. Paul, and the remaining hundred for the pope's pr. 
vate ute, Theſe were the liberalities that gave occafion te 
certain hiſtorians to aflert, that Ethelwulph made his king 
dom tributary to the holy ſee. But What wrong uſes ſocyc! 
might be made of them in time, it is certain they were 29, 
more originally than' charitable donations to the churches ane 
Engliſh eellepe.. , 

thelwulph having ſatisfied his devotion and curiofity U 
a twelve months ſtay at Rome, returned home through France, 


where he married Judith, the daughter of Charles the Balc, 


a This ſame year, 853, earl Alcher with the inhabitants of Kent, and cat 
Huda with thote of Surry, fought with an army of Danes in the ile 
Thanet ; the Engliſh got at firſt ſome advantage, but great numbers dete 
Killed and drowned on both ſides; and the two Enghſh generals ar leng!» 
loſt their lives. Sax. Annal. Aſſer. S. Dunelm, p. 120. Huntingd. p. 34% 
has _ year they wintered, for the fir{t time, in the Iſle of Shepey. Sax, 

nnal. 

Carrying his ſon Alfred along with him. Aﬀer. Vit. Alfr. p- 5 


Þ John Brompton is miſtakem in calling thera three hundred taleute, p+ 8 
Napin. 
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& young princeſs of twelve years of age%, This unſuitable 
as well as unſeaſonable match, he having already ſeveral chil- 
dren, was made eee een, pretence for the conſpiracy forming 
zpainſt him in England. 

Whillt Echelwulph was employed at Rome in acts of de- 
votion, Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborn, formerly his favourite, 
but, ſince the loſs of his credit, his enemy, took advantage 
of his abſence to ſeduce Ethelbald, his eldeſt ſon, by way of 
revenge. This young prince being of an evil diſpoſition, 
was already very angry with his father tor not inveſting him 
with the kingdom of Kent after Athelitan's death - and 
therefore very readily cloſed with Alſtan's pernicious coun- 
ſels. The prelate repreſented to him, that Ethelwulph lived 
more like a monk than a king ; and by his negligence would, 
it was to be feared, expoſe his kingdom to dangers and ruin; 
that ſince he delighted ſo much in converting with the 
monks, it was fit hc ſhould, paſs the reſidue of his days in a 
monaſtery, and leave his kingdom to a fon, more capable 
than himſelf of governing 1t. The young. prince, burning 
with deſire and impatience to enjoy the crown, was ſhaken 
with this: diſcourſe. As his heart was not ſound, there was 
no need of repeating it often in order to gain him. The news 
of Ethelwulph's marriage coming at that very time, put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the matter. He thought he had reaſon to 
fear that, if there ſhould be any children by this ſecond mar- 
riage, they would be able to diſpute with him the ſucceſſion 


to the crown, by help of the king of France. Theſe conſide- 


rations moved him to cabal with the nobles how to prevent 
the king's return. Alſtan, author of the plot, did all that lay 
in his power to gain the nobles and people to the prince's in- 
tereſt, and it was not long before he formed a powerful party 
in his favour. Ethelwulph, informed of theſe proceedings, 
immediately left France, and arrived in England, before his 
ſon had taken all neceſlary meaſures to hinder his landing. 
However, Ethelbald purſued his deſign, and opcnly declared 
his intent to dethrone his father. As Ethelwulph had digni- 
fied his new wife with the title of Queen, in confideration.of 
her illuſtrious birth, Ethelbald made uſe of that pretence to 
give ſome colour to his revolt. He alledged, that by the ex- 
preſs terms of the law made upon the account of Brithric's 
murder, the Weſt-Saxons were abſolved from their oath of 
allegiance to the king. All things now tended to a civil war, 
which could not but prove fatal to England, fince, beſides 
other miſchief, it would undoubtedly bring on freſh invaſions 
from the Danes. But ſome of the wiſeſt of the nobility of 
both parties, foreſceing the calamities that might enſue, by 
their mediation endeavoured to bring matters to an accom— 
modation. Though right and juſtice were entirely on the 
king's ſide, yet he conſented to pcaceable meaſures. 
he was old and eaſy natured, and his ſon highly threatned 
his oppolers, the balance very much inclined to Ethelbald's 
fide. By the treaty, which was managed by the umpires, 
Ethelwulph was obliged to refign to his fon the antient king- 
dom ot Weſlex, and to fit down contented with that of Kent 
for himſelf, under which were compriſed alſo Eflex and Suſ- 
ſex. Some of his courtiers adviſed him not to ſign ſo par- 


3. E T H EIL B 


. E T H E L B 
TW THET.BALD's reign was neither remarkable for any 


event of moment, nor for any action of his own, worth 
recording. All hiſtorians agree, that he was a prince of little 
merit, and of an evil diſpoſition. He is ſaid by the Engliſh 
hiſtorians to make no ſcruple of marrying Judith of France, 
his tather's widow. But the French writers mention not this 
marriage. They tell us her marriage with Ethelwulph not 
being conſummated by reaſon of her youth, ſhe returned to 
France, from whence the was carried away by Baldwin Iron- 
| Perhaps they knew nothing of her 
ſecond marriage, or, it may be, did not think proper to 
mention it, as reflecting on the family of Charles the Great. 
Be this as it will, the Engliſh hiſtorians ſpeek of it as certain. 
And one of them adds „ Ethelbald was brought to a ſenſe of 


This does not appear from our Engliſh hiſtorians. R. Higden fays, 
that he married her in the twelfth year ot his reign, p. 253. Ethelwulph's 
tirſt wite was Oſburga, the daughter of Oflac his cup-bearer, who was de- 
- from Stuff and Withgar. Aſler. Vit. Alfer. P. 1. 8 
Ale. AE _ commendatoriam, ſcribere unperavit epiſtolam----- 
The Saxon Annals allow Ethelwulph 

| S a ph to have reigned but eighteen 
2 naw yet tell us his father began to reign in 800, — that he . 

3 en years ſeven months, and that Ethelwulph died in 857. Rapin, 

. AXON Annals ſay he reigned eighteen years and a half, He was buried 
nA incheſter with his father Egbert, Sax. Ann, Aſſer. in the life of Al- 


But as 


tial and unequal a treaty; but he would not hearken to them. 
He told them, he did not ſet io high a value on the domi- 
nions allotted to his ſon, as to purchaſe them at the price of 


a civil war; and though it might be in his power to recover 


them, yet his death would ſoon put his fon in poffeſſion 
again. | 


E FHEEWDULPH 


in Kent. 


ETHELBALD 


in Weflcx. 


One would think Ethelwulph foreſaw his death; ſince he 
out-lived this partition but two years, which he ſpent in a 
manner worthy of a chriſtian prmee, in doing acts ot charity, 
adminiſtering juſtice to his ſubjects, and endeavouring, by the 
force of his example, to induce them to lead lives conform- 
able to the precepts of the goſpel. Ethelbald, on the con- 
trary, depending upon many years to come, thought only of 
ſpending his days in licentioutneſs and debauchery. 

The Saxon Annals tell us, that about this time, Edmunds 
a youth of fifteen years of age, was crowned king of Eaſt— 
Anglia. He was ſon to Alcmund, a prince of the royal blood, 
who fled into Germany when Offa ſeized upon Eaſt-Anglia. 
It is not ſaid whether this was done with the conſent of 
Ethelwulph and Ethelbald, or whether taking advantage of 


the diſſenſion between the father and ſon, the Eaſt-Anglèes re- 


ſolved to have a king of their own. Edmund was guided, 
during his youth, by the advice of biſhop Humbert, who 
took care to form him to a virtuous life, and inſtill into him 
ſentiments of juſtice and equity, of which his ſubjects reaped 
the benefit. I paſs over in filence all the miracles that are {aid 
to attend his birth, and ſhall ſpea'z elſewhere 0. his. tragical 
end, honoured with the name of martyrdom. | 

_ Ethelwulph, finding death approaching, mode his will 3, 
wherein he diſpoſed of his dominions to Ethelbert his ſ-cond 


ſon, and after his deceaſe to Ethelred his third ſon, an after 


him to Alfred his youngeſt. I am not ſure, whether it was 
cuſtomary then for the kings to diſpoſe of their dominions by 
will, or whether Ethelwulph was the firſt that did fo. How- 
ever this be, it is certain Ethelwulph's tons ſucceeded one 
another by virtue of this will, Wherein he alſo ordered his 
heirs to maintain one poor perſon for every tithing us his he- 
reditary lands. He died ſoon after in 857, having reigned 
twenty years 5, leaving behind him four tons and one 4. 11gh- 
ter, who was married to Buthred king of Mercia, and died 


at Pavia in 888, Ethelbald, eldeſt fon of Ethelwulph, being; 


already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Weſſex, Ethelbert his 
brother had only for his ſhare Kent, Eſſex, Surrey and Suflex, 
compriſed under the name of the kingdom of Kent. As for 
Ethelred and Alfred *, his other fons, they were at, firſt but ill 
provided for; but in the end they mounted the throne allo, 
Beſides Athelſtan ſpoken of before, tome give Ethelwulph 
another natural ſon called Not, who was atterwards profeſſor 
at Oxford. But I very much doubt whether Neot was his 
ſon. It is more likely he was only his relation, of the blood- 
royal of Weſſex. : : 


\ 


A LD in Weſſex. 
E. R T in Kent. 


his fault, by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and underwent 
ſevere penance for it. This penance, which probably confiſt- 
ed in ſome grants or donations to the monaſteries, made an 
hiſtorian “ ſay, his death, which happened in 860, was much 
lamented. He had reigned two years in Weſſex during his 
father's life, and about two years and a half after his deceaſe. 
Ethelbert his brother, already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Kent, ſucceeding to Weflex by virtue of their father's will, 
re-united the two kingdoms. | 


E THE LB E R T alone. 


The Danes, having left England for ſome years unmoleſt- 
ed, immediately after Ethelbert's coronation renewed their 


fred; ſays he was buried at Stemrugan; and in his Annals, he calls the 
| b. d eng which Mr. Camden takes to be Stening in Suſſex, 


200, | | 
Here the Saxon Annals inform us, that when the pope heard of Ethel- 


wulph's death, he anointed Alfred king, and preſented him to a bithop to be 


contirmed, as his father, when he ſent him thither, had ordered, p. 77. 

» Thomas Rudbourne in his hiſtory of Wincheſter— M. and alto Mat- 
ou ot Weſtminſter. But Aſſer, who lived in thoſe days, ſays no ſuch 
thing. 

* Huntingdon, who tells us he was buried at Sherborn, See Sax. Ann: 
Malmfb, p. 42. 
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invaſions. As they had not been heard of for ſome time, they 
were almoſt forgotten, and conſequently no preparations were 
made to repulſe their attacks. This neglect gave them great 
advantages, and helped them to penetrate as far as Winchel- 
ter, the metropolis of Weſſex, which they reduced to athes. 
They would have proceeded to much greater miſchicts, had 
not Ofric and Ethelwulph, two Weſt-Saxon carls, with 
ſome troops drawn together in haſte, beat them back to their 
ſhips. 5 

Another time they came in autumn, and landed in the ifle 
of Thanet, where they wintered, in order to begin their in- 
curſions in the ſpring. Ethelbert, very uneaſy at their being 
ſo near him, but not knowing how to help it, offered them a 
ſum of money to go off quietly *. They accepted of his 
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HE reign of Ethelred was ſhort and troubleſome. From 
his coronation to his death, he had one continued con- 
flict with the Danes. They began with attacking Northum- 
berland, which at length they became maſters of. 'They pro- 
cceded next to Eaſt-Anglia, which they alſo ſubdued. And 
after extorting money from the Mercians, they entered Wel- 
ſex. Notwithſtanding the valour of Ethelred, and the many 
battles he fought, he had the vexation at his death to leave 
them in the heart of his kingdom, and in condition of foon 
compleating the conqueſt of the whole. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal events during his reign, the moſt remarkable circum- 
{ſtances whereot I am going to relate. | : 
The authority reſerved by Egbert over the kingdonrs of 
Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, and enjoyed allo 


by his ſon Ethelwulph, was now much weakened, by reaſon 


of the frequent invaſions of the Danes. Whilſt the kings of 
Weſſex were employed in the defence of their own domi— 
nions, it was hardly pothble for them to think of improving 
their ſovereignty over the three Kingdoms of the Angles, to 
whom Egbert was willing to leave a ſhadow of liberty. And 
therefore, by degrees, the Northumbrians, as moſt remote 
from Weſſex, had freed themſelves from ſervitude. The tac- 
tions that had long reigned among them were grown cooler, 
and fo tar agreed at laſt, as with unanimous conſent to place 
Oſbert on the throne. This happy union would have reſtored 


Northumberland to its ancient ſplendor, if an unexpected 


accident had not -revived their diſſenſions, and plunged the 
country into a gulph of remedileſs miſery. The occation of 
theſe new troubles, which proved not only deſtructive of 
Northumberland, but fatal to all England, was this *. 


Oſbert, who kept his court at York, returning one day 


from hunting, had a mind to refreſh himſelf at the houſe of 
certain earl named Bruern-Bocard, guardian of the coaſts 
againtt the irruptions of the Danes. The carl happening to 
be trom home, his lady, to whoſe charming beauty was joined 
the moſt engaging behaviour, entertained her ſovereign with 
the reſpect due to his quality. Oſbert, raviſhed at the fight of 
10 much beauty, became in an inſtant deſperately in love with 
her, and reſolved, let the conſequence be what it would, to 
orarity his pathon without delay. Accordingly, on pretence 
of having ſome matters of importance to communicate to her, 
in the abſence of the earl, he led her into a private room, 
where after feveral attempts to bring her to comply by fair 
means, he tell at length to downright force. Entreaties, tears, 
cries, reproaches, were ineffectual to put a ſtop to his raging: 
paſſion. After the commithon of this infamous deed, he leit 


the countels 1n that exceſs of griet and vexation, that it was 


not poſſible for her to hide the cauſe from her huſband. So 


outrageous an affront is hardly ever forgiven. Though O- 


bert was king, and carl Bruern his ſubje&, he reſented ſo 
highly this injury, that he reſolved at any rate to be reveng- 


The Sax. Ann. fay, it was the Kentiſh men that offered them money, 
and made a peace with them: | | 70 

All the eaſtern part of Kent. Sax. Ann, 

= And was buried at Sherborn. Malmſb. p. 42. | 

a Though Rapin, as the moſt probable opinion, makes Oſbert's raviſhing 
earl Bruern's lady the occaſion of the Danes coming to Northumberland, 
there is alto another reaſon given of that, and the barbacous murder of Ed- 
mund. The ſtory goes, that Lodebroch king of Denmark going a hawking 
in a boat, was driven out at {ca by a ſtorm, and caſt upon the Englith coait 
near Yarmouth, He was ſcized and brought to Edmund's court, then king 
of Eaſt-Anglia, who finding him a great ſportſman, was pleaſed with his 
company. Bern, the king's faulconer, perceiving himſelf outdone in his 
own buſineſs by this ſtranger, drew him into a wood, on pretence of ſhow- 
ing him game, and barbaroutly murdered him. Lodebroch's dog, almoſt 
ſtarved, comes to the palace, and being ted, goes away again. The dog 
doing this ſeveral times, made the king's ſervants follow him, and thus were 


brought to a fight of the corpſe. Bern was tried for the murder, and being 


found guilty, was condemned to be put into Lodebroch's boat, and commit- 
ted to the mercy of the fea, without tackling or provition. He had the good 
fortune to be carried to the Daniſh ſhure, The boat being known, Bern 


offer; but when they had received the money, they ruſhed 
into Kent, and deſtroyed all) with fire and ſword, Erhelbe: 
not being in condition to be revenged of them. Howeve:, 
having learnt by this treachery, that nothing but force coule 
free him from his enemies, he ſet about levying an army, tc: 
intercept them in their retreat, and prevent them from carr: 
ing off their booty. The dread of theſe preparations mad 
them embark with their plunder ſo haſtily, that it was 
poſſible to hinder them. 

Ethelbert's reign, which laſted but ſix years, affords lit!“ 
matter for hiſtory. He died in 866 *, leaving two ſons, A 
helm and Ethelward, who did not ſucceed him, his voun: 
brother Ethelred aſcending the throne: by virtue of Er: 
wulph's will. | 
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ed. He had a great intereſt with the Northumbrians, and!!! 
baſe action of Oſbert was naturally apt to alienate the mit!! 
of his fubjects from him. Accordingly, by the manggeine. 
of the carl, the Bernicians in a little time revolted; and loo! 
ing upon Oſbert as unworthy to govern them, clected audth. 
king named Ella, whom they placed on the throne, with 
ſolution to ſupport him in it. Thus the old diviſions, wh 
ſeemed to be quite extinguiſhed, were kindled afreth ; wn. 
Northumberland once more divided between two kings aud 
two factions, who continually aiming at each other's deftruc: 
tion, were but too ſucceſsful in their endeavours. 

A civil war was the fatal conſequence of this diſcord. The 
two kings frequently ſtrove to decide their quarrel by arms; 
but the equality of their forces preventing the ſcale from in- 
clining to either fide, they both maintained themſelves in the 
throne. The injured carl, one would think, ſhould have 
been fatished with Ofbert's loofing half his dominions. Bur 
his revenge ſeemed to him incomplete, whilſt he ſaw him on 
the throne of Deira. Mean while, deeming it very difficul: 
to carry it any farther, without a forcign aid, he tatally re- 


ſolved to go and procure the affiſtance of the Danes. Thi, 


was not the firſt ime the like injury had produced the lik 
effect. Spain, under the dominion of the Moors, felt at thi 
very time the miſchiefs an affair of this nature had occaſioned, 
As ſoon as the earl arrived in Denmark, he immediately an. 
plied to king Ivar (or Hinguar b,) and giving him a particu- 
lar account of the diſtracted ſtate of Northumberland, inti- 
mated to him, that if he would improve the preſent juncture, 
he might with caſe. become maſter of the kingdom. Ivar ver: 
readily came into an enterprize, to which he was prompted 
by the defire of revenge as well as ambition. Regnerus, hi: 
father, having been taken priſoner in England, was throw: 
into a ditch full of ſerpents, where he miterably periſhed. 5 
barbarous a treatment having inſpired Ivar with a furion 
hatred againſt the Engliſh, he crabraced, without heſitation, 
the pretent opportunity of being revenged. With this vic 
he concerted with carl Bruern all the neceſſary meaſures to * 
execute their deſign. In the ſpring. he entered the Humbe: 
with a numerous fleet, which ſpread a terror over all Enz- 
land. He was conducted by Bruern, and attended by !:: 
brother Hubba, the moſt valiant perſon of his time. As th. 
Northumbrians had received no intelligence of this invaſion: 
they were in po readineſs to diſpute his landing. So 
without any difficulty, became maſter of the northern fide 
the Humber ©, from whence he marched directly ® to Noth, 
where Oibert was preparing an army to oppoſe him. | 867. 
In this great extremity Oſbert applied to Ella, though u. 
enemy, tor aſſiſtance. Ella, conſcious of his crucl treat! 
of Ivar's father, and dreading the ſon's revenge, very v' 
lingly agreed to ſuſpend their private quarrel, and join the 
forces againſt the common enemy. Accordingly, he 
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was apprehended and examined about Lodebroch. He told them, that!“ 
ing caſt on the coaſt of Eaſt-Anglia, he was put te death by king 1.dnn; 
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they remained one year. 
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Seeded with all poſſible expedition to bring him a powerful 


reinforcement. It Oſbert could have relolved to ſtay in York 


till Ella's arrival, who was upon the march, he would doubt- 
Heſs have embaratfed the king of Denmark, who by that 
means wouldmhave been forced to oppole the enemy in two 


places at office. But his great courage would not tulter him 
to take ſo good a reſolution. Perhaps it was with regret thar 
he ſay himſelf conſtrained to have recourſe to his enemy, or 
it may be, was afraid of ſome treachery. However this be, 
without expecting Ella's approach, he ſallied out of York, 
and attacked the Danes ſo vigorouſly, that they could hardly 
ſtand the ſhock, and were very near being put into diforder, 
But their obſlinate reſiſtance having at length cooled rhe 
ardour of their enemies, they preſſed them in their urn, 
and compelled them at laft to retire in confuſion into the 
town e. Oibert inraged to tee a certain victory, as he thought, 
matched out of his hands, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to rally. 
his troops, but was flain in the retreat, with abundance of 
his men. 

This victory having opened the gates of York to the Danes, 
they entered the town to refreſh themielves, whilſt Ella was 
advancing in hopes to repair the lols occaftoned by Olbert's 
precipitation. Ivar having juſt triumphed oyer one of the 
kings, and not believing the other to be more formidable, 


ſaved him ſome trouble, by going to meet him. This battle 


was no leſs bloody than the firſt, nor leſs fatal to the Eng- 
liſh. Ella loſt his life, and his army was entirely routed. 
Some ſay, this prince was not flain in battle; but being taken 
priſoner, Ivar ordered him to be flead alive, in revenge tor 


his father's death. The field of battle was called IIlelcroſt, 


that is, Ella's Overthrow. | | 

[868] After thoſe two fignal victories, Ivar, without any 
difficulty, took poſſeſſion of all Northumberland. But this 
not ſatisfy ing his ambition, he marched into Mercia, plun- 
dering and ravaging without mercy, whatever came in his 
way. Buthred king of Mercia, having had time to prepare, 
had called to his aſſiſtance Ethelred his brother-in-law, who 
was come to join him with all the forces of Weflex. Ivar 
was now advanced as far as Nottingham , in expectation to 
ſurprize the king of Mercia; but when he was informed 
Ethelred had joined him, he ſtopped thort, ſurprized himſelf 
to find his forces inferior to thole of the Engliſh prince. The 
two armies ſtood ncar one another for ſome time, expecting 
every moment to engage. But the conſequence of a battle, 


which in all appearance would determine the fate of both 


fides, kept them in ſuſpence. At laft, having faced one an- 
other a good while, they parted without fighting. Buthred 
choſe rather to bribe the enemy to retire, than hazard a bat- 
tlc, the ſucceſs whereof was doubtful. Befides, he was fen- 
fible there was nothing to be got by the Danes, though tor- 
tune ſhould favour him, whereas all his was at ſtake in caſe 
of a defeat 5. | 

Ivar, from the time he arrived in England, had cruelly ra- 
vaged all the places wherever he came, particularly the mo- 


naſteries, where the Englith endeavoured to conceal the moſt 


valuable effects. It may be cafily conceived, the idolatrous 


Danes had no great regard tor the nuns, and that multitudes 


of them were expoſed to their brutal luſts. We have a re- 
markable ſtory upon this ſubject : the abbeſs of Colding- 
ham, upon the approach of the Daniſh army, prevailed 
with her nuns, to cut off their noſes and upper-lips, in order 
to ſcreen themſelves from the outrages they were threatened 
with. This notable expedient, it is true, preſerved their 
honour, but coſt them their lives. The ſoldiers beholding, 
contrary to their expectations, ſuch monſtrous viſages, ſet 
fire to the monaſtery, cauſing them in the flames to complea 


© Into which the Engliſh ſhut themſelves up; but the Danes ſetting that 

city on fire, moſt of the Engliſh periſhed in the flames, Malmtb. p. 42. 
Where the Danes took up their quarters, and wintered : here they were 

beſieged by the Engliſh, but neither fide being very forward to come to an 

engagement, they ſtruck up a peace. Sax. Ann. Aſſer. Ingulph, &c. 
After the concluſion of the peace, the Danes went back to York, where 

b Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm, p. 124. 

A famous nunnery in the county of March in Scotland. 

The Danes pafled through Mercia, and wintered at Thetford. Sax; 


Ann. Huntingd: p. 349. But the fulleſt account of this and other matters 


within this period, being given by Ingulph, it will not be improper to give 


an abſtract of his relation, In the ſpring of the year $69, the Daniſh army 


Putting out to ſea, landed at Humberſton, and deitroyed the whole country, 
and Bardney monaſtery in particular, killing every one of the monks. Theu, 
about Michaelmals, they paſſed into Keſteven, and there deſtroyed every 
thing that came in their way. About a year atter, earl Algar, and fome 
others, aſſembled an army, and coming to an engagement with the heathens, 
defeated them, and flew three of theik kings (or chiefs) but Algar hiniſelf 
Was toon after flain. Whercupon the Danes continued their ravage, and 
plundered and burnt the monaſteries of Croyland, Peterburgh, and Ely ; 
killing every perſon they met there. From thence paſſing into Eaſt-Anglia, 
they cut off, with all his forces, earl Ulfketull, who was come out againſt 
them, and ſo taking poſſeſſion of that kingdom, wintered there. Ingulph, 
P. 1424. Brompt. p. $07, | 


would tollow ot courtic. 


cauſed by the diflentions of the Northumbrians. 


the ſacrifice of their perſons, which they had already begun 
offering to God. | 
[870] Ivar not having all the ſucceſs he expected in Mer- 
cia, turned his arms another way, where in all likelihood he 
{ſhould meet with leſs oppofition, He left Hubba, his brother, 
in Northumberland, and embarking with the flower ki his 
troops, made a deſcent on Laſt-Angliab, where Edmunc 
king, of whom I have already ſpoken. This voung prince, 
more uled to ackłs of devotion than to the exercite of arms, 
having given the Danes battle, was cafily overthrown, and 
compelled to fave himſelf by flight. He thought of conccal- 
ing himſelf in a church, but being diſcovered, was brought 
before Ixar at Hegilſdon x. The. congueror: offered to leave 
him in poſteſſion of his kingdom, provided he would ac- 
knowledge him for {overcign, and pay him tribute. Edmund 
retuſing thele terms, Ivar ordered him to be tied to a trec, 
and ſhot at with arrows, and then to have his head cut Off. 
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Humbert biſhop of the Faſt-Angles, was alſo put to death 


by Ivar's order. Edmund's head being found ſome time af- 
ter, was interred with his body, at St. Fdmund's-Bury, fo 
called from him. Whilſt the Roman catholic religion flouriſh: 
ed in England, great numbers of miracles were pretended to 
be wrought at his tomb. T do not know. by what accident 
his corpſe came to be ar Toulouſe, where it is ſaid to have 
been diſcovered in 1667, 

Ivar being thus matter of Fatt-Anglia, appointed a Danifty 
captain named Godrim, or Gothurn, governor of it. After- 
wards, having recalled his brother Hubba from Northumbcr- 
land, to be near his perſon, he made Fgbert, by birth an 
Engliſhman, but entirely at his devorion, King of that king- 
dom. | 

[871] The good ſucceſs the Danes had met with, during . 
this war, inſpiring them with hopes of becoming maſters ot 
all England, they began to form new projects. Ivar, having; 
perfect information ot the ſtate of the ifland, found he mutt 
begin with Weſlex, in order to accomplith his defſign. He 
was in hopes, could he once ſubdue that kingdom, the reſt 
On the other hand, he was ſenſible 
that all his conqueſts elſewhere, would be unſecure, as long 
as the King of Weſlex was in condition to aſſiſt his neigh- 
bours. Theſe confiderations having determined him to at- 
tack Ethclred, he embarked his troops and failed for the coaſt 
of Wellex,. where landing his army, he advanced as far as 
Reading. Ethelred, who had foreſcen his defign, marched 
his army towards that quarter, accompanied by Alfred his 
brother. It would be tedious, and perhaps impracticable, to 
relate the particulars of this war l. It is ſufficient to ſay in a 
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few words, that within the compaſs of one year, Ethelred 


tought nine pitched battles, and upon all occaſions gave fignal 
proots of his courage and conduct, though fortune did not al- 
ways prove favourable. [872] In the laſt battle, which was 
tought near Wintingham, he received a mortal wound, where- 
of he died in 872, after a reign of five years. 

Ethelred leems not to be entirely free from blame, for ſuf- 
fering the Danes to over-run Northumberland and Eait-An- 
glia, without endeavouring to ſtop their progrets. But pro- 
bably this prince, ſurpriſed at the defeat of the two kings of 
Northumberland, and the twitt progretis of Ivar's arms, did 
not think himſelf in a condition to repair th# misfortunes 
Beſides, he 
did not care, doubtleis, to expoſe in the defence of Northum- 
berland and Kaſt-Anglia, the forces he foreſaw he ſhould want 
tor the preſervation of his own kingdom. It may further be 
ſaid in his juſtification, that the terror, ſpread over all Eng— 
land, put it out of his poser perhaps, to diſpoſe of his army 
as he could have wiſhed. This terror was fo great, that it 

* Now called Hoxon in Suffolk. | | 

Ihe particulars, delivered by Huntinsdon and the Saxon Annals, are 
as tollow : The firit battle in theie parts, berween-the Engliſh and Danes, 
(three days after the coming of thele) was ivught at Inglefield in Berkſhire, 
in which the Englith got the victory. Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 349. Four 
days atter, there was another fight ar Reading in which Ethelred and Al- 
red were overcome. But, four days after, they defeated the Danes at A.- 
ton near Wallingtord ; and Eatrege, the two Sidrocs, and ſeveral thouſands 
ol Danes were then lain, A foraught after, the Engliſh were beat at Baſing 
in Hampſhire; and again, two months after, at Marden in Wiltſhire, in 
which laſt battle Ethelred received his death wound, Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 
p- 349. Spelman's Life of Alfred, p. 43. 

After the battle of Baſing, there came a freſh army of Danes from beyond 
fea, and joined thoſe that were already in England. Aſſer. vit. Alfr. p. 7. 

n Ihe Sax. Ann. place his death under the year 871, after Eaſter, Neithe! 
they, nor Aer, Ingulph, or S. Dunelm, mention of what death he died. 

» He hes buried at Winburn in Dorſetſhire, where this inſcription was fol- 
merly to be read on his tomb: © In hee loco quieſcit corpus S. Ethelredi re- 
„ gs Weſt-Saxonum, martyris, qui anno domini DCCCLXXII. xxiit. 
„ Aprilts per manus Danorum paganorum occubuit,” Camb, This intcrip- 
tion was taken away in the civil wars. See Spelman's Lite of Alf. p. 43. 
note. Some call this epitaph in queſtion, and tay he died of the plague 
which happened at that time. : 

Thg 


was no caly matter to prevail with the Engliſh to march 
„eech formidable encmies, till compelled to it in their 
own n-cettary defence. 3 — 
Though Ethelred was noted for his great bravery, yet his 
micty 15 laid to ſurpaſs even his valour. An hiſtorian tells us, 
that being at prayers on a day of battle, he reſolved not to 
move till the fervice was over, though the fight was begun, 
and the Danes had ſome advantage. He adds, God rewarded 
his picty with a ſignal victory that day. | 
Erhelred left ſeveral children, of whom Alfred, the great 
or:ndfather of Ethelwerd the hiſtorian, was one. Some ſay 
allo he had a daughter called Thyra, married to Trotho VI. 


% 


 LFRED was no leſs infeſted with the Danes than his | 


predeceſſor. This prince, as well as his brother Ethet- 
red, had frequent occaſions of exercifing his valour, firmneſs, 
and all the other virtues heaven had adorned him with. Their 
fortune however was different; as Ethelred was never reduced 
to ſo deptorable a condition as Alfred, ſo on the other hand, 
he was never raiſed to that height of glory. Divine provi- 
dence ſcems to have ſhown in the perſon of Alfred, with what 
eale God caſts down and ſets up. princes, according to his 
good pleaſure, This is what I am going to ſhow in the life 
ot Altred, taking for my principal guide a celebrated hiſto- 
rian, who has given an exact account of his actions. 

Erhelred had left the affairs of his kingdom in a deplorable 
condition. The Danes, already mafters of Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, were in the very heart of the kingdom of 
Weſſex. Notwithſtanding” the many battles Ethelred had 
given them, they were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns, and not 
only kept their footing in the country, but had reaſon to 
hope they ſhould ſoon accompliſh the conqueſt of it. Alfred 
had ſcarce been a month on the throne?, when he found him- 
ſelf obliged to take the field 4 againſt theſe formidable enemies, 


who were advanced as far as Wilton“. Thither it was that 


he marched to attack them the firſt time, after his brother's 
death. He flattered himſelf for ſome time that victory would 
incline to his ſide; but the feene changing on a ſudden in 
favour of the Danes, he was forced at length to leave them 
maſters of the field of battle. However, his loſs was not ſo 
conſiderable, as to make him deſpair of being revenged. As 


ceſſantly to put his army in condition to give them battle 
again, before they ſhould be reinforced. They were aſto— 
nifhed at his expedition, and though victorious, ſued for 
peace, finding they were unable to continue the war. How 
much ſoever Alfred confided in his troops, who appeared 
eager to engage, he thought proper to embrace the opportu- 
nity of getting rid of his enemies, without hazarding a ſecond 
battle. As they offered to march out of his dominions, on 
condition he would moleſt them in no other part of England, 
he gladly accepted their offer, deeming it very advantageous, 
in his preſent circumſtances. And indeed, this treaty gave 
him time to prepare againſt a freſh invaſion, which he had 


great reafon to expect. But had he engaged again and loſt. 


the day, his whole kingdom would infaltibly have fallen into 
the hands of his enemies. 

[872] The Danes quitting Weflex, retired to London t, 
which they had taken during the war. Ivar was gone back 
to Denmark, having left the command of his army to his 
brother Hubba, who being tied up from attacking Weſlex, 
turned his arms againſt Mercia. Buthred knowing he was 
unable to reſiſt, fince Alfred was bound not to ſend him any 
tuccours”, thought it was his wiſeſt courſe to buy off the 
Danes with a ſum of money, and fave his country from their 
depredations. Upon the receipt of the money, they marched 
towards Northumberland, defigning to take up their quarters 
with their countrymen. But proviſions running ſhort, by 


o The battle of Aſton juſt now mentioned. This thing is alſo mentioned 
by S. Dunelm, p. 125, 120. Brompt. p. 808, 809. Higden, p. 255. 
? Spelman ſays, that Alfred (who had been crowned at Rome, as related 


above) -was-erowned-a fecond time at Wincheſter. Life of Alf. p. 45. 


4 He marched againſt them with too few forces, and that bore no manner 


of proportion to thoſe of the enemy; which undoubtedly was the cauſe of 


his overthrow, Aſſer. Ann. p. 164, & vit. Altr. p. 7. S. Dunelm, p. 127. 

r Brompton ſays Walton in Sutlex, p. 809. 

5 Ethelwerd ſeems to intimate that Alfred was not in this battle in perſon, 
being buſied about his brother's funeral, lib, 4. cap. 3. 

t Though London lay within the precincts of the kingdom of Eſſex, yet 
it was then in ſubjection to Mercia, where it has continued ever fince as part 
of Middleſex. 

v Aſſer affirms that Buthred applied to king Alfred for ſuccours ; who ac- 
cordingly ſent him a very conſiderable army, that went and betieged the 
Danes in Nottingham, and forced them to make peace, Vit, Alfr. p. 6. 

„They wintcred at Torkſey in Lincoluſhire ; which, according to Spel- 
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king of Denmark. Ethelred's ſons were deprived of the ergy 
for the ſame reaſons the ſons of his elder brother Ethelbc;: 
were ſet aſide, I mean, Ethelwulph's will. After his death, 
Alfred his brother was placed on the throne, without ay; 
one's queſtioning his title. | | 

During Ethelred's reign, the Danes demoliſhed the famon, 


monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough or Medeſham. 
ſted, befides that of Coldingham before- mentioned. Ir ;; 


chiefly on the deſcription of what befel the abbies that hiſto. 
rians have enlarged, whilit, doubtleſs, they omitted event; 
more remarkable, and more worthy the notice of a Curio; 
reader, 
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reaſon of the devaſtations themfelves had made there, the- 
were under a ſort of neceſſity to return into Mercia . Before 
they left Northumberland, they depoſed Egbert, whom the 
had placed on the throne, and put Rieſige, a Danithearl, in hi 
room. Buthred finding they were come again into his do. 
minions, complained of their breach of faith; but with 
regarding his compliments, they obliged him to give then 
another conſiderable ſum to ſave his country from the impend. 
ing deſtruction. No ſooner was the money paid, but they fel 
to plundering and ravaging, and let Buthred know that ev 
his own perſon was in danger. The fear of falling into their 
hands, obliged him to abandon his kingdom, and retire t 
Rome, where he ſpent the reſidue of his days in the Englif! 
college. Mercia being thus left without a king, and Alfree 
under an obligation to ſend no affiſtance, the Danes withou: 
difficulty became maſters of that ſpacious kingdom. Hon 
ever, not to frighten the Mercians too much, they ſet ove: 
them for king, Ceoluph, one of Buthred's domeſtics. Thoug|: 
the new King was an Engliſhman, yet holding the kingdom in 
truſt only, till his maſters ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of it, he 
reſolved to make ufe of his time to fill his coffers ; fo that th: 
Mercians ſuffered as much by the continual extortions of thei: 
countryman, as they would perhaps have done by the hand; 
of a foreigner. | 

Though the Danes were maſters of Mercia, Eaſt-Anglis, 
and Northumberland, they were not contented. They could 
not forbear looking upon Weſſex, which contained the othc: 
four kingdoms, with a greedy eye. But as they had alwar; 


the Dancs had alſo loſt many of their men, he laboured in met there with princes that diſputed every inch of ground 


with them, they were glad to make an alliance with Altrec! 
till a favourable opportunity prefented itſelf of executing thei: 
deſigns upon that kingdom. Mean while, they fell to manu- 
ring the lands, and began to conſider the country, they had 
ſo often and, fo terribly laid waſte as their own. England 
being thus divided between the Engliſh and Danes, peace 
and tranquility ſeemed to be going at laſt to be reſtorcc, 
The Danes appeared ſatisfied with their lot, and Alfie 
thought himſelf happy in the preſervation of his paternal 
dominions. But the calamities of England were far from be- 
ing at an end. | 

Whiltt Alfred flattered himſelf with the enjoyment of ſom: 
quiet, new troubles were preparing for him in Denmark. 
[875] Halfden, a Daniſh general, had fitted out a fleet, with 
which he made a deſcent on Eaſt-Anglia *. The feaſon being 
far advanced, he lay {till all the winter, expecting the ſpring 
in order to invade Weſſex. The arrival of Halfden, with frei 
Danith troops, ought to have put Alfred upon. his guard, 
ſince it was but too plain they were defigned againft him. 
However, truſting to the treaty he had lately made with the 
Danes, he remained unconcerned, of which Halfden did nv! 
fail to take the advantage. In the beginning of the {ſpring 
he put to ſea, and went and took by ſurprize Warhan 
caſtle?, the ſtrongeſt place in all Weſſex. The Engliſh h. 
therto ſeemed not to know what fort of enemies they had t 
deal with: they conſidered the Daniſh irruptions as a reguis 


man, was within the kingdom of Northumbria. Spelman, p- 46. Sax. All 
Huntingd. The next year, 874, they wintered at Hereopedun, or Repo 
in Derbyſhire. Sax. Ann. Aſler. Huntingd. S. Dunelm. Ingulph. 

* This does not appear from the antient hiſtorians: on the contra!) 
they aflirm, that Anno 875, the Danes left Repton, and dividing themſehe, 
into two bands, one part went along with Haltden to Nofthumberland, and 
wintered there, pear the 'Tyne : theſe plundered the Picts, and Strecledenics 
i. e. the inhabitants of Galway; and Halfden making himſelf maſter d 
Northumberland, divided it aniongſt his followers, who began to cultivate i, 
The other body of Dancs, with their three generals, Godron, Oſcytel, aue 
Anand, went and wintered at Cambridge, where they ſtaid about a twelve- 
month; and the next year went out privately from Cambridge, and {cizec 
Warham-caſtle ; without any mention of Halfden's being concerned in tt 
expedition. See Sax. Annal. Aſſer. Huntingd. p. 349. S. Dunelm. What 
Rapin ſays here of Halfden, Huntingdon relates it of Halfden's brothef 
P. 350» 
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war, wherein the whole nation was concerned. Accordingly 
they imagined that a treaty concluded with one band or party, 
was obligatory to all the ret. But the Danes had other 
thoughts of theſe matters. They entered with the conſent 
of their kings, into private aſſociations to man out fleets, and 
go ſhares in what booty they could get in England and other 
countries. For this reaſon, the ſeveral bands were independ- 
ent one of another, each thinking themſelves bound by no 
other treaty but what they entered into themſelves. Alfred 
had made an agreement with Hubba; but Halfden did not 
look upon himſelf as included in it. However, the Englith 
conſidering the ſurprize of Warham as a real treachery, called 
heaven and earth to witneſs the violation of the treaty. Bur 
Halfden, regardleſs of their complaints, was about to penc- 
trate farther into Weſſex, had not Alfred prevented him by 
entering into a particular treaty with him *. The author of 
his Lite fays, the Danes ſwore by the holy relicks of the 
church, that they would never ſet foot again in Wellex'*. 
In all appearance it coſt the king dear to bring them to thete 


terms. It is ſomething ſtrange, that Alfred ſhould inſiſt upon 


mens ſwearing by the holy relicks, who, being yet pagans, 
could not think themſelves more ſtrongly bound by this, 
than their uſual oath, their bracelets. Perhaps his reaſon 


was, that in caſe they ſhould break their oath, he thought 


heaven would the more aſſuredly puniſh them for it. However 
this be, they made no more conſcience of this than of their 
former oaths, but broke it even before they were out of Wet- 
ſex : As they were marching towards Mercia, they met a body 
of Engliſh horſe, who were riding in a careleſs manner, by 
reaſon of the treaties being concluded, and unexpectedly 1ct- 
ting upon them, flew the greateſt part of them. The horles 
they took were of ſervice to carry them with the more ſpeed 
towards the weſtern parts of Weſſex, where they laid ſiege to 
Exeter”. | 555 : 
[876] Alfred finding it was in vain to conclude treaties 
with fuch perfidious people, reſolved to take more effectual 
meaſures to ſecure himſelf from their treachery. To this 
purpoſe he convened a general aſſembly, and in a pathetic 
ſpeech, plainly ſhowed them they had nothing to truſt to but 
their valour, and courage to deliver them trom their miſeries; 
that upon ſo urgent an occaſion there was a neceſſity of ven- 
turing their lives in defence of their country, and of ſacri— 
ficing part of their eſtates to preſerve the reſt: in fine, that 
2 generous reſolution was the only means left to avoid the 
calamities their neighbours were fallen under. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances having produced the deſired effect, an army was le- 
vied, with which he engaged the enemy ſeven times in one 
campaign. But as fortune was not equally favourable to him 
in all theſe engagements, he was once more conſtrained to 
treat with the Danes. Though he could not rely upon their 
promiſes, it was the beſt way he could take to end this dan- 
gerous war. The new treaty, by which the Danes were 
obliged to return no more into Weſſex, was better kept than 


the tormer. 20 
The Weſt-Saxons looked upon the retreat of theſe for— 
midable enemies as a great deliverance. [8 76] But they were 
not yet at the end of their miſeries: this band, that had ſtruck 
them with ſuch terror, were ſcarce gone, when a new ſwarm 
arrived under the command. of Rollo, the famous Norman 
n that became aferwards the ſcourge of France. 
y good fortune, Alfred was prepared to receive them. 


After ſome attempts, Rollo deſpairing of procuring a ſet- 


tlement in England, reſolved to ſeck one in France. In 
all probability, finding the beſt part of England in poſſeſſion 
of his countrymen, and Alfred ready to diſpute the reſt 
with him, he imagined he had a better proſpect in France. 
Some aflirm, it was revealed to him in a dream, what 
great ſucceſs he ſhould meet with on the other fide of 
the water. 

After Rollo's departure, Alfred enjoyed ſome repoſe, which 
afforded him leiſure to think of means to prevent theſe fre- 
quent invaſions. He found no better or readier way than to 
equip a good flcet, and engage the Danes before they came 
to land where they generally had the advantage. As hither- 
to, the engaging them at ſea had not been thought of; their 


* After and Huntingdon ſay, this treaty was made with the Daniſh army, 
Vit. Alfr. p. 8. tTuntingd. p. 350. and the Sax. Annal. that it was with 
the heathens, without the leaſt mention of Halfden. 

The molt folemn manner of fearing amang the Danes, and other nor- 
mern nations, was, „By their arms,” Olaus Mag, lib. viii. cap. 2. 

; > Huntingd. and the Sax. Ann. tell us, that they who had horſes, break- 
ing the treaty, rode to Exeter in the night: by which it ſeems probable it 
Was only the Daniſh cavalry that went and ſeized Exeter, where they win- 
tercd. The next year, part of the foot that remained at Warham, marched to 
Exeter, and were purſued by Alfred, but got into Exeter before he could come 


up to them; the other part, going by lea, were ſhipwrecked near Swanwick 
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ſhips were only fit for tranſports, whereas thoſe, now built 
by Alfred, were contrived on purpoſe for ſervice. It was 
not long before he reaped the truit of this wiſe precaution : 
his fleet meeting with tix Danith veſlels, gave chace to them, 
and one of the largeit being taken, the toldiers and mariners 
were thrown overboard. This firſt engagement was followed 
by one much more conſiderable. An hundred and twenty 
ſail of Daniſh tran{port-ſhips making to the ſhorc, in order 
to land their men, the king's fleet attacked them, and ſunk 
the greateſt part of them. The next year another Daniſh 
fleet failing weſtward, met with ſo violent a ſtorm, that all 
the fleet periſhed, except a few which fell into the hands ot 
the Englith, | 

Alfred, encouraged by theſe ſuccefles, reſolved to attack 
the Danes in the welt, where they had fortified themſelves by 
the taking of Exeter. Beſides, the Corniſh men had all 
along ſided with them. He executed this relolution with that 
courage and tuccets, that in the end he obliged the Danes to 
give him hoftages, and entirely abandon Weflex. They re- 
tired into Mercia, where, being weary with leading ſuch un- 
ſettled lives, they were incorporated with their countrymen, 
who were in poſlethon of that kingdom. [877] After that, 
they depoſed, with one conſent, Ceolulph, and divided the 
land among themlielves*®. What kind ot government they 
eſtabliſhed we knew nor ; the Englith hiſtorians, pafling over 
in filence the civil affairs of the Danes, relate only their wars. 
Thus ended the kingdom of Mercia, after having ſubfiſted 
near three hundred years, 

The year before, the kingdom of Northumberland met 
with the ſame fate.  Flaltden, who was gone thither, made 
Egbert King in the room ot Ricfige, who died in 876. The 
new king, or vice-roy, was of no long continuance ; in the 
firſt year ot his reign, Haltden dethroned him, and divided 
the land among his countrymen ; which no doubt gave oc- 


_cafion to the Danes in Mercia to do the ſame thing. Thus 


the kingdom of Northumberland, which had. laſted three 
hundred and thirty years, from the time of Ida the firſt 
king, was divided among the Daniſh officers. It proved 
very difficult to drive them from thence, as will hereatter be 
ſcen. | 

Though the Danes were in poſſeſſion of three of the ancient 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, yet was there not room enough 
tor all thoſe that were alrcady in England, and for thoſe thar 
were continually coming over with an intent to ſettle. The 
new-comers beheld Wetlex with a greedy eye. On the other 
hand, they who had ſhared the lands of the other kingdoms 
among them, perceiving their countrymen envied their good 
fortune, were apprehenfive they might think of diſpoſſeſſing 
them, if they were not otherwiſe provided for: this made 
them all agree to invade Weſſex, and exert their utmoſt to 
conquer that kingdom, which hitherto had ſo bravely with- 
ſtood their attacks. They carried on their defign with all 
poſſible ſecrecy and expedition. On a ſudden appeared in 
the field, a more formidable army of Danes than had yet been 
ſeen ©, advancing towards Weſſex, before Alfred could poſ- 
ſibly put himſelf in a poſture of defence. They marched di- 
rectly to Chippenham ©, one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt cities 
of the kingdom. The taking of this place, which the Danes 
made themſelves maſter of in a few days, inſpired the Weſt— 
Saxons with ſuch a terror, that they had no longer the cou- 
rage to detend themſclves: Some fled into Wales, or be- 
yond fea, whilſt others ran over to the Danes, and ſwore al- 
legiance to them. In this general revolt, Altred was lett 
alone with a few domeſticks, who, out of duty and affection, 
were unwilling to abandon him in his adverſity. But as they 
were Chargeable to him, and could do him little ſervice, he 
diſmiffed them all, that he might with more eaſe ſhift for 
himſelf. Such was his diſtreſs, that he was forced to con- 
ceal himſelf at a neat-herd's in the Ifle of Athelney in So- 


merſetſhiref. This place was ſurrounded with a large mo- 


raſs, through which there was but one narrow foot-path lcad- 
ing to the neat-herd's- cottage, that was hid by buſhes and 
briars. In this place the king lay concealed for ſome time, 
from his friends as well as enemies, without being ſo much 
as known by the neat-herd's wife, who employed him about 


in Hampſhire, and a hundred and twenty of their ſhips loſt, Huntingd. p. 
350. Atier. Vit. Altr, 

© Ingulph ſays, Alfred annexed it to his dominions. | 

* Aﬀer ſays, it was the army that left Exeter. Vit. Altr. p. 9. 

© In Wiltſhire, by the Saxons called Cyppanham, now only famons for 
its market, whence it had its name ; for Cyppan figuities TO Traffic, and C'yp- 
man a Merchant ; and we ſtill retain Cheapen and Chapman. Camden, Or 
the ſame original is Cheaptide, London, | 

! Formerly called Athelingev, i. e. the Ifland of Nobles. It lies near 
Taunton, where the Thone and Parret join, The firm ground is not above 
two acres, | 
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her little houſhold affairs s. This was a wretched fituation 
for a prince : but God, who defigned only -to exerciſe his 
patience, left him not long in theſe circumſtances. He 


had not been fix months in his retreat, when the {cenc was 
' ſhifted by a lucky and unexpected turn in his affairs. It is 


pretended that this happy change was revealed to him in a 
dream by St. Cuthbert, formerly biſhop of Lindisfarn, who 
appeared to him, and told him, he ſhould ſuddenly be raited 
to an infinitely more glorious ſtate than that from whence he 
was fallen. But without infiſting on theſe idle tales of the 
monks, who could not find in their hearts to paſs over an 
extraordinary event without introducing ſome apparition or 
miracle, I ſhall relate how this great revolution was brought 
about by means of a deſperate undertaking. 

Hubba, who commanded the Daniſh troops in the abſence 
af his brother Ivar *, had invaded Wales, and deſtroyed all 
with fire and ſword : after which he entered Devonſhire in 
the kingdom of Weſſex, with the ſame intent. At his ap- 
proach the earl of Devon', with a handful of brave men, re- 
tired into Kinwith-caſtle K, to avoid the firſt ,ſhock of the 
Daniſh fury. Hubba was not long before he laid fiege to the 
caſtle, not doubting but the garriſon, being few in number, 
would ſoon be obliged to ſurrender. The carl of Devon, 
finding all the defence he could make would be to no purpole, 
took a ſudden reſolution : he repreſented to the beſieged the 
danger they were in of falling into the hands of their merct- 
leſs enemies, and aflured them they had but one way to eſcape, 
which was, by opening themſelves a paſlage with their {words 
rhrough the enemies army. He told them the enterprize was 
not fo very raſh and deſperate as they might imagine; that 
undoubtedly the Danes were very ſecure, but negligent, not 
regarding a few men pent up within walls; that therefore what 
he propoſed was far from being impracticable, provided they 
give the enemy no time to prevent it; that after all, they 
ventured only their lives and liberties, which would be in much 
greater danger by ſtanding a fiege. This remonſtrance had 
1uch an effect upon the beſieged, that without farther deli— 
beration they ſallied out ſword in hand upon the Danes, and 
by their ſudden and furious attack put them immediately in 
extreme diſorder. This happy beginning made them forget 
their firſt deſign, and inſpired them with a reſolution to pur— 


ſue their advantage: they continued therefore to preſs the 


Danes with a freſh impetuoſity, without giving them time 


to recover themſelves ; and having entirely diſperſed them, 


made a dreadiſul ſlaughter of them!. Hubba was flain m, 
and his famous ſtandard, called Reafan, or the Raven, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh. The Danes had a notion there 
was a ſecret virtue in this ſtandard, which Ivar's ſiſters had 
wrought with their own hands”: by the help of a ſtrong 


fancy, or the delufion of the devil, they imagined they law 


this Raven, before a battle, clap his wings in token of vic- 
tory, or hang down his head as a preſage of their defeat. This 
at leaſt is what hiſtorians tell us, adding, that the loſs of 
their ſtandard did not a little contribute to diſhearten them 
atterwards. | 5 
The news of this defcat, and the death of the Danith ge- 
retal, having reached Alfred in his retreat 9, he immediately 
conſidered how to improve this advantage. He ſent word to 
his friends where he was, to the end they might come and 
contult what was to be done in this juncture. After he had 
conterred with them, he gave them orders to draw together, 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, ſmall bodies of troops, which 
at a minute's warning might be ready to join one another. 
The moſt auhoulr'as well as moſt important point was, to 
know exactly the poſture of the enemy, that meaſures might 
be concerted accordingly, Alfred, not knowing who to chooſe 
jor this neceflary fervice, took the boldeſt reſolution that ever 


s dhe having one day ſet a cake on the coals, and being buſied in ſome- 
thing elie, the cake happened to be burnt ;; upon which ſhe fell a ſcolding at 
the king for his carelciineis in not looking after the cake, which ſhe told him 
he could eat faſt enough. Alfred was then fitting in the chimney-corner, 
making bows and arrows, and other warlike inſtruments. Aﬀer. Vit. Altr. 
p. 9. 98 5 | 
! The Sax. Annal. Aſſer. Huntingd. Flor. Wigorn. &c. ſay it was the 
brother of Ivar and Halfden: but Sim. Dunelm. and Chron.. de Mailros at- 
firm, it was Ivar and Haltden themfelves, with twenty-three ſhips, p. 144, 
146. 

i Odda. See Dugdale's Baron. 

„ Which ſtood on the river Tau, below Ralegh. There are at preſent 
no footiteps of it. Camd. p. 35, See Adfer.. Vit. Alf. p. 10. | 

| The place was afterwards called Hubbeſtow or Hubbelow, from the 
mount raiſed on the place where Hubba was buried: for it was the common 
way of burial among the Danes to. raiſe mounts upon the bodies of their 
tamous men, winch were called Lowes.. Sce Spelman's Lite of Alfr. 

„61. 
Fm 8. Dunelm ſays, that Inguar and Halfden were alſo {lain in this battle, 
p. 140. | 

» They pretend it was worked magically in almoſt an inſtant; in one fore- 
n60n, Afﬀer, Vit. Altr. p. 10. | 

» Brompton atlirms, that Alfred was in the battle, p. 809. 


entered into the thoughts of a prince, which was, to go him- 
tclt, into the Daniſh camp, and be informed by his own eyc: 
of the condition of the enemy. To this end, having diſguifed 
himſelf like a harper, he entered the Daniſh camp, and con 
tinued there ſeveral days, obſerving every thing he wanted to 
know : among other things, he took notice, that whereas 
generally the Danes were wont to encamp and entrench them 
telves on a hill, they had neglected to do ſo now. They had 
not ſo much as placed any advanced guards to ſecure the 
avenues to their camp, as having nothing to fear, fince the 
enemy had no army in the field. Having obſerved ever; 
ching, he returned to his friends at Athelney, and appointed 
Scl1wood-toreſt ? for the general rendezyous of all their troops, 
This affair was tranſacted fo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that 
in a little time the king, at the head of an army 4, appcarcd 
near the Danes, before they had the leaſt intelligence of it. 
They were in the utmoſt conſternation when they ſaw on : 
fudden the Engliſh army approaching to attack them. Alfred 
was unwilling to give them time to come to themſelves, and 
therefore briefly exhorting his troops not to have the leaf 
dread of an army already vanquiſhed by their fears, gave the 
fgnal of battle. The Danes, though affaulted thus unex- 
pectedly, defended themſelves however with a great deal of 
courage. But whether they had not time to draw up thcir 
troops in order, or the loſs of their ſtandard had pofleticd 
them with a notion that their gods were averſe to them, they 
were at length entirely routed, and almoſt their whole army 
eut in Pieecs : the few that eſcaped, betook themſelves to a 
caſtle, where they were immediately befieged. Alfred taking 
advantage of their conſternation, prefled them ſo briſkly, that 
they were ſoon brought to capitulate. The terms, he granted 
them, were more advantageous than they had a right to expect 
in their circumſtances *. He articled to give up the lands of 
Eaſt-Angla to thoſe that were willing to turn Chriſtians, but 
required the reſt immediately to quit the iſland, never morc 
to let foot in England, and to give hoſtages for the perſorm- 
ance of articles. Guthurm, governor of Faſt-Anglia, who, 
ſince the death of Hubba, commanded the Daniſh army, 
agreed to theſe conditions, and came to Alfred, with thirty 
of his chief officers, having thipped off all thoſe that refuſed 
to be baptized ©. 

This great victory fet Alfred at the height \of his wiſhes. 
He had, by a ſingle battle, driven out the Danes;-: gco- 
vered his kingdom, and ſaw every day his ſubjects flock tô 
him, whom fear had diſperſed or conſtrained to ſubmit to the 
enemy. He gave Guthurm and his officers a very civil recep- 
tion, and kept his word faithfully with them. All the hiſto- 
rians agree, that he inveſted the Daniſh general with the title 
of king of Eaſt-Anglia. But it is not known whether he did 
this by virtue of ſome private treaty made before with him, 
or detigned by 1t to gain his affection to that degree that he 
might entirely confide in him. However this be, it is certain 
Guthurm held, with the title of king, the kingdom of Eaft- 
Anglia, which was wholly inhabited by Danes, and whercot 
Ivar had made him governor. He divided the lands among 


his countrymen, and exercited the regal authority as long as 


he lived. Some, particularly Afferius, add, that Alfred gave 
Guthurm the kingdom of Northumberland alſo. Burt this 1s 
very improbable, fince the Danes had long been maſters ot 
Northumberland, and had ſhared the lands among them- 
ſelves*.. The caſe was not the fame with reſpect to Eatt- 
Anglia, where the Danes had no fixed abode, and which ves 
ſtill conſidered as part of the Engliſh manarchy, though thc 
Danes were moſt powerful there. So that Alfred did nothing 
more than confirm them in the poſleſſion of that kingdom. 
by granting them a King ot their own nation, who was to be 
his vaſſal u. 


. That is, the Great Wood, in Somerſetſhire. This was done ſcven weeks 
after Eaiter, and the rendezvous was Petra Ecbrichti, ſuppoſed to be Bris- 
ſtan in Somerſetſhire: ſtaying there one night, he marched away the new 
morning to Ecglea, or Okely, where he encamped one night ; the next dv 
he came to Ethandan. or Edington, in Somerſetſhire, where the batils wu 
tought. Aſſer. Vit. Alf. p. 10. Sax. Annal. | 

4 Conſiſting of the inhabitants of Soumerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hamp- 
ſhire, that had not fled beyond fea. Afer. Vit. Alfr. p. 10. 

See the treaty between Alfred and Guthurm, among Alfred's laws, !! 
Dr., Wilkins's and Lambard's Leg. Sax, and in Brompt. p. 828, 829. 

* Altred ſtood. godtather to Guthurin, and named him lithelſtan. 11: 
was baptized about three wecks after the concluſion of the treaty at Alls, 


near Athelney, with thirty of his officers. Aſſer, p. 10. Sax. Ann. -And 
with almoſt all his people. Malmſb. p. 43. Hoved. p. 418. 


In the year 883, Alfred having flain the two Daniſh generals, Hinguu 
and Helfdene, cauſed the waſted parts of Northumberland to be again 1. 
habited ; and Guthred, a youth, ton of Ardecnute, who had been ſfoldeto 
widow at Whitingham, being redeemed by abbot Edred, was made king c. 
York, and Egbert of Northumberland. Chr. de Mailros, p. 145. S. Dit 
elm, p. 147. | 

Anno 879, the Danes removed, in purſuance of the treaty, from Chip- 
penham to Cirenceſter, where they ftaid one year; and from thence we! 
away to Eaſt-Anglia, where they ſettled. Sax. Ann, Afler. vit. Alfr. p. 11. 
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R A pI Ns HIS T6 R 0 F ENGLAND. 


la all that has hitherto been ſaid, it may be oblerved that 


at thc time of the laſt battle, there were 11 England two forts 


of Danes, thoſe that were already ſettled, and thoſe that were 
endcavouring to procure themſelves habitations. With theſe 
laſt it was properly that Alfred treated, As tor the others, 
having ſeen their brethren 10 roughly handled, they thought 
themtelves happy in the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions. As 
the event was uncertain, they choſe rather to fit down con— 
rented, and acknowledge Alfred tor their fovereign, than run 
the riſk. of loſing their all, by continuing the war. Accord- 
ingly the Danes, ſettled in the three Kingdoms of the Angles, 
ſabmittcd to Alfred, and ſwore allegiance to him. It was, 
however, almoſt impoſſible that all thould be equally fatished 
with their lot. Several accepted of the terms of the laſt treaty 
only becauſe they knew not where to go, having ellewhere 
neither houſe nor home. If they ſeemed defirous to turn 
Chriſtians, it was to procure a ſubſiſtence, in expectation ol 
a favourable opportunity to return to their old courie of lite. 
That this was the caſe, evidently appeared from what tollow- 
ed. [$79 | When it was leaſt expected, the moſt conſiderable 
among them, headed by one Haſtings, carneſtly ſolicited 
Guthurm to renew the war in Wetlex *; but not prevailing *, 
they put to ſea, and went and ravaged the coaſts of Flanders. 
Shortly after, another and no leſs numerous troop, informed 
of the great booty the firſt, ravagers had met with at Ghent, 
ſhipped off to join them. [885 Theſe two bands thus united 
over-ran Brabant, Haynault, Flanders, Picardy, and Artois, 
acting unheard-of cruelties. After which, being again divid— 


ed into two bodies, one of them ſailed. back for England, in 


hopes of plundering the country, where they imaginech they 
ſhould come unexpected. Having landed in Kent, they 
marched towards Rocheſter, with a deſign to ſurprize the city. 
But Alfred, who, contrary to their expectation, had his army 
in readineſs, ſpecdily. marching that way upon the firſt no- 
tice vf their arrival, his approach made them flv to their 
ſhips in ſuch haſte, that they left their plunder behind them. 
The vigilance of this prince having prevented their deftgns 
upon England, they returned to France, and rcjoining their 
companions, continued their devaſtations in that kingdom. 
[882] Hitherto the Engliſh had been only upon the deten- 
five. Expoſcd to the continual invaſions of the Danes, and 
uncertain where the enemy would land, they were generally 
furprized, before it was in their power to defend themſelves. 
The ſea-coaft remaining uninhabited, there was nothing to 
hinder theſe rovers from landing where they pleated. Altred 
being in peace, which he had never enjoyed till now, reſolved 
to put his affairs in better order. Elis firſt care was to equip 
2 conſiderable fleet, the advantage of which he had already 
experienced. As foon as his fleet was in condition to fail, the 
admiral had orders to cruiſe along the coaſts, and attack all 


the Danith ſhips in What place ſocver he thould meet them. 


He ſurprized ſixteen in the plot of Harwich 7 in Eaſt-Anglia, 
of which taking foine and ſinking the reſt, he brought off a 
coniiderable booty *, Guthurm incenſed at this act of hoſti- 
lity in one of his harbours, ſuffered the parties concerned to 
endeavour to retrieve their loſſes, and even furniſhed them 
with means. It was not long before they found an opportu- 
nity of attacking in the night the king's ſhips*, and had ſome 
advantage over them. However, the fleet kept rhe rovers in 
awe, and treed England from their ravages. 

Alfred having thus ſecured the fea-coaſts, diligently ſet 
about fortify ing the reſt of the kingdom with caſtles and 
walled towns, which he ſtood in great need of. [887] He 
repaired thoſe that were, gone to ruin ®, and built others in ſo 
ſtrong a manner, that they could not caſily be aflaulted. In 
a word, there. was not a paſs or avenue capable of being for- 
tified, but what was defended by ſome works, to prevent the 
ſudden incurſions of the Danes. But however, he Eould not 


They came up the Thames, and wintered at Fulham. Aſſor. Sax. Ann. 

* The Daniſh army here, was not 10 ferupulous; for they joined them 
notiwithilanding their oaths and engagements to Altred. Afler. P. 1. 

In Eſlex, tamous for its harbour, its name importing an Haven where 
an army may lic. The walls are built and the ſtreets pitched with a fort of 

triſied clay falling from the clitis thereabouts. From the fide of the clit, 

tween the beacon and the town, iſtues a ſpring that petrifies wood as well 


as clay: a large piece tent from hence is reterved in the repoſitory of the 


royal fociety. C:md, Addit. to Eſſex. 

# Atler tays, that all their ſhips and booty were taken, and Alfred order- 
ed all the men to be put to death. Vii. Alte. P- II. Flor. Worc. p. 592. 

* They attacked them in the mouth of the Thames, when the 1oldiers 
were allecp and defenceleſs. S. Dunelm, p. 130. Huntingd. p. 350. 
> Particularly Shaftsbury. Spelman, p. 161, FE 
We have no certain account of the original of this famous city. But as 
is not evident there was any ſuch place in Cœfar's time, and vet a great 
town in Nero's, it is probable it was tounded in the reign of Claudius, and 
inhabited by the Britons and Romans together, being a trading, though not 
a military colony from the very beginning. The walls are {aid to be built by 

onitantine the Great, at the requeit of Helena his mother, containing 
within them an oblong {pace of three miles in compats, That part which ran 
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be entirely guarded againſt them, without one important 
place, the poffeſſion whereof would be of great conſequence. 
to him in all reſpects. This was the city ot J.ondon, conti 
derable both for largeneſs and fituation, and which being in 
the hands of the Danes would give them a free paflage into 
Weflex, whenever they had a mind to invade his dominions, 
This conſideration made him reſolve to inveſt it, knowing rhe 
garriton to be weak and unable to ſtand a long ſiege. Ac- 
cordingly, the beſieged were in a little time forced to capitu— 
late. Hewas no ſooner maſter of this great city, but he very 
much added both to its ſtrength and beauty © He commit- 
ted the government of it to Ethelred, who had marricd his 
daughter Elfleda, or rather gave it him in fee, with the title. 
of carl of Mercia d. Some will have it, he conferred on him 
the title of king; but J doubt they have no ground for wha 
they advance. By creating Ethelred carl of Mercia, he did 
not inveſt him with power over any part of Mercia, but only 
over London. All the reſt of Mercia was in poſleffon of 
the Danes, over whom he aflerted no other right bur that of 
ſovereignty, to which they had lately conſented;  Ethelred * 
therefore was honoured with an empty title, ti ſuch time 
as by his valour he became miſter of great part of that pra 
VINCE, | 

The great number'of rowns repared and fortified by Al- 
fred, found him. employ ment ſome years. I'heſe fortificu- 
tions ſerved equally to defend the Kingdom againſt the foreign 
Danes, and to keep thoſe in awe that were ſettled in the 
ifland; who ſeeing all the precautions taken by. this wile 
prince, were much more difpoſed to remain in ſubmiſhion. 
They even permitted teveral of the kngliſh, whom they had 
driven from their habitations, to return and live among them 
under the king's protection. | | 

Then it was that Alfred had the ſatisfaction to ſee peace 
and tranquility reſtored, after fo many vears of troubles. This 
happy calm laſted twelve years*, during which this monarch 
had leifure to rectity the diforders, introduced by fo long © 
war, both in church and ſtate. As I deſign hercafter to give 
a particular account of the regulations made by this prince 
during the peace, I ſhall paſs over theſe twelve years, and 
finiſh the relation of his wars. It ſuffices ar preſent to ſay, 
that in this interval he laid out his conftant eggleavours in 
procuring, the good and benefit of his {ubjeets, till he was 
interrupted by treth invaſions, of which J 
ſpeak. | . | 

[893] The Danes, who under the conduct of Haſtings, 
ravaged for twelve or thirteen years together France and the 
Low-Countries, were not ſatisfied with the prodigious booty 
they had gained. According to the cuſtom of pyrates, as they 
prodigally ſquandered away what they had acquired without 
pains. or labour, they were always under a neceffity of renew- 
ing their ravages, in order to have wherewithal to ſubſiſt. 
However, diſheartned by two terrible checks given them by 
Eudes and Arnulph, kings of France and Germany, they re— 
ſolved to return into England, not ſo much for the fake of 
ſettling there, as plundering the iſland, To that purpoſe, they 
fitted out three hundred ſhips, which they divided into two 
fleets. With the firſt, conſiſting of two hundred fail, they 
arrived on the coaſt of Kent, and took Appledore l. This 
place, which was then very confiderable, made them maſters 
not only of that province, bur alſo of Suflex and Surry. The 
other flect commanded by Haſtings, entered the Thames, 
and landed at Middleton s. It would be difficult to deſeribe 
the miſeries inflicted on the inhabitants of theſe unfortunate 
provinces by the barbarians. But when we conſider, the\ 
were 1dolatrous rovers and pyrates, we ſhall eafily conceive 
they made no feruple of committing the moſt enormous 
crimes. Altred was then in Eaſt-Anglia, on account of Gu- 
thurm's death“. As he had received no intelligence of their 


am now going 0 


along the fide of the Thames is quite waſhed away, the.reft remains to thi: 
day. There are ſeven gates, Ludgate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Bithoptgate, 
Cripplegate, Moregate, and Aldgate. The origin of its name is unknown. 
Cwziar's laying, the Britons called the places tenced round with woods and 
groves, cities or towns, made Camden conjecture London was ſo named 
trom Llhwn, which ſignifies in Britiſh Such a Town, as if we ſhould tay 
by way of eminence, The City, Camd, Addit, to Midd. Sce Stow's Sul 
R 

4 See Dugdale's Baronage, vol. 1. p. 7. 

© Spelman ſays, it laſted ten or twelve years, p. 77. But he, Milton, and 
others, ſay, the Danes inteſted England in 885, and in 893 they came again, 
So there could be but eight years peace. 

Where they built a itrong caſtle. Aſſer. Ann, p. 172. 

3 Now Milton in Kent. The Danes built a caſtle here, part whereof 13 
ſtill remaining at Kemtley-Downs. "They now call it Caftle-Rufi, On the 


other ide of the water, the ditches of Altred's fortifications, with ſome itonc- 
work, remain alio by the name of Bavord-Caſtle, near Sittingburn, Camd. 
Add. to Kent. 

„ And upon ſome complaints of his ſubjects againſt the inland Danes. 
Spelman, p. 79. Guthurm died in 891, and was buried at Headluga (Haw 


ley) in hn 
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deſigns, he had made no preparations for his defence. All he 


could do for the preſent was to take a new oath of fidelity 
from the Eaſt-Anglian Danes, which they regarded only 
whilſt he ſtaid with them. After his departure, being no 


longer reſtrained by his preſence, they went and joined Haſ- 


tings, in order to ſhare in the plunder. Alfred, amidſt all 
theſe dangers, was not however diſcouraged. He drew to- 
gether what troops he could, and marched againſt the Danes 
who were pillaging Kent. But being informed by the way, 
that another body of Danes had entered Weſſex, he altered 
his courſe, and advanced towards theſe laſt, as judging them 
moſt dangerous. The Danes, who were now before Excter, 
haſtily raiſed the fiege, and went and vented their fury in 
ſome other place. 

It is impoſſible to give the particulars of this war, fo con- 
fuſedly are they related by the hiſtorians. The reaſon no 


doubt was, becauſe there were ſeveral. bands of Danes ravag- 


ing England, one in Kent, and another in Weflex, and rov- 
ing continually from place to place. This is what the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians could not have a very diſtin& knowledge of, 


fince a war undertaken ſolely for plunder, muſt needs be very 


irregular. Accordingly we find in their hiſtories, the ſame 
leaders, ſometimes in one province, ſometimes in another, 
without being able to perceive when or how they got thither. 

We are ignorant alſo by what fortunate accident Alfred ſaw 
himſelf freed. on a ſudden from his cruel enemies, who were 
ſpread all over his kingdom. Thus much however is certain, 
atter they had reduced England to a deplorable ſtate, the laft 
comers retired, though hiſtorians have not been pleaſed to tell 
us the cauſe of their retreat. I am apt to believe their ſud- 
den departure was owing to the plague, which raged then in 
England, and ſwept away great numbers of Danes as well as 
Engliſh. To this may be added, their having plundered the 
country in fuch a manner, that there was nothing left to pil- 
lage. The greateſt part of the Dainiſh rovers returned to 
France, under the command of Haſtings; but they did not 
ſtay there long. Preſently after, Haſtings formed new pro- 
jects. The terror he had every where ſpread along the tea- 
coalts having put all upon their guard, he reſolved to ſteer 
his courſe where he was not expected, and failed for the Me- 
diterranean. Whilſt there, he found means, by an impious 
and perfidious ſtratagem, to become maſter of Luna, fituated 
on the coaſt of Tuſcany. He pretended to be mighty defi- 


. rous of turning Chriſtian, and was actually baptized by the 


biſhop, whom he had ſent for. Some days after, the biſhop 
was told, his new convert was departed this life, and died 
like a good Chriſtian, carneſtly defiring to be buried in the 
church of Luna, to which he had bequeathed a confiderable 


legacy. By this device, a great number of Danes, on pre- 


rence of attending the corps, entered the city, and imme- 
diately fell to murdering and plundering the inhabitants. 
Haſtings, after ſo much miſchief done to England, France, 
and the Low Countries, choſe at length for his retreat the 
city of Charters, which Charles the Simple preſented him 
with, on purpole to keep him quiet. Here it was he ended 
in peace, a hte, almoſt wholly ſpent in plundering the mari- 
time countries of Europe. The Danes, that refuſed to follow 
him when he left England, put themſelves under the com- 
mand of one Sigefert ſettled in Northumberland. For ſome 
time, theſe hkewiſe committed ravages on the coaſt of Weſ— 
ſex , without venturing however to advance into the country. 
by reafon of their {mall number, and at laſt they retired to 
icek their fortune elſewhere. 


But Alfred having cauſed ſhips, twice as long, taller, ſwifter, and more 
ſteady than thoſe the Enghth or Danes uſed to have, and of forty dars, and 
above, he put to fea with nine of them, took twenty or more of the enemics 
ſhips, and ordered the men to be hung up along the ſea-coalts, for a terror 
to the reſt. Sax. Ann. Spelman, p. 90. a | 

He is ſaid to have fought fifty-lix pitched battles with the Danes. 

And Effex, which was part of the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia, was taken 
into Altred's hands: who created Bertheolf, a Saxon duke or earl ot it. 
Spelman, p. 91. Dugdale's Baron, vol. i. p. 16. 

This is to be underitood of the inhabitants of South Wales, who, though 
they had been reduced betore, oblerving Altred engaged in other wars, had 
thrown off their obedience. As for North- Wales, the Ordovices, people of 
a herce and troubleſome ſpirit, are ſcarce to be reckoned entirely ſubdued 


before Edward the Firſt's time, two hundred years after the Norman con- 


queſt. Spelman. 

u It is taid that Gregour king of the Scots obeyed him, and ſerved him 
in all his wars, and that Donald his ſucceſſor aided him with five thouſtund 
horſe, and died in his ſervice. Spelman, Hollinſh. p. 121. See Buchan, 

o With the decalogue at their head. See them in Wilkins Leg. Saxon. 
and Lambard. "Theſe laws of Alfred were uſed at Weſtminſter, as low as 
the reign of Edward 1V. Spelman, p. 9g, Note. 
 Þ And likewiſe Ethelbert king of Kent, who was the firſt that reduced the 
Saxon laws into writing, ; 

If king Alfred, as is ſuppoſed, drew up a complete body of law, it is 
now loſt ; tor thoſe lately publiſhed by Dr. Wilkins, (who has given us all 
the laws extant from Ethelbert, the firit chriſtian lawgiver in England, down 
to Magna Charta of Henry III.) fall ſhort of an entire ſyitem of law. 
Alfred's laws are ranked under two heads, 1. The laws of Alfred, forty 


Alfred, being at length freed from his eneinies, paſſed th. 
reſt of his days in profound tranquility. Hitherto I have con. 
ſidered this prince'as a warrior only, ſometimes victorious, 
and ſometimes vanquiſhed ; but, whether proſperous or un. 
fortunate, ſhowing on all occaſions ſignal marks of valour and 
military conduct k. It is now time to diſplay his other vir. 
tues, and ſet him in another light. Henceforward he is tg 
appear as a juſt, learned, and religious prince, a lover of hi: 
ſubjects, and an indefatigable promoter of arts, ſciences, jul. 


tice and religion. But, not to confound his political with hi: 


moral virtues, I ſhall begin with what he did for the good 0 
his people, as ſovereign, and then ſpeak of his private life, 
and manner of regulating his domeſtick affairs. 

As ſoon as the Danes lettled in England, found they were 
deprived of the aſſiſtance of their countrymen, they bethough 
themſelves how to ſecure their preſent poſſeſſions. The con 
tinuation of the war was fo far from being likely to encrea!, 
their advantages, that they had reaſon to tear they ſhould b, 
that means loſe what they already poſſefſed. Bur ſuppoſiug 
they were able to maintain their ground by force of arms, pet 
a war, which obliged them to have always their ſwords drawn, 
and prevented them from manuring their lands, could not bu: 
be very prejudicial to them. Theſe confiderations induced 
them at length to ſubmit to the dominion of Alfred, and ac- 
knowledge him for ſovereign of all England. Hiſtorians do 
not inform us whether he was obliged to uſe force to bring 
them to this: but it is certain, his authority was acknov.- 
tedged, as well in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, 
as in Weſſex l. The Welh themſelves, who had been ter- 
ribly plundered by the Danes, finding they were in no con- 
dition to reſiſt, became his tributaries m. It is further added, 
the king of Scotland paid him homage alſo. But this is too 
diſputable a point to be affirmed for truth in. 

The firſt thing Alfred had in his thoughts, the moment he 
ſaw himſelf thus peaceful and abſolute, was to uſe his power 
for the good and benefit of his ſubjects. As the laws, during 
the wars, had been very much trampled upon, and were bc- 
come almoſt unknown to the people, he took great pains 
for tome time, in making a collection of the beſt laws he 
could find. He inſerted tome of the judicial laws“ of the 
Old Teſtament, and ſeveral of thoſe formerly enacted by Ina, 
king of Weſſex, and Offa king of Mercia? in their reſpec- 
tive kingdoms. To theſe he added many of his own, adapted 
to the circumſtances of his people. Throughout theſe laws, 
may eaſily be obſerved, an ardent zeal for juſtice, and a fin- 
cere defire for rooting out opprefhon and violence 4. They 
were indeed mild, if compared to thoſe of later ages, ſeeing 
they puniſhed moſt offences by mulcts and fines”, But the 
{trictnets. wherewith Alfred cauſed them to be obſerved, coun- 
terbalanced their lenity. If with reſpect to private perſons 
the rigour of the law was ſomewhat abated, it was not {6 
with regard to corrupt magiſtrates; to ſuch Alfred was ever 
inexorable. He was very ſcnfible it would be in vain 60 
oblige his ſubjects to an exact obfervance of the laws, it 
care were not taken that the magiſtrates ſhould give them «© 
good example. Hiſtory takes notice of his executing; forty- 
four judges within the ſpace of a year, for not doing 
juſtices, | 

Theſe precautions ſeemed to be ſufficient to hinder th. 
poor and low, from being opprefled by rhe rich, and great. 
But as Alfred was ſenſible the ſpirit of opprſſion natural: 
grew upon men of authority, he ſtudied to prevent that in. 
convenience. To that end, he ordered, that in all crimina! 


in number. 2. The league between Alfred and Guthurm, which ſeems 0 
be no more than articles of pacification, and conditions on which G1 
thurm was to hold Eaſt-Anglia. The 37th law ſecures the entail of ettute:, 
and enacts, “ That thoſe who have book-land (or eſtates in land) left then 
by their parents, thould not alienate it from. their heirs, provided there 
could be proof made, that he that firit granted the eſtate, ſettled it ups: 

condition of non-alienation.“ Another law forbids, * the buying a man, 
a horſe, or an ox, without a voucher to warrant the ſale.” The occ:itiv. 
of this law was this: When the Danes firſt ſettled in England, it was u con:- 
mon practice between the two nations, not only to ſteal horſes and oxen, bi 
alſo men and women, and fell them to one another. By which means owncr: 
not only loſt their cattle, but men were wrongfully made ſlaves. To remed. 
which this law was enatted. Afterwards fairs and markets obtained rhe 
ſame privilege vouchers hl. But as to horſes, the frauds were fo common, 
that the ſtatute of 31 Eliz. 12. revived the expreſs law of Alfred. 

r The 40th law lets a certain value upon every limb and member, as we!! 
as upon every perton, from a king to a bond-flave, 

+ He uſed to re-examine the cauſes tried in his abſence, and in caſe !“ 
found any injuſtice done aut of favour or intereſt, he punithed the judges !.- 


Lad 
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verely. It they pleaded ignorance, he ſharply reprimanded them, and atk 


how they durſt preſume to take a commiſſion to determine about life ic 
property, when they knew themſelves ſo wretchedly unqualified ! and order. 4 
them either to know better or quit their poſt, Thus the earls and gre. 
men, rather than be turned out of their office with diſgrace, applied then 
ſelves to ſtudy. See Mirror of Juſtice, c. 20. and Malin. lib, ii. p. 25. 
Brompton ſays, juſtice was jo ſtrictly adminiſtered in Alfred's reign, 11! 
though there were gold bracelets hung up at the parting of ſeveral lighy a) 5 
no man durſt touch them, p. 818. ED 
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actions, twelve men, choſen for that purpoſe, ſhould determine 


concerning the fact, and the judge give ſentence 907" 0 
This privilege, enjoyed by the Engliſh to this 


can have. An Engliſhman acculed of any crime, is to be 


tried only by his peers, that is, by perſons of his own rank, 
By this means he is out of all danger of being oppretied, how 


owerful ſoever his accuſers may be. Thete twelve men, 
choſen out of many others, with the approbation of the per- 
ſon accuſed, are called by the collective name of Jury, T hete 
are properly the perſons, by whom the life or death of the 
party accuſed is determined. Happy the people that enjoy 
ſo glorious a privilege ! _ | 3 FE! 

The wars had cauſed ſuch diſorders and licentiouſneis in 
the kingdom, that vagabonds and vagrants every where 
abounded, who committed all manner of crimes with im— 
punity, their poor and mean condition ſcreening them from 
Juſtice. As they had no ſettled abode, upon committing any 
offence, they ſhifted their quarters, and went where 1t was 
ditficult to diſcover them. Alfred beholding with indignation 
honeſt men thus expoſed to the inſults of villains, was ex- 


tremely defirous to put a ſtop to ſo great miſchief, Having 


conſulted thoſe whom he judged capable of giving him good 
advice, he took the following method to prevent any perſon 
from living in his dominions, without being obliged to give 
an account of his actions. He divided all England into 
ſhires*, or counties, the counties into hundreds, and the 
hundreds into tythings. This being done, all the inhabitants 


of the kingdom were obliged to belong to ſome tything; who- 
ever did not, were looked upon as vagabonds, and as ſuch 


denied the protection of the law. Every houtholder was to 
anſwer for his wife, his children under fifteen years of age, 
and his domeſticks. If any one by his way of living tell 
under ſuſpicion, he was obliged to give ſecurity for his good 
behaviour. In caſe he could find none, the tything threw 
him into priſon, to prevent their being liable to the penalty, 
he ſhould incur by any offence %. Thus the houtholders be- 
ing reſponſible for their families, the tything for the houſhold— 
ers, the hundreds for the tythings, and the counties for the 
hundreds, every one was watehtulover his neighbours actions. 
If a ſtranger guilty of any crime made his eſcape, informa- 
tion was taken of the houſe where he lodged, and if he had 
been there three days, the maſter of the family was con- 


demned to pay his fine. But in cafe he had nor ſtaid fo long 


as three days, the houſholder was acquitted upon making 
oath he was not privy to his crime. I might add here many 


- particulars not ſo entertaining to foreigners, as to the Engliſh, 


who behold with pleaſure in theſe regulations, the origin of 
tholc laws they ſo hapily live under at this preſent time. 
But it ſuthces to ſay, theſe wiſe inſtitutions produced ſuch 
good order and tranquility as the like had never before been 
known in England x. 


In ſhort, to prevent the kingdom from being infeſted any 


more by foreign enemies, Alfred diſpoſed the militia in ſuch 
manner as enabled him to make head againſt an invaſion, in 
eaſe the Danes ſhould renew their incurſions. He kept in 
each county, a body of troops always ready to march under 
the conduct of the carl or governor. Upon the firſt notice of 
an invaſion, the carls had orders to join forces at certain 
Places, under the command of a generaliſſimo appointed by 
the king. By this means, together with a numerous fleet which 
was always cither ready to put to ſca, or cruifing round the 
Hand, he kept the foreign Danes ſo in awe, that during the reſt 
of his reign, they durſt not attempt to make a defcent. And 
for the ſame reaſon, thoſe that were ſettled in the ifland, found 
theinſelves conſtrained to be quiet. 

When by theſe wiſe regulations Alfred had provided for 
the ſafety of the ſtate, he endeavoured to make the people 
reliſh the fruits of peace, by introducing trade and commerce. 
He ordered a good number of merchant-ſhips to be built, 
which he let out to the principal merchants, for the encou- 
ragement of traffic. So that by degrees the Engliſh were in 
A condition to repair by this means the loſſes occafioned by 


From the Saxon word Scyre, 1. e. to branch or divide. 
that Alfred was not the firſt that divided the kin 
fixed their number and limits. Rapin. 

There is much the ſame regulation in China. 


Ripin, 


-_ * Spelman aſeribes alſo to Alfred the inſtitution of ſheriffs, under-ſheriffs, 
and original writs, &c. p. 113, 114. | 

* It 15 not likely they traded to the Indies by ſea, at a time the mariner's 
compaſs was not found out. Rapin. You have a large account of this 
matter in Spelman's life of Alfred, lib. ji. cap. 28. Malmſbury ſays, he 
enten preſent to the Indies in honour of St. Thomas. Sigelin biſhop of 
Sherborn, was employed to deliver it, who performed the voyage ſucceſsfully 
and brought back precious ſtones; perfumes, and other commodities, which 


were then great curioſitics in England, It is thought Alfred cauſed with theſe 
Number 9. 


Spclman ſays, 
gdom into ſhires, but only 


See Hiſt, of Menaaca. 
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ſo long a war. It is altirmed that ſome of theſe merchants 
traded as far as the Eaſt-Indies, from whence they imported 
ſeveral things before unknown to the Engiith x. 

After this great prince had thus regulated matters, he turn- 
ed his thoughts to the arts and ſciences, which the wars had 
almoſt entirely frightened from the land. To this end he in— 
vited over from foreign countries learned men, to whom he 
gave penſions, and diſperſed them in the ſeveral dioceles, to 
inſtruct the people. But not fatizhed with this, and defirous 
of having in his own kingdom a nuriery of learning, he tound- 
ed tour ſchools or colleges at Oxford. In the firſt, the abbot 
Neots and Grimbald read divinity. 886] Inthe fecond, At- 
ſerius, a benedictine monk, taught grammar and. rhetoric. 
In the third, John, a monk of St. David's, {et up a chair for 
logic, arithmetic, and muſic. In thc fourth, Johannes Scotus 
profeſſed geometry and aftronomy. This laft. was furnamed 
Erigena, that is the Iriſhman, from the word Erin or Irin, 
the true name of Ireland. He was alfo called Scotus, no doubt 
upon the fame account, the inhabitants of Ireland being then 
termed: Scots. It eis related of this Johannes Scornus, to fa- 
mous in the republic of Letters, that he we fabbec o death 
by his pupils with pen-knives. But fome lay, he taught mn 
Malmſbury-Abby, and not ar Oxtord 7. We find moreover 
among the learned men encouraged by Alfred, Plegmund, a 
Mercian, who became archbithop of  Canerbury, and fome 
others, whole names, as they will not ſerve to make then 
more known, it is needleſs to repeat. It 18 allo unnecefflary 
to ſtay to examine Whether the coll ges founded by Alfred, 


were the firſt foundations of the wuniverfity of Oxto. or 


whether before that, chere were at a phice called Grécklaste, 
the like ſchools, which were removed from thence to this 
ity. Beſides, that the diſpute would lead me too far, it 
would be of little uſe to examine it thoroughly, confidering; 
how few are concerned in it. It is enough to obterve, that 
from theſe tmall beginnings, the Univertity or Oxtord, tan.ous 
throughout all Europe, has grown up to its prœtent height. 
Though Alfred was very capable himtelt ot knowing the 
beſt means of promoting his defigns for the good of his 
people, yet he conſulted others, eminent for their abilities, 
and paid a great deference to their opinions. He had ordered 
matters ſo, that all reſolutions relating to the pubbc were to 
paſs through three ſeveral councils. Phe firſt was a cabinet 
council, to which none bu: thoſe the king bad a particular 
eſteem for, were admitted. Here all affairs were firſt de- 
bated. that were to be laid before the ſecond council, which 
conſiſted of biſhops, carls, viicounts, judges, and ſome of the 
principal thanes, called. afterwards barons. This reſembled 
the prefent privy-council. None belonged tort but thoie the 
king was. pleaſed to appoint. The thire was a general coun- 
eil or aflembly of the nation, called in Saxon, . wittena- 
gemot, to which quality and offices gave a right to fit, in- 
dependent of the king. This aſſembly, tiled ar preſent the 
parhament, a name taken from the Frence, was compoſed of 
the two archbithops of Canterbury and York, the biſhops, 
catls, viſcounts, or high-ſherifls of the counties, and the thanes 
of the firſt rank of barons. It is now diſputed with great 
warmth, whether the people had a right to ſend repreſenta— 
tives to this aſſembly. But this point ſhall be diſcuffed in 
another place. However this be, we behold in theſe three 
councils the original of the cabinet and privy councils, as 
well as the antiquity of Parliaments. Theſe councils, and 
particularly the wittenagemot, which was convened generally 
once a year, being for the moſt part held at London, it is 
caly to conceive that the city received by it a greater air of 
ſplendor than before. The Danes, who had bcen maſters of 
it for ſome time, had deniolithed it in ſuch a manner that it 
was hardly to be known. It was a pleaſure to Alfred to beau- 
tity and augment its privileges. The figure it afterwares made, 
and ſtill continues to make, is in ſome meaſure owing to the 
care of this prince *, | 
Matters of greater moment being ſettled as well as could 
be expected, Alfred, ever mindful of what might be advan- 
rageous to his people, believed he ought not to forget one 


diamonds a more auguſt and imperial fort of crown than had been uſed be- 
fore to be compoſed, For in the arched root in the cloiſters of Veftminſter- 
Abby, where the ancient regalia of the kingdom are kepr, upon a box, the 
cabinet of the moſt ancient crown, there are the words, “ lizec eſt princi- 
* palior Corona cum qua coronabantur Reges Altredus, Edwardus, &c,” 
This crown is of a very ancient work, with flowers adorned. with ſtones of 
ſomewrhat a plain ſetting. Spelman. 

Camden fays, Alfred founded but three halls or ſchools ; the firſt at the 
end of High-itreet for grammariaus, was called Little-Univerfity-Hall ; the 
ſecond in School-ſtreet tor philoſophy, was ſtiled Lets- Univerfity-Hall ; and 
the third in High-ſtreet, more to the weſt than the firſt, for divinity, was 
named Great-Univerſity-Hall, now Univerſity-College, 


z He repaired alſo, or rebuilt Wincheſter and Norwich. Spelman, p. 
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ching in itſelf uſeful and to the kingdom very ornamental; and 


that was to induce the Engliſh to build their houſes for the 
future in a ſtronger and more regular manner than they had 


been uſed to. At that time, there were ſcarce any but timber- | 


houſes. It was a rarity to ſee a houſe built with other ma- 
terials. Alfred having raiſed his palaces with ſtone or brick, 
the nobility by degrees began to follow his example, But 
this cuſtom did not become general till ſeveral ages atter. 
The monaſtcries, we may believe, that were deſtroyed by 
the Danes, and afterwards rebuilt, had their ſhare of this im— 
provement, as places that were held in ſtill greater venera- 
tion in the following than in the preſent century. The reli— 
gious houſes however, did not begin to be inhabited again 
till the following reigns. At the time I am ſpeaking of they 
were almoſt fortaken, for the lands deſigned for the main— 
tenance of the monks being waſted by the Daniſh wars, there 
was ſcarce a man to be found willing to embrace a monaſtic 
lite; which is a clear evidence, that it was not ſo much de— 
votion, as the hopes of being maintained without labour, that 
{illed the religious houſes. During the reign of Alfred, the 
backwardneſs to a monkith life was ſo great, that the king 
vas forced to ſtock the monaſteries with foreigners, there be- 
ing ſcarce ſuch a thing as a monk in the kingdom. But atter 
his death, when the lands were reſtored to the monaſteries, 
the zeal for that way of life began to rekindle. Whereas in 
Alfred's days, thee were more monaſteries than monks, in a 
few years after, the monks were grown ſo numerous and en- 
creaſed daily.in ſuch a manner, that there were not religious 
houſes cnough to contain them. 


* 1 


Hitherto we have confidered Alfred ſo taken up with the 
care of the public, that he ſeems to have had no time or 
jeiſure for his own private concerns. But we mult have a very 
different idea of this prince. He was one of - thoſe happy 
geniuſes that feem born for whatever they do, and are con- 
tinually employed; without appearing to be fo. He knew 
too well the value of time, to loſe any part of it. So far 
was he from being like moſt princes, who imagine their high 
ſtation gives them a privilege of ſpending all their time in di- 
verſions and trifles, that he endeavoured to improve every 
moment. Whilſt he lay concealed in the iſle of Athelney, 
he made a vow to dedicate to the ſervice of God, the third 
part of his time, as ſon as he ſhould be reſtored to a ſtate 
of tranquility. He was punctual to his vow, and allotted 
pus lic affairs, and as many to flcep, ſtudy, and neceflary 
refreſhment. As the ule of clocks and hour-glafles was not 
25 vet introduced into England, he meaſured the time by 
means of wax-candles, marked with circular lines of divers 
colours, which terved as ſo many hour-lines*. And to pre— 
vent the wind from making them burn unſteadily, 1t is {aid 
he invented the expedient of encloſing them in lanthorns ?. 
But it is a 
a date. | 

His charities. were very extraordinary conſidering his re- 
Venues, and to much the more praiſe-worthy, as they were 
done privately, or at leaſt without oftentation, He educated, 
at court or at Oxtord, a great many young noblemen, who 
N inſtructed in all things neceflary to render them one day 
ſerviccable to their country. But this was not his only 
method to cauſe the arts and ſciences to flourith. His own 
example greatly contributed towards it, for never was prince 


— 
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Ueſtlon whether this invention be of fo modern 
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more given to his ſtudies. The progreſs he made in learning, 
not with ſtanding his being ſo long employed in his wars, and 
the adminiſtration of the government, demonſtrate how well 
he improved his intervals from public buſineſs. The author 
of his lite affures us, he was the beſt Saxon poct of his time, 


an excellent grammarian, orator, philoſopher, architect, geo- 


metrician, and hiſtogan. He compoſed ſeveral works that 
were in great efteem. Among, others he tranſlated into 

He ordered juit ſack a quantity of wax to be made into fix candles, each 
twelve inches long, with the diviton of the inches marked out diſtinctly, 
Theſe being lighted one after another, did orderly burn four hours apiece, 
that is, every three inches an hour, ſo that the whole fix candles laſted juſt 
twenty-four hours, the watching of which was committed to the keepers of 
his chapel, whole office it was to put him i mind how each hour paſſed, 
Spelman, 

>» Glaſs was then a great rarity in England, fo that the king was forced 
to order tome fine white horn to be ſcraped fo thin as to become tranſparent, 
and put into cloſe frames of wood, which defended- the candles from the 
injury of the wind. Thus Lanthorns, though of vulgar uſe and eſtimation, 
were the invention of a king. Spelman, Aſſer. Vit. Alf. p. 20. 

© Publiſhed at Oxford, Ann, 1698, 8vo, by Chriſtopher Rawlinſon, gen- 
tleman-commener of Queen's College. Some ſay it was tranflated by Were- 
frid, biſhop of Worceſter; but Dr. Plot tells us Alfred did it at Woodſtock, 
Alfred was ſo delighted with this book, that he always carried it about him 
in his boſom, | | 

« Publiſhed at Cambridge in 1644, by Mr. Whelock, who obſerves, it is 
rather a paraphraſe than a traniJation. He is likwiſe ſaid to have -trantlated 
the Old and New Teſtanent. However, it is on all hands agreed he under- 


eight hours every. day to acts of devotion, eight hours to- 
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Saxon, Gregory's Paſtoral, Boetius de Conſolatione ©, an; 
Bede's Eccleftattical Hiſtory % What a ſhame and reproac 
was it for the Engliſh nation to be ſo ignorant, when the, 
had fo learned a king at their head? This excellent prince. 
complained bitterly that from the Humber to the Tham 
there was not a prieſt that underſtood the liturgy in h. 
mother tongue, and that from the Thames to the Sea, ther. 


was not one that knew how to. tranſlate the eaſieſt piece 


Latin. This univerſal ignorance, and the little reliſh tt! 


The 


Engliſh had then for arts and ſciences, cauſed the king 


K 10 
ſeck all occaſions of earneſtly inviting into his domintoy: 
foreigners that were eminent in their profeſſions. He to! 
particular care to have always about him the moſt notes 
workmen and architects, and to keep them employed, with t!; 
ſole view of improving their {kill. He placed in the cha; 
at Oxtord, men famous for their learning, and allowed they 
handiome ſalaries. His aim was to excite the emulation 
the Englith, and provoke: them to uſe their endeavours. ;; 
comèe out of that ſtate of groſs ignorance they were in. Th. 
tame of his great wiſdom and picty reaching as far as Rom. 
the pope tent him a large quantity of Relicks, and upon his 
account granted fome new privileges to the Engliſh colleg. 
Abel patriarch of Jeruſalem, willing allo to ſhow him mark; 
of his eiteem, ſent him a preſent of relicts, which the kin: 
receiyed with great ſatisfaction. | 1 

It is time no to take a view of the manner of his ordc:. 
ing his domeſtick concerns, where his prudence was no les 
conſpicuous than his management of ſtate affairs. He mad 
three diviſions of his attendants, who were to wait month! 
by turns: a cuſtom, which though not practiſed then ! 
other courts, was afterwards followed by other princes. . 
for his revenues, he divided them in two parts, one wherc: 
was wholly afſigned for charitable uſes, and ſubdivided int 
four portions. The firſt for alms to the poor. The ſecond 
for the maintenance of the monaſteries he had founded. Th. 
third for the ſubſiſtence of the profeſſors and ſcholars at Oxford. 
The fourth for poor monks, as well foreigners as Englifhi 
The other halt was thrown into three divifions; one was en. 


pended in his family; another in paying his architects and 


Other curious workmen; and the reſt was beſtowed in pentions 
upon ſtrangers invited to his court for the encouragement 
and inſtruction of his ſubjects. When I ſpeak of his reve 
nues, I mean his own. hereditary eſtate, It was not cuſfto- 
mary in thole days, for princes to levy taxes upon the peco— 
ple, in order to tquander their money in luxury and extra- 
vagancies. N 

What has been ſaid of this illuſtrious prince, may ſuffice 
to make known the principal events in his reign, and to iv: 
an idea of his perſonal qualities. I might add many more 
particulars, ſince his life alone affords matter for a large vo- 
lume. But I believe I may venture to ſtop here, withou: 
injuring the memory of this monarch, who is juſtly dil: 
tinguiihed with the ſurname of Great. No hiſtorian chars: 
him with any vice, but all unanimoufly agree to repre- 
lent him *as one of the moſt glorious princes that ever wore 
the crown“. | 

[goo He died in goo, and inthe 32d year of his age, after: 
reign of twenty-cight years and fix months &, the greateſt pur. 
whereof was ſpent in wars and troubles, and the reſt in peace“ 
His hiſtory ſhows, that both in war and peace he govern 
with prudence and ſtæadinefs. But what chiefly diſtinguithes 
him from the generality of princes, was his fincere and coi 
ſtant love for his people. Of this he gave demonſtration, 
not. by words only, as is too commonly the caſe, but b. 


real and ſubſtantial deeds. Accordingly never was prin 


better beloved by his ſubjects. No doubt this mutual at: 
tection contributed to deſtroy in the Danes ſettled in England, 
all hopes of ſhaking off his yoke, when once they had ſub- 
mitted to it. 


took a verſion of the Pſalms, but died when it was about half finiſhed, Ts 
an account of the reſt of his works, tee Spelman. 


© He ſent money to the monaſterics throughout his dominions: and 9 
in Wales, Ireland, France, Armorica, &c. Afler. p. 20. 

We have the ſum of his character given us by a great man, to the 4%, 
lowing effect. O Alfred, the wonder and aſtoniſhment of all ages ! it“ 
reflect on the deyout part of him, he ſeems to have lived always in a clovitc- 
It on his conduct and exploits in the field, one would think he had ſpent ts 
days in a camp. If on his writings and ſtudies, one would conclude “ 
umverfty had engroſſed him. And, laitly, it we regard his prudence as 
ſkill in the adminiſtration of government, he ſeems to have made law 405 
politicks his whole ſtudy, | 

s Aﬀer, Sax. Ann. Flor, Wigorn, &c. ſay he reigned twenty-nine Vc 
and a halt; and the two laſt place his death under the year gor. 

b He was born at Wanating, now Wantage in Berkſhire, which was! 
merly a royal manor. His body was buried firſt at Wincheſter, nest “ 
moved into the church of the New Monaſtery ; and laſtly, his bod, mas 
ment, church, and monaſtery were all removed (about two hundred ge 
after) without the north gate ot the city, fince called the Hide. 
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Alfred had ſeveral children by Alſwitha his queen. Some 
of them, particularly Edmund his eldeſt fon, 5 ge 0 181 
foned for his ſucceflor, died before him. Ot tho e that fur- 
5 Edward mounted the throne after him. Ethel- 


ward, who was bred a ſcholar at Oxtord, was a very learned 


man, and died in the fortieth year of his age, in 922. Elfleda 
„ WW" 2 


HEN Edward aſcended the throne, England was 

almoſt equally divided between the Englith and 
Danes. The Danes inhabited Northumberland and Lal 
Anglia, from whence they had driven the Engliſh during the 
wars. The Englith were {till in poſſeſſion ot Weſſex, con- 
taining the ancient Kingdom of Leſſex, and all the be 
lying touth of the Thames. As for Mercia, it was peopicc 


With a mixture of Danes and Engliſh, but in ſuch a manner, 


that the Engliſh were ſuperior in the ſouth and welt parts, 


and the Danes in the catt and north. During the latrer part 
of Alfred's reign, the Danes had remained very quiet, out ot 
fear of provoking, that prince to invade their poſſeſſions. Be- 
fides, they were very well pleated to enjoy 10me repole, in 
order to fortify their ſettlements in England. For this rea- 
ſon, the retreat of their countrymen Was to them rather an 
occaſion of joy than ſorrow. Indeed, they could never have 
attained their ends, if the war had been continually rencwed 
py the arrival of other Danes, who under the name ot friends, 
would have been as incommodious to them as to the Englith 
The retreat of theſe dangerous gueſts, and the 
profound tranquility ſpread over the whole kingdom, by Al- 
fred's juſt adminiftration, having given them time to cultivate 
their lands, and augment their riches by commerce, they be- 
gan to entertain thoughts of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke. 
Accordingly, they embraced the firſt tavourable occaſion to 
excite new troubles in England, not doubting in the leaft 
but they would prove the means of putting their defigus in 
execution. ; 

I have obſerved that king Ethelbert, elder brother to Alfred, 
left two infant ſons. [901] Ethelward, the eldeſt, being 
grown, at the death of Alfred, to man's eſtate, thought it 
time to aſſert his right to the crown. He pretended, that 
Ethelwulph his grand-father, could not with juſtice ſettle 
the kingdom upon all his ſons ſucceſſively, to the prejudice 
of the children of the eldeſt. That granting he had a power 
to do this, there was no reaſon the ſucceſfion, after the death 
of the four brothers, ſhould continue in the family of the 
youngeſt, when the heirs of the ſecond were alive.“ That 
beſides, at moſt he could but intail the kingdom of Kent, 
which he was in pofleſfion of, and not the kingdom of Wettex, 
which belonged not to him when he made his will. Theſe 
xeaſons appeared vety plauſible ; yet Erhelward could meet 
with no cncouragement from the Engliſh. Doubtleſs, the 
great veneration they had for Alfred's memory, made them 
adhere to his ſon ; or it may be, they did not queſtion Ethel- 
wulph's power of ſettling the ſucceſſion as he pleaſed. The 
ancient hiſtorians not having expretled themſelves clearly 
upon this point, it would be difficult to decide the matter 
by the publick laws of the Saxons, which are not ſufficiently 
known. And therefore, to confine myſelf to the bare rela- 
tion of facts, I ſhall only fay, that Erhclward, finding his 
countrymen unwilling to ſupport his title, was forced to 
apply to the Danes, who probably had put him upon this 
undertaking. 


Fthelward began his defign upon the crown, with ſeizing 


Winburn, a fortified town in Dorſetſhire E. He expected to 
be attacked; but hoped, if that place made never ſo little re- 
ſiſtance, the Danes would keep Edward ſo much employed 
in other parts, that it would not be poſſible for him to retake 
it. But his hopes were all in vain. Edward came upon him 
with ſuch expedition, that he was like to have ſurprized him 
an Winburn, before he had taken neceflary meaſures for his 
defence. He had hardly time to get out of the town, and fly 
to the Danes, who were now up in arms. Upon this prince's 


* Belides this nunnery, Alfred built two monaſteries, one at Athelney, and 
another at Wincheſter. Aller. 

Beſides Winburn, Ethelward ſeized upon Tweoneam, i. e. Chrift- 
Church in Hampfhire. Sax. Ann. Camd. 

That is, the Danes in Northumbria,” Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 

„The Sax: Ann. and Flor. Wore. tay only, that the king ordered his men 
to purſue Ethelward, but they could not overtake him. | 

This year, 902, a battle was fought between the Kentiſhmen and the 
Danes at Holme, or Holmewood in Suffex. Sax. Ann. Flor. Worc. places 
it under the year 90g, and Huntingd. in the 12th year of king Edward, p. 
353 

Brompton ſays, he landed in Northumbria, the ſame year he went away, 


And came the next year by fea to Eſſex, p. 832. 


They over-ran and ſpoiled all Mercia as tar as Crecklade in Wiltſhire, 


R 


85 


his eldeſt daughter, wife to Erhelred carl of Mercia, became 
very famous in her brother Edward's reign. Allwitha, or 
Ethelſwitha, called alſo Eltrude by the Flemith writers, mar- 
ried Baldwin carl of Flanders. Ethetgitha, who chole-to be 
2 nun, was made abbeſs of Shaſtſbury nunnery, founded by 
the king her father“. % 


D the Elder. 


coming among them, they proclaimed him king of Eng— 


land, pretending as they were in poſteſſion of halt the kiny- 


no danger. 


dom, they had as much right to make a king, as the Wett- 
Saxons. | 

The retreat of Ethelward among the Danes, made the 
ſenſible he was going to be involved in a troubleſome war, 
the conſequences whercot where to be dreaded. Not that he 
thought himſelf unable to withſtand the Danes ſettled in Eno- 
land, but was apprehenfive the foreign Danes would take this 
opportunity to plunge the Kingdom again into its former ca- 
lamities. This confideration made him refolve to do his utmoſt 
to end the war, before the Danes had time to ſend for their 
countrymen to their affiſtance. Immediately after the taking. 
of Winburn, he marched towards Northumberland mg the 
head of his army, which daily enereaſed, by trooj 
trom all parts. 


king 


| 's coming in 
| The Danes were aſtoniſhed at this expedi- 
tion, and finding themſelves in no condition to refit him 
were conſtrained to abandon and banith from their countty. 
the prince they had undertaken to prote&t, { 902] They had 
loon realon to repent of eſpouſing his cauſe, or of not defend— 
ing it better. This fruitleſs attempt of theirs coſt them fe- 
veral ſtrong-holds in Mercia, which Edward deemed necæt— 
lary to ſecure, He did not think proper to chaſtiſe them 
more ſeverely at this time, leſt the war, which ſeemed of be 
over, ſhould break out a-treſh, it he reduced them to a nece{- 
fity of ſending for ſuccours from Denmark. He was ſatisficd 
with repairing ſome fortreſſes in Mercia, in order to confine 
them within narrower bounds u. [903] Ethelred carl Of 
Mercia, and the princeſs Elfleda his wife, were very t{ervice- 
able to the king in this war, by making head againſt the 
Mercian Danes, and preventing the Welth from coming to 
their aid. It is related of Eltleda, that having had a very 
hard labour with her firſt child, ſhe made a reſolution never 
to come into the like cate again, and ſhe was as good as her 
word. From thencetorward ſhe wholly devoted herſelf to 
arms, and like a true Amazon gave proofs of her courage in 
all the king her brother's wars with the Danes. She was ge- 
nerally ſtiled | not only lady and queen, but] King, in admira- 
tion of her manlike and royal abilities. | 
[ 904} Mean while Ethelward, though abſent, was not idle. 
Upon leaving England, he applicd to France, and obtained a 
powerful aid of Normans. With theſe forces he landed in 
Eſſex e, and caſily became maſter of that kingdom. Edward, 
not expecting his enemy could have been fo ſoon ready to 
make a freſh attempt had taken care only to guard Mercia 
againſt the Northumbrian-Danes, imagining Eilex to be in 
9 The arrival of the Normans, rouzed the Danes 
of Northumberland and Laſt-Anglia, and cauſed them to re— 
ſolve to make a diverſion in favour of Ethelward. Accord- 
ingly they take up arms again, and throwing themſelves into 
Mercia, ravage the country inhabited by the Engliſh in a 
mercileſs manner ?. . Edward, not without extreme regret, 
ſaw himſelf forced to bear their inſults, till he could draw 
his troops together, which he had diſmiſſed, as belicving he 
ſhould not want them 1o ſoon. 'The moment he was at the 
head of his army, he made the Danes pay dear for the mit- 
chief they had done the Engliſh. In this war he gained fo 
many victories, that the Danes loſt all hopes of throwing off 
the Engliſh yoke, and his couſin of mounting the throne. | ge 5 
At length Ithelward being ſlain in battle , and the Daniſh forces 
conſiderably diminiſhed, they were not able to carry on the 
war with that vigour they begun it. However, they continu- 
ed it two years after Ethelward's death. [go7 ] But having in 
vain endeavoured to repair their loftes, they ſued for peace”; 


and there paſſing the Thames, carried away whatever they could find in 
Brædon foreſt in the ſame county. In the mean time king Edward purſued 
them, and waſted all the country that lies between the DeviPs-Ditch upon 
New-Market heath, and the Ouſe. Edward recalled his forces from thence, 
but the Kentiſhmen ſtaying behind, were ſurrounded by the Danes; wherc- 
upon there followed a ſmart engagement, in which ſeveral were killed on both 
tides, and among the reſt Ethelward; but the Danes got the victory. Sax. 
Ann. Huntingd. p. 352. 

4 The Saxon Annals tell us, the battle was obſtinate and bloody on both 
ſides ; the king loſt the earls Sigulf and Sigelm, with many more of his 
nobles. On the Danes part were flain Eolrick their king, with a greater 


number than of the Engliſh, though they had the honour of keeping the 
ticld and burying their dead. Sax. Ann. gog. 


8. Dunelm lays, that Edward was forced to make peace, p. 133. This 
peace 
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{907 ] which Edward readily granted them, on condlition they 
would acknoviedge him for ſovereign as they had done his 
father, and the Normans return to. France. 1 
This peace could not hold long between two neighbouring 
nations ſo exaſperated againſt one another. Accordingly, at- 
ter three years the war was renewed *%, [910] It proved fatal 
to the Danes, who loſt in a very little time two battles *, Ed- 
ward, who knew how to improve his victories, took from 
them ſeveral towns in Mercia, and at length drove them quite 
out of that kingdom. Then it was that Ethelred, who had 
all along bravely ſeconded the king his brother-in-law, became 
in reality carl of Mercia; but was not long ſo. [912] He 
died almoſt as ſoon as that whole province was united under 
his government. This carl was not only governor or viceroy 
of Mercia: he had ſome particular power, the nature of which 
it is very difficult to learn from the hiſtorians that ſpeak of it. 
Malinfbury favs, he held the country as a fief of the crown, 
much in the ſame manner as the German princes hold their 
territories of the empire u. Of this, Elfleda his widow's cel- 
fion to the king her brother of the cities of London and Ox- 
ford, is a farther proof. If Ethelred had. been only governor 
or viceroy, Elfleda would have had no right. to refign theſe 
two places, fince they would not have belonged to her. 
Elfleda having taken upon her the government of Mercia, 
after Erhelred's death, followed the example of her father and 
brother, in fortifying towns, to take away from the Danes all 
hopes of ſettling in Mercia again. Among the places the re- 
paired or fortified, theſe are the chief, Warwick, Tamworth, 
Wedenſbury, Charbury, Eadſbury, and Cheſter x. "This laſt 
had lain in tuins for ſome time. When Elfleda had taken 
theſe precauſions, ſhe carried her arms into Wales *, and 
after ſeveral victories, obliged the Welſh to become her tri- 
butaries. | | 
1915] The year 915, as ſome affirm, is memorable for the 
founding of the univerſity of Cambridge by king Edward. 
But all agree not in this matter. Some maintain the origin 
of this famous univerfity is of a much later date. Others, on 
the contrary, carry its antiquity a great deal higher, and at- 
tribute the founding of it to one Cantaber, a Spaniard, three 
hundred and fifteen years before the birth of our Saviour. 
Some again cutting off almoſt a thouſand years of this anti- 
quity, are contented with afferting, that Sebert, who reigned 
in Eflex in the beginning of the VIIth century, was the firſt 
founder. I ſhall not take upon me to decide this diſpute ren- 
dered very warm by the cmulation between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is ſuſticient to have briefly mentioned the diver- 
ſity of opinions on this matter. However, I cannot forbear 
oblerving, that if the univerfity of Cambridge was in being 
in king Sebert's time, or even in Altred's, it is very ſurpriz- 
ing, that neither Bede, in his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, nor Afe- 
rius in his Lite of Alfred, ſhould take the leaſt notice of it. 
From the year 910, when the war between the Engliſh 
and Danes was rekindled, to the year 922, we find in hiſtory 
nothing but a long ſeries of battles, the relation whereof muſt 
be unpleaſant to the reader*. I ſhall therefore, without any 
ſcruple, paſs them over in filence, and mention only the moſt 
remarkable conſequences. 3 
[918] The princeſs Elfteda, ſiſter to king Edward, died, 
during this war ?, leaving an only daughter, named Elfwina, 
then marriageable. Elfleda ſucceeded her hutband in the fo- 
vereignty of Mercia, I ſay ſovereignty, becauſe it was certain- 
ly more than a bare government. But not to give wrong no- 
tions of this matter, it will be proper to conſider the ſtate 
of Mercia at the time I am ſpeaking of. Hiſtorians not hav- 
ing clearly expreſſed themſelves, have left us very much in 
the dark as to this point. It muſt be remembered, that Ethel- 


peace was concluded at Vttingaford, ſuppoſed to be Ifford near Chriſt- 
Church in Hamſhire. Sax. Ann. 5 | 

Ihe Annals ſay not by whom the treaty was broken; but Hoveden lays 
it to the charge of the Danes, p. 421. Upon the renewing of the war, king 
Edward ſent, Anno 910, an army of Weſt-Saxons and Mercians into Nor- 
thumbria, who plundered the kingdom for five weeks, and flew many of the 
Danes, Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 352. | 

The firſt was in git at Wodnesfield, For the Daniſh army in Nor- 
thumberland not regarding the peace which king Edward and his ſon had 
made with them, waited again the province of Mercia: In this battle were 
ſlain feveral thoutand Danes, with their kings Ecwils and Healfden, They 
were tucceeded by one Reginal. The ſecond battle was fought at Teoten- 
hale, or Tetnel in Staffordfhire. Sax. Ann. Flor. Worc, Huntingd. p. 352. 
Brompton. Camden. 

» Ethelred bore the title of Subregulus Merciorum. Selden affirms, Sub- 
regulus is the fame with Ealderman or Count. Du Cange lays, it ſignifies 
ſometimes Earl, ſometimes Semi-Rex or Demi-King. In this laſt tenſe it 
muſt be underitood with reſpect to Ethelred, according to this paſſage of 
Malmſbury, “ Edwardus duo regna Merciorum & Vifi. Saxonum conjunxe- 
& rat, Merciorum nomine tenus, quippe commendatum duci Ethelredo.“ 
Rapin. | 

w Anno 913, in November, king Edward built a caſtle at Hertford.— 
The next ſummer he built Witham in Eſſex, and lay encamped at the ſame 
time with his forces at Maldon, And the greateſt part of Eſſex. which 


red's ſucceſſors growing too powertul. 


red, with the title of earl of Mercia, was in poſſeſſion only of 
London and its territory, or at moſt of the county of Mid- 
dleſex; and that London, the capital formerly of the king- 
dom of Eſſex, was become the metropolis of Mercia. At- 
terwards, Ethelred's narrow territories being much enlarged 
by his conqueſts upon the Mercian Dancs, Altred's preſent to 
his ſon-in-law was become ſo confiderable, as to raiſe the 
jealouſy of the new king, and make him apprehenfive of Ethcl- 
However, whilſt EI- 
fleda lived, Edward ſeemed not to be jealous of her proſpe— 
rity, and had no thoughts of diſpoſſeſſing her of what ſhe 
had gained in great meaſure by her own valour. But after her 
death, he did not think fit to leave het daughter Elfwina in 
poſſeſſion of a demeſne, which put it in her power to raiſe new 
troubles in England by ſome ill-contrived match. And in- 
deed, there are hiſtorians who affirm the young princes had 
reſolved upon marrying a Daniſh prince ©, and that therefore 
her uncle deprived her of her dominions. He was afraid, no 
doubt the would introduce the enemies of the kingdom into 


thoſe very places, that with ſo much difficulty had been wreſt- 


ed out of their hands. However this be, after Elfleda's death, 


he ſeized upon Mercia, and carried his niece with him into 
Weſlex. In all likelihood ſhe. paſſed the reſt of her days in 
a nunnery. Whether Elfwina's deſign of marrying a Dan: 
was matter of fact, or an invention to vindicate the King's 
proccedings againſt his niece, it equally proves, what was be- 
fore obſerved, that Ethelred and Elfleda were proprictors ot 
Mercia. If they had been no more than governors, Edward 
would have had no occaſion to alledge her intended marriage 
as a reaſon to deprive. her of the government; as, on the 
other hand, there would have been no neceffity of inventing 
ſuch a pretence, ſuppoſing there was no foundation for it. J 
have cnlarged a little on this ſubject, becauſe of the great 
variety of opinions concerning the right and title of carl Ethel. 
red. | 

[921] [922] In their wars with Edward, the Danes daily 
loſt ground, whilſt the king, who knew how to improve his 
advantages puſhed them inceflantly without giving them time 
to breathe. By which means he at length compelled them 
to ſubmit, and own him once more for their ſovereign. 
The Mercian-Danes were the firſt that threw down their arms. 
The Eaſt-Angles followed ſoon after, and ſubmitted without 
terms. The Northumbrians were the laſt, as being the moſt 
powerful, almoſt all Northumberland being inhabited by 
Danes. The progreſs Edward had made in the other pro- 
vinces, convinced them, it would be better to ſubmit than 
continue a war, which muſt end in their ruin. They were 
then governed by three kings. Sithric and Nigel his brother 
reigned beyond the Tine, and Reginald, who reſided at York, 
ruled all the country between, the Tine and the Humber, 
Some time after, Sithric having lain his brother Nigel, be- 
came ſole king of the North. 

The ſtate of the Welih depended in ſome meaſure on that 
of the Danes. As long as the Danes were in arms, the kings 
of England left the Welſh peaceably to enjoy their liberty. 
But as ſoon as they had nothing to tear from the north, they 
ſeldom failed to attack them. At ſuch a juncture it was, that 
Elfleda, athſted by the troops of the king her brother, com- 
pelled them to become her tributaries. After her death the 
Welſh endeavoured to free themſclves from the tribute the 
had laid upon them, and to keep Edward employed, tent 4 
powerful aid to the Danes. Edward, having then Other 2t- 
fairs upon his hands, took no. notice of it: but as ſoon as he 
had concluded a peace with the Danes, marched againſt Rees 


ap Madoc d, king of Wales, who was aſſiſted by Leoffreth, a 


Daniſh general. After ſeveral indecifive {kirmiſhes, Edward 


then belonged to the Danes, came into him. Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 353 
Brompt. p. 833. | 

She alto built or repaired ſome at Stafford, Bridgnorth, Runekhorne in 
Cheſhire, and at Scoriate or Seargate. Sax, Ann. Huntingd, Hoved. Thcic 
caſtles were built to ſecure the Mercian frontiers again{ the Daniſh and W lth 
incurſions. Tyr. p. 316. | 

It was demolithed by Ecfrid king of Northumberland, and afterwards 
by the Danes. | | , 

= And took Brecenanmere (ſuppoſed to be Brecknock.) She alſo took in 
918 Derby, and in 920 Leicetter, York, &c. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. 

* Anno 917, the Danes flew many of the Engliſh at Hocnorton in Ox- 
fordſhire; but a body of them was defeated the ſame year at Leighton in 
Bedfordſhire, Anno 921, the Danes beſieged Toceſter in Northampton: 
ſhire, and Wigmore in Herefordſhire, but were repulſed. The fame year 
they took Colcheſter, and killed all the people in it; but making an attempt 
upon Maldon, they were beaten back, and loſt ſeveral hundreds of men. 
Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 353. Brompt. : 

» Ingulph ſays, that in reſpect of the cities ſhe built, the caſtles ſhe forti- 
fied, and the armies ſhe managed, it might have been thought ſhe had chang: 
ed her ſex. She died at Tamworth in Staffordihire, and was buried in the 
porch of the monaſtery of St. Peter in Glouceſter, which the and her buf 

and had built. Sax. Ann. Malmfb, lib. v. cap. 5. 
© Reginald king of the Danes. See Tyre], 
4 1. e. Rees the fon of Madoc. - Rapin, 
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ing the uſual tribute. 
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t laſt obtained a ſignal victory, which reduced the Welſh 


king to a neceſſity of ſuing for peace, with a promiſe of pay- 
In fine, the Britons of Cumberland, 
who had put themſelves under the protection of the Danes, 
ſubmitted alſo to Edward. Some hiſtorians pretend, the kin 
of Scotland following their example, did homage for his king- 
dom of the king of England. But the Scots not only deny 
the fact, but maintain it could not poſſibly be, ſince the word 
Homage was never uſed in Great Britain till atter the Nor- 
man conqueſt. But this reaſon is not decifive, for the thing 
fignificd by that term might be in uſe under another name. 
And indeed, the ſovereignty of Alfred and Edward over the 
Northumbrian Danes and the Mercians in the time of Ethel- 
red and Elfleda, was nothing elſe but a right of homage 
from thoſe countries, though perhaps the word was not then 
in uſe. | : TS 
25] Edward was enjoying the fruits of his victories, 
feared and reſpected by all that could give him any umbrage 
at home, and greatly eſteemed by all princes abroad, when 
death took him out of the world in 925, after a reign ot 
twenty-four years e. He gained as great a reputation by his 
arms as the king his father, ſince, like him, he gave law to 


all England, and procured the kingdom a repoſe. But if 


he equalled the great Alfred in military virtues, it mult be 
owned he was far ſhort of his illuſtrious father in all other 
reſpects f. | | i 
He had children by three wives, the firſt named Egwina, 
a ſhepherd's daughter, was only a concubine. An hiſtorian 
relates concerning this woman, a ſort of romance, which, on 
account of the ſequel, it will be neceſſary to infert. I call it 
4 romance, ſince, by the author's own confeſſion, it has no 
better foundation than ſome old ſongs handed down to his 
time s; much the ſame with your Spaniſh romances, wherein 
are related ſeveral ſtories of their ancient kings. The hiſto- 


rian ſays, Egwina, a ſhepherd's daughter, as the lay afleep in 


the fields, dreamt that the moon ſhone out of her womb o 
bright, that all England was enlightned by the ſplendor. 
Some time after, ſhe took occafion to relate her dream to an 
old woman that had been king Edward's nurſe. This wo- 
man, who pretended to interpret dreams, imagining. there was 
ſomething extraordinary in this, took Egwina into her houle, 
and educated her not as a country girl, but as a perſon of 
quality. Egwina anſwered all the old nurſe's care and pains 


about her, and in time became an accomplithed beauty. 


Whilſt ſhe was in the houſe of her benctactrets, prince Ed- 
ward, before he was king, happening to pals-by the place 
where his nurſe lived, made her a vifit. He caſt his eyes on 
Egwina, and immediately fell in love with her. His paſſion 
was ſo violent, that in the moſt moving and affecting manner 
he ſolicited the nurſe to put him in polleſſion of the charm- 


| 8. A r HM E 
IL'LSWAL D, Edward's eldeſt ſon, ſurviving his father 


but a few days, and the reſt of the legitimate children 
being all under age, Athelſtan, ſon of Egwina, was placed 
on the throne, with the conſent of the clergy and nobility. 
[925] Tho' this prince had a mixture of baſe and royal blood 
in his veins, the laſt had fo far the aſcendant, that the blemith 


of his birth was entirely effaced by his noble qualities. Al- 


fred his grandfather had conferred the honour of knighthood 
upon him, by girding him with a ſword according to the cul- 
tom of thoſe days. Edward his father had committed the 
care of his education to carl Ethelred his brother-in-law, and 
the princeſs Elfleda his fiſter, who did their utmoſt to train 
him up to virtue. As he had been preſent at all their coun- 
cils, and attended them in all their warlike expeditions, he 
had acquired fo great experience both in military and politi- 
cal affairs, as, joincd to his natural parts, gained him the ef- 
tcem of all the world. So that when he mounted the throne, 
he was not only of a fit age, being then in his thirtieth year, 
but alſo very capable to govern. Hiſtory does not inform us 


what determined the Engliſh to give the crown to this prince, 


notwithſtanding his illegitimate birth Þ, However, his father 
thought this defect a ſutficient reaſon to ſet him by, and name 
for his ſucceflor another of his ſons born in wedlock, though 
younger than Athelſtan. In all appearance, after the death of 


Ile died at Farrington in Berkſhire, and was buried at Wincheſter by 
his father. Sax. Ann. Malinſb. 


He built and repaired ſeveral caſtles and towns, viz. Anno 978, he built 


= to caſtles at Buckingham, one on each fide the river Ouſe. Anno 919, he 


5 and fortified Maldon in Eſſex. 


»41t one at Bedford, on the ſouth fide of the river. Anno 920, he repaired 
Anno 92 f. he did the ſame at Toceſter in 


© jy rthamptonſhire, Wigmore in Heretordſhire, Colcheſter in Eſſex, and 


5 Hunting 


on. Anno 


nn 22, he built a caſtle at Stamford. Anno 923, he re- 
pared Thelwall in 


heſhire and Mancheſter. Anno 924, he built a new 


one of their kings. 
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ing Egwina. The old woman, who had a great affection for 
Edward, and had always the dream in her thoughts, yielded 
to his requeſt, and induced Egwina to conſent to what he 
deſired fo paſſionately. From that time, Edward was ex- 
tremely fond of Egwina, and had by her three children, of 
whom Athelſtan, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him. Alfred the ſe— 
cond died before his father. The third was a daughter, called 
by tome Editha, by others Beatrix. | 
By another wite, Edward had two ſons and fix daughters 
Eliwald, the eldeft fon, died at Oxford a few days atter his 
father; ſo that he had no time to taſte the ſweets of a crown. 


Edwin the ſecond was deprived of his juſt rights, and came 


to a tragical end, as ſhall be related hereafter. Of the fix 
daughters, ſome were married to powerful princes, by the 
care of their brother Athelſtan, and others became nuns, El- 
fleda the eldeſt was abbeſs of Ramſey in Hampſhire. Ogina 
was married to Charles the Simple, king of France, and was 
mother of Lewis d'Outre-Mer. Edilda paſſed her days in a 
monaſtery. The fourth, of the fame name, was married to 
Hugh the Great, earl of Paris, father of Hugh Caper. Ed— 
githa was wife of Otho, emperor of Germany. Edgiva the 
youngeſt eſpouſed Lewis the Blind, king of Provence, who 
had a ſon by her, named Conſtantine. N 

By Edgiva his third wife, Edward had two ſons and two 
daughters. Edmund and Edred, the two ſons, were both 
kings of England. Edburga was a nun, and her fiſter Edgiva 
was married to Lewis prince of Aquitain. It is very probable 
this Edgiva was confounded with her fiſter of the fame name 
by the ſecond wife, who was married to Lewis king of Pro- 
vence, becauſe there was then no prince of Aquitain men— 
tioned 1n hiſtory. 3 
Ihe Daniſh hiſtorians give Edward another daughter nam— 
ed Thyra, who, as they athrin, was wife of Gorman III. 
It is ſtrange they ſhould ſpeak fo poſi- 
tively of a princets of England, unknown to all the Engliſh 
hiſtorians, 

Daring the reign of Edward the Elder, Rollo chief of the 
Normans in France, had gotten ſuch firm footing in Neuſtria, 
that 1t was not in the power of the French to drive him 
thence, Charles the Simple, then king of France, was torced, 
in order to tree himſelf from the continual fears of fo trouble- 
ſome a neighbour, to give him a grant of that part of Neu- 
ſtria he was poſſeſſed of, lying between the Seine and the 
Epte, with the title of duke of Normandy. The conditions 
were that Rollo ſhould do homage to the crown of France, 
be baptized, and marry Gitelle the king's daughter. Rollo 
died, according to Mezerai, in 917. Some place his death 
in 924, and others with ſtill lets reaſon in 928. William his 
ſon, by Poppa daughter of the carl of Baycux, was his ſuc- 
ceſſor. | 


LS T A N. 


Elſward, Ethelſtan's mature age and noble qualities gained 
him the preference before Edwin, the eldeſt of the legitimate 
ſons, but too young to govern |, 

This election however was not pleaſing to all. Some of 
the principal lords diſdaining to be governed by a baſtard, 
conſpired to dethrone Athelſtan, and place Edwin in his room. 
Alfred, chief of the conſpirators, had even taken private 
meaſures to ſeize Athelſtan at Wincheſter, and put out his 
eyes. The plot being dilcovered, he was apprehended by the 
king's order, but would confeſs nothing. He obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in proteſting his innocence, and offered to purge him- 
ſelf by oath in the preſence of the pope. Although this way 
of juſtifying himſelf was tar from being a proof of his inno- 
cence, Athelftan was ſatisfied with it, and ſent him to Rome, 
to take his oath before pope John. Perhaps he was unwilling 
to begin his reign with blood, or, it may be, was apprehenſive 
the treating too ſeverely a perſon of the firſt rank, would draw 
upon him the ill-will of the nobles. Shortly after, word was 
ſent him from Rome, that Alfred having ſworn his innocence 
before the pope, ſuddenly fell into a fainting fit, which laf- 
ing three days, ended with his life ; and that the pope, con- 
vinced by this accident of Alfred's perjury, had ordered his 
body to remain in the Englith college till the kings pleaſure 
ſhould be known. Athelſtan, pleaſed with being thus rid of 


town at Nottingham, on the ſouth fide of the Trent; and alſo one near 
Bakewe!l in Derbyſhire. Sax. Ann. Huntingd. Brompt. 
Magis ex Cantilenis, quam ex libris, ſays Malmſbury. The ſtory is told 
at large in Brompton, 5. 831. 
* Malmſbury ſays, that there was no other objection againſt him but this, 
if it was true, p. 48. 
Athelſtan was crowned at Kingſton upon Thames by Athelm archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. This ceremony of crowning and anointing the Engliſh kings 
was, in all probability, firſt uſed in the reign of Alfred. 
B b King 
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his enemy, without having directly contributed to his death, 
conſented he ſhould have a chriſtian burial. However, his 


lands were confiſcated, and given to Malmſbury monaſtery. 


The king took care to inſert in the grant the whole conſpi- 
'racy, to teſtify to the world that he dedicated to God what 
was his own. 

In the mean time, new troubles were preparing for the 
king. As the Danes, ſettled in England, had been ſubdued 
by force, they thought it lawful to uſe the ſame means to 
ſhake off their yoke. The death of Edward, and the con- 
ſpiracy of Alfred, affording them, as they imagined, a ta- 
vourable opportunity to revolt, they had begun to take ſuch 
meaſures as obliged Athelſtan to march into their country. 
He would doubtleſs have met with more reſiſtance, had he 
given them time to make greater preparations. But as they 
had not yet drawn their forces together, they were ſo ſur— 
prized by the arrival of the king on their frontiers, that 
without endeavouring to defend themſelves, they returned to 
their allegiance. Sithric, one of their kings , went and ſued 
for peace, upon what terms the king was pleaſed to impoſe. 
Athelſtan, being defirous to live in peace with the Danes, 
that he might have time to eſtabliſh himſelf in the throne, 
not only pardoned his revolt, but gave him his fiſter Editha 
in marriage, on condition he would receive baptiſm N 

The troubles in the north being thus appealed, Athelſtan 
marched back to Weſſex, where advice was brought him toon 
after of Sithric's death, who by a former marriage had left 
two ſons, Anlaff and Godtrid m. As the hiſtories of thoſe 
times are not very particular, we are ignorant of the reaſon of 
Athelſtan's reſolving to deprive theſe two princes of their 
father's dominions. However that be, as ſoon as he heard of 
Sithric's death, he returned at the head of his army into 
Northumberland. His march was ſo expeditious, that Anlaft 
and Godfrid, as well as Reginald, another Daniſh king reftd- 
ing at York, had ſcarce time to eſcape falling into his hands. 
Their haſty flight gave him opportunity of becoming mal- 
ter of all Northumberland, except the caſtle of York. 

Though he had taken care to fecure his conqueſt, by 
placing ſtrong garriſons in all the towns, he was uncaſy at 
the eſcape of the three Daniſh princes. He would have been 
glad to have had them in his power, but that was impoſſible. 
It was not known what was become of Reginald, and Anlaff 
was fled into Ireland, where it was not eaſy to come at him. 
Athelſtan therefore was forced to be ſatisfied with requiring 
Conſtantine king of Scotland to deliver up Godtrid, who had 
retired into his dominions. Conſtantine, being ſenſible he 
was not in condition to deny any thing to a prince at the 
head of ſo powerful an army, promited to deliver thegprince, 
and give him a meeting at Dacor n. But whilſt he was pre- 
paring for his journey, Godfrid made his eſcape, cither 
through the negligence or connivance of Conſtantine, who 
however went to meet Athelſtan, accompanied with Eugenius 
king of Cumberland. 
cuſes for the Danith prince's eſcape. , But if the Engliſh hil- 
rorians are to be credited, he obliged both the kings to do 
homage tor their kingdoms e. However, the Scots poſitively 
deny that England had ever any right of ſovereignty over 
Scotland till the twelfth century. But this diſpute, which 
was never decided, will for the future be dropt, ſince Eng- 
land and Scotland make now but one kingdom. | 

Before Athelſtan quitted the north, Godfrid made an at- 
tempt upon York, by means of the caſtle, where he had ſtill 
ſome friends. But miſſing his aim, he put to fea, where 
for ſome time he exerciſed piracy, At length, tired with 
that way of lite, he ſurrendered himſelf to the king of Eng- 
land, who received him kindly, and allowed him a hand- 
ſome penſion. Some time after, upon ſome diſguſt or ill- 
grounded ſuſpicion, he withdrew again, and was never more 
heard of. | | 

Anlaff, a prince of greater abilities than his brother, took 
better meatures for his reſtoration. He had retired into Ire- 
land, where being informed that the king of Scotland was 
diſpleaſed with Athelſtan, believed he might ſeize this op- 
portunity to perſuade him to eſpouſe his cauſe. To that end, 
he came to Scotland, and intimated to Conſtantine, that he 


* King of the Northumbrians. Malmſb. p. 48. 

| She was daughter to Edward and Egwina. After Sithric's death, (who 
lived but one year after his marriage) the became a nun at Poleſworth in 
Warwickſhire, Flor. Worc. Malmſb. Jo. Wallingtord ſays, that Sithric upon 
his marriage with Editha, was advanced by Athelitan to the title of king, and 
that. he gave him for his kingdom all the country from the river Tees, as far 
as Edinburgh; from which time the Danes began to ſettle in thoſe parts, 
who before rambled about all over England. See 'Tyrr, p. 330. 

n Flor, Wor. more probably ſuppoſes Anlaff not to have been the ſon of 
Sithric king of Northumberland, but of another of that name, king of Ire- 
land, and who had married the daughter of Conſtantine, p. 603, Brompt. 
839. 


Athelſtan admitted Conſtantine's ex- 
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had reaſon to fear the worſt from the king of England. I- 
repreſented to him, that Athelſtan having by ſurprize ſeize 
upon Northumberland, without any the leaſt pretence, migh. 
proceed in the ſame manner with regard. to Scotland, ane 
therefore it was abſolutely neceflary to prevent him. 'To th: 
he added the offer of a powerful aid from Ireland, aſſurine 
him, with that increaſe of ſtrength, he might cafily dri“ 
Athelſtan out of Northumberland, and free himſelf from 
troubleſome and dangerous neighbour, by reftoring th: 
kingdom to the Danes, who would ſerve as a barrier again: 
England. Anlaff found no great difficulty to prevail wil, 
the king of Scotland, who, befides his being ſecretly exaſ{|.- 
rated at the haughty reception he met with at the late inte. 
view, was grown uneaſy at Athelſtan's ſucceſſes, and appr.. 
henſive of being invaded himſelf. He reſolved therefore 
embark in this enterprize ; and having concerted mealurc. 
with Anlaft, they parted, in order to prepare what each has 
engaged to provide, 1 
Mean while Athelſtan, having viewed his garriſons, a. 
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taken all the precautions he thought proper to ſecure his lun 


conqueſts, was returned into Weflex, where he remained in 
peace, not knowing what his enemies had plotted again! 
him. Shortly after, he was engaged in a war with Howe! 
king of Wales. This new enemy was raiſed by Conſtantine, 
to keep him employed againſt the Welſh, while he and An. 
laff ſhould invade Northumberland. Athelſtan, by his exp.- 
dition, broke all the meaſures of the king of Scotland. The 
moment he was informed of the motions of the Welſh, an 
the aid ſent them by Conſtantine, he marched into Wales, 
and, giving Howel battle, obtained a complete victory“ 
After this happy ſucceſs, he augmented the tribute paid b. 
that prince to England”. | 

[934] This war being thus ended, Athelſtan approached 
the borders of Scotland, to make Conſtantine repent of hi 
affiſting the Welſh. As ſoon as he entered the enemy's covn- 
try, he took lome towns, and gave the Scots reaſon to dre: 
more conſiderable lofles. As Anlaff was not yet arrived wit! 
the promited ſupplies, Conſtantine durſt not venture to en. 
gage alone in this war againſt ſo powerful an enemy, who 
was already in his dominions, and in condition to carry 0: 
his conquetts much further. Wherefore, to gain time till the | 
Iriſh joined him, he ſued for peace. Athelſtan readily grant. 
ed his requeſt, being extremely defirous to make that prince 
his friend, for fear he ſhould countenance the inſurrections o 
the Northumbrians. For this reaſon he reſtored to him all 
the places he had conquered in Scotland, in expectation cf 
gaining by this generoſity a prince whoſe friendſhip it was 
his intereſt to cultivate. , Some hiſtorians however affirm, 
Athelſtan obliged Conſtantine to do him homage for Scot- 
land: but this is what the Scots will never allow. 

[938 | Athelſtan's generoſity was not ſufficient to hinder 
Conſtantine from purſuing the execution of his firſt projects. 
He rather haſtened his preparations the. more, being cx-_ 
tremely vexed, he ſhould be forced to receive obligation 
from a prince whom he always conſidered as his enemy. 
Mean while Athelſtan was returned to Weflex, where h. 
hoped to enjoy ſome repoſe, as he ſaw nothing likely to git 
him any diſturbance. But he met at home in his own fam!!! 
with what troubled him more than any thing the war coul 
occaſion. Zo 

A certain court-lord, enemy to prince Edwin, the kings 
brother, accuſed the young prince of being concerned in Al 
tred's conſpiracy. The king too readily gave car to this ac- 
cuſation : he was eaftly induced to believe that a prince, in 
whoſe favour the conſpiracy was formed, was not innocent. 
It may be too, he was not ſorry to find him guilty, as it gas: 
him an opportunity to diſpatch him out of the way. How: 
ever, he would not put him to death publicly, but ordered 
him to be expoſed to the fury of the waves in a veffel wit: 
out fails or rudder. The young prince went on board, pre. 
teſting his innocence ; but finding the. king inexorable, “ 
caſt himſelf headlong into the ſea. Athelſtan at firſt ww 
ſecretly pleaſed with this occaſion to deſtroy his brother; bi. 
the moment he had gratified his paſſion, was feized wit! 
grievous remorſe, To quiet his conſcience, he was advits 


» Dacre in Cumberland. Camd. | 

* This homage is neither mentioned in the Saxon Annals, nor in Mu 
nus Scotus, nor Florence of Worceſter. 

? But Athelſtan took it and pulled it down, Malmſb. p. go. 

4 But he reſtored Howel and Conſtantine, to their kingdoms, fay!ts 
* It was more glorious to make a king, than to be one.“ Malibu, þ 
48. Prompt. p. 838. | 

Malmſbury intimates it was he who firſt laid it on. p. 50. | 

* With the prince was put on board his eſquire, who, after the prince he 
caft himſelf into the fea, was reſolved to fave himſelf if he could, and nic 
ing with better fortune, was driven on ſhore at a place called Whittaind, ch 
the coaſt of Picardy. Malm. Broimpt. | Nor 

Nov 


itſelf in his ſcabbard. 
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to atone for his crime by ſome meritorious act. With this 
view he founded the abbey of Middleton in Dorſetſhire th 
where prayers were offered to Heaven, day and night, for 
him and his brother's ſoul. The hiſtorians add, that, not 


content with this, he ſubmitted to a ſeven years penance, 
but do not inform us wherein it conſiſted. E 
had not reaſon long to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his malicious 
calumnies. One day, as he waited at table with the King's 


Edwin's accuſer 


cup, one of his feet ſhpping, he would certainly have fallen, 
had he not by the nimblenets ot the other recovered himſelf: 
whereupon he jokingly ſays, “ See how one brother helps 
another.” This jeſt coſt him his life. Athelſtan, who 
overheard what he ſaid, taking it for a reproach or banter 


upon him, ordered him to be executed immediately, and 


thus revenged his brother's death by that of his falſe ac- 
cuſer 127 | do | ; . 

; Whilſt theſe things paſſed at court, Conſtantine continued 
his preparations for the execution of the project concerted be- 
tween him and Anlaff. This laſt, whom fome groundletly 
ſtyle king of Ireland, had found means to engage in the 
league the Iriſh, Welth, and Northumbrian Danes, who ar- 


dently defired to have a king of their own nation on the 


throne. Anlaff appeared as head of this league, though Con- 
ſtantine was no leſs concerned in it, the war being carried on 
chiefly at his expence- This project was managed fo pri- 
vately, that Anlaff entered the Humber with a flect of fix 


hundred fail, and invaded Northumberland before Athelſtan 


had any inteligence of his motions. With ſo conſiderable 
forces, and the aſſiſtance of the Danes ſettled in thoſe parts, 
he caſily became maſter of ſeveral ill-guarded towns: but 
the fortified places that were well garriſoned by the Engliſh, 
ſtopped his progreſs, and gave Athelſtan time to aſſemble his 
army. He ulcd fo great expedition, that he furprited the two 
confederate princes. They were now upon the march towards 
Bernicia, in order to conquer it for the king of Scotland, but 
found they were obliged to turn back to oppoſe king Athel- 
ſtan, who was very near them, when they unagined him as 
yet employed in his preparations. The two armies met at 
e x Where a bloody battle was fought. Victory 
declared tor Athelſtan, and the allics loſt Conſtantine, king 
of Scotland, and fix other Iriſh or Welth kings, and twelve 
earls or general officers. This victory was chiefly owing to 
the valour of Turketul, the king's couſin, who was atter— 
vards abbot of Croyland. Athelſtan, after winning this 
battle, eaſily extended his conqueſts farther into Scotland; 
and chaſtiſed the Welſh by raiſing their tribute to twenty” 
pound weight of gold, three hundred of filver, and twenty- 
hve thouſand head of cattle : befides, they were pent up be- 
Fond the Wye, and loſt all the country between that river and 
the Severn. As for the Northumbrian Danes, who had 
openly joined with the allies, Athelſtan for a puniſhment en- 
created their yoke, and kept tor the future a ftricter hand 
over them. After he had ſettled the affairs of the north, he 
marched againſt the Corniſh Britons, who had likewiſe athit- 
ed the contederates, He took Exeter, formerly deſtroyed by 


the Danes, and cauſed it to be repaired and fortified. From 


that time, the Britons were forced to retire beyond the Tamar, 
which ſerved for a boundary to the two nations. They were, 
before this expedition, mixed with the Englith in ſome of the 
weſtern counties. | 

In almoſt every page of the hiſtories of thoſe days, we 
meet with miracles wrought in favour of the friends and pro- 


tectors of the monks. Athelſtan, who had been a good be- 


netactor to them, with intent to atone for the murder of his 
brother, was a great favourite with them : accordingly they 
have not failed to give him the uſual marks of their gratitude. 
They fay, at the word of St. John of Beverly, he ſtruck his 
{word three yards deep into a ſolid rock, which yielded like 
butter. They tell us alſo, that having loſt his ſword in the 
battle of Brunanburgh, another from heaven came and ſheathed 
But it would be loſt time to relate all 


© Now called Melton-ubbey ; it lies three miles north of the Piddle. The 


grenteſt part of it 1s ſtill ſtanding, as having been the feat of the Tregonwells 


ever ſince its diſſolution; from whom it is lately come to the Lutterells of 
Dunſter-caſtle, by the marriage of the heirefs of fir John Tregonwell. 
Camd. Add. to Dorſetſhire. | 

As the affair of Edwin is the only thing that ſullies the memory of 
Athelſtan, Malmſbury, who relates it, diſbelicves the whole ſtory, becauſe 
of his great kindnels to his other brothers and fiſters, and owns it was 
grounded only on ſome old ballads. Huntingdon ſpeaks of the lois of Ed- 
win by ſea, but mentions it as a ſad accident, and a great misfortune 
to Athelſtan. Brompton indeed delivers it as a certain truth. But Buchanan 
the Scotch hiſtorian (ſuch was his malice to this king's memory) makes 
Athelſtan not only to have procured the death of his brother Edwin, but 


ally of his tather king Edward, whom he therefore fancies to have been 
5 called the Martyr; and not content with this neither, adds, that he put to 


2 his brother Edred alto. More miſtakes can ſearce be committed in fo 
4p lines; for, in the ſirſt place, it is agreed by all our hiſtorians, that king 
Edward died a natural death; and as for him whom he calls the Martyr, he 


the miracles the monks have thought ſit to ſtuff their hiſtories 
with. It will not be amiſs however to note, that rhe cuſtom 
of embelliſhing all remarkable events with miracles, was in 
faſhion tor ſeveral ages. | 1 

I ſhall conclude the reign of Athelſtan with an incident the 
beſt hiſtorians have thought worth their notice. A few days 
before the battle of Brunanburgh, Anlaff wanting to know 
the poſture of the enemy, went into the Engliſh camp dif- 
guiſed like a harper, as Alfred the Great had formerly done. 
But notwithſtanding his diſguiſe, he was known by a ſoldier, 
who however ſuffered him to go away undiſcovered. As toon. 
as the ſoldier thought him fate, he told Athelſtan what had 
happened, and adviſed him to remove his tent, judging 
Anlaft had tome deſign upon that quarter. He excuſed him- 
felt for not having difcovered this ſecret ſooner, by ſaying, 
„be had formerly given his military oath to Anlaff, and 
therefore could not reſolve to betray him.” Athelſtan 
torgave him, and followed his advice, which he ſoon found 
to be of great couſequence. The next night the Daniſh prince, 
vith a body of choſen troops, attacked the Engliſh camp, 
and penetrated to the very place where he had ſeen the king's 
tent. A biſhop (coming to the camp that night, and) acci- 
dentally pitching his tent in the ſame place, was ſlain with all 
his followers. 

[941] Athelſtan out-lived the victory of Brunanburgh but 
three years. He died a natural death 941, in the forty-ſixth 
year of his age, and the fixtcenth of his reign?. Hiſtorians 
have dilated on the glorious ſucceſs of his arms, but much 
more on the miracles heaven wrought in his favour. But 
without inſiſting on the wonders his hiſtory abounds, with, I 
ſhall content myſelf with giving him this commendation : his 
merits made him to be equally teared by his neighbours, be- 
loved by his ſubjects, and reſpected by the greateſt princes in 
Europe:. The emperor Otho, and Hugh the Great, his 
brothers-1n-law, gave him frequent demonſtrations of their 
eſteem, by making him confiderable preſents. The noble 
matches he made tor thoſe of his fiſters who preferred the 
marriage-ſtate to a cloyſter, are clear evidences of his ercat 
reputation in the world: his ſiſter Ogina, widow of Charles 
the Simple, king of France, being obliged to fly for refuge 
into England with her ſon Lewis, who from thence had the 
ſurname of Outremer, he gave them an honourable reception, 
and furniſhed them with all things neceflary during their exile. 
It is even athrmed, his application and credit did not a little 
contribute to the reſtoring the king his nephew to the throne 
of his anceſtors. Though he ſeemed to be entirely engroſſed 
by military affairs, he found time however to cauſe juſtice 
and civil government to flouriſh in his dominions ; witneſs the 
excellent laws he from time to time added to thoſe of Alfred 
his grandfather. It appears from thele laws, ſeveral whereof 
are ſtill extant, that his intent was, all perſons, ecclefiaſtical 
as well as civil, ſhould be ſubject to them. He was no friend 
to thoſe privileges and immunities the clergy have fo much 
improved, and which very often ſerve only to authorize wick- 
edneſs, and prove a ſanctuary to criminals. | 

Amongſt all the monuments of his piety, which for the 
molt part conſiſted only in building and endowing monaſte- 
ries, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, the tranflation 
of the Scriptures into Saxon, the then vulgar tongue, is one; 


I 
the uſefulneſs whereof appears to be leaſt dubious. He took 


particular care to have it well done, employing thoſe that 


were deemed the moſt learned perſons in the kingdom. Hence 
it is evident, how much the ſtate of learning had been im- 
proved by the wiſe regulations of the great Alfred, ſince in 
his time it would have been impoſſible to find any Engliſhman 


capable of undertaking © work of that nature. 


The famous Dunſtan, ſo often mentioned hereafter, was 
born in the firſt year of this reign. | 

Athelſtan having no iftue, Edmund, the eldeſt of the legi- 
timate ſons of Edward the elder, was unanimouſly placed on 
the throne. | 


Oo 


was ſon of king Edgar, nor did he begin to reign till above a hundred and 
ſitty-years after. But as for what Buchanan objects againſt ſome of our late 
hiſtorians for making Conſtantine to do homage tor Scotlaud to Athelſtan, 
he ſeems to be in the right. Sec note above. 

x Suppoled to be Bromtord, near Bromridge, in Northumberland; tho? 
ſome think it was fomewhere nearer the Humber, In the Detcription of this 
battle, the hiſtorians and poets of that age are extraordinary full of rapture 
and bombait. The Saxon Annaliit, wont to be ſober and ſuceinct, launches 
out ſtrangely upon this occafion. Sax. Annal. 938. Axminſter, in the bor- 
ders of Devonſhire, is famous for the tombs of the Saxon princes tlain ii 
this battle of Brunanburgh, and brought hither after their death. Camd. 
vol. i. p. 44. After this victory, Athelitan took Cumberland and Weiſtmor- 


land from the Scots, and recovered Northumberland from the Danes. 


He died at Gloceſter, and was buried with a great many trophies at 
Malmſbury. 

z Malmibury concludes king Athelſtan's character with this ſcntence ; 
« His life was little in time, but great in action.“ lib. it. | 


Vhere 
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| THELSTAN left England in profound tranquility. 

The Welſh paid their tribute regularly. Anlaff, after 
his defeat, was retired into Ireland, where he ſeemed to lay 
aſide all thoughts of any farther projects ; and the Danes re- 
mained in ſubjection. As ſoon as this prince was laid in bis 


grave, the Danes prepared for a revolt, Edmund's youth, 


made them hope they ſhould at length be able to accompliſh 
their long projected defign of having a king of their own 
nation, and throwing off the Engliſh yoke. Anlaft having 
perfect intelligence how they ſtood inclined, reſolved to ſeize 
this juncture to recover the crown of Northumberland. But 
as he was ſenfible this grand undertaking could not be exe- 
cuted without a foreign aid, he found means to perſuade Olaus, 
king of Norway, to eſpouſe his cauſe, who promiſed to aſſiſt 
him to the utmoſt of his power. With the troops lent him 
by this prince, he once more entered Northumberland, and 
appearing before York, the gates were opened to him, by 
means of the good underſtanding between him and the principal 
inhabitants. [942] The example of the metropolis was fol- 
lowed by moſt of the other towns, whoſe garriſons were either 


expelled, or cut in pieces by the citizens, who were generally 


of Daniſh race. Anlaff, not content with being maſter of 
Northumberland, marched into Mercia *, where his country- 
men received him with open arms, and aſſiſted him in re- 
covering ſeveral places which Edward the Elder had formerly 
taken from them. | 

Though Edmund was not above ſeventeen or eighteen 
years old, the progreſs of the enemy was ſo far from daunting 
Rim, that it rather made him more eager to decide by a battle, 
to whom the country ſo often and ſo long contended tor, 
ſhould belong. As ſoon as he had drawn all his forces to- 
gether, he reſolutely marched towards the north, though he 
well knew the ſuperiority of his enemy. On the other hand, 
Anlaff hearing Edmund was advancing with long, marches to 
give him battle, went to meet him with the ſaine reſolution. 
The two armies meeting near Cheſter , came to an engage- 
ment, wherein victory held the balance ſo even, that when 
night came, neither could boaſt of the leaſt advantage. Both 
ſides prepared to renew the fight as ſoon as day thould ap- 


pear. But the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, who 


were in the two armies, laboured 1o carneſtly to make peace, 


that a treaty was begun that very evening, and concluded 


by break of day. This peace was the more eafily made, as 
neither of the parties could inſiſt upon any advantage gained 


in that day's action, ſince neither of them could know either 


their own or their enemy's lois. By this treaty, Edmund was 
obliged to deliver up to the Danes all the country lying north 


of the Roman highway called Watling-ftreet, which divided 


England into almoſt two cqual parts, runing from North 
Wales to the moſt ſouthern parts of Kent, quite to the lea. 


Edmund was not at all pleaſed with theſe terms, but was in 


1 Manner forced to accept them by the nobles that were in 
his army. Theſe lords, weighing the hapes of recovering 
what was loſt, with the apprehenſion of being {till greater 
loſers, judged it better to end the war on thete conditions, 
than continue it with the hazard of what migft happen. 
Doubtleſs the remembrance of the calamities England was 
formerly expoſed to, made them the more willing to came 
to this refolution. Accordingly Anlaff was put in the pol- 
ſeſhon of the kingdom of Northumberland, whole bounds by 
this treaty were enlarged with ſcveral counties, which his 
father Sithric had never enjoyed. | 

The Northumbrian Danes had not reaſon long to rejoice 
at the reſtoration of Anlaff, which they had ſo ardently de- 
fired. This prince having contracted a large debt with the 
king of Norway, for the troops he had lent him, was willing 
to pay it. To this end he laid heavy taxes on the people, by 
which he forfeited their affection. The inhabitants of the 
ancient kingdom of Deira were the firſt that revoltyd ; and 
having ſent for Reginald, his brother Godtrid's ſon, growned 
him king at York. Reginald was no ſooner on the Mrone, 
but he made preparations for the war againſt his uncle, who 


2 Where he beſieged Northampton; from thence he went to Tanworth, 
and ravaged all the country round about. S. Dunclm. p. 134. Hoved. Chron. 
de Mailros. 

> Ancient Cheſter, called by the Romans Urbs Legions, It was fo named 
from the twentieth legion, who were encamped here, to keep the Ordovices 
in awe: for the ſame reafon it was called by the Britith, or Welth, Cnerleon; 
and by the Saxons Legeaceſter, ſuppoſed to be built about thut time. 
Rapin. 

Odo and Wulſtan. 

+ He had it, upon condition of aſſiſting Edmund in his wars both by ſca 
and land. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. p. 53. Huntingd, p. 355. 


* 
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was alſo preparing to diſpoſſeſs him. The quarrel between 


theſe two kings put Edmund upon marching towards the 
north, at the head of an army, as well to improve the pre. 
ſent opportunity, if there was any appearance of ſucceſs, 2; 
to appeaſe the troubles there, being apprehenſive they might 
give occaſion to the foreign Danes to return into Englaud. 
He arrived upon the borders of Northumberland when the 
uncle and nephew, wholly intent upon their private quarrel, 
thought of nothing leſs than repulſing the Engliſh. Probabl) 
he might with eaſe have made himſelf maſter of that kingdom; 
however he was ſatisfied with procuring peace between the two 
kings, in ſuch a manner that Reginald was to keep the crown 


he had lately received, but at the ſame time, Edmund obliged 


them both to ſwear allegiance to him, and be baptized, him. 
ſelf ſtanding godfather, 


This forced peace laſted not long, Edmund was hard; 
returned into Wellex, when the two Daniſh princes took up 


arms wath one conſent to free themſelves from this yoke, 
having engaged the Mercian Danes and the king of Cum 
berland to eſpouſe their quarrel, Whereupon, Edmund im- 
meciately marched into Mercia, and before the Danes there 
could be joined by the Northumbrians, took from them 
Leiceſter, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and ſome other 
places of leſs note. Then advancing with the ſame expe. 
dition towards Northumberland, he turprized the two kings 
before they had drawn their forces together. This ſudden 
attack threw the Northumbrians into ſuch diſorder, that the 
two kings tearing to fall into the hands of Edmund, believed 
it their only refuge to abandon the iſland, where they could 
not poſſibly remain in ſafety, ſo cloſely were they purſued, 
Their flight depriving the Danes of all hopes of withſtand- 
ing Edmund, they threw down their arms, and 1wore al- 
legiance. | 

[945] Before he returned to Weſſex, Edmund reſolved to 
punith the king of Cumberland, who, without cauſe, had 
fided with the Danes. He eaſily ſubdued that little kingdom, 
whote forces bore no proportion to his. However, he kept 
it not tor himſelf, but thought it more for his advantage to 
preſent it to the king of Scotland, in order to attach him to 
his intereſt, and prevent him from aſſiſting the Northum- 
brians J. However, he reſerved the ſovereignty of it, and 
obliged that prince to do him homage, and appear at the King 
of England's court, at the time of the ſolemn feſtivals, if 
ſummoned. This perhaps is what gave occaſion to fay, that 
from thenceforward the kings of Scotland were vaffals to the 
kings of England. They were certainly ſo with regard to 
Cumberland ; but it does not follow from hence they did 
homage tor the kingdom of Scatland. 

Edmund's ſucceſſes, his valour and abilities, rendered him 
famous both at home and abroad. The king of Denmark, 
though trequently ſolicited by the Danes in England, did 
not think proper to aſſiſt them againſt a prince of {© 


great reputation, ang from whom there was fo little to 


be got. | 

Edmund was not wholly employed in military affairs; 
there are ſonic of his laws {till in being, which demonſtrate 
how defirous he was of his people's welfare and happinels. 
Having obſerved pecuniary puniſhments were not ſutficicnt 
to put a ftop to robberies, which were generally committed 
by people who had nothing to lole, he ordered, that in gang3 
of robbers, the oldeſt of them ſhould be condemned to the 
gallows. This was the firſt law in England that made it death 
to rob or ſteal. | | 

[943] Probably this prince would have rendered his people 
happy, had his reign been longer; but a fatal accident rol- 
bed him of his life, when he began to enjoy the fruits of 
his victories. One day as he was ſolemnizing a feſtival © 4 
) 3 . | * . 3 D. . | 
Pucklekirk in Glouceſterſhire f, he ſpied Leolf, a notorious 
robber, who, though baniſhed the kingdom for his crimcs, 
had the impudence to come and fit at one of the tables in the 
hall where the king was at dinner. Enraged at his infolence, 
he commanded him to be apprehended 5. But perceiving he 


© In memory of St. Auguſtin, who firſt preached the goſpel to the Anglo- 
Saxons, Malmſb. 


Nom Puckle-Church, a finall village only, the ſeat of the Dennis, 


s Malmfb. and Brompton ſay, that the reſt of the gueſts being drunk, he 
was the only one that ſpied him, and flying upon him in a violent patſion, 
was ſtabbed, p. 54. 858. But Hoved. Chron. de Mailros, &c. ſay, that he 
received the wound as he was endeavouring to reſcue Leon his Sewer out of 
Leolt's hands. Brompton relates, that according to ſome, Leolf eſcaped 
during the confuſion and hurry occaſioned by this tragical action, 838. 


whole family have been eighteen times een of that county. Camd. 


He 
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drawing his dagger to defend himſelf, the king leapt up 
33 "ag and 8 hold of him by the hair, dragged 
hich out of the hall. This imprudent action coſt him his lite, 
Whilſt he was wholly intent upon venting his furious paſſion, 
Leolf ſtabbed him in the breaſt with his dagger, ſo that he 


immediately expired upon the body of his murderer. This 


was the tragical end of king Edmund in 948, in the twenty— 
fifth year of his age, and the eighth of his reign". By k- 
giva his wife he had two ſons, Edwy and Edgar, who did 
not ſucceed him by reaſon of their minority. Edred his brother 
was placed on the throne by the unanimous conſent ot the 


f clergy and nobility !. 


1o. 1 


E Northumbrian Danes bore the Engliſh voke with 

extreme impatience. Nothing but force was ſufficient 

to keep them in ſubjection. Whenever they thought they 

had a favourable opportunity to revolt, they feldom tailed to 
C 6 * - 7 5 1 : 1 15 N 

embrace it. Though during Edmund's reign they had not 


- 


been very ſucceſsful, yet upon news ot his death, they began 


to think of means to recover their liberty. They hoped his 
ſucceſſor, whom as yet they knew not, would not have his 


bravery, or at leaſt wanting his experience, would not have 
the ſame advantage over them. The better to exccute their 
deſigns, they gained to their fide Malcolm king of Scotland, 


- who looked upon all obligations to be cancelled by the death 


of Edmund. This prince, as well as the Danes, was per- 
ſuaded, Edred, by reaſen of his youth, would be to em- 


barraſſed at this unexpected attack, that it would not be 
poſſible for him to make any refiſtance. 


not anſiverable to their expectations. Edred, not being in— 
ferior to his predeceflor, either in conduct or courage, was fo 
very expeditious, that he was in the heart ol Northumberland, 
before the Danes were ready to oppoſe him. They were ex- 


tremely ſurpriſed to find themiclves thus attacked, when 


as yet they had hardly diſcovered their intention to revolt. 
However, as Edred was in the midſt of their country, they 
were forced to ſubmit and ſuc for peace upon what terms he 
pleaſed k. | : 

After having chaſtiſed the Danes, by fining ſome, and 
puniſhing others of the principal authors of the revolt, dred 
advanced towards Scotland, to be revenged of the ungrateful 
Malcolm. But Malcolm ſceing the Northumbrians fubdued, 
and himſelf deſtitute of aſſiſtance from that quarter, con- 
cluded a peace with Edred, paying him the homage due to 
him. | 

[9049] This expedition being ended, Edred returned into 
Weſſex, imagining he had nothing more. to tear from the 
north. But he was unacquainted with the Danes. He had 
ſcarce begun to enjoy ſome repoſe, when they revolted again 
and recalled Anlaff. Their meaſures were fo juſt, and Anlaff's 
expedition ſo great, that he made himſelf maſter of the molt 
conſiderable places before Edred could draw his army toge- 
ther. Whilſt he was preparing to ſave Northumberland, An- 


. laff continued his conqueſts and pur his affairs in ſuch condi— 


tion, that his enemy ſaw no poſſibility. of recovering that 
kingdom out of his hands. Burt the turbulent and tyrannical 


temper of the new king would not {ſuffer him to treat his 


ſubjects more gently than formerly. In a little time ſo ſtrong 
a party was formed againſt him, that he was forced once 
more to retire to Ireland, and one Eric was placed on the 
throne. [q52.] 

Mean while, part of the Northumbrians ſtill adhering to 
Anlaft, Northumberland was divided into two factions, who 
endeavouring, to deftroy one another, gave Edred an oppor- 
tunity he well knew how to improve. He marched his army 
without loſs of time into the north, whilft all was in contufion 
there, and before the Northumbrians had taken.any meaſures 
to reſiſt him l. Ar his approach, Eric fled into Scotland, 
leaving his people to the mercy of Edred, who threatned 
utterly to deſtroy their country. {950 ] Though they had no 
room to expect a ſecond pardon, after ſo notorious an abule 
of the firſt, yet as they had no refuge left, they caft them- 
ſelves upon Edred's mercy, and amuſed him with the firong- 


n He was buried at Glaſſenbury, where Dunſtan was abbot ; and the 
town where he was killed was beſtowed upon the fame monaſtery to ting 
matſies for his ſoul. | 

' And crowned at Kingſton, by Odo archbiſhop of Canterbury, S. Dunelm. 
P- 150. Hoved, 
| & Accordingly, Anno 947. Wulſtan, archbiſhop of York, and all the 
Northumbrian lords fore tealty to him in a town called Tadencliff. S. 
Dunelm, p- 156, "This ſubmiſſion of theirs was brought about by means of 
Purketule, chancellor to Edred, who was tent to reduce the Northumbrians 
to their duty. Sce Ingulph. p. 30. 

1 And deſtroyed all the rebels in a mercileſs manner. He waſted the 

a 


of ENGLAN D. ION 


During this reign Dunſtan began to appear in the world. 
He was in great favour with Edmund, who made hin abbor 
of Glaflenbury. _ | 

About this time William Long-fword, fecond Duke of 
Normandy, was aflaſſinated by Arnold carl of Flanders, in a 
little iſland of the Somme over-againft Pequigni. Richard I. 

. * — . * : I. I ; 
his ſon, a minor, ſucceeded him. As the affairs of Normandy 

F a 5 n 
will hereafter be often mixed with thoſe of England, it is nc- 
ceſſary to give an account beforchand of the ſucceſſion of th 
dukes in that dukedom. 


eſt proteſtations and moſt ſolemn oaths. 4x this bein 


zut the {ſuccets was 


i 


naturally of a generous diſpoſition, he was moved with thei 
ſubmiſſfve behaviour, and replaced Eric on the throne, ſatis- 
hed with impoſing a tribute, and making him ſwear allegi— 
ance. When he had, as he thought, allayed thefe commo— 
tions, he returned towards Weffex, marching in à carclefs 
manner, not miſtruſting any treacherv, from a people that 
had juſt received ſuch ſehſible marks of his clemency. But 
the Danes, who had been rather compelled by his ams than 
gained by his mildnets, fcized the opportunity to attack him 
with advantage. They privately came together, and lay ing 
in ambuſh in his way, ſuddenly tell upon his rear, and but 
them in extreme diforder. Had it not been for the valour, 
conduct, and reſolution of the king, his army had infallibly 
bcen cut to picces ; and it was not without great difficulty, 
that he eſcaped the preſent danger. © Enraved at. their perti- 
diouſneſs, he returned to Northumberland, with a reſolution 
to puniſh them without mercy. His return cauſed an uni- 
verfal conſternation. They bcheld him ready to take venge- ? 
ance on them for their breach of faith, without being able to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance. Their ruin was unavoidable, if 
they offered to defend themſelves. In this extremity; tfub- 


miſſion was their only refuge. But being very ſenſible Edred 
would not be impoted upon any more by gencral proteſta- 


tions and oaths, they humbly implored his pirdon upon what 
terms he ſhould pleaſe to enjoin them. And to convince him 
further of their {incerity, they ſolemnly renounced .their al- 
legiance to Eric, and put Amac, fon of Anlaff, to death, 
charging them with being the principal authors of their 
treachery . Edred was appeaſed by theſe ſubmiffions. Hows- 
ever, to prevent the like revolts, he ſecured all their towns, 
and garriſoned them with Engliſh. After that, having en- 
tirely diveſted it of its royalty, he reduced Northumberland 
to a province, and made carl Ofulf, an Engliſhman, the firſt 
governor. From thenceforward the Northumbrians, awed by 
firong garriſons, and the Englith carls or governors, gave 
England no further diſturbance, till fuch time as the foreign 
Danes once more became maſters of Northumberland, as we 
ſhall ſce hercafter. 85 

After the Northumbrians were thus quelled, Edred lived 
in profound peace. Abſolute lord of all England, and dread- 
ed by the kings of Scotland and Wales, he governed his do- 
minions in perfect tranquility, This great calm was the oc- 
caſion of his turning his thoughts entirely to religious affairs, 
being guided by the advice of Dunſtan abbot of Glaſſenbury, 
who had great influence over him. The abbot knew fo well 
how to improve his credit with the king, that he became 
maſter of his conſcience, and conſequently of all ſtate mat— 
ters. When once a prince ſuffers his conſcience to be govern— 
ed by his ghoſtly father, he will find it very difficult to 
with-hold from him the management of his temporal con— 
cerns, there being hardly any one thing but what may be 
mad to relate to religion in ſome reſpect or other. The truſt 
Edred placed in Dunſtan was ſo great, that not content with 
being adviſed by him in all things, and making him trea- 
ſurer, he ſubmitted ſometimes even to receive diſcipline from 
his hands. He was perſuaded, this blind ſubmiſſion to Dun- 
ſtan was the readieſt way to heaven. To gratity this favourite 
it was that he undertook the rebuilding of Glaſſenbury 
church and monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magnificent 


country ſo that it remained uncultivated for many miles a long while after, 
in this general devaſtation, Rippon monaſtery was burnt, Malmſb. p. 1 55. 
Ingulph, p. 41. 8. Dunelm. p. 156. 

= \ulſtan, Archbiſhop of York, was taken into cuſtody for abetting this 
rebellion, But after he had been in prifon tome time, Edred ſet him at li- 
berty in reſpect to his character. However, he is ſaid to take his diſgrace ſo 
to heart, that it occafioned his death ſoon after. Malmfb, lib. ii. Mat. Weſt, 
ſay, he was impriſoned for caufing ſeveral of the inhabitants of Thettord to 
be put to death, in revenge for their having murdered abbot Aldelny 


P- 189. | 
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manner. He laid out unmenſe ſums upon this work, without 
having the 1:risfaction however to fee it finithed u. 

The monks made uſe allo of Dunſtan their protector's in- 
tereſt, to get into che eccleſiaſtical benefices, which they 


85 4 : 
could never have done without him. Though Dunſtan's pro- 
ccedings in this affair, raiſed the clamours of the ſecular 
clergy, he gave himſelf no trouble about them ſo long as he 


$14 obtain, his ends. However, his haughty manner of 


acting procured him many enemies, who in the following 


reign made him feel the effects of their hatred, which they 
had taken care to conceal during Edred's life. It Dunſtan 
favoured the monks, they were no leſs zealous upon all occa- 
ſions to promote his glory. They every where proclaimed 
that Dunſtan was a great faint, that heaven daily wrought 
mir:cles in his favour, and that he was frequently honoured 
with divine revelation. In their account, neither the ſaints 
of the firſt rank, nor the apoſtles themſelves, were partakers 
of ſo many graces as he. Though all they ſaid of this pre- 
late was aggravated to the laſt degree, it failed not however 


to make impreflion on the minds of the generality of the 


people, who were more eafily confirmed in their belief of 
what they were told, as they who knew better things, durſt 
not contradict the monks, for fear of incurring the diſplea- 
ſure of the king and his favourite. | 
[95;] Had Edred lived any time, Dunſtan and the monks 
would doubtlets have carried all before them. But this prince 
died when the monks were but juſt beginning to creep into 
the bencfices. The hiſtorians who have made it their buſineſs 


11. E 


DWY *” came to the crown at fourteen years of age, 
[955] with very different notions of Dunſtan from 
thole of his predeceſſor. Whether he was prepoſſeſſed by the 
enemies of that miniſter, or had ſome particular cauſe of 
complaint againſt him, he was no ſooner on the throne, but 


he ordered him to give an account of the ſums the late king 


entruſted him with. Dunſtan replied, the money that had 
paſſed through his hands, having been laid out in pious uſes, 
he was not accountable for an adminiſtration ſolely relating to 


religion. As he urged the building of Glaſſenbury, which 
the late king had ſo much at heart, Edwy's council thought 


it not proper to puſh the affair any farther, left the people 
ſhould eſpouſe-the abbot's cauſe. The founding ang repairing 
of monaſterics were at that time ſuch ſacred things, that 
there was no ſpeaking againſt them, without being branded 
with the name of impious and prophane. And therefore the 
king's council finding there was no attacking Dunſtan on that 
head, without danger took another courte to undermine his 
credit, which was to reverſe whatever had been done in fa— 
vour of the monks. Accordingly, the monks were turned 
out of their benefices, and the ſecular prieſts put in their 
room. By this notable proceeding, three things were intend- 
ed: Firſt, to mortity Dunſtan, which it mult do in a very 
ſenſible manner. Secondly, to leflen the people's eſteem for 
him, fince the pulling down what he had {ct up, was a clear 
evidence, the court had no great opinion of his ſanctity. Be- 
ſides, the reſtoring the benefices to the ſecular clergy, plainly 
intimating it was wrong to diſpoſſeſs them. Laſtly, as Dun- 
{lan and the monks were in ſtrict union, their diſgrace could 
not but reflect upon him. The perſecutions of the moſt cruel 
tyrants againſt the church, never extorted from the primitive 
chriſtians ſuch bitter invectives, as this pretended perſecution 
did from the monks. As they repreſent the matter, religion 
was never in fo great danger. The moſt pernicious herefies 
were nothing in compariſon of what was then acted. The 
monks of Malmſbury, who were the moſt concerned, made 
the greateſt noiſe of all, and for that reaſon were turned out 
of their monaſtery, which was given to the ſecular prieſts. 
William of Malmibury upon this occafion ſays, that after it 
had been inhabited Þy monks two hundred and ſeventy years, 
it was made a ſtable of clerks. Whether Dunſtan excited the 
monks to make theſe complaints, or the charging him with 
it was made a pretence to puniſh him, he was baniſhed the 
kingdom. Some ſay, he voluntarily went into exile, without 
any. previous condemnation. However this be, he retired to 
a monaſtery in Flanders“, where he lived in expectation of 
being recalled by ſome favourable turn of affairs. 


n He alſo rebuilt Croyland and Abingdon monaſteries. Ingulph. p. 41. 
The lait, founded by Ina, had been deſtroyed by the Danes.“ Speed. 

9 Some think this was a contrivance ot Dunitan's, to keep the treaſure 
Edred had committed to his truſt, Sce Hollingſh. vol. i. p. 1 88. 

b He was buried in the old Minſter at Wincheſter. 8. Dunelm. His 
bones, with thoſe of other kings, are preſerved in a gilt coffer fixed upon 
the wall, in the ſouth fide of the quire. Speed, p. 346. 

4 Buchanan ſys, that by Great-Britain is meant, that part of Britain ly- 


of their own, whole intereſt would oblige him to protect and 


to extol the merits and ſanctity of Dunſtan, tell us, that Ed- 


red's death was revealed to him by a voice from heaven, as 
he was coming to fee him. They add, his horſe fell down 
dead under him, at the prodigious noiſe, the voice made“, 
But judicious authors have taken care not to ſtuff their 
writings with tales of this nature. | 

Edred reigned but ten years P. Elfrid and Bedfrid, his two 
ſons, whom he left very young, did not ſucceed him. His 
nephew Edwy, fon of Edmund his clder brother, was placed 
on the throne. This election, by the way, ſeems equally to 
tavour thoſe who are of opinion, that in the Saxon times 
the ſucceſſion to the crown depended entirely on the ſuffrages 
of the clergy and nobility, and thole who maintain it be- 
longed of right to the next heir. On one hand, we find 
Edred's fons deprived by the great men of the king their fa- 
ther's inheritance, and at the tame time, the crown given to 
the ſon of the elder brother, in prejudice of thoſe of the 
younger. ” | 

We find in one of Edred's charters, that he took the title 
of Monarch of Albion; and in another, that he ſtiled him- 
ſelf king of Great-Britain 4, in which he was followed by 
Edgar his nephew. If theſe charters were not torged, i: 
may be inferred from thence, that Edred ſubdued Scotland. 
zut this is no proper place to examine this matter, which has 


cauſed fuch warm diſputes between the Englith and Scots. 
However this be, the title Edred and Edgar affected to uſt, 


was neglected by their ſuccetlors, till the time of James J. 
about the end of the tixtcenth century. 


„ 


Dunſtan's enemies gloried in his diſgrace. The king him- 
ſelf was highly delighted with being freed from a man whom 
he hated, and who, in the former reign, had ſhown him 
marks of diſreſpect. But he ſoon learnt how dangerous ſuch 
kind of enemies are. He found, by fatal experience, there 
is no giving offence to eccleſiaſtics with impunity, and to 
laints leaſt of all others. The monks, cnraged to the laſt de- 


-grce for the loſs of their benefices, cried down, to the utmot 


of their power, the adminiſtration of the young king, whom 


they conſidered as the principal author of their diſgrace. B 
their lies and calumnies which they every where ſpread, the- 
at length perſuaded their votaries he was the moſt unpious ct 


men. The conſequence of which was, that great numbers 
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of malecontents appeared in Mercia, of whom I gar, the 


king's brother, was declared head and protector. Perhaps B. 
was made to believe, by the ſuggeſtions of the monks, tha: 
he would do God ſervice in depoſing his wicked brother: or 
rather he uſed that pretence to mount the throne, of which 
he had yet but a very diſtant proſpect. [957] However this 
be, having ſecured Mercia, he went into Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, where he found the Danes ready, to join 
him. They deſired nothing more than to fee the Englith in- 
volved in trouble and contufion. This inſurrection was the 
more furprifing to Edwy, as he had never given his people, 
much lets his brother, any juſt cauſe of complaint: beſides, 
he never imagined the monks could have intereſt enough to 
raiſe ſo great diſturbances. However, it was but too true, 
and as he was taken unprepared, he was not in condition to 
extinguiſh the flame already kindled. In this extremity, not 
knowing how to recover what he had loſt, he choſe to reduce 
himſelf to the fole kingdom of Weſſex, which continued 


faithful to him, and deliver up all the reſt. 


In the mean time, the rebels dreading to fall again under 
the dominion of Edwy, came to a reſolution of having a lg 
defend them. Bur as they were a mixture of Engliſh and 
Danes, each nation was defirous the choice ſhould fall on one 
of their countrymen. The Danes, to attain their ends, cn- 
deavoured to make it believed, that the only way to be ſafe 
from Edwy's attacks, was to call in the aſſiſtance of Den— 
mark. But in truth, their aim was only to carry the clcc- 
tion. The Engliſh, on the contrary, percqving their intent, 
did all they could to haſten the election, repreſenting how 
fatal their preſent ſtate of anarchy might prove. But the 
more forward the Engliſh appeared to be, the more full of 
delays were the Danes, who daily raiſed freſh obſtacles, in- 
hopes there would be a neceſſity at laſt of ſending for aid 


ing on the ſouth of Adrian's wall, which the Britons inhabited. 
He was fo extraordinary fair and comely, that he obtained the ſurname 
of Pancalus, or, the Fair. Ethelwerd. He was crowned at Kingſton by Odo, 


_ archbiſhop of Canterbury. S. Dunelm. 


8. Dunelm. and Hoved. call it the monaſtery of Blandunum, or Elan- 


dinum. Hollingſh, and Brompt. fay, it was the monaſtery of St. Aman? 
at Gant, ; 


Ho 
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rom Denmark. At lengh, after a year ſpent in debates, Ed- 
wy making no efforts for the recovery of his dominions, and 
conſequently the aſſiſtance of Denmark becoming unnecetlary, 
prince Edgar was choſen with the title of King of Mercia, 
5 Which was meant all the country lying north of the 
Thames, except the ancient kingdom of Eifex. [o 59] To 
heighten the merit of the new king, it was given out, that 


whilſt the great men were deliberating on the choice of a 


king, a voice was heard from heaven, commanding them to 
elect Edgar. The revelation was eaſily ſwallowed by the 
people, at a time when it was the general opinion, that every 
the leaſt remarkable event was attended by tome miracle. 


E DG AK 


in Mercia. 


E DW I 


in Eſſex. 


This partition of England laſted not long. The being de- 
prived of the kingdom of Mercia, and the ſceing the monks 


triumph over his. misfortunes, ſat ſo heavy upon Edwy's 
mind, [959] that he fell into an exceſs of mclancholy, 


which brought him to his grave, after he had reigned four 


years and ſome months *. | 

If we believe the monkiſh writers, Edwy was a very wick- 
ed prince. Indeed, how was it poſſible tor a king that did 
not pleaſe them, to be reckoned otherwiſe ? However, when 
we exainine all they ſay to blacken his reputation, we find 
but one thing which can have any toundation, and which at- 


ter all has very much the air of a fiction, or at leaſt, is great- 
ly aggravated. They ſay, he kept the wife of one of his 


courtiers for his miſtreſs; and on the very day of the coro- 
nation, whilſt the great men were debating the affairs of the 
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DPWV dying without iſſue, his brother Edgar ſucceeded 


him, and united the two kingdoms that were lately di- 
vided. [957] Though he was not above ſixteen years old, 


his great genius and ſolid judgment rendered him more ca- 


pable of governing, than many other princes of a more ad- 
It cannot be denied, there are fome men born 
with ſo good natural parts, that their judment is ripe before 
the uſual time. Edgar was one of this number. If he had 
iven proof of his ability in depriving his brother of the 
alt of his kingdom, he continued to do the fame when he 
came to reign alone. He knew how to make himſelf 
obeyed by his ſubjects, and feared by his enemies, two things 
that undoubtedly demonſtrated the great capacity of a crowned 
head. 5 | 
The firſt thing Edgar did, after he was elected king of Mer- 
cia, was to recall Dunſtan from baniſhment, and promote him 
to the ſee of Worceſter, then vacant Y. The ſuddenneſs where- 
with this prelate was recalled, gives room to ſuſpect he was, 
though abſent, concerned in the inſurrection that placed Ed- 
gar on the throne of Mercia. His great intereſt at court during 
this prince's reign, ſtrengthens this ſuſpicion. 5 
The reign of Edgar 1s chiefly remarkable for the continual 
peace the kingdom enjoyed; from whence he was ſurnamed 
the peaceable. This uninterrupted calm was owing neither to 
his victories nor ſlothfulneſs, but to his extraordinary prepa- 
rations for his defence, in caſe he ſhould ever be engaged in 
a war. By this means he became fo formidable, that no one 
durſt venture to attack him. He always kept a ſtanding army 
in the northern provinces, as well for a terror to the kings of 
Scotland and Wales, as to keep in awe his own ſubjects, par- 
ticularly the Danes. This precaution was ſo much the more 
neceſſary, as he was ſenſible they were always ready to take 
advantage of any trowbles and commotions in the ſtate. His 
own experience had taught him ſo much, fince by their aſ- 
hſtance it was, that he triumphed over his brother. On the 
other hand, to prevent the invaſions of the foreign Danes, 
Who were no leſs to be feared, he took the moſt effectual 
method. He is ſaid to have fitted out, great and ſmall, four 


* He was buried at Wincheſter, in the new monaſtery. - Hoved. 
Some, to make the matter worſe, ſay, he kept not only the daughter, 
whoſe name was Elgiva, but the mother too; and that he was on the bed 
between them hoth when Dunſtan came to fetch lim. M. Weſt, 

Some bay ſhe was his wife, but too near a-kin, and therefore, that Odo 
the archbiſtop ſeconding Dunſtan, put the king under the leſſer excommu— 
mcition, and branded Elgiva in the forehead with a hot iron, and then ba- 
miled her to Ireland. After her return, his heat againſt her continuing, he 


bameſtriuged her, ſays Malmſbury; but Oſbern lays it upon the revolters. 
Vit. Dunſt. Hove. | 


X 1 ; 3 . , 
Huntingdon, who was no party in the quarrel, gives him a handſome 


character, and lays, the country flouriſhed under his government, and ſeems 
to lament he lived no longer. Hunt. 

i? A great council being held at Bradford in Wiltſhire Dunſtan was, by the 
general conſent of all there preſent, choſen biſhop. Vit. Dunſtan. 


and the other their enemy. All hiſtorians however have not 


kingdom, he abruptly withdrew to the apaytment of this wo- 


man, from whence he was brought back” by Dunſtan, wks 


alone had the boldneſs to reprimand him tor this intamorus 


action v. From that time, it we may believe them, the Kin, 


and his miſtreſs were ſo incenſed againſt this holy man, rh. 


they would have procceded to the raking away his hte, bas 
he not prevented their wicked deſign by a voluntary exile, 
But to give ſtill a more convincing proof of the dillylurenc!s 
of Edwy, and the holincſs of Dunſtan, they have ven 1 
thing which plainly ſhows what ſpirit they were of» "16, 
ſay, after Edwy's death, his ſoul being dragged into hall 


a legion of devils, one of them was diſpatched with the 5; 


news to Dunſtan, But far from rejoicing at it, the ſaint p. 
14 


ed ſo intenſely for the foul that was going to be ctern {iy 
miſerable, that God, moved by his zeal, inatched it tron 
the devils, and tranſlated it into paradiſe, This laſt inſtance 
of the animoiity of the monks againſt Edwy, renders their 
charge of adultery very ſuſpicious, eſpecially if we confider 
he was not above fourteen years of age when. he alccnded the. 
throne. Moreover, there are hiſtorians, who allure us, this 
pretended miſtreſs. was his lawtul wife. However this be, 
we may be certain Edway might have had one or more wit- 
trefles, without all that clamour againſt him, had hy been a 
favourer of the monks. For they were not at all oft. nded at 
the amours of his brother Edgar, who was much more 
guilty than he in that reſpect. But the one was their friend, 
been guilty of this injuſtice to Edwy.- Some have been more 
tavourable to him, either paſſing over in ſilence theſe fri— 
volous accuſations, or giving hun the commendation he 
deſerved x. | 


R the Peaceable. 


thouſand ſhips. Some have even raiſed the number to four 
thouſand eight hundred 7. It is probable this affair has been 


very much magnitied : however, it ſhews at leaſt the number 


of his ſhips was extraordinary. This numerous fleet, being 


diſtributed in all the ports of the kingdom, and cruifing 
inceflantly round the ifland, frightened the pyrates from mak- 
ing defcents, and ſuffered no ſhip to come upon the coat un- 
examined. Theſe precautions produced the effect intended 
by Edgar. They prevented invations from abroad, and kept 
all quiet at home, by deſtroying all hopes of foreign affiſtance. 
With ſuch an army and fleet, this prince, without once draw 
ing his ſword, obliged the kings of Wales, Ircland, and the 
Iſle of Man, to ſwear allegiance to him, and acknowledg 
him tor ſovereign. As a proof of his ſuperiority over the kings 
his neighbours, the Engliſh hiſtorians relate a very ext: or- 
dinary tact, which, if true, fully approves what they atfert 
They tell us, this prince keeping his court at Cheſter, and 
having a mind to go by water to the monaſtery of St. John 
Baptiſt, was rowed down the Dee in a barge by eight kings, 
himſelf fitting at the helm“. . | | 

[961] Edgar, not content with having ſecured England 
from all foreign atlaults, thought it neceflary, for the further 
repole of his ſubjects, to free them from two domeſtick plagues, 
by which they were infeſted. The one was a horrible mul- 
titude of wolves, which coming down in droves from the. 
mountains in Wales, made ſuch a terrible havock among their 
flocks and herds, that the country was in a continual alarm. 


— 
2 


 Hitherto they could find no remedy tor this evil: but Edgar 


bethought himſelf of an expedient, which quickly cleared 
the country of them. In the firſt place he converted the tri- 
bute of gold, filver, and cattle, paid him yearly by the Welſh, 
into three hundred wolves heads. In the next place he pub- 
liſhed throughout all England, a general pardon for all paſt 
offences on condition each criminal brought him by fuch a 
time a certain number of wolves-tongues, in proportion to his 
crimes. Upon publiſhing this act of grace, the wolves were 
hunted and deſtroyed in ſuch a manner, that in three years 
there was not one left in the kingdom. 


? S, Dunelm. and Chr. M. Mailros have three thouſand fix hundred, p. 
150. 160. W. Thorn fays, the whole number was but three hundred, which 
is moſt probable. See Stow, p. 83. To maintain the charge of this fleet, 
beſides the contributions of his ſubjects, he entered into a treaty at Cheſter 
with fix kings, who engaged to aſſiſt him both by fea and land. Sax. Ann. 
With this fleet he uſed to ſail round England every year after Eaſter, Flor. 
Worc. p. 607. | | 

a, Theile might be the kings of the ſeveral kingdoms in Wales, of Angleſey, 
Man, and Ireland, Soine reckon among them Keneth III. of Scotland, 
who was vaſlal-to Edgar for Cumberland, Hoved. Rapin. There was no 
ſuch man as Keneth cotemporary with Edgar. See Anderſon's Tables. 
Theſe eight kings were Malcolm, king of Cumberland ; Mackus, lord of 
the ifles ; and theſe fix Welſh princes, Dufnal, Sifert, Howe!, Jago, Inchell, 
Tevat. 8. Dunelm.-Malmſb. | 


He 
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The other plague that infeſted England was no leſs grievous ; 
it was another ſort of wolves, who, not fatisfhed with cating up 
flocks and herds, devoured houſes and families. I mean the 
magiſtrates appointed in the cities and provinces to adminiſter 
Juſtice to the people; Theſe mercenary judges, abuting the 
exorbitant power Edgar's predeceflors had ſuffered them to 
uſurp during the wars, was become intolerable to the nation. 
Without any regard to law or juſtice, they conſulted only 
their own intereſt. They who made them the largeſt preſents, 
were ſure to be favoured; and though by that means the 
poor were moſt oppreſſed, the rich were not entirely ſcreened 
trom their partial proceedings. Alfred the Great endeavoured, 
by an extraordinary act of ſeverity, to put a ſtop to this evil ; 
but the enſuing wars prevented his ſucceſſors from exccuting 
his laws. Edgar, undertaking to reform this abule, ſet about 
it himſelf with great application. To this end he took a pro- 
preſs every year through ſome part of the kingdom, on purpole 
to hear the complaints againtt thoſe judges who abuſed their 
authority. He was not ſatisfied with inſpecting himſelf into 
their miſdemeanors, but thought it farther necetlary to redreſs 
them for the future, by making a law, that every judge con- 
victed of giving fentence contrary to the laws, ſhould be fined 
one hundred and twenty ſhillings, it he did it ignorantly; 
but if knowingly, ſhould be caſheered for ever. It cannot be 
denied, that in this he acted as became a great prince, and 

that ſubjects who enjoy the double privilege, of being guarded 
againſt invaſions from abroad, and oppretſions at home, are 
perfectly happy. Such 1s the ſtate of the Englith at this day 
under the preſent government. 

If Edgar was a "lover of peace, it was not for want of 
courage; that was never laid to his charge. There is a ſtory 
related of him, which, though it has the air of a fiction, 
proves at leaſt, he was reckoned a courageous prince. It 15 
fad, that being informed, Keneth III. king of Scotland, had 
jeſted on the tittleneſs of his ſtature, he ſent for him to court, 
and walking with him in a certain place where he had ordered 
two ſwords to be hid, he bid him take his choice, telling 
him withall, he ſhoul a ſee, if he pleaſed, what a little man 
could do. Keneth: 45 the ſtory goes, was ſo far from ac- 
cepting the challenge, that he threw himſelt at his feet, and 
begged his pardon. 1 obſerve this relation is very improbable. 
In the firſt place, it 1s generally referred to the beginning of 


Edgar's reign; N Keneth III. came not 0 Thi crown 


of Scotland till five or fix years before that prince's death. In 
the ſecond place, the character the Scotch hiſtorians give Ke- 
neth, will not ſuffer us to think him capable of ſuch a piece 
of cowardice. Laftly, this adventure ſeems to have been 
confounded with one of the 
Scotland, and one of the lords of his court, related by Bu- 
Ci): man. 

Idgar's noble qualities, and this tranquility England enjoyed 
during his reign, render him, no doubt, very praife— -worthy. 
But ber! haps they would have been buried ; in eternal oblivi ion, 
had not his extraordinary attachment to the monks engaged 
them to proclaim his praiſes, even to an extravagant degree. 
His bigotry to them, which paſled then for the moſt ſublime 
virtue, was the principal reaſon of the commendations given 
him by hiſtorians, and of his being honoured with the title 
of ſaint after his death. He- is ſaid to have founded above 
forty monaſteries, and repaired and beautified many more, 

xrticularly that of Gl aſſenbury, built by his uncle Edred. In 
ſhort, he was fo liberal to the monks, that it was hardly in 
his power to do more tor them than he did. Ingulphus, -in 
his hiſtory of the abby of Croyland®, ſays, that in the reign 
of Edgar, the treaſury of that monaſtery amounted to ten 
thouſand pounds, beſides holy-veſlels, ſhrines, relicks, and the 
like. This was a very great ſum, conſidering that houſe had 
been rebuilt but thirty years. Hence may be gueſſed the im- 
menſe riches of the monaſteries in thoſe days. 

Edgar, not content with being thus liberal to the monks, 


undertook to put them in poſſeſſion again of the cecleſiaſtical 


benefices, which he performed with a high hand. Dunſtan, 
whom he had made archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the prin- 
cipal author of this project. This prelate was ſo much in his 
tayour, that Edred's affection to him was nothing in compa- 


» He obſerves, that in 974, in Edgar's reign, one Swarling, a monk of 
Croyland, died in the hundred and torty fecond year of his age, another in 
the hundred and fifteenth, which is the more remarkable, becaute that abby 
was ſituated in a fenny and watery place in Lincolnſhire, p. 51. 

© They are {aid to teach here the liberal ſciences, mutic, engraving, and 
the like, © 

Mr. Camden ſays, Dunſtan introduced into this monaſtery a new order 
of monks, viz. Benedictines, who, by the bounty of princes, got ſo much 


wealth as exceeded that of kings. Atter they had as it were reigned here 


for above fix hundred years (tor all their neighbours were at their back) they 
were driven out by Henry VIII. and the mon: iſtery, which was invironed 
with a wall of a mile in compaſs, and repleniſhed with ſtately buildings, was 
by degrees enturely demolithed, In his time there was a wallnut-tree in the 


fame nature, between a king of 


ENGLAND. 


riſon of Edgar's. As he made a very conſiderable figure bot! 
in this and the following reign, it will not be improper to 
take a nearer view of him. Befides, he paſſed for a ſaint 6: 
the firſt claſs, and nothing can be added to the praiſes be— 
ſtowed on him by hiſtorians. 

Dunſtan, ſon of Herſtan, and nephew of Athelm, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born at Glaſſenbury, in 925. 14. 
ſpent his youthful years with his uncle the archbiſhop, wh: 
took care to have him inſtructed in all the ſciences, as far 
that age of ignorance would permit. He excelled . 
in muſic, painting, and engraving, in which he took OTC, 
delight all his life. As foon as he had finiſhed his duch 
the archbiſhop recommended him to king Athelſtan, w! 
ſent for him to court, but however gave him no preterm: 
The author of his life pretends, the courtiers envying his v. 
tue and learning, maliciouſly repreſented him to the Eine: as 
a diflolute and Teandalous liver : which the king believing. | 
forbad him the court, without examining the truth. Son 
time after, the archbiſhop finding means to undeccive kt. 
king, Dunſtan was reſtored to. tavour, and preſented Wi! 
ſome lands near Glaſſenbury. Here he ſpent ſeveral years 
retirement, with certain devout men, whom he had dra. 
thither, living with them a fort of monaſtic lite. Glaſton, 
or Glatlenbury, was anciently a ſmall church, founded : 
cording to the vulgar opinion, by Joſeph of Arimathea, 
hath been obſerved elſewhere. The church having been d. 
ſtroyed, Devy, biſhop of St. David's, built another in th 
fame place. This being alſo decayed, was repaired by 
twelve devout perſons, who coming from Armorica, ſettled 
in this place. Ina, king of Weſlex, having pulled it down to 
the round, led a ſtately church, and dedicated it to Chriſt, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Several perſons, famous for their 
picty, moſt of them Irith, retired to this church, where ther 
were maintained by Edgar's bounty. From that time ther: 
were always devout perlons, who made choice of this pla 
for their retreat ©. 

After Dunſtan had been ſome time at Glaſſenbury, Ld: 
mund, ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, having conceived an eſteem t: 
him, built there a monaſtery 4, and made him abbot. 
Dunſtan was a perſon of great addreſs, he knew how to m. 
nage this Prince 0 dexterouſly, that he was very much 1: 
favour all his reign. His intereſt at court ſtill encreaſed 3 
der LEdred, to u hom he was prime miniſter, favourite, and 
confeflor. Dunſtan's extreme tondneſs for a monaſtic life, 
made him uſe, without any caution, all his intereſt to reſtore 
the monks to the benefices, and cject the ſecular prieſts 
whom he heartily deſpiſed and at length mortally hated, This 
attachment to the monks, added to 85 haughty carriage, Pz0- 
cured him many enemies, and drew upon him the diſpleati 
of Edwy, ſucceſſor of Edmund, as we have ſeen. The haft 
Edgar was in to recall this abbot from Flanders, 1s acl: 
evidence he Was indebted. to him for the crown of Mercia: 
Upon Dunſtan's return to England, Edgar * 'Oomoted him to 
the ſee of Worceſter, - Some time after, the biſhopric ©: 
London being vacant, he was entruſted: with the managemen 
of it: this had led ſome writers into the miſtake of ima 
gining he was biſhop of Worceſter and London at the fo 


time. Edgar never ceaſed to give him treſh marks o 


eſteem, and his high conceit of him was the more 2 fc 0 
by the miracles aſcribed to him. The monks took oy ima. 
ginable care to ſpread the fame of theſe miracles every where. 
and were ſo very particular in their circumſtances, that on 

muſt have been much freer from prejudice than they 
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rally were in thoſe days, not to have believed them. = ; 


however very unlikely, that Edgar himſelf, w bo Was not 0! 
the number of thoſe weak people that tufter themſelves to! bþ 
ſo cafily deceived, was thoroughly convinced of their bruck 
but perhaps he was of opinion thoſe pious An, were no de. 
triment to religion. Be this as it will, he had a very great 
opinion of Dunſtan's ſanctity. After rating s death, Odo, 
by birth a Dane, was. made arcabithop ot Canterbury , ul 
lived not long after his inſtallation. To him ſucceeded Lan 
who died as he was going to Rome for his Pall ©. 9590] T 
happening in the beginning of Edgar's Teign, Brithelin, vs 
ſhop of Bath, was clected to the vacant ſee. But Ed gar! 


church- yard, but it is now gone, and a young one in its place (that was, d 
never to bud betore Barnabas day (11th of June) and Ayn ays to ſhoot vi 
its leaves on that very day. And alſo a haw-thorn-tree (in Wirral Pa rk, | 470 
by) that budded on Chriſtmas day as if it were in May, This tree las bac 
cut down many years; but there are ſome ill growing in the county, Fre of 
branches of the old tree, particularly one in the garden of William Sogn! 
£19. poſſeſſor of the ground where the other ttood ; and another in the g 
of the White-hart inn in Glaflenbury, "Theſe things ſeems to be relics C 
monkery. 

© He was frozen to death on the Alps, which the monkith hiſtorians . 


terpret as a judgment for his diſreſpect to Odo's s grave. Malmſb. Others 
for his ſimony. Mat. Weſtm. 
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council, 


in their favour. 


. 1 Ü a a „ „ 


ing Jefirous of having Dunſtan archbiſhop, called a general 
where he repreſented Brithelm as unqualified for {© 

reat a poſt, whereupon he was ordered to return to his old 
diodeſe, and Dunſtan was choſen in his room. This election 
not being exactly canonical, it Was . N 
ſhould go to Rome, on e or To . my pall, _ 
he might at the ſame time juſtify 13 Procee 18 10 The 
pope, who was not ignorant of Dunſtan's great influence at 
the court of England, nor of his zeal in elpouſing the inte- 
reſt of the church of Rome and the monks, readily confirm- 
ed his election, conſtituting him morcover his legate for 
England, with a very extenſive authority. 963] At his return, 
Oſwald his relation was, through his means, made biſhop ot 
Worceſter, and Ethelwald, his intimate friend, of Winchel- 


ter. Theſe three prelates, by holding together, intirely go- 


-verned the church during this reign. Edgar committing to 


them the management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, was not 


contented with granting whatever they deſired, but even took 


a pleaſure in doing them favours unaſked. 


[964] As ſoon as Dunſtan ſaw his credit firmly cſtabliſhed, 


he returned to his grand project in favour of the monks, 


which he had been. forced to lay afide during the reign of 
Edwy. This affair was not without its difficulties : the great 
men of the nation looked upon 1t as a misfortune, that the 
guidance of the churches ſhould be wreſted out of the hands 
of the ancient and lawful governors. They were {till leſs 
pleated with its being committed to the monks, who, by the 
rule of their order, and according to the cuſtom hitherto ob- 
ſerved, were excluded from the paſtoral tunctions, in order 
to employ themſelves wholly in prayer, within the walls of 
their monaſteries. Beſides, they wet: of opinion, that inſtead 
of cncouraging and enriching the monks, it would be much 


better to put a ſtop to the people's zeal, who were perpetually 


bequeathing to them conſiderable legacies, whereby eſtates 
were paſled away in mortmain, to the great prejudice of the 
nation. It was eaſy therefore to ſee this project would meet 


with great oppoſition from the nobles. But on the other hand, 


the people, who did not look fo far before them, were en- 
tirely in the intereſt of the monks, and extremely offended at 
the ſcandalous lives of the ſecular clergy, who applied the 
revenues of the church to uſes directly contrary to the intent 
of the donors f. It muſt be confeſſed, the clergy at that time 

ere very ill livers, and that pride, avarice, gluttony, drun- 
kenneſs, luxury, openly reigned among them. Dunſtan and 


his party did all that lay in their power to expole theſe irre- 


gularities, in order to irritate the people againſt their paſtors. 
They ſucceeded ſo well in their deſign, that multitudes eſ-— 
pouſed the cauſe of the monks, purely out of contempt of 


the ſecular clergy. But what did the monks moſt ſervice was 


the king's being ſo vigorous a champion for them. | 969] His 
good opinion of them was ſtill increaſed by comparing them 
with the ſeculars, who indeed obſerved no meaſures in their 
exceſſes: and therefore this prince thought to do the church 
ſignal ſervice in putting it under the government of the 
monks, whom he looked upon as ſo many ſaints. Edgar be- 
ing thus inclined, Dunſtan found no difficulty to perſuade him 
to countenance a reformation he believed ſo advantageous to 


the church. To give the finiſhing ſtroke to this work, he 


cauſed a council to be aflembled, in hopcs their authority, 


together with the kings, would ſurmount all obſtacles. Ed— 


gar was pleaſed to affilt in perſon at this council, and made a 


ſpcech, which plainly ſhewed how greatly he was prejudiced 
As this harangue manifeſtly diſcovers the 
diſpoſition of the king, of Dunſtan, and of the other direc- 
tors of the affuirs of the church, with regard to the ſecular 
clergy, it will not perhaps be amiſs to give the reader the 


whole of it; and the rather, as it relates to one of the prin- 
cipal events of this reign, 


* Almighty God having vouchſafed of his infinite mercy to 
ſhew his goodnels to us in a remarkable manner, it is moſt 
reaſonable, reverend fathers, we ſhould exert our endea- 
Vours to make a ſuitable return. That we arc in poſſeſſion 
of this plentiful country is not owing to any ſtrength of our 

wn, but to the help of his all-powerful arm, who has been 
pleaſed to manifeſt his loving-kindneſs towards us. It is 
but juſt therefore we ſhould bring ourſelves, our. fouls, and 
bodies, in ſubjection to him, who has ſubdued all things for 
us, and ſhould take care that all that are under us ſhould be 
odedicnt to his laws. It is my office, reverend fathers, to 
adminiſter juſtice without reſpect of perſons ; ſuppreſs the 
rebellious ; to puniſh the ſacrilegious; to protect the poor 
and weak from the hand of the oppreſſor. It is my buſi- 
nels alſo to take care that the church and her miniſters, the 


4 * It muſt be obſerved, that after the demoliſhing of the abbeys in Alfred's 
ume, the tecular clergy repaired ſome of the monaſteries, took potlethon of 


mem, were incorporated under certain regulations, performed divine ſervice 
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« holy fraternities of the religious, have all things neceſſary 


to their ſubſiſtence and well being. But it is your duty to 


examine into the life and converlation of the clergy. To 
you it belongs to ſee that the live agreeably to their pro— 
« tcfſion : that they are ſober, temperate, chaſte, hofpitable 
to the poor and the ſtranger : that they are careful in the 
c adminiſtration of their office, conſtant in their inſtructions 
« to the people, In a word, that they are worthy of the glo- 


rious character of the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt. With ſub— 


« miſhon be it ſpoken, revercnd fathers, had you taken due 
« care of theſe things, I ſhould not have had the diflatisfac- 
« tion of hearing trom all hands the enormous crimes daily 
committed by the clergy of this land. I inſiſt not on the 
« ſmallneſs of their tonture, contrary to the canons of the 
Church, or their effeminacy in their habits, or their haugh— 
« tinels in their geſtures, on their immodeſt diſcourſes, which 
« plainly ſhew all is not right within, I omit their negligence 
with regard to divine ſervice : hardly will they vouchſafe 
« *their company at the public prayers, and when they come 
to Church to celebrate the holy myſteries, one would think 
they were going to act a play. But the chief ſubject of my 
complaint, I ſpeak it with extreme regret, is what miniſters 
« occation of grief to the good, and of joy to the prophane, 
I mean the lewd and fcandalous lives of the clergy. They 
« {pend their days in diverſions, entertainments, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery. Their houſes may be ſaid to be fo many 
« finks of lewdnets, public ſtages, and receptacles of liber- 
© tines. There they have gaming, dancing, and obſcene 
« ſinging. There they paſs the night in rioting and drun- 
« kennets. Ir is thus, reverend fathers, it is thus the bounty 
of my predeceflors to the church, and their charitics for 
the maintenance of the poor, and what is more, the ador— 
© able blood of our Saviour, are conſumed. Was it for this 
© that our anceſtors exhauſted their treaſures? was it for this 
they were ſo liberal of their eſtates ? was it to deck the 
c concubines of their prieſts, to provide for them ſplendid 
c entertainments, to furniſh them with dogs and hawks, that 
our forctathers diſplayed their munificence to the church? 
« Theſe are the crimes which the people complain of in pri- 
vate, and the ſoldiers in public; which are ſung in the 
ſtreets, and acted on the ſtage ; and yet they are forgiven, 
they are overlooked, they are connived at by you! Where 
is now the ſword of Levi, and the zeal of Simeon? where 
is the wrath of Moſes againſt the worſhippers of the golden 
calf? where is the indignation of St. Peter againſt Simon 
the magician ? Imitate, reverend fathers, unitate the zeal 
of theſe holy perſons, and follow the way of righteouſneſs, 
« thewn you by the Lord. It is high time for you to draw 
© the ſword of St. Peter, whilſt I make ute of the great Con- 
« {tantine'ss Let us join our forces to expe! the lepers out 
of the temple, to cleanſe the ſanctuary, and to cauſe the 
Lord to be ſerved by the true ſons of Levi, * who ſaid to 
« his father, and to his mother, I Know you not; and to 
“ his brethren, I know not who you are ?* Let the difre- 
ſpect to the relics of the ſaints, and the daily profaning of 
the holy altars, rouze you up. Be moved at the great abuſe 
of the piety of our forefathers. One of my anceſtors, you 
all know, dedicated to the church the tithes of the king- 
dom: the glorious Alfred, my great-grandtather, laid out 
his revenues in religious uſes. You are not ignorunt of the 
great benefactions of my father and uncle, which it would 
be highly diſhonourable ſo ſoon to forget, ſeeing the altars 
are ſtill adorned with them. You, O Dunſtan, father of 
fathers, raiſe your imagination a little, I pray you, and 
fancy you behold my tather looking down from heaven, 
and cxpoſtulating with you in this manner: © It was you 
ce that adviſed me to the building of ſo many churches and 
& monaſteries ; it was you I made choce of for my ſpiritual 
« guide, and the inſpector of my behaviour. Did not I al- 
« ways obcy your voice? did I not always prefer your ad- 
“ vice before wealth? how trankly did I lay out my trea- 
« ſures, when you ſaid the word? my charities were always 
« ready when you called for them. Whatever was deſired for 
e the churches was immediately granted. It you complained 
„ the monks were ſhort in their conveniencies, they were 
& forthwith ſupplied. You uſed to tell me, ſuch liberalities 
6 brought forth immortal fruit, and were highly meritort- 
% ous, ſince they were expended in {ſupporting the fervants 
« of God, and maintaining the poor. And is it not an in- 
« tolerable ſhame they ſhould be laid out in adorning and 
« decking a pack of proſtitutes ? are theſe the fruits of my 
«© benefactions? are theſe the effects of your glorious pro- 
« muſes ?' Theſe, O Dunſtan, are the complaints of the king 
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in their reſpective churches, lived ſingle or married as they thought fit, and 
ſtood in the fame condition with our preſent prebendaries. 


D d Collier 
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my father. What can you anſwer to this charge? J am 
convinced that you have hitherto been unblameable, when 
you ſaw a thief, you conſented not to him, neither have 
you been partaker with the adulterer.” No, you have en- 
deavoured to correct theſe abuſes. You have argued, cx- 
horted, threatened. But fince theſe means have proved in 
vain, it is time to apply more effectual remedies.. You have 
here ready to aſſiſt you the reverend father Ethelwald biſhop 
of Wincheſt er, and the vencrable Oſwald biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter. To you three I refer the management of this un- 
portant aftair, Ixert the epilcopal 1 in conjunction with the 
regal gk to expel from the church of God the 
ditorderly clergy, and put in ſuch as hve regularly in their 
room 

After the king had made fo full a declaration of his mind, 
the friends of the ſeculars durſt no longer oppoſe Dunſtan's 
defigns, perceiving it would be to no purpoſe. [ 904 | Shortly 
after, the fecular prieſts were expelled from the monaſteries, 
and the regulars put in their place. Ethelwold, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, leading the way in his diocele, was quickly tol- 
lowed by Dunſtan and Of wald, and all the other biſhops, 
WHO, being monks, without much ſolicitation, imitated theſe 
three prelates. The ancient hiſtorians, for the molt part, 
repreſent thoſe days as the golden age, and as the happieſt 
England ever knew. 

Perh 1ps it will ſeem ſtrange that the ſecular clergy ſhould 
at this time be more bitterly inveighed againſt than in the 
following centuries, when the lives of the prieſts were no lels 
{cand: lous. To account for this, it muſt be obſerved, the 
popes had for ſome time prohibited the clergy trom marry- 
ing, and were very ſevere to all who refuſed to comply with 
their decrees. This prohibition, which at preſent. is a fun— 
damental article in the church of Rome, met at firſt with 
great oppotition, eſpecially in England, which ſet the pope 
upon uſing all means to bring the Engliſh prieſts to a com- 
pliance. Dunſtan's intereſt, and his addreſs to engage Ed- 
gar in the project, were great helps to them. We mult 
therefore carry in our minds this prohibition againſt the cler- 
gy's marrying, in order to comprehend the occafion of the 
complaints of the monks and their favourers againſt the ſe— 
culars, and to judge how far they are to be credited. Though 


A e 


it is but too true, the prieſts at that time led very diſorderly 


lives, yet that was not the thing that drew this ſtorm upon 
them : it was their marriage w hich gave the offence, and 
which their enemies would have to be thought a more hein- 
ous crime than concubinage, or any other they could lay to 
their charge. Their wives were always called concubines, or 
by a more opprobrious name. Bur notwithſtanding all the 
endeavours of the court of Rome, this pretended abuſe could 
not be reformed till the end of the tweltth century, when the 
eclibacy of the clergy was cftabliſhed after a three hundred 
years lruggle. 

The monks were bound in gratitude to make a ſuitable re- 
turn tor the fervice Edgar had dbne them. Accordingly, the 
monkiſh hiſtorians have endeavoured by their exceſhve com- 
mendations to make him paſs tor a real ſaint. But whether 
for want of attention, or lome other reaſon, they have related 


lome particulars of his life, which beget not that idea they 


intended to give of him. Indeed, to conſider only his poli- 
tical actions, it muſt be confeſt, ks was a. great Prince. But 
a great King and a great ſaint, are two very different charac- 


ters. For inſtance; it 1s difficult to juſtify, bv the rules of the 


goſpel, a bloody execution ® done by Edgar s Order in the iſle 
of Thanct, upon a very {light occaſion, as hiſtorians do al- 
low. What might not theſe ſame hiſtorians nave ſaid of his 
unruly luſt, and vicious inclination. to women, of which I 
am now going to give a few inftances, who publithed to the 


world that the ſoul of his brother Edw y was about to be 


Uragged into hell, tor hay ing had but a fingle m1ttrets ” 


It was ea l\ 0 re it Edgar had not purchated the good 


Opinion of the monks by his exceffive complaiſance, they 
would have given him no better quarter than his predeceflor, 
who was much lets faulty in that reſpect, 

To conclude the reign of Edgar, which was diſturbed 
neither by forcign-nor domeſtick w ars, it remains only that J 


give an account of his amours, whicl: are ſomething uncom— 


mon, and ſhew his good qualities were not withour a great 


mixture of tailings. His firſt miſtreſs was a nun, whom he 


took by force out of a convent, and could not be preyailed 
with to fend back again by the ſolicitarions of Dunſtan, He 
had a daughter by her named Editha, who was ab, UA 


Collier obſerves this ſpeech is raiſed and poliſhed in the original above 
the elocution of the tenth century; and therefore favs, he ſhould have ſup- 
poſed Joſſelin might have worked the matter he found into a brighter form, 
had he not met with this harangue in Rievallenſis, an ancient hiſtorian, 

h Edgar in the Saxon Annals, anno 969, is jaid to have ordered all Tha- 


brated for her ſanctity. It is true, he atoned for his crime by 
not wearing his crown during the ſpace of ſeven years. 4 
ſevere penance, indeed, for a fault his confeflor ought to have 
looked upon as a ſacrilege | But this is not the firſt time th; 
fins of princes have been extenuated, and the rigor of their 
penance magnified. His ſecond miſtreſs, whom ſome however 

call his lawtul wife, was Elfleda, ſurnamed the Fair, from her 
complexion. By her he had a fon called Edward, who ſve. 


ceeded him. An extraordinary adventure gained him a third 


miſtreſs. Going one day by Andover, he took up his lodg- 


Ing at a lord's houſe, who had a very beautiful daughter, with 
whom he fell paſſionately in love at firſt fight. As he was 
very violent in his paſſions, he reſolved to gratify his love with. 
out delay, ſo commanded the young lady to be brought to his 
bed, without troubling himſelf to obtain her conſent. The 
mocket of the lady being utterly againſt her daughter's being 
the king's concubine ; but w ithal, dreading by her denial, tg 
draw. down his diſpleaſure upon herſelf and family, deviſed 
this expedient. She prevailed vi one of her waiting-wom«! 
to lie with the king inſtead of here laughter. At break of d. 
the king percerving his bedtellow was going to rife, wolle 

not let ber, by which means ſhe was forced to diſcover the cher 
He was at firſt very angry at being thus deceived. But the 
good-liking he had taken to the girl moderating his ange 
and giving him time to reflect on the diſhonour he inte nde 
his hott, he readily forgave the trick he had been ſerved. H. 
kept this girl as his miſtreſs till he married. 

As all Ldgar' s amours, it ſeems, were to have ſomethin: 
particular in them, ſo this very marriage was not to be in th 
common way. He was informed that Ocdang, earl of Devon 
ſhire, had a daughter the greateſt beauty in England; upon 
which he refolved ro marry her, if ſhe anſwered the deferih- 
tion given of her. However, as he was unwilling to make 


* 


any advances he might have reaſon to repent of, he communi- 


cated his defign to Earl Ethelwold his favourite, and ordered 
him to go upon ſome pretence, and ſee w hether the lady's 
beauty was as great as tame reported. Ethelwold being ar. 
rived at the carl of Devonſhire's, had no ſooner caſt his « eyes 
on Elfrida his daughter, but he fell deſperately in love with 
her. His paſſion was fo ſudden and violent, that torgetting 
all the king his maſter's favours, he demanded Eltrida for 
himſelf. His ſuit being granted, he was married as privately 
as poſhble, making his father-in-law belicyc he had i um portan! 
reaſons for not divulging his marriage. Returning ſoon aftc: 
to court, he told the king there was nothing extraordinary | jt 

Ifrida, that he was amazed the world ſhould talk ſo much 0: 
her charms, that probably the tame of her beauty was owing 
more to her father's riches than any thing elſe. This report, 
which was far from inflaming the king” s love, had the elec 
Ethelwold expected. Edgar, gr owing, out of conceit with th. 
match, laid afide all thoughts of it. Ethelwold perceiving 
the king was grown perfectly cool upon the matter, repre 
ſented to him one day, that though the fortune of the carl 0: 
Devonſhire's Fuge was nothing to a king, yet it would b: 
the making of a ſubject; and therefore humbly defired | 
leave to make his addrefles to her, as being the greateſt ket . 
ets in the kingdom. Edgar, who had loſt all inclination t' 
Eltrida, very willingly granted his favourite's requeſt, an 
even appeared extremely well pleaſed. that he was likely tr 
marry to ſo great an ad\ 'antage, Ethelwold, as ſoon as |: 
had obtained the King's conſent, returned to his wife, ane 
publickly ſolemnized bis wedding, But fearing his foul 
ſhould appear too beautiful in the king's eyes, he kept bc 
on ſome pretence at his country ſcat, without ſuffering her. 
come to court. 

How cautious ſoever Ethelwold had been, it was not poſh 
his treachery ſhould be long a ſecret. Favourites are fe don 
without private enemies, who defire nothing more than“ 
have an opportunity of ruining them. Edgar at length u. 
informed of the truth ; but diffembling his reſentment, 
was willing, before he thewed | it, to be latisfied with his 0 

ycs of the truth of what had been told him. To that c. 
ke took occaſion to go into thoſe parts where Ethelwold Kc 
his wife, and when he came near the place, told him he! 

a mind to viſit his lady, of whom he had formerly 5 
many fine things. Ethelwold was thunder- ſtruck at this, : 

did all he could to divert the king from his purpoſe ; Ss | 
artifices were all in vain, and ſerved only to confirm the ki 
the more in his reſolution. All he could obtain, was leave“ 
go before, on \ pretence of preparing for the king's receprio 
As ſoon as he came home, he threw himſelf at his lady's tc: 


nat to be! waſte, Brompton ſays, it was for inſulting his laws. NI. We! 2 
nünſter . , t was for ſeizing and plundering ſome York merchia: its ti. 
touched upon the itlund. 

| Malmfoury''o ou, that he was reported to have been laſcivious 265 
eruel. 
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opportunity to reduce them to their primitive ſtate. 


Edgar in the {ame claſs with Burnichild and Irene. 
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and confeſſing what he had done for the ſake of poſlefling her, 


conjured her to uſe all her endeavours to conceal her churms 


from the amorous king. Elfrida promiſed him whatever he 


deſired, but was bent however to break her word. No ſooner 
was he gone to meet the king, but ſhe et off her natural 
peauty with all the art ſhe was miſtreſs of. The cvent an— 
ſwered her expectation. The moment Edgar caſſ his cyes on 
her, he fell deſperately in love, and from that inſtant was re— 
ſolved to make her his own. The better 0 ettect his deſign, 
he pretended to ſee nothing extraordinary in Elirida 8 beauty, 
at which the huſband was overjoyed, He took his leave of 


her with a ſeeming indifference, but at the fame time in his 


heart raged love and revenge, which of all the paſſions raile 
the moſt violent emotions in the ſoul of man. Quickly after, 
he ordered Erhelwold to go for N orthumberland, on pretence 
of ſome urgent affairs. But the untortunate earl never per— 
formed his journey. He was found dead in a wood, where he 
was thought at firſt to be murdered by robbers. But people's 
eyes were ſoon opened, when they law that the king, inſtcad 
of making inquiry after the murderers, married the widow. 
Some ſay, that Edgar flew Ethelwold with his own hand at a 
hunting match k. | | 
After what has been ſaid, it is caſy to ſce, there was a great 
mixture of good and bad qualities in this prince, and that the 
commendations given him are in many reſpects carried too 
far. This was the effect of the prejudice of the monks in his 
favour, for his ſo vigorous eſpouſing their cauſe, This pre- 
judice was ſo great, that one of them makes no 1cruple to tay, 
Edgar was to the Engliſh, what Romulus was to the Romans, 
Cyrus to the Perſians, Alexander to the Macedonians, Arlaces 
to the Parthians, and Charlemagne to the French. But one 
plainly perceives, this encomium raiſes his character too high, 


'fnce he came infinitely ſhort of the great men he is compared 


with. After-ages, leſs prepoſſeſſed in his favour, have ranked 
him among more ſuitable company, in a much lower clats. 


13. E D W A R 


PON Edgar's deceaſe, they who had with impatience 
1 born the great power of the monks, thought it a fair 
| Elter, 
duke of Mercia, their ſworn enemy, turned them out of all 
the bencfices they pollefled in that province, and replaced the 
{eculars in their room. Some other lords did the like in other 
places. But the duke of Eaſt-Angha , and ſeveral other great 
men, firmly adhered to Dunſtan and his party. This divertity. 
of opinion, on account oi the monks, cauted ſuch heart-burn- 
ings among the nobles, that they were upon the point of 


coming to blows. The breach ſtill grew wider, when they 


came to chuſe a ſucceſſor to the deceated king. That prince 
had left two ſons who had both their adherents, though their 
age would not permit them to proſecute their reſpective titles 
to the crown. 
pretending there was a flaw in Edward's birth, and that his 
mother was never lawtully married to Edgar. Bur Dunſtan 
and all the bthops were for Edward, pleading his being named 
his ſucceſſor by Edgar in his laſt will and teſtament. To this 
was added another, and no lefs powertul motive to them that 
etpouſed his intereſt, namely, their expectation of governing 
the kingdom under this young prince, which they could not 
hope tor, it they placed his brother on the throne, becauſe 
his mother Elfrida did not ſeem much inclined to be guided 
by their counſels. | 

In the mean time Ethelred's party being moſt numerous, 
Edward was in danger of being excluded, if Dunſtan his ſup- 
porter did not find means to break their meaſures. As he ſaw 
himſelf favoured by the people from their high conccit of his 
lanctity, he made uſe of their inclinations to execute his de— 
ligns. In the midſt of the public debates which of the two 
princes ſhould ſucceed, Dunſtan ſuddenly riſing up, and taking 
prince Edward by the hand, leads him towards the church, 
attended by the other biſhops and a great crowd of pcople. 
As toon as he comes there, he anoints the young prince king, 


*Malmſbury ſays, he took Ethelwold into a wood (Harwood foreſt) upon 
pretence of hunting, and killed him there with his lance. The natural fon 
of this nobleman happening to come in at this accident, and viewing the dead 
body of his father, the king ſternly aſked him, „How he liked the game?“ 
The youth replied calmly, that whatſoever pleated the king ought not to be 
diſplenfing to him. This courtly anſwer, on ſo moving an occaſion, ſur- 
prized the king, and gave him a ſtrong affection for the young man ever after, 
Eltrida built a nunnery in the place where her huſband was flain. Malm. 

Dr. Burnet in his preface to the Hiſtory of the Reformation, places 
Rapin. 
® By Elfleda (whether his wife or concubine is uncertain) he had Edward 
who tucceeded him. Hoved, p. 426.---By Wiltrida, a nun, he had Editha. 
Malmſb. p. 60.---And by Elfrida, earl Orgar's daughter, he had Edmund, 


= who died in his inteney in 971, and Ethelred. Sax. Ann. 


It is obſerved that his building ſo many monaſteries (forty-eight, ſays 


Many believed it was devolved to Ethelred, 


Very judicious hiſtorians have taken him from among the 
ſaints, where his flatterers placed him, and have not ſcrupled 
to rank him in the number of the vileſt of princes). This 
notion of him may be grounded on what is related of Canutus 
the Great, who, upon mention of the ſanctity of Editha, Ed— 
gar's daughter, ſaid, © He could never believe it poſſible tor 
the daughter of fo wicked a father to be a faint.” This leaves 
room to ſuſpect, the monkiſh hiſtorians have paſled over in 
filence ſeveral of Edgar's actions, which would have made vs 
conceive a very different idea of their hero, from what they 
have given us. | 

[975] Edgar reigned fixteen years from the death of his 
brother Edwy. He died in 975, in the thirty-ſecond year of 
his age, leaving two ſons and a daughter. Edward, his eldeſt 
fon, was born of a concubine, or at leaſt of a very doubtful 
marriage. Ethelred, his youngeſt , was the fon of the beau- 
titul Elfrida. Editha his daughter, by his firſt miſtreſs, paſſed 
her days in a nunnery, and after her death was honoured with 


the title of ſaint m, 


Idgar had too well deſerved of them, who looked upon 
themſelves as authorized to reward their votaries with a faint- 
ſhip, not to have a place in the Calendar. But as there are 
no other proofs of his ſanctity during his life, but his affec- 
tion to the monks, and his founding monafterics®, it is pre- 
tended, he gave more ſubſtantial ones after his death. It Was 
reported, when his body was taken out of the coffin, to be put 
into a ſtately thrine, it was as freſh as when he reſigned his laſt 
breath. It was further ailirmed, that the ſhrine being made 
too ſhort, though he was lo of ſtature , aud ſomebody daring 
to lever his head from his body, the blood guſhed out in great 
abundance. After ſuch convincing proots as theſe of the 
lanctity of this prince, his body was placed near the high altar 
ot. Glaflenbury church, where it was ſaid to work afterwards 


- 


ſeveral miracles. 


1. the. Maitvr, 

without regarding the oppoſition of the contrary party. The 
nobles bemoancd their talling once more under the government 
of that imperious prelate. But as they ſaw the people ready 
to lupport him, they were forced to ſubmit. 

Edward was but fourteen years old when he began to reign 
under the guardianſhip of Dunſtan, who immediately took all 
the power into his hands, As foon as he was fixed in the 
regency, he uſed all poſhble endeavours to keep the monks ip 
potlcſhon of the benetices they had acquired in the laſt reign, 
and made uſe of the king's authority to that end. But he 
met with greater oppoſition than he imagined. As the king 
was but a minor, the orders given in his name were not fo 
readily complied with. Dunitan atlen:bled feveral councils 
about this affair 4. But perhaps his endeavours would have 
all proved ihcftectual, it by means of ſeveral miracles, 
which were never wanting upon occaſion, he had not 
brought the people to believe that heaven interpoſed in 
the affair. 

In one of theſe councils held at Wincheſter, the majority 
being againſt the monks, they would bave intallibly loft their 
cauſe, if, on a ſudden, a crucifix that hung alott in the room 
had not pronounced theſe words with an audible voice: “ It 
“ ſhan't be done, it ſhan't be done: you have decided the 
© matter well hitherto, and would be to blame to change.“ 
Aſtonithed at this oracle, the moſt obſtinate came in and voted 
for the monks. | 

Another time at an aſſembly in the ſame place, Dunſtan 
uſed all his endeavours 15 have Alphegus a monk choſen dean 
of that church; but the people were for having that dignity 
conferred on a ſecular prieſt, The conteſt ran to high, that 
there was like to be a ſedition which might have been of dan- 
gerous conſequence. But St. Andrew the apoſtle on a fudden 
revealing to St. Dunſtan in the audience of all the people, that 
the monk ought to be clected, he was immediately inſtalled, 
Theſe and ſeveral other miracles,too many to be inſerted here, not 


Ingulphus p. 45.) proved one great occaſion of the Danes conquering Eng- 
land; for by thete means he exhauſted the treatury, and gave great portions of 
lands for the maintenance of the monks, who refuſed his ſon Ethelred at- 
ſiſtance according to his neceſſity. Brady. 

o Though Edgar as to his perſon was both low and flender, yet was he o 
well proportioned, that he is ſaid to contend often with ſuch as were thought 
ſtrongeſt in his court; and dilliked nothing more than that they ſtrould ſpare 
him out of retpect, or tear of hurting hun. 

? Ethelwin, He, and others, attembled an army, and protected the 
monaſteries in Eaſt-Anglin. S. Dunelm. 

4 Particularly one in 977 at Kirding, in Eaſt-Anglia, (now Kirtling or 
Catlidg. in Cambridgeſhire. Camd.) The Sax. Ann. call the place Kynt- 
lingtune, which is ſuppoſed to be Kyrlington in Oxtordſhire. Tyrtel. P. 16. 


Another of theſe ſynods was held at Ambreſpury. Flor. Worc. 


Hurting 
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being however ſufficient to unite all men in favour of the monks, 
there was one at laſt that ſtopped the mouths of their moſt 
{trenuous oppoſers. . 

[978] Dunſtan had called a council at Calne in Wiltſhire, 
to decree that the monks ſhould keep poſſeſſion of their be- 
nefices. This was one of thoſe mixt councils ſpoken of here- 
after, where the king and all the nobility were preſent, as 
well as the biſhops and abbots. Probably the affair would 
have been decided againſt the monks, confidering the great 
number of their oppoſers in this aſſembly. But whilſt they 
were warmly diſputing on both ſides, the floor of the room 
happened to break under the company, and cruſhed ſeveral 
to death. The beam on which Dunſtan's chair was placed, 
was the only one that did not give way, fo that he came off 
unhurt *, whilſt ſcarce a man beſides himſelf in this numerous 
aflembly eſcaped being either killed or bruiſecd. This was 
ſufficient to convince the people, the monks were the favourites 
of heaven, fince their head and protector was ſo wondertully 
preſerved. There were ſome malicious people however, who 
inſinuated that Dunſtan prevented the king, contrary to cul- 


7 
tom, from being in the council that day. after this ſeaſon- 
able accident the monks were left unmoleſted; whether the 
miraculous preſervation of Dunſtan had made an impreſſion 
upon the minds of his enemies, or their moſt potent oppoſers 
periſhed in their fall. 

[979] Beſides theſe eccleſiaſtical matters, we find. nothing 
remarkable in the reign of Edward, but his tragical death in 
979, four years after he aſcended the throne. - The ſtory is 
thus related by the greateſt part of hiſtorians. Edward paſhng 
one day, as he was returning from hunting, near Cort-caſtle *, 
where his mother-in-law Eltrida reſided with her ſon Ethelred, 
rid off from his company, in order to pay her a vifit, Elfrida 
being told the king was at the gate, ran to receive him, and 
urged him very earneſtly to alight, and come in to _retreſh 
himſelf. But as the king's deſign was only to pay his reſpects 
to his mother-in-law as he went by her caſtle, he only defired 
a glaſs of wine to drink her health. Whether Eltrida had 
already formed a deſign of deſtroying the king, to make way 
for her ſon to the crown, or that favourable opportunity put. 
the thought in her head, the young king had no ſooner litted 
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the glaſs to his mouth, but a ruthan ſtabbed him in the back 


with a dagger. Perceiving himſelf wounded, he ſet ſpur; 
to his horſe, which ſoon carried him out of ſight ; but not 
being able to keep his ſaddle, by reaſon of the loſs of blood, 
he fell off his horſe. To complete his misfortunes, his foot 
hung in the ſtirrup, and by that means he was dragged a good 
way before his horſe ſtopped, near a poor blind woman's 
houſe that ſtood in the road. To this houſe the people ſent 
after him by Elfrida tracing him by his blood, found him 
dead and his body miſerably torn. Elfrida imagining thc 
could conceal this horrid deed, known only to her domeſticks, 
ordered the corps to be thrown into a well. But it uns 
found there a few days after, and carried to Warham , from 
whence it was moved to Shaftſbury, and laid in a monaſtery 
founded by king Alfred. It is pretended to have worked 
many miracles there ; but a blind man was reſtored to hi: 
fight, and a cripple to his limbs, by only touching the body, 
The poor woman alſo, in whole houſe his body lay one night, 
is ſaid to be cured by his interccſhon ; and the well into 
which he was thrown, endued with the virtue of healing ſever] 
ſorts of diſtempers. In ſine, it is reported that Elfride, 
curious to know herſelt the truth of thete miracles, reſolve 
to go to the place; but her horſe, in ſpite of all her endes. 
vours, would not ſtir one ſtep forward. With ſuch prod. 
gies as theſe do the hiſtories of thoſe times abound. Thu. 
tar is certain, Elfrida, willing to atone for her crime, founded 
two nunneries, one at Ambreſbury Y, and another at Whor- 
wel near Andover. In this laſt ſhe ſhut herfelt up, in order 
to do penance the refidue of her days. She is faid to have 
frequently covered her body all over with little crofles t5 
keep oft the devil, whom the had but too much reaſon to 
fear. | | 

I do not know upon what foundation Edward was made 
both a ſaint and a martyr, unleſs it was pretended, he was 
murdered out of revenge for his great affection to Dunſtan 
and the monks. Indeed that was ſufficient then to procure 
him theſe glorious titles. It 1s certain, in thoſe days all thc 


favourers of the monks pafled for fo many ſaints, and their 


enemies, for the objects of God's wrath. However this bc, 
the young prince, whole reign I have gone through, is ge- 
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nerally known by the name of Edward the Martyr ?. 


1 
State Of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
FROM 


The Union of the Seven Kingdoms, to the End of the Reign of EDWARD the Martyr. 


FI HE continual wars in England during the hundred and 
fifty years we have run through, were no leſs fatal to 
the church than the ſtate. They produced an extreme cor— 
ruption of manners. The deſtruction of the churches and 
monaſteries, the plundering what was defigned for their ſub— 
ſiſtence, and the neceſſity of detending themſelves againſt the 
Danes, and of being wholly employed in the exerciſe of 
arms, turned multitudes from the ſtudy of religion. It is no 
wonder therefore, if during ſuch troubleſome times, we meet 
with very few materials for an eccleſiaſtical hiftorv. To this 
may be added, the greateſt part of the monaſteries, where 
the memoirs of what paſſed in church and ſtate were preſerved, 
having been demoliſhed, the hiftorians who have wrote of 
thoſe times, were deprived of that aſſiſtance. The reader 
therefore muſt expect to find but few remarkable events relat- 
ing to religion, but few councils to inform us of the doctrine 
and faith of the church of England, and but very few learned 
men, whoſe writings might afford us ſome light. It will be 
neceſſary however to relate the principal circumſtances tranſ- 
mitted down to us, as they will be of ſervice in clearing the 
events of future and more happy times. 
During the reign of Egbert, nothing happened in the 


: Huntingd, ſays, he ſaved himſelf by taking hold of a beam, p. 357. 

5 In the itland Purbeck in Dorſetſhire. This caſtle is a contiderable piece 
of antiquity ; the foundation whereof is not cleared by hiſtory, Atter the 
ſtrength and ſafety of the realm began to conſiſt in caſtles, this was one of 
the moſt principal belonging to the crown. It was repaired by Henry VII. 
and in_the civil wars was a garriſon tor the king, defended by the owner, lord 
chief juſtice Banks. Camd. Add. to Dorſet. 

t Kuighton ſays, that Elfrida herſelf ſtabbed him. | 

v In Dorſetſhire, Part of his body was buried in Leot or Leoſ's monaſ- 


| tery, (perhaps Leominſter) near Heretord ; and the other part at Abington, 


Knighton and Higden. i 

» In Wiltſhire, fo called from Ambroſius, who built here a monaſtery for 
three hundred monks, to pray for the fouls of the Britiſh noblemen lain by 
Hengiſt. The tonib of Quinever, Arthur's wife, was found here within 


church worth notice. Ethelwulph's reign furniſhes us with 
a ſubject, ot which, though mentioned elſewhere, it will not 
be 1m proper to ſpeak a little more fully in this place; 1 mcau 
the grant of the tithes, The charter runs thus. 


« I, ETHELWULPH, by the grace of God, king ©! 
* the Weſt-Saxons, &c. with the advice of. the biſhops, earls, 
© and all other perſons of diſtinction in my dominions, havr, 
* for the health of my foul, the good of my people, and th: 
« proſperity of my kingdom taken the prudent and ferviccab!. 
* reſolution of granting the tenth part of the lands through. 
% out my whole kingdom, to the church and miniſters 0! 
religion, to be enjoyed by them with all the privileges c. 
{© a free tenure, and diſcharged from all ſervices due to the 
crown, and all other incumbrances incident to lay-fecs. 
The grant has been made by us to the church, in honou— 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the blefied virgin, and all ſaints, and ou 
of regard to the paſchal ſolemnity, and that almighty God 
might vouchſafe his bleſſing to us and our poſterity. 

„ Dated at the palace of Wilton, in the year 8 54, in 

diction the ſecond, at the feaſt of Faſter.” 


cc 


this Tait century, and the inſcription on the wall in maſſy gold letters, R. G 
A. C. boo. The antiquity of which is very ſuſpicious, ſince ſhe muit has 
out-lived Arthur fifty years; and beſides, the is ſaid by hiſtorians of cre! 
to have been burried at Glafſenbury. Queen Elfrida's nuntery is fano! 


for queen Eleanor's being a nun there; and alſo Mary daughter to Ed!” 


I. with thirteen noblemens daughters, wete veiled here on Aflumption Ds 
Camd. Add. to Wilt, 

* King Edward's martyrdom was kept on three ſeveral days; on the de 
he was murdered, and at the two removes of his body. See Martyr. Eng 
18 of March, and Feb, and June 20. He has likewiſe the honour of ſtaud. 
ing in the Roman Martyrology, March 18. where Baronmus takes notice & 
8 51 in pope Innocent V's regiſter, for the keeping St. Edward's Feltt'2» 

Olls 1. J» 
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The terms, date and ſubſcriptions of this charter, hav. 


induced. ſeveral learned men to believe it ſpurious. Bur witch. 


out entering into the controverſy, T ſhall content myſelf with 
obſerving, that long before this charter, the clergy of Ung— 
land claimed a right to the tithes, if they were not already 
in actual poſſeſſion of them. This 15 evident from the lexen— 
teenth canon of the council of Calcuith, held in 783, where 
we find they urged the payment of tithes from the law of. 
Moſes. It is true, king Ethelwulph might have a mind to 
confirm the rights of the clergy, by granting them a charter 
for the ſame. But in that caſe, it is ſomething ſtrange he 
ſhould paſs over in ſilence the divine right of tithes, on which 
the clergy chiefly infiſted. It this charter therefore is not to 
be conſidered as a forgery, it ſeems at leaſt to be of very 
doubtful authority. Add to this, that by the tenth part ot 
the lands muſt neceflarily be meant the tenth part of the 
profits; which muſt be owned to be a very forced interpreta- 
tion, eſpecially in a primordial act, [uCh as this“. 

In the reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ithelred I. we 
have nothing relating to the church, but the deſtruction of 
the monaſteries, and the pathetic deſcriptions made by the 


hiſtorians, of the Daniſh fury exerciſed upon the monks, 


This they chiefly inſiſt upon, as being, in their opinion, the 
moſt material hiſtorical events. They particularly lament 
the three famous - monaſteries of Croyland, Ely and Mede- 
ſhamſted, whole monks were all maflacred, and the hibrarics 
burat. 8 8 : | 
The pretended martyrdom of Edmund King of Eaſt-Anglia 
would require our notice, had it not. been ſpoken ot CIC 
vhere b. I call it pretended, becauſe it does not appear, this 
prince loſt his life in any of thoſe cauſes which make the 
lufferer a martyr. - Otherwiſe we mult ſay, that there were 
in England as mann martyrs as there were chriſtians put to 
death by the Danes. However, he ſtands in the calendar 
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veith that title, and miracles were affirmed to be frequently 
wrought at his tomb during ſeveral ages s. 

Though I have amply inſiſted on every thing concerning 
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the reigu of Alfred, it will not be improper to remind. the 
reader of- two things, which may be. of uſe hercafter.-. The 
firit is, the rum of the monaſteries, which was ſo great, there 
was not a monk left in England, being all flain by the 
Danes, or forced to fly out of the kingdom. Some of them 
perhaps took other profeſſions when the ſaw the loſs of their 
revenues had deprived them of their fubfiſtence. As ſoon as 
Alfred was rid of the Dances, ne built monaſteries, and fur- 
niſhed them with foreign. monks, there being none to be 
found wm the kingdom. It will ſeem ſtrange, no doubt, that 
be ſhould chuſe ro be at the charge of new monaſteries, ra- 
ther than repair the old, whoſe walls, for the moſt part, were 
Ai remaining. But it mult be obſerved, rhe ſecular clergy 
had taken poſſeffion of them, and lived there in common 
under the direction of an arch-prieſt. It is plain, Alfred ſaw 
fume inconveniency in diflodging them. 

The other thing I would put the reader in mind of, is, the 
grofs ignorauce the Engliſh were fallen into during the war 
with the Danes. M's have already ſeen in the lite of Alfred, 
how that prince himſelf complained of it, and refolved for 
that realon to invite into his dominions as many learned 
foreigners, as poſlible, to found the univerſity of Oxford 4, 

The charter here tranſlated is in the Monafticon, p. 100. and is dated 
at Wilton in 854. Whgerew there is another charter very different from this 
in Ingulphus and Mauthew of Weſtmintter, dated at Wincheſter in 855. 
10 19lve-this ditheulty, it is ſuppoted that Ethelwulph repeated this grant 
firit.ar Wilton tor the tithes only of his own demeins, and the year follow- 
ing at Winchetter, for the tithes of the whole kingdom. Though it muit 
be owned that they both ſeemed equally to extend to all his dominions. See 
Ingulph. p. 17. Kdit. Gal. & RMI. Welt. Flor. Hiſt, Aun. 854. Ingulptus 
lays, this charter was mide after Ethelwulph's return from Rome; but that 
could not be, ſceing he was tlien only king of Kent, 

b Anno 945. K. Edward I. gave one of his royal towns, then called 
Beadricetvorth, with divers other lands, to build a church and monattery, 
in memory of St. Edmund the martyr, * hote body was there enſhrined; 
winch town was trom him called St. Kdmundibury, Mat. Weit. 

© Matthew Weſtmintter- fiys, his head being thrown among the briars 
+ and thorns in the ame wood where Lodebroch was murdered by Bern, the 
EKatt-Anglians, after the Danes were gone, went out to fee for it, and hav- 
ing ſought in vain for tome time, the head at Tait cried out, Here, Here, 
Here, and never ceaſed till they came to the place. The head was pit to 
his body, and buried with it. When they came to take up his corps, many 
Fears atter, it was found whole and entire, and the head grown to the body, 
without the leait ſcar, only a mark round the neck like a fearlet thread, 
Mat. Weſt. Fl. Hiſt, Ann. 870. Malmſb. Gott. Pontif, lib. 2. 

4 There is a paſlage in Aferins's life of king Alfred, publiſned by Mr, 
Camden, that talks of a diſpute between Grimbald, whom Alfred had ſent 
to Oxford, and the old ſcholars ſettled there betore. From whence it is in- 
ferred, that Alfred was not the firſt founder of this univerſity. On the other 
hand, it is objected, that this patſage in After is ſpurious. "That it is not in 


the copy publiſhed by archbiffiop Parker; that Uſher is poſitive for its be- 


ing interpolated, and that it ſpeaks of things done after Aſſer's death, &c. 
7 It is farther objected, both againſt the antiquity of Cambridge, as well as 


Oxford, that neither of them are mentioned by Bede; that Alcuin paſſes 


bi them over in ſilence, and talks of York as the feat of learning then: That 


grave in 897, by Stephen his tucceffor. 
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and uſe ſeveral other means to reſtore the ſciences in his 
kingdon, 

ward the elder, following the example of his father, 
founded, for the ſamic reaton, the umverfity of Cambridge, as 
ſome atlert*. I ſhall not here alledge the arguments for an 
againſe the antiquiry of this illuſtrious univerſity, as being + 
matter attended with great difticulties, and befides; not un- 
mediately relating to the ſtate of the church. But we hay. 
anotner particular belonging to this reign, where religion ti: 
more concerned, by reaſon of the conſequences pretended to 
be drawn tron: thenee, and which it will be proper to init 
upon a little. 

Malmfbury relates in his hiſtory, that in the reign of Ed. 
ward the elder, pope Formoſus being informed, there ha 
been. a ſeven years vacancy in the Weſt-Saxon tees, fer 
bull into Pugland, excommunicating the king end all h; 
ſubjects. Whereupon the king affembled a general counei! 


and Plegmund archbiſhop of Canterbury cauſing the bull to 


be read; it was reſolved the vacancies ſhould: be fled, and 
three new [ces erected in Weſfex. Plegmund (continues the 
hiſtorian) went afterwards to Rome, to get the centure taken 
off, and at his return, confecrared ſeven biſhops in one day. 
An ancient regiſter of the priory of Canterbury aps much 
the ſanje thing, with this addition, that the council made a 
particular proviſion for the Cornfſh men to recover then} 
trom their errors. By the way, we are to underſtand by the 
errors of the Cornith, who were ſome of the remains of the 
old Britons, their retuſing to acknowledge the papal au- 
thority. | 3 £ 

The Roman Catholick writers make a great flouriſh upon 
this bull, and produce it as a ſtrong inſtance of the pope's 
authority, not only over the biſhops, but the kings of Eng- 
land. But after all, this bull upon examination will be found 
inconfiſtent with chronology. Malmſbury dares it in geg. 
But pope Formoſus died in 896, and was dragged out of his 
ä Baronius, to folve 
this difficulty, fays the date in Malmfbury 1s talic, and ſhould 
be written 894 inſtead” of 904. It is true, this correction 
lets the matter right as to Formoſus, but then the cardinal 
falls into another anachroniſm with regard to Edward, v ho 
did not aſcend the throne till the year 9000. Edward there- 
fore muſt be changed into Alfred. But no hiſtorian men- 
tions Altred's being excommunicated, Notwithſtanding all 
this, they are extremely loth to part with.this pretended bull. 
Some have ſuppoted two excommunications, one by pope 
Formolus, in 894, againſt the biſhops only, without any 
mention of king Edward. Another by pope John IX. which 
threatned the king. To ſupport this ſuppoſition, Malmfbury, 
who tpeaks of Formoſus's bull, and Polydore Virgil, who 
mentions pope John's, are cited. But theſe authorities are 
very inſufficient, fince Malmſbury is plainly miſtaken, either 
in the date, or in the name of the pope, and Polydore Virgil 
does not ſay it was John IX. as is pretended, but John X. 
that threatned Edward with excommunication, as indeed 1t 
muſt be, if the bull was dated in 904. Thus this bull, 
which has been ſo much boaſted of, falls to the ground, as 
inconſiſtent with chronology. 

As to the conlecration of the ſeven biſhops mentioned by 
Malmſbury, there is not the ſame reaſon to queſtion the fact.“ 


Ingülphus, in his deſcriptions of the burning of the libraries and monaſte— 
ries by the Danes, ſays not a word of any dunmge done to Oxford or Cum 
bridge: That Alfred complains there were very few on this tide the Hum- 
ber, that underſtood the chureti-prayers in Knglith,, or couid conttrue Latin. 
Laſtly, That had there been ther in being two. famous univerſities in Eng- 
land, what occaſion was there tor his ſending beyond fea for learned men to 
inſtruct his ſubjects 2. The moſt probable opmion therefore is, that the un- 
verſity of Oxford was firſt forrded by Alfted in 886. See book of Winch. 
Higden. lib. vi. Harpsfield. Mdm. Ihe firtt time Oxford is mentioned in 
the ancient hittorians, as an univerſity or ſchool of learning, is in Ingulph, 
abbot of Croylind, who lived in the reigns of William I. and II. Speab— 
ing of hiniſelt, he fays, “ Ego Inguliphus,----2ro literis addifcendis in tene- 
„ r1on atate. conſtitutus, prinnum Weltmonaſterio, poſtmodun Oxonientß' 
„ itudio traditus eram. Cumque in Arittotele arripiendo tupri multos co- 
«* wtaneos meos profeciſſem etiam rhetoricam "Tully primam, & ſecundam 
“ talo tenus induebam.” Ingulph, 

© There is a manuſcript charter of privileges, lodged in the library of 
Clare-Hall, fad to be granted to Cambridge by this King Edward. But 
however ſome hive carried back tlie antiquity of this univerſity to the Year 
394 before Chrit, pretending it was then founded by one Cantaber, a Spa- 
ntard, and that it was reſtored by Sigebert king of Kaſt-Anglia, in 639, 
whom others account the founder. But it is plain from the reatons in the 
foregoing note, that there was no ſuch thing as any univerſity at all till Al- 
tred's time. And as ſome ſay, (Coll. Ecel. Hiſt, p. 299.) we have no au— 
thentick teſtimony of any univerfity at Cambridge till the year 1110, (Xth 
Her, I.) when Joffrid, abbot of Croyland, ſent one Gitlebert, a divine, and 
three others to Cambridge, to teach the ſciences. Theſe monks coming to 
Cambridge, hired a bain to teach iu, and in a year's time their audience 10 
encreated, that no houſe or barn was big enough to contain them. From 
this flender beguming, fays Petrus Bletenfis, the univertity of Cambridge 
grew up to a noble ſeat of learning. The firit college, vis. Peter-Houile, 
was founded by Hugh Balftam, bithop of Ely, in 12$4.---- 
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Though as to the time, this circumſtance is ſomewhat per- 
plexed, it is certain however, in the beginning of the Xth 
century, there were fix biſhops in Weflex, whereas a little 
before there were but three. Ralph de Diceto places the 
erecting of the three new ſees in 909. To reconcile this hil- 
torian with Malmſbury, who fixes the date of them to 9go4, 
this expedient is propoſed, which, if it has no foundation, 
is at leaſt not improbable. It is thought, that in the ſynod or 
mixt aſſembly held at Wincheſter in 904, the erection of the 
three new biſhopricks was reſolved. But as theſe new ſees were 
to be taken out of the dioceſes of Wincheſter and Sherburn, 
it was agreed, this ſhould not be done till after the death of 
the preſent biſhops, that the revenues they had hitherto en- 
joyed might not be leflened. Both theſe biſhops happening 
to die in 9oꝙ, or perhaps a little before, and the biſhopricks of 
Worceſter and Suſſex being alſo vacant at the fame time, 
Plegmund conſecrated ſeven biſhops at once, namely, Frid- 
ſtan biſhop of Wincheſter, Wereſtan of Sherburn, Kenulph of 
Worceſter, Beornock of Selſey in Suſſex, Eadulph of Credi- 
ton, or Kirton, Athelm of Wells, and Athelſtan of Petrock- 
ſtow, or Padſtow in Cornwal. The three laſt ſces were the 
newly erected. Though Malmſbury and Higden affirm the 
new erected biſhopricks had the pope's confirmation, it is 
certain at that time, and for more than two hundred years 
after, there was no ſuch thing required. And therefore very 
probably, when theſe two hiftorians mentioned the pope's 
confirmation, they had an eye to the cuſtom of their own 
times. 

We meet with very few particulars of moment, except 
ſome councils ſpoken of hereafter, in the reigns of Athelftan, 
Edmund, and Edred. The moſt remarkable thing was the 
charter of privileges granted by Edmund on account of 
Dunſtan the firſt abbot, to Glaſſenbury abby, after it was re- 
built. Theſe privileges were ſo extenſive, that the king ſeem- 
ed to intend to invelt the abbot with a ſort of ſovereign power 
within the precincts of his juriſdiction f. 

The abby of Croyland was alſo rebuilt in the reign of Ed- 
mund, by Turketul the king's couſin and chancellor. He 
afterwards turned monk himſelf, and was made abbot by 
Edred, who put him in poſſeſſion, by the delivery of a pat- 
toral ſtaff, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days. Turketul 
obtained 2 very advantageous charter for his abby, However, 
F.dred refuſed to grant him the privilege of ſanctuary, which 
that abby had enjoyed before its deſtruction, being unwilling 
malefactors ſhould be protected from juſtice. 

This prince was entirely ſwayed by Dunſtan, who uſed his 
intereſt, not only to put the monks in poſſeſſion of the ab- 
bies, which the ſecular clergy had appropriated to themſelves, 
but alſo of the benefices. It Edred had not died ſo ſoon, 
Dunſtan would doubtleſs have ſettled his affairs in ſuch a 
manner, as to have made 1t unalterable. But this prince dy- 
ing before it could be compleated, Edwy his ſucceſſor turned 
the monks out of the benefices, and even out of ſome of 
their monaſteries. To read the tragical complaints of the 
monkiſh hiſtorians upon this occaſion, and their bitter invec- 
tives againſt Edwy, one would imagine this prince had 
utterly rooted out the chriſtian religion. Whereas upon a 
cloſer inquiry, it will appear, the monks were diſpoſſeſſed 
only of the two monaſteries of Abington and Malmſbury 5. 
This loſs however was fo grievous to them, that they ex- 
cited the Northumbrians and Mercians to revolt, as hath 
been related. | 

It 1s needleſs to repeat here what has already been ſaid of 
the great intereſt of Dunſtan in the reign of Edgar, and what 
he did in favour of the monks. The truth is, he cannot be 
blamed for exerting his power in replacing them in the mo- 
1ifteries. Though the religious houſes were deſerted during 
the wars, they belonged not to the ſecular clergy, ſince they 
were founded for the monks. But he cannot be ſo caſily ex- 
cuſed, for endeavouring to introduce the monks into the be- 
uifices, on pretence that the ſecular prieſts were moſt of them 
married. I ſhall not examine here upon what ground the 
councils, and popes. prohibited the clergy from marrying. 

This matter has been ſo fully handled by ſeveral authors, 


f 'This charter was engroſſed in letters of gold in a book of the four Goſ- 
pels, and preſented to the abby by the king. 

And perhaps Glaſſenbury, which were all the monks had in Edwy's 
time, the reſt were in poſſeſſion of the ſeculars. Wulſtan. Vit. Ethel. 

h Edred founded a biſhop's ſee at St. Germans in Cornwal, which was 
afterwards annexed by Canute to the ſee of Crediton, or Kirton. Speed, 


p. 341. 

i In Oxfordſhire. 

* To which is added the kings order to all his officers and governors, to 
maintain a poor man in diet and cloaths ; namely, that out of every two of 
his villæ, or towns, there ſhould be given an amphora, or nine gallons of 
meal, a gammon of bacon, or a ram worth fourpence. They were each of 
them alſo to manumiſe a tlave, Spelman, Conc. vol. i, p. 398. 
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that nothing new can be added. I ſhall only remark, thut 
from the converſion of the Engliſh to Dunſtan's time, the 
clergy of England were not obliged to celibacy, and that 
Dunſtan undertook an unprecedented thing, when he at- 
tempted to bind them to it, in purſuance of the papal de- 
crees. It has been obferved in the reign of Edgar, hoy 
Dunſtan, countenanced by that prince, gained his point fo 
far, as, not indeed to oblige them to put away their wives, 
but to expel them their benefices for keeping them. Ho 
ever, notwithſtanding his great intereſt and affeQion to th. 
monks, he could never reinſtate them in the northern nv 
naſteries. For above two hundred years the abbies in tho!: 
parts were uninhabited, and the very name of a monk wa: 
ſcarce heard of there. | | 

I have but little to ſay concerning the new biſhopricks, o. 
the removal of the epiſcopal ſees from one place to another, 
at a time when one half of the kingdom was in the hands ot 
the Danes, who as yet were pagans h. Northumberland, 
Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia being expoſed to their continual ru. 
vages, it is not to be expected the affairs of the church ſhoul: 
proceed in a regular courſe. Eaſt-Anglia had no biſhop to: 
above two hundred years; and in Northumberland, the ſec ©: 
Hagulſtad was reduced to ſo wretched a ſtate, that havin. 
long; been without a biſhop, it was forced at lait to be unit. 
to York, During Alfred's reign, the biſhopricks of Leicett:; 
and Lincoln were united, and the ſee removed to Dorcheſter 
where 1t continued till the reign of William the Conqueror, 
when 1t was tranſlated again to Lincoln, I have already men- 


tioned the erection of the three new biſhopricks in Weſley, 


and therefore it is needleſs to ſay any thing more of them. 
This is all that occurs, unleſs I were to give a liſt of th: 
names of the biſhops that ſuccceded in each ſee, which would 
lead me too far. They who have a mind to it, may conſul: 
Dr. Heylin, who has publiſhed a book upon that ſubject, 
where you have the year of the inſtalment of every biſhop. 
The councils held in this interval, were properly mixt 
affeinblies, confiſting of the clergy and nobility, and termed 
in Saxon, Wittena-Gemot, that is, an aſſembly of wiſe men, 
or rather Micel-Synod, which fignifics in the e language, 
Both theſe names were ren- 
dered in Latin by the word Concilium. But becauſe in theſe 
aflemblics, laws and ordinances relating to the church as well 
as the ſtate, were enacted, ſeveral of them are reckoned 
among the councils or ſynods. As for the councils purely 
eccleſiaſtical, it does not appear there were any, from Egbert 


to Edward the Martyr. 


[928] Next to the aſſembly at 0 incheſter, where Ethel- 


wulph is ſaid to have given a grant of the tythes, the moſt 


conſiderable with regard to religious affairs, was the ſynod of 
Graetley, in the reign of Athelſtan. The canons or laws of 
this council are nine. 

The Ift enjoins the payment of tithes k. 

The IId commands the magiſtrates to put the laws in exc- 
cution again{t thoſe that were convinced by all the circum- 
ſtances of an ordeal tryal!. 

The IIId is againſt witcheraft and highwaymen. 

The IVth relates to the towns where the money was to be 
coined, At Canterbury there were to be ſeven mints, four 
tor the King, two for the archbiſhop, and one for the abbo! 
of St. Auguſtine's. Rocheſter was to have three, two for the 
king, and one for the biſhop m. | | 

The Vth regulates the circumſtances and formalities of the 
ordeal trial, ro know whether the perſon accuſed were guilty 
or not. And here we have two things worth remarking. 
The firſt is, that the prieſts are ſpoken of as fixed or ſettled 
in certain places. Whence it is plain, that in thoſe days they 
did not live together in common, but cach had his particular 


church. The ſecond is, that the accuſed perſon was to re- 


ceive the conſecrated bread. Whence it may be inferred, 
that ſince the euchariſt was called bread after the conſecra— 


tion, the church of England was far from believing traniub- 


ſtantiation. 
The VIch forbids buying and ſelling on Sunday. 
The VIIth is againſt perjurics and falſe witneſſes n. 


See the manner of this trial at length, in the Diſſertation on the Gover! 
ment and Laws of the Anglo-Saxons, ; 

= London was to have eight, Wincheſter fix, Lewis, Southampton, Exe 
ter, Shattſbury, Wareham, two each, and every other great town was 'v 
have one, If any perſon belonging to theſe mints was found guilty of de- 
baſing the coin (which was to be all of one ſort) his right hand was to be 
cut oft, and nailed upon the out- fide of the mint, See Spelman, Conc: 
vol. i. p. 399. The fame appointment was made by Athelſtan, only he 0! 
dered that (beſides the places here mentioned) Canterbury ſhould have fe. 
yen, Rocheſter three, Haſtings and Chicheſter one each, &c. Sce Leg. 64 
in Wilkins, | | | : 

a The penalty is, not to be believed afterwards, and to be debarred 0: 
chriſtian burial, 
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The VIIIth orders the biſhops to aſſiſt the judges in the 


execution of the laws, and to fit upon the bench with them ®. 


* 


The IXth lays a fine upon remiſs and negligent magiſtrates, 
which was to be paid to the biſhop?. : 33s 
Me find another ſynod, or mixt aſſembly, in the reign of 


Edmund, wherein the ceremonies of marriage, and prelimi— 


mary ſecurities the parties were to give one another, are 
11 ſpoken elſewhere of the council where Edgar baran- 
gued ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt the ſccular prieſts, and of ſeveral 
others, that were aſlembled on occaſion of the controverſy be- 
tween the monks and clergy, and therefore ſhall ſay nothing 
more of them here. | 

To the eccleſiaſtical laws paſſed at theſe general aſſemblies or 
councils, may be aptly ſubjoined certain conſtitutions made 
in thoſe days. [923] The ten following are Odo's, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | 

The Iſt threatens all thoſe who injure the church in her pro- 
perty with excommunication. e ä 

The IId exhorts princes (and other great men) to be go- 
yerned by the directions of the bithops, becauſe God has en- 
truſted them with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

The IIId admoniſhes biſhops to diſcharge their duty d, with- 
out any mercenary views, or reſpect of perſons. 

The IVth and Vth give good advice to the clergy. 

The VIth does the fame with regard to the monks. 

The VIIth prohibits unlawful marriages, upon the ſcore 


of nearnc(s of relation, but the degrees of conſanguinity and 


affinity are not recited. 1 7 
The VIIIth recommends unity and charity among chriſ- 
tians. ' : 
The IXth prefles faſting on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and the 
four Ember weeks. 
The Xth enjoins the punctual payment of tithes, from 
reaſons taken out of the Old Teſtament, without any men- 


tion of Ethelwulph's charter, 


There are other conſtitutions, publiſhed under king Edgar, 
but the author of them is unknown. The principal are, 


The Ift, which confirms the civil privileges and immunities. 


of the church, and orders the payment of tithes". 

And the Vth, by which the ſolemnity of Sunday is to begin 
at three o'clock on Saturday in the aiternoon®. 

In this reign were publiſhed a body of canons*, of which 
the tollowing are particularly remarkable. 

By the Vth, if a prieſt received any injury, the complaint 
was to be preferred to the ſynod, who were to treat the caſe, 
as it the injury had actually been done to the whole body of 
the clergy, and take care that ſatisfaction be made at the diſ- 
cretion of the biſhop of the dioceſe. | | 

The XIth enjoins the prieſts to learn ſome employment, in or- 
der to get their livelihood in caſe of misfortune. 


The XVIIth orders parents to teach their children the Lord's 


Prayer and the Apoltle's Creed, without which they were 
neither to be admitted to the euchariſt, nor buried in conle - 
crated ground. | 
The XXIXth forbids the burying in churches all thoſe that 
were not of known and approved probity . 7 

The XX XII prohibits the prieſts from officiating without 
the ſervice-book before them, for fear the truſting to their 
memories might make them miſtake. 

By the XXXVIrh, no perſon was to cat or drink before the 
receiving the communion. 


In this fame council were ſome remarkable civil laws enacted, particu- 
larly one again thieves, requiring, that if a thief be taken in the fact, no man 
{hall ſpare him, if he be above twenty years old, and had ſtole any thing above 
the value of eight-pence, If any one do contrary thereto, he ſhall pay the 
value of the thief's head, and make amends for the fault, and yet the thief 
himſelf ſhall not be ſpared ; who if he contumactouily make reſiſtance, or fly 
kor it, ſhall find no favour. A thief catt into priſon ſhall there ſtay forty 
days, and then after the payment of one hundred and twenty ſhillings, be 
ditcharged ; but his kindred mutt give ſecurity for his good behaviour; after 
which 1t he ſteal again, they mutt either pay the value of his head, or bring 
him back to priſon ; and in caſe one refiit, he ſhall pay to the king, or any 
other whom it concerns, the value of his on head; and if any defend him, 
he ſ1:ll pay to the king one hundred and twenty ſhillings. 

Namely, of the dioceſe where the magiſtrate lived. 

That is, to go and preach about their diocets every year, &c. 

- * The IIId orders the payment of the tithe of cattle before Whitſuntide, 
of the fruits of the earth before the Equinox, and of feeds at the feuſt of St. 
Martin, Spelman, p. 444. 

And to continue till break of day on Monday. Spelman, p. 445. Edgar 
made ſeveral other conſtitutions for the regulation ot religious houſes. In 
thoſe in the book belonging to Wincheſter cathedral, Edgar makes himſelf ge- 
Neral of the monks, and queen of the nuns, Spelman, p. 447. 

Theſe canons were trantlated by Sir H. Spelman, from a Saxon manu- 
feript in Bennet-College in Cambridge. "Tis not known where or by what 

Authority they were drawn up. Coll, Fecl. Hitt. p. 186. 
he LXIVth declares hunting and hau king are improper diverſions for 
@prieſt, who is to make books his entertainments. Spelman. | 


+” He was bied a monk at Winchelter, where he was made abbot, 
Malmſbury. 
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The XXXVIIIth enjoins the prieſt to have the holy eucha- 
riſt always ready by him: but in caſe it grew fo ſtale that it 
could not be eaten without diſguſting the palate, it was to be 
burnt in a clear fire, and the aſhes laid under the altar. Hence 
it is eaſy to ſee what the church's opinion was then of the 
euchariſt, ſince it was believed it could grow ſtale, and was to 
be burnt after it was ſpoiled, 

The LIHGd torbids the cating of blood u. 

Atter theſe canons, there follows a very particular form ot 
confeſſion, with what penances the conteflor is to enjoin. 
We find here that the penitent was ordered to ſay the Lord's 
Prayer threetcore times a day, but not ſo much as one Ave 
Maria; a clear evidence, that the praying to the Virgin Mary 
was not yet introduced into the church. 

Nothing more remains relating to the church of thoſe days, 
but to give a brief account of the molt noted perſons for pict y 
and learning. 

The firſt famt we meet with is Swithin or Swithun v, who 
having been preceptor to king Ethelwulph, was promoted to 
the fee of Winchetter. By his advice Ethelwulph is ſaid to 
have granted a charter of the tithes to the church. This alone 
was ſufficient to gain him a ſaintſhip, though he had been 
diſtinguiſhed upon no other account. Bur beſides this, he is 
athrmed to have wrought many miracles, with which I do not 
think proper to ſwell this abridgement. | 

Humbert, biſhop ot Fatt-Anglia, maſſacred, or, if you will, 
martyr'd by the Danes, with king Edmund, has the honour 
alto of being ranked with the ſaints, | 

Alfred the Great, independant of his royal dignity, was 
one of the molt confiderable for his picty and learning x. 

Johannes Scotus, turnamed FErigena, that is, Iriſhman, 
Ireland being then called Erin] lived at this time. He had 
required a great reputation in France, where Charles the Bald 
entertained him at his court, and uſed to converſe with him 
with great familiarity ?, when Alfred invited him into Eng- 
land. At firſt he was the king's preceptor in languages and 
the other ſciences ; atterwards he taught at Oxford, from 
whence, in all probability, he was removed to Malmſbury, 
ſince it was in this monaſtery that he is faid to be {tabbed to 
death by his ſcholars with penknives. Before he left France, 
he was engaged by the emperor's order in the diſpute con- 
cerning the nature of the Euchariſt. In his treatiſe ® upon 
this ſubject, he ſtrongly argued againſt Paſcaſius's doctrine, 
who maintained, the body of Chriſt in the euchariſt to be 
the ſame that was born of the blefled virgin. It muſt needs 
be, that the contrary opinion defended by Scotus, was not 
looked upon then as heritical, fince it prevented not Alfred 
from inviting him into England, from having a very great 
eſteem for him, and entruſting him with the education of 
youth. Nay it is certain, he was honoured as a faint and 
a martyr after his death. Roger de Hoveden ſays, Scotus at 
firſt had an obſcure burial, but afterwards a miraculous light 
ſhining over his grave for ſeveral nights together, the monks 
of St. Lawrence's removed his body into their church, and 
buried it cloſe by the altar. His epitaph alſo, the antiquity 
whereof, according to Malmſbury, appears from the ſtructure 
and diction of the verſes?, is exprets for his paſſing for a 
ſaint, when that was made. All theſe circumſtances are 2 
ſtrong preſumption, at leaſt, that Tranſubſtantiation was not 


the doctrine of the church of England at that time. For 


had it been ſo, how was it poſſible the Engliſh ſhould honour 
as a ſaint one that had ſo openly combated their opinions? 


* He was twelve years of age before he could read, which he firſt began 
to learn upon this occafion. His mother ſeeing him one day mightily delighted 
with a little book, beautifully adorned with capital letters in gold and other 
colours, ſaid, in his and his brother's hearing, “She would give that book 
„% to him that ſhould firſt get it by heart,” Alfred, who knew not fo much 
as his letters, though twelve years old, applied himſelf ſo diligently to his 
buſineſs, that he never left till he could read and repeat the book to his 
mother. From this time, he had a great reliſh for books, and ſtudied hard. 
There is extant of this monarch's works relating to hiſtory, a paraphraſtical 
tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and a thort gencalogy of the kings 
of the Weſt-Saxons. Poſterity had fo great a veneration for his memory, 
that he has the title of ſaint ſometimes bettowed upon him, and what is more, 


his name ſtands in the calendar of the Engliſh Martyrology, printed in 1608S, 


and in two Saxon Calendars cited by the annotator on the Saxon tranſlation 
of the N. T. The day of his death is regiſtered on the 26th of Octobet. 

The emperor one day, as he was fitting oppoſite to him at table, aſking 
him merrily, «© Quid intereſt inter ſcotum & totum ?” He replied, “ Ment: 
tantum.” Which the ethperor took in good part. Hoved. 

This book was condemned by the council of Verceils in 1050, Bering. 
Epiſt. ad Rich. It is now loſt, though ſome will have it to be the fame with: 
that which goes under the name of Ratram or Bertram, But Mabillon 
contutes this opinion. | 


+ Clauditur hoc Tumulo ſ{anfins Sophiſta Johannes, 
Qui ditatus erat jam vivens dogmate miro. 
Martyrio tandem Chriſti conſcendere Regnum, 
Quo meruit, Sancti regnant per Sæcula cuncti. Malm: 


Hg 
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This inference a little perplexes the Roman Catholics. How- 
ever, one of their hiftorians does not ſcruple to own, that 
« the name of Scot is regiſtered in the ſupplement of the 
© Gallican Martyrology, and commemorated Among the ſaints 
& qon the fourth of the Ides of November.” He moreover 
aelds, „that his name had been 
man Martyrology, and did remain there till expunged by 
ce Cardinal Baronius.” This hiſtorian indeed pretends, Scotus 
retracted his former errors, but gives no authority for what 
he ſays. He only alledges, that without a recantation it is not 
likely the church would have honoured his memory. But this 
is ſuppoſing that Tranſubſtantiation was the doctrine of the 
church at that time, which muſt firſt be proved, before this 
argument can be of any force. ; 

Grimbald lived alſo in the fame century. He was one ot 
the firſt claſs for his learning, and had a great re e 
He was invited into England by Alfred the Great, (who was 
acquainted with him at Rheims) and preferred to the go- 
vernment of the new abby at Winchefter. 

Among the Engliſhmen, eminent for their learning, Aſſerius 
was one of the moſt confiderable. He wrote the lite of Alfred 
the Great in 893, and died biſhop of St. David's in Wales®, 
He muſt not be confounded with another of the fame name, 
Liſhop of Sherburn, who died in 883. 

Werefrid, biſhop of Worceſter in Mercia, lived in the reign 
of king Buthred. When the Danes became maſters of Mercia, 
he retired into France, from whence he was recalled by king: 
Alfred. He tranſlated the dialogues of Gregory the Great into 
Saxon, and having acquired a great reputation when living, 
he was regiſtered a faint after his death: 

Ple gmund, who was archbiſhop of Canterbury, paſſed for a 
Perg. learned prelate, and was particularly eminent for his {kill 
in divinity. 

Dunult had been an herdſman. He is affirmed by ſome 
to be the ſame that ſheltered Alfred, whilſt the Danes were 
maſters of the kingdom. However this be, he had the good 
fortune to be known to this prince, who finding him a perſon 
of a genius ſuperior to his birth and employ ment, got him 
inſtructed in learning, and promoted him afterwards to the 
ſee of Wincheſter. As this city was then the metropolis of 
of Wettex, where Alfred kept his uſual refidence, he uſed 
the advice of this prelate in affairs of the greateſt moment. 

Wulſig biſhop of London, had allo a great ſhare in Alfred's 
eſteem, as appears by, his letter to this prelate preſixed to his 
tranſlation of Gregory's Paſtoral. 

Neots was an abbot diſtinguiſhed for his birth, learning, 
regularity, and zeal for promoting the intereſt of the true re- 
ligion. Some ſay, he was nearly related to king Alfred, and 
others, that he was deſcended from the blood-royal of Eaſt- 
Anglia. He died in 890 in Cornwal, where he left his name 
to the town of Neotſtow or St. Neod's®. 

Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the ſon of an Eaſt— 
Anglian- Dane. Though he was born of Pagan parents, he 
nad the good fortune to know and reliſh the Chriſtian religion, 


b He was bred a monk of Menevia or St. David's, w hom the king pre- 
vailed upon, with much to do, to come to court, on condition he ſhould it: ay 
there fix months, and at his abby fix months, by turns. He wrote the lite 
of Alfred to the 45th year of his age, i. e. to the year 893, according to his 
romputation. It was continued to Alfred's death by tome later hand. He 
ihows through the whole a great deal of modeſty. He mentions- nothing 
of the viſion: ry diatogue betwi ixt Alfred and St, Cuthbert, which other 
hiſtori⸗ ins largely inſiſt on. He is copied by Florence of Worceſter and others. 
This treatife was firit publiſhed by archbiſhop Parker in the old Saxon cha- 
racter. A new edition is lately put out by Mr. Wiſe, Fellow of Trinity 
Colleze, Oxtord, with a vindication of the conteſted clauſe about the anti- 
quity 'of Oxford. Another piece has been publiſhed by Dr. Gale, under 
the title of Aﬀerms's Annals. Ihe learned editor does not queſtion but it 
is the true ofl-ſpring of Aſſerius's. Leland calls it the Chronicle of St. 

-Neot: s, becaute he found it in that monaſtery. 

W here he was buried, and when earl Alric's ſeat in Huntingtonſliire 
was turned into a monaſtery upon his account, his body was removed thither, 
and the town before called Ainulphſbury, was from him named St. Neot's. 
From whence his bones were a third time removed to Croyland Minſter in 127 7. 

There were ſeveral that in all probability were not monks, as Wig— 


1 


inſerted even in the Ro- © 


monies of the ancient writers, have 


O NG LA 
and for that reaſon was expelled his father's bone. la tas 
extremity, he put himſelf into the tervice of an Auge 
nobleman, who had him baptized, and ſent him to ichs 
When he became capable he entered into orders, in the 21pt, 
of Edward the Elder. His zeal, virtue, and capacity, gail 
< him fo great a character, that Athel tan made him bifho, 
of Sherburn. Some aſcribe to the efficac y of his e . 
the glorious victory obtained by that prince over th e Di 
at Brunanburgh. Odo had no lets intereſt with king Edmv: 
who relolved to promote him to the archicpiicopal 1cC 4 
Canterbury; but Odo modeſtly excuted himicit, telling the 
King his abilities were too flender for ſo high a poſt. Thu 
king not admitting his excuſe, he further alledged, th 
tranflations were not warrantable by the canons. This ſerv. 
being removed, by the examples of Juſtus and Melity 
who were tranſlated from Rocheſter and London to Canterbu 
he ſtarted another objection, and alledged that the arc! 
biſhops from Auguſtin downwards having becn all mon 
he looked upon himſelf as. unqualified for that ſtation, 11: 
he had not been educated under any religious rule. 1% 
new difficulty was allo got over by ſending to the abbot 9. 
Fleury in France, and entreating him to admit Odo into, 
ſociety. Tuus the prelate having nothing more to ob Jeet 
accepted at length, though with great reluctance, the fee g 
Canterbury. As he became afterwards a vigorous champic 
tor the monks, it may be preſumed, this was one of 1 
chief reaſons of placing him among the moſt illuftrious ce. 
cleſiaſticks of his time. He is ſaid alſo to have the gitt 0: 
nuracles, which the favourers of the monks ſeldom tailed to 
he honoured with, 

Dunſtan would make a large article here, did I not think 
what I have elſewhere ſaid of him ſufficiently makes KOO Fl 
his character. There are modern hiftorians, even . mon: 
the proteſtanrs themſelves, who, carried away by the tetti. 
given great commenda— 
tions to this pretended faint, without confide ering upe 
what doubtful authorities they proceed. It is highly pro. 
bable, that Dunſtan's firm adherence to the 5 Wii: 


the ground of thoſe exceſſive praiſes beſtowed on him, 


which, perhaps, he would otherwiſe have been deemed un- 
worthy ©. 

The fame may be ſaid of Ethelwald, biſhop of Wincheſ(cr, 
and Oſwald, bithop of Worceſter firſt, and atterwards arch: 
biſhop of York. Their great zeal in the cauſe of the mon 
is doubtleſs what contributed moſt to their reputation. The 
monks, being almoſt the only writers in thoſe days, hase 


drawn the characters of perſons according to their prejudic 
or intereſts. 


Turketul, king Edmund's near. relation, and chanc clor, 
became famous i in this age, for preferring a eloy ſter to a cour 
where he lived in great reputation. But what raiſed his mer 
moſt with the hiſtorians, was his rebuilding and roflorine © 0 


. . . - | 
its former ſplendor, the abby of Croyland *, demotiflicd b, 
the Dancs. | 


herd, whom. Bede, lib. iv. cap. i. calls a prieſt, and Nothelm, who fuccecic:! 
ES me. 

The famous ſorv of St. Dunſtan and the Devil is thus related byte 
monkiſh hiſtorians. As St. Dunſtan was one day buſied in his cell 
Glatilenbury, in making a gold cup o a curious workmanſhip, the Devil laps 
peared to him in 4 be alitifül form, teinpting him to fin. Dunitun perceivins 
in 1pirit who he was, takes a red-hot pair of tongs, and c. itching elch ot 
the Devil by the noſe, made him how! in ſuch a terrible manner, that! 
was heard all over the neighbourhood. Hig. Polych. p. 270. Edit, Gu 
Brompt, p. 878, 879. 

Turketul' left the monaſtety at his death in poſſeſſion of nw; curious 
relicks; among the reſt lugulphus, (p- 51. Hit. Croyl. Edit. Gale) me 
tions the tomb of St. Bartholomew the apoitle, given him when ch mec! 
by the emperor ; he had fo great a veneration for it, that he alway: 
it about him, and when in any danger, crotled hunſelf with 1. be 
naming of bells, together with the benediction, as a deteniative ag wy Ut tau: 
der and hghiming, being introduced in this age by pope | John IW. Tuche 
cuſt a great bell, which he called Guthlac. His fuceeffor taking the A : 


1 


added tome more to if, and made the fir tuneable ring ol bells ul Lt 
Ingulph, p. 53. 
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Containing the Reigns of the Kings of ENGLAND, from ETHELRED II. to the Norman Conqueſt, 


being the Space of about Eighty-eight Years. 


„ r F ene e RED . 


tence to refuſe the crown to his brother Ethelred, 
who was the only prince of the royal family, and too 
young to be accuſed of partaking in his . mother's crime. 
Accordingly, Dunſtan could not help crowning him, being 


\ FTER the murder of Edward, there was no pre- 


then but twelve years of age, though he plainly foreſaw it 


would prove fatal to his whole party. It is aflirmeq, that 
Dunſtan at his coronation foretold, by the ſpirit of prophecy, 
the calamitics England was going to be expoſed to in his 
reign. But predictions of this nature are always to be ſuſ- 


pected, when attributed to ſaints, ſuch as Dunſtan, by authors 
who wrote after the event. 


However this be, the people had 
very different thoughts of this new reign : they flattered them- 
ſelves, they were about to enjoy a ſtate of tranquility, under 
a prince who had already given an inſtance of his good nature, 
in bittcrly lamenting the death of the king his brother, 
though it procured him the crown: an hiſtorian ſays, his 
tears appeared fo unſeaſonable to his mother, that catching 
up a wax-taper in a paſhon, ſhe beat him ſo unmercitully 


with it, that he could not endure the fight of a wax-light 


ever after. | 
[980] The firſt thing Ethelred did after his coronation, 


was to remove the body of the late king to Shaittbury church. 


Hardly had he performed this office, but he found himſelf 
attacked by the Dancs, who ſuffered him to enjoy no repoſe 
during the reſidue of his life. If this prince had followed the 
ſteps of his predeceſſors, perhaps he would have cauſed the 
old invaders to have laid aſide all thoughts of any attempts 
upon England. But his natural cowardice, joined to an ex- 
treme fluggiſhneſs®, an inſatiable avarice, and many other 
tailings, toon let them fee, he was not like to prove a very 
formidable enemy. For fixty years palt they ſecmed to have 
forgot England, and the Engliſh on their fide to have loſt 
all remembrance of the calamities they had ſuffered from the 
hands of theſe cruel enemies. However, after ſo long an 
interval, during which the Danes, ſettled in England, ſeem- 
ed to have entertaincd the fame allection for this their ſecond 
country as the natives themſelves, the foreign Danes re- 
newed their invaſions. They no ſooner appeared, but the 
others, reſuming their old inclinations, joined their country— 
men, in order to free themſelves from the dominion of the 
Engliſh. | | | 

[981 } The Daniſh rovers made their firſt attempt on South- 
ampton, where they arrived with ſeven ſhips, and after plun- 
dering the town and the adjacent country ©, they carried the 
fame devaſtations into Cornwal. 

This year another band landing at Portland, pillaged and 
ſacked the country round about, after which they proceeded 
elſewhere, to encreaſe their ſpoils d. 

[982] Theſe frequent defcents were ſo much the more in- 


commodious to the Englith, as having ſo many coaſts to 


guard, they knew not where to aſſemble and expect the ene— 
my. If at any time they happened to have it in their power 
to give them battle, all the advantage they could gain, in 
cate fortune favoured them, was to recover the plunder. But 
When they themſelves were worſted, the country was ſure to 


He was crowned at Kingſton, April 2g. Sax. Annal. Huntingd. lib. v. 
Brompt, p- 34. 877. | 

This cowardly and fluggiſh temper of his was predicted by Dunſtan, 
when at his baptiſm (like Conſtantine the emperor, from thence called Co- 
ww he bewrayed the font, which Malmſbury ſays, diſturbed Dunſtan 
do, that it made him ſwear, „By God and St. Mary, this boy will prove a 


Poltron,“ lib. x. cap. 2. De Geſt. Reg. Ang. But this has very much the 
Ar ot a monkiſh aſperſion. 


a They either flew, or carried captive, almoſt all the inhabitants. They 


be expoſed to all imaginable cruelties before another army 
could be aſſembled. Very often, whilſt the Engliſh troops 
were upon the march, to oppoſe one of theſe bands, they 
were forced to change their rout, and march where the dan- 
ger ſeemed more preſſing. Thus, what care ſoever might be 
taken, one part of the kingdom was always expoſed, fince 
there was no foreſeeing where the pyrates would land. There 
was but one way to remedy this inconvenience, which was to 
keep a fleet at ſea ſtrong enough to engage the Danes, before 
they landed their troops. But a time of minority was not 
very proper to take ſuch a precaution. 

In this manner patled the firſt ten years of this reign, It 
would be needleſs to deſcribe the ravages committed by the 
Danes during that time. It is caſy to imagine the whole 
kingdom was a ſcene of murders, conflagrations, plunder- 
ings, and other devaſtations, which, after fome ſhort inter-, 
miſſions, were continually renewed, | 

[983] During theſe troubles, Elfrie, duke of Mercia, gne 
of the beſt tupports of his country, died in 983. His little 
regard for the monks after Eudgar's death, was probably the 
reaſon of their reporting, among their votarics, that he was 
eaten up. of lice. Altric his lon ſucceeded him, | 

[984] The next year Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
one of Dunſtan's confidents, and a great friend of the monks, 
departed alſo this life. He is ſaid to have founded a dozen 
monaſteries. If that be true, he was, no doubt, aſſiſted by 
the liberality of the two former kings, with whom he was in 
great favour ©. 

The credit of the monks declined very much in the reign 
of Ethelred, as well by reaſon of the frequent invaßons of 
the Danes, as becauſe the people, full of their misfortunes, 
were regardleſs of every thing elſe. Nays they began to miſ- 
truſt the ſanctity of the monks, not being able to forbear 
wondering, that men who had obtained from heaven fo many 
miracles on their own private account, could not by their 
merits and prayers {ſecure the kingdom from the calamities it 
was inceſſantly expoſed to. On the other hand, as their cre- 
dit with the tormer kings had helped to acquire them a great 
reputation, ſo this king's diſinclination to them turned greatly 
to their prejudice. Ethelred, whoſe thoughts were not taken 
up with religion, put the nionks and other eccleſiaſtics upon 
a level with the reſt of his ſubjects. He gave a convincing 
proof how little he regarded the clergy, in a difference be- 
tween him and the biſhop of Rocheſter. [986] The biſhop 
having haughtily refuſed to comply with ſome demand of the 
King's, he ordered the ſoldiers to lay waſte the lands belong- 
ing to the cathedral, dedicated to St. Andrew *, In vain did 
the biſhop threaten him with vengeance from the apoſtle, 
and cauſe archbiſhop Dunſtan to interpole in his quarrel : 
Lthelred flighted both, nor could be appeaſed, but by mo- 
ney s. Dunſtan, diſpleaſed to the higheſt degree at this be- 
haviour, denounced upon the king and his council the judg- 
ments of God, ready to fall on their heads, for preſuming to 
lay facrilegious hands on the church's property : but he was 
not heard, His credit was ſunk ſo low, that hardly was he 
known to be alive; ſo careful were the new miniſters to de- 


came from thence to the Ifle of Thanet, and plundered it; and another band 
ravaged Cheſter, S. Dunelm. p. 161. Brompt. p. 877. 


© This year alſo the city of London was deſtroyed by fire, but by what 
accident is unknown, 

* He had the king's purſe at command, beſides thoſe of moſt other peq; 
ple, who then looked upon ſuch works as meritorious. Tyr. p. 21. 

He firſt laid ſiege to Rocheſter, but not being able to take it, he waſted 
the lands of the cathedral. Malmſb. S. Dunelm. 

s One hundred pounds, Knighton, p. 2314. Malmſb. p. 61. 
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Preſs him. He died quickly after, in the year 988, not fo 
much of old age, as of grief and vexation to {ce hinffelt no 
longer diſtinguiſhed as formerly. f 

Oſwald, archbiſhop of Vork, ſoon followed him. He was 
his particular friend, and one of the three prelates that go- 
verned the church during the reign of Edgar. The death 
of theſe patrons of the monks, a contagious diſtemper which 
ſwept away multitudes, and morcover the continual invaſions 
of the Danes, put an end to the quarrel between the ſecular 


and regular clergy, in ſuch manner, that it was never more 


heard of. 

[991] After the Danes had pillaged the coaſts of England 
ten years together, they gave over their ravages tor about 
two years. This intermiſſion put the Engliſh in hopes, their 
enemies having turned their thoughts to ſome other country, 
would for the future leave them in quiet. But theſe hopes 
were ſhort-lived. In 991, Juſtin and Guthmund, rwo Daniſh 
captains, landed a great body of troops at Gipſwich, in Sut- 
folk. Whilſt they were buſy in plundering, Brithnoth, duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia, advanced towards them, in expectation to 


ſurprize them, but found them too well prepared : he was 


overthrown, and his defeat expoſed the country to greater 


devaſtations. The victorious Danes, having nothing more to 


fear, penetrated ftill farther into the county, where they 
committed terrible ravages. Ethelred, being without an 
army, and unable to ſtop their progreſs, was perſuaded by 
Syric, archbiſhop of Canterbury“, to give them a large ſum 
to be gone i. Perhaps he would have acted wiſer, if, in imi- 
tation of Alfred and Edgar, he had laid out the money in 
fortifying the kingdom againſt their inſults. However this 
be, the. archbiſhop's advice was deemed afterwards very fatal 
to England. The preſent given to this band ſerved only to 
allure others, who being no leſs greedy of money, thought 
they had an equal right to make advantage of the weaknefs 
of the Engliſh. i N 
[993] Two years after, another of their flects failing up 


the Humber, the pirates landed on the north fide, and ra- 


vaged in a mercileſs manner all that belonged to the Englith 
in thoſe quarters. Ethelred ſent an army againſt them, under 


the command of three earls, Fræna, Frithegiſt, and Good- 


win: but the generals, having led their forces in fight of the 
enemies, were the firſt that turned their backs, and by their 
ſhametul cowardice occaſioned the loſs of the army. The 
king had imprudently truſted theſe three lords with his 
forces, who, being of Daniſh extraction, were ſuſpected of 
treachery. : 

[994] How great ſoever the miſeries inflicted hitherto on 
England by theſe toreigners might be, it is certain they were 
nothing in compariſon of what followed. Sweyn, king of 
Denmark and Olaiis k, King of Norway, allured by the ſuc- 
ceſs of their ſubjects in England, wanted to ſhare in the ſpoil 
brought from thence every year. To that purpoſe, fitting out 
a numerous fleet, they entered the Thames, and landed their 
troops near London: they made ſeveral attempts to become 
maſters of the city, but meeting with a braver refiſtance than 
they imagined, retired. 'To make themſelves amends tor the 
time ſpent in vain before London, they went and plundered 
Kent, Hampſhire, and Suflex, threatening to lay waſte the 
whole kingdom. Ethelred, who had no more conduct than 
courage, not knowing how to ſtop theſe ravages, had re- 
courle to the ſame means made uſe of before on a like occa- 
ſion. He bound himſelf by a treaty, to pay a certain ſum 


of money! within ſuch a time, on condition they left his 


ſubjects unmoleſted, and departed the kingdom. Whereupon 
the two foreign kings cauſed all hoſtilities to ceaſe, and re- 
tired to Southampton. Shortly after the king of Norway 
paid a viſit to Ethelred m, who perſuaded him to be baptized, 
and ſtood himſelf godfather. At his departure, Olaus obliged 


n And by the dukes Ethelward and Alfric, and the reſt of the nobility, 
S. Dunelm. p. 162, Chron. Mailros, p. 1 52. 

i Ten thoutand pounds. Sax. Annal. 991. 

* Some pretend Olaiis, or Olaph, was the fame with Anlaff, mentioned in 
the reigns of Edmund and Edred, But beſides that one was king of Nor- 
way, which cannot be ſaid of the other, Anlaff muſt have been exceeding 
old, ſince ſeventy years before he was a general, Hiſtorians not carefully 
clinguiſhing the princes that were called Anlaff or Olaf, made Selden ſay, it 
was a name which bred great contuſion in the Engliſh hiſtory, Rapin. 

i Sixteen thouſand pounds. Sax. An. 994. 

w At Andover, in Hampſhire, Sax. Annal. 

n As allo into Devon and Somerſetſhire. See Sax. Ann. Brompt. p. 882. 

They went up the Medway to Rocheſter. Sax. Annal. | 

P Though not one of our Engliſh hiſtorians have mentioned on whom or 
for what this war was made, John Fordun in his Scotiſh hiſtory gives this 
account of it: Ethelred having paid large ſums to the Danes, ſent to Mal- 
colm prince of Cumberland, under Gryme king of Scotland, to pay his 

are; which he refuſed to do, and aſſerting he was only bound to make war 
with the reſt of the kingdom, when required, Ethelred invaded his country, 


on pretence he favoured the Danes: but preſently after the two princes truck. 


up a peace, and became friends, Sec allo 8. Duncln. p. 79, 80. 


himſelf by oath never to infeſt England more, and performed 
his promiſe: PEERS 

It would have been happy for the Engliſh, if Sweyn, why 
departed at the fame time, would have followed his example; 
for they would have eſcaped all thoſe calamities that prince 
afterwards brought upon the land. When he ſailed for Den. 
mark, he left a fleet at Southampton, to keep the Englith in 
awe, and oblige them to perform the articles of the treaty, 
After his departure, his admiral very earneſtly preſſed th. 
payment of the money: but as there was no haſte made 1 
comply with his demands, he took their delay for a refuja]. 
and reſolved to renew the war. [997] Mean while, to de. 
ceive the vigilance of the Engliſh, he ſet fail as if he deſigu. 
ed for Denmark, but on a ſudden he unexpectedly enter 
the Severn, and after deſtroying the country of the Well 


with fire and ſword, croſſed the river and penetrated into 


Dortſetſhire *, where he committed the ſame ravages. | 99% 
All the forces that could be brought againſt the Danes, wer, 
as ſoon defeated as levied : they ſacked whole countics, i. 
being impoſſible to oppoſe them. Ar laft, finding nothing 
more to plunder in thoſe parts, they put to fea again and 
landed in Kent. The inhabitants, by endeavouring to make 
{ome reſiſtance, only increaſed the.fury of their enemies, who 
treated them with the utmoſt barbarity. To complete their 
misfortunes, a fleet equipped by Ethelred, to engage then 
at ſea, was rendered uſeleſs by the diſſenſions and unſkiltul. 
neſs of the commanders. In this melancholly fituation Eng. 
land would have irretrievably periſhed, if the Danes, bud 
lucky and unexpected accident, had not been called to the 
aſſiſtance of Kichard II. duke of Normandy, whom th: 
king of France would have diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions, 
[ 999 } Ethelred took this opportunity to go and ravage Cum. 
berlend, but for what reaſon is unknown P. [ 1000] Atter 
that he returned to London, where he kept his uſual re. 
ſidence. | 

[1001] The quiet Ethelred enjoyed was of no long con- 
tinuance, the Danes ſtaying in Normandy no longer than wi 
neceflary to put the young duke out of danger, returned into 
England. Cornwal felt the firſt effects of their fury; then 


entering Weſſex, they became maſters of Exeter. The con 


ſternation of the Engliſh was ſo great, that they made buten 
faint reſiſtance. Whether Ethelred was betrayed by his gene- 
rals, or the long peace enjoyed by the Englith during the 
foregoing reigns, had enervated their courage, they were 
conſtantly vanquiſhed. The king himſelf was ſeized with 


ſuch terror that he durſt not venture to be preſent in the 


battles, for fear of falling into the hands of the Danes, who 
probably would have ſhown him no favour. In fine, thc 
Danes ever victorious, got poſſeſſion of the ifle of Wight, 
Hampſhire, and Dorſetſhire, where they had their magazines. 
From hence they made continual incurfions into the neigh- 
bouring counties, without any one daring to oppoſe them, 
England was then in a deplorable condition. The fouthern 


counties were perpetually ravaged by the foreign Danes, and | 


the northern peopled by the ſame nation, whom the Englih 
could not but look upon as their enemies. For, they not only 
refuſed to fight againſt the foreigners, whom they {till confi- 
dered as their countrymen, but joining with them, even 
helped to deſtroy a country. they ought to have defended 
with all their power, fince it was become their own. In this 


extremity, Ethelred, who had no reſolution, was far from 


imitating the firmneſs of his anceſtors, who, in like circum- 
ſtances, were never daunted by misfortunes. This timorous 
prince, ſeeing no other way to avoid the ſtill greater miſeriss 
the nation was threatned with, yielded at laſt to pay thc 
Danes thirty thouſand pounds 2. | 1002 ] This ſum, which in 
thole days was very conſiderable, was levied by a tax, called 
Dancgeld, that is, Daniſh money, or money for the Dancs *. 


+ All hiſtorians agree in ſaying that it was done by the advice of the Wu. 
tenagemot, or council rege & proceribus (Wittan) decretum sit. 5% 


Ann.------habito cqucilio cum regni fui primatibus— 8. Dunelm. pb. 104 
Hoved. p. 429.----Conſilio primatum ſuorum. -M. Weſt, p. 386. 


For the payment of this money every hide of land was taxed yearly © 


twelve - pence. A hide of land is ſuch a quantity of dand as may be ploughed 
with one plough in a year. Bede reckons it as much as will maintain à 50 
mily. Some ſay it was an hundred acres, others that it contained no cert! 


number of acres. The diſtribution of England by hides of land is very a. 


cient, mention being made of it in the laws of Ina. Danegeld was thc ſirſt 
land-tax in England, It was afterwards called Hidagium, which name 1c 
mained afterwards upon all taxes and ſubſidies impoſed on lands, The Not 
mans called theſe fometimes taxes, ſometimes tallages, and auxilia & tub!” 
dia. The Saxon kings before this had their levies of money and perſond 
ſervices, towards the building and repairing cities, caſtles, bridges, milital) 
expeditions, &c. which from the word Bote, that is, repair, Were terme 
Burghbote, Brigbote, Heregeld, &c. Danegeld was releaſed by Eduard 
the Confeſſor, but levied again by William I. and II. Then it was releaicd 


again by Henry I. and finally by king Stephen. This ancient tax probablf | 


might be a precedent for our land- tax for three or four ſhilling in the pound, 
when firſt granted. See Leg. Edw. Confeſſ. c. xii, | 
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This was the original of that famous tax which afterwards 
4 became ſo extremely burthenſome to the nation, even long 
after the Danes had quitted England. But the clergy and 
* monks always found means to be exempted. 


The Danes, ſatisfied with this agreement, ceaſed their ra- 
and returned home. However, many of them, per- 
be much preferable to Denmark, ttaid 


was not ſo great as to render them very formidable, confider- 
ing they were diſperſed - but then they were lupported by 
their countrymen of Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia. Be- 
ſides, the Engliſh dreaded nothing ſo much as the renewal of 
the war; which made the Danes very inſolent. They did what 
they pleaſed, without any controul. The Engliſh, difpirited 
by their paſt calamities, were afraid, on the leaſt occaſion, of 


drawing into the Kingdom freſh armies of foreigners. Thus 


whilſt the Danes, abounding in wealth and eaſe, paſled their 
the Engliſh were forced to labour and toll 
inceſſantly, to ſatisfy the avarice of their new maſters. In 
ſhort, the whole kingdom ſtood in ſuch fear of the Danes, 
that they had always the appellation of Lord-Danes. The 
word itſelf, as well as the meaning, was altered a little atter. 
At this day, in ſome parts of England, a rich idle man that 
takes upon him, is by way of deriſion called a Lurdane. But 
notwithſtanding this alteration, the traces of its original fignt- 
fication are ſtill viſible in the word. 

Elgiva, Ethelred's queen, dying, whilſt the Danes were 
thus inſolently domineering in England, the king demanded 
Emmas, ſiſter of Richard II. duke of Normandy, in mar- 


riage. His fuit being granted, and the marriage contum- 


mated, he thought himſelf out of danger, depending upon the 
alſiſtance of the duke his brother-in-law, when there ſhould 
be occaſion. This expectation inſpired him with the barbarous 
and furious reſolution of deſtroying the Danes by a general 


 maſlacre. To execute this project, orders were tent to pri- 


vately * throughout the kingdom, that in one day all the 
Danes were ſlain with ſuch implacable fury and cruelty, that 
the particulars cannot be read without horror u. Sweyn's {11- 


ter , who was married to an Engliſh lord, having at firit 
been ſpared, Ethelred was ſo barbarous as to caule her chil- 


dren to be murdered in her preſence, and then her nead to 
be cut off. This princeſs, who met her death with an heroic 
conſtancy, was ſeverely revenged ſhortly after. 

This bloody tragedy, acted on the thirteenth of November 
1002, was very like the maſlacre of the Romans by the Bri- 
tons under Boadicea; not only the ſame barbarities, but the 
ſame confequences alſo attended both. The Engliſh, as the 
old Britons, were ſo far from throwing off their yoke by this 

*wicked expedicnt, that 1t ſerved only to make it more heavy 
and inſupportable. Though hiſtorians atlure us, all the Danes 
in England were maſſacred on this occaſion, it is hard to con- 
ccive how this could be effected in Northumberland and Eaſt— 
Anglia, where the Danes were molt powerful. Was it pol- 


_ Hible they ſhould ſuffer their throats to be cut, without mak- 


ing any reſiſtance worth notice? This conſideration makes me 
apt to believe, that by all the Danes, we are to underſtand 
only thoſe lately ſettled in England, and diſperſed in Wellex 


and Mercia. 


Is chelred was perſuaded, this bloody maſſacre of ſo many 
thoutands would procure him fome repoſe. He could not 
imagine, the Danes would ever think of any future invaſions. 
Ar leaſt, he hoped, in caſe the defire of revenging their 
brethren ſhould bring them to England again, the Engliſh 
would ſee the neceſſity of thedding the laſt drop of their blood 
to prevent falling into the hands of their incenſed enemies. 
He relied moreover on the aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law the 
duke of Normandy, a powertul prince, intereſted in his de- 
tence. - But ſuch a deteſtable policy rarely produces the in- 
tended effects, or rather, ſeldom fails of ending in the ruin of 
the projector. God, who beholds ſuch tragedics with horror, 


docs not often ſuffer them to g⁰ unpuniſhed. Of this we 


s evil counſellors, p. 391. 


have an inſtance in the miſeries that betel Ethelred and his 
ſubjects, who were almoſt as guilty as their king. 
' Sweyn received the news of this maflacre by ſome Danes, 


ho eſcaped by getting on board a veffel ready to fail for 


In Saxon, Elgiva. S. Dunelm. p. 164. She was called from her extra- 
nary beauty, the pearl of Normandy. Nan. Higd. lib. vi. Huntingd. 
. vi. | 
„ Huntingdon ſays, that he himſelf, when a child, heard it from certain 
old men, that by the king's command letters were privately diſpatched all 
ver England, to make away the Danes in one night. "The Saxon Annals 
Add, it was becauſe the king was told the Danes deſigned to deprive him and 
dis nobles of their lives, and to ſeize the kingdom. Anno MII, 
Among other crueltics, the Danith women were placed in holes in the 
Arth, as deep as their wailts, and then had their breaits torn off by maſtiff 
gs. See Joh. Walling. p. 547. edit. Gale. M. Weſt. lays the odium of 
This whole ſcene of barbarity on Huna, general of the king's forces, one of 


2 Brady queitions the truth of it, p. 124, note 
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Denmark. Their relation of the cruelties of the Engliſh to 


thoſe of his nation, would have been ſufficient to throw him 


into reſolutions fatal ro Hngland. But when he was informed 
of his fiſter's death, and the barbarous manner of it, he was 
ſeized with a raging fury. Every thing contributing to flir 
him up to revenge, he ſolemnly ſwore he would never ref} 
till he had ſatisfaction for ſo bloody an outrage. It was not 
therefore with intent to plunder, that he made a ſecond expc- 
dition into England, but to deſtroy the whole country with 
fire and word. However, as he did not doubt bur Ethelred 
had taken all poſſible precautions to oppoſe his entrance, he 
would not ſail without being ſure of a place where he might 
ſafely land his troops. Cornwal was then governed by car! 
Hugh, a Norman, whom the queen had placed in that poſt 


as a man the king might perfectly confide in. To this go- 


vernor Sweyn diſpatched a truſty meſſenger, to endeavour to 


gain him to his intereſt, by the offer of a grcar reward. 
Hugh yielding to the temptation, promiſed to admit the 
Danith fleet into his ports, and ſuffer the troops to land with- 
out moleſtation. | | 

Upon this, Sweyn, having equipped a fleet of three hun- 
dred fail, landed in cornwal with a numerous army, and merr- 
ing with no oppoſition, marched directly to Exeter. As this 
city was in no apprehenſion of an attack, he cafily became 
maſter of it, and putting the inhabitants to the ſword, reduced 
it to aſhes. This firſt exploit was followed by ſeveral others, 
no leſs fatal to England. Wherever Sweyn carried his arin«*, 
revenge and not conqueſt being his chief aim, he deftroved 
all with fire and ſword. Towards rhe end of the ſummer, 
being intormed Altric, duke of Mercia, was advancing with 
a powerful army to give him battle, he reſolved to meet him. 
Ethelred acted very unadviſedly in giving the command of 
his army to this lord, whom he had formerly baniſhed the 
Kingdom out of mere caprice, and whole ſon's eyes he had 
ordered to be put out xX. The remembrance of this injury 
being ſtill freſn in the duke's mind, he was pleaſed with 
having ſo fair an opportunity to revenge it. As ſoon as 
he was in fight of the enemy, he feigned himſelf fick on a 
ſudden, and pretending he was unable to fight in his preſent 
condition, ordered a retreat, which he took care to make 
with ſo much contuſion, that the Danes very cafily routed 
his army. After this victory, Sweyn took ſeveral towns“, 
with an immenſe booty. But as he had no defign to keep 
them, he ſet them on fire, and went and paſſed the winter 
in Denmark. 3 | 

The calm England enjoyed upon Sweyn's departure, laſted 
not long. In the following ſpring he landed in Eaſt-Anglia, 
and taking Norwich, burnt the whole town to the ground. 
Ulf ketel, governor of Kaſt-Anglia, unable to reſiſt him, gave 
him a great ſum of money, to prevent his doing any farther 
miſchief. But upon receipt of the money, Sweyn breaks the 
treaty, and takes Thetford by ſurprize, a town then of great 
note, and ſerved it as he had done Norwich. Incenſed at this 
breach of faith, Ulf ketel levied ſome troops with great expc- 
dition, and poſted himſelf between the Daniſh army and fleet. 
Sweyn perceiving he intended to cut off his retreat to his ſhips, 
marched back to give him battle, before he ſhould he rein- 
forced with more troops. He found the Engliſh very advan- 
tageouſly encamped, expecting him with a reſolution to ſtand 
their ground, and exert their utmoſt in defence of their goods 
and Chattels, which their enemies were carrying away before 
their face. The ill fortune of the Engliſh was come to that 
height, that it was almoſt impoſſible they ſhould fo much as 
once get the advantage. The Danes obtained a ſignal vic- 
tory, though not withour great loſs on their fide. They even 
owned they were never in mare danger of being defeated 2. 
Ulf ketel, though of Danith race, was the faithfulleſt as well 
as braveſt of all Ethelred's ſubjects, and did him the moſt 
ſervice. But it was not ſo with the other lords. All the hiſto- 
rians agree, Ethelred was betrayed by all that approached him. 
Sweyn had his ſpies, not only in his court, but in his very 
couneil. The great men, tor the moſt part, were bribed, or 
at leaſt, there were ſcarce one that ſerved the king heartily, by 
reaſon of their little eſteem for him. Whatever councils were 
held to confider of ways and means to reſiſt the Danes, the 


Her name was Gunilda; ſhe is ſaid to have been married to a noble 
Dane of great power and wealth, who had been ſettled tor tome time in Eng- 
land: his name was Paleng. She was a Chriſtian, and had been a great iii- 
ſtrument in making peace between the Englith and Danes. Mat, Weſt. 


. 2. 
L Though the Annals tell us not the reaſon, Malmſbury ſays it was for his 
father's pertidiouſneſs, who had revolted ſeveral times. 
y Particularly Wilton and Sarum. Sax. Aun. 
*The Saxon Annals tell us, the fight was very ſharp, and ended in a 
great ſlaughter on both ſides, wherein abundance of the Engliſh nobility were 


killed. But if all the Engliſh forces had not been there, the Danes had never 
reached their ſhips. Anno 1004, 


Thus 
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diſſentions between the nobles, too common in the courts of 
princes ſo little reſpected, prevented them from coming to any 
reſolution, or executing what was reſolved. The avarice of 
the clergy, and particularly of the monks, very much helped 
to encreaſe the diſorder, Notwithſtanding their great riches, 
they refuſed to contribute their quota in defence of the king 
dom, pleading their privileges and immunities, as if they had 
no ſhare at all in the danger. It is no wonder therefore the 
Danes obtained ſo many victories in a country ſo ill detended 
by them, who were ſo much concerned for its preſervation. 
[1005] The famine that happened ſoon after, would have com- 
pleated the misfortunes of the Engliſh, had it not accidentally 
proved the occaſion of Sweyn's returning to Denmark for want 
of Tubfiſtence in England. 

Upon the retreat of the Danes, and ceaſing of the famine, 
the Engliſh began to entertain hopes of enjoying ſore tran- 
quility, when they ſaw another Daniſh fleet arrive at Sand- 
wich in Kent. Ethelred immediately levied an army to give 
the new invaders battle; but after committing ſome ravages, 
they retired to the iſle of Thanet, where it was not poſſible to 
attack them. They knew the Englith army, conſiſting only 
of volunteers who {ſerved at their own expence, would ſoon 
difband themſelves, as it actually happened. Winter coming 
on, the Engliſh returned to their homes, it not being in the 
power of the king to keep them any longer together. Then 
the Danes iſſuing from their retreat, renewed their ravages in 
Kent and the neighbouring counties, well aſſured they thould 
meet with no oppoſition. | 1007 | Ethelred faw no other courſe 
to ſtop the progreſs of a miſchief that threatened the whole 
kingdom, but to give them the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, 
with which they were very well fatished, _ 

The king, being freed from this incumbrance, celebrated 
rhe wedding of one of his daughters with Fdric, furnamed 
Streon ?, a very powerful lord, whom he had juſt made duke 
of Mercia. It hitherto Ethelred had hved 1n continual tears 
and troubles, it was nothing in compariſon ot the misfortunes 
he drew on himſelf by this fatal marriage. He had inconſt- 
derately taken into his family a traitor ſold to the Danes, who 
never failed on all occaſions to betray the king and kingdom 
to the foreigners. | 

[1008] Hardly was a year paſſed fince the laſt treaty with 
the Danes, when they demanded the tame ſum again“, pre— 
tending it to be a yearly tribute due by contract from Ethelred. 
This demand was accompanied with threats of deſtroying the 
whole kingdom with fire and fword, if the money was not im- 
mediately paid. This new pretenſion of the Danes convincing 
the king and his council, there was no poſſibility of ever con— 
renting their inſatiable avarice, it was judged the money would 
be better laid out in equipping a fleet capable of detending 
the kingdom from their incurſions. Neceſſity made them put 
this reſolution ſo ſpeedily in practice, that quickly after the 
king had a fleet well manned and victualled, the command 
whereot was given to Brithric, brother of Ecdric Streon, duke 
of Mercia. 'Theſe meaſures obliged the Danes to retire, for 
fear of being forced to a ſea-engagement, which their 1hips 
were not ſo fit for as thoſe of the Englith d. 

The firſt thing Brithric did, after his being made admira}, 
was to uſe all his intereſt to ruin Ulnoth, a lord of diſtin- 
guiſnhed quality e, but his enemy. He accuſed him to the 
king of I know not what crimes, of which Ulnoth did not 
think fit to purge himſelf by a public trial, being ſenſible his 
condemnation was already concerted. He reſolved therefore 
upon a voluntary exile, to ſcreen himſelf from this perſecu- 
tion, and perſuaded nine captains? to follow him with their 
ihips. After which he infetted the Englith coaſts, and did as 
much miſchief as the Danes. Brithric, enraged at his enemy's 
eicape, and his daring to brave him thus, put to fea with 
9!ghty ſail to give him chace, and endeavour to ſeize him alive 


This was about Chriſtmas : they plundered (not Kent) but Hampſhire 
and Berkſlure, as tar as Reading, and burnt Wallingford. See Sax, Ann. 
Huntingd. p. 360. 8. Dunelm. p. 166. 

d Camden ſays, Streon ſignifies the Acquirer, and therefore it was not a 
proper, but a ſurname only. Rapin. 2 

© Which was paid them. Sax. Ann. 

The Saxon Annals tell us, this was the largeſt and beſt fleet England 
had ever ſeen. It was built after this manner all over England; every hun- 
dred and thirty hides of land were obliged to find one ſhip, and every eight 
hides a helmet and breaſt-plate. An. MVIII. MIX. It muſt be obſerved 
that the Annals tell us, the ſeveral ſums paid to the Danes, as well as this 
tax for building a fleet, were all levied with the joint conſent of the king and 
his great council, or Wittena-gemot. 

© Thane of Suſſex, earl Goodwin's father. Sax. Ann. 

The Saxon Annals, and the reſt of the hiſtozians, ſay twenty. See Hunt- 
ingd. p. 360. S. Dunelm. p. 166. | 

Three thouſand pounds. Sax. Ann, MIX. After they had got theſe 
three thouſand pounds, they failed round to the ifle of Wight, and plunder- 
ed Suſſex, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire, burning ſeveral towns. And here it 
was that Ethelred drew an army againſt them, not whilit they were ravaging 
Kent, See Sax. Ann. 8. Dunelm. N | | 
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or dead. But he met with ſo violent a ſtorm, that the greatcR 
part of his ſhips were loſt, or fell into the hands of Ulnoth, 
Thus this great flect, which could not be fitted out without à 
vaſt expence, was rendered unſerviceable by .the admiral's 
paſſion. The loſs became ſtill more irretrievable by the dit. 
ſenſion among the ſca- officers, ſeveral of whom went and 


joined Ulnoth. 


[ 1009 | In the mo time, the Danes took advantage of these 
diſorders. The next ſpring two of their fleets arrived in g- 
land, one in Eaſt-Anglia, under Turkil, another in the ifle of 


Thanet, under Heming and Anlaff. Theſe leaders joining 


their forces in Kent, plundered the country, and then laid fiep; 
to Canterbury. The city would have intallibly fallen into the 
hands of the Danes, if the inhabitants had not purchaled a 
peace with a large ſum of money 8. 5 

Whilſt the Danes were pillaging Kent, Ethelred drew an 
army together to oppoſe their ravages. As ſoon as he was 
ready, he poſted himſelf between them and their thips, to 
prevent their embarking and carrying off their booty. Pro- 
bably, he would have executed his project, and perhaps gained 
ſome further advantage, confidering the ſuperiority of his 
forces, it Kdric had not found means to fave the Danes. The 
traitor perceiving their danger, repreſented to the king, his 
father-in-law, that it would be more adyantagcous. to let 
them retire than hazard a battle, which might prove ſatal to 
him. This pernicious advice made tuch impreſſion on the 
king, that he ſuffered them to march by, with all their plun— 
der, unmoleſted. But inſtcad of failing fox Denmark, as ir 
was expected, they threw themſelves into the ifle of Thanct; 
from whence, during the whole winter, they made incur- 
fions into the neighbouring counties. They even made {e- 
veral attempts upon London, but were always repulſed. 
Mean while, Ult ketel, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, willing once 
more to try the fortune of a battle in defence of his g0- 
vernment, had the mistortune to be overthrown, and by 
his defeat left them maſters of the country he intended to 
detend. 


Hitherto the Danes wanted cavalry, by reaſon of the diff 
culty ot tranſporting horſes from Denmark. But as ſoon 23 


they were in POlleſfion of Faſt-Anglia, a country abounding 
with horles, they mounted part of their troops, and by that 
means extended their conqueſts. Shortly after they ſubducd 
Effex, Middletex, Herefordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxford 
ſhire , Bedfordſhire, Cambridgethire, Huntingtonſhire, Nor— 
thamptonſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suflex, Hampſhire, Wiltthire, 
and Devonſhire, whilſt Erhelred, who had ſcarce any thing 
left, kept himtelt ſhut up in London, without daring to take 
the field and ſtop their progreſs. In all the abovenamed coun- 
ties, London and Canterbury were the only places in the 
king's power. But at length they attacked the laſt fo vigo- 
routly, that they took, plundered, and reduced it to aſhes, 
[1012 | Jalphegus, the archbiſhop, being taken priſoner, we 
atterwards murdered by theſe barbarians. They prececded 
with the fame cruelty towards the monks of St, Augulltins 
whom they put under a decimat:on, deftroying nine parts 
in ten K. | | 

England being reduced to this deplorable ſtate, all the greet 
men ot the kingdom aflembled at London with the king, ty 
conſult upon a remedy tor ſuch violent evils, 
pedient they could find, was to bribe theſe foreigners wits 
money to leave the kingdom. The ſum agreed upon amount 
to torty-cight thouſand pounds, which having received, the; 
departed with their booty ®. | 

Though the retreat of the Danes coſt England dear, the 


people thought themſelves happy to be thus freed from thc 


enemies, hoping they ſhould repair by a peace, the damages 
ſuſtained by the war. But they were far from fecing yet the 
end of their mileries. Hardly had they enjoyed any quict, 

* Oxford being burnt that year by the Danes, all ſtudies ceaſed there til 
the year 1133. Tho. Redburn. 


| He was killed at Greenwich, at which place their ſhips were ſtationed, he 


they had brought him priſoner. Aud therefore in the old church of G beet, 
wich, on the top of the partition wall, between the nave of the church "me 
the chancel, was this inſcription, “ This church M as crected and dedicated 


to the glory of God, and memory of St. Alphage, archbiſhop of Cu 6 
« terbury, here ſlain by the Danes, becauſe he would not ranſom his life 7 | 


an unreaſonable ſum of money. Anno 1012,” He was firſt buried at 
St. Paul's in London, and afterwards removed to Canterbury, He was how 
oured as a martyr, and ſtands in the Roman Martyrology on the 19th ® 
April. | 

* Florence of Worceſter ſays, the burghers were ſerved in the ſame mt, 
ner; ſo that only tour monks, and about eight hundred laymen, were le, 
alive. Lambard ſuppoſes there were about forty- three thouſand two hundted 
perions maſlacred. e of Kent. 

Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 361. and Brompton ſay but eight thouſand. 

m Fortyfive of their ſhips tubmitted to Ethelred, and promiſed to de fel 
the kingdom, provided he would allow them victuals and cloaths. Sax. Anl. 
Huntingd. p. 367. | | 
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deſolation and ruin. 


ſtill in his hands. 
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when news came that Sweyn n was entered the Humber“ 
with a powerful fleet, threatening the whole kingdom with 
As this prince found the country unpro- 
vided with troops, and unable to defend itſelf, he quickly be- 
came maſter of Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, in a word, 
of all the counties lying north of Watling-Strect. But theſe 
conquelts not ſatisfying his ambition, he takes hoſtages of all 
the principal towns, and leaving his fon Canute to command 
the conquered counties, he advances ſouthward, and on a 
ſudden lays fiege to London, where Ethelred was ſhut up. 
Though he was but ill provided with neceffaries to beſiege in 
form a place of that importance, he imagined the citizens 
would be terrified at his menaces. But finding they were not 
moved by them, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and went 
and ravaged the weſtern parts of Weſſex, where he found no 
oppoſition to his arms. However, as he could not be ealy 
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whilſt London was out of his power, he reſolved to beficge it 
once more. But whilſt he was preparing for the ſiege with 
greater precaution than before, he had information of Ethel— 
red's departure from thence. This unfortunate prince ever 
dreading, to fall into the hands of an enemy he had fo hein— 
ouſly injured, and perceiving himſelf unſafe at London, re- 
tired into Normandy with all his family. Whereupon the 
Londoners being left to take care of themſelves, judged it a 
raſh undertaking to maintain alone the rights of a prince re- 
linquiſhed by himſelf. They reſolved therefore to ſubmit to 
the king of Denmark, to whom all the reſt of the kingdom 
was now ſubject. Preſently after the ſurrender of London, 
Sweyn was proclaimed king of England without any op- 
poſition, no one perſon in the kingdom daring to diſpute his 
title, | 


FS; 9 W2-x-N King of Denmark, and firſt of the Daniſh Kings in England. 


I firſt act of ſovereignty exerciſed by the new king, 

was an immenſe tax on the kingdom for payment of 
the Daniſh troops who atliſted him in his conqueſts. 
torian mentions the coronation of this prince. Perhaps he 


' neglected this ſolemuity, believing it unneceffary ; or, it may 


be, matters of greater importance aftorded him no time to 
think of it, during his ſhort reign of leſs than a year. [1014 
Some ſay he died a natural death, being choaked by a rheum. 
Others believe he was poiſoned. Whatever was the caule, 


No hit-- 


it is certain he died ſuddenly, which gave occaſion to the legend 


Writers to lay he was killed with a club or lance by St. Ld— 


mund, formerly king of Eaſt-Anglia. It is pretended, this 
faint did it to fave the town, where his body lay buried, 
from being plundered for refuſing to pay the tax impoſed by 
the new king. The ſhortnels of his reign, and perhaps his 
not being crowned, are the reaſons hiſtorians, for the moſt 
part, have not reckoned this prince in the nunkber of the kings 
of England. _ 


E T H E L R E D II. Reſtored. 


PO N the death of Sweyn, his ſon Canute was pro- 
| claimed king of England by the Danes. [1014] But 
the Engliſh recalled Ethelred, promiſing to ſupport him in 
the throne, againſt all the attempts of the Danes, whole go- 
vernment was become inſupportable. Ethelred at firſt was 
Joth to truſt to their promiſes, being apprehenfive of a deſign 
to deliver him into the hands of his enemies. 
couraged by the good reception his fon met with, whom he 
had ſent before to ſound the people's inclinations, he returned 
to England. He was received with great demonſtrations of 
joy, and his ſubjects ſwore allegiance to him again, as if he 
had begun a new reign, his flight being confidered as a fort of 
abdication of the crown. For his part, he promiſed to reform 
vrhatever was amiſs in the adminiſtration of the government 
before his retreat. The eagerneſs of the Engliſh to throw off 
2 foreign yoke, made them flock to the king with ſuch zeal 
an haſte, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a power- 
fal army. His firſt expedition plainly ſhewed, his misfortunes 
had made no great alteration in him. Inſtead of marching 
againſt the Danes, he made ule of his forces to be revenged 
on the men of Lindſey 4, who had ſome way diſpleaſed him. 
After he had gratified his paſſion by the chaſtiſement of theſe 
people, he prepared to march and fight the Danes, who little 
expected ſo ſuddgn a revolution. Though Canute had for 
him all the Danes, and the ſame forces his father Sweyn had 
conquered England with, he did not think fit to hazard a battle. 
On the contrary, before Ethelred was advanced near enough 
to oblige him to fight, he led his troops to the ſea-fide, and 
embarking them, ſet fail for Denmark. But before his de- 
parture, he ordered the hands and feet of the hoſtages he had 
in his power, to be cut off, leaving them thus mangled on 
the ſhore r. 

The retreat of this prince cannot but ſeem ſtrange, ſince 
he had never been worſted, and beſides, had many ſtrong places 
It is no leſs to be wondered, that the Eng- 
lith hiſtorians ſhould not explain the cauſe of ſo haſty a re- 
treat. But what the Englith hiſtory paſſes over in filence, 


is ſupplicd by the Daniſh, We are there informed, that Ca- 


n The Engliſh hiſtorians have not told us the reaſon why Sweyn ſtaid 
away 10 long, as from 1005 to 1013, eight years. | 
* He came firſt to Sandwich, and from thence failing to the mouth of the 


Humber, he went up the 'T rent, as far as Gainſborough. Sax. Ann. Malm. 


> Lindſey. 
> Danes with horſes, and deſigned to join with them in their ravages. 


8. Dunelm. Ingulph. 


St. Edmund's-bury. i 
One of the three diviſions of Lincolaſhire, viz, Holland Keſteven, and 


The Saxon Annals tell us, the men of Lindſey had provided the 
An. 
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* He failed to Sandwich, where he ſet the hoſtages on ſhore, and then 


Went away to Denmark. The hiſtorians ſay, he cut off their hands, noſes, 


| and ears, without any mention of their feet. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. 
1 articularly twenty-one thouſand pound, for his fleet and army that was 


at Greenwich, Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 362. S. Dunelm, and Hoved. ſay, it 


Was thirty thouſand pound, p. 141. 433.— Anno 1014. Sept. 28. there was 
Number 11. 1 


* 
E a 


Bur being en- 


nute had a younger brother, named Harold, who being regent 
in the abſence of his father Sweyn, ſeized upon the king- 
dom for himſelf. Twas this that obliged Canute to leave 
England, with a precipitation that ſeemed to be an effect of 
tear rather than ſound policy, as it really was. This prince 
did not believe he ought to abandon the kingdom of his 
anceſtors, for the fake of a ſtrange and newly conquered coun- 
try, ripe for a general defection. ' And indeed, if the revolt 
of the Engliſh had engaged him in a long war, as was but too 
probable, what aſſiſtance could he expect from Denmark, 
whilſt the kingdom was in the hands of his brother? He made 
it but too viſible afterwards, when having ſettled his affairs in 
the North, he returned with his victorious troops to Eng- 
land, that he was incapable of the fear that was laid to his 
charge. | N 

As ſoon as Ethelred ſaw himſelf freed from the Danes, he 
never thought of performing his promiſe to his ſubjects. On 
the contrary, he reſumed his old maxims, and impoſed, on 
ſeveral pretences, exceſſive taxes“, which raiſed great mur- 
murings among the nobles and people. 

To theſe occaſions of public complaint, he added others of 
a more private nature, which deſtroyed all the hopes enter- 
tained of his amendment. Morcard and Sifterth, lords of 
Daniſh extraction, who had all along firmly adhered to the 
intereſt of the king and their new country, were ſacrificed to 
his avarice. To draw theſe two carls into his ſnare, the king 
convened a great council at Oxtord *, where he cauſed them 
to be murdered, and then ſeized their eſtates, as if they had 
been condemned by the common forms of juſtice n. Algitha, 
widow of Sifferth, was ſhut up in a monaſtery, to which con- 
fincment ſhe was indebtecl for her after greatneſs. Edmund, 
the King's eldeſt ſon, paſiing that way ſome time after, had a 
mind to fee a lady ſo renowned for her beauty, and fell ſo 
deſperately in love with her, that he married her, even againſt 
his father's conſent. 

1016] The calm England enjoyed after the retreat of the 

Danes, laſted but one year. Canute having got poſſeſſion of 
the throne of Denmark, immediately ſet out for England, 


ſuch an inundation of the ſea, that it overflowed ſeveral towns, and drowned 
abundance of people. Sax. Ann, Malinſb, 

t Of Engliſh and Danes. Malmſb. 

u Florence of Worceſter, and Matthew Weſtminſter relate, that theſe two 
earls were privately accuſed by Edric, who gaped after their eſtates, of trea- 
ſonable practices againit Ethelred, by whoſe order Edric invited them to 
a teaſt, where he cauſed them to be treacherouſly murdered, Their depend- 
ants, who went about to revenge their deaths, were forced to fly into St. 
Fiideſwide's church in Oxford, which being ſet on fire, they periſhed in the 
flames. But the king repenting of his cruelty, cauſed the church to be re- 
built, In this, and teveral other particulars, it is plain, that Ethelred was 
egged on by the treacherous Edric, to make him odious to the people ; and 
that he was not ſo bad as is repreſented, as appears from the good laws he 
made, which are ſtill extant, He was ſo particularly careful of the execu- 
tion of juſtice, that having found one Walgeatus, a judge, whom he loved; 
gwlty of injuſtice, he depoſed hun from lus office, 


G g Canute, 
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and, when leaſt expected, landed a numerous army at Sand- 
wich. Ethelred, being then out of order, Edmund his fon, 
with Streon duke of Mercia, his ſon-in-law, commanded the 
army againſt the Danes. Edmund ſoon perceived his brother- 
in-law was a friend to Canute. This diſcovery made him 1n- 
vent ſome pretence to divide the army in two bodies, that 
he might be ſeparated from him, not daring to puniſh the 
traitor, for fear of exciting a revolt in Mercia, where Streon's 
power was great. Beſides, he dreaded his father's diſpleaſure, 
who would never be perſuaded, his ſon- in-law held intelligence 
with the Danes. Canute taking advantage of this diviſion 
of the Engliſh forces, made large conqueſts immediately; 
and the treacherous Edric, who had joined Edmund with no 
other view but to betray him, finding he had loſt his aim, 
openly declared for Canute. This would have bcen rather an 
advantage than a detriment to the king's affairs, it the traytor 
had not carried with him a confiderable body of troops, with 


| forty ſhips of war. This deſertion, which proved very 
ſerviceable to Canute, was a mortal wound to Ethelrcd. 


The people went over in crowds to the Danes, in proportion 
as the king's affairs fell ro decay. Even Weflex itſelf was 
not very ſecure *. 

Canute's expectations daily increaſing by theſe ſucceſſes, he 


turned his arms againſt thoſe of the Mercians, who continued 


in their allegiance to the king, and at length with the aſſiſ- 
tance of Streon, entirely ſubdued them. After which he form- 
ed a defign to attack Ethelred in Weſſex itſelf. He had the 
more reaſon to expect ſuccels in this enterprize, as Edric had 
artfully inftilled into the Mercians that were in the Englith 
army, a notion that it was a ſin to bear arms againſt a prince, 
in poſſoſſion of their country. All that Edmund could obtain 
of theſe troops, was, that they would follow the king when 


he commanded the arniy in perſon, refuſing to fight under 


any other general. In this extremity, Edmund uſed all poſſible 
endeavours to perſuade the king his father, who feigned him- 
{elf ſick at London, to take the command of the army. But 
the more Ethelred was prefied, the more he was confirmed in 
his ſuſpicion of a defign to deliver him to the Danes, 1magin- 
ing the Engliſh had no other way to make a peace with them. 


As he durit-not quit London, where he thought himſelf fate, 


he refuſed to go to the army ; and the prince his ſon had the 
vexation to ſee his troops dilperſe, without being able to oblige 
them to ſtand a battle. In the mean time, Canute taking 


advantage of theſe diſorders, enlarged his conqueſts with great 


rapidity. | 
In theſe wretched circumſtances, Edmund ſaw no remedy 
but to go himſelf to London, and try to perſuade the king to 


head the army. He prevailed at laſt with great difficulty, and 


by his extraordinary care, raiſed another army more numerous 


than the former. His deſign was to give Canute battle, per- 


SO 


Tuaded as he was, that nothing but a ſignal victory could re- 


trieve the affairs of the Engliſh. Ethelred came to the army 
according to his promiſe, but upon his arrival, was ſeized by 


his old fears. Whether he had any good ground for his ſu. 
picion, or it was inſtilled into him by the traytors about hi; 
perſon, he made but a very ſhort ſtay, returning to London 
with all imaginable ſpeed. After his departure, the army be. 
ing much weakened by the retreat of the Mercians, who ob. 
ſtinatcly refuted to fight without a king at their head, Edmund 
was obliged to keep at a diſtance from the Danes, for fear g 
engaging at a great diſadvantage. Then Canute finding yg 
farther oppoſition, became maſter of ſeveral counties in We. 


ſex, and toon ſaw himſelf in condition to compleat the con. 


queſt of the whole kingdom. 

dmund perceiving he was unable to ſtop the progreſs of 
the enemy, reſolved to go and join Uthred earl of Northun.s 
berland, who had levied ſome troops in the North. The; 
ravaged together thoſe parts of the country that joined with 
the Danes *, whilſt Canute and the duke of Mercia laid watt 
the ſouthern counties that perfiſted in their obedience 90 
Ethelred 7. But Canute did not long ſuffer his friends to b. 
expoſed to the ravages of the Engliſh. The moment he was 


intormed of what paſſed in the North, he marched thithe 


with the utmoſt expedition, and compelled Edmund and 
Uthred to retire into Lancaſhire, where they were not ver; 
ſecure. Uthred, finding he was no match for Canute, though: 
beſt to ſubmit to the Daniſh king, who continued him in hi; 
government, though but for a little while. As he plain 
law the carl had changed fides purely by compulſion, an! 
had reaſon to fear he would not remain faithful, he caufed 
him to be put to death, and placed Eric, a Daniſh Lord, in 
his room. | SO | | 
Edmund being at a loſs what to do, retired to his father at 
London, and earneſtly preſſed him to exert himſelf on the 
preſent occaſion ; but all to no purpoſe. )| 1006] Ethelret, 
who till then had feigned himſelf fick, fell dangeroully il], 
and died ſoon after in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirty-ſeventh of his reign ?. Never was England in a more 
deplorable ſtate, than in the reign of this prince. 

He had by his firſt wife Elgiva a, Edmund, who ſucceeded 
him; Athelitan, who died in his childhood; another fon 
called Edwy, and three daughters. Edgiva, the eldeſt, was 


married to an Engliſh earl, who was flain in battle. Edgith, 


his tecond, had the misfortune to fall to the lot of the traitor 
Edric duke of Mercia. Edgina, the youngeſt, was wife ot 
Uthred earl of Northumberland. By Emma of Normandy, 
his ſecond wife, he had Alfred and. Edward, and a daughtc 
named Goda, who was firſt married to Walter earl of Mantes, 
and afterwards to Euſtachius carl of Boulogne. 

Ethelred has commonly the ſurname of the Unready given 
him by hiſtorians, either becauſe he was often ſurprized by 
the Danes, or was never ready when he was to go to the 


wars. At his coming to the crown he found the kingdom li 


. . „8 . o . . , 
a rich and flouriſhing condition, but left it at his death in 


extreme poverty and deſolation. | | 


16; P N ., tarnamed FroON STD HE 


TER Ethelred's death, the city of London, and all 

the lords there preſent, proclaimed his fon Edmund 

king of England, who had already given ſignal proofs of his 
courage and conduct. But the Danes, and all. the counties 
in their poſſeſſion, declared for Canute ®. However, as the 
Engliſh obeyed him againſt their wills, many of them came 
and offered their ſervice to Edmund, whom they looked up- 
on as their lawful prince, though they were conſtrained to 


1 E p Roy 
ſwear to his rival. By this means the two kings were more 


upon an equality, which occaſioned many engagements with 


various ſucceſs, that ſerved only to prolong the war, but not 
to decide the quarrel. The city of London being a great: 
ſupport to Edmund, the Daniſh King thought of taking it 


from him, believing the depriving him of his chief ſtrength 
would put a ſpeedy end to the war. With this view, whilſt 
Edmund was clſewhere employcd ©, he approached London, 
and forming the fiege, carried it on vigorouſly. But the 
brave reſiſtance of the citizens giving Edmund time to throw 
in ſuccours from the other fide of the Thames, Canute was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Having thus loſt his aim, he 
uſed many ſtratagems to ſurprize the enemy, or draw him 


off from London. This laſt project ſucceeding, he went and 


vw Canute plundered Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſetſhire. Sax, Ann. 
Malmſbury. | 

x Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, Leiceſterſhire. Sax. Ann, 

Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingden, Lincoln, Nottinghamſhires ; and 
ſo through Northumbria towards Vork. Sax. Ann, Malmſb. 

z He was buried in St. Pauls Cathedral. Malmſb. 


Or Ethelgiva, the daughter of earl Egbert. Brompt. p. 877. He ſays 


in the fame place, that he had his firſt children by a foreigner, that was his 


laid ſiege a ſecond time to the city: but he met with the 


fame ditficulties as before, the inhabitants, by a very obtti- 


nate defence, giving Edmund time to come to their relief. 
Canute, vexed to ſee his meaſures thus broken, ſuddenly 


raiſed the ſiege, to go and offer Edmund battle, who was nv 
leis defirous of deciding the quarrel by one ſingle action, and 


therefore, inſtead of retreating, marched towards him. In 


this 5 very bloody, they both gave figna) 
proots of Their conduct and courage, without either of them 
being able to make victory incline to his fide. After a 1ong, 
fight, the two armies were obliged to part with almoſt an 
equal loſs. The Englith army however had Ne to have ben 
worſted by the artifice of Edric Streon, who was on the fide 
of the Danes: this lord perceiving the Engliſh troops, con- 
trary to his expectation, fought in ſuch a manner as made 
the victory dubious, cut off the head of one Oſmer, a ſoldier, 
who very much reſembled Edmund, and fixing it on the top 
of his lance, advanced to the foremoſt ranks, and expoſing 
it to the view of the Engliſh, cried out aloud, “ Fly, fly, 
vou ſcoundrels, behold the head of your king, in whom 
* you truſt,” The Engliſh were thunder-ſtruck at this 
fight, which would have occaſioned their defeat, had not tho 


concubine : the daughter of earl Toreth, ſays Rievallenſis. 

* Simon of Durham, and others, ſay, that the biſhops, abbots, and man 
of the Englith nobles coming to Southampton, abjured the race ot Ethel- 
red, at the ſame time they choſe Canute for their king, and ſwore fealty !0 


him; who alſo {wore to them, in matters eccleſiaſtical and civil, to be then 


faithful lord. . 


© He was gone to ſecure Weſſex, which ſubmitted to him. Sax. Annal. 
Huntingd. 


Thus 


... . a 1 5. _ a 


* 


"king ſhown himſelf with his helmet off to his aſtoniſhed 
8 troops and by that means revived their courage, which the 
5 0 


pelief of his death began to cool. | 
night, without any viſible advantage on either ſide, Edmund 
prepared to renew the fight the next morning: but Canute, 
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The battle laſting till 


Who had other deſigns, retired, during the night d, to his 
Aeet that expected him, and embarking his troops, rowed 


along the coaſt for ſome time, to amuſe the enemy, who 
could not gueſs his intention. When he thought he had de- 


ceived Edmund, he landed his forces, and betieged London 
a third time. 
retired elſewhere. 5 5 Nh 
The particulars of this war would be curious enough, if it 
were poſſible to give a clear account of them : but we meet 
with extreme confuſion in this part of the Engliſh hiftory. 
[1016] What may be gathered from hiſtorians for certain, is 
this, that the two contending Princes tought, within the ſpace 
of one year, five pitched battles. One of theſe battles, tought 
in Eflex, would have infallibly proved fatal to Canute, had 
5t not been for the pernicious advice of Edric Streon, who, 
continually changing ſides, was then in the Englith army. 


Edmund had been ſo generous as to pardon him, and ſo caly 


as to give credit to his oaths of being entirely devoted to his 
ſervice for the future. Nevertheleſs, this traitor, who was a 
creature of the king of Denmark, let no opportunity ſlip of 
ſerving the Dane: as he ſaw the Danes, hard prefled by the 
Englith, retreating in great diforder, he artfully perſuaded 
Edmund to ſtop the purſuit of the fugitives, by making him 


apprehenſive their defpair might cauſe them to rally, and the 


victory, by ſome untoreſeen accident, ſnatched out of his 
hands. This artifice, which had formerly taken effect with 
Ethelred, wrought likewiſe with Edmund, who ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be guided by this fatal advice. One is at a loſs which 
to admire moſt, Edmund's imprudence in being governed by 
a man of known difloyalty, or the traitor's boldnets and con- 
fidence. Tired at length with diſſembling his real ſentiments, 
he threw away the maſk in the laſt battle, near Affandun “. 
Whilſt the two armies were engaged, he ſuddenly deſerted his 
poſt, and joined the Danes, who received him as their friend. 
This treachery cauſed ſuch conſternation among the Engliſh, 
that, throwing down their arms, they thought of nothing 
but ſaving themſelves by flight. Edmund's lots upon this oc- 
caſion was irretrievable, the flower of the Engliſh nobility be- 
ing ſlain in this unfortunate battle. The earls Altric, Good- 
win, Ultketel, Ethelward, all of diſtinguiſhed valour and 
loyalty, fell that day, with their {words in their hands, in 
defence of their king and country. 

After this important victory, Canute looked upon himſelf 
as irreſiſtible. He could not conceive Edmund would ever 


be able to bring another army into the field that durſt look 


him in the face. But as the Engliſh were in extreme danger, 
they made extraordinary efforts for their deliverance. Ed- 
mund had for him the hearts of his ſubjects, and particularly 


the Londoners, who were always ready to give him effectual 
Proofs of their affection and loyalty : and therefore ſo far was 


he from being diſcouraged by this grievous nusfortune, that 
he rallied his diſperſed troops, and drawing together a more 
powerful army than what he had loſt, went in queſt of his 
enemy, who was marching to Gloceſter. Canute, for his 
part, unwilling to give him time to augment his forces, made 
haſte to meet him, with intent to offer him battle. The two 
kings ſtood in fight of each other tor ſome time, at the head 
of their reſpective armies f, without either giving the ſignal 


of battle. The dread of the event held them equally in ſuſ- 


pence : Edmund was ſenſible he ſhould be irretrievably un- 
done, if he loſt the day; and Canute foreſaw a general de- 


© This battle was fought at Scoerſtan, which Camden ſuppoſes to be 
Sherſton, in Wiltſhire, Others think it to be the place where tour ſtones, 
called Shire-ſtones, part the four counties of Oxford, Gloceſter, Worceſter, 
and Warwick, Milton makes the battle to have laſted two whole days, and 
Canute to have marched off the ſecond night: ſo doth Matt, Weſtm. p. 498. 


and he relates Edric's ſtratagem under the ſecond day. 


* Aſhdon, in Effex, near Walden. Canute built a church here in memory 
of this battle to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain; and cauſed four hillocks to 
be thrown up, as monuments of thoſe that were killed in the battle. Two 
of theſe monuments being opened, and ſearched into, there were found 


three ſtone-coftins, with abundance of pieces of bones in them, and many 


chains of iron, like thoſe on horſes bits. Theſe hills are commonly called 


- Bartlow-hills, though they lie in Aſhdon pariſh. Some think it was Bart- 


| low church that was built by Canute. See Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 670. and 
Camden. | 


This place was Deerhurſt, in. Gloceſterſhire. S. Dunelm. 


* And all Eaſt-Anglia, Matt. Weſtmonaſterienſis. 
b And Canute into Mercia. Sax. Annal. 


+ Ethelred, abbot of Rievalle, gives a very particular account of what 


But ſucceeding no better than formerly, he 


rog 


fection of the Engliſh, in caſe he were vanquiſhed. Thus, in 
all appearance, the gain or loſs of a great kingdom depended 
on the ſucceſs of that important day. At laſt Edmund, who 
was ſtrong and robuſt of body, and: for that reaſon ſurnamed 
Ironfide, ſent Canute word, that, to prevent the effuſion. of 
blood that was going to be ſpilt in their quarrel, he judged 
it proper for them two to decide it by ſingle combat. Canute 
returned for anſwer, that, though he came not behind his 
antagoniſt in courage, vet being of a weak conſtitution and 
{mall ſtature, be ſhould take care how he engaged in to un— 
equal a combat : adding, it Edmund was defirous to prevent 
any further effuſion of blood, he was ready to refer the deci- 
ſion of matters to the principal officers of the two arnics. 
This propoſal was received with joy by the nobles of Ed— 
mund's party, who paſhonately defired to find fome expc- 
dient to end ſo fatal a war. Edmund, on the contrary, would 
tain have decided the quarrel by arms, but however, durſt 
not oppole the nobility, for fear it ſhould occaſion their de- 
ſertion. Plenipotentiaries therefore were nominated on both 
hides, who met in a little ifle in the Severn, called Alner, 
over-agalnſt Gloceſter, to conſult about ſettling the preten- 
hions of the two princes. After a ſhort conference, the peace 
was concluded by the partition of the kingdom. Weiiex, 
that is, all the country ſouth of the Thames, with the city of 
London, and part of the ancient kingdom of Eflex s, was aſ— 
ſigned to Edmund. Canute had for his ſhare the kingdom of 
Mercia, including Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia. Every 
thing being ſettled, the two kings met in the tle of Alney, 
and mutually {wearing to preſerve the peace, Edmund retired 
into Wetlex h. 
zdmund's challenging Canute, has given oceaſion to ſome 
hiſtorians to affirm the two kings actually fought in the Ifle 
of Alney. And to make this appear the more probable, they 
have taken care to be very particular 4n the circumſtances of 
this famous duel : they tell us, that after it had laſted a good 
while, without any advantage on either ſide, Canute, iinding 
his ſtrength to fail him, lifted up the viſor of his helmet, and 
propoled the diviſion of the kingdom, which Edmund con- 
tented to immediately. It is further added, at the ſame in- 
ſtant they ran to embrace one another, to the aſtdniſhment of 
the two armies, who. were ſpectators. But the beſt hiſtorians 
not mentioning this ſingle combat, it cannot be conceived 
they would have neglected to embelliſh their hiſtories with ſo 
notable an event, had there been any foundation for it ?. 
[1017] Edmund did not long enjoy the peace that coſt 
him ſo much pains. Edric Streon, his brother-in-law, fear- 
ing the union of the two kings might prove fatal to him, 
bribed two of the king's chamberlains to atlailinate him. 
Some report he employed his own fon in this execrable trea- 
ſon. Thus died that brave prince, who deſerved a better 
fate k. He had not ſat on the throne a whole year. But in 
ſo ſhort a reign he had given frequent proats of an undaunt- 
ed courage, a conſummate prudence, and a generous temper. 
He lett, by Algitha his wife, two ſons, Edmund and Ed- 
ward, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. He 
had alſo a naiural fon, named Edwy, who was atterwards 
put to death by Canute. | 
The duke of Mercia, who was plcaſed with doing Canute 
ſo ſignal a ſervice, made haſte to bring him the firſt news of 
it, but Canute deteſted fo barbarous a deed. However he 
concealed his ſentiments, becauſe he thought he ſhould have 
farther occaſion for the traitor, and even promiſed © to ad- 
6 vance him above all the peers of the realm.” He kept his 
word with him, but in a very different manner from what 
the villain expected. | 


paſſed before, at, and after this fimous duel. With him agree Huntingdon 
and Matthew of Weſtminſter, Malmfbury ſays, Edmund challenged Ca- 
nute, but he declined the combat, and oftered to divide the kingdom. Si- 
meon of Durham, and Hoveden, mention nothing of the challenge or duel, 
but only ſpeak of the diviſion of the kingdom by the perſuaſion of Edric, 
in the ſame manner as the Sax. Annals. So great is the uncertainty of this 
fact. | | 

* Malmfbury and Brompton relate, that the two villains ſtabbed him with 
a ſharp piece of iron, as he was eaſing nature. Some will have him to be 
taken off by poiſon : others, to be flain by an arrow, ſhot by an image made 
on purpoſe, which diſcharged ittelf upon the king's touching it. But this is 
improbable, See the various opinions about his death in Brompton, p. 906. 
The Annals ſay only, he died ſuddenly, He was buried by his grandfather 
Edgar, at Glaſſenbury. With him fell the glory of the Engliſh Saxons, and 
by his death the Danes prevailed, and the Saxon monarchy in a manner end- 
ed, after it had laſted one hundred and ninety years from the eſtabliſhment 
by Egbert, four hundred and thirty-two from the founding of the Heptar- 
1125 and five hundred and ſixty-eight from the arrival of che Saxons undet 
Aengiſt. | | 
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179, CAN UT E the Great, the ſecond DaNisH king of ENGLAND. 


ſ1017] HE death of Edmund furniſhed Canute with 
; an opportunity and pretence of becoming mal- 
ter of Wetlex, which the lawful heirs were little able to diſ- 
pute with him. It was not properly by force of arms that he 


undertook to carry his point, but by extorting the conſent of 


the nobles. How adverſe ſocver the Engliſh might be to the 
Daniſh government, he hoped the dread of plunging the 
kingdom into freſh calamities, would make a ſtill deeper im- 
preſſion on them, and conftrain them to comply with his de- 
fires : wherefore he required a general aſſembly to be called 
in Weſſex, in order to ſet forth his claim; reckoning it 
would be time to uſe force if he met with too ſtrong an op- 
poſition. Edmund having left two ſons and two brothers, 
Canute did not ſeem to have any right to pretend to the 
crown. But he maintained, that in the treaty of the Ifle of 
Alney, the agreement was, the ſurvivor of the two Kings 
ſhould ſucceed the other. He moreover plainly intimated, 
he ſhould not ſtand to the determination of the aflembly, it 
the matter were. decided againſt him. Edmund's two ſons 
re pay young, and his brothers in Normandy, where they 
thought of nothing leſs than obtaining the crown of Weſſex. 
On the other hand, Canute was in great power, and threaten- 
ed very hard. Beſides his poſſeſſing half the kingdom, he had 


many friends among the Weſt-Saxons themſelves, without 


reckoning thoſe who were perſuaded any expedient -was pre- 
ferable to the renewing of the war. It was therefore ſcarce 
poſſible for the friends of the Engliſh princes to ſurmount ſo 


great obſtacles. Had they been bent to continue the ſucceſ- 


ſion in the family of Edmund, they would have probably re- 
kindled in the kingdom a war, which muſt have ended in its 
deſtruction. In this perplexity they were contented with in- 
ſinuating, that they would agree Canute thould be declared 
protector of Edmund's children, till the eldeſt was of age to 
govern. By this means, though they placed not thele princes 
on the throne, at leaſt they preſeryed their rights entire. But 
Canute was not ſatisfied with a borrowed power. He was re- 
ſolved to ſucceed Edmund in his own right, by virtue of the 
treaty of Alney, a right which though all did not acknow- 
ledge, yet none durſt openly conteſt. Though the treaty did 
not expreſly ſay what he aſſerted, he maintained it to be the 
true ſenſe thereof, and that it could not be otherwiſe under- 
Mood without infringement. To prove this to be the deſign 
and intent of the parties concerned m the treaty, he called 
to witneſs all thoſe who were preſent at the concluſion of the 
peace, and demanded of them, whether there was any thing 
ſtipulated in favour of Edmund's ſons ? and upon their an- 
ſwering, there was no mention at all of the princes !, he in— 
ferred from thence they had no right to ſucceed their father. 
This reaſoning, weak as it was, being ſupported by the votes 
of his party, and moreover by the fears of the Engliſh in ge- 


neral, was ſufficient to determine the aſſembly to comply 


with hig will. His reafonings were thought, or teigned to 
be thought, very folid ; and without a cloſer examination, 
he was acknowledged and proclaimed king of all England, 
and all the lords, both Engliſh and Daniſh, ſwore allegiance 
to him. Then he was crowned, and immediately after he 
divided the kingdom into four governments, Mercia, Nor- 
thumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, and Weſſex. The firſt he gave 
to Edric Streon, the ſecond to Eric, the third to Turkill, re- 
ſerving Weſſex to himſelf, without appointing either duke 
or earl, | : 
Canute was too politic not to know the motive of the Eng- 
liſh acknowledging him for their ſovereign. Though all that 


came near him, took care to hide their ſentiments, he was 


ſenſible an enmity of near two hundred years ſtanding, and 


fomented by continual wars, could not be extinguiſhed in 


ſo ſhort a ſpace. For this feaſon he reſolved to ule all poſ- 
{ible precautions to hinder the revolt of the Engliſh. To this 
end two things were equally neceflary, namely, the gaining 
the affection of his new ſubjects, and the getting rid of thoſe 
that could give him any uneaſineſs. Though theſe two pro- 
jects ſeemed inconſiſtent, he deſpaired not however of ac- 
compliſhing them, and accordingly ſpent the beginning of 
his reign to that purpoſe. As he well knew the moſt effectual 
means of becoming popular, was to cauſe juſtice to be ad- 
miniſtered fairly and impartially, he publicly declared there 
ſhould be, for the future, no diſtinction between the Englith 
and Danes. After this, he publiſhed an edict m, ordering 


18S, Dunelm. and Hoveden plainly fay, that they lyed. | 
m This was done by a wittenagemot, at Oxford. Brompt. p. 908. 
» All the Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, that Walgar (for that was the domeſ- 


tick's name) had orders to carry them to the king of Sweden, Swanorum, or 


Suevorum. Hoved. M. Weſtty, Flor, Worc. | 
* Theſe two Edwy's are confounded by ſeveral hiſtorians ; but they are 


that every county ſhould be governed by the ſame laws 5. 
in the time of the Saxon kings. He excepted however th. 
northern*counties, becauſe they were peopled with ſcarce any 
other but Danes, who had introduced particular laws of th; 
own, which there was no occaſion to alter. The ſame <di6 
denounced the ſevereſt puniſhments againſt malefactors, , 
what nation foever, the king's aim being to let the Englith 
tee, they had no reaſon to fear any reſpect of perſons. Theft 
wiſe precautions produced the intended effect. The peopl: 
were never weary of teſtifying their ſatisfaction to ſee them. 
ſelves governed by their ancient laws, under the proteCctis; 
of an equitable prince, who ſeemed to have no other vic; 
but the happitets of his ſubjects; 

As ſoon as Canute ſaw the progrefs he had made in th: 
hearts of the Engliſh, he believed he might venture withou: 
danger upon the ſecond branch of his project, the freeing 
himſelf from thoſe that gave him moſt uneaſineſs, and par. 
ticularly the Saxon princes. Alfred and Edward, brother. 
of the late king, were retired into Normandy, with thei— 


mother Emma, plainly foreſeeing it would not be in th: 


power of the Weſt-Saxons to do juſtice to the royal family, 
As for Edmund's two ſons, they remained in England, being 
too young to think of providing for their fafety, Theſe two 
princes, notwithftanding their youth, made the new Kins 
ſomewhat uneaſy, by reaſon of the peoples affection for them. 
He would not have ſcrupled to put them to death, but hz 
could not take ſuch a ſtep in England, without running the 
riſk of becoming odious to the Engliſh, which was dettroy. 
ing his deſigns. However, as he did not think himſelf per. 
fectly fate, whilſt theſe two princes were alive, he gave the 
in charge to one of his domeſticks to carry them into Dcy- 
mark, under colour of fending them abroad to travel. Bur 
in reality it was only to have it in his power the more catily 
to diſpatch them out of the way, when their abſence ſhould 
have leflened the affection of the people. The perſon en- 
truſted with the princes, being conſcious of the king's defigns, 
was touched with compaſſion for theſe innocents, and inſtead 
of carrying them to Denmark, conducted them to the king 
of Sweden, diſcovering at the ſame time his maſter's inten- 
tions. The king of Sweden gave the Engliſh princes a very 
civil reception; but however, not to quarre} with Canute, 
he ſent them to the court of Solomon, king of Hungary, his 
relation, who was willing to take care of their education. 


In proceſs of time, Solomon gave one of his daughters in 


marriage to Edmund, and to Edward his ſiſter-in-law Agatha, 


daughter of the emperor Henry II. Edmund died ſoon after 


his marriage, but Edward had five children, of whom tuo 
died in Hungary; the reſt were Edgar, Atheling, Margaret, 
and Chriſtian. 

There were ſtill in England two ſons of Ethelred II. both 
named Edwy, of whom one was born in wedlock, the orhci 
a baſtard. This laft was called, but for what reaſon I know 
not, The king of the clowns. Canute was no leſs troubled 
about theſe than the other princes, every thing contributing 
to the ſuſpicions of a prince, who not being ſatisfied wich 
the lawfulneſs of his title, thinks himſelf unſecure in the 
throne. And therefore to make himſelf eaſy in this reſpect, 
he baniſhed them the realm. But ſome time after, recalling 
the firſt, under pretence of being reconciled to him, found 
means to diſpatch him out of the way. The other, after cv- 
during many hardſhips in exile, returned into England, 
where he kept himſelf concealed, being privately ſupplicd bi 
his friends with neceſſaries for his ſubſiſtence 9. 

Canute would have been very glad to be freed with the 
fame eaſe, from the trouble occaſioned by Alfred and Ed- 
ward, brothers of king Edmund, who were retired into Not- 
mandy with their mother. But he knew not how to get 
them out of the hands of duke Richard II. their uncle. He 
was even apprehenftive, the duke, whoſe forces were not to 
be deſpiſed, would one day eſpouſe their cauſe. To prevent 
this danger, he bethought himſelf of gaining the duke ©: 
Normandy to his intereſts, by demanding in marriage nt 
fifter Emma, widow of Ethelred II. and by offering him dt 
the ſame time Eſtritha, one of his fiſters. Theſe propoſals 
being accepted, the two marriage- ſolemnities were celebrat? 
in a magnificent manner. If Emma was pleaſed with being 
once more queen of England, it was not ſo with Alfred and 


Edward her fons, who openly ſhewed their diſlike. Edward 


plainly diſtinguiſned in the Saxon Annals, and in the genealogy at the end 
of the hiſtory of Alfred, written by Spelman. Rapin. As alto in H. Hus. 
tingdon, who calls the firſt Edwiadelinge, and the ſecond Edwicheorlcs: 
ing, p. 363. Malmſbury fays, Edwy-adelinge was buried at Taviſtock * 
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R A PIN'Ss HISTORY OFT ENGLAND. 


eſpecially, never forgave her for thus ſcandalouſſy eſpouſing 
the mortal enemy ot her firſt hutband. Both ot them were 
alſo extremely incenſed againſt her tor conſenting, the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of England ſhould be ſettled, by the 
marriage- articles, on the heirs of her body by Canute. This 
was cutting off, as far as lay in her power, from the family 
of Ethelred, all hopes of ever mounting the throne. 


After Canute had by theſe precautions ſecured himſelf from 


all danger from the Saxon Princes, he thought it time to get 
rid of tome lords, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or whole power 
made him uneaſy, The three principal were, the duke ot 
Mercia, the duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and the earl ol Northum- 
berland. Theſe lords had done him fignal ſervices, but this 
was the thing that rendered them formidable to him, being 
ſenſible how it lay in their power to hurt him, if they ſhould 
undertake it. He knew Edric Streon was a villain, and as 
he could not rely on his fidelity, ſince he had 1o often be- 
traved the two former kings, notwithſtanding the obligations 
that ought to have attached him to their intereſts, he re- 
ſolved to begin with him. He quickly found a fair oppor- 
tunity to execute his defign, by even doing an act of juſtice 
very acceptable to the Engliſh. This lord, having one day 
the inſolence to upbraid him publickly, for not rewarding him 
for bis pall ſervices”, and particularly for freeing him trom 
ſo formidable a rival as Edmund, afforded him the pretence 
he had ſome time been ſeeking. Edric had no ſooner dropt 
theſe words, but the king anſwered in a rage, ſince he was ſo 
audacious as openly to avow fo black a treaſon, of which he 
had hitherto been only ſuſpected, he ſhould receive his due 
punithment. Ar the fame inſtant, without giving him time 
to reply, he commanded him to be immediately beheaded, 
and his body thrown into the Thames 4. It is ſaid he ordered 
his head to be fixed on the higheſt tower of London, that 
he might perform his promiſe to the ANitor, ** to raite him 
above all the peers of the realm.” Thus Edric received at 
laſt the juſt reward of his treacheries. Eric earl of Northum- 
beriind, was baniſhed the Kingdom thortly after, under ſome 
pretence. Turkil duke of Eaft-Anglia, frighted by theſe 
examples, and perhaps by the king's emiſlaries, voluntarily 


ablented himielt”, for fear ſomething worſe might befal him. 


Several other lords of leſs note falling in like manner a ſa— 
crifice to the King's jealouty or ſuſpicions, their poſts were 
filled with tho!c in whom he placed greater confidence. From 
this time the -Englith began to enjoy a ſtate of tranquility, 
which appeared the ſweeter to them, as they had been many 
years ſtrangers to it, and had no reaſon to expect it. [1018] 
However, they were forced to pay a tax of fourſcore thou- 
ſand pounds® for the arrcars due to the Daniſh army, great 
part ot whom were ſent back to Denmark *. | 
1019] Canute finding the whole kingdom in profound tran- 
quility, and having; no reaſon to fear a revolt, reſolved upon 
a voyage to Denmark. His preſence was abſolutely neceſtary 
there, on account of the Danes and Vandals being at war. 
He took with him ſuch of the Englith lords as he ſuſpected, 
left his abſence ſhould encourage them to raiſe diſturbances 
in the kingdom. For this reaſon alfo he carried with him 
the flower of the Engliſh troops, under the command of earl 
Goodwin, ſon of Ulnoth, mentioned in the reign of Ethel- 
red II. Goodwin, who was a perſon of great experience, 
henalized himſelf in this war, by a very bold tho' ſuccctsful 
action. The two armics of the Danes and Vandals being 
near one another, Canute deſigned to attack the enemies early 
the next morning. Whilſt his troops were refreſhing them- 
ſelves, in expectation of the battle, Goodwin privately with- 
drawing irom the camp, with the body under his command, 
fell upon the Vandals in the night, and putting them in diſ- 
order by this ſudden attack, made great flaughter of -them, 
and routed the whole army. At break of day Canute prepar- 
ing lor the battle, and not finding the Englith at their ſtation, 
did not quettion but they were revolted to the enemy. While 
he was perplexed in his thoughts, at this unexpected accident, 


He upbraided him for having deprived him of the earldom of Mercia, 
» Weltm. p. 402. 


* 


Ile was beheaded in the king's palace, and his body flung out of a 
window, into the Thames. Malmfb, p. 73. M. Weſtm. p. 402. So that 
the king's palace ſtood cloſe to the Thames. Other hiſtorians ſay, that the 
body as caſt upon the wall of the city, and left there unburied. S. Dunelm. 
Þ- 177. Hoved. Brompt. 908. 
fle went to Denmark, where, as ſoon as he landed, he was taken, and 
Put to death. Malmſb. p. 73. 


Ide Saxon Annals, Anno MXxVIII. ſay it was ſeventy-two thouſand 


"8 Huntingd, and Brompt. eighty thouſand pounds, beſides eleven 


lorence ſays fifteen) thouſand paid by the city of London. 
Xen the flouriſhing condition of that city in thoſe days, fince it could pay 
almoſt a fixth part of this great tax, 7 

By the perſuaſion of queen Enima. M. Weſtm. Canute kept forty ſhips 
in England. Sax. Ann. | ; 


22» Huntingd, and Brompt. ſay, that Canute himſelf advanced as far as the 
EEmIcs camp, where he found nothing but flaughter, &c. 


Hence may be 


111 
he ſaw the Engliſh general arrive, who was come himſelf to 
bring him news of his victory ®. Though this action was of 
a dangerous conſequence, the king however was very willing, 
upon this occaſion, to diſpenſe with the rules of military 


"diſcipline, which required that Goodwin ſhould be puniſhed 


for daring to fight without orders. He received him with 
many careſſes, and as a reward for ſo ſignal a ſervice, created 
him earl of Kent. I fhall have frequent occaſion hereatter to 
ſpeak of this carl, who became at length the greateſt lord in 
England. | 

This war being happily ended, Canute returned into Eng- 
land, where 1nmediately after his arrival he convened the 
great council *, to confirm the Daniſh laws, which, for lome 
time, had been obſerved in part of the kingdom, and par- 
ticularly in Northumberland, 
three ſorts of laws, namely, the Welt-Saxon, Mercian, and 


authority, till Canute, at his return from Denmark, put them 
upon a level with the ancient laws of England. 

[1025] Canute after his return into England, lived in pro- 
found tranquility, wholly employed in caufing juſtice and peace 
to flouriſh, and rendering his fubjects happy. But fore time 
after he was obliged to dicontinue theſe pacifick emplovinents. 
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and take a ſecond voyage to Denmark, then invaded by 
Swedes, This expedition was not very profperous. The Eng- 


liſh troops he carried with him were great ſufferers, and he 


Lite 


had the mortification to meet with misfortunes he had not been 
uled to. | | 3 
[1027] Two years after, unmindful of his ill ſucceſs in the 
laſt war with the Swedes, he entered into another, which made. 
him ample amends for his former lotles. - He reſolved to re- 
vive ſome old pretenions to Norway, which had never been 
fully cleared. Olaus, who then fat on the throne of Norway, 
was a weak and unwarlike prince, Canute thought it would 
be caſier for him to proſecute his pret-nfions in the reign of 
ſuch a prince, than at any other time. He began the execu- 
tion of his deſign with privately forming a firong party 
among the Norwegian lords. As foon as matters were ripe, 
he tailed for Denmark with a conſiderable body of Engliſh 
troops, and ſuddenly landed them in Norway. Olaiis, who 
had no intelligence of his practices, ſurprized at this attack, 
and more fo, to ſee the major part of his ſubjects join with 
the enemy, found there was no remedy but to abandon his 
kingdom, and fave himſelt by flight. Upon his retreat, 
Canute was crowned King of Norway, regardlets of the right, 
ſo long as he had the power in his hands. Two vears atter 
the diſpoſſeſſed prince attempting to recover his dominions, 
was ſlain by his own ſubjects, and Canute remained peaceable 
poſſeſſor of the kingdom. Olaus aſter his death, was ranked 
among the ſaints, and honoured with the glorious titleof martyr, 
The conqueſt of Norway fully ſatisfied Canute's ambition. 
From that time, laying afide all thoughts of warlike affairs, 
he gave himſelt up to acts of devotion, that is to ſay, he 
made it his principal buſineſs to enrich the churches and mo- 
naſteries, as if the ufurpation of two kingdoms, and all the 
conſequent evils could be repaired by ſo flight a ſatisfaction. 
Among other things he took particular care to give. publick 
marks of his reſpect to St. Edmund, formerly king of Eaſt- 
Anglia, ſlain by the Danes. Perhaps he gave ſome credit to 
the ſtory of his father Sweyn's being killed by that ſaint, or 
rather was willing to ſtifle the report. However this be, he 
built a ſtately church over the grave of that prir.ce, and very 
much enlarged the town where his body lay buried, which 
from him had the name of Edmundſbury. The monaſtery, 
which was in the ſame place, and called Breadicſworth, had 
been endowed by Edward the F.lder. Canute enlarging the 
building, and augmenting the revenues, this religious houſe 
became one of the fineſt and richeſt in the kingdom ?. 
[1031] After he had ſhewn, as he thought, viſible marks 
of his devotion, he reſolved upon a journey to Rome, which 
he performed in 1031. Whilſt he ſtaid there, he made many 


At Ciręnceſter, at Eaſter: and there, * enjoined the obſervance of the 
laws made by his predeceffors.” Malinſb. Flor. Worc. ſays, it was at Ox- 
ford, and that the Engliſh and Danes unanimoully agreed to obſerve the laws 
of Edgar. A . 

x Welt-Saxanlaga, Merchanlaga, and Denclaga. Biſhop Nicholſon in his 
letter to Dr. Wilkins, prefixed to his edition of the Saxon laws, makes it ap- 
pear that this threetold diviſion of the Engliſli laws is unaginary, and pro- 
ceeded from the Norman interpreters mittaking the meaning of the word 
Laga, which they thought was the ſame with Ley or Law, Whereas, Laga 
ſignifies Region, Territory or Province, as is plain from ſeveral places in 
the Saxon Laws, wherein Denalagi means the ſamcé us, anlong the Danes, 
or, in the territories of the Danes. See p. 53. and 135, of Dr. Wilkins's 
Anglo-Saxon laws, The author of the dialogue De Scaccario, was the firit 
that led the way in this error, lib. i. cap. 16. | 

y Leland, who was an eye-witneſs of this town and monaſtery in their 
ſplendor, gives this deſcription of them. “ A city more neatly teated the, 
« ſun never ſaw, hanging upon a gentle deſcent, with a little river on its 
« eaſt-fide ; nor a monaſtery more great and ſtately, whether we contider 
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rich preſents to the churches, and confirmed all the grants of 


his predeceſſors to the church of Rome and the Engliſh college. 


He obtained for his part, certain privileges for the Englith 
churches, and ſome advantages for thoſe who came to viſit 
the Tombs of the Apoſtles. But the moſt material privilege 
procured for the Engliſh, was an exemption from paying any 
toll as they paſſed through Italy. The emperor Conradus 1. 
who was then at Rome, and with whom he had contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip, granted him the ſame privilege. The king 
of France was pleaſed alſo, on his account, to grant the fame 
favour to the Engliſh in his dominions. By this means the 
Engliſh pilgrims and travellers were eaſed of a great expence, 
and freed from a thouſand inſults and oppreſſions to which 


they were moſt liable in France, Italy, and Germany. We 


have a large account of theſe matters in a letter writ by this 
monarch from Rome, to the af{lembly-general of the Englith 
nation, informing them what he had done in favour of his 


ſubjects. In this letter he profeſſes a great piety, and a fixed 
reſolution to govern his kingdom after the moſt exact rules 


of juſtice, defiring withal his nobles to aſſiſt him in this good 
deſign *. 
As ſoon as he returned to England, he applied himſelf to 


the dedication of the church of St. Edmund, which he had 


begun before his journey to Rome. In fine, having ſpent ſome 
years longer in continual acts of devotion ?, he died in 1036, in 
the nineteenth year of his reign b. 

_ Hiſtorians have not failed to give this prince the ſurname of 
Great, a title which ſeems peculiar to conquerors, as if true 


oTandeur conſiſted in invading the rights and propertics of 


others. But, not to confine grandeur within ſuch narrow 
bounds, Canure may be ſaid to merit this glorious title, if 
we conſider only the latter part of his reign. The end ot his 
life was very different from the beginning. One would have 
thought he had not been the {ame prince, who, to gain king- 
doms that belonged not to him, had cauted to much blood to 
be ſpilt, and trampled upon religion and juſtice. Some 
„cars before his death, he became humble, modeſt, juſt, and 
truly religious. If there be no exaggeration in what hiſtorians 
ſay of him, from the time he was thoroughly ſettled on the 
throne of England, he gave daily marks of piety, juſtice, and 


moderation, which gained him the affection of his ſubjects, 


and an univerſal eſteem among foreigners. We have the tol- 
lowing ſtory of him, which ſhews at once his good ſenſe, 
and to what height courtiers are apt to carry their flatteries. 
One day as he was walking by the ſea-fide ©, his attendants ex- 


tolled him to the ſkies, and even proceeded to compare him 


to God himſelf. Oftended at theſe extravagant prailes, and 
willing to convince them of their folly and umpicty, he or- 
dered a chair to be brought, and ſeating himſelf in a place 


where the tide was about to flow, turned to the lea, and taid ; 


& O ſea, thou art under my dominion, and the land I fit on 
c is mine: I charge thee not to preſume to approach any 
& further, nor to dare to wet the feet of thy ſovereign.“ Hav- 
ing ſaid this, he fat ſtill for ſome time, as expecting the ſea 
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[ 1039} H E N Canute eſpouſed the princeſs of Nor- 

| mandy, it was agreed, that the children by 
this marriage ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England. 
Notwithſtanding this agreement, Canute left England to his 
fon Harold, born in Denmark, and gave Denmark to Hardi— 
canute, his fon by Emma of Normandy ©. In all appearance, 
he did not think the Engliſh had been ſufficiently inured to 
the Daniſh yoke, to venture to place on their throne his youngeit 
ſon, who was not above fiftecn or ſixteen years of age, and 
of no great genius. - However this be, that article of his 


« the endowments, largeneſs, and unparalleled magnificence. The monaſtery 
&« itſelf looks like a city, ſo many gates it has (ſome whereofare brats) to many 
4 towers, and à church, than which nothing can be more ſtately, to which 
« as appendages, there are three more of admirable beauty and workman- 
« ſhip in the fame church- yard.“ There are two ſtill entire; viz. St. Mary's 
and St. James's ; the third, which lies in ruins, was the great church of the 
monaſtery. Beſides the immenſe value of the gifts at St, Edmund's Tomb, 
the revenues at the diſſolution amounted to one thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty pounds a year; a large ſum in thoſe days. See Camden in Suffolk. 
This epiſtle, which is extant in Malmſbury, was ſent into England by 
Livingus abbot of Taviſtock. It was addreſſed thus ; “ To Athelmoth 
« biſhop of Canterbury, to Alfric of York, with all the biſhops and pri- 
« mates; and te all the Engliſh nation, as well nobles as plebeians, health, 
« &c,” In it he gives an account of the valuable preſents made to him, 
whilit there in gold and filver veſſels, in curious garments, &c. by the empe- 
ror, and other princes who were there at that time, | 
+ He founded alſo the noted abby of St. Bennet's, in Holme in Norfolk. 
He gave rich and extraordinary jewels to the church of Wincheſter, of which 


numerous army, reſolved to make a deſcent upon England 


ſhould obey his commands. But the tide advancing as uſua], 
he took occaſion from thence to let his baſe flarterers know, 
that the titles of Lord and Maſter belong only to him whom 
the land and the fea obey. He is faid, from that moment, 


never to wear his crown again, but ordered it to be put on 


the head of the Crucifix at Wincheſter. 

He left three ſons, all of a fit age to govern, to whom he 
bequeathed his three kingdoms by will. Sweyn the eldef}, 
and a baſtard, had Norway for his ſhare. Some affirm he 
was not his ſon, but impoſed upon him for ſuch by the mg. 
ther d. To Harold his ſecond ſon, by the ſame woman, he 
gave England; and to Canute or Hardicanute, whom he hed 
by Emma of Normandy, the kingdom of Denmark. Gunilda 
his daughter by the ſame princeſs, was wife of the emperor 
Henry IV. | | 

As J ſhall ſoon have occaſion to mix the affairs of Normand; 
with thoſe of England, it will not be improper to give ſome ac. 
count of what paſſed among the Normans, 

Richard II. duke of Normandy, dying in 1026, Richard 


III. his fon ſucceeded him, who reigned but one year, and 


by his death left the dukedom to Robert his brother ; wig 
was no ſooner in poſleſhon, but he ſhewed an inclination t; 
cſpouſe the-intereſt of Alfred and Edward his couſins, ſons cr 
his aunt Emma and Ethelred II. As they were both at 

court, and he could not help pitying their cafe, he believed 
his recommendation might procure them ſome favour in Ins. 
land. Perſuaded of this, as ſoon as he heard of the death «6: 


Edmund's ſon, he ſent ambaſſadors to Canute, to intreat hin 


to give the two princes ſome part of the kingdom of thci: 
anceſtors. This embaſſy arrived in England, when Canut: 
found himſelt ſo firmly ſeated in his throne, that he thous|: 
he might ſafely diſregard the ſolicitations of the duke of Nor 
mandy. Robert was ſo incenſed at his refuſal, that he reſolved 
to compel him to do juſtice to the Englith princes. To thi: 


Lie 

purpote he fitted out a powerful fleet, and embarking with 1 
and, 

where he did not queſtion but the Engliſh would readily jon 
him. But meeting with a violent ſtorm, he had the mortif. 
cation to behold the greateſt part of his fleet periſh; a los 
which could not be catily repaired. In the mean time, the: 
preparations fatistying Canute, - that the duke of Normandr 
really intended to attempt the reſtoration of his couſins, be 
endeavoured to amuſe him with offering them part of the 
kingdom of Weſſek. But Robert would not have been im. 
poled upon by this offer, had not his misfortune at ſea con- 
ſtrained him to ſuſpend the execution of his deſign, as it in- 
duced Canute allo to go from his word. Some time after, 
Robert took a reſolution to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
deterring, till his return, his intended invaſion of England. 


But he died in his way home. He left only a natural ſon, 


called William, on whom, before his departure, he ſettled th: 
ſucceſſion. This is the ſame William the Baſtard, whom 1: 
ſhall ſee hereatter aſcend the throne of England 


Surnamed HAREtEFOo0OT, the third DAN IS H King d& 
E NG L XN P. | 


will met with great oppoſition from the Engliſh. Thc 
looked upon Hardicanute, born in England, of a lawful wits, 
widow of one of their kings, as the only perſon capable of ſuc- 
ceeding, whereas Harold was conſidered but as a foreigner and 
a baſtard. The Danes, on the contrary, were firmly bent tv 
perform Canute's laſt will and teſtament. This difference 
might have been of ill confequence, if Harold had not wil 
the utmoſt expedition ſeized the treaſure laid up by the king 
his father at Wincheſter f. By the help of this, he was en. 
abled to make himſelf feared, and to gain ſeveral of his 0 


one is recorded to be a croſs, worth one year's revenue of the kingdom. U 
was contumed with the abby by fire in Henry I's time. He gave abe!“ 
Coventry the arin of St. Auttin the great doctor, which he bouglit at F.“ 
in his return from Rome, and is taid to give for it a hundred talents of He, 
and one of gold. Malniſb, p. 75. Brompt.“ 

b He died at Shaftſbury the 12th of November, and was buried in“ 
old monaſtery in Wincheſter. os 

© At Southunpton, 

© She is called by the hiſtorians Algiva, Ailiva, or Alwina, (M. Wei 
Hunting.) and by Flor. Worc. p. 622. and Brompt. ſaid to be the daught 
of Althelm carl of Northampton; being barren, ſhe feigned a lying-ir, © 
got a prieſt's, or a nun's ſon, newly born, to be put upon her credulons , 
band. K. de Diceto, who calls her queen, ſays the did the fame by a 1 
maker's ton allo, which was Harold. 


© She is called Elgiva by the Saxon Annals and others, which is the Sand 


name for Emma. S. Dunelm. Tyrrel. 
t And which he had left to his queen Emma. 8. Dunelm. 
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S%oſers. Conſequently, in a general affembly in Mercia*, he 
| ke a majority of voices, and got himſelf proclaimed King 
The Danes were all for him, and of courle the 
or the inhabitants on the north of the 


Thames, who looking upon the Danes as their maſters, durſt 


not directly oppoſe their will. 2 ä 

Mean time, the Weſt-Saxons, who did not think them- 
ſelves conquered, as ſoon as they came home, convened an 
*aflembly of the ſtates of Weſſex, and by the management of 


earl Goodwin, Hardicanute was elected and proclaimed king 


of Weſſex, the Weſt-Saxons leaving the Mercians free to 
acknowledge Harold tor their kings. For the better under- 
ſtanding this matter, 1t mult be remembered, there were 
Danes, or people of Daniſh extraction, diſperſed all over 
England; but their chief ſettlements were in Mercia, Eaſt— 
Anglia, and Northumberland. And therefore, in all the 
country north of the Thames, called then by the general 


name of Mercia, there were more Danes than Enghſh. On 


the contrary, in Weſſex, that is, ſouth of the Thames, the 


Engliſh were the moſt numerous, having admitted among them 
ſuch of their countrymen, who, to avoid living under the 
' dominion of the Danes, had quitted the northern parts. By 
this means Weflex was very populous, and become more 
powerful than ever, being capable of bringing into the field 
as great armics as all the reſt of England. Aiter this manner 
the kingdom of Judah, in old time, grew ftrong at the ex- 
.pence of that of Ifracl, The forces theretore ot the Weſt- 
Saxons and Mercians being equal, it is no wonder they were 
jealous of one another, and every one deſired to have for love- 
reign, him of the two princes that was like to be moſt 


favourable. It was very probable, this diviſion would cauſe 


\ 


2 war between the two nations. But Harold, who was not 
poſſeſſed of his father's qualities, imagined he was not ſtrong 
enough to undertake the conqueſt of Weffex. It was owing 
therefore to the equality of their forces, that the two King- 
doms remained in Peace. | | 

Hardicanute, who was in Denmark, made no haſte to 
come and take poſſeſſion of the crown of Wetlex, whether 
he was detained by other affairs, or on this, as well as on all 
other occaſions, gave way to his natural indolence. During 
his abſence, carl Goodwin held the reins of the government 
in an abſolute manner, independent of Emma, the queen- 
mother, who was not beloved by the Weſt-Saxons. Mean 


while Harold was contriving to gain by ſecret practices, a 


» 


kingdom which he found himſelf unable to ſubdue by arms. 
As he had been deprived of it by the fole credit of carl Good- 
win, he belicved there was no readier way to aſcend the throne 
of that kingdom, than by gaining the earl to his intereſt, He 


took advantage therefore of his brother's abſence, to make 


Goodwin his friend, by means, which, though not declared 


in hiſtory, may be caſily gueſſed ati. Be this as it will, he. 


ſuccceded to his wiſh. Goodwin, who was not very feru- 
pulous, finding his account in what was propoſed to him by 
Harold, promiſed to place him on the throne of Wetlex, 
This affair was ſo dexterouſly managed, that ſuddenly, on 


pretence that Hardicanute neglected to come into England, 


Goodwin procured Harold to be acknowledged king of Wel- 
ſex. This change however was not made with the unanimous 


Conſent of the Weſt-Saxons, but by the ſole contrivance of 


Goodwin and ſome other lords, who engaged ſo heartily in 
the affair, that it was done before any meatures could be taken 
to obſtruct it. Thus the Weſt-Saxons ſaw a new king on the 
throne, without having the liberty to deliberate whether they 
thould approve or reject him. This is not the only inſtance 
of the like intrigucs producing the like events, 

Emma, mother of Hardicanute, was extremely ſurpriſed 
at this revolution, which not only deprived her fon oi the 
crown of Weſſex, but herſelf alſo of the hopes of ever having 
any ſhare in the government.” She perceived, as matters ſtood, 
there was no poſſibility of recovering the crown for her fon 
Hardicanutc; and therefore turning her thoughts another way, 
the formed a project, the execution whereot ſeemed to her 


At Oxford, Ann. Sax. This conteſt about the election of a king, very 
much weakens the authority of Simeon of Durham and others, in relation 
to Canute's will, eſpecially conſidering the marriage articles with Emma, 
and the filence of the Saxon Annals. Beſides, the ſtates of the kingdom 
vely ſeldom or never failed to elect whom the laſt king appointed in his 
WIII. | 


5 It was agreed amongſt them, that Emma ſhould live in Wincheſter, and 
keep potlefſion of all Weſſex; and that Goodwin thould be general of the 
forces. Sax. Ann, Malmſb. 

* Ingulph ſays, that he was in England at the time of the election, and 

Went back to Denmark. 

He is faid to have promiſed the earl to marry his daughter. 

His attendants were tortured in the moſt cruel manner, by Goodwin's 
order, and decimated, that is, nine were killed, and the tenth only taved ; 

- x hundred are ſaid to have been put to death in that manner. S. Dunelm, 
P. 179. M. Weſt, P- 410. Knighton and Brompton mention one hell}ſh kind 
torture, which, it may be ſuppoſed, was only practited then, and in the 


paid to the Prince. 


LS 
very practicable, which was to cauſe one of her ſons by 
Ethelred to mount the throne. She was in hopes the Euglith 
would countcnance with all their power an enterprize, tend- 
ing to ſet the crown on the head of a prince of the race of 
their antient Kings. Perhaps the deſire of humbling Good- 
win influenced her as much as her ſon's advancement. To 
ſucceed in this deſign, there was need of great prudence and 
diſumulation. Above all it was neceflary to find ſome pre— 
tence, without raiſing the king's jealouſy, to tend tor the tuo 
princes her ſons, who were in Normandy, that they might form 
a party for themſelves. With this view, the feigned to be 
unconcerned at the expulſion of Hardicanute, confining her- 
ſelf to Winchetter,, where the daily trequented the churches, 
and teemed to be wholly taken up with the care of her foul. 
When ſhe imagined the king was ſufficiently convinced of her 
diſregard of ſtare-atfairs, the begged leave to tend tor the two 
princes her tons at Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not feen 
ſince her ſecond marriage. Her requeſt being granted, Al- 
fred and Edward arrived ſoon after in England, without dif-: 
covering any other intention but to viſit their mother. 'They 
were carefled by great numbers of people, who, having 
Engliſh hearts, always firmly adhered to the antient roy al 
family. N 

Goodwin, who was a perſon of great ſagacity, quickly 
perceived the queen's deſign. It was difficult to impoſe upon 
lo refined a politician. As ſoon as he began to ſuſpect her, he 
employed ſo many ſpics, that he found at length his ſuſpicions 
were not groundlets. He acquainted Harold with the matter, 
who ſcemed ſtartled at it. But the carl, who was not fo cafily 
alarmed, told him, the conſpiracy was yet but in embryo, 
and might with cate be prevented; that the 
lie ſo much in avoiding the preſent, as in guarding againtt 
future danger: that to ſcreen himſelf, once tor all, trom the 
like practices, he ſaw no better expedient” than to make away 
with the two Saxon princes, ſince ſo fair an opportunity. ot- 
tered. Harold approving of this project, Gobdwin advited 
him to put on a Iceming ſecurity, to draw. them the more 
readily into the ſnare. This reſolution being taken, Harold 
made as if he were ignorant of the queen's deſigus, and the 
two princes continued ſome time at Wincheſter, without his 
ſhewing the leaſt uneaſinets upon their account. At lat, 
making uſe of an occaſion, which naturally offered itſelf, he 
invited them to pals a few days ar court, before they returned 
into Normandy, where he feigned to believe they intended to 
go very ſhortly. Emma was in great ſuſpence on this occa- 
ton. She was very tenfible it would be difficult for her tons 
to gain a powerful party among the nobility, without appear- 
ing at court, where the lords of the greateſt credit were uſually 
preſent. But on the other hand, ſhe could not reſolve to de— 
liver them into the hands of a prince whoſe intereſt it was to 
deſtroy them. In this perplexity, the took a courſe, which 
the judged proper to prevent the apprehended danger. This 
was, to lend Alfred her eldeſt fon to the king, and detain 
Edward under ſome pretence. She imagined. in caſe Harold 
had any ill deſign, he would deter the execution till he had 
both the brothers in his power, ſeeing it would be to no pur- 
poſe to make away one, whilit the other was alive. Good- 
win, pleaſed that his advice had thus far ſucceeded, managed 
fo that he was lent to meet Alfred, ſeemingly to do him honour, 
but in reality, becauſe he was unwilling to truſt another with 
the execution of his defigns. Altred's little train, compoſed 
ot Normans, were at firft charmed with the reſpe& Goodwin 
But their ſatisfaction was quickly turned 
into a great conſternation, when the prince and all his atten— 
dants were ſtopped at Guilford-caſtle, where thev had been 
carried under colour of refreſhing themfelves. Alfred was 
immediately conducted to Ely, and, after his eyes were put 
out, ſhut up in the monaſtery [1037] K. The unhappy prince 
had ſcarce time to be ſenſible of his misfortuncs, fince he died 
a few days after, either out of grief, or by ſome more violent 


difficulty did not 


0 


means. At leatt, Goodwin was afterwards charged with his 
murder l. As ſoon as Edward was informed of his brother's 


Iriſh maſſacre in 1041. They ript up ſome of the people's bellies, and ty ng 
one end of their bowels to a poſt, made them turn round that poſt till they 
were all wound up upon it. Brompton, p. 935. Knighton, p. 2326. 
Ruthworth. | : 
This account of Alfred's death, Malmſbury ſays, was built on common 
report, and not being recorded, refuſes to vouch the fact. But Matthew 
Weſtminſter, and others, relate it without diffidence. Moſt of the antient 
manuſcript annals in the Cottonian library, as alto a treatiſe called Encomiumn 
Emma, (which is plain, Malmſbury never faw) being a panegyrick wrote on 
that queen, by a monk of her ovn time, relate the matter thus. Harold 
teeking by treachery to get theſe two young princes into his power, torged 
a letter in the name of Emma their mother, cirneil ly wviting them into Fnge 
land, wherein, (pertonating her) “ She gently chides them tor their delay, 
Im not coming over to intpect their own affaire, lince they could not but 
* know that it daily confirmed the uſurper in his power, v ho omitted no 
& artifice to gain the chief nobility over to his party; yet aflured them the 
« Engliſh had much rather have one of them to reign over them; and theres 
fate 
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tragical death, he ſpeedily returned into Normandy, for fear 
of the like treatment. Shortly after, Emma, receiving orders 
to depart the kingdom, retired to Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
who aſſigned her the city of Bruges to refide in. It ſcems 
ſomewhat ſtrange, the ſhould not go to Normandy to duke 
William her nephew ; but probably, they who had the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs during the duke's minority, did not 
think proper to receive her. And indeed, it was to be fear- 
ed this intriguing princeſs would increaſe the troubles of the 
dukedom, where William was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. 

[ 1039] Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Hardicanute 
waking at length from his lethargy, formed a deſign of re— 


ed all difficulties. This prince died m in 1039 without ity. 


covering by arms the kingdom of Weflex, uſurped by hn 
brother. For that purpoſe he came to Bruges, to conte“ 


with the queen his mother. In all appearance, he would ha 


found it very troubleſome to execute this defign, had not. 


Eile 


death of Harold, which happened at that very time, ren. 


»*% 


and without having done any thing memorable”. He 5 
ſurnamed Harefoot, becauſe his foot was all over hairy, 9. 
as others affirm, becauſe he was light and iwift of tog:- 
His death happened in one of the hardeſt winters that |; 
ever been Known in England “. 


* 


19. CANUTE II. or HARD IC ANU TE, the fourth Dax ish king of ENGLAND. 


both nations unanimouſly made an offer of the 

rown to Canute, ſurnamed the Hardy, not to denote his 
courage, but his ſtrong conſtitution. He was then at Bruges, 
concerting meaſures with the queen his mother, for the Te- 
covery of the kingdom of Weitex, by means of a powerful 
aid promiſed him by the earl of Flanders. 'The news of Ha- 


[1039 ] J FTER the death of Harold, the great men of 
C 


rold's death putting an end to their conſultations, he came to 


England with forty ſhips he had brought from Denmark. 
He was received with great demonſtrations of joy, both by 
the Engliſh and Danes: ear] Goodwin himſelf, though he 
had no reaſon to rejoice at his arrival, after what he had act- 
ed againſt him, was the foremoſt to do him homage. 

The new king began his reign with an uncommon act of 
cruelty: the ceremony of his coronation was hardly over, 
when, out of impatience to be revenged on his brother, tho' 
dead, he commanded his body to be dug up, and thrown 1n- 
to the Thames *. But all his care to prevent the body from 
being buricd again, proved ineftectual : ſome ftihermen find— 
ing the corpſe floating on the water *, delivered it to the 


Danes, who interred it in the burying-place of their nation 


in London u. It is further added, the king being informed 
of it, ordered the body to be thrown once more into rhe ri- 
ver; but being found again, it was privately buried at Weſt— 
minſter. | | =o 

| 1040} Shortly after, Hardicanute impoſed an exorbitant 
tax on the kingdom, for the payment of the fleet ſent back 
to Denmark. Though the Engliſh had often paid the like 
tax, termed Danegeld, they were diftatisfied to have it re- 
newed on this occation, when there appeared no neceſſity for 


it. The inhabitants of Worceſter oppoled the levying this tax 


with the greateſt heat. They proceeded ſo far as to kill two 
of the collectors x. Whereupon the king immediately order- 
ed Goodwin duke of Weflex, Leofric duke of Mercia, and 
Siward carl of Northumberland, to draw their forces toge- 
ther, march to Worceſter, and deſtroy the city with fire and 


& fore urged them to come as ſpeedily and as privately as they could, 
„ tc conſult what meaſures were molt proper to be taken.” This letter was 
ſent to Normandy-by an expreſs meſſenger, and received by the princes with 
joy, who ſent word by the fame hand, that one of them would be with her 
ſhortly, naming both the time and place. Accordingly Alfred the youngeſt, 
(by others ſaid to be the eldeſt) at the appointed time, with a few thips, and 
2 fmall number of Normans, failed for England; where they were no 
ſooner landed, but they fell into the hands of Goodwin, who ſerved them 
as Rapin has above related. What makes this account the more probable, 1s, 
that had both the princes come over in the manner abovementioned, Harold 
would certainly have put them both to death, fince it would have been in 


his power. The Sazon Annals ſay nothing of Alired's death, and ſome 


place it after Harold's deceaſe. Such is the uncertainty of this matter; 
which makes it appear, how little traditional accounts are to be depended 
upon, though of no long ſtanding, ſince this ſtory, tranſacted but a few 
vears before the Congueit, is told ſo many ways. Malmſb. Knighton, 
Brompt. 55 | 

m He died at Oxtord, in the fourth year of his reign, and was buried at 
Winchefter ; or, according to Brompton, at Weſtminſter. 

n He laid a tax of cighit marks on every port, towards fitting out ſixteen 
ſhips. He pude but one law, mentioned by Selden, which was, that if 
any Welſhman coming into England, without leave, was taken on this fide 
Offa's ditch, he fhou!d have his right hand cut off by the king's officer. 

„ Brompton, ſays, he had his turname for refuſing to ride on horſeback, 
and chufing always to walk on foot, which, ſays he, was very unbecoming 


"mis royal ſtate. 


„The Saxon Annals ſay, that this year a ſeſter, or horſe-load of wheat, 
was ſold for fiity-five pence, and more. 

Ihe word Hardy is rendered by thoſe that wrote in Latin, by Durus, 
and not by Audax. See Pontanus, Hiſt, Dan. Rapin. 

The perſons employed in this affair, were Alfric archbiſhop of York, 
car! Goodivin, Styr the ſteward, Edric the ſewer, and Troudh the execu- 
tioner: they cut the head off, and flung the body at firſt into a fink, and 
afterwards into the Thames, Malmſbury, p. 76. 8. Dunclm. M. Weſtm. 
Brompton. | 

' They pulled it up in their nets. S. Dunelm. Malmſb. p. 76. 

u Which conſtant tradition aſlirms to be the church and church-yard of 
St. Clement Danes. Broinpt. p. 933. 


gilded, and a Daniſh battle-ax, adorned with gold and ie 


{word. Theſe lords executed in part the king's orders, thous: 
with great reluctance. The city was burnt, after having he., 
plundered four days together. But the inhabitants had lun 
to retire into a ſmall iſland in the Severn, named Bey), 
till the King was appeaſed ). +; 

Not long after, prince Edward, ſon of Ethelred II. ap. 
brother of the king by the ſame mother, appeared at cout. 
He met with a very civil reception, and preſenily demand! 
juſtice againſt Goodwin, charging him with. the murder 
his brother Altred *, The king was well enough pleated wi 
having an opportunity to puniſh the earl, not fo much 


{> * 
Wore 


] 
1 


haps for the death of prince Alfred, as tor what he had dot 


in tavour of the late king. He was cited therefore to ap: 
and anſwer to what was alledged againſt him. But Goodu';, 
who Knew tne covetous temper of the king, wiſely divert: 
the ſtorm by a magnificent preſent before his trial. This pre. 


ſent was a galley, with .a gilt ſtern, manned with fourſe:: 


choice ſoldiers, every one of whom had upon his arm a 00 


bracelet weighing fixteen ounces, with helmets and ſword /" 
hanging on his left ſhoulder, and a lance of the fame in!“ 
rignt-hand. Every thing in the galley was anſwerable tot 
magniſicence. By means of this noble preſent, the cart wa 
acquitred, upon taking his oath he had no hand in the das 
of prince Alfred a. 

1041] Hardicanute did not long enjoy a crown he 
unworthy to wear. He died ſuddenly in the third ycar of 
reign®, at the nuptial feaſt of a Daniſh lord at Lamb-ti 7, 
Perhaps his death was haſtened by poiſon ©; but his excellie 


of his death. All hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, he fen 
whole days and nights in feaſting and caroufing ©. There 
one however that praifes him for keeping open table tou: 
times a day, and exclaims againſt the niggardlinefs of tl! 


kings his ſucceſſors, who aboliſhed ſo laudable a cuſtom. 


Of twenty-one thouſand and nincty-nine pounds for the army, a! 
eleven thoufind forty-eight pounds tor his thirty-two ſhips. Sax, Am) 
Malmſbury fays, he gave twenty marks to every tailor ; but others ai, 
it was eight marks to every failor, and ten or twelve marks to cach of tl. 
Captains. 'S, Dunelm. Mat. Weſtm. | 

* Who were too buty and exacting. Malmſb. p. 76. 

This city, the Branonium of Antoninus, and Branogemum of Ptol-w:, 
whence called by the Welth at this day Caer Vrangon, was named be; 
Saxons, Wogarceſter, Wegornaceſter, and Wireceſter, perhaps from i 
foreſt Wire hard by. It was built by the Romans, as a frontier tow: ata 
the Britons or Welſn. It was fenced formerly with high Roman wall, cj 
has now a ſtrong wall. It was made an epiſcopal ice by Sexwulſus, bil 
of the Mercians, in 980. It was ſoon rebuilt after being burnt here l . 
Danes. Camden. 

Simeon of Durham ſays, it was Alfric, archbiſhop. of York, that i 
cuſed Goodwin and Livingus, biſhop of Worceficr, of this murder. 
Dunelm. | 

2 This year alto, as Brompton tells us, Hardicanute ſent over his ti!” 
Gunilda to the emperor Henry, to whom the had been betrothed in her!, 
ther's time; before ſhe went, the king kept her nuptial feaſt with that nus 
nificence in cloaths, equipage, and feaſting, that Matthew Weftnuntget ! 
it was remembered in his days, and ſuns by. maſeinns at all great . 
tainments. After the princeſs had been tome time in Germany, the wi 
cuted of adultery, and could find, it ſeems, no better champion than 5- 
nicon, a little page ſhe had brought with her from England, to windel 


her honour. She took it ſo heinouſly to be accuied, that ſhe forfook i 3 


huſband, and retired to a monaſtery, where the ended her days. NI. ca 
Brompt. f 

» Or rather in the ſecond; for he reigned but two years wantlilg ten 
days. Sax. Annal. 

ci. e. A dirty Station. Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, exchange 
a manor with the biſhop of Rocheſter, began here a palace in 11983. 

4 Moſt probably he died in a drunken tit. 8. Dunclan. He was buries 
m the old monaſtery in Wincheſter, by his father Canute, 

© He allowed his court four meals a day. Huntingd. John Rolfe rebate 
that the day of king Hardicanute's death was kept by the Engliſh as u 17 
day in his time, four hundred years afterwards, and was called Hoge 


or Hock- Wedneſday, De Regibus Angliæ. 


20. EDWARD 
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ST FARDICANUTE leaving no iſſue, Edward, ſon of 
T8 Ethelred II. and Emma ot Normandy, was the only 

rince then in England that had any prerenfions to the crown, 
It was but reaſonable the race of the Saxon kings ſhould be 


reſtored to the throne of which they were unjuſtly diſpofleſ- 
ſed. But then it was no leſs right to recall out of Hungary 
prince Edward, fon of Edmund Ironſide, and place him on 
the throne preferably to his uncle, who was one degree far— 


ther removed. On the other hand, the uninterrupted ſueceſ- 
fion of four Daniſh kings, who had poflefled the throne for 


the ſpace of twenty-cight years, with the conſent of the 


Engliſh, bred another ditficulty, ſeeing Sweyn, fon of Canute 
the Great was {till alive. It is true, he was reckoned by ſome 
as a baſtard : but beſides that the king his father had not 
treated him as ſuch in the partition of his dominions, It 
might be ſaid in his favour, he ought to have the lame pri- 
vilege with his brother Harold, to whom his being born of 
the lame mother was no obſtacle to his mounting the throne. 
It was therefore no eaſy thing to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the 
fatisfaction of all parties. On the contrary, it was to be 
feared, that, on this occaſion, the old animoſities between 
the two nations would be revived, and the Kingdom plunged 
into its former calamities. Edward, ſon of IEthelred II. 
having ſpent moſt part of his days in Normandy, was little 
known in England. Beſides, his merit, which was not very 
conſpicuous, was incapable of adding any thing to his right. 
However, a fortunate advice, which neceflity conſtrained 
him to follow, procured him a ſupport, by which alone he 
was enabled to maintain his pretenſions, I mean earl Good- 
win. Though it was but a few months ſince, that Edward 
had proſecuted this lord as the murderer of his brother, he 


was adviſed to court his protection, which he obtained with 


greater caſe than he durſt have expected. Goodwin was 10 
powerful, and of ſo ſuperior a genius to the reſt of the nobi- 
lity, that it would have been almoſt impoſſible for Edward 
to ſucceed in his deſigns, it he had not gained him to his 
intereſt. He was already diſtinguiſhed as well by his merit 
as birth, when Canute the Great intruſted him with the com- 
mand of the Engliſh troops, in the war againſt the Vandals. 
After that expedition, wherein he gloriouſly fignalized him- 
ſelf, Canute made him earl of Kent, Suflex, and Surrey, and 

ave him in marriage Thyra, filter of carl Ulphon, to whom 
2 had given his own ſiſter Eftrith, widow of the duke 


of Normandy f. Goodwin had by His wife a ſon, drowned 


in the Thames by an unruly horſe, His ſecond wife was 
Gith, ſiſter of Sweyn, who was king of Denmark after the 
death of Hardicanute ; by this wife he had ſeven ſons, Ha- 
rold, Toſton, Swane, Ulnoth, Guth, Elfgar, Lewin, and a 
daughter named Editha. His credit with Canute the Great, 
the ſuperiority of his genius, his noble alliances, his digni- 
ties of carl of Kent, duke of Weflex, and high-treaturer, 
conferred on him by king Harold, and laſtly, the govern- 
ment of the counties of Oxtord and Hereford, in the hands 
of his eldeſt ſon, had raiſed his fortune. to ſuch a degree, 
that it would hardly admit of any addition. His intereſt 
was ſomewhat eclpled in the reign of Hardicanute, but he 
had the addreſs to divert the danger he was threatened with. 
How great a grudge ſocver the late king bore Goodwin, he 


was ſuch an enemy to buſineſs, that he could not reſolve to 
undergo the neceflary fatigue of governing a large kingdom, 


but left all to his management, as knowing him to be the 
moſt able of his ſubjects. Goodwin knew fo well how to im- 
prove theſe favourable junctures to ingratiate himſelf with 
the nobles and people, that his power far exceeded that of all 
the other Englith lords. From what has been faid, it plainly 
appears how neceffary Goodwin's aſſiſtance was, in order to 


Mr. Tyrrel and others ſay, that Goadwin's firſt wife was Canute”s ſiſter ; 


bur, according to Pontanus, the was only ſiſter to Ulphon, brother-in-law 
to C:nute, which is moſt probable. Rapin. See Malmib. 
5 At Gilingeham, or London. Malm. p. 80. 


_ And choſen by the clergy and people. Ingulph. p. 62. Sax. Ann. NI. 


Weltm. p. 412, etc, He was advanced to the throne chiefly through the 
antercſt of Leotric carl of Cheſter, of Goodwin earl of Weſſex, and Living 
biſhop of Worceſter. Ingulph. ib. Knighton. 


He was crowned at Wincheſter, in 1042, on Eaſter-day. Malmſb. Sax. 
Ann. S. Dunelm. : 8 a |; 


Brompton and ſome others relate this matter otherwiſe : upon Hardica- 
aute's death, Alfred (whom ſome affirm to be flain in Harold's, ſome in 
canute's reign) being invited into England, Goodwin repreſented to 

the lords that he was coming with great numbers of Normans, to whom he 
Promiied to give eſtates. Upon which Goodwin was ſent to meet him 
pen, where, in order to make way to the crown for his own fon 
2 anute's daughter, he ſerved him in the barbarous manner before related 
in the reign ot Harold. The Engliſh nobles, who had not approved of this 
- of Goodwin's, vowed revenge ; which Goodwin being informed 
ned into Denmark, and his eſtate in En gland was confiſcated. After this, 
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D III., the confeſſor: 


Edward's mounting the throne, though his pretenſions bad 
been {till better grounded. However, Goodwin was not one 
that neglected his own, in promoting the intereſt of others : 
before he engaged in Edward's cauſe, he required certain 
conditions, and made him ſwear to marry his daughter Edi— 
tha. The prince complied with thete terms, notwithſtand- 
ing his inward reluctance to eſpouſe the daughter of a 
man, whom he looked upon as the thurderer of his brother 
Altred. | 

As toon as Goodwin had received from Edward the aſſur— 
ances he demanded, he convened a general aflembly s, where, 
by his management, that prince was acknowledged ®, and 
proclaimed King ', with unanimous conſent. K. It was happy 
tor the Engliſh there was then in the Kingdom no prince of 
the family of Canute the Great, whom the Danes might have 
ſet up in oppoſition to Edward, If Sweyn, king of Norway, 
had been on the ſpot to head the Danes, it may reaſonably 
be preſumed either that his pretenſions would have cauſed a 
civil war, or England been once more divided in two king- 
doms. Without doubt, the Danes would never have ſuffered 
the rights of the royal family of Denmark, four princes 
whereot had ſucceſſively fat on the throne, to be thus de- 
ſtroyed. On the other hand. the Englith were fo averſe to a 
Danith government, that probably they would have ventured 
all to tree themſelves from that yoke. Bur the preſent junc- 
ture proving tavourable to the Engliſh, they not only place 
on the throne a prince of their own nation, but alſo deliver 
themſelves from the tear of falling again under the dominion 
ot the toreigners. ns | | 

In the general aflembly, to which, in all likelihood, the 
Danes, being then without a leader, were not called, Good- 
win ftrenuouſly harangued, to demonſtrate to the Engliſh, 
« that a favourable opportunity now offered, to free them— 
ſelves from the oppreſſions under which they had groancd 
tor ſo many years. He deſcribed, with his natural elo- 
quence, the calamities their country. was overwhelmed 
with, whilſt in ſubjection to foreigners. He diſplayed the 
extreme pride of the Danes, who, not content with ſhar- 
ing the kingdom with the IEnglith, treated them like to 
many flaves. He called to their remembrance the fad 
times, when an Engliſhman and a Dane mecting on a 
bridge, the former durſt not ſtir a ſtep till the latter was 
“ paſſed over. That if an Engliſhman did not make a low 
reverence to a Dane, he was ſure to be ſoundly cudgelled.” 


„ 'To all theſe miſeries he added that of the exceſſive taxes 


cc 
cc 
cc 


6c 


* they had been obliged to pay, particularly Danegelt }, 
* which was unpoled tor no other end but to ſatisfy the in- 
cc 


ſatiable avarice of their greedy maſters.” In fine he omit- 
ted nothing that could inflame the rage of the Engliſh. This 
harangue wrought ſo upon the hearcrs, that it was refolved, 
no Dane for the future thould ever fit on the throne of Eng- 
land. Some add, the enumeration of the calamities they had 
ſo long groaned under, made ſuch an impretfion on their 
minds, that with one conſent they came to a reſolution to 


drive all the Danes out of the kingdom, and inſtantly put it 


in execution. | 
This is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the whole Eng- 
liſh hiſtory ; which way loever it is viewed, inſurmountable 
difficulties ariſe. In the firſt place it is hard to conceive how, 
in a general aſſembly of the kingdom, it was poſſible to come 
to a reſolution to deſtroy all the Danes; and much more, how 
it came to be in the power of the Engliſh to put it in practice. 
The Danes alone were in a manner poſtefled of all the eaſtern 
and northern counties; and in Mercia, that is, in the heart. 
of the kingdom, were as numerous as the Engliſh. Four 
kings of their nation had ſucceſſively reigned, who far from 


the Engliſh ſent over to Edward, to deſire him to come and take poſſeſſion 
ot the crown, Shortly after his coronation, Goodwin hearing of king Ed- 
ward's gracious temper, returned into England, to petition for his pardon 
and eſtate again, and was accuſed by the king betore an aflembly held vt 
London, of his brother Alfred's murder. But with much ado, by the inter- 
ceſſion of Leotric and other peers, the matter was made up, and he was re- 
ſtored to all his lands. Brompt. Chron. p. 934, etc. Huntingdon agrees in 
the main with this relation; but fays that Goodwin murdered Alfred, be- 
cauſe he thought him of too high a ſpirit to marry his daughter, whom he 
aimed to make queen of England, by marrying her to Edward, an caſy and 
ſunple prince. But this, Milton obſerves, is contrary to all records. 

This tax amounted to forty thouſand pounds a year. King Edward re- 
leaſed the nation of this heavy burden in the year 10561. The occaſion of his 
ſo doing, though related by Ingulphus, will ſcarce be credited. As the king 
was one day brought to ſee the huge heap of money collected by this tax, 
he ſtarted back as in a great fright, aud being aſked the reaſon, proteſted 
he ſaw the devil capering and dancing over the money. Upon which he or- 
dered it to be all paid back to the people, and Danegelt to be aboliſhed for 
ever, atter it had been paid thirty-cight years, Ingulph. p. 65. edit. Gale. 
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tragical death, he ſpecdily returned into Normandy, for fear 
of the like treatment. Shortly-after, Emma, receiving orders 
to depart the kingdom, retired to Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
who aſſigned her the city of Bruges to reſide in. It teems 
ſomewhat ftrange, ſhe ſhould not go to Normandy to duke 
William her nephew; but probably, they who had the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs during the duke's minority, did not 
think proper to receive her. And indeed, it was to be fear- 
ed this intriguing princeſs would increaſe the troubles ot the 
dukedom, where William was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed, 
[1039] Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Hardicanutc 
waking at length from his lethargy, formed a deſign ot rc- 


I 9. CANUTE II. or HARDICANUTE, the fourth Daxisn king of ENGLAND. 


[1039 ]. FTER the death of Harold, the great men of 
both nations unanimouſly made an offer of the 
crown to Canute, ſurnamed the Hardy, not to denote bis 
courage, but his ſtrong conllitution”. He was then at Bruges, 
concerting meaſures with the queen his mother, for the re- 
covery of the kingdom of Weflex, by means of a powertul 
aid promiſed him by the earl of Flanders. The news of Ha- 
rold's death putting an end to their conſultations, he came to 
England with forty ſhips he had brought from Denmark. 
Ie was received with great demonſtrations of joy, both by 
the Engliſh and Danes: carl Goodwin himielt, though he 
had no reaſon to rejoice at his arrival, after what he had act- 
ed againſt him, was the foremoſt to do him homage. 
The new kins began his reign with an uncommon act of 
cruelty: the ceremony of his coronation was hardly over, 
when, out of impatience to be revenged on his brother, tho' 
dead, he commanded. his body to be dug up, and thrown in 
to the Thames. But all his care to prevent the body from 
being buried again, proved ineffectdal: ſome fiſhermen find 
ing the corpſe floating on the water*, delivered. it to the 
Danes, who interred it in the burying-place of their nation 
in London u. Ir is further added, the king being informed 
of it, ordered the body to be thrown once more into the ri— 
ver; but being found again, it was privately buried at VWeit- 
minſter. 
| 1040 } Shortly aſter; Hardicanute impoſed an exorbitant 
tax on the kingdom”, tor the payment of the fleet ſent back 
to Denmark. "Though the Englith had often paid the hike 
tax, termed Danepeld, they were diffatisfied to have it re- 
newed on this occation,- when there appeared no neceſſity for 
it. The inhabitants. of Worceſter oppoſed the levying this tax 
with the greateſt heat. They proceeded ſo far as to kill two 
ot the collectors *. Whereupon the king immediately order- 
ed Goodwin duke of Wefllex, Leofric duke of Mercia, and 
Siward carl of Northumberland, to draw their forces toge— 
ther, march to Worceſter, and deſtroy the city with fire and 


& fore urged them to come as ſpeedily and as privately as they could, 
„ to conſult what meatures were molt proper to be taken.” This letter was 
ſent to Normandy by an expreſs meflenger, and received by the princes with 
jay, who ſent word by the fame hand, that one of them would be with her 
ſhortly, naming both the time and place. Accordingly Alfred the young-it, 
(by others ſaid to be the eldeſt) at the appointed time, with a few ſhips, and 
2 ſmall number of Normans, filed tor England; where they were no 
ſooner landed, but they tell into the hands of Goodwin, who ſerved them 
as Rapin has above related. What makes this account the more probable, is, 
that had both the princes: come over in the manner abovementioned, Harold 
would certainly hase put them both to death, fince it would have been in 
his power, The Sazon Annals ſay nothing ot Alfred's death, and tome 
place it after Harold's deccaſe. Such is the uncertainty: of this matter; 
which makes it appear, how little traditional accounts are to be depended 
upon, though of no long ſtanding, tlince this ſtory, tranſacted but a tew 
vears before the Congueit, is told ſo many ways. Malmſb. Knighton, 
Zrompt. 


Ie died at Ostord, in the fourth year of his reign, and was buried at 


Winchelter ; of, accyrams to Brompton, at Weſtmipiter. 
n He laid a tax of eight marks on every port, towards fitting out ſixteen 
ſhips. He made but one law, mentioned by Selden, which was, that it 


any Welchman coming into England, without leave, was taken on this fide 


Offa's ditch, he hond nave his right hand cut off by the king's officer. 

Brompton favs, he had his turname for refuſing to ride on horteback; 
and chuling tvways to walk on foot, which, days he, was very unbecoming 
his royal tute, 

? The Saxon Annals ſay, that this year a ſeſter, or horſe-load of wheat, 
was fold for tiity-hve pence, and more. 

The word Hardy is rendered by thoſe that wrote in Latin, by Durus, 
and not by Audas, See Pontanus, Hitt, Dan. Rapin.“ 

The perſons employed in this affair, were Alfric archbiſhop of Vork, 
car! Goodivin, Styr the tteward, Edric the ſewer, and Troudh the execu- 
tioner: they cut the head off, and flung the body at firſt into a fink, and 
afterwards into the Thames, Malmſbury, p. 76. S. Dunelm. M. Weſtm. 
Brompton. 

' They pulled it up in their nets. S. Dunelm. Malmſb. p. 76. 

u Which conſtant tradition ailirms to be the church and church- yard of 
St. Clement Danes. Brompt. p. 933. 


« 


juſtice againſt Goodwin, charging him with the murder 9 


covering by arms the kingdom of Weſlex, uſurped by hg, 
brother. For that purpoſe he came to Bruges, to cont; 
with the queen his mother. In all appearance, he would haue“ 
found it very troubleſome to execute this deſign, had not th. 
death of Harold, which happened at that very time, remgy. © 
ed all difficulties. This prince died * in 1039 without iff | 
and without having done any thing memorablen. He vz 
ſurnamed Harefoot, becauſe his foot was all over hairy, or 
as others affirm, becauſe he was light and ſwift of foot 
Elis death happened in one of the hardeft winters that hy 
ever been known in England “. | 


ſword. Theſe lords executed in part the king's orders, thous; 


with great reluctance. The city was burnt, after having he.» 
plundered four days together. But the inhabitants had lende 
to retire into a ſmall iland in the Severn, named Beyc:i, 
till the king was appealed ?. 5 | | 
Not long after, prince Edward, fon of Ethelred II. ans 
brother of the king by the fame mother, appeared at cour: 
He met with a very civil reception, and pretenily demand 
his brother Alfred. The king was well enough pleaſed with 
having an opportunity to punith the earl, not ſo much per 
haps for the death of prince Alfred, as for what he had done 


in tavour of the late king. He was cited therefore to appear 


and anſwer to what was alledged againſt him. But Goodwis, 
who Knew the covetous temper of the king, witely diverts 


the ſtorm by a magnificent preſent before his trial. This pre- 


; | ; | 5 1 
ſent was a galley, with a gilt A manned with fourtcer: bs 
choice ſoldiers, every one of whom had upon his arm a gold Bs 


bracelet weighing ſixteen ounces, with helmets and ſword: er 
gilded, and a Daniſh battle-ax, adorned. with gold and ſilves, 5 25 
hanging on his left ſhoulder, and a lance. of the ſame in his 'F 


right-hand. Every thing in the galley was anſwerable to tl; 5 
magnificence. By means of this noble preſent, the car} ua 155 
acquitted, upon taking his oath he had no hand in the dean Ty 
of prince Alfred a. | 75 

[1041] Hardicanute did not long enjoy a crown he . 4 
unworthy to wear. He died ſuddenly in the third year of hi | FR 
reign ®, at the nuptial feaſt of a Daniſh lord at Lambet|; <, 8 
Perhaps his death was haſtened by poiſon 4; but his exceſtize 85 
cruelty and gluttony rendered him fo odious, that he died. | 91 


unlamented, neither was any enquiry made into the manner 77 


: 5 ; 9 F = btn in 
of his death. All hiſtorians unanimouſly. agree, he ſpun: 85 
7 " » "4 * re 428 8 "i WP . * 4 * 1 >. * : * 3 18 5 | 
whole days and nights in feaſting and caroufing ©. There i; 2 
one however that praiſes him for keeping open table fo: 10 
times a day, and exclaims againſt the niggardlineſs of the da 
"i 7 e g 4 * — 2 ” v > 7 21 > 1 I 
Kings his luccefiors, who aboliſhed ſo laudable a cuſtom. th 
* Q P Y* N * a 7 3 9 ! » g 0 Tic 
t twenty-one thouſand and nincty-nine pounds for the army, an! Go 
eleven thoutund torty-cight- pounds for his thirty-two ſhips.” Sax. An 
Malmſbury fays, he gave twenty marks to every tailor; but others all oy 
it was eight marks to every failor, and ten or tyclve marks to each o O1 
Captains. 8. Dunelm. Maut. Weſtm. th 
* Who were too buſy and exacting. Malmſb. P. 76. Wy 
This city, the Branonium of Antoninus, and Branogemum of Ptolens. | 
hence called by the Welth at this day Caer Vrangon, was named bythe b. 
: Saxon, \Wogarceler, Wegornacelter, and Wireceiter, perhaps from thc HH 
toreit Wire hard by. It was built by the Romans, as « frontier tow: agging . 
the Britons or Welſn. It was tenced formerly with ingh Roman walls, ad ur 
has now a ſtrong wall. It was made an epiſcopal ice by Sexwulfue, ii | 
of the Mercians, in 980. It was foon rebuilt after being burnt here by 4 bi 
N «>» $ - 
Danes. Camden. II 
# Simeon o Durham ſays, it was Alfric, archbiſliop of Vork, that ac. pr 
cuted Goodwin and Livingus, bithop of Worceſter, of this murder. 8. th 
Dunelm. 
This year alto, as Brompton tells us, Hardicanute {ent over his fitter th 
Guniida to the emperor Henry, to whom the had been betrothed in her {- 21 
ther's time ; before ſhe went, the king kept her nuptial feaſt with that un 
nificence in cloaths, equipage, and feaſting, that Matthew: Webroot: 
it was remenibered in his days, and ſung by muſichuis at all went ce by 
: a * a: + 1 * 3 Sg 3 * l i 2 , 4 > | 
tanments, Alter the .princels vere been iome time ii Germany, the Was a to 
cuted of adultery, and could find, it leems, no better champion than Jt 
nicon, a little page ſhe had brought with her from England, to . vVindcu's 
> «6 * * 8 ? . 8 _ " 2 » y - ; : 
her honour. She took it o heinouſly to be accuſed, tit ſhe fortook bie! V 
huſband, and retired to a monaſtery, where the ended her days. M. tin in 
Brompt. 5 | bi 
0 a * 1 ! » 7 % . © . - : + a ( 

O1 rather In the ſecond; for he reigned but two years Wantz tel WY 
days. Sax. Annal. TA 
1. e. A dirty Station. Baldwin archhiſhop of Canterbury, exchanging . 

a manor wit the biſhop of Rocheſter, began here a palace in 1193. t T1 

i OE 50 . 8 5 5 
59 Moſt probably he died in a drunken fit. 8. Dunelm. He was bure! 
in the old monaſtery in Wincheſter, by lis father Canute. 3 
c — I « 1 >) 85 7% f . I - 11 0 . 
He allowed his court tour meals a day. Huntingd. ſohn Roſe rebes, h; 
that ms day of king Hardicanute's death was kept by the Engliſh as a holvs Ht 
day neee tour hundred years afterwards, and was called ilogs-ude, d. 
or Hock -Wedneſday. De Regibus Anglia. * 
01 


20. EDWARD 
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AR DIC ANU T E leaving no iſſue, Edward, fon of 

Ethelred II. and Emma of Normandy, was the only 
pridce then in England that had any pretentions to the crown, 
It was but reaſonable the race of the Saxon Kings ſhould be 
roſtored to the throne of which they were unjuttly ditpofleſ- 


* 


e 
e 


prince Edward, ſon of Edmund Ironſide, and place him on 
the throne preferably to his uncle, Who was one degree far— 


ther removed. On the other hand, the uninterrupted ſucceſ- 


* fon of four Dapiſh kings, who had poffeſſed the throne tor 
the ſpace of twenty-eight years, with the content of the 
Engliſh, bred another difficulty, tceing Sweyn, ſon of Canute 
the Great was ſtill alive. It is true, he was reckoned. by ſome 

as a baſtard : but beſides that the king his father had not 

treated him as ſuch in the partition of his dominions, it 
might be ſaid in his favour, he ought to have the tame pri- 

5 vilege with his Brother Harold, to whom his being born of 

the ſame mother was no obſtacle to his mounting the throne. 

It was therefore no eaſy thing to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the 

> ſatisfaction of all parties. On the contrary, it was to be 

feared, that, on this oOccaſion, the old animoſities between 
the two nations would be revived, and the kingdom plunged 

into its former calamities. Edward, fon of LEthelred i. 

having ſpent moſt part of his days in Normandy, was little 

known in England. eſides, his merit, which was not very 
conſpicuous, was incapable of adding any thing to his right. 

However, a fortunate advice, which neceſſity conſtrained 


him to follow, procurcd him a ſupport, by which alone he 


was enabled to maintain his pretenſions, I mean earl Good- 
win. Though it was but a few months ſince, that Ldward 
had proſecuted this lord as the murderer of his brother, he 
was adviſed to court his protection, which he obtained with 
greater eaſe than he durſt have expected. Goodwin was 1o 
powerful, and of fo ſuperior a genius to the reſt of the nobi- 
lity, that it would have been almoſt impoſſible for Edward 
to ſucceed in his deſigns, if he had not gained him to his 
intereſt. He was already diſtinguiſhed as well by his merit 
as birth, when Canute the Great intruſted him with the com- 
mand of the Engliſh troops, in the war againſt the Vandals. 


Alfter that expedition, wherein he gloriouſly ſignalized him- 


O ; 
felf, Canute made him earl of Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey, and 
gave him in marriage Thyra, filter of carl Ulphon, to whom 
- Canute had given his own ſiſter Eftrith, widow of the duke 
of Normandy f. Goodwin had by His wife a ſon, drowned 
in the Thames by an unruly- horſe. His ſecond wife was 
Gith, ſiſter of Sweyn, who was king of Denmark after the 
death of Hardicanute: by this wife he had ſeven ſons, Ha- 
'rold, Toſton, Swane, Ulnoth, Guth, Elfgar, Lewin, and a 
daughter named Editha. His credit with Canute the Great, 
the ſuperiority of his genius, his noble alliances, his digni— 
ties of earl of Kent, duke of Weflex, and high-trealurer, 
conferred on him by king Harold, and laſtly, the govern- 
ment of the counties of Oxford and Hereford, in the hands 
of his eldeſt fon, had raiſed his fortune to ſuch a degree, 
that it would hardly admit of any addition. His intereſt 
was ſomewhat eclipled in the reign of Hardicanute, but he 
had the addreſs to. divert the danger he was threatened with. 
How great a grudge ſoever the late king bore Goodwin, he 
was fuch an enemy to buſincſs, that he could not relolve to 
undergo the neceflary fatigue of governing a large kingdom, 
but left all to his management, as knowing him to be the 
moſt able of his ſubjects. Goodwin knew fo well how to im- 
prove theſe favourable junctures to ingratiate himſelf with 
the nobles and people, that his power far exceeded that of all 
the other Englith lords. From what has been ſaid, it plainly 


appears how neceffary Goodwin's aſſiſtance was, in order to 


f Mr. Tyrrel and others ſay, that Goodwin's firſt wife was Canute's ſiſter; 
but, according to Pontanus, the was only ſiſter to Ulphon, brother-in-law 
to Cnaute, which is moſt probable. Rapin. See Malmib. 

At Gilingeham, or London. Malm. p- 80. 

2 And choſen by the clergy and people. Ingulph. p. 62. Sax. Ann. M. 
Weſtm. P. 412, etc. He was advanced to the throne chiefly through the 
+ intereſt of Leofric earl of Cheſter, of Goodwin earl of Weflex, and Living 
dithop of Worceſter. Ingulph. ib. Knighton. 
=» + He was crowned at Wincheſter, in 1042, on Eaſter-day, Malmſb. Sax. 
Ann. S. Dunelm. 

Bk Brompton and ſome others relate this matter otherwiſe : upon Hardica- 
nutc's death, Alfred (whom ſome affirm to be flain in Harold's, ſome in 
Hardicanute's teign) being invited into England, Goodwin repreſented to 
=the lords that he was coming with great numbers of Normans, to whom he 
8 ad promiied to give eſtates. Upon which Goodwin was ſent to meet him 
at Southampton, where, in order to make way to the crown for his own ſon 
* Canute's daughter, he ſerved him in the barbarous manner before related 
ee Harold. The Engliſh nobles, who had not approved of this 
Pr ed ot Goodwin's, vowed revenge ; which Goodwin being informed 
£ ed into Denmark, and his eſtate in England was confiſcated. After this, 


bas: 
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ſed. But then it was no leſs right to recall out ot Hungary . 
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D III. the Confeflor: 


Edward's mounting the throne, though his pretenfions had 
been {till better grounded. However, Goodwin was not one 
that neglected his own, in promoting the intereſt of others: 
before he engaged in Edward's cauſe, he required certain 
conditions, and made him {wear to marry his daughter Edi— 
tha. The prince complicd with theſe terms, notwithſtand- 
ing his inward reluctance to eſpouſe the daughter of a 
man, whom he looked upon as the murderer of his brother 
Altred. | | 

As ſoon as Goodwin had received from KEdward the aftur- 
ances he demanded, he convened a general atlembly s, where, 
by his management, that prince was acknowledged eh, and 
proclaimed king, with unanimous conſent. k. It was happy 
tor the Engliſh there was then in the kingdom no prince of 
the tamily of Canute the Great, whom the Danes might have 
let up in oppoſition to Edward, If Sweyn, king of Norway, 
had been on the ſpot to head the Danes, it may reaſonably 
be preſumed either that his pretenſions would have cauſed a 
civil war, or England been once more divided in two king- 
doms. Without doubt, the Danes would never have ſuffered 
the rights of the royal tamily of Denmark, four princes 
whereof had ſucceſſively fat on the throne, to be thus de- 
ſtroyed. On the other hand. the Engliſh were ſo averſe to : 
Danith government, that probably they would have ventured 
all to tree themſelves from that yoke. Bur the preſent junc- 
ture proving tavourable to the Engliſh, they not only place 
on the throne a prince of their own nation, but allo deliver 
themſelves from the tear of falling again under the dominion 
ot the toreigners. | 

In the general aflembly, to which, in all likelihood, the 
Danes, being then withour a leader, were not called, Good- 
win firenuouſly harangued, to demonſtrate to the Engliſh, 
«© that a favourable opportunity now offered, to free them— 
telyes from the oppreſſions under which they had groancd 
tor ſo many years. He detcribed, with his natural elo- 
quence, the calamities their country was overwhelmed 
with, whilſt in ſubjection to foreigners. He diſplayed the 
extreme pride of the Danes, who, not content with ſhar- 
ing the kingdom with the Englith, treated them like to 
many flaves. He called to their remembrance the fad. 
times, when an Engliſhman and a Dane mecting on a 
bridge, the former durſt not ftir a ftep till the latter was 
„“ paſſed over. That if an Engliſhman did not make a low 
£ reverence to a Dane, he was ture to be ſoundly cudgelled.” 
To all theſe miſeries he added that of the exceſſive taxes 
they had been obliged to pay, .particularly Danegelt !, 
which was impoſed tor no other end but to ſatisfy the in- 
ſatiable avarice of their greedy maſters.” In fine he omit- 
ted nothing that could inflame the rage of the Engliſh. This 
harangue wrought 1o upon the hearers, that it was refolved, 
no Dane for the future thould ever fit on the throne of I'ng- 
land. Some add, the enumeration of the calamities they had 
ſo long groaned under, made ſuch an impreſſion on their 
minds, that with one content they came to a rctolution to 
drive all the Danes out of the kingdom, and inſtantly pur it 
in execution. | 

This is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the whole Eng- 
liſh hiſtory ; which way ſocver it is viewed, infurmountable 
difficulties ariſe. In the firſt place it is hard to conceive how, 
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in a general aflembly of the kingdom, it was poſſible to come 
to a reſolution to deſtroy all the Danes ; and much more, how 


it came to be in the power of the Engliſh to put it in practice. 
The Danes alone were in a manner pofleſſed of all the eaſtern. 
and northern counties; and in Mercia, that is, in the heart. 
of the kingdom, were as numerous as the Engliſh. Four 
kings of their nation had ſucceſſively reigned, who far from 


the Engliſh ſent over to Edward, to deſire him to come and take poſſeilion 
of the crown, Shortly after his coronation, Goodwin hearing of king Ed- 
ward's gracious temper, returned into England, to petition for his pardon 
and eſtate again, and was accuted by the king beſore an aflembly held at 
London, of his brother Alfred's murder. But with much ado, by the inter- 
ceſſion of Leotric and other peers, the matter was made up, and he was re- 
ſtored to all his lands. Brompt. Chron. p. 934, etc. Huntingdon agrees it 
the main with this relation; but ſays that Goodwin murdered Alfred, be- 
cauic he thought him of too high a ſpirit to marry his daughter, whom he 


aimed to make queen of England, by marrying her to Edward, an caly and 


ſunple prince. But this, Milton obſerves, is contrary to all records. 

This tax amounted to forty thouſand pounds a year. King Edward re- 
leaſed the nation of this heavy burden in the year 1061. The occaſion of his 
to doing, though related by Ingulphus, will ſcarce be credited. As the king 


was one day brought to ſee the huge heap of money collected by this tax, 


he ſtarted back as in a great fright, and being aſked the reaſon, proteſted 
he faw the devil capering and dancing over the money. Upon which he or- 


dered it to be all paid back to the people, and Danegelt to be aboliſhed for 
ever, atter it had been paid thirty-eight years. Ingulph. p. 65. edit. Gale. 
11 Eaque 
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humbling them, had no doubt ſhown them great favour, 
and given them the ſuperiority. And yet, without page 
ordinary event, except the death of Hardicanute, a prince 0 


little merit and reputation, the Engliſh are ſaid to become on 


＋ 


a ſudden ſuperior. But this is not all; it is affirmed this ſu- 
periority was ſo great as to enable them to expel all the 
Danes out of the kingdom. How is it poflible to beheve, 
the Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be thus maſtered, with- 
out making the leaſt reſiſtance? for it does not appear there 
was any war or commotion in the kingdom on this occaſion. 
The Daniſh hiſtorians make the matter ſtill more improbable : 
they ſay, all the Danes in England were maſſacred in one 
night by the treachery of Harold, ſon of Goodwin, who or- 
dered all the Daniſh ſoldiers to march out of the garriſons, 
under pretence of ſolemnizing the funeral of the late king W. 
But this account has not the leaſt appearance of truth; tor, 
in the firſt place, Harold, who was then very young, had no 
ſhare in the government, and conſequently could give no ſuch 
orders to the Daniſh officers. In the next place, how was 1t 
poſſible that all the Engliſh hiſtorians, Brompton only excepted, 
who however ſays much leſs of the matter, ſhould agree to 
paſs over in filence ſo remarkable an event: Nay, how could 


they write their hiſtories without ever making the leaſt allu- 


fion to it. If it is objected, they were filent as aſhamed of 
their nation for ſo barbarous an action; what is the reaſon 
they had not the ſame ſcruple with regard to the maſſacre in 
the reign of Ethelred ? Theſe are difficulties that are not eafily 
to be cleared. There ſeems, at firſt ſight, to be a plauſible 
way to reſolve them, namely, to accule the hiſtorians, as well 
Engliſh as Danes, of not telling the whole truth, or aggra- 
vating the facts they relate. But by this way, we run into 


ſtill greater difficulties. It is moſt certain, ſince the begin- 


ning of the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the Danes have 
been ſo far from making any figure in England, that they are 
not mentioned in hiſtory any more than it they had never 
been known, though juſt before they were maſters of the 
whole kingdom. But whence could proceed ſo ſudden a fall, 
or rather, how could they all vaniſh in a moment, if neither 
expelled nor maſſacred ? Hiſtorians do not ſay, war was 
made againſt them, their ſtrong holds taken, and they 
brought under new laws. | . 
powerful and formidable Danes are reduced to nothing, in 
the reign of a prince the moſt unwarlike that had ever fat 
on the throne. Theſe are hiſtorical difficulties, the ſolu— 
tion whereof I am forced to leave to others. But to return 
to England. OO | 
He. was a prince of a weak conſtitution, and a narrow 
genius, not at all qualified to rule a large kingdom. His 
unſteadineſs on important occaſions, his inability in public at- 
fairs, and his continual attachment to trifles, gave the nobles 
opportunity of aſſuming an almoſt ſovereign power. As ſoon 
as they perceived the weakneſs of this prince, they became ſo 
arbitrary in their government, that they obeyed the king's 
orders no farther than was conſiſtent with their own intereſt. 
Earl Goodwin eſpecially uturped by degrees ſo great an au— 
thority, that he had almoſt the fame deference paid him as the 
king himſelf. 
the principal motive of his procuring him the crown, to the 
end he might govern in his name. Nevertheleſs, how fair ſo— 
ever the king carried it towards him, in his heart he utterly 
hated him and his whole family. This was the true reaſon of 
his deferring his marriage with Editha as long as he could. 
But as he ſtood in tear of the earl, he durſt not break his word 
with him; and therefore, after ſtaying two years on ſeveral 
Yretences, he eſpouſed his daughter, according to his promiſe. 
e he did not conſummate the marriage, ſo great was 
his averſion to all that belonged to Goodwin. The queen, 
„ho was a perſon of ſtrict virtue, and endowed with a great- 
nels of foul, bore this uſage with a wonderful patience. 
Inſtead of complaining of her hard treatment, ſhe never opened 
her mouth about it; but finding it was not in her power to 
gain the affection of the King her huſband, diverted her thoughts 
with ſtudy and acts of devotion n. The author of the life of 
Edward pretends, this prince made a vow of chaſtity, long 


„ Eaque nox, exiguo temporis momento, vetuſtam Danorum dominatio- 
-nem, ac longo multoque majorum ſudore et ſanguine partum imperium ita 


- pefſumdedir, ut vix unquam poſtea Danos fortuna reſpexerit: Pont, in Vit. 


Tag. Boni. lib. v. anno 1045. Rapin. | 
u Ingulphus ſays, ſhe was not only the moſt beautiful, chaſte, humble, 
and modeit lady of her time, but alſo very learned, inſomuch that he wells 
us, when he was but a boy, and lived at court with his father, ſhe was uſed 
to meet him coming from ſchool, and took delight in poſing him not only 


in grammar, but in logic alſo, And when ſhe had done, would order her 


ſervant to give him ſoine pieces of money. He farther ſays, ſhe had nothing 
of her father in her. Whence it was become a ſaying, “Sicut Spina Roſam 
genuit Goodwinus Editham.” Ingul. p. 62. Edit. Gale, See Ailred Rieval. 


8 bis, Edward did by the advice of the earls Leofric, Goodwin, and 
Siward. 5. Dunclm. p. 182. Hoved, 
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Bur, all on a ſudden, theſe ſo 


Perhaps the meanneſs of Edward's genius, was 


before his marriage, and perſuaded the queen to do the like, 
But Malmſbury does not know what to think of this ſtrange 
proceeding, and ſhews a ſtrong inclination to believe, Eq: 
ward's hatred to Goodwin was the real cauſe of his abſtainin 

from his daughter. He durſt not venture, however, to di. 
vorce her, for fear the earl, by whoſe intereſt he had mount. 
ed the throne, might ſtill have it in his power to depoſe him, 
or at leaſt create him a great deal of trouble. For this reaſon 
he continued to conceal, in all other reſpects, his averſion to 


him, and even to heap favours on him, in expeCtation of 


favourable opportunity to ſhow his reſentment. But he dig 
not conſider his diſhmulation increaſed the earl's credit with 
the people, who immagining he was in great favour with the 
king, more firmly adhered to him. Goodwin wiſely improved 
theſe advantages, and became every day more formidable to 
the king, by the great number of friends he acquired; In al! 
probability, he would have grown, in time, as powerful as 
the Mayors of the palace were formerly in France, if he 
had not met with a counter-weight, which prevented his rifir 

to that degree of power, ſo fatal to the royal authority ; | 


mean, Siward earl of Northumberland, and Leofric duke of 


Mercia. Siward had the reputation of the braveſt and mot 
worthy peer in the kingdom. His excellent qualities gave 
him great authority at court, and among the Northumbrians, 
who were under his government. Leofric was univerſally 
eſteemed and reſpected for his merit: his power was ſo great 
in Mercia, that he was more a king there than Edward him. 
ſelf. Theſe two lords uniting together, to prevent Good. 
win trom foaring too high, firmly adhered to the perſon of 
the king, and endeavoured to the utmoſt of their power to 
ſupport his authority. Without their aſſiſtance, Edward, 
who was naturally weak, would have found it very difficult 


to ſecure himſelf againſt the artifices of ſo able and powcr- 
ful a ſubject as Goodwin. Thus matters ſtood at the court of 
It was neceſlary 


ingland, during the firſt year of his reign. 
to premile this, for the better underſtanding the ſequel. 
Edward, to whom 1s given the glorious title of Saint and 
Confeſſor, mounted the throne with diſpoſitions repugnant 
to ſanctity. Beſides his hatred to Goodwin and his own wife, 
he cheriſhed in his breaft againſt his mother a deſire of re- 
venge, which agreed no better with the maxims of the 
goſpel. It is true, his mother, who had never any great 
aftection for him, had done enough to exaſperate her fon in 
marrying Canute the Great, mortal enemy of her firſt huſ— 
band. She had morcover given her conſent, that the children 
of her ſecond marriage ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Eng- 
land, which ſhewed but little regard for thoſe of the firſt. 
This thing made ſo deep an impreſſion on Edward's mind, 
that all her endeavours atterwards to procure him the throne, 
were not able to efface it. As ſoon as he found it in his 
power to make her feel the effects of his reſentment, he de- 
layed not to ſatisfy his paſſion. On a ſudden, when ſhe leaſt 
expected it, he came to Wincheſter, where her treaſures lay, 
and without ſhewing the leaſt regard for her, ſtript her of all, 


leaving her only a moderate penſion for her ſubſiſtence. [1042] 


Thus this princeſs, widow of two kings, mother of two morc, 
and daughter of a duke of Normandy little inferior to a 


king, ſaw herſelf in the latter end of her days, reduced to 


extreme poverty by the rigour of her own ſon ®. 

But Edward was not content with ſhewing, by this act of 
violence, the little regard and affection he had for his mother. 
Several hiſtorians aſſure us, he moreover cauſed her to be ac- 
cuſed of incontinence with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſtcr. 
They even ſay, that, regardleſs of her quality, he was ſo 
hard-hearted as to make her undergo the ordeal trial, This 
trial conſiſted in obliging the party accuſed to walk barc- 
foot and hood-winked over nine red-hot plough-ſhares. It 
1s pretended, Emma came off unhurt, and gave in memo 
of this deliverance nine manors to the next monaſtery!“ 
But, we have juſt obſerved, ſhe had none left to give. How: 
ever this be, the paſſed ten years in the ſad condition {hc 
was reduced to by the king her fon, living in Wincheſter 3» 


as ſort of priſon, from whence the was delivered by her dea 


in 1052 4, 


' 
v In Wincheſter, 


This trial of Emma is related by Brompton and Knighton, and embc!- 


liſhed wath ſome trivial circumſtances by Harpsfield. They tell us, Rob: 


archbithop of Canterbury, a Norman, (whoin Edward had brought over with 
him) accuſed the queen of conſenting to the death of her fon Alired, of enden. 
vouring to poiſon her ſon Edward, and of maintaining an infamous comma 
with Biſhop Alwin. For which the was condemned by a council held on 


purpoſe to purge herſelf by the trial of fire ordeal, as ſhe had offered to d. 


and as it is related above. But this whole matter admits of great difpute; 


for Malmſbury, Florence of Worceſter, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and Welt | 


minſter, who lived neareſt the time, lay not a word of this miraculous pu- 


gation, Then again Brompton lays, Robert immediately fled the king&0 
whereas he went not off, as Malniſbury aſſures us, till ſeveral years after 
upon another occaſion, as we ſhall ſee : moreover, he could not be archbiſliop 
then, ſince Edſius lived till 1050, which was three years after Alwin's deat! 

(according 
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Whilſt Edward was thus venting his reſentment upon his 
mother, he received certain advice, that a great ſtorm was 
gathering in the North. Sweyn king ot Norway, ſon to Ca- 
nute the Great, deſigning to proſecute his claim to the crown 
of England, was preparing tor an invaſion with all expedi- 
tion, which put the Engliſh in dread of the like miſeries, 
long experienced, and from which for ſome time 
they had been happily freed. Edward, who was no lels ter- 
ried than his ſubjects, made ſome preparations to repulſe an 


attack which he was extremely alarmed at. Gunilda, niece 


of Canute the Great, fell a ſacrifice to his fears. She was 
” conſtrained to abandon the kingdom and her family, to pre- 
vent her contriving ſome plot in favour of the Danes. [1043 
But by an unexpected happineſs, a war, which ſuddenly 


aroſe between the Kings of Denmark and Norway, broke the 
meaſures of the latter, and brought peace to the Engliſh con- 


trary to their expectation. Some time after, Sweyn was de— 


8 5 


poſed by Magnus ſon of Olaus the martyr, whom Canute the 
Great had diſpoſſeſſed of Norway. Magnus was no ſooner 
maſter of that kingdom, but he carried the war into Denmark, 
with intent to dethrone the king, whole name was allo Sweyn. 
This laſt demanding aſſiſtance of England, Goodwin was of 
opinion, that to keep up the war between theſe two Princes, 
an aid of fifty ſail ſhould be ſent him. But Siward and Lecotric, 
for reaſons unknown, prevented the council from coming to 
this reſolution. For want of this aſſiſtance, Sweyn was de- 
throned, but reſtored to his kingdom, atter the death of his 
enemy. | 

The troubles in Denmark hindered not the Daniſh pyrates 
from putting to ſea, and carrying terror to the Englith coaſts. 
In the year 1046, twenty-five fail of Danes arrived unex- 
pectedly at Sandwich, from whence they carried off a great 
booty. Then failing for Eflex, they carried away great num- 
bers of ſlaves of both ſexes and all conditions. The Englith 
were extremely terrified ;. but Goodwin, Siward, and Leotric 
took ſo juſt meaſures, that the Danes, alarmed in their turn, 
haſtily retired, and carried their ravages elſewhere, _ 

The retreat of the Daniſh pyrates did not entirely reſtore 
peace to the kingdom, the coaſts being that ſame year inteſted 
by a new caemy. Swane, fon of Goodwin, having deflowered 
an abbeſs 7, with whom he was in love, and not daring to ſtay 
in England after ſuch an act, retired into Denmark, where he 
in vain expected his pardon, by the mediation of the earl his 
father. But whether Goodwin was willing he ſhould be chal- 
tiſed, or found the king inexorable, Swane was not able to 
procure 4 pardon ſo ſoon as he imagined. When he ſaw, con- 
trary to his expectacion, he was made to wait for it a long 


while, he manned eight ſhips, and made open war upon the 


Engliſh, plundering the merchants, and committing ſuch bar- 
barities on the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts, as exceeded thoſe 
of the mo!? cruel enemies. His inſolence gave Goodwin's 
enemies à great advantage, who took occaſion from thence 
to exaſperate the king more and more againſt the carl and his 
family. He himſelf was in gieat perplexity about this affair. 
14 


„ laärged with abetting his rebellion. 


On the other hand, 


©onftidered as an enemy to the public. To free himſelf from 
als situation, he deſired earl Beorn, ſon of Ulphon and Eftrith, 
Niter of Canute the Great, to uſe his intereſt with the king 
in behalf of his rebellious ſon. Though Beorn had openly 
GC ed againſt Swane, be was prevailed with by Goodwin 
to ſpeak to the king, who complitd with his requeſt upon 
certain conditions. The matter being thus in a fair way, 
Beorn went to Swane, to perſuade him to ſubmit to the king's 
mercy ; but Beorn was ill rewarded for his pains. Swane 
iniagining the earl was come to betray him, flew him with 


his on hand, and ordered his body to be thrown into the 


ſeas. This brutal action prevented a reconciliation for the 
preicat, But the king forgave him afterwards, notwith ſtand— 
ing the complication of his crimes : ſo much did this weak 
Prince ſtand in fear of Goodwin's revenging himſelf, in caſe 
he continued inflexible. Thus Goodwin, though hated by 
the king, obtained as many favours as if he had been really 
beloved by him. Dut theſe favours, inſtead of producing a 
mutual affection, ſerved only to foment their diſ-union. The 
carl did not think himſelf at all obliged to the king for 
benefits proceeding from the ſole motive of fear; and the 


(according to Flor. Weſt. Hoved. Chron. Mailr.) whom Brompton ſuppoſes 
to be alive at the trial; for he ſays, he alſo gave nine manors to the church 
ot Wincheſter, The Saxon Annals tay, Edfius died in 1047, and Alwin 
in 1045; and therefore Robert could not be archbiſhop till two years after 
43 death, according to the Annals. Thus this whole ſtory ſeems to be a 
ere fiction. | : 

une abbeſs of Leon (or Leominſter in Harefordſhire), He left England 
Lecume he could not obtain leave to marry her. S. Dunelm, p. 183. 


* The Annals tay, they buried his body in a certam church; but that af. 


He was not willing to appear openly for his ſon, leſt he ſhould 


„e could not but be extremely concerned at Swane's being 


buried it at Wincheſter by king Canute. 


117 
king increaſed his hatred, in proportion as he was forced to 
conceal it. : 

[ 1048 ] Beſides the private reſentment of the king towards 
Goodwin, the earl had allo to deal with other enemies, who 
were continually exciting that prince againſt him. I mean 
the Normans, who were very numerous at court, and in great 
credit there. Theſe looked upon Goodwin as a profeſled 
enemy, becauſe he loudly complained of the great regard the 
king had for them, and made no ſeruple to ſay, they would 
ſoon become as troubleſome as the Danes, His complaints 
were not altogether groundleſs. Edward, who was educated 
among the Normans, went into all their manners, and ex- 
prefted ſuch an affection for them, as raiſed the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh. The Norman language was more generally 
ſpoken at court than the Saxon. The king's favour to the 
Normans rendering them inſolent, they would have all the 
world cringe to them. They who could not bring themſelves 
to this, ſeldom tailed of feeling the effects of their reſent— 
ment. Goodwin was of this number. He believed he was 
powerful enough to ſupport himſelf without their aſſiſtance. 
Inſtcad of ſeeking their protection, he affected by*his conti- 
nual railleries to thew, he thought it not in their power to 
hurt him. Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of all the Nor- 
mans, was in greateſt credit at court. The king had taken 
him from a monaſtery in Normandy to promote him to the 
biſhopric of London, and afterwards to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, to the great regret of ſeveral Engliſh biſhops, 
who aſpired to that dignity. This prelate, who was naturally 
haughty, and whom the royal favour made ſtill more arro- 
gant, Kept no meaſures with Goodwin, who, on his part, 
thewed the utmoſt contempt for him. The archbiſhop, in- 
cenſed to ſee himſelf thus treated, made uſe of all his ad- 
dreſs to have a wrong interpretation put on all the carl's actions, 
and to inflame the king's hatred to a higher degree, 

Matters ſtanding thus ar court, an accident happened when 
leaſt expected, which brought carl Goodwin to rhe brink of de- 
ſtruction, and gave the king room at laſt to diſcover his enmity 
to him. Euſtace, earl of Boulogne *, being come to viſit the 

king his brother-in-law, was honourably and kindly received, 
Edward having a particular affection tor him. Some timc 
after, as he was on the road in his return to France, one of 
his people, who was ſent before to provide lodgings at Dover, 
picked a quarrel with a townſman and killed him. This 
accident making a great noiſe among the inhabitants, they ran 
to arms to ſeize the murderer, who ſtood upon his defence, 
with ſome of the earl's domeſtics that were with him. Euſtace, 
entering the town in the midſt of this tumult, and fecing his 
people attacked, was obliged to take their part, without hav— 
ing time to enquire into occaſion of the quarrel. But be- 
ing overpowered with numbers, twenty of his retinue were 
killed on the ſpot, and himſelf narrowly eſcaped with his life. 


Inraged at this aftront, he returned to the king at Gloceſter 
| O 3 » 


where the court then reſided, and loudly demanded ſatisfac— 
tion. Edward willing to do him juſtice, ordered Goodwin 
to march immediately with ſome forces, and chaſtiſe the rio- 
ters that were under his government. Bur inſtead of obeying 
the king's order, the carl warmly replicd, “It was not the 
© cuſtom in England 11h people unheard, and the rig 
cuſtom in England to puniſh people unheard, and the rights 
* and privileges of the ſubjects ought not to be violated : 


that the accuſed ſhould be, ſummoned, and make fatisfac- 
tion with their bodies or eſtates if guilty, or if innocenr, 
C6 


ſhould be diſcharged. Adding, in a very haughty tone, 
that being earl of Kent, it was his buſineſs to protect thoſe 
that were under his government, againſt the inſults of fo— 
reigners.” Some ſay, he even charged the king to de- 
liver up the carl of Boulogne into his hands, that he might be 
puniſhed upon the place, if found guilty of this riot. Ed- 
ward was extremely provoked with this bold anſwer, which 
was not only a refuſal to obey his commands, but alſo a ſting- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ing reproach for his partiality to foreigners. The archbiſhop, 


and the reſt of the Normans, cagerly improved this occaſion 
to exaſperate him againſt the earl, and to blow up a flame, 
which was already but too much kindled. | 

How angry ſoever the king might be, he was forced to 
conceal it, not being in condition to puniſh on the ſpot, a 
lord who rivaled him in power. Siward and Leofric bcing 
abſent, there was no appearance of ſucceeding, ſhould he at- 
tempt any thing againſt Goodwin, without being firſt aſſured 


terwards his relations and the mariners of London digged up his body and 
Sax. Ann. 
t He was father to the famous Godfrey of Boulogne, who won Jeruſalem 
from the Saracens. | 
u Euſtace's man inſiſted upon having lodgings in the Dover-man's houte, 

in ſpite of his teeth, and wounded him in the ſtruggle ; whereupon the 
townſman killed the other upon the ſpot. In this tray were nineteen Dover 
people ſlain, and twenty-one of Euſtace's, many others being wounded. Sax. 
Ann, Malmſb. p. 81. S. Duncln. p. 184. Bronipt. 4. i 
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of their concurrence. Mean while, as he was in the utmoſt 
impatience to be revenged, he diſpatched truſty meſſengers to 
theſe two lords, to inform them of his reſolution to chaſtiſe 
Goodwin, and to order, or rather deſire them, to repair to him 
immediately. How privately ſoever this matter was tranſact- 
ed, Goodwin had notice of his deſign, and took his meaſures 


accordingly. As he was very ſenſible he ſhould be infallibly 


ruined, was he not beforchand with his enemies, he drew to- 
gether ſome troops, which were ſoon reinforced with others 
trom his ſon's government w. An incurſion of the Welſh at 
the ſame time into Herefordſhire, furniſhed him with a pre- 
rence to levy this army. He pretended thefe forces were de- 
ſigned to drive the enemy out of the Kingdom, though he had 
received no orders to that purpoſe. In the mean time, the 
king cauſing him to be ſummoned before a general aſtembly 
convened at Glouceſter &, he came with his tons, but ſo well 
attended, that he had notiting to fear. Thus guarded as he 
was, it would have been ſo dangerous to call him to an ac- 
count, that the king was adviſed by the moſt prudent to hide 
his reſentments. They repreſented to him, if the earl ſtood 
on his defence, as he ſcemed reſolved, it was to be teared, 
he would draw to his ſide the majority of the people, whole 
intereſts he ſeemed to eſpouſe; and therefore the affording hin 
a pretence to carry his audaciouſneſs any farther, could not 
be done without danger. In purſuance of this advice, fuch a 
peace was made as Goodwin defired ; that is, he was cleared 
tor ſome excuſes which related more to his manner of acting, 
than the thing in queſtion. | : 

This reconciliation was of no long continuance. Edward, 
who could not digeſt the affront he had received, took new 
meaſures againſt Goodwin, in gaining ſome of his principal 
friends by prefents and promites. As ſoon as matters were 
ordered to his mind, he convened a general atftembly, where 
Goodwin and his ſons were ſummoned to appear. Bur being 
informed a defign was laid to apprehend them, they refuſed 
to come, without a ſate-conduct, and hoſtages for their ſecu- 
rity. Upon which, they were baniſhed the kingdom, and the 
combination againſt them was ſo ſtrong, that they taw them- 
ſelves abandoned on a ſudden by their principal adherents, 
and forced to ſubmit to the fentence paſled upon them. Ed—- 
ward not content with being thus frecd from Goodwin, ſhut 
up the queen in the nunnery of Wharwel !, with deſign, in 
all appearance, never to take to her again. Goodwin retired 
to the carl of Flanders, tather-in-law of his fon Toſton, and 
Harold failed for Ireland, where he hoped to meet with aſſiſt— 
ance. To deprive the carl and his ſons of all hopes of return- 


ing, the king diſpoſed of all their poſts, the chief whereof 


O 


were conferred on Altgar fon of Leotric. | 

[1052] In the mean time, Goodwin, who thought himſelf 
unjuſtly opprefled, took meaſures to right himſelf by arms, 
there being no other remedy, as matters ſtood between the 
king and him, The carl of Flanders furniſhing him with 
{ome ſhips, he infeſted the eaſtern coaſts of England, whilſt 
Harold his eldeft ſon did the fame to the weſtern. But theſe 
taint attempts were to little purpoſe, ſeeing their forces were 
not very conſiderable. Wherefore Goodwin returned to 
Flanders, where for two years together he did all in his 
power to periuade the earl his protector, it was for his in- 
tereſt to lend him a powerful affilfance, and to have fuch 
a friend as he in England. Baldwin being at length pre- 
vailed with, granted him an aid capable of rendering him 


formidable, whilſt on the other hand, Harold equipped a 


good number of ſhips in Ireland. Edward having intelli- 
gence of theſe proceedings, fitted out a flect with all ex- 
pedition, the command of which was given to Randulph of 
Mantes his nephew *, and another lord named Odda. Theſe 
two admirals hearing Goodwin had been feen off Rumney 
point, reſolved to go and attack him, but he had time to re- 
tire eliewhere, His meaſures being thus broken by the King's 
expedition, he ſteered his courle again for Flanders, and ſent 
back Harold into Ireland. His view was to make the king 
believe he gave over his undertaking, by reaſon of the ob- 
ſtacles he met with. Mean while, he kept his fleet always 
ready, that he might improve any occaſion that ſhould offer. 
Shortly after one preſented itſelf, which he did not fail to ſeize. 


He drew together ſome troops out of Kent, Eſſex, and Weſſex; as his 
elf fon Swane did out of his earldom, i. e. out of Oxford, Glouceſter, 
Heretord, Somerſet, and Berkſhire! and Harold out of his, i. e. out of 
Effex, Eaſt-Anglia, Cambridge, and Huntingdonſhire : all theſe forces met 
at Beverſton in Glouceſterſhire, King Edward hearing of Goodwin's great 
Preparations, Jent orders to Siward and Leofric to raiſe likewiſe an army, 
which they did out of Mercia and Northumbria. Sax. Ann. Brompt. 
„And to come attended with twelve perſons, but he refuſed to appear. 
In the mean time finding his army — 5 deſerted, he fled in the night to 
Thorny-Iiland, and from thence went and imbarked at Boſenham in Suſſex, 
with his fon Swane. Harold and Leofwin came to Briſtol, and finding there 


x ſhip got ready by Swane, they went over to Ireland. S. Dunelm. p. :8 3. 
Broinpt, = | 


Whether the two admirals were wanting in point of duty cr 
conduct, or through court-intrigues, which hiſtorians has nyt 


taken care to diſcover, Edward on a ſudden removed the{: 
two lords from the command of the fleet. This alteration 


x a 3 Taotsy * a LY : by 
and the breaking ſome of the inferior officers, raited tuch (jj. 


content among the ſailors, that they deferted in crowds. "Tt; 
the king's ſhips not being in condition to keep the fea, were 
brought up the Thames in order to be new-manned. Good. 
win by his ſpies being informed of this diſorder, puts to fe, 
immediately, and makes a deſcent on the iſle of Wight, where 
he extorted great ſums from the inhabitants, whilſt he waited 
for his ſon Harold to join him. After their junction, they 
ſailed up the Thames, and advanced towards London, wher; 
the king's fleet lay. Edward giving way to his paſſion, would 
have gone himſelf with ſuch ſhips as were ready , and tried 
the fortune of a battle; but his council oppoſed it. They rc. 
preſented to him, that inſtead of hazarding his perſon in au 
action, the conſequences whereof might prove very fatal, 1 
would be more for his own and the kingdom's advantage, + 
try to make Goodwin return to his obedience, by gentler ine 
thods. This was wholſome advice; but the king would 
hardly have followed it, had not Goodwin, who was informed 
of what was tranſacting at court, ſmoothed the way, by faviny 
him the ſhame of making the firſt advances. He ſent the 
king word, that he was not come to fight againſt his ſovc- 
reign, but moſt humbly to intreat him to hear his juſtifics- 
tion: that his coming thus armed was only to defend himſc!t 
againſt the inſults of his enemies, and he ſhould always glory in 
being the moſt faithful of his ſubjects. How reſpectful focver 
this meſlage might be, Edward, looking upon it as a fort of 
banter, flatly refuſed to hearken to any accommodation, affirm- 
ing, he could not reſolve to pardon his brother's murderer, 


His obftinacy had like to have produced a fatal effect. Good- 


win's army, entirely confifting of foreigners, who were in 
hopes of enriching therafelves with the plunder of London, 
were for engaging the king's fleet without delay. But the 
carl, who was perfectly informed how the council ſtood dif- 
poſed, checked the ardour of his ſoldiers, and behaved very 
ſubmithvely with regard to the king, His moderation was 
attended at laſt with the ſuccefs he expected. Edward was 
prevailed with by the principal lords, and eſpecially Stigand 
biſhop of Wincheſter, a great friend of Goodwin's, to receive 
the carl into favour again, at leaſt, as to outward appearance. 
He even agreed, he thould be acquitted, by the general at- 
fſembly of the kingdom, of the murder of prince Alfred, 
which he was charged with afreſh, but on condition he ſhould 
give hoftages for his good behaviour for the future. Goodwin 
ſubmitting to the king's terms, put into his hands his fon 
Ulnoth, and his grandſon Hacune, who were immediately 
lent into Normandy, Edward not thinking he could fecure 
them in England. Goodwin and his fons were reſtored to 
their eſtates and dignities, and the King honourably took again 
the queen his wife, whom he thought he had been rid ot tor 
hte. 725 

Upon the firft news of the agreement between the king and 
the earl, the archbiſhop of Canterbury retired to the monaſtery 


of Jumiege in Normandy. Shortly after his departure, he was 


baniſhed the kingdom by an atlembly-general, as an incendi— 
ary and fomenter of diviſions between the king and his ſub— 
jects “. Stigand was made archbiſhop in his room, on ſuppo- 
fition the ſee was become vacant by his baniſhment; a ſuppo— 
fition that the court of Rome would by no means allow. Thus 
ended the affair of Goodwin. This lord, in all appearance, 
was like to have been ruined for ever; but, contrary to the 
expectation of his enemies, his diſgrace tended only to ren- 
der him more powerful and formidable. This ſame year he 


loſt his third fon Swane, who going in pilgrimage to Jerufa— 


lem, died on the road in ſome place in Syria, where he fell 
into the hands of robbers ©. 

The court of England enjoying a profound quiet after 
Goodwin's return, William the Battard, duke of Normandy, 
took this opportunity to pay a viſit to Edward 4. Some ſay, 
Edward fent him word by archbiſhop Robert, that he defigncd 
to make him his heir, and that his aim in this viſit was to get 
a confirmation of this promiſe. But this is only conjecture. 


la Hampthire ; of which his ſiſter was abbeſs. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. 

He was ton to Goda, ſiſter of Edward, and the earl of Mantes, Rapin- 
In 1052, Emma, king Edward's mother, died at Wincheſter, where fie 
was buried. Sax Ann, Huntingd. 

Which was fifty. Sax. Ann. | 

And the reſt of the Frenchmen that were in England, fled, and were 
alſo baniſhed. Sax. Ann. See the names of ſuch Normans as ſtaid in Eng- 
land, in S. Dunelm. p. 186, 187. 

Simeon of Durham ſays, being pricked in conſcience for the murder of 
earl Beorn, he went from Flanders barefoot as far as Jeruſalem, and in his 
return homeward died of a cold he got in Lycia. 

Brompton ſays, he came in 1050, and S. Dunelm. 1061. They all 
agree that it was during Good in's baniſhment, - See Higden, p. 279- 

; Ingulph 
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owever that be, during William's ſtay in England, the king 
i took a pleaſure in ſhowing his gratitude tor all the Civilities he 

Sad received, both from him and the duke his father.“ It is 
bPretended, after having thus publickly teſtified his gratitude, 


pe privately gave him a more ſubſtantial mark of his affection, 


1 y making his will, and nominating him his heir and ſuccetlor ©, 
. f it be true that Edward made ſuch a will, which however 
©, body ever ſaw, it is more probable he did it at this time, 


chan when he was in Normandy, Whilſt the throne of Eng- 
Ind was filled by the Danes, whilſt Alfred his brother, and 
alſo the children of Edmund Ironſide were alive, how could 


Edward foreſee he ſhould ever be king of England? But at 


= the time William the Baſtard was in England, Edward, bear- 


without the walls of York, which he had built. 


ing ſtill a mortal hatred to Goodwin in his heart, notwithſtand- 


ing their feigned reconciliation, might ſuſpect the carl of 


aſpiring to the crown, and hope by this ſettlement to break 
his meaſures. But after all, it is much more probable he made 


no will, but contented himſelf with giving the duke of Nor- 
mandy ſome verbal promiſe. However this be, it was this will, 
real or forged, or this verbal promiſe, that furniſhed the duke 


with a pretence of becoming maſter of England after the death 
of Edward. But it is very likely, Goodwin knew nothing of 


this will, or verbal promiſe, which may be plainly interred 


from his taking no meaſures to prevent a Norman prince from 
reigning over the Engliſh, though he was a {Worn cnemy to the 
Norman nation. By the way, the fituation of affairs then in 
England, wherein Goodwin almoſt equalled the king himſelf 
in power, renders incredible what ſome have ventured to ad- 
vance, that Edward got his will in favour of duke William 


confirmed by a general aſſembly. 


[1053] Edward in vain uſed all forts of means to obſtruct 
Goodwin's advancement. This earl's power was grown to 


"ſuch a height, that it might have proved of dangerous con- 


ſequence, had not death treed the king from this hated, and 
then moſt formidable, ſubject, If we believe certain hiſto— 
rians, Goodwin's death was attended with extraordinary cir— 


cumſtances, deſerving a ſerious regard, were they better at- 
teſted. They fay, as the king was one day fitting at table with 


the earl, he let fall ſome words, which plainly ſhowed the 


murder of the prince his brother was not yet thoroughly 


blotted out of his mind. They add, Goodwin taking it as a 
reflection upon him, roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
king, I perceive, my lord, (ſays he with great emotion) 
« by what you juſt now ſaid, you ſtill think me guilty of the 
« death of the prince your brother, though I have been 
* publickly acquitted of it. But to give you a freſh proof 
of my innocence, I pray God that this morſel I am going 
to eat may choak me this moment, if I had any hand in 
c the death of that prince.“ It is pretended, that upon 
ſaying theſe words, he went to ſwallow the fatal morſel, but 
it ſtuck in his throat and choaked him immediately, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the ſtanders-by. But this circumſtance, 
had it been true, was too remarkable to be omitted by the 
hiſtorians of the beſt credit, who make no mention at all of 
it. They agree, Goodwin died ſuddenly,. as he fat at table 
with the king, but ſay not a word of the above-mentioned 
circumſtances, which probably were invented to blacken the 
memory of the carl and his family ff. Harold his eldeſt fon 
ſucceeded hun in all his poſts, thoſe he had himſelf before 
his father's death being given to Alfgar, fon of Leofric duke 
of Mercia. | 

The death of Goodwin cauſed no great alteration. Harold 


had the fame friends, the ſame. creatures, and the ſame inte- 


reſt as the carl his father when alive. All the difference to 
be obſerved between the father and ſon, was, that the fon 
was of a temper more courteous and pliable, carried himſelf 
with much leſs pride, and behaved in a more reſpectful and 


© Ingulpi expreſly ſays, that William had then no hopes of ſucceeding to 
the crown, neither was there the leaſt mention made of it between them at 
this time. De ſucceſſione autem regni ſpes adhuc, aut mentio nulla facta 
inter cos fuit. | 

The Saxan Annals ſay only, this year earl Goodwin deceaſed the 15th 
of the kalends ot May, and was buried in the old monaſtery of Wincheſter, 
anno MLIII. Almoſt all our hiſtorians fay, king Edward celebrating the 
feaſt of Eaſter at Wincheſter (ſome ſay Windior) earl Goodwin was taken 
ſpecchleſs as he fat at table; and being carried into the king's chamber by 
his ſons, he lay in a languiſhing condition four days, and died the fifth. This 
15 the account of his death: but the Norman monks, and ſuch as write in 
four of them, add the above circumſtances, which ſhow either his gilt or 
their malice, He was a man of an active or turbulent ſpirit, not over con- 
leientious in getting or keeping what he could. But had he not been ſo 
great a lover of his country, and an enemy to foreigners, thoſe who wrote 
in the Norman times would have given him a fairer character. S. Denelm. 

„ Matthew Weſtminſter fays, but without any authority, that king Ed- 
ward conquered all Scotland, and beſtowed it on Malcolm to hold it of him. 
Others ſeem to fay he deſtroyed Macbeth, and made Malcolm king of Scot- 
land. S. Dunelm. But moſt probably it was only of Cumberland. 

A bloody flux. He was buried in the cloyiter of St. Mary's monaſtery, 
Brompt. Ingulph. 


Simeon of Durham ſays, carl Siward's fon was flain in the battle with 
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of his grandmother, the daughter of a certain Daniſh earl. 
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ſubmiſſive manner to the king. He was in hopes; by this 


-/ 


cariage, to remove the King's inveterate hatred to his family; 
but it was to no purpoſe. Edward perhaps had not-ſo great an 
averſion for him as he had for his father; but he feared him as 
much, and indeed very juſtly, Harold, of as great parts and 
abilities as his father, but withal of more honour and conſci- 
ence, firmly gained to his intereſt both the nobles and people, 
by his civil and obliging behaviour ; whereas Goodwin's haugh- 
tineſs and pride frequently loſt him many friends. Mean while 
the fame reaſons that conſtrained the king to carry it fair with 
the father, obliged him to do the fame with the fon. Though 
he loved him not, he durſt not ſhow his ill-will, leſt it ſhould 
prove the occaſion of a rupture, which muſt have been of very 
bad contequence, confidering Harold's great credit at court 


and with the pcople. | : 

[1054] If the overgrown power of the Goodwin family 
created uncaſineſs in the king, it was in ſome meaſure alleviated 
by the ſatisfaction he had to ſee his kingdom exempt from war, 
ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne. But this tranquility, 
which could not but be very grateful to a prince of ſo unwar- 
like a temper, was a little diſturbed by a quarrel with Mac- 
beth king of Scotland, who had made himſelf maſter of Cum- 
berland. This little kingdom, which had been long under the 
protection of the crown of England, was contended for be— 
tween Macbeth and Malcolm, a lord of the royal family of 
Cumberland, Edward eſpouſing the cauſe of Malcolm, com- 
miſſioned Siward to reſtore him to his kingdom. This war 
was of ſhort duration. Siward by one decifive battle obliged 
Macbeth to abandon Cumberland, and leave his rival in pol- 
ſeſſion s. Siward had ſcarce finiſhed this affair, when he was 
ſeized with a diſtemper ® that laid him in his grave. When 
he found he was near his end, he got upon his legs, and cauſ- 
ing his armour to be put on, expired in that poſture, declaring; 
it diſhonourable for a brave man to die in his bed. 

Atrer the death of Siward, the government of Northum- 
berland was conferred on Toſton, brother of Harold *, d- 
ward not having reſolution enough to refuſe him that favour, 
though he dreaded nothing more than the advarcement of 
that family. Some will have it, this was donc out 0” policy. 
They pretend, the king, by feigning to gratifv Horold, filled 
the vacant poſt with the propereſt perſon to give a check to 
his ambition, by reaſon of the mutual jealouſy between the 
two brothers. But it does not appear Harold and Tofton 
were then at variance, though it be true they became. enemies 
afterwards. Twas therefore great imprudence to truſt any one 
family with two ſuch important polls as quke of Wetlex, and 
earl of Northumberland, which put one tnoicty of the king- 
dom in the power of the two brothers. Fürs the king, tho? 
he ſtood in the greateſt dread of the Goodwin family, either 
out of weakneſs, or ill policy, did every thing to render them 
more powerful. | : | : 

It was not only by the king's favours that carl Harold daily 
got ground, his perſonal merit and liberal temper daily 
procured him ſuch triends, as were able to ſupport him againſt 
the attempts of the king himſelf. Though he had married 
the duke of Mercia's daughter, Alfgar his brother-in-law 
carried 1t very coldly towards him, purely out of envy at his 
greatneſs. This lord, being of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, 
entered into a dangerous conſpiracy, and privately held intel- 
ligence with Griffin king of Wales, to the detriment of the 
public. Edward being informed of it, cauſed him to be ac- 
cuſed of treaſon, and condemned to baniſhment. Alfgar re- 
tired to his friend Griffin, who received him with open arms, 


1 


and cheriſhed his diſcontent to the utmoſt of his power !. 


Some time after they made an inroad together into Hereford- 
ſhire and defeated Radulph of Mantes carl of that county, 
who had attempted to drive them thence. Encouraged by 


Macbeth; and Huntingdon adds, that when the news was brought him, lie 
aſked, + Whether he had received the wound before or behind?!“ 

ing told, before, he only replied, „I am glad to hear it.” Brompton tays, 
he was a man of almoſt a gigantic ſtature, and gives us this {trange account 


and be- 


As ſhe was one 
day walking in a wood near her father's houſe, accompanied only with her 
women, a huge bear ruſhing from among the trees, and trightning away her 
attendants, carried off the young lady alone; and getting her with child, ſhe 
had a ſon by him, named Bernus, who was born with bear's cars; however, 
by his mother's right he ſucceeded to her tather's earldom. In proceſs of 
time he proved a valiant ſoldier, and marrying, begot the brave earl Siyard, 
who came and ſettled in England. Brompt. 

& Becauſe Waltheof, Siward's fon, was too young; but to make fome 
amends, Edward gave him the government of the countries of Northampton, 
Huntingdon, &c. Brompt. Hunting. p. 366. Ingulph p. 66. 

! Hiſtorians are divided in their opinions, whether this earl was baniſhed 
juſtly or not. The Sax. Ann. and Huntingd. p. 366, ſay that he was con- 
victed of treaſon: But S. Dunelm. p. 187. Brompton and Ingulph affirm, 
he was unjuſtly baniſhed. Simeon of Durham and Brompton tay, he went 
to Ireland firſt, and procuring eighteen ſhips, went and joined Grithn. He 
was baniſhed again in 1058, but by the aſſiſtance of Grittn, and of a Nor- 
wegian fleet, was reſtored, S. Dunelm: p. 189. Ingulph. p. 66. 
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They 


1057, bringing with him his young fon Edgar, with Marga- 
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this ſucceſs, they began to make farther advances , 4 
they met car! Harold, who ſtopt their career. He had o 
his own accord levied an army in his governments, and boldly 
marched towards them, to give them battle. They quickly 
found the difference between him and Radulph. Harold, 1tu- 
perior in valour and conduct, put them to,rout, and compelled 
them to retire into Wales, from whence they durſt not come 
forth any more. A peace being the conſequence ot this vic 
tory, Harold uſed all his intereſt to obtain a pardon for Altgar, 
and got him at length reſtored to his eſtate and honours. By 
this uncommon act of generoſity, he gained the friendſhip of 
Alfgar, and exceedingly increaſed the eſteem, people already 
had for him. : 5 RO 

[1057] The reputation acquired by Harold in his laſt ex- 
pedition, his generoſity to Altgar, his affable and obliging 
behaviour, his benificent temper, entirely gained him the hearts 
of the people. It began to be the public diſcourſe, that fince 
the king had no heirs, no one was more worthy to ſucceed 
him than Harold The affe&tion of the Engliſh for the 
earl, very ſenſibly touched Edward, who had all along lived 
in expectation of an occaſion to ruin him. Hitherto this 
prince ſeems to have intended to leave the crown to the duke 
of Normandy, fince he was not ignorant he had a nephew in 
Hungary, and yet had never once thought of recalling him 
home, and ſecuring him the ſucceſſion. But the moment he 
found carl Harold aſpired to the crown, or at leaſt that the 
people marked him out for his ſucceſſor, he judged it would 
be very difficult to ſet up a foreign prince, againſt an Engliſh 
earl of ſo great power and credit. This confideration probab- 


ly induced him at laſt to ſend for his nephew Edward, fon. 


of Edmund Ironſide, out of Hungary. He ſhould have done 
this long before, had he not deſigned to diſpoſe of the crown 
in favour of another. Prince Edward came into England in 
OO 
ret and Chriſtiana his daughters, who were all three born in 
Hungary. The arrival of this prince, ſon of a king ol 
England, whole memory was dear to the nation, could not 
but be very agreeable to the Enghth ; and therefore, without 
heſitation, they conſidered him as the king's preſumptive 
heir, their eſteem for Harold giving place to their affection 
for the royal family. Indeed, there was no. conteſting this 


young prince's right to ſucceed his uncle, ſince, had he not 


been abſent when it was debated who ſhould. fit on the 


throne after Fardicanute, he would have been unqueſtionably 
preferred even to king Edward himſelf. Which confider- 
ation was probably the reaſon of his uncle's leaving him 
ſo long in Hungary, leſt his preſence might occaſion ſome 
dangerous. commotions. But this prince, who ſeemed de- 
ſigned for the crown, died ſoon after his arrival in England, 
leaving his juſt, though empty title to Edgar his ſon, ſur— 
named Atheling *. | | | 
Leofric, duke of Mercia, quickly followed him, this fame 
year. Hiſtorians give this lord a great character; but 
eſpecially they extol Godiva his wife, above all the women 
of her time. It is related of this lady, that in order to free 
the inhabitants of Coventry from a heavy tax laid on them 
by her huſband, the readily conſented to a very extraordinary 
condition, on which the carl promifed to eafe them of their 
burden, namely, that ſhe ſhould ride ſtark naked from one 
end of the town to the other. This condition gave the burgh- 
ers little hopes of being relieved. But Godiva performed it, 
covering her body with her hair, and commanding all perſons 
to keep within doors, and from their windows, on pain of 
death. Notwithſtanding this ſevere penalty, there was one, 
who could not forbear giving a look, out of curioſity, but it 
colt him his life. In memory of this event, there is a ſtatue 
of a man looking out of a window, always kept in a cer— 
tain houſe at Coventry ?. Altgar ſucceeded to his ta- 


= They took and tacked Hereford, burning the church and monaſtery 
with the reticks of king Ethelbert treacheroutly flain by king Oita, 


Hereford i. e. the ford of the army, was built as a frontier in the time of 


the Heptarchy, This was the only misfortune that ever happened to this 
city. Camden, 
„ (i. e.) Pruly noble, to denote his being of royal blood. His father, 
prince Edward, furnamed the Out-law, was buried at St. Paul's, London. 
Sax. Ann, MLVII. | 
He was buried in Coventry monaſtery, which he and Godiva built; and 
to which they gave ſo much gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, that it Was 
reckoned the richeſt in England. Huatingd. p. 366. S. Dunclm. p. 189, 
But whether this be to or no, there is a proceſſion or cavalcade ſtill made 
there every year, in memory of Godiva, with a figure repreſenting a naked 
woman riding through the city, The pictures of Leotric and Godiva were 
alſo ſet up in the windows of Trinity Church, with this inſcription ; 
| I Luric, for the Love of thee, 
Do ſet Coventry Toll-free. 
This city had its name either from the convent new. built and richly en- 
dowed by Leofric, or as ſome will have it, from a rivulet runing through, 
now called Sherburn, but in an old charter of the priory, Cucutford. 


ther's earldom, by Harold's intereſt, who earneſtly intercecde4 
tor him 4. 

{ 1062 ] Harold's ambition and hopes were revived by prin; 
Edward's death. That prince indeed, had left a ſon who jy. 
herited all his rights, but ſo young, that it ſecmed very cas 
to ſupplant him. Beſides, he might poſſibly die before th. 
king. Accordingly, Harold reſolved to improve the preſey; 
tavourable conjuncture. But before he openly diſcovered hi; 
deſigns, he thought it requiſite to get out of the hands of th, 
duke of Normandy, Ulnoth his brother, and Hacune hi 
nephew, whom the earl his father had given for hoſtages t 
the king. But though he demanded them very urgent]; 
alledging, ſince Goodwin was dead, there was no reaſon 1, 
detain them, and unjuſtly deprive them of the benefit of :» 
Ungliſh education, yet he could not prevail with the kin, 
Edward always put him off with ſaying, they were not in hi 
power, but the duke of Normandy's, and therefore to the. 
prince he muſt make application. Harold perceiving he coul 
obtain no other anſwer from the king, defired leave to go into 
Normandy, and ſollicit the duke for their deliverance. Hz; 
requeſt was readily granted. Nothing could be more agree. 
able to the king, than the earl's reſolution of going to Nor 
mandy, where he did not queſtion but the duke would detain 
him. At leaſt, he hoped duke William would take ſuch 
meaſures as would free him from all obſtacles, the earl might 
lay in his way. | 


Harold having obtained the king's conſent, embarked for 


Roan, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the danger he was run. 
ning into, being ignorant of the King's intention concerning 
the ſucceſſion r. Hardly was he at ſea, when a tempeſt aroſe, 
Which drove him into Picardy, and compelled him to put in 
at one of the ports of the earl of Ponthieu, where he us 
immediately ſeized. As ſoon as he was known, he wa; 
carried to the carl of Ponthieu, who, glad to find himſclf 
after of fo rich a prize, reſolved to let a round price on hi; 
head. It would have been difficult for Harold to get oft, had 
he not, whilſt he pretended to treat about his ranſom, found 
means to inform the duke of Normandy of the accident be. 
fallen him. As ſoon as the duke received the news, he ſent 
and demanded the prifoner of the ear] of Ponthieu, telling 
him he had no right to detain a ſtranger that was coming to 
Roan, and by a ſtorm caſt on his coaſts. The earl not daring 
to diſpute with the duke, ſet the priſoner at liberty, who in 
mediarely went on to Roan. Duke William not being igno. 
rant of Harold's deſign with reſpect to the crown of England, 
was at a loſs how to behave. He had but two ways to take, 
both equally dangerous. Harold was either to be detained 
by force, or gained by fair means. If he took the fir 
method, he was apprehenfive of declaring too ſoon, fſinc: 
it was not for his intereſt the Engliſh ſhould yet know, | 
had any thoughts of the crown. Beſides, Harold had. {6 
many friends in the kingdom, that it was to be feared, hi; 


detention would occafion a rupture between England an! 


Normandy, which would break all the meaſures the king 
ſhould take in his favour. And indeed, in caſe Edward did 
during the war, how was it poſſible for him to leave th: 
crown to a prince actually in arms againſt the Engliſh nation 
Moreover, Harold being duke of Weſſex and carl of Kent, 
all the ſtrong places in the ſouthern parts were in the han 
of his creatures, and it was this chiefly that could moſt ob- 
ſtruct the duke's deſigns. The duke had not perfect infor- 
mation what ſteps Harold had made to paye his way tothe 
crown, as on his part, Harold was ignorant of the defivns ol 
the king and duke. The duke confidered further, that!“ 
detaining Harold, he ſhould break the moſt ſacred rights 0! 
hoſpitality, which a great foul cannot be guilty of without 
offering extreme violence to itfelf. Theſe confiderations it 
duced him to take the other courſe, though it was no leis 


This city was famous for its walls, which were demoliſhed in Charles th 
IId's time, and the gates only left ſtanding. In one of which named Go 
fard, is to be ſeen the vaſt ſhicld-bone of a boar, which they tell you u 
{lun by Guy earl of Warwick, after he had with his ſnout turned up the P00 
or pond now called Swaneſwell Pool, but in ancient charters, Swine)! 
Here is allo a fine croſs built (33 Hen. VIII.) by Sir William Hollies, rc 
mayor of London. Camd, © 

He died in 1059, and was buried at Coventry, by his father. Ingul;b. 

' Harold's going to Normandy is variouſly related as to the time, mani, 
and occaſion of it. With our author agree Simon of Durham, Brompto?: 
and Eadmer, only with this acidition, that king Edward foretold him wh: 
would happen to him. Malmſbury 4ays the occaſion of it was this. Hato!d 
being at his houſe at Boſenham in Suftex, had a mind to go out in A {ilÞer: 
boat for his diverſion, but tailing further than he was aware, a tempeſt aro!- 
and drove him as is here related by Rapin. Matthew Pais believes allo 
was driven by a tempeſt to Normandy, whcre to gain his liberty, he w 
forced to do as is here related. So uncertain are traditional accounts! Oi 
author's conduct through this whole affair ſcems to be the moſt natural aud 


likely, 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


By diſcovering his intentions to Harold, he put 


jainly told him his hopes of one day mounting the throne 
of England, founded on the good will the King bore him 5. 
This diſcovery was followed with promiſes, in caſe he would 
ſupport his pretenſions, and the ailurance of a reward pro- 
portionable to ſo important a ſervice. He let him know, 


moreover, that his ambition to aſpire to the crown, though 
not of the royal family, was no lecret to him, and endea- 


© yourcd to make him ſenſible, how difficult it would be to at- 


tain his ends. 


To divert him from his purpole, he repre- 


ſented to him all the obſtacles he was of courſe to expect, as 
well from Edgar, as the other Engliſh lords, who would 


ook on his ambition with a jealous eye. 


To theſe conſider— 


| ations he added another that was no lets urgent. He plainly 
told him, though he ſhould be ſo fortunate, as to furmount 
all other obſtacles, he would {till find in him an enemy, who 
wanted neither money, nor arms, nor friends to fupport a right 
he was reſolved to defend to the laſt drop of his blood. In 


nobleman of the kingdom. 


never attempt to mount the throne of England. 


ſhort, he repreſented to him, that it he was bent to purſue his 
firſt project, inſtead of ſecuring, as it was in his power, a 
grandeur, ſecond to none but the ſupreme, he hazarded a 
certain good, for a very uncertain prolpect. 

Harold was too wiſe not to fee, that on this occafion, he 
had but one courſe to take, which was, to pretend to be 
convinced by the reaſons the duke had alledged. He return— 


ed him therefore in anſwer, that indeed, before the arrival of 


prince Edward, he had believed if the king died without 
heirs, he was as worthy to aſcend the throne as any other 
He even owned, he had begun 
to take ſome mcaſures, which inſpired him with hopes ot 
ſucceſs, but had dropt his defign fince the coming of Edward, 
being ſenſible there was no room to pretend to the crown, as 


long as there were princes of the royal tamily in England. 
He added, fince he was acquainted with his pretenſions, and 


the king's pleaſure, which till then he had been 1gnorant 
of, he had much rather the kingdom ſhould be governed by 
ſo great a prince as the duke, than by Edgar Atheling, who 
ſcarce knew how to govern himſelf. To convince him the 
more of his fincerity, he required certain conditions, and 
among others, demanded one of his daughters in marriage, 
as a reward for his future ſervice. Whatever Harold requir- 
ed was immediately and gladly complied with. But as the 
princeſs, the duke deſigned for him, was too young, the in- 
tended marriage was deferred till a more convenient time. 


Mean while, duke William not truſting wholly to Harold's 


bare word, made him ſwear on the goſpels, that he would 
punctually perform his promiſes, eſpecially, that he would 
8 This agree— 
ment being made, they parted both of them extremely well 
ſatisfied in outward appearance, and Harold returned into 
England! | Es 

He was no ſooner at liberty, but he confidered his oath as 
extorted, and conſequently not binding. He could not un- 
derſtand upon what foundation the duke of Normandy pre— 
tended to the crown of England, or by what right Edward 
could transfer it to a foreigner. And, therefore, ſo far was he 
from any thoughts of ſtanding to his engagements, that he 
relolved to take advantage of the duke's confidence, and con- 
trive juſter meaſures to truſtrate his defigns. From thence- 
forward he uſed a double diligence to ſtrengthen his party in 
ſuch a manner, as ſhould put it out of the power of the king 
or duke to lay any obſtacles in his way. If hitherto he had 
entertained any ſcruple with regard to prince Edgar, it en- 
tirely vaniſhed upon conſideration that in mounting the throne 
himſelf he ſhould do no injury to that prince, ſince the crown 
would be otherwiſe diſpoſed of even by his uncle the king. 
He laboured, therefore, to ſecure an intereſt in all the great 


lords of the kingdom, to which he found the way very 
open. The duke of Normandy was abſent, and but little 


* Simeon of Durham fays, the duke told Harold, that Edward, whilſt at 


bis court, promiſed to ſettle the crown of England on him. 


inſurrection at this time was this: 


The duke made Harold fwear to deliver up Dover as ſoon as king Ed- 
ward was dead. Then loading him with pretents, diſmifſed him with his 
nephew Hacune, promiſing. to bring over Ulnoth his brother when he him- 
ſelf ſhould come into England. Sim. Dunelm. p. 196. 

* He was beheaded Aug. 7, 1064. This was the end of Griftyth ap 
Lincwelyn, to whom the Welſli Chronicles gave the character of a valiant 
and generous prince, and for the moſt part victorious, till now he periſhed 

y the treachery of his own people, Harold ſent the head with the gilded 
Kern of Griffin's ſhip, which the Welſh had brought with the head, 
to the king at Gloceſter. Florence of Worceſter adds, that the brothers of 
Gritfin ſwore fealty to Harold as well as to the king. 

* Whom they themſelves earneitly deſired to have. The occaſion of their 
| one Goſpatric, a great officer in Nor- 
Mhumberland, having been murdered at court by queen Editha's order, 
though this ſeems contrary to her meek and pious temper) on account of 


'® quarrel between him and her brother Toſton, and be likewiſe killing 


99 4 
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his nephew, nor of the duke. 


the reaſons of their inſurrection. 
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known in England, where morcover the Normans were ex— 
tremely odious. Prince Edgar, by reaſon of his youth, was 
in no condition to oppoſe deſigns fo detrimental to him. As 
for the king, he was ſo unreſolved in the affair of the ſuc- 
ceſhon, that he promoted the intereſt neither of the prince 
| He was no doubt at, a lots 
how to reconcile his promiſe to the duke of Normandy, with 
his recalling his nephew from Hungary. He thought only of 
paſting his days in peace, without troubling himſelf about 
what ſhould happen after his death, Thus every thing con- 
curring to favour Harold's deſigns, he neglected nothing that 
might ſerve to confirm the good opinion conceived of him b, 
the Engliſh. Two opportunities that offered themſelves pre- 
tenily after, were very favourable to him. 

(1063) The Welſh renewing their incurſions under the con- 
duct of Griffin their King, Harold and his brother Toſton join— 
ed their forces to repulic them. They were ſo fortunate in 
their expedition, that, after ſeveral advantages gained upon 
the Welſh, they compelled them to dethrone Griflin, and 
become tributary to England. Griffin being afterwards re- 
ſtored, and renewing the war with the Engliſh, Harold 
marched to the frontiers, and ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Welſh, that they ſent him the head of their kinga, This 
event, which ſhowed how formidable Harold was to the cne— 
mies of the ſtate, confirmed the Engliſh in their opinion, 
that he who knew 1o well how to defend it, deſerved: 16 
wear the crown. 

Harold had another opportunity to add new Inftre to his 
glory, as it enabled him to give proots of his moderation and 
equity, as he had lately done of his valour and conduct. 
Toſton his brother, carl of Northumberland, treated the 
Northumbrians with ſuch ſeverity, and committed fo manv 
acts of injuſtice, that at laſt, the people not being able to 
bear his oppreſſions any longer, took up arms againſt him, 
and expelled him Northumberland. This action being of a 
dangerous conlequence, Harold was ordered to chaſtiſe them, 
and reſtore his brother. As ſoon as he approached the 
borders, the Northumbrians ſent deputies to inform him of 
They told him, they hac 
no deſign of withdrawing their obedience from the king, bur 
only trom an unjuſt and cruel governor, who exerciſed over 
them a tyrannical power, to which neither they nor their 
forcfathers had ever been ſubject. Intimating withal, they 
were reſolved to hazard their lives rather than fubmit to the 
like power again. However, they ſolemnly proteſted, pro- 
vided the king would ſet over them one that would govern 
them according to the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 
nothing ſhould be able to ſhake their fidelity. To theſe re- 
monſtrances they added a long liſt of the grievances they had 
ſuffered under Toſton, intreating Harold to prefer the good 
of the public before the intereſts of his own family. Harold 
finding this affair related chiefly to Toſton, and that the king 
was not directly concerned in it, ſent an impartial account of 
the whole matter to the court. At the fame time he interceded 
tor the Northumbrians, and not content with obtaining their 
pardon, procured them Morkard, ſon of Altgar, duke of 
Mercia, for their governor *. By this equitable procecding, 
he entirely gained the affection of the northern people, and 
contracted a {tricter friendſhip with Altgar than before. This 
union was abſolutely neceſfary for the execution of his projects. 

But if this action ſtrengthened the people's eſteem and 


aftection for him, ir exaſperated to the laſt degree, his brother 


Tolton who never forgave him. But as it was not in his 
power to vent his fury on Harold's perſon, he turned his rage 
upon ſome of his domeſtics *, whom he cauſed to be cut in 
pieces, barreled up, and ſent to his brother for a preſent. 
After ſo barbarous a deed, not daring to ftay any longer in 
\ngland, he retired into Flanders to carl Baldwin, his father— 
in-law . | 

(1065) Whilſt Harold was thus paving his way tothe crown, 
Edward never concerned himſelf about the ſucceſſion, which 


in his own lodgings two of Goſpatric's friends, and beſides having laid into- 


lerable impoſitions, or tribute, on all Northumberland, the people incenſe 


at it. and at his other grievances above-mentioned, role to a min, and were 
not appeaſed till he was baniſhed che land. Flor. Wig. Sim. Dun. 

In a houſe of his at Hereford, where he had prepared a great feaſt. 
Huntingdon. | 

Y Huntingdon (who had heard many tales about the hatred of Good in's 
ſons to one another) tells us another ſtory of this matter. The king as he 
was at dinner ordering Harold to ſerve him with the cup, Toſton was to en- 
raged at his being preferred before him, that he flew in his face in the king's 
preſence, and pulled him down to the ground by his hair. But the ſoldiers 
coming in and parting them, Toſton in a rage left the court, and going to 
his brother's country-houte, ſerved his domeſticks as is above related. Upon» 
which the king commanded him to be baniſhed, and the Northumbrians ex- 
pelled him their country. But this does not ſeem probable ! for what oc- 
caſion had the Northumbrians to riſe agaiu& him ſeeing he was buuiſhed 
before by the king ? 


— 
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he had great)» embroiled by his engagement with the duke 


of Normandy. His thoughts were wholly employed about 
the ſtructure of the church and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 
on which he laid out the money he had vowed to expend on a 
journey to Rome, which was diſpenſed with by the pope upon 
that condition. There was formerly in the ſame place, called 
Thorney by the Saxons, a famous temple ſacred to Apollo. 
Sebert, king of Eſſex, embracing the Goſpel, converted this 
pagan temple into a chriſtian church, which was deſtroyed by 
the Danes. This church having been long buricd in its 
ruins, Edward undertook to rebuild it, with an adjoining 
monaſtery, which from its lying weſt of London, was called 
Weſtminiter*, In proceſs of time a city was built here by 
degrees, which almoſt rivals London itſelf, and keeps the 
name of the monaſtery. Theſe two cities, ſeparated only 
by a gate, have diſtin magiſtrates and privilages, though 
they arc often confounded under the name of London. The 
church and monaſtery being finiſhed about the latter end of 
the year 1063, Edward was defirous the dedication ſhould be 
performed in a very ſolemn manner *. To this end he ſum- 
moned to meet at London a general aſſembly, at which were 
preſent all the biſhops and great. men of the kingdom to 
be witnefles of this ceremony. At this very time it was, 
that the king was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, of which he 
died in a few days. As ſoon as he found the time of his 
diflolution approaching, his principal care was to finiſh the 
ceremony for which the great men were aflembled®?. As 
tor the ſucceſſion, he would, not meddle with it, ſurrounded 
as it was with ſo many difficulties. In his own mind he 
was for the duke of Normandy : the right was manifeſtly 
in prince Edgar, his nephew; but Harold had the hearts and 
hands of the Engliſh. So many difhculties, upon which he 
could never determine, whilſt in health, becoming inſur— 
mountable in his preſent condition, he reſolved to leave the 
deciſion to God alone. | 

Mean while, Harold was not idle. Almoſt all the lords 
of the kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, being then al- 
ſembled at London, he found means to induce them to act 
in his favour, and come to a reſolution of ſending deputies to 
the dying king, to intreat him to name a ſucceflor. But with- 
al, theſe deputies had orders to infinuate to the king, that 
in caſe he nominated any but Harold he would infalliby in— 
volve the kingdom in endleſs troubles, which would be 1n- 
conſiſtent with his wifdom, and the affection he had all along 
expreſſed for his people. Edward, not being then in a con- 
dition to examine a propoſal of this nature, replied, that ſince 
they were met in a body, he left it to them to chuſe the per— 
lon they judged moſt worthy to rule over them. 'He died a 
few moments after ©, leaving the ſucceſſion as unſettled at his 
death as it was during his life. 

This prince, who was born at Giflip*, near Oxford, 
reigned twenty-four years, without ever ſuffering any misfor— 
rune from foreign enemies. However, he cannot be ſaid to 
have reigned happily, ſince he lived in continual fears, occa- 
tioned by the overgrown power of carl Goodwin and his fa— 
mily. His mild and peaceable temper were a great means 


however to procure him ſome tranquility. Had he attempt- + 


ed to humble Goodwin's pride, and leſten Harold's power, 
he would certainly have heen involved in troubles, trom 


It was dedicated to St. Peter. This fabrick of Edward's was demoliſh- 
ed by Henry III. about one hundred and fixty years afcer, who erected n 
new one, which was fifty years in building. The abbots very much en- 
!arged n on the welt-fide, and Henry VII. added to the caſt a chapel, which 
Leland calls, the miracle of the world. Edward was buried the next day 
after his death, in his newly dedicated church. | 

* The dedication was performed December 28. Sax. Annal. M. Weſtm. 
bp. 431. | 

he great men alſo ſigned the charter of the privileges and immuni— 
ties granted to the church, to which was annexed, as is ſaid, the firſt great 
tcal uſed in England: though Tyrrel thinks other kings might have ſeals to 
their charters, though they are now defaced. Book v1. p. 99. 

On January 5, 1066. Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. p. 193. 

Nou Iflip, In the chapel here, called the King's Chapel, not many 
cars ſince ſtood a font, the fame as tradition has conſtantly delivered it 
down, wherein Edward the Confeſſor was baptized, But being put to an 
indecent wie, was at laſt removed to the garden of tir Henry Brown, bart, of 
Nether Riddington, in Oxfordſhire, Add. to Camden. 

About two hundred years after his death. There was likewiſe a bull of 
pope Innocent IV. to fix the anniverſary, and order the ſolenmity of the 
teiival, Martyrol, Rom. Baronius, Jan's. 

It will not be amits to relate the firit inſtance of this heridetary miracle, 
is Mr. Collier calls it. A young married woman having the mistortune to 
be barren, and troubled at the ſame time with the diſtemper, fince called the 
King's Evil, was, alter all human means had been tried in vain, admo- 
nithed in a viſion to go to the king, by whoſe merits ſhe ſhould be cured, upon 
his waſhing, touching, and ſigning with the croſs the parts affected. The wo— 
man runs to court next morning, everjoycd, and tells the king the whole 
matter; who thereupon diſdains not to waſh, touch, and croſs her putrified 
fores, which immediately breaking, and corruption and worms burſting out, 
the parts were in a few days healed without the leaſt ſcar remaining; and 
moreover, her barrenneſs was removed, and ſhe ſoon became the joy ful 
mother of children, This is the firſt act as it is given us by Allred, in his 
hiſtory of the Lite and Miracles of Edward the Conteſlor, of that ſupernatu- 


whence he would have found it difficult to extiicate himfe)”, 
But by ſhutting his eyes at their ſecret practices, and feigning 
to know nothing of their defigns, he prevented them from act. 
ing more openly, cauſed them to lay more diſtant ſchemes, 
and thereby gained time to arrive at the end of his days. He 
was remarkable neither for his virtues nor vices, and his na- 
tural parts were but mean. His piety has been highly ex. 
tolled, and has acquired him the glorious title of Confeflfor, 
and yet we do not find he was any ſufferer on account ot 
religion, unleſs we conſider as a fort of martyrdom, the mor. 
tifications he privately laid upon himſelf from a religious mo- 
tive, It 1s certain he was very charitable, and expended jn 
alms the ſums vainly laviſhed away by other princes upon 
their pleaſures. This joined to his good-nature, of which he 
gave from time to time uncommon inſtances, made him pat; 
tor a faint among the people, and particularly among the 
monks, who reaped great advantages from his liberal ditpoſ:- 
tion. They have not been ſatisfied with extolling his vir- 
tues to the ſkies, but have even, it I may lo ſay, canonized 
his very faults, and endeavoured to repreſent them as ſo na- 
ny proofs of his fanctity. Of this we need no other witnc!; 
but his own hiſtorian, or panegyriſt, who attributes hi; 
voluntary chaſtity to a vow made before his marriage. This 
writer aſſures us, Edward eſpouſed Editha, daughter of Good- 
win, purely to exerciſe his virtue by a continual temptation, 
But it is eaſy to ſee he acted from a very different motive, finc- 
he parted with his wife the moment he thought he could do 
it with ſafety. However, the opinion of his ſanctity taking 
by degrees deep root in the minds of the people, he was ca- 
nonized by pope Alexander III. under the name of Edward 
the Confeflor ©, | 

It was not thought ſufficient to allow this prince all the vir- 
tue neceflary to carry him to Heaven, unlets he had a place 


given him allo among the ſaints of the firſt claſs. We arc. 
told he was favoured with {ſeveral revelations, with the gift of 


prophely, and many other miraculous powers, in proof ot 
which ſuch weak and trifling inſtances are produced as arc 
not worth mentioning. However, I cannot pals over in fi- 
lence one ſpecial privilege he is ſaid to receive from Heaven, 
ot curing the king's evil. Nay it is affirmed this privilege 


has deſcended to the kings of England his ſucceſſors: hence 
the cuttom in England of the king's touching for the evil ar 


a certain time of the year f. But the late king William III. 
of glorious memory, was ſo perſuaded he ſhould do no in- 
jury to perſons aſſlicted with this diſtemper, by not touching 
them, that he refrained from it all his reign. The kings of 
France have alſo claimed the fame privilege ever ſince the time 
of Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king of that kingdom E. 

What has been moſt commended in king Edward, was his 


14 


good- nature, of which J ſhall content myſelf with producing. 
two inſtances, as a ſpecimen of the reſt, One day being laid 
down upon the bed, one of his domeſticks, who did not know 


he was in the room, ſtole ſome money out of a cheſt he found 
open, which the king let him carry off, without ſaying 2 
word: preſently after, the boy returning to make a ſecond at- 
tempt, the king called to him without the leaſt paſſion, © Sirrah, 
* you had. beſt be ſatisfied with what you have got; for it 
„ my chamberlain comes and catches you, he will not only 
* take away all you have ftolen, but whip you ſeverely!“.“ 


ral power enjoyed by the kings of England ever ſince. But though Mr. Co!- 
lier ſays, to diſpute this matter is to go to the exceſles of ſceptiim, yet there 
are lome who doubt of it on the following accounts, 

I. This power is generally fixed to the lincal ſucceſſion; whereas !t 3 
plain there was no ſuch thing in thote days, neither was Edward himfelf 1G 
next heir. 

II. It is plain from Ailred that this privilege was given him not as a king, 
but as a faint ; and Malmfbury ſays, they are to be blamed that attribute It 
to his royalty, and not to his tanctity, Conſequently there is no reaſon [1s 
lucceflors, who were certainly no taints, ſhould be ſo highly favoured of He 
ven. 

III. Ailred reckons up many other miracles which he per formed, as the 
reſtoring to their ſight fix or ſeven blind men. etc, but does not fay a word 01 
his power of curing the evil deicended to his ſucceſſors, any more than 1 
power of reſtoring the blmd to their fight, or of his removing barrennets, 
which one would think thould be joined to the other, fince they were cue! 
both by the fame touch. | 

IV. As there is no evident reaſon why the kings of England ſhould hase 
this privilege above any other chriſtian prince, fo it Heaven had granted fu 
a power to our kings, one would think they ſhould have it in ſuch a degic* 
as to render it-vifible-to-all, and that the cure ſhould immediately follow the 
touch : whereas, multitudes are not cured at all, thoſe that are pretended t9 
be ſo, not till a confiderable time after they nave been touched, 

This miracle is appropriated by Laurentius, phyſician to Henry IV. 
the crown of France; but Dr. Tucker is even with him for he wakes the 
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Another time as he was hunting, a countryman maliciouſly 
ſpoiling his ſport, he galloped up to him, and faid to him in 
anger, By our lady, [ would be revenged on thee, it it was 
c jn my power. 

extraordinary good nature, 


Theſe are the inconteſtable proots ot his 
which, according to his pane— 
vriſts, advanced him ſo far above all other men. 


Edward was the laſt king of Lgbert's race, though not the 


laſt Saxon king, as ſome have affirmed, ſince his ſucceſſor was 
of that nation. 


Had not this weak prince prepoſteroufly ab- 


* Rained from converfing with his queen, a very beautiful and 


1066 


TT. 


F the great men aflembled to appoint a fucceſſor to 


Edward, had been ſwayed only by juſtice, equity, and. 


the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom, they would not long have 


debated to know to whom the crown was devolved : Edgar 


the crown. 


Atheling was the only prince of the family of their ancient 
kings, and conſequently the only perſon who had a right to 
But Harold had ſo well laid his meaſures, that 
he was unanimouſly elected, without any regard to the right 
of tke lawful heir. As for the duke of Normandy, his pre— 


tenſions, grounded on the late king's promiſe, do not ſeem 


of the matter, or at leaſt pretend to be ſo. 


to have been confidered at all. It is certain the duke had 
never publicly declared his deſign of aſpiring to the crown of 
England : and therefore the Ungliſh lords might be 1gnorant 
But ſuppoſing 
they had been informed of his pretenſions, it would have 


ſerved only to furniſh them with a freſh motive to place on 


the throne a king more capable than Edgar Atheling ot de- 


tending the kingdom againſt the attacks of a foreign prince. 


- ouſly related by hiſtorians. 


The manner of Hurold's ſucceeding to the crown 15 vari— 
Several affirmk, he was elected 
with one common voice, and without any conſtraint by the 
wittena-gemot then aſſembled, and crowned the day after his 


election by the archbiſhop of York. Others ſay, he uturped 


the crown by compelling the great council to elect him, atter 


extorting his nomination from the late king juſt as he was 


dying!. There are ſome who look upon this election as a 
fiction, affirming, Harold, without troubling himſelf about 
the conſent of the nobles or people, put the crown on his 
head himſelf without any formality m. The reaſon of this di- 
verſity among the hiſtorians proceeds from their eſpouting ei- 


ther the right of Harold, or of the duke of Normandy, as if 


prince Edgar's claim was to be reckoned as nothing, whereas 
in truth he alone had a right to ſucceed to the crown. But as 
among this variety of opinions, one is in danger of being 
ſwayed by the paſſions and prejudices of the hiſtorians, rather 
than by juſtice and equity, it will not be amiſs to explain 


this matter, by laying before the reader what might be al- 


ledged for and againſt each of the three competitors. 

As for prince Edgar, it ſuffices to ſay for him, he was the 
ſole prince of the royal race. It is true, his being born out 
of the kingdom might be objected againſt him. But as prince 
Edward his father was not legally baniſhed, his being torced 


by Canute to live in exile, ought not to have prejudiced his 


lon's right, 8 

As for the duke of Normandy, he can hardly be imagined 
to aſpire to the crown of England without ſome toundation, 
and yet it cannot be conceived upon what title he ſupported 


his pretenſion, ſo great is the diverſity of opinions about it. 


Some tell us, he was invited over by the Engliſh to free them 
from the tyranny of Harold en. Others ſay, Edward, when in 


Normandy, promiſed him, if ever he came to the crown, to 


make him his heir, Several affirm, that Edward appointed 


him his ſucceſſor by his laſt will; and ſome even aflure us this 


will was confirmed in Edward's life-time by the general aſ— 
!embly of the nation; but this pretended will was never pro- 
duced : neither does it appear that duke William ever founded 
his claim upon any ſuch thing, as if it were known, or he 
had it in his hands. In all probability therefore the founda- 
tion he went upon was ſome verbal promiſe made him by Ed- 
ward, when he was in England. It was doubtleſs in conſe- 
quence of this promiſe, that he required Harold not to op- 
pole him. Had the Engliſh done Edgar juſtice, and placed 
him on the throne, it is not likely duke William would have 
attempted, upon fo trifling a pretenſion, to wreſt the crown 
irom a prince to whom of right it belonged. But he had to 
deal with Harold, who being only a private man, had pro- 


1 . - . . - 
5 Concerning this threefold diſtinction of the laws, ſee what has been 
ud above, and alſo in the following diſſertation, under the heads of the 
Laws of the Anglo Saxons. 
Saxon Annals, and Hoveden, with ſome other cf the Engliſh writers. 
The biſhops were all tor Harold to 2 man. 


William of Malmfbury, and ſuch as eſpouſed the title of the duke of 
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virtuous lady, he might perhaps have had children, and 
thereby prevented a revolution, which involved the Englith 
in flavery. | 

Before the reign of Edward, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, 
and Daniſh laws were obſerved in England, namely, the firſt 
in Weflex, the ſecond in Mercia, and the laſt in Northum- 
This prince reduced them all into one body, and 
from that time they became common to all England, under 
the name of the laws of Edward, to diſtinguiſh them fromm 
thoſe of the Normans, introduced atterwards'. 


. II. 


cured himſelf the crown by indirect practices, and without 
any manner of right. Accordingly, ſetting afide prince Ed— 
gar, he compared his right only with thut of the reigning 
King. His intereſt induced him to think, that Edward's 
promiſe was cquiyalent to an election, ſince it was thought 
proper to exclude the lawful heir. To this may be added 
that he looked upon the crown of England as what he contd 
not fail of, eſpecially after binding Harold by an oath ; and 
therefore, the indignation at being deceived, the defire of re. 
venge, and chiefly his ambition, the root of the quarrel, all 
concurred to inſpire him with a refolution to make an attempt 
upon the Englith crown, in ſpite of all oppoſition. Perſuaded 
as he was, that he had no lets right than Harold, he thought 
he might ule force to wreſt the crown from a prince, who had 
naturally no title to it. Theſe, probably, were the motives 
that engaged duke William in fo great an undertaking 
ſucceſs whereof, ſeemed however very doubtful. 7 
As for Harold's right, it ought alſo to be conſidered under 
a double view, with regard to the duke of Normandy, and 
with regard to prince Edgar. If we examine the election 
of this king, in oppoſition. to the duke, we find nothing but 
what was regular and according to form, and againſt which 
the duke could have any juſt reaſon to object. It is certain, 
ſuppoſing Edward had nominated duke William his fucceflor, 
either by will or otherwiſe, the nomination would have been 
of no force, unleſs confirmed by the aflembly of the lates. 
Accordingly this is what ſome affirm, being ſenſible the duke's 
title without this approbation, was little worth. And in truth, 
where is the nation, that, without being forced to it, would 
ſuffer their king, by his own bare nomination, to ſubject then 
to a foreigner, in excluſion of the princes of the royal blood, 
or even of the moſt worthy lords of the kingdom? If this 
were ever the caſe, it was done by ſurprize, before the people 
had time to oppoſe it. The election therefore of Harold was 
very lawful, at leaſt with regard to the duke of Normandy, 
fince it was made by the afſembly-general, whoſe power duke 
William had no right to diſpute. |, | 
zut in comparing Harold's title with prince Edgar's, it is 
hard to give it ſo favourable a conſtruction. It may indeed 
be ſupported by the opinion of thoſe who maintain, that, 
during the Saxon government, the crown was elective, and 
the nobles and people had a power of giving it to whom they 
pleated. Bur, befides the difficulties attending this opinion, 
ſuppoſing that it were ſo, this argument would not be ſufficient 
to juſtily Harold's election. How extenſive ſocver ſome would 
make the privileges of the affembly-general in the time of the 
Saxon kings, yet no one, I believe, will affirm, they had a 
power of conferring the crown on a private perſon, in prejudice 
of the princes of the royal-tamily. At leaſt it would be very 
dithcult to produce any inſtances from the hiſtory of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to eſtabliſh this opinion. The queſtion then 
amounts to this, whether the nation had a right to clect Ha- 
rold in excluſion of Edgar; or, whether on this occaſion, 
they did not ſtretch their power beyond its natural bounds. 
As I deſign to treat of this matter in another place, I ſhall 
not undertake to decide the queſtion at preſent * but only re- 
mark, that ſuppoſing the nation had ſuch a power, vet it 
muſt be owned it was abuſed at this juncture, and that Edgar 
had great injuſtice done him. But notwithſtanding all its 
detects, this election gave Harold an incomparably better title 
than the bare nomination King Edward gave duke William, 
granting the will was as real, as it appears to be imaginary. 
rom what has been ſaid, it is caſy to ſee the duke of Nor- 
mandy's claim was built on a weak foundation. But to re- 
turn to our hiſtory. 


After Harold was crowned, there was not a perſon in the 


} 
F ne 


Normandy, 
nm Huntingdon is of this opinion, and adds, ſeveral were for ſetting up Ed- 
gar Athaling, Ingulphus more cautioully ſays, Harold forgetting his outh, | 
made to duke William, intruded himſelf into the tkrone. 
a-[ believe Knighton to be the only one that faid this. Rapin. 
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kingdom but what owned him for ſovereign, and paid him 
obedience. But though he found no oppolition at home, it 
was otherwiſe abroad: not to mention the duke of Norman 
dy, who, before he diſcovered, put himſelf in a condition to 
execute his defign: 5, Cal ri Toſton was preparing 0 diſturb the 
king his brother, in the poffeſſion ol- his new dignity, Fic 
could not forgive his impartial Procecalngs, 0 hen, in favour 
of the Northumbrians, he diſpoſſeſſed him of his government. 
Though Harold's acceſſion to the crown ſhould have e render- 
ed him more formidable to him, this conſideration ſerved 
ouy to inflame his hatred the more, and put him upon de- 
Viſing all poll ble means to dethrone him. As he was not 
= rant of the duke of Normandy's intentions, with whom 
igpo had contracted a ſtrict friendſhip, on account of their 
marrying two filters, daughters of the carl of Flanders, he 
went to concert meaſures with him againſt the king, his bro- 
ther, There is no doubt hut duke William encouraged bim 
to execute his deſigns: but it does nor appear 5 he turnith- 
ed him with any money, troops, or {hi ps, of all which he 
had himſelf fo great need againſt his intended! invaſion. Pröô- 
bably therefore it was the carl of Flanders, his father-in-law, 

that ſupplied Tofton with ſhips, by means of which be n- 
{etc the Fnglith coaſts, and plunderc the Iſle of Wight. 


Yr 
42 


Alter which he landed ſome troops at Sandwich: i being 

informed the king was marching Nis him, he fer fail for 
the north, and chte ring the Hlumbe er with his itle neets, 
made a gelen nt on y or Emhire , and. committed ravaces as if he 
had been in an cnemy's country. Harold, not thinking! 
11 


7 


Viteable-to-leave the ſouthern p. 8 commiffioned ear | 
card to go againſt his br other, wao, having been made go— 
vernor of Northumberland in the room of Toſton, was par- 


ticularly concerned to put a ſtop to! his incurſions. "ef for the 

King, no remained at London, that he might have an eye to 

15 [gar's party, and event them from exciting any troubles 
8 p, 01 / 


upon that voung princc's account 115 ſeemed to bim, 250 
that time, to be what he had moſt to fear, be! ing ſenfible t 

injuſtice done Edgar ſar heavy upon the minds of. thoſe 10 
were well-affecteq to the ancient roval family: and therefore, 
to prevent their difcontents trot br eaking out into action, he 
carefled the Prince as well as thoſe of hi: part y. He cven in: 


fnaated tron timé to time, that he had accepted the crown 


19 15 . on account ot Ldgar's you th, willing they ſhould un- 
de! as if he meant to ref ſtore it to the prince When he 
Was 0 of age to govern. With this view he created him carl 
of Ox! 75 al we [ecrned to take a very particular care of Us 


0 on, as it were to qualify him for the government of 


©2 

ok mgdon IN. 

"Mean while Morcard, accompanied with his brother Ed- 
Win, carl 01 Cell er, marched with all expedition againſt 
Toftop, who was now on the ſouth-ſide of the Humber. He 
chu upon him unawares in Lincolnſhire, and put his little 
ariny to 1 compelling him to beta ke himſelf to his ſhips, 
Folton finding he could do no ching confiderable with fo fal! 


Of aililance from thence, But rcelving che king of Scot 
land was not diſpol ſed to luppe wt Him, Ts puts to ea 1 
With defign to make another deſcent on England, Prevented 


. (4 


y contrary; winds, he was driven on the Coaſt of Nord au, 
WICre 1 gccidentally met with what he had been ſeck; ing lo 
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a number of 808 , ſte 8 Sp Scotland, in expectation 
N 


Harold Harfager king of Norway, had lately taken ſome 
"the: OrcadesP, Which belonged to Scotland, and was litting 
Out a more numerous fleet in order to c carry on oy conqueſts, 
Joſton being informed of rhis prince's deſigns, went directly 
to him, pretendiug he was come to propole- to him a more 
noble underta King... He reprefented to him, that a eie 


Opportunity offe red to conc 0 | FER gland, if be would but turn 
his arms that way, J 


he better to bet rſuade him, he told him, 
rhere were in the king dom two powerful factions, both ene 
mies to the king, the Sie for Princ e LEdgar, the 2 1er for the 


duke of Normand ly; and . the B ngliſh being thus 


Urvided, it would not be difficult to {ubduec 8 Addine 
that he 2 71761 f had a Krong Party in Northumb erland, whi 
wou d very much PTONI1QLTC. 1 ne EK CCI ution of this defign. 


9 It conſiſte f ol lxty ſhips. Malimſb. P. 94, Sax. Annal, Others ſay of 
91 5 Brompt. Mat. Weſtm. 

They are —_ called the Illes of . Whatever 1 the ancients have 
0 ot their munber, there are but ty uty ix inhal ite d, the reſt are uled 
only tor paſturage, and are called Holn mes. Orkney lies north of Caithne is, 
in the latitude of fifty-nine and fix «ty degrees. Kagles are in ſuch pl lenty 
here, and do fo much miſchief, that whoever kills one, is entitled. to n hen 
tron) every houſe in the parith, The largeſt of thefe 


ciently Pomonia, twenty-four miles long, v 


ified is Manand, an- 
3 } BEES a x R$ 
g, whereon ſtands the only rema: cable 


town, called Kirke. |, famous for. St. At: ignus's church; and the -biſho; Þ of 
Orkney's s palace. Ther itles were firſt in 1abited by the Picts, who kept Pol- 
{ellion of them dil deſtroyed in 83 9, by 3 II. of Scotla und; from wWhicl 
te they were in} 1c o the Scots, ti [| delivere (| un by Donald Ban the 


Ys 


ulurper in 1099, 0 Min gnus king of Norw ay ; but 


n 1203, they were tut. 


denn out of the ſtone. 


made him believe, the king his brother was es ctremeiy, odig 
to the Engliſh, and would be certainly deſerted by them, 
ſoon as there appeared in England Bl toreign : army 0 


enough to {upport his enemies. Harfager, greedy of f 
and already devouring in his ima gination ſo noble a priz 


14.481 
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wanted not nen {olicitation to engage i in this Project. Pre. 


pollefied by Toſton of the practicableneſs of the thing, 
relolyed 15 employ all his forces in making io glor! 
1 S 


LOS 
conqueſt. 


Whillt the king of Nor way was making his 5 wh 


„440 4 \.J 


the duke of Normandy was no leſs ſeriouſſythinkl. ng of 1 
to wrell from? Jarold a crown, he had ſo lo ong be en in ex; 


tation of, and which he could not bear to ſee on his ! Ren 


WK! ut extreme regret. \ THO 1gh his rival, in all appearat 


ci 


L 4i 


was firmly feated in his throne, the duke imagined Thy 


* 


able to pull him down, 'Fnce the way by arms was Rilke Obel, 


when all other methods failed. Howev er, to procced 1 


larly, be ſent ambaſtidors to Harold, to require him to de 1 


him up the crown, and in caſe of refutal, to charge him vie) 


the breach of his oath, and declare war againſt him. Ha: 
told the ambaſtadors, . 11 heir maſter had no manner of 5 
„„ to the erown of Engl land: that nppolicg the late k ing 


cc dilpo led Of it in His. tayour, a thing t ne i ngliſh knew 


thing of, it was cont rary to the laws of the lan: 8 
allo not the king to give away the crown according 

c his fancy, much ey to a foreigner. As lor his Pa % 
*© had been elected by thoſe, Who had ths power of placty: 
** the Kings on the throne, and therefore could not ref ion it, 
without the breach of that truſt repo! {ed in him by the . 


14 12 i ay - 
ih. As for the oath, the violation wheregf 
c 1 it having been extorted from him ata time 


not the power to help himſelf, it was null and ve. 

55 —_ lazs of all the nations in the world. In fine, 
hy a , that he knew how to defend bie right again! 
* perſon thar durſt diſpute it with hun.“ This Quarrel bc 
of too great contequence to be decided without a War, Cac 
party took tuch meaſures as he judged moſt likely to pros 
{ueceſsful-4 

The-diike's vexation to be deceived, the defire of revenge, 
the ſhame of FONOUIIC ing Is Pretenſions, and the ples 
hopes of being maſter of England, ſpurred him on to ute 
pollible endeavo! urs to ſucceed in his deſigns. On the « 


tide, Harold” find ling he was like to have fo formid 
adyerfary, thought nothing would be of more 
| the people. to his! intereſts. 

made himſelf more popular than ever. He leſſen. 


3 


1014 
and cauſed juſtice to be auly a nd unpartially adi nite d. 
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line, he fe got nothing that might ſerve to confirm 1 0 
jects in the eſteem and affection the y already had for hun. 1 
labour was not in vain. The En gliſh, charmed with his ft 
e which afforded them fo pleaſa ta proſpect, 
ved to jucrifice their lives and fortunes to lupp ort him 0 
the throne. to which they had raiſed him. Duke Williar: 
for his part, not bei ing ignorant of the reſolution of the En: 
liſh, perceived he had no other way to attain his ends, but 


9 LESS 0 
having forces pro ortionable to thoſe of the enemies he 


refolved to artack. 
The main e was, to raiſe a ſum of money fuf 


ft 
for the charge of ſo great an ung ertaking. lis firſt me 
was, to Convenc an atſembly of f the ſtares of Norm: 1 
obtain their concurrence. But he foin 1d them very backu. 
to comply with his defires. T bs told kim. that “ Norm, 
*. having been drained. of men and money by the late wats, 
** they were ſo far from being in a condition to think e 
„ making new conqueſts, that they were hardly able to de 
© Tend. their own territories againſt the attacks of a Por 8. 

e invader, Behdes „how juſt loever the duke's claim toi 

e land might be, 2 could not tee that any a dvantave * 

s ACCIUC to their country from this ex [cUition, 18 line, | 
* they were not ol )1gcd by their a llegiance to ſerve in fore; 
oh Wark: wherein the flat e had no concern.“ This fout 4 
{wer de t roy ing the duke's hopes of raiſing moncy in u! 91 


way, he bethought himſelf of an expedient, which 8 


to 115 WIIh. TH was to borrow money of private perivt.' 


rendered to- lexander III. king of Scotland, by. treaty with 8. 


- dfagii 
ng uf Nory 


who is laid to build the ſtate ly cathedral at Kirkwal, Ile. 
en med annexed to the erown of Scott: and, In Hoy, one of ches 
one called Dwarfie Stone, thirty-Hx foot long, eightecn WD | 

„ hollowed by art with a ſquare hole of tio foot high 407.2 
_ at one end, is a bed big enough for two men, cg, [ry 
with a pow; ; at the other end is a couch, arid. 
the middle a hearth for a fire, with a hole over it ior the chunney.  Orkeo; 
gives title to an earl, : 

i. Brompton lays, duke William ſent a ſecond meſſage to king! {rol 
offering tO detift from his claims, provided he would marry his Gat gee 
But this is very improbable ; for beſides that our beſt hiſtorians te | 


Young dy was dead, It 15 not ikcly the duke's anibition would bc 15 can 
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an emulation who ſhould be moſt zealous in alliſting their 
Urince. William Fitz-oſbern undertook to {it out forty thips 
Et his own expence. The moſt wealthy, every one accord- 


and gaining ſome of the chief men, the reſt were inſpired with 


ing to his ability, ſubſcribed very large ſums: fo that the 


duke by this method raiſed more roney than he could have 
done by a public tax. But as this was not tullicient, he en- 
»oaged ſeveral of the neighbouring! princes to furnich hin 
wich troops and tranſports, on condition of their having lands 
aſſigned to them in England after the conqueſt. He even de- 
manded the aſſiſtance of France ; but it was not the interceit 
of that crown that the duke of Normandy thould become 
more powerful. Very fortunately, King Philip, who was then 


a minor under the care of the carl of Flanders, obſtructed not 


his proceedings, which a prince that had been old enough to 

have known his own interelts,. would infallibly have done. It 
J 
{ 


it true indeed, the court of France endeavoured to difluade 
the duke from this enterpriſe, but to no purpole *. 


Mean time duke William, who was too wile not to be ſen— 
Able of the weaknels of his title, omitted nothing that might 
ſerve to give it fome colour of juſtice, With this view he 
bethought himſelf of an expedient very proper to blind the 
eves of the wortd ; which was, to procure the pope's appro- 
bation of his undertaking, to whom, it is ſaid, he made a 
promiſe of holding the kingdom of England ot the apoſtolic 
ſce. However this be, the pope very heartily elpouted his 
cauſe, and ſent him a conſecrated banner, as a mark of his 
approbation. Moreover, willing that all chriftians {hould 
know that religion was concerned in the affair, he ſolemnly 
excommunicated all that ſhould dare oppoſe the duke in the 
execution of his project. This approbation was of great” ſer— 
vice to the duke, as it furniſhed him with means to juſtify 

bis intended expedition, and at the fame time removed the 
ſcruples of ſuch, as he was endeavouring to engage in his 
quarrel. But it had not the fame effect in Lngland. Whether 


_ 


the Englith knew nothing of the pope's excommunication, or 


looked upon it as a great partiality, it prevented not tarold 


from equipping a large fleet, and raifing a numerous army, 
with which he reſolutely expected his enemy. 

The charge of keeping ſo conſiderable an armament, could 
not but be very burthentome tothe people, a thing the king 
would have gladly avoided After he had in vain expected 
ſome months the arrival of Duke William, finding he did not 
appear, and the autumnal equinox approached, he unagined 
(purſuant to ſome falle informations he had received) that the 


duke had deferred his expedition till the ſpring. According- 


ly, he thought he might ſafely lay up his ſhips tor the winter, 
and ditband his troops, to {ave an unnecetlary expence. 
But as he was returning to London out of Kent, where he 
had given his laſt orders tor ditbanding the army, news was 
brought him that the king of Norway, accompanied with earl 
Toſton, was entered the Tyne, with a fleet of five hundred 
fail . Surprized at this unexpected invaſion, he haſtily drew 
his army together again, which were diſperſing themſelves. 
But before they were ready. to march, the Norwegians had 
made a great progreſs. Elaving lacked the counties on both 
ſides the Tyne, they put to ſca, and entering the Humber, 
landed their forces on the north ſide *, and ravaged the coun- 
try with inexpreſſible cruelties. Morcard and Edwin endca— 
voured to ſtop their career, with {ome troops. levied in haſte; 
but were vanquiſhed, and their whole army deftroyed 7. 


*& Þ & & 
1 


York, and laid fiege to the city, which they quickly became 
matters of; the inhabitants, who. were unprovided with all 
things neceſſary for their defence, chuſing rather to turrender 
upon terms, than to expoſe themſelves to certain ruin. Mean 
white, Harold advanced with all expedition to give the Nor- 
Woegians battle, who having left their fleet in the Humber, 
were marching towards the North, to compleat the reduc. 
tion of Northumberland, before they proceeded to other Gon- 


{ible haſte, he came up with them at Stanford bridge, on 


the river Derwent, a little below York*. The Norwegians, 


© The carls of Anjou, Poictou, Maine, Boulogne, and Alan earl of Bre- 
tagne. Camd. Introduc. 

William, and the emperor Henry, entered into a league, by which Henry 
bound himſelf to march with all the German forces, againſt any one that 
mould attack Normandy, during William's expedition into England, '. 
Daniel. 

* With a golden Agnus Dei, and one of St. Peter's hairs. 

This was about September 8. R. de Diceto, p. 479. Brompt. 

Malniſb. Huntingd. and Sax. Ann, ſay it conſiſted only of three hundred; 
and Ingulph ſays of two hundred. 

At a place called Richale in the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, S. Dunelm. 


Camden, 


7 The place was Fulford near York. S. Dunelm. 
2 Which Camden fays, is alſo called Battle-Bridge, from this engagement 
between Harold and the Norwegians, In Latin, Pons belli. 


Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the Norwegians advanced towards. 


queſts.” As they marched but flowly, and as Harold made all 


upon his approach, intrenched themſelves in ſo advontiovous 
a poſt, that it ſeemed impoſſible to force them. "Phev + 
poſted on the other ſide of the river, where [there © 
attacking them but by the bridge, of which they 
ſters. Notwithſtanding this, Harold, who was vyerv fenfill. 
how much it behoved him to come ton battle, ordered rhe 
bridge to be inſtantly attacked. The Norwegians ſtoutly de— 
fended it, but could not withſtand the efforts of the Inglith, 
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though animated by the aſtoniſhing valour of one of their own 
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men, who alone detended the bridge againſt the Eugliſh arme 
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the whole army that came from Norwav in ive hund 4 
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theremains was carried off by QOlaus, fon of arti: 
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twenty veſlcls, with the conqueror's:leave. 
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Was taken Upon this Occahon was vers Sreat, uncett here Was 
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found in the camp all that the Norwegians had brought tro 
home, and all they had plundered in the kingdom ®. Bu: 
Harold having be polit. ; 

lelt, raiſed fich dilcontents in his army, as proved--of vers 
ill contequence to him atrerwards®. One would think thi: 
prince, Who was naturally gencron, mould have ſecured th 


hearts of his foldiers, by a liberality which would have colt 
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need of their ſervice. But he confidered, the & ending this 


booty in the war againſt the duke of Normundy, would very 
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Dbecaule their OW Victores leryve to render them ulelels. 
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But tis no lets certain, that Ioancr or later a difcontentec 
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uling them ill. | 

Whilſt Harold was buſicd in the north, in recifvine the d. 
orders occafioned by the Norwegian invaſion, the duke of Nor- 
mandy, who had long waited for a wind at St. Valery, {ct fall 


about the EF Suntorher cnn had 5 : 
AaDOUL-TNC. end OL, September, and had a 1NCEUV pauage tO 
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PFeventy:*11-SUHEX. Lis affirmed, that in leaping afhore; he 
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fel! ll along (1) his ae „ At Which one o te joiqiers fait 
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merrily, “ See, our duke is taking pofleſſion of England, which 
* . "95 


the duke took as good omen. No body appearme 


£ 


> to oppoſe 

his landing, his firſt care was to run up. a. fort near the place 
; 17. . = > 8 6 3 K 0 1 7 

where. he diſembarked ©,- to favour his retreat in caſe of nee 


ity. Some however will have it, that he ſent his ſhips back 
7 T . * * ” Y 8 ga 8 - * 4 : 83 « - 1. 
to Normandy, to let his army fee they had nothing to truſt to 
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but their valour . After ſome davs Nav at Pevenfev, he 
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marched along the ſhore as far as E Utingss, Where he built 
«1 Kron 8 fort 1547 {| . torn of 1 etolvinc thore Ferber | 18 
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blifſhed a maniteſto, ſhowing the reatons of his coming into 
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England; namely, firſt to revenge the death of prince: Alired 
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brother of king. Edward. This, if ever any, was à frivolous 
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was dead, and Flarold never charged with it. Secondl;, to 
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reſtore Robert archb op of Canterbury” to his ſee. 1 18 


was no better reaſon than the firſt; for Robert was banlihéd 
by the general affembly in Edward's reign, and conſequently 
the prelent king could not be blamed for it. Tis very likely 
this article was inſerted in the manifeſto on the pope's account, 
to ſerve as a cover for his partiality to the duke. Thirdly, 


and principally, to offer the Engliſh his aſſiſtance to punith 


a He is 11d to have 100 forty men with his own hand. Brompt. 
„ Adam Brementis 1ays, they took ſo much gold among the ipoil, that 
1 Fa 1 i . 23 IN. ? a 5 

twelve young men could hardly bear it on their ſhoulders, This battle was 
tought nine days before William the Conqueror landed, 

c It was the cuſtom in thoſe days for all the ipoils to be fairly divided 
among the officers and foldiers. 

* Now Pemfex. ; He landed September 29, after having been near a mont! 
upon his paflage. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. Knighton fays, that 
ot his forces at Pevenley, and the other part at Sandwich 
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e In which he lay till for fifteen days, and kept his toldiers from plunder- 
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5 The chief of the cinque-ports, whote Burgalles retain the od title of 
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Harold for preſuming to ſeize the crown, without any right, 
and directly contrary to his oath. It is to be obſerved, he 
made no mention either of Edward's will, or verbal promile, 
and that his ſilence on that head renders this third motive very 
trilling. For indeed, without ſuch a will or promiſe, what 
pretence could the duke of Normandy have to concern him- 
lelf with the affairs of England? Some affirm he founded 
his right on his kindred to Edward; but he was related to 
the late King, only by Emma of Normandy, who had never 
any title to the crown; and beſides, he was himſelf a baſtard. 
But he did not ſo much build his hopes on his maniteſto, as 
on the ſtrength of his army. He was very ſenſible, if he 
obtained the victory, his reaſons would be readily admitted. 
Mean while, not to territy the Englith, he charged his army 
ro injure none, but ſuch as were actually in arms againſt 
him. But neither this precaution, nor his maniteſto gained 
him any friends. The Engliſh could not conceive upon what 
foundation he had entered the kingdom with an army, or what 
advantage any one could have by taking his part. 

The news of the deſcent of the Normans was quickly 
brought to Harold, who was {till in the north, little expect- 
ing this invaſion till the ſpring. As ſoon as he was informed 
of it, he marched to give theſe new enemies battle, whom 
he did not think more formidable than the Norwegians. By 
haſty marches, he came to London, where, upon a review, 
he tound his army very much diminiſhed, not only by the 
battle of Stanford, but by unuſual deſertions, occaſioned by 
rhe diſcontent of his troops. However, all the nobility of 
the kingdom repaired to him, and offered their afhitance on 
an occaſion where it was no leſs their intereſt than his, to 
repel the forcigners, Whilſt he expected at London ſome ot 
his troops that were behind, duke William tent embat- 
ſadors to require him to reſign the crown, and to charge him 
with breach ot oath. He was ſo moved at the haughtinefs 
wherewith the cmbaſladors addrefied him, that he could 
hardly refrain from uſing them ill. However, he governed 
his paſhon, but in return ſent him a menacing and inſulting 
meflage. The duke patiently heard what Harold ordered 
:0 be ſaid to him, and diſmitted the embatladors without any 
anſwer. f | | 

Mean time, Harold having drawn all his forces together, 
encamped about nine miles trom the Norman army, with a 
reſolution to give them battle. Whilit the two armies lay 
thus near one another, ſpies were continually ſent out on both 
tides, cach leader being equally defirous to know the ſtrength 
and poſture of his enemies. But the Englith ſpies magnt- 


ed in ſuch a manner the number and diſcipline of the Nor- 


mans, that the principal officers began to doubt of the ſuc- 
cels of the war h. Gurth, brother to Harold, took occafion 
from theſe reports, to perſuade the king to deter the battle. 
He repreſented to him, “ That by prolonging the time, he 
would find his army to increate continually, whereas the 
cc enemy's forces would daily be diminiſhed. That nothing 
„could anoy the Normans more than wintering m an 
« enemy's country, where they had not yet fo much as one 
« fortified town, and from whence, in all probability, the 
* want of neccflarics would compel them to retire. 
* as he was accuſed of breach of oath, he had reaſon to fear, 
* in caſe he was guilty of the charge, heaven would nat 
„ proſper his arms: neverthelels, if he was abfolutely bent 
to come to an engagement without any farther delay, it 
would be moſt proper for him, not to be preſent himſelt 
in the battle, that he might diſcourage the enemies with 
„e the dread of having a treſh army to deal with, though 
they were ſo fortunate as to obtain the victory. In a word, 
* it he would truſt him with the command of his forces, 
** he would promiſe him, not indeed the victory, which was 
*© 1n the hand ot God alone, but to dic in the defence of 
his country.” The king was deaf to all his brother's 
reatons, replying, “ That by his former actions he had gain— 
* ed the eſteem of the Engliſh, and therefore could not think 
of loſing it again by an inglorious flight. That he had 
*© rather run the hazard of a battle, the ſucceſs whereof was 
vet uncertain, than forfeit his reputation, as he ſhould 
moſt afluredly do, if after ſo near an approach to the 
enemy, he ſhould be known to withdraw. 
*© the Normans were not more formidable than the Nor- 
** weglans; and if he was to fight, he could not do it at 
a better time, than whilſt his army was fluſhed with their 
5 late ſucceſs. In ſhort, that he was reſolved to let his ſub- 
5 jects ſee he was not unworthy of the crown he wore.” 
Duke Wilham perceiving by all Harold's motions, that hc 


4 


C 


k Some of the ſpics took the Normans to be an army of prieſts, becauſe 
they were ſhaven, it being the cuſtom then among the Engliſh to wear long 
beards, Mat. Weſt. 

+ The chief of William's generals were, Euſtace earl of Bologne, William 


advantageous to the duke. 


That, 


That. after. all, 
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was bent to give him battle, advanced a little to ſeize ,, 
advantageous poſt, where he could conveniently draw ty 
his army. | 1 

Whilſt they were preparing for a battle, which was 1, 
decide the fate of both princes, duke William ſeemed t, 
abate ſomething of his haughtineſs. It is to be preſumed, th, 
thoughts of a battle in an enemy's country, where his lg; 
would be irrctriveyable, inſpired him with ſome dread of th, 
event. On the other hand, he could not well forbcar te. 
flecting on the blood that was going to be ſhed in a quarte, 
the juſtice whereot he could not be thoroughly convinced os, 
how much ſoever he ſeemed to be ſo: Be this as it will 
before they engaged, he ſent the king by the hands of 2 cs. 
tain monk theſe tour propoſals, for him to take his Choice, 
The firſt was, to refign the crown, as he was bound by oath, 
By the ſecond, he offered to return into Normandy, provided 
Harold would de him homage for the kingdom of Engl: 
By the third he was ready to refer the differences to tk. 
judgment of the apoſtolic ſee. Laſtly, he propoſed the ce. 
ciding of their quarrel by a fingle combat. It is no wound 
Harold rejected theſe four propoſals, ſeeing they were all { 
As for the two firſt, it is vitible, 
how detrimental they were to Harold. The third fecmes 
ſomething fairer; but the pope having already declared i; 
tavour of the duke, what juſtice could Harold expect from, 
him?! As for the fourth, the advantage plainly lay on the 
duke's fide, ſince in a ſingle combat, he hazarded only his 
perſon, whereas Harold ventured his crown with his lite. 
The victory would have procured the duke of Normandy , 
noble kingdom, whereas it would have only acquired the King 
the glory of conquering. Beſides, Harold was of opinion, 
the deciſion of an affair, where the whole nation was concern. 
ed, ought not to depend on the ſtrength and {kill of a fing! 
arm. His anfwer therefore was, God ſhould determine on 
the morrow the juſtice of their rights. 

The Engliſh ſpent the whole night in carouſing and fing. 
ing, as if they were ſure of the victory. The Normans, ©: 
the contrary, were employed in preparing for the battle, an. 
offering up prayers to God tor ſucceſs. At length, on th: 


14th of October, Harold's birth-day, but much more mc. 


morable for one of the greateſt events that ever happenci 
in England, the two armies engaged. In the front of the 
Englith ſtood the Kentith men, a privilege they had enjove! 
ever ſince the time of the Heptarchy. Harold placed himlelt in 
the centre, and would fight on foot, that his men might beth: 
more encouraged, by ſceing their king expoſed to equal dang: 
with the meaneſt ſoldier. The Normans were drawn up in 
three bodies. Montgomery and Fitz-oſbern conducted th: 
firſt. Geoffrey Martel commanded the ſecond, and the duke 
himſelf headed the body of reſerve, to ſuccour thoſe who 
ſhould moſt want it!. The Normans began to fight with : 


volly of arrows, which being ſhot upwards, were like a thick 


cloud over the heads of the foremoſt body of the Engliſi. 
As their ranks were very cloſe, the arrows did great execution. 
The Englith not being uſed to this way of fighting, were 
at firſt put into ſome diſorder. The Normans willing te 
take advantage of it, vigorouſly attacked them. But ti: 
Enghth immediately falling into good order again, gave the". 
ſo warm a reception, that they were obliged to draw back at 
take breath. Quickly after, they renewed the attack, bu 
met with as brave a refiſtance as before, neither was it . 
their power to break their enemy's ranks. The Englitt 
chuſing rather to die than give way, and the Nori 
aſhamed to retreat, both ſides tought ſtoutly tor a confiderabi 
time, without either gaining ground. The preſence ot the! 
leaders animating the ſoldiers, they every where fought wits 
equal bravery, without the leaſt ſigns of advantage on ents 
ſide. We may judge of the valour of the troops in bo! 
armies by the length of the fight, which began at fevel 11 
the morning, and laſted till night. | 
I thall not take upon me fully to deſeribe this bloody batt! 
I find ſo much confufion in the accounts of the hiſtorians. 
that I dare not flatter myſelf with being able to give a cle 
and diſtinct notion of the thing. I ſhall content myſelf thee: 
tore with the mention of two circumſtances, which, all hi/- 
torians unanimouſly agree, gave the Normans the victor" 
The fight had laſted all day, and the ſucceſs was yet very wu: 
certain, when duke William bethought himſelf of a fir 
tagem, which made victory incline to his fide. This prince, 
who was very experienced, perceiving there was no breaking 
the ranks of the Engliſh, ordered his troops to retreat as the! 
tought, as if they were diſcouraged, but withal, to be vet 
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and betake themſelves to flight. 


of Morcard and Edwin. 


Vas at laſt diſcovered by one 
an private marks known only to herſelf, The duke ſent the body to his 


Wearcful to keep their ranks. This order being executed, the 


Engliſh looked upon the enemies retreat as the beginning of 
their victory. Poſſeſſed with this notion, they encouraged 
one another with reiterated ſhouts, to preſs the retiring ene- 
mies. Their eagerneſs made them break their ranks, that 


they might puſh them with the greater impetuoſity, imagining 


they were upon the point of taking to flight. Then it was, 
that the Normans, finding their ſtratagem had taken effect, 
* ſtood their ground, and by a diſcipline they had long been 
uſed to, cloſed their ranks, and falling on the difordered 
Engliſh, made a terrible ſlaughter of them. Harold, enraged 
to ſce the victory, which a moment before he thought himſelf 
ſure of, ſnatched out of his hands, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 


to rally his diſordered troops. His labour was not altogether 
in vain, for at laſt he drew up, on a riſing ground at a little 


uiſtance from the field of battle, a good body of foot, which 
became at length very conſiderable, by being continually join- 
ed by the flying troops. . 
being yet far from complete, whilſt fo ſtrong a body of the 


The duke of Normandy's victory 


Engliſh kept together, he ordered them to be attacked with 
great fury. But the Engliſh received them with that bravery, 


and the Normans loſt ſuch numbers of their men, that the 
fortune of the day ſeemed ſtill very doubtful. 


The approach 
of the night, and the reſolution of the Engliſh, making the 
duke deſpair of penetrating their ranks, he began to think 


himſelf conquered fince he was not entirely victorious. Pro- 
bably, the Engliſh army might have retreated in good order, 
by favour of the night, if Harold could have reſolved to leave 
his enemy in poſſeſſion of the field of battle, at a time when 


the loſs on both fides was pretty equal. But apprehending 
his retreat might be prejudicial to his affairs, and derogatory 


to his reputation, he would maintain his poſt, and not give 


the enemy that advantage. Beſides, he was in hopes of rally- 


ing his whole army during the night, and renewing the fight 


the next morning. | 

Mean time the duke, perceiving the night was like to rob 
him of the glory of a complete victory, made one effort 
more to drive the Engliſh from their poſt. In this laſt onſet, 
Harold was flain by an arrow ſhot into his brains *. His 
troops diſheartened at this fatal accident, began to give ground, 
Thus Harold's death was 
the ſecond thing that procured the Normans the victory, and 
put the Engliſh entirely to rout. They were purſued as long 
as day laſted ; and in this purſuit it was, that a terrible 
laughter was made, the conquerors killing without mercy all 
they could overtake, to ſave the trouble of guarding the 
priſoners. The darkneſs of the night however ſaved a good 
part of the Engliſh army, who retreated under the conduct 
Theſe two lords, who had all 
along firmly adhered to Harold, ſceing he was flain, as well 
as Gurth and Lewin his brothers, ſubmitted at length to pro- 
vidence, having given, the whole day, viſible marks of their 
valour. This long and bloody battle coſt the duke of Nor- 


mandy fix thouſand men; but the Engliſh loſt a much greater 
number m. | 
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Duke William, at the height of his wiſhes, gave orders 
for the whole army to fall upon their Knees, and return God 
thanks for ſo ſignal a victory. After ditcharging fo juſt a 
duty, he cauſed his tent to be pitched in the field of battle, 
and ſpent the reſidue of the night among the ſlain, On the 
morrow he ordered his own dead to be buried, and gave the 
Engliſh peaſants leave to do the ſame office for the others. 
The bodies of the king and his brothers being found, he ſent 
them to Gith their mother, who gave them as honourable a 
burial as the circumſtances of the time would permit, in 
Waltham-Abby, founded by the king her fon a, 

Thus fell Harold, ſword in hand, in defence not only of 
his own, but of his country's cauſe, againſt the ambition of 
the duke of Normandy. The hiſtorians, who wrote in the 
reigns of the conqueror and his ſons, have endeavoured to 
blacken the memory of Harold, to juſtify in ſome meaſure, 
the ambition of the duke. Bur all they have ſaid againſt this 


laſt Saxon king, tends only to the imputation of breach of 


oath, on which we have ſeen what he alledged in his own 
vindication. He might have been much more juſtly blamed 
for his ſecret practices, in procuring prince Edgar to be ex- 
cluded from the throne, who alone had a right to aſpire to it. 
But the ſtic klers for the duke took care not to dwell on that 
head, fince their reproaches againſt Harold would have touch- 
ed the duke no leſs than his adverſary. However this be, 
Harold may be ſaid to have been more worthy of the crown, 
had he been leſs forward to obtain it. He gained the love 
and eſteem of the Engliſh whilſt he was but a private man, 
and acted nothing during his ſhort reign®, which tended to 
leflen their affection. He fought within the ſpace of a few 
days, two great battles, with very different ſueceſs. In the 
firſt, his conduct and valour procurcd him a ſignal victory over 
the king of Norway; and his unhappy ſucceſs in the laſt, 
muſt be wholly aſcribed to his ill fortune. As for his other 
perſonal qualities, he was honeſt, obliging, affable, excceding 


generous; in a word, he was endowed with all the virtues 


which form a great prince: | 

Harold was twice married. By his firſt wife, whoſe name 
is unknown, he had three ſons, Edmund, Goodwin, and 
Magnus, who retired into Ircland after the death of their fa- 
ther. By his ſecond wife, Algitha, ſiſter of Morcard and 
Edwin, he had a fon called Wolf, who was but a child at 
the time of the battle of Haſtings, and was afterwards knight- 
ed by William Rufus. By his ſecond marriage, he had alto 
two daughters; of whom Gunilda, the eldeſt, falling blind, 
paſted her days in a nunnery. The youngeſt was married to 
Waldemar king of Ruſha, by whom ſhe had a daughter, who 
was wife to Waldemar king of Denmark. 

Thus ended in England the empire of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which began above ſix hundred years before the perſon of 
Hengiſt the firſt king of Kent. We ſhall ſee in the follow- 
ing book how England fell under the dominion of the 
Normans. = 


E ; 
. 


T H 


Keign of ETHELRED II. to the Norman Conqueſt; that 18, from 979, to 1066. 


; 1 having ſeen what paſſed in England from the 


\ beginning of the reign of Ethelred II. to the end of the 
dominion of the Saxons, it is not to be expected that this pe- 
riod ſhould afford much matter for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory : 
in general, this century may be termed the age of ignorance, 
with reſpect to all Europe, but more eſpecially with regard to 
England. If there was oecaſion, it would be very difficult to 
alſign the cauſes of this univerſal Ignorance, not only in this 
Kingdom, but in all other chriſtian ſtates. But it will ſuffice 
to alledge one, peculiar to England ; I mean the wars the 
Kingdom was perpetually troubled with. The arms of the 
Pagans, which triumphed throughout the whole kingdom, 


KR. de Diceto and Huntingd. ſay, that Harold was not killed outright, 


but the multitude ruſhing on, made an end of him. 


| He had three horſes killed that day under him, Without loſing one drop 


of his blood. Malmſb. 


* This battle was fought near Heathfield in Suſſex, in the place where 


| 8 has town of Battle now ande, ſo called from this day's action, wherein our 
33 dern hiſtorians ſay were ſlain above threeſcore thouſand Engliſhmen. 


Þ An ancient manuſcript in the Cottonian library relates, that the king's 
body was hard to be known by reaſon of its being covered with wounds, but 


who had been his miſtreſs, by the means of cer- 


ſcarce left the Engliſh the liberty of profeſſing their religion, 


and conſequently, our knowledge of the affairs of the church 
in thoſe days muſt be very imperfect. Accordingly, I ſhall 
confine what I have to ſay on this ſubject to a few heads, con- 
cerning the doctrines, councils, ſome particulars relating to 
certain ſees, and the moſt noted perſons among the clergy. 
What attempts ſoever have been made at ſundry times to 
prove the antiquity of tranſubſtantiation, it could never be 
ſhown to be the doctrine of the church of England, before the 
time I am {peaking of. On the contrary, 1t evidently appears 
from the homilies or ſermons which were read in the churches 
for the inſtruction of the people, that the church in thoſe days 


mother without any ranſom, though ſhe is ſaid to have offered him its weight 
in gold. But though all others agree that Harold fell in this battle, yet 
Knighton from Giraldus Cambrenkis aſſerts he was not flain, but eicapiug, 
retired to a cell near St. John's church in Cheſter, and died there an ancho- 
ret, as was owned by himſelf in his laſt confeſſion when he lay a dying. In 
memory whereof they ſhewed his tamb when Knighton wrote, 

Ot nine months and nine days. 

? Tyrrel fays, (from Speed) the was mother to Waldemar the firſt king 
of Denmark of that name; from whom the Daniſh kings for many years 
after ſucceeded, | | 
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was very far from believing any ſuch thing. There 15 ſtill 


extant a tranſlation of thoſe homilies 4, alcribed to Eltric, 


who lived under Ethelred II. from wacence any man may be 
convinced, that the church of England was then of a 1 77 
contrary opinion. But that the reader may judge for himfe t, 
I {hall lay before him an extract of one of thete homilics re- 
lating to this ſubject. — 5 

« There is a great difference between the inviſible virtue 
c of this ſacrament, and what it appears to us in the quali- 
ce ties of its own nature. In its own nature 'tis corruptible 
« hread and wine; but by virtue of the divine inſtitution, 


« *tis truly the body and blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, al⸗ 


* ter conſecration, not in a corporeal, but ſpiritual manner, 
« The body in which - Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered, and the eucha- 
« riſtical body, are widely different. The firſt was born ol 
ce the bleffed Virgin, and conſiſted of blood, bones, nerves, 
„„ linbs, animated with a rational ſoul. But the body which 
& we call euchariſtical, is made up of ſeveral grains of wheat. 
« [r has neither blood, bone, nerve, limb, nor ſoul in it. We 
« are therefore not to form any corporeal idea of it, but to 
© underſtand it wholly in a. ſpiritüal ſenſe. In the euchariſt, 
& whatever repairs our nature, and forms us to a better lite, 
« proceeds entirely from a myſtic virtue, and ſpiritual ope- 
« ration. For this reaſon, the eüchariſt is called a ſacrament, 
«© becauſe one thing appears to our ſenſes, and- another to 
« Our underitanding. What in the ſacrament is the object of 
ce ſight, has a corporeal ſigurè: but what is repreſented to 


„ gur underſtanding, has a ſpiritual force and-efficacy. More- 
ee Over, the body of Chriſt, who ſuffered and roſe from the 


<« dend, is eternal and impaſſible, and no more ſubject to de- 
& gay or death; whereas the euchariſt is not eternal, but cor- 
„e xuptible, fubject to the force of time, and diviſible into 
many parts. . N 
ce the common channels of the body; but notwithſtanding, 
«© the ſpiritual efficacy of it remains in every part. A great 
© many perſons receive this holy body or euchariſt, an yet 
the multitude of receivers weakens not the force of the opc- 
« ration, the virtue of the ſacrament. being lodged in every 
& part of What is Conſeerated, the leaſt part having as much 
ellicacy as the greateſt... The reaſon is, becauſe the virtue 
does not operate in proportion to the corporeal magnitude, 
but by means. of- the divine inſtitution. 

& The ſacrament is a type and pledge, but the body of 
our Lord Jefus Chrilt is the truth and reality of the repre- 
ſentation. God has vouchſafed to give us this pledge or 
carneſt, till we come to the truth itlelt, and then the pledge 
will difappear. For, as hath been obſerved, the holy Eu— 
chariſt is the body of Jeſus Chriſt not corporeally but ſpi— 
ritually®, The apoſtle St. Paul, ſpeaking of the Ifraelites, 
has thete words: I would not that you ſhould be igno— 
rant, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and 
pailed through the fea; and were all baptized unto Moles, 
in the cloud and in. the ſea; and did all eat the fame ſpi— 
ritual meat, and did all drink the ſame ſpiritual drink: tor 
they arank oi the {piritual rock that followed them, and thut 
cc rock was Chriſt. That rock, from whence the water 


e ſtowed, was not Chriſt in reality, but a type and reprefen- 
* tation of Jeſus Chriſt, who made this gracious declaration 
60 


e und drink; ant out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living 


& water. Þy this he underſtood. the Holy Ghoſt, which 
thole that, believed on him ſhould receive. The apoſtle 
declares, that the children of Ifracl, who were in the wil- 
dernels, eat the fame ſpiritual meat, and drank the ſame 
ſpiritual drink, becauſe the manna, with which they were 
ſupported forty years together, and the water which flow- 
ed from the rocks, were types of the body and blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt, which are duly offered in the church. That 
manna and that water were the fame which we now offer, 

not. corporcally, but ſpiritually, To underſtand this, ob- 

. kerye: that our Lord. Jeſus Chriſt, before his paſſion, conte- 
crateck the bread and, wine into the facrament of the eucha- 
riſt, and ſaid, This is my body; 'Fhis is my blood : al- 


* 
— 


though-n1s jzuſion was not over when he pronounced theſe 
words, yet by:a myſtical operation, he changed the bread 
hto his body, and the wine mnto:h1s blood, juſt as he had 


4 Thefe homilies are in Latin ſtiled Sermones Catholici: the tranſlation of 
them into old Engliſh is preſerved in the Bodleian Library, and in that of 
Bennes College in Cambridge. | 
. Non -corporaliter ſed ſpiritualiter. 


* g 


„Sancta Dei genettix Virgo Maiia & omnes ſancti Dei intercedant pro 
nobis peccatoribus ad Dominum, ut mereamur ab eo adjuvari & ſalvari, 
& qui vivis & regnas Deus.“ Now this amounts to no more than a wiſh 
tor their intercetion, and is far from a direct invocation. This office is 
trantlated by Mi. Elitob Immediate addreſs, as far as we can diſcover, did 
not prevail in England till the tenth century: at which time, in the ho- 
mily of the afſunption of the Bleſſed Virgin, there is a direct prayer to the 


Tis ground by the teeth, and paſſes through 


to all the faithful: If any man thirſt, let him come ro me 
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* done in the wilderneſs before his incarnation, when be 
turned the manna into his fleth, and the water that flow. 
from the: rock, into his own blood.” 

As this explanation is a clear evidence, that at the time thi; 
homily was pcnned, the church of England believed not tray. 
ſubſtantiation, ſo it is no leſs manifeſt that. Elfric, who tran. 
lated it into Latin, was of the fame opinion with the author 
Tis true, there is ſome diſpute about the perſon of the tran. 
lator. Some believe him to be Eltric archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury. Others ſay it was Elfric the grammarian, ſurname 
Putta, who was archbiſhop of York. But which ever of 11; 
two it was, they both lived in'the reign of Ethelred II. ay 
neither of them was ever accuſed of heterodoxy. But as 1; 
might be objected, that Elfric was not of the tame opinion 
with the author, whom he tranſlated, though that is not ver, 
likely, the contrary is evident from the following words «; 
the fame Eltric, in one of his letters to the clergy, ** 7, 
*© tacrifice of the euchariſt is not the body in which our S. 
viour ſuffered for us, nor the blood he thed for our fakes; 
but "tis the tame body and the ſame blood ſpiritually, just 
as the manna was which fell from Heaven, and the Water 
which flowed from the rock.” 'Tis therefore moſt cer. 
tain, from the teſtemony of a prelate, who was at the head 
of the church of Engl ind, that the doctrine of tranſubſtanti. 
ation was not introduced into that church in the time ot 
Ethelred II. who aſcended the throne in 979. There is n9 
way to evade the force of this proof, but by ailerting the honii. 
ly to be ſpurious. But this is much eafter faid than proved. 
It is not the ſame with regard to the invocation of the 
blefled virgin, and of the faints in glory, ſince, on the con- 
trary, we find it was practiied in England in this very cen— 
tury. This is manifeſt from Canute the Great's charter to e 
abbey of Glafſenbury, where there is mention of he bleu 
virgin, and all the other ſaints. But as the authority of, 
charters. of thoſe days are not equally adinitted by all, th. 
tame thing may be proved from a public litany then Feud in 
the church. Here we fee that after the invocation of the hol. 
trinity, theie words are thrice repeated, O holy Miry, 
for us: After which the angels and ſaints were addreiled 19 
(by name). It is to be obſerved, when this practice was fi: 
introduced, the application to the bleſſed virgin and ſaints was 
not ſo direct; * May the holy virgin the mother of God, and 
* all the laints intercede for us.” "Theſe are the words in 
the public office of canonical hours uſed by the Anglo-Six- 
ons*. This office, which is in Latin, affords this remark, 


cc 


cc 


that although the leflons, prayers, pfalms, Lord's prayer and 


creed, are in the fame tongue, yet at the end of each article 


of verſe, there follows a Saxon tranſlation in a paraphraſtical 


way, tnat the pcople might underſtand what was ſaid. 
Among the canons, which go under the name of Elfric, 
who lived in the reign of Ethelred II. the XXXIIId obljoc: 


. 


prielts to have by them two forts of conſecrated oil, one fer 
Children, and another for the fick; and enjoins that the ficl: 
ſhould be always anointed upon their beds, and ſhould cos 
tels themiclves before the ceremony of anointing pafſed upon 
them, Which no prieſt was to preſume to perform till defired 
by the fick perſon. Whence it may be inferred, they did no! 
ſtay till the ſtek were in their laſt agonics, before they adn: 
niſtered the extreme unction. | 

In the XXXIIId canon, the four firſt general councils® at 
put upon the ſame foot with the four goſpels; but thoſe e. 
later ages are not of ſo great authority. Hence 'tis cviden 
that the author of theſe canons did not think all the gener! 
councils were infallible, Had he been of this opinion, I 
would not have given a greater authority to the four firit 
than to the other. councils &. | | 


From the beginning of the reign of Ethelred II. to ti 


Norman conqueſt, we find in the ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of Fu. 


land but two councils. In all appearance, the wars with 11: 
Danes prevented the biſhops from aſſembling more frequent!) 
or rather were the reaſon that the acts of theſe convention 
are loſt, Both theſe. councils*, one at Engſham, and th: 
other at Haba, were held, whilſt Elphcgus, was archbitho}. 
The moſt remarkable canons are as follow. : 

In the council of Engſham, the IId canon. cnjoins-the-cc- 
Iibacy of the clergy, . 


Bleſled, Virgin to intercede for them. Col. Eecl. Hi, p- 214. 

The XXIIId orders the prieſt to read on Sundays and holidays, the 
Goſpel, the Lord's Prayer, and Creed in Engliſh. 

Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon. 

This is directly oppohte to the doctrines of the modern church 0! 
Rome, which pays the fame ſubmiſſion to the decrees of the council of Ties! 
as of Nice, and reckons the churches in all ages infallible, | 

* They were made up of Seculars as well as Eccleſiaſticks, and the con 
tutions paſſed there related both to church and ſtate. Coll. Eccl. III“ 
p- 208. 
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them among the thancs of the ſecond clais, that is, 


Arbe IXth forbids all perſons to do any wrong to the church, 
eiect a clergyman out of his benefice without the conſent of 


biſhop. 
233 X VItth, every Friday was to be a faſt, unleſs it fell 


on a holiday“. 

The XXth enjoins frequent confeſſions, and the people are 
dee to receive the ſacrament three times, at Jeatt, in a 

ar *. 

The council of Haba has but one canon worth notice. 
1 the ſecond, every chriſtian was obliged to faſt three days 
With bread | and water, before the feaſt of St. Michael, and to 
diſtribute among the poor what he thould have caten in theſe 
three day's. | | 

This is all worth remarking in theſe two ſynods. But to 
7 Hy the place of councils, we have the eccleſiaſtical laws of 
ate the Great, and Edward the Confeſlor; tome of which 
ul inſert, to thew the great regard thoſe two een had 

The following ones are Canute's*. 

The IVch cnjoins all chriſtians to pay great reſpect to the 
Hergy „becauſe their iacerdotal functions are extremely bene— 
ficial to the people. 

By the Vin, it a prieſt was accuſed of any crime, he had 
the liberty of purging himſelf by ſay ing mals, and receiving 
the euchar1it. 

The XiIth recommends celibacy to the clergy, and ranks 
among 
the gentry b. 

The XXch ordains, that at funcrals the ducs ſhall be paid 
upon the breaking up of the ground ; and that the dues thall 


be paid ro the pariſh the deccaſed belonged to, though he 


was buried eljewhere. | 
The X XII enjoins the obſervance of Sunday, from Satur- 


day three. o'clock in the afternoon, till Monday break ot 


Cay. 
The XXIIId determines the times of faſting, and places 
* 9 4 ® * * a . a . F'* = 15 
the vigils of the feſtivals of the bleſled Virgin, and of the 
apoftl. s, among the faſts. 

There are ſeveral others relating to the payment of tyrhes 
and PETEr= [Lt HEES the Violators Of the priv leges ol the clergy, 
and the like, in favour of the church. 

It is likewiſe decreed by theie laws, that every chriſtian 
ſhould learn the Lord's Prayer, and the Apoſtle's Creed; other- 
Wile, they were allo wed neither to ſtand godfather, nor re- 


=ccive the communion, nor have chritftan burial. 


Tae eccleiiaitical laws of Edward the Conteflor run chiefly 
15 the protection of the church and clergy 
ce Iſt forbids the moleſting a clergyman, contrary to the 
8 our of the privileges of the Church. 
he Hd appoints certain days, whercon all procecdings 
in the courts of juſtice were to ceaſe. 
By the IId, the church's cauſes were to be tried firſt. 
The IVth firmly eſtabliſhes the immunities of thoſe who in 
any wile depend on the church, and ordains that they thall 
ot be obliged to anſwer any plea, &c. except in the eccleſi- 
aſtical court. 
The Vth confirms the privileges of ſanctuary to churches, 
and extends it even to prieſts houles. | 
By the VIth, if any perſon broke in upon the privileges 


* 


of the church, he had no « ay to get off, but by ſubmitting 


to the renee ot the biſhop. 


The VIIth orders the punctual payment of ty hes, and ſets 
forth what is to be paid. 

The [Xth determines the circumſtances relating to the or- 
deal trial. 

The XIIth ſettles the fine of manbote, or the ſum to be 
paid to the Lord for killing any of his vailals or flaves. The 
a} Ys anch the archbiſhop's manbote is fixed at the ſame ſum. 

By the XIIIch all found treaſure belongs to the king, unleſs 
it be tound in a church or church yard ; then the gold is the 
King's, and the filver the church's “. 

It is viſible throughout theſe laws, that the clergy took care 
5 themſelves, when they met with devout and eaſy princes, 
ol ſuch as nn in necd of their intereſt. 

But notwit hſtanding their great condeſcenſion of the Saxon 
Eings for the clergy, they could not retain the privilege of 

chufin: g their bilkojs and abbots. Whilſt the prelates con- 


** * +} 
The XIXth enjoins widows to ©: ay twelve months after the death of 
ws ir huſbands, betore they marry again, 


The XXIIId orders, that the yearly naval expedition be pertormed 

une after Faſter. 

In the preamnble, it is ſaid theſe laws were drawn 55 at Wincheſter by 

tho advice ot the wile men of the n: ation, that 1s, the pre! ares and nobles. 
Ius in Dr. Wilkins is the VIth. The law lays, if a prieſt abſtains from 

a woman, may God have mercy upon him, and let him have the w orldly ho- 

nour of a thane. W. ilkins, p. 129. c. 6. 


© The original law in Dr. Wilkins 1 ſays, the gold is all the king's, and half 
the lilver, and the other half goes to the church. 


* Creditou or Kirton ſtands on the Creden in Devonſlure; there are now 
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fined themſelves within the bounds of their paſtoral functions, 
and raeddled not with civil matters, the power ot clecting Was 
freely left to the chapters. But when the bithops were become 
rich and popular, and began to interpoſe in ate affairs, by 
reaton of the fiefs they were poſletled of, it was of great con- 
lequence to the king to have ſuch biſhops and : Hbots as were 
in their intereſt, or at leaſt, were obliged to them tor their pre- 
terments. Accordingly, the King began t to interpote jg elec- 

tions, by way of canvatling, Dr re Commend: ation, and ver; 


otten by retuting to put in pofle fon of the ficts belonging 0 
the church or abbey, ſuch prelates and abbots as they did not 
likes. In fine, the authority of the court by degrees prevailed 
ſo, that in the time of Ethelred II. the Monks had entirely lott 
the privilege of chuſing their abbots, as appears from Ingul- 
phus. “ In thole days, favs he, the Monks and Abbots ſel— 

dom reforted to court. But ever fince the kings have dif- 

poſed of the Abbics, the Monks have made intereft with 
„ the courticrs, winch ſometimes colt them very dear.“ This 
hiſtorian loudly a ins of this abuſe, though he hünfelt 
was inſtalled in the abbev of Croyland by the jane m er 
that is, by the ſolc will and pleaſure of William the Conunc- 
ror, 

There were but Within ths 
The fee of Kirton in Weflex “ . 
removed to Exeter“ and the ſee of I.indisſa Tn in e 
berland to Durham. Aldhun biſhop of Lindlistarn, being 
diſturbed in that little in and þv- the incurſions of the Ban x 
reſided at Durham, carrying with him the relics. of St. Cuth 
Bert. kle Hüllt a cath ral, and fixed his lee there, where 1t 
has remained to this day *. 

In 981, the archiepitcopal ſee of N rbury acquired a 


new juriſdiction in Wales. Gucan, a Welth prieſt, being 


two removals of biſhops ſces 
period Jam going over. 


choſen bithop of Landaff, and r by archbi ſho; 


Dunſtan, this precedent was tollowed by his fucceffors, who 
like him o ned the archbiſhop of Canterbury tor their metro- 
politan. Some infer from hence, that all the Britiſh biff DOPE 
at the fame time owned. the: ſuperiority. of the. church of 
Rome. But this coniequence cannot be admitted. It 1s cer- 
tain, the biſhops of St. Davids all along cx: 1 the archie- 
pi 'copal functions in Wales, till the ume of Henry I. and 
that without the ornament of the pall, the mark of ſubmiffion 
to the POPC. 

As the archbiſhops of Canter! Jury and 
grcateſt ligure among 


York made the 
the Englith prelates, during the laſt pe- 
riod of the Saxon monarchy „ it will not be anne briefly to 
carry down the ſucceſſion of each of theſe fees. This will be 
of iervice towards clearing what has been already, or ſhall be 
hereatter, related of the allairs of the church: | 
Frhelgar, Dunſtan's ſucceffor, was archbiſhop but once 
year and three months, and was tucceeded by Siricius. This 
prelate 1 is blamed by all the hiſtorians, for a. ift ing ELthelred to 
give money to the Danes, Which ſferved only to allure them 
hither, inſtead of keeping them away. But perhaps they who 


exclaimed againſt him molt, would have given the 1 advice, 


had they been in his place. Eliric, tranſlator of the Saxon 
Homhes, fuccceded him in 995, and was followed in noob, 
by El; hegus, who was murdered by the hands of the Danes, 
Lantr A PTE ſhop of Canterbury in the Conqucior's time, 
very much queſtioned whether Elphegus might properly be 
called a martyr, fince he was not in. illacred on account of re- 
ligion, but only becauſe he would not conſent the people of 
his diocete ſhould be taxed. to pay his ranſom. Ante!m, Abbor 
of Bec, whom he conſulted on this occation, told him, he 
who cholſc to die rather than to do an unjuſt thing, received by. 
his death the crown of Martyrdom. 3 Tncceeded Ei 
phegus in 1013. He was kept priſoner ſome time by the 

and after the recovery of his liberty, retired into 
France till the ſtorm was over. Atterwards, he returned to 
his ſce, and died in 1020. Egelnoth, called the Good, was 
his fucceffor. In the time of theſe two archbithops, St. Au- 
guſtin's monaſtery was much degenerated by tne licentious 
lives of the Monks, who indeed wore the religious habit, 
but with little obſervance of the rule. The caule of this al- 
teration was, the maffacring of all the Monks, except four, 
when Canterbury was taken by the Danes. The ſecular 
clergy, who afterwards ſupplicd the place of the dead Monks, 


no footſteps of its having been a biſhop's fee, but a great meadow called 


My Lord's Meadow, 

© - This vity ſtands on the river called Iſe by the Britons, and Ex by th 
S:xo0ns, whence the name Iſen and Exanceſter. The Welſh call it to this 455 1 
Caeriſe. It was made a biſliop's fee by Edward the Confefſor, in 104%, 
Leofric a Burgundian was the firſt bithop. Here are fifteen churches. Ihe 
organ in the cathedral is the largeit in 1 noland, the greateſt pipe Leing tit- 
teen inches diameter, The city is about 2 wile and a Half. in Coup. 


Durham being almoſt furrounded w. [th the river Were, was called by 
ls (the city being 1cated vi. CL 
40 U. the YE. al QUT, 


the Saxons, Dunholme, Dun tgntving a hi! 


and Holme, that 1s, a er it was built 
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were willing to enjoy the revenues and privileges of the mo- 
naſtery, but not to be tied to the rule obſerved there before. 
They took greater liberties than the old monks, and gave the 
title of dean to their ſuperior, inſtead of that ot abbot, 
which remained till the time of archbiſhop Lanfranc, who 


changed it into Prior. But to return to Egelnoth. This pre- 


late raiſed the ſee of Canterbury to its former luſtre, being 
ſupported by Canute the Great, with whom he was much in 
favours. He was ſucceeded by Edfius, who had been king 
Harold's chaplain h. He governed the church till the year 
1050, either by himſelf, whilſt his health permitted, or by a 
chorepiſcopus, when diſabled by ſickneſs. This chorepiſco- 
pus, who exerciſed all the archiepiſcopal functions, reſided at 
St. Martin's in the Field's'. Robert, a Norman monk, made 
biſhop of London by Edward the Confeflor, was by the fame 
prince promoted to the ſee of Canterbury after Edfius. He 
was driven from thence in the manner before related, and 
baniſhed the kingdom by an affembly-general, and Stigand, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, placed in his room. Robert appealed 
to the pope againſt theſe proceedings; but Stigand, notwith- 
ſtanding the appeal, and without ſtay ing for the pope's de- 
termination, who for that reaſon ſuſpended him, got himſelf 
conſecrated. But, notwithſtanding his ſuſpenſion, and though 
he had never applied to Rome for the pall, he exerciſed all 
the metropolitical functions, till he was depoſed in William 
the Conqueror's time E. Very probably, in thoſe days, the 
Engliſh were not of opinion that the archbiſhops elect could 
not exerciſe their functions till the pope was pleaſed to im- 
power them, or that the pope's bare ſuſpenfion was ſufficient 
to put a ſtop to their acting as primates. | HET 

The ſucceſſion of the archbithops of York was as follows. 
After the death of Oſwald }, Adulph ſucceeded him in 993, 
and governed his church till 1002, when by his death he 
made room for Wulſtan II. who, after twenty-one years, 
was ſucceeded by Eltric Putta, ſurnamed the Grammarian, 
thought by ſome to be the author of the tranſlation of the 
Saxon homilies. To him ſucceeded Kinfiusm, in 10509; 
after whom came Aldred, who was alive at the conquett. 

Among the biſhops of note in thoſe days, Wultttan, bithop 
of Worceſter, was a perſon of an extraordinary character in 
tome men's opinion, though Lantranc thought him unquali- 
fied for the ottice of a biſhop, for his ſtupidity and want of 
Jearning. But this 1s not the firſt time that weak men have 
been made to paſs for ſaints. This prelate being conſecrated 
by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, made his profeſſion of ca— 
nonical obedience to Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho” 
ſuſpended by the pope. To account for this diſregard of the 
pope's ſuſpenſion, it is pretended the ſubmiſſion was made to 
the ſee of Canterbury, and not to the perſon of Stigand : but 
when ſuch aflertions are advanced, they ſhould be ſupported 
with ſome authorities, whereas this here is deſtitute of all. 

Edmund, biſhop of Durham, was remarkable for the man- 
ner of his election. The chapter of Durham being met to 
elect a biſhop, and not being able to agree upon their man, 
1:dmund, a prieſt of that church, ſaid jeſtingly, that fince they 
were at a lols whom to chuſe, they had as good take him 
and make him a biſhop. As miracles were then much in 
vogue, the chapter looked upon this motion as a divine im- 
pulſe, and ſo unanimoufly agreed to elect him. Edmund be- 
came famous for his courage and boldneſs in reprimanding 
vice, even in perſons of the higheſt birth and ſtations. 

We muſt allo reckon in the number of illuſtrious perſons 
of that age, certain Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, who flouriſhed in 
Sweden and Norway. Olaus Scot Kunung, king of Sweden, 
deſigning to turn Chriſtian, deſired Ethelred to ſend him ſome 
miffionaries to inſtruct him in the goſpel. Sigefrid, arch- 
deacon of York (and not archbiſhop, as a Swediſh writer 
will have it), Efkil, Gunichild, Rudolf, and Bernard or Da- 
vid undertook this miſſion. Sigefrid was made biſhop of 


Wexia, a city in the province of Smaland, in Sweden, and 


baptized Olaus. Some ſay, however, he received baptiſin at 


7. Egelnoth, who was archbiſhop ſeventeen years, refufed to crown king 
Harold, telling him he was enjoined by Canute his tather to ſet the crown 
upon none but the iſſue of queen Emma, Then laying the crown on the 
altar, he denounced an umprecation againſt any biſhop that ſhould venture 
to perform the ceremony. Harpsfield, This, if true, is another argument 
againſt Canute's will. | 

* Edſius crowned or anointed king Edward the Confeflor, on Eaſter-duy, 
and then preached upon the occaſion. Sax. Ann, MEXII, This is the firſt 
coronation-lermon we meet with, 

i Near Canterbury. Gervas. The archbifhops formerly had a chorepiſ- 
copus, or aſſiſtant; but this office was extinguiſhed by Lantranc. Coll. Ecel, 
Hit, | 

* Malmſbury ſays, he procured a pall five years after from Bennet the 
antipope, de Geſt. Pontiff. I. 3. He was impriſoned at Wincheſter by Wil- 
{jam I. where he died. Malmſb. 

He was buried at St. Mary's in Worceſter, which he built. Stubbs. 

m Chaplain to Edward the Confeſſor: Stubbs ſays, he ordained one 
agſues biſhop of Glaſgow, and John his ſucceſſor, and received an acknow- 
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the hands of Bernard; but this is not very material, J. 
greateſt part of theſe miſſionaries were martyred by the Pap... 
to whom they preached “. | 

I have ſpoken elſewhere, though in a very general many 
of the diviſion of the kingdom into pariſhes: But fince I ;; 
come to the end of the Saxon empire, it will not be foreig 
to the purpoſe to conclude what I have to fay of the Angle 
Saxon church with a more particular account of th, 
matter. | 

Auguſtin, the firſt biſhop of the Saxons, receiving fr: 
the king of Kent ſome lands, for the maintenance of hinz{. 
and the monks he brought with him, diſpoſed of the prog: 
of theſe lands and the offerings of Chriſtians as he thouph: f. 
But becauſe he wanted inſtructions in this matter, he con{ul:, 
Gregory I. who told him it was the cuſtom in the church a 
Rome to divide the offerings into tour portions, and diſtribu- 
one of them for the maintenance of the inferior clergy. Hos. 
ever, as Auſtin and his companions were monks ot the {4 
order, the pope cxhorted them to live together as breth, 
Thus allo lived Aidan and Finan, biſhops of the Northu-. 
brians, who were monks as well as Auſtin, though of a di. 
ferent order. But it cannot be inferred from hence tt 
in all the churches the biſhop and his clergy lived in co. 
mon, as ſome pretend. On the contrary, it ſeems to . 
low, from the biſhop's being obliged to diſtribute the fo 
part of the ehurch's revenues among the clergy, th: 
they did not live in common. Be this as it will, the 
biſhop and clergy were maintained as well out of the pry. 
fits of the lands given to the church, as by the daily ot. 
ings of the people. 

The number of Chriſtians daily increaſing, and there be. 
ing at firit in each dioceſe, which contained a whole king. 
dom, but one church, it could not but be very incommui- 
ous to many of the new converts to reſort thither. It 
neceſſary therefore that others ſhould be built, and prict 
ſent to officiate in them. Theſe pricſts were not bowcyc 
fixed upon any particular church, but kept with the bill, 
who ſent out ſometimes one, ſometimes another, to miniſte 


in the remote churches ; after which they returned to him, 


In proportion therefore as Chriſtians increaſed, new churches 
were erected for the conveniency of thoſe who lived at a 4. 
ſtance from the cathedral. Theſe churches were no mor: 
than chapels of caſe to the principal church, to which 

longed all the offerings that were made in the others. As. 
cordingly the prieſts, at their return, put the offerings ther 
had received into the biſhop's hands, which ſerved tor the 
maintenance of the biſhop and the clergy that were about 
him. 'The prieſts then at firſt had no other titles but that of 


belonging to a certain dioceſe : for theſe firſt rural churches 


are not to be confidered as diſtinct pariſhes, but as chape!; 
belonging to the cathedral. 

Theſe rural churches were not at firft very numerous. The 
reaſon is, becaute the lords who had large eftates were thc 
only perſons that founded them, and generally were contented 
with building one ſingle church for the uſe of their vaital>, 
The number of Chriſtians being greatly increaſed, it was be— 


come neceflary to provide for the conſtant reſidence of a prict 


in each of theſe churches. But as the great men, as well 23 
the people, did not care to have a new prick at every turn, 
the biſhops were willing to continue the ſame to them; ane 
trom this time parithes may properly be ſaid to commence. 
However, leſt the prieſts, thus fixed to one cure, ſhould be 
unmindtul of their dependance on the cathedral, the biſhop: 
reſerved in their own hands the revenues and oblations thelz 
churches were endowed with. This gave the founders ſom: 
uncaſineſs: they could not bear to ſee the prieſt, who did. ah 
the duty, have fo ſmall a ſhare of their donations. W herc- 
tore the zeal of erecting new churches beginning to cool, ata 
time when there was moſt need of them, the bithops thought 
tit to yield a little. To this purpoſe they compounded wit: 


| thoſe who had a mind to build churches, and were ſatisficd 


ledgment of his metropolitical juriſdiction in writing, which was loſt wit! 
many other inſtruments, when York was ſet on fire by the Normans, 100! 
atter the Conquett, x 

„ Through the lazineſs or ignorance of the monks, the only writers id 
thoſe days, we have but few-tultorians-from Afler to the Norman conoue!t. 
Next to Afer was Ethelwerd, who wrote in the reign of Edgar, and led 
till 1090, though he did not continue his Chronicle ſo far. He was (as he 
himielt fays) detcended from the blood royal. His works confiſt of four 
books, which were publiſhed by Sir H. Savil. Biſhop Nichiolſon ſay*, th: 
whole is an imperfect tranilation of the Saxon Annals. His {tyle is boiſter- 
ous and obſcure, and in ſome places hardly ſenſe; and therefore but of little 
uſe, unlets in ſettling the reigns and deaths of ſome of our Saxon kings, 
who lived about this time, concerning which the copies of the Son 
Annals differ. From him to the conqueſt we meet with no hiſtorians, excch: 
Oſbern, who wrote the lives of St. Dunſtan and St. Alphage, which ate 
publithed in the firſt volume of Angila Sacra; and the author of a t1eati!? 
called Encomium Emma, being a thort account of the times immediate) 
preceding the reign of Edward the Confelior, _ 
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With preſerving to the cathedral a third or fourth part of the 


Fomes, with the right of baptiſm and burial. This obſtacle 
on removed, theſe private oratories became very numer- 
5 lmoſt every great man building one for the conveniency 
himſelf and vaſlals. Morcover, when any lord alienated 
Kr of his eſtate, the purchaſer ſeldom tailed of erecting a 
urch in his new purchaſe. On the other hand, the biſhops 


ys 


Jeing greatly enriched by the grants made to their churches, 


Built likewiſe churches on their lands, as well for the con- 
Fenicency of their tenants, as to imitate the nobles, among 
Whom they themſelves began to be ranked. By all thele 
means the rural churches abounding every where, there was 
no neceſſity of ſending prieſts from place to place, ſince each 
church, as was before oblerved, had one of its own : and 
thus by degrees the parochial diviſion was ſettled. However, 
the biſhops were long in poſſeſſion of the tithes and oblations, 


All at length, in order to quicken more and more the zeal 
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HE. revolution in Europe, about the beginning of 
the fifth century, is one of the moſt remarkable 
events in hiſtory. The Roman empire, almoſt ot 
equal extent with. the known world, was then divided into 
two empires one containing the eaſtern, the other the weſtern 
provinces. The weſtern empire was ſo harafled by the con- 
tinual invaſions of the northern nations, that loſing by degrees 


all its provinces, it was reduced to nothing, and the very 


name of emperor of the weſt vaniſhed with that empire. 


This great revolution quite altered the ſtate of Europe, by 
introducing new inhabitants, who raiſed new kingdoms upon 


the ruins of the Roman empire, brought at the fame tune 
new laws and cuſtoms into the conquered countries. Spain 
was peopled with colonies of Wiſigoths, Catti, Alani, and 
Suevi. Gallia was overwhelmed with a deluge of Wifigoths 
Burgundians, and Francs. Italy was ſo expoſed to the ſuc- 


ceſſive invaſions of Hernli, Oftrogoths, and Lombards, that 


the ancient inhabitants, inſtead ot preſerving the ſuperiority 
of number, made no figure at all. The Saxons, Suevi, 
and Barvarians, ſpread themſelves over all Germany, and be- 
came maſters of that vaſt tract of land. In a word, Great- 
Britain was ſo over-run with Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, that 
hardly could any remains of the ancient Britons be diſco— 
vered. It was very natural for theſe Conquerors to eſtabliſh 
in their new erected kingdoms their own country cuſtoms. 
And therefore it may be affirmed for certain, that the laws 


no in force, throughout the greateſt part of Europe, arc 


* 


bards 


derived from the laws theſe ancient conquerors brought from 
the north. This might be cafily proved with reſpect to all 
the countries concerned in this great revolution. But at pre- 
ſent I ſhall confine myſelf to England alone. By what I am 
going to ſay, whoever has any knowledge of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, will cafily be convinced, that the cuſtoms now 
practiſed in that kingdom, are for the moſt part the ſame, 
the Anglo-Saxons brought from the northern countries, and 
laſtly from Germany. 

In the ſecond book of this hiſtory, we have ſeen how the 
Saxons were no ſooner arrived in Great-Britain, but they 
tormed a deſign of ſettling there, and at length ſucceeded, 
alter a war of 150 years. This long war bred ſuch enmity 
between them and the Britons, that there is no probability, 
the Saxons, who in the end proved victorious, thould bor- 
row trom the vanquiſhed the form of government, eſtabliſhed 
in their conqueſts. If therefore we would trace the origin of 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, we muſt ſearch 
for it in Germany and the northern countries, rather than 
among the ancient Britons, And indeed, ſuch is the reſem— 
blance between the laws of the Saxons, Francs, Suevi, Lom- 
and the other northern nations, that it muſt necefla- 


7 As may be farther ſeen from Doomſday Book, where the pariſhes are 


Very near the fame as at this day, 


4 be . . * . 
It is oVſervable, that in France, Spain, and Italy, they have no word 


chat ſignifies King, but what is borrowed from the Latin, a language theſe 
5 Number 13, | 
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of Chriſtians, they removed this difficulty, which obſtructed 
the building and endowing of churches. They not only left 
to the parochial prieſts the revenues the founders were pleaſ— 
ed to aſſign, or, at leaſt, the much greater part, but allo 
granted them the power of adminiftering the ſacraments in 
their reſpective churches. This is the rife and progreſs of 
the parochial diviſion, which was almoſt quite ſettled in the 
reign of Edgar, or perhips of Canute the Great. Between 
that time and the reign of Edward the Conteflor, there were 
ſome farther ſubdiviſions, but, in all appearance, there were 
few new pariſhes after the Norman conquelt :, at leaſt, we 
find by teveral charters of the latter Saxon kings, that the 
pariſhes of Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonthire, and Lincoln- 
{hire, were the ſame as at preſent ; whence it may be pre- 
ſumed rhe pariſhes of the other counties agreed with our 110 
dern divifions 9, | | 


* 
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rily be concluded, they had all the ſame origin, of an older 
date than the ſeparation of theſe people, This reſemblance 
is ftill much ſtronger between the laws of the Apglo-Saxons 
in Great-Pritain, and thoſe of the Saxons in Germany, fince 
they were both the fame natiop, part whereof ſettled in 
England. An Englith hiſtorian, by comparing the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Germans wich thoſe of the Inigliſh, has plainly 
ſhewn, the Englith introduced into Great-Britain, the tame 
laws. that were in ute in their own country. Nay, he aftirms, 
that till the Norman conqueſt, there was not fo much as 
one law in England, but what in the main the Germans had 
the fame. It is true, as the Anglo-Saxons conſiſted of three 
ſeveral nations, who had | allo their ſeparate quarters in 
England, there might be ſome difference upon that account, 
amongſt the ſeven kingdoms of the heptarchy. But this dit- 
terence could not be very great, fince the three nations were 
united in Germany, before their coming into England; and 
made but one and the fame people under the general name of 
Saxons. All that. can be interred from hence, is, that the 
laws eſtabliſhed by, the Anglo-Saxons in England, were com- 
poſed of thoſe of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. But to 
look for the origin of the Engliſh conſtitution among, the 
ancient Britons, would be without foundation, though 1t 15 
not impoſſible but their forms of government might in fome 
reſpects be alike. The laws and cuſtoms therefore, intro— 
duced into Great-Britain, by the Anglo-Saxons, are to be 
confidered, as compoſed of the laws their anceſtors brought 
into Germany, and of thoſe they found among the ancient 
Germans. And indeed, what Tacitus ſays of the German 
cuſtoms, correſpond fo exactly with ſeveral of the Saxon 
ones, that it can hardly be doubted that the Saxons bor- 
rowed many things from the Germans, unleſs we ſhould 
chuſe to fay, the cuſtoms of both nations flowed from the 
fame fountain. But to trace hack theſe matters to their firſt 
original, would be a work of infinite labour. It fuffices to 
give a general idea of them. And therefore, without carry- 
ing this inquiry any further, let us be ſatisfied with tecing 
what was the form of government, eſtabliſhed by theſe con- 
querors in England. 

The Saxons had no kings in Germany, when they ſent 
their firſt troops to the aſüſtance of the Britons under thi 
conduct of Hengiſt * Their territories were divided into 
twelve provinces, over cach of which a head or governor wa: 
appointed by the aſſembly-general ot the nation, wherein the 
{upreme power was lodged; This aflembly was called wit- 
rena-gemot, that is to ſay, the aflembly of the wite-men ®; 
and alſo, the mycel-ſynod, that is, the great allembly. 

efides the governors of the provinces, there were others allo 
ſet over the cities and boroughs. In the time of war, the aſſem- 


invaders were ſtrangers to, . when they ſettled in their conqueſts, 
> In like manner our parliament is ſometimes ſtyled, the Wiſdom of the 
nation. 
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bly elected a general to command the army, and to be the 


chief or head of the commonwelth , Doubtleſs this general 


had great prerogatives, but we are ignorant of their number 
and extents It appears by the perpetual conteſts in England, 
between the princes inveſted with this high dignity and the 
other kings, that theſe prerogatives had no fixed and ſettled 
bounds. | . 

Though the title of king was not in uſe among the Saxons, 
it was however aſſumed by Hengiſt, as ſoon as he was in 
poſſeſſion of Kent. Indeed it would have been difficult for 
him to have found any other ſo proper to expreſs his ſove- 
reignty over that province. It is true, the titles of duke and 
earl, or their equivalents heretogh and Ealdorman, were not 
then unknown. But they were not yet uſed to fignity ſove- 


reign. It was not till long after, that certain dukes and 


earls being inveſted with ſovereign power, theſe titles were uſed 
to denote the ſupreme authority. The other Saxon leaders, 
who ſettled in Great-Britain after Hengiſt, followed his ex- 
ample, in aſſuming the title of king. Thus, whereas in 
Germany, the Saxon territories were divided into twelve 
governments, their conqueſts in England were parted into 
ſeven kingdoms, but with this difference, that in Germany 
each governor depended on the aflembly-general of the na- 
tion, whereas in England, cach king was ſovereign in his 
petty kingdom. However this did not exempt him from all 
dependence on the wittena- gemot of his own ſtate, which 
in conjunction with him regulated all important affairs. 
Morcover, by mutual conſent, there was eſtabliſhed a general 
aſſembly of the whole ſcven kingdoms, where matters relat- 
ing to all in common were ſertled. Hence this form of 
government, which conſidered the ſeven Kingdoms as united 
in one body, was called the heptarchy, that 1s, the govern- 
ment of ſeven. 

Theſe firſt kings having ſcarce any other ſubjects but their 
own countrymen, durſt not think of aſſuming a deſpotick 
power. Perhaps they had never any ſuch thoughts, having 
been accuſtomed to the contrary in their own country. 
They eſtabliſhed therefore, or rather continued, each in his 
own kingdom, a wittena-gemot, where the fame affairs 
were determined, as were wont to be in the like aflemblies in 
Germany. As for what concerned the common intereſt of 
the ſeven kingdoms, it was debated in a general aflembly of 


the kings and great men of the heptarchy. Tis not preciſely 


known what were the rights and privileges of the gencral 
wittena-gemot. Probably they were much the fame the 
ſtates- general of the united provinces enjoy at this day. 
Lach king was ſovereign, but executed the determinations 
agreed upon in common, to which he had given his conſent, 
either in perſon or by proxy. Be this as it will, the common 
opinion is, that there was a wittena-gemot for each kingdom 
in particular, and a general one for all the ſeven 4. 

Upon this ſuppotition: it is eaſy to define the nature of 
the Anglo-Saxon government. It was monarchical, as cach 
kingdom had its king, but then it was alſo ariſtocratical, as 
the king hau not the power of making laws without the con- 
ſent of the aflembly general, conſiſting of the chief lords of 
the nation. Several believe too, it was partly democratical, 
and that the pcople icnt their repreſentatives to the wittena- 


© Tins general was choſen out of the twelve: governors. 

* In order to have a clear notion of the Gothick model of government, 
eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, it will be neceſſary to. confider 
the nature of their armies that were ſent out in queſt of new habitations. 
As their whole nation was divided, like the Ifraelites, into fo many diſtinct 
tribes, with each its own judges, without any common 1uperisr, unleſs in time 
ot war, like the Roman dictator: ſo in like manner the armies or colonies 
ſent out, upon their countries being overitocked with inhabitants, were not 
armies of hirelings, who conquered for the benefit of their paymaſters, but 
voluntary focieties or partners in the expedition, conſiſting of jo many diſtinct 
es, gut of every tribe, conducted each by their own leaders, and united 
under one common general or ſuperior choſen by conſent, who. was alfo head 
or captain of his own tribe. This then being the nature of the confederate 
army, it is evident that upon their conquering a country, the property of the 
land was in the whole collective body, and that every individual had a right 
to ſhare in what he had helped to conquer. Accordingly to fix this unde- 
termined right, the conquered country was divided into as many thares (called 
afterwards thires, counties, &c.) as the general or king had companions, or as 
the army was colmpoted of tribes, that each tribe, as they had lived together in 
their on country, might do the ſame in their new ſettlement. After this 
general diviſion, the lands were portioned out among the leaders and officers, 
who ſubdivided them among their followers. Theſe allotments, whilit an- 
nual, or tor life, were called in Latin, beneficia (a word appropriated fince to 
church preterments) aud afterwards feoda, that is, a gift ot poſſeſſions; from 
the Teutonick, fec a gift, and od a poſſeſſion; in our language they are 
itil} called tees. As it was neceffary upon their ſettling in a newly ſubdued 
country, to continue their general, he may be conſidered in two reſpects; 
firſt, as lord of a private diſtrict divided among his own particular followers, 
and as lord or head of the great ſeigniory of the kingdom. Thus may we frame 
an idea of the nature of the governments ſettled in Europe, by the northern 
nations. Over each diſtrict or country preſided an ealdorman or earl who 
with an aſſembly of the landholders or vaſſals (fo called from Geſell, the name 


they went by in their own country) regulated all affairs relating to the coun- 


try. And over the great ſeigniory ot the kingdom preſided the general, or 
king, who with the general aflſembly of the wites or vaſſals of the crown, re- 


gemot, as they now do to the parliament. This opi;i,, 
ſhall be fully examined . hereafter. Mean time, it win, 
neceſſary to take a view of the ſeveral ranks and degre«, ,; 
men among the Anglo-Saxons, fince otherwite there 1s ,, 


having a diſtin& knowledge of the nature of their pov... 


ment. 


I ſhall ſay nothing here of the king, becauſe I ſhall hu. 


occaſion elſewhere to ſpeak of his power and prerogative, 
The queen was the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, though cn 
with regard to the reſpect that was paid her, for the ha y, 
ſhare in the government. If ſometimes the queens figne! / 
charters with the kings, it was not becauſe it was neccil;;, 
but on account of the rank. During the whole time of. 
Saxon government, we find but one queen inveſted with 1} 
ſovereignty, I mean, Sexburga, queen of Weſſex. Hos. 
ever ſome hiſtorians aſſure us, ſhe was depoicd by the W\ 
Saxons, purely becauſe ſhe was a woman. _ Nay, we hes 
ſeen that on occaſion of Brithric's death, Egbert's immec 
predeceſſor, the Weſt-Saxons deprived their queens of 
prerogatives they had till then enjoyed. The title of qua, 
which was, and ſtill is, given to the king's wife, means yy 
more, originally, than a companion; in Latin, comes. Jv 
procels of time, this term was uſed to denote more paitic... 
larly thoſe who were neareſt the king's perſon ; from when. 
it came to have a more general fignification, and to mos 
the great lords. Thus we find in the old French romaine; 
and pots, li queen de Flandre, li queen de Leiceſtor, 
inſtead of the carls of Flanders and Leiceſter. The d 
queen then was common to men and women, juſt as con; 
in Latin. At length the term count or carl being ſubſtitute 
in its room, when applied to men, qucen was appropriate, 
to the women only. Afterwards coming to have a muy: 
reſtrained fignification, it was uſed only to denote the con. 
panion of the king, or the queen. But it muſt be obſer, 
this appellation is common to all queens, whether they hole 
their dignity of their huſband's, or of their own right. | 
The king's ſons, and the princes of the royal family hel 
the third rank. They were diftingutſhed by the title ci 
Clyto, taken from a Greek word, fignifying illuſtrious, 
It is ſomething diikcult to know the reaſon, why the Sax 
princes affected a Greek title. One would be apt to thing 
the word clyto came from ſome old Saxon term, if Edgars 
title of Totius Angliæ Baſileus®, were not a demonſtration 
that they had a view to the Greek. As this title was pecu- 
liar to the princes, the word clyto alone came by degrees, to 
denote a prince of the royal blood. Accordingly nothing i; 
more common with the ancient Englith hiſtorians, than to us 
the terms. clytones, clytonculi, . tor the king's. ſons. In 
proceſs of time, the Saxon term athcling, from athel, ther 
15, noble, was ſubſtituted in its place. As for the termine 
tion ing, it denotes the extraction or deſcent, as Malm{buri 
informs us. The ſons of the kings of England, ſays li, 
were wont to affume names which ſhewed their extraction. 
Thus, the fon of Edgar named himſelf Edgaring; the fon of 
Edmund, Edmunding, and ſo of the others. But they hai 


all one common title, namely, that of atheling. As the 


French which ſettled in Gaul, came from Germany, pro— 
bably the termination ing, in the words, Merovingians, and 


gulated the affairs relating to the whole community. How this was done in 
England, and who. were the members of the country-courts or afſembli:s, 
as well as the great court of the kingdom, will be thewn under the nen! 
head of the courts of juſtice, From what has been ſaid, many ulefil-Tc- 
marks may be made. Hence we lee the origin of the principalitics, due 
doms, countics and the like, that the feveral European kingdoms are divided 
into. From hence we may allo obſerve that the property or directum donn 
of the land was in the collective body, or the public, and that the tenants it 
tee were only inveited with the dominium utile; and therefore that the 
great lords held their ſeigniories of the public or kingdom, and not of thc 
king, Thus the German princes hold of the empire, not of the einperor; 
and this is the reaton of the Englith lords being called peers of the realn, 
though they are now commonly thought to have held of the king. After the 
tees trom being annual became eſtates of inheritants, many differences 70 
between the two fuperiors and the vaſſals, and between the vaſſals themiclve, 
upon which their reciprocal rights and duties were inquired into and ſettles 
The rules collected from ſuch deciſions by degrees, were termed the feu“ 
law, and prevailed over Europe for many ages. This law is difſtingu 1c 
by biſhon Nicholion, into thete periods; its birth fron! the irruption of ine 
northern nations to 650; its itancy, from thence to $00 ; its youth from 
thence to 1027; and laſtly, its ſtate of perfection ſoon after. that. tine. 
The princes-of Europe and their people being linked together by feudal te- 
nures (which if duly conſidered, will ettectually ſhew the true nature of the 


royal power, and the meaſures of the peoples obedience) remained for a long 


time in a happy ſtate, there having been no prince in Europe, that ces 
imagined he had a title to arbitrary power, till the civil law, which had bcc! 
buried in oblivion for ſome time, after the ſettling of the northern nation: 
m the weſtern empire was brought to light, Then ſome princes made le 
regK a handle to aſſume a deſpotick power, and introduced the civil Jaw 
purely upon that account into their kingdoms. This was unfucceistu!ly 
attempted in England; but it prevails in other parts of Europe, even in Spa 
itſelt, where the reading it purely for this cauſe, was once forbid on pain 01 
death. See St, Amana's eſſay on the legiſlative power of England, p. 46. 
5 King Edgar ſtyles himſelf thus in his charter to Glaſſenbury-Abbey, 45 
it ſtands in Malmibury's Antiquities of that Monaſtery. | 
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that it was always conſidered as parcel of the ſtate. | 
| hiſtory of Alfred the great affords an inſtance of this laſt 


irlovingians, that is, the deſcendents of Meroveus and 
| . 2 . 5 y > 
garlés, is derived from the ſame original. 


Next to the princes, the ſirſt degree of the nobility was 


Hat of caldorman t. This word, which in its primary ſig— 


Þificacion means only an aged man, came by degrees to ſtand 
For perſons of the 


greateſt diſtinction ; apparently becauſe 
uch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt offices, whoſe long 
experience had rendered them moſt capable. It is not only 
among the Saxons that this word is uſed in theſe two diffe- 
rent ſenſes. We find in ſcripture that the elders of Lirael, 
of Moab, and of Midian, were taken for the chief men of 
their reſpective nations. The word, ſenator, ſenor, ſignor, 


ſeigneur, in Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, and French, ſignify the 


Fame thing. The ealdormen therefore in England were 


the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, diſcharged the higheſt 
offices, and conſequently had the largeſt eſtates. As they 
were generally intruſted with the government ot the counties, 
inſtead of ſaying the governor, it was ſaid, the ealdorman of 
ſuch a county. Hence by degrees this word came to ſignify 
the governor of a county or even a fingle city. Whilſt the 
heptarchy laſted, theſe officers were only during the king's 
pleaſure, who turned out the caldormen when he thought 
proper, and placed others in their room. At length, they 
3 during life, at leaſt for the moſt part. But how- 
ever, this did not hinder the ealdormen from being dif placed 
upon ſeveral accounts. We have ſeen inſtances of this in 
the reigns of Canute the great, and Edward the confeſſor. 
After the Danes were ſettled in England, the title of eal- 


dorman was by degrees changed into that of carl, a Danith 
word of the fame import b. ormans int 
"duced that of count, which, though different in its original 
ſignification, .mcant however the ſame dignity. 
"reaſons too long to be explained, the Daniſh term carl, is 


Atterwards the Normans intro- 
But tor 


ſtill uſed to denote the ſame perſon, expreſſed by the word 
count in other countries. 

There were ſeveral ſorts of ealdormen. Some were pro- 
perly only governors of a province or county. Others were 
owners of their province, holding it as a fee of the crown, ſo 


'The 


fort of ealdormen, which were very rare in England. We 
find this prince gave the property of Mercia to carl Ethelred, 
and that Elfleda his widow kept poſſeſhon in the reign of 
Edward the elder. Nay, it was by force that Edward dif- 

ollefled his nicce Alfwing after the death of Elfleda. 
$lalmfbury ſpeaking of Edward the elder, expreſſed himſelf 
thus: © He united the two kingdoms of Mercia and Weſſex; 
46 put as to the firſt, he was only titular King, becauſe it was 
« given to a lord named Ethelred.” And to ſheiv in what man- 
ner this lord held Mercia, the ſame hiſtorian, ſpeaking of 


Alfred the great, ſays, © He gave London, the capital of 


« Mercia, to a lord called Ethelred, who had married Elfleda 
* his daughter, to hold it of him by tealty and homage.” 
Hence it is plain, Ethelred held Mercia as a fee, in the tame 


manner that Octa and E-buſa had formerly held Northum- 


berland of the crown of Kent, as this hiſtorian aflures us. 
Thus alſo in France, about the beginning of the third race of 
their kings, the dukedoins and earldoms, which before were 
only bare governments, were made hereditary, on condition 
of homage. Theſe ealdormcn or earls were honoured with 


the titles of Reguli, Subreguli, Principis, Patricii. Nay, 
there are inftances of their having.the title of rex®. As for 


the others who were only governors, they had the title of 


caldormen of ſuch a county, exprefled ſometimes in Latin by 
the term conſul. 


The firſt adminiſtered juſtice in their own 
name, and appropriated to their own uſe all the profits and 
revenues of their reſpective counties. The laſt adminiſtered 
Juſtice in the king's name, and had only a certain ſhare of the 
Proits aſſigned them. Earl Goodwin, how great a lord 
lo-ver he might be in other reſpects, was of this rank. To 
the may be added a third order of caldormen, who had the 
tule, though without a government, on account of their 


Our author calls them earldormen ; but I cannot find the word is ſo ſpelt 
in any writer. The Saxon annals, &c, ſtyles them ealdormen. 
From ar or ear, i. e. honour, and arlic, or earlic, honourable. In the 
TD wth language to this day, erligis fienifies noble, or honourable, as erlig 
Taman for nobilis decario in St. Mark, cap. 15. v. 43- Selden, Titles of 
Honour, p. 638. : 
— > Uthelred, earldorman of Mercia, under king Alfred, is ſo called by 
Ethclward, and his carldom is in Florence of Worceſter, called regnum and 
Tc (which is the tame) in the Saxon annals. See Ethelw., I. 4. c. z. 
hat is, public leader, or captain. In the Saxon pſalms, both earldorman 
and heretog: tus occur; aldermannum Juda, heretogan heara, 1. c. the prin- 
bes of Jude, their captains. Palm Ixvit. 27. 
The waon of theſe two offices in one perſon was no more than what 
nus practited among the Romans in the perion of their conſul. The art of 
War in the Saxons time was not arrived to that degree of nicety as it is at pre- 
Kut. You have atlarge the duty of the heretog, and the manner of his being 
elceted by the county-atiembly, at a full folc-mote, in the laws of Edward 
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high birth, and out of theſe the governors were uſuall\ 
choſen. Thus the title of ealdorman denoted ſometimes only 
a perſon of quality. 

There were alſo inferior ealdormen in cities aud bur- 
roughs. But theſe were only ſubordinate ma, rates, who 
adminiſtered juſtice in the king's name, and were dependent 
on the great ealdormen or earls. The name of ealdorman 
or alderman is ſtill given to theſe inferior officers, whilit the 
others have the title of earl or count. 

The. office of an ealdorman was wholly civil, and lad 
nothing to do with military affairs. | 


U 


f There was in cac}! 
province a duke, who commanded the militia, The name 
of duke, taken from the latin dux, is a modern term. The 
Saxons called this officer heretog'. He had no right to 
meddle with civil matters. His bufineſs was of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from that of an carl, as he was alſo independent 
of him. Hengiſt and Horſa are called in the Saxon anaals, 
heretogan, or dukes, becauſe they were ſent into Great - 
Britain, not to govern the country, but to command i» 
the war. On the contrary, Octa and Ebuſa have alwavs in 
the fame annals the title of caldormen, becaute they · Were 
governors of Northumberland, under the kings of Kent. 
It is true, they might alto be ſtyled dukes, as they had the 
command of the army. Accordingly we find in our hiſto— 
ries, fometimes the title of duke, ſometimes of carl, given 
to the fame perſon, when theſe two offices were united into 
one, as they frequently were about the end of the heptarchy. 
Thus the governors of Wettex, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, 
are indifferently called dukes or earls. But I do not know 
the reaſon why hiſtorians never gave the title of duke to the 
governor of Northumberland. And yet ſome of theſe gover— 
nors had the command of the armies, as is plain from the 
example of Siward, to whom Edward the Confeflor com- 
mitted the management of the war with Cumberland &. 

There was morcover among the Saxons three very con- 
fiderable offices, two whercof were civil, and the third 
military. The firſt, which very few ſubjects were ever in— 
veſted with, was that of caldorman of all England. This 


office anſwers to that of chief juſticiary of England, the 


King's heutenant, viccroy or guardian of the relm. This 
was 1o high a dignity, that the perſon inveſted with it was 
honoured with the title of half-kyning, or demi-king. We 
find in the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, but two lords who 
were raiſed to this poſt, namely, Athelſtan, earl of Eaſt-An- 
glia, and Alwin his fon, who was ſtyled Totius Angliæ 
Aldermannus ”. | 

The ſecond great office was that of chancellor m. He 
finally determined all cauſes that were brought to the king's 
court, and from him lay no appeal. It was his bufineſs alſo 
to draw up, and fign all the king's charters, otherwiſe they 
would have wanted a neceflary tormality. The firſt chan- 
cellor, mentioned in the Saxon hiſtory, was Turketule, 
couſin to Edward the elder, who was atrerwards abbot of 
Croyland. However, I am apt to think this office was of a 
more modern inſtitution k. | 

The third confiderable officer was the general of the army, 
in Saxon kyning's hold, that is, the King's general. He was 
chief of the dukes, or the generaliſſimo, like the high con- 
ſtable of France. This office laſted only during war. In 
time of peace, or when the king did not think fit to have a 


_generaliſhmo, the holds or dukes of each county had the care 


ot the nulitia, 

Next to the carles and dukes were the high ſheriffs of the 
counties. Theſe were officers ſent by the king into ſuch 
counties as had no carls, to adminiſter juſtice in his name 
They were called in Latin ſummi præpoſiti, 
cuſtodes provinciarum, and afterwards, vice-comites ®, nor 
that they were under the carls or counts, but becauſe they 
performed the office of carl in the counties where there was 
no carl. It is very true, there were ſometimes high-ſheriffs 
in thoſe counties where there were alſo carls; but Selden 
ſuppoſes it was becauſe ſuch counties were by ſome pecu— 


the confeſſor. Sec Dr, Wilkins, p. 205. de heretochiis. | 

| Seldin thinks this Alu in to be the ſame that ſubſeribes à charter of Ed- 
gar's in Ingulphus, with Ego Alwinus dux conſenſi. At Ramſey abbey was 
tormerly this old inſcription : 

HIC REQUIESCIT ALWINUS INCL.YTI REGIS /EDGARI COGNATUS, 
TOTIUS ANGLIA ALDERMANNUS, ET HUJUS. SACRIL COENOBIL - MIR A- 
CULOSUS FUNDATOR, He died in the year 992, cod. Ramſcienſis in Arch, 
Scnccarii. | | 

" So called from the barbarous word cancellare, from his cancelling ot 
ſtriking out what he pleaſed in mens grants and petitions. Tyrrel introd. p. 73. 

n Lambard affirms the uſe of the great teal, and with it the name ot 
chancellor, was brought out of Normandy by Edward the contetior, See 
his archaionom. 

* Vice does not denote here a ſubordination to any comes, as in that of 
Horace, utar vice cotis, and as in vice cancellarius in the court of Rome, 
where there is no chancellor. Vicecomes therefore means here, one ap- 
pointed ſupplere vicem comitis. See Salden, tit. of hon. p. 646. 5 
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liar privilege under the immediate juriſdiction of the king; 
But however this be, hence came the title of viſcount, the 
next in order to that of earl or count. As for the nanic of 
ſheriff”, it is continued to inferior officers, who in dach 
county, perh an the office of the ancient F 88700 
having beer, Ing ſince ranked among the peers of the realm. 

After the high-ſheriffs came the thanes, a name in Saxon, 
ſignitying minitter or ſervant. There were two forts: mals- 
thanes, that is, eccleſiaſtical thanes ; and werold-thancs, that 
is, lay-thanes. The thanes in general were divided into three 
claſſes. The firſt were the King's thanes, the immediate 
tenants of the crown, who did homage to the King only. 
Theſe were properly what were afterwards called peers ot 
the realm, and made the body of the greater nobility. Con- 
ſequently, dukes, earldormen, and vifcounts were ranked 
among the thanes of the firſt claſs, as well as they who 
having no offices, were the immediate tenants of the crown. 
The Normans changed the term thane into baron, and ſtyled 
the lands baronies, which the Saxons called thane-lands. 
Hence it has been the cuſtom for a long while in England, 
to rank all the greater nobility ander *the general title of 
barons, becauſe all the great men were thancs 4. The ſecond 
claſs of thanes were what they called middle-thancs, be- 
cauſe there being others of an interior degree, thele were 
in the middle claſs. If they held lands of the King himſelt, 
they were inconſiderable, and generally, what they pollofled 
was held of the earls or barons. The Normans gave them 
the name of vavaſors, and their lands vavaſories. The fig- 
nification of this word, may, I think, be expreſſed by that ot 
under-tenants r. The third claſs of thanes were ſuch as held 
their lands of the middle thanes, or vavaſors. Theſe were 
not ranked among the leſſer nobility. They were properly 
ſuch as lived upon their own eſtates, and being of no protet- 
ſion, were diſtinguiſhed from the meaner ſort of people. It 
J am not miſtaken to theſe belonged particularly the title ot 
gentlemen, whereas the middle thanes were in the fame rank 
with the preſent knights and eſquires. I am very ſenſible, 
ſeveral are of opinion, the title of gentleman 15 equivalent to 
that of nobilis, and conſequently, they were a part of the no- 
bility. The affinity between the words gentleman and gen— 
tilkomme ſeems to countenance this opinion. I intend not 
to diſpute this pretention with them, I thall only obſerve a 


” 


remarkable difference between a gentilhomme of France, 


and a gentleman of England. In France there being but 


one body of nobility, every gentilhomme is a member of that 


A 


body, and no leſs noble than a duke. But a gentleman 


in England can at beſt be ranked but in the ſecond order of 


noblcs, that is, among the lefler nobility or gentry. Beides 
in England, abundance of people of very mean birth arc 
call:d gentlemen, who moſt certainly in France, would have 
no right to be ſtyled gentilſhommes, a 5 

The loweſt order among the Saxons, I mean of treemen, 
was that of the ceorles, that is, merchants, artificers, coun- 
trymen and others. - Hence no doubt 1s derived the word 
churle or carle, a name given by way of contempt to people 
of mean condition. The ccorles were equally tree as to 
their perfons, with the thanes of the third claſs, however 
with this difference; the thanes held ſuch eftates as were 


called bocland, conveyable by deed or otherwile, upon pay - 
ing a certain ſum to the lord: but the ceorles were potlctled 


only of what they called focland, or lands of the plough, 
which they could not alienate, becauſe they were properly 
but farmers. Among the ceorles, thoſe that held this fort 
of lands were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt that were.poor, and 


r Sheriff, as if Shire-reve (i. e.) prefect of the flure, from the Saxon, 
gare contractet mio greta, and greve, and by the Normans, into reve ; thus 
portgreve is priztectus portus, from the German word grave, which fignifies 
2 judge, .\ hence the old word cent-grave, tun-grave, &c. tor the chief 
magiſtrates in the hundreds and tythings. Thus in Germany the judges of 
the boroughs and marches were called bur-graves and mark-graves, and 
grave is ſtill uſed there to fignify the ſovereign princes of the territories it is 
applied to. The Saxon ſheriffs were choſen by the aflembly of the county, 
See Dr. Wilkins, p. 205. 

It is the common opinion that the barons after the conqueſt, were the 
ſame with the thanes in the Saxon times; but upon examination. it will 
appear otherwiſe, The word thane occurs not in the oldefl; Saxon monu- 
ments, and their original ſeems to be this. When time had polithed the 
Anglo-Saxons, numy offices that the great men diſcharged at firit in their 
own. perions, were tor caſe and grandeur by them devolved on others. 
And, as in thote days there was but little money, ſuch perſons were re— 
warded for their tervices, by having land given them. Such lands were 
called tain-land, which paid no rent, the ſuperior having the tenant's ſervice 
in lieu of it. Thus a great lord's chamberlun, hawker, hunter, were called 
his thanes. Thele thanes were divided into greater or leſſer, only diflering 
in this, that the greater held of the king, and the lefler of foine ſubject. 
Hence it appears, that the thanes were no other peiſons than thoſe the Nor- 
mans called tenants by ſerjeanty; when the tervice was of a public nature, 
that is, if land were given for the ſervice of high-ſteward, or marthal of 
England, ſuch gift and ſervice was called grand ferjeaury ; but if tor fer- 
vice of ſteward of the houſhold, maſter of the horſe, theſe feſpecting only the 
z2r{on of the king, ſuch ſervices made only a tenure of petit- ſerjeauty. Now 
the rf of theſe only, as holding on the public, were ranked among the 


out incurring a penalty. They who made ſuch laws, in 


had none of theſe poſſeſſions, or cxerciſcd ſome trade 
their livelihood, by the honourable name of ſocmen. In 

neral, all under thanes and above flaves were in the ron}. 

ccoles, who {as to their perſons, though not lande) wor, 

tree as the carldorinen and thaues themſclecs. They mig: | 

rive at the dignity of a thane of the third claſs, if they to thii 

as to potluis tive hides of land, a houſe with an inciowed eg. 
a kitchen, a hall, and a bell to call their domeſticks togerh 
Sclden thinks a hide of land was ſuch a quantity us could | 

managed with one plough. * 

The loweſt order of men were the flaves or bond-111c 
of whom there were two forts; ſuch as were really fly; 
who, potleſſing nothing of their own, worked only for it; 
lords, by whom for that reafon . they were imaintain 
The others, who were properly ſervants, had fmall holdig 
at the will of their lords, for which they did all the fers;, 
country works that were ſet them. As for the oripina] a 
theſe ſlaves, ſome think they were the deſcendents of +: 
meaner ſort of Britons, who ſubmitted to become flave :, 
fave their lives during the fury of the tirſt Saxons in bene 
land. Others are of opinion, they came from the fl». 
brought into the iſland by. the Saxons. However this h. 
theſe (predial) bond-men, not quite ſo much flaves as 8 


LLC 


others, managed their lords lands, from whence ther reaped 


ſome advantage themſelves, without having the liber 9 


quitting the place of their abode, and ſettling clſewhere, b. 
leſs with their lord's conſent. They were afterwards calle 
Villains, that is villagers, from the villages were they liz. 
and worked. We ſtil} meet in ſeveral parts of German 
* — — * — .* Xp 5 
with fuch forts of peaſants, who are ſubject to great drudger 
and generally are treated very harſhly by their lords. Wiha 
a ſlaye had his treedom he was immediately ranked any; 
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the ccorles, the freedmen not conſtituting, as ſome pretend 


a new order of men. It is true, they were called freolætan; 
that is, freedmen: but it was only to diſtinguiſh them {ro 


thoſe that were . free-born, who however had no pecubir 


1 | BLOT 
the power of lite and death over their ſlaves. Nay, the la: 
provided, they ſhould not cripple or maim them with 


privilege. Among the Anglo. . Saxons, the lords had 10 


1141 


it u. FRE RES | 
All the King's ſubjects, except ſlaves and villains, wer 
frecdmen and frecholders. But though carles and barons. 6: 
thancs might be included under this general appcllation, \c 
by frecholders is commonly meant the thanes of the ſecond 
and third clafles, with the ccorles. 

The inhabitants of towns, who were called burghwitan or: 


-burghers, had the privilege of bei rue nHagiſtrat. 
ghers, he privilege of being governed by magiftri:- 


choſen out of their own body, to whom was given the title ©: 
aldermen, and of torming a ſociety, from whence is d. 
rived what is called in England a corporation v. This pri 
vilege was granted them for the. encouragement of arts, and 
cipecially ot trade and commerce, which was juftly deem 
ot very great advantage to the ſtate, For the farther encor 
ragement of trade it was alſo enacted: by law, that if 4 
merchant crotled the wide fea three times, he ſhould be 
noured with the title of thane, and admitted to all the 
vileges of that order. Ido not know what is meant here |- 
the wide ſea, unleſs it be the German occan, fince in tho!: 
days America was not diſcovered. From the time of 
Saxons, Merchants have been in great repute in Engl 
tince we find tuch as diſtinguiſhed themſclves in trade, 
trequently honoured with knighthood by the king. 


barons. Serjcanty is French for {ervitium, ſo that thanes and ſerjciuts ban 
the kime thing, \1Z. munitters or ſervants. See St. Amand, N 

1 he vavators in Lombardy, from whence they jcem originally to che, 
vere inferior to the capitanci, thete laſt comprehended dukes, na qulles, 
counts, and other great titles; but the vivaſors were ſuch as were it 124 
either by the ſovereign or ſome duke, count, &c. with ſome territory of 
dal command, without any of thole titles. 80 that vavaſor means 43 . 
lidus vaflallus, or powertul fort of vaffals. Sce Selden; tit. of hon. Ps 485. 
here were in England two: torts of villains, a villain in gros, We . 
immediately, bound to the perſon of his lord, mid his POD: Tho other. 
willain regardunt to a manor, that is, belonging and being annexed to wt 
nor. There are not truly any villains now, though the lad concerning the: 
ſtands unrepealedl. The ſucceſſors of the bond-men or villains are: the cop 
holders, who, though time has dealt tavourably with them in other 10 2 
yet they still retain one mark of their original ſervitude. For as of old villa 
were not reckoned as members of the commonweulth, but part and parcel vi 
their owner's ſubſtance, ſo were they therefore excluded from any ſhare 171 th. 
legitlature, and their ſucceflors ſtill continue without any right to vote “ 
elections, by virtue of their copyholds.. ” 

£ Atter lands were appropriated and become eſtates of inheritance, nece!!!/ 
obliged many people to deviſe ways and means for miniſtering to the cas. 
nons, caſc, and pleature of the rich, to obtain by juch ſervices a maine. 
to themſelves. Hence aroſe the invention and encouragement of arts d 
teicnces. This laid the foundation of the many cities and boroughs kit 
vere tormed throughout Europe, which formerly in other kingdoms, a we 
as in England, by being neceſſary and uſeful became conſiderable. 8. 
Amand. p. 132. | 
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Having now gone through the ſeveral orders and degrees 


of men among the Anglo-Saxons, I ſhall in the next place, 
Fonſider how they were governed, and chiefly the method of 
Kdminiſtering juſtice. To this end, it will be neceflary to 
'Þ | 


Y THE COURTS 


Have already obſerved in the life of Alfred the great, that 
this prince divided England into ſhires, the ſhires into 
rythings, laths, or wapentakes, theſe into hundreds, and 


#c hundreds into tythings. However it muſt not be ima- 


Sincd that, in this diviſion, he introduced ſomething entirely 
ew to the Engliſh. He only ſettled the bounds ot the for- 
mer diviſions, making ſome alterations for conveniency's 
Fake. At leaſt, as to the diviſion of the kingdom in thires, 
| is certain he only proportioned it in a better manner than 
before. This is evident from there being earls of Somerſet- 


Aire and Devonſhire in the reign of Ethelwulph, as Afler 


tclates, who lived about that time. But Alfred uniting all 
England into one monarchy, made a more exact and exten— 
five diviſion of his dominions. The ſhires contained a whole 
province ſubject to the juriſdiction of an earl or count, and 
therefore were alſo called counties. Some of theſe ſhires be- 
ing divided into trything, others into laths, and others into 
wapentakes, cach of theſe diviſions, which were the fame 
thing under different names *, conſiſted of three or four hun- 


dreds of families, and each hundred was ſubdivided into 


tythings. The courts of juſtice were formed with reſpect to 
theſe ſeveral diviſions, that is, there was a court for each 
tything, hundred, &c. to the end juſtice might be admi— 


niſtered with leſs charge, greater diſpatch, and more ex- 


actneſs. A ; 
The loweſt of theſe courts was the tything court. It con- 


fiſted of ten heads of families, who were mutual fureries tor 
one another, as each of them in particular was for all that 
were under himY. Every ſubject in the kingdom was re— 
giltcred in ſome tything. Only perſons of the firſt rank had 
the privilege that their fingle family ſhould compole a ty- 
thing, for which they were reſponſible. Each tything had a 
prefident, ſtyled tything-man, or burg-holder, who took care 
to hold a court, when occaſion required. The method of 
proceeding was as follows. 55 1 

If any perſon accuſed of a crime, refuſed to appear, the 
other nine ſureties were bound to ſee him torth-coming to 
Juſtice. If he ran away, he was not ſuffered to ſettle in any 
other town, borrough, or village; becauſe no one could 
change habitation, without a teſtimonia] from his tything, 
for want of which, they that received him were puniſhed. 
By the laws of king Edward, the tything had thirty days? 
allowed them to ſearch for the criminal. If he was not to be 
found, the tything-man, taking with him two of his own, 
and nine of the three next tythings , theſe twelve purged 
themſelves by oath of the oflence and flight of the malctactor. 


If they refuſed to ſwear, the tything the offender belonged 


to was obliged to make ſatisfaction in his ſtead. 

This court frequently met, as well to decide the differ- 
ences among the members of the tything, as to concert mea- 
Jures againſt ſuch, whoſe behaviour created a ſuſpicion of 
their committing ſome crime, tor which the reſt might be in 
danger of incurring the penalty. In this cale, the ſuſpected 
perion was obliged to find particular ſecurity for his good bc- 
haviour, without which he was confined. This court was a 
terror to people of mean condition, as they ſaw they could 
not commit any offence with impunity. Before this order 
was eſtabliſhed, the meaner ſort of people might caſily ſhift 
their quarters by reaſon of their obſcurity, which prevented 


them from being taken notice of. But it was impoſſible for 


them to change their habitation, after they were obliged to 


bring a teſtimonial from their tything, to enable them to ſet- 


tle or be regiſtered in another. 
heſe ten heads of families, of whom the tything conſiſt- 


The wapentakes are the ſame as the hundreds, and not as the laths, or 
trythings, as Mr. Rapin ſeems to think here and eliewhere. This word is 
Fill in uſe north of the Trent. 

By ten families we are not to underſtand ten houſe-keepers, but ten 
lords of manors, with all their vaſſals, tenants, labourers, and flaves, who, 
mough they did not all live under their lord's roof, were all counted part of 


bis family. As there were no little freeholders in thoſe early times, nor 


for long after, ten ſuch families muſt occupy a large ſpace of ground, and 
night well conſtitute a rural tything. In like manner the town tythings or 
borroughs conſiſted not of ten ſhopkeepers or traders, but of ten compa- 
mies or traternities, called in Saxon guilds : perhaps ſome more eminent 


than the reſt might employ great numbers of artificers, hirelings or ſlaves; 


and if we underſtand by ten families, ten ſuch, we may well conceive they 
konſtituted towns or borroughs. Every tything was as it were a little re- 
Publick which exerciſed a judicial power within the precincts of its own ter- 
Mories, and differed from a ſhire in nothing but extent of ground and num- 
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maintain the contrary opinions. 
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ſpeak of the different courts they erected in England, where 
by will be ſeen the origin of the ſeveral courts of jultice now 
in that kingdom. 


„ 


ed, were called free- burghs, that is, free-pledges, burgh fig- 
nifying ſurety or pledge. Hence the word neighbour, which 
originally fignifies a near pledge. In all appearance Burman, 
which ſignifies a neighbour among the Dutch, is derived 
from the ſame ſource, I mean, from the ſame cuſtom which 
was obſerved in Germany, and ſerved for a model to king 
Alfred. We find in the hiſtory of the cuſtoms of China, 
written in Spaniſh by John Goncalez de Mendota, an Au- 
guſtin Monk, that the like cuſtom is now in uſe in that em— 
pire. The likeneſs is ſo perfect between what is practiſed 
by the Chineſe and the Anglo-Saxons, with reſpect to theſe 
tythings, or mutual pledges, that it is wondertul, how two 
nations ſo remote from each other, and between whom there 
was never any communication, could thus have the tame 
thoughts, | | 

The next court was that of the hundred. It was held 
once a month, and had for preſident one of the molt noted 
aldermen of the hundred. The biſhop or archdcacon was 
obliged to ſit with him, to determine with the other judges, 
all matters eccleſiaſtical and civil relating to the hundred, 

The third court was that of the trythings®, laths, or wa— 
pentakes, according to the name given theſe diviſions in the 
{everal counties. Here were decided the cauſes between pri- 
vate perſons, belonging to different hundreds of the ſame 
trything or lath. Beſides this court, each thane of the firſt 
rank, or baron, held one like it, wherein he determined the 
controverſies between his vaſlals. From whence the preſent 
court- baron takes its original. | 

But when a ſuit commenced between perſons of different 
trythings, it was brought to the county-court, called in 
Saxon, ſhire-gemot, or folcmote, which was held twice a 
year, or oftner, upon occaſion. Herein prefided the bithop 
and the carl or ealdorman ; but in the abſence of the carl, 
the high-ſheriſh, or viſcount ſupphed his place. In this court 
were regiſtered all the tythings ot the county, with the names 
of the members. Eccleſiaſtical cauſes were tryed generally 
in the firſt place; next thole the king was concerned in; and 
laſtly, ſuch as related to private perfons. William the con- 
queror diſpenſed with the biſhops fitting in this court, and 
granted them the privilege of holding courts of their own for 
the determining eccleſiaſtical matters. Appcals lay from the 
tything hundred, or trything courts, to the ſhire-gemot. 
Here alſo, all perſons of what rank ſoever were to take the 
oath of allegiance to the king. 

How great ſocver the power of this court was, there was 
one above it, which they called the king's-court, becauſe 
the King himſelf preſided there in perſon, or in his abſence, 
the high-chancellor. In this court were examined the judg- 
ments of the inferior courts; and it was apparently this 
court that condemned the four and forty judges put to death 
by Altred's order, as has been related in his life. From this 


court the common-pleas and king's-bench derive their ori- 


ginal. | 

I come now to the great court, or afſembly general of the 
kingdom, called in Saxon, wittena-gemot, or mycel ſynod. 
As there are great diſputes about the exiſtence, origin, na- 
ture, and authority of this attembly general, it will be pro- 
per in this place, to tet forth the various ſentiments concern- 
ing theſe matters, with the realons and anfwers of ſuch as 
For my part, as I am 
wholly unconcerned in the deciſion of the queſtions formed 
upon this ſubject, I ſhall content myſelf with ſtating fairly 
and impartially the reaſons alledged on both fides. To pro- 
ceed regularly, I ſhall divide this matter into four heads, 


ber of inhabitants. For as the earl prefided in the general aſſembly of every 


county, fo there was one choſen annually out of the ten to preſide in the 


tything court. Theſe preſidents were called ſapientes, and by the Saxons, 
witan, After the conqueſt, theſe prefiding oiticers were made for lite, for 


the ſake of the Normans, who would not otherwiſe be choſen, and inſtead 


of wites were called barons, and the ten manors, or tything they prelided 
over, an honour or barony, But the town-tythings or borroughs remained 
on their ancient foot, and choſe their preſident yearly, Vid. St. Amand, 
Eſſay on legiſlative power of England, 

2 One and thirty days. 

a That 1s, of each the chief tythingman and two others. 

» The trything was a third part of the county, ſome tootſteps of which an- 
cient diviſion ſtill remaine in the Ridings of Yorkſhire : for Eaſt-Riding, 
Weſt-Riding, and North-Riding, are m:wnifeſt corruptions of catt-trything, 
weſt-trything, and north-trything. 


Uo See 
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Khich will compriſe whatever has been ſaid of moment on 
rhis point. Firſt, the original of the wittena-gemot. Se- 
condly, who were the members of this great council. 'Third- 


cd. 
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ly, their authority, and the affairs there debated and conc!::: 
TY 19 f ; 
Fourthly, their power in eccleſiaſtical matters. 


1. The origin of the WITTEN A-GEMOT. 


FINHERE are who believe, the wittena-gemot, or parli— 
ament, to be of later date in England than the royal 
power, and to owe its original to the conceſhons of the 
Kings. They pretend, the ſovereign having from time to 
time, freely ſutrnmoned the chief men of the nation to con- 
ſult with them about important affairs, this at laſt was turn- 
ed into cuſtom. That in proceſs of time, the people im- 
roved ſome favourable junctures, claimed as their privilege, 
the right of having a parliament, though at firſt it depended 
entirely on the king's pleaſure, whether he would conſult it 
or not. The main reaſon they ground their affertion upon, 
is, that till Edward the confeſſor, England was hardly ever, 
or but for a little while, united into one ſtate. During the 
heptarchy, it was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, which made 
ſo many diſtinct ſtates. Of theſe kingdoms, Egbert united 
but four, whilſt the other three remained ſeparate. After— 
wards, the Danes became maſters of Northumberland, Mer- 
cia, and Eaſt-Anglia, and ſhared the lands amongſt them. 
30 that from the Saxon conqueſt to the ſecond Daniſh inva- 
fion, we do no find, England was united into one body, 
but during the ſhort reigns of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward 
the martyr. However the government did not long conti— 
nue in this poſture. The Danes renewing their ravages in 
the reign of Ethelred II. England was quickly divided in two 
parts, whereof one was ſubject to the Danes, the other to 
the Engliſh. It is true indeed, after the death of Edmund 


Ixonfide, the kingdom was reunited under Canute the great; 


but this union ended with his reign, and the Kingdom was once 
more divided amongſt his fons. In a word, it is maintained, 
that England was never thoroughly united into one Kingdom 
till the tune of Edward the confeſſor. 
tended to be ſhown, from the ſeveral forts of laws, namely, 
the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, that this heptar- 
chial government is all a chimera, and conſequently the pre- 
ſent parliament cannot take its riſe from an affembly-general 
of all England, which never had a being during the domi- 
nion of the Saxon kings. | . 

To this it is enſwered, they who talk thus, confound two 
things which ought. carefully to be. diſtinguiſhed, namely, 
the wittena-gemot or particular parliament of each of the 
Kingdoms of the heptarchy, and that of the ſeven kingdoms 
together, as making but one body and one ſtate. Though 
$1115 laſt never exiſted, yet might the preſent parliament de— 
rive its original from the other. On ſuppoſition that each 
kingdom had its own wittena-gemot, thoſe of Sutlex and 
VWeltex became one, when theſe two kingdoms were united 
mdr Ina. Afterwards, when Egbert annexed to his own 
kingdom thole of Kent and Effex, the four kingdoms of 
Weflex, Suſtex, Kent, and Eflex, made but one ſtate, and 
conſequently had but one parliament. In proportion as this 
kingdom was enlarged by the conqueſts of Alfred the great, 
Edward and Athelitan, the wittena-gemot increaſed in its 
members, and at length compriſed all England in the reigns 
of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the martyr. Indeed in the 
reign of Ethelred II. the wars with the Danes broke in upon 
this regulation, and England was divided in two parts. But 
under Canute the great, the kingdom was once more united 
and conſequently there was but one and the ſame wittena- 
gemot, which was again divided in two, though but for a 
fnort pace, under Harold and Hardicanute. 
Harold, by the intereſt of Karl Goodwin, was put in poſſeſ- 
non of the kingdom of Weflex, there was but one wittena- 
gemot in all England, till the Normen conqueſt. 

To prove therefore that the preſent parliament derives not 
its origin from the wittena-gemot of the Saxons, either the 
time mult be aſſigned when parliaments firſt began atter the 
conqueſt, or it muſt be denied, there was ever any ſuch 
thing as a wittena-gemot in each of the ſeven kingdoms of 
the heprarchy, The former of theſe is hardly poſſible, un- 
lots bare conjectures are allowed inftead of ſolid arguments. 
As tor the latter, the afſertors of the antiquity of parliaments 


It is moreover pre- 


In fine, after 


produce, againſt ſuch as deny the being of the Saxon u.. 


tena-gemot, ſeveral proofs which they look upon as demo. 
ſtrative. The firſt is taken from the title of the laws of In, 
King, of Wetlex, wherein are theſe words: I Ina, by th. 
„ grace of God king of the Weſt-Saxons, with the advice ,; 
« Cenred, my father, Hedda, my Bithop, with all my caldor. 
men, ſeniors, and wile men of my nation, willing to ch. 
e blith good order in the ſtate, have ordained, &c.“ He, 
it is plain, that Ina in making his laws had the advice of 1, 
aſſembly-general of Weflex. That the fame method 
eſtabliſhed in Mercia, is ſhown from Bertulph's charter 
the abbey of Croy land, wherein are theſe words, with . 
unanimous conſent of the preſent council aſſembled at King 
bury, to debate on the affairs of the nation. ; 
In this charter, after the biſhops and lords had ſet tha, 
hands, the king ſubſcribed in this manner: * Bertulph, | 
the preſence of all the biſhops and great men of my kin, 
% dom.” This is a clear evidence that the charter was grant. 
ed in the aflembly-general or wittena-gemot of Mercia. 4 
ſame might be ſhown, with regard to each of the other king. 


doms : but, fay they, the caſe is fo evident as not to adh 


ot di{pute. 

They pretend likewiſe to prove, there was a general wit. 
tena-gemot of the ſeven kingdoms, from the very name 9f 
heptarchy, which implies that the feven kingdoms had fon. 
thing in common, and conſequently, there was an aflembjr, 
where their common affairs were conſidered. For inſtance, 
how could the monarchs or generals for the ſeven kingdom: 
be elected, if there was not an aſſembly for that purple; 
Moreover, they pretend to have more direct proofs, of . 
holding from time to time ſuch aſfemblies forth common 


affairs of the ſeven kingdoms. Several hiſtorians aſſure , 


there was a general aflembly held in Glouceſterſhire, hes 
Ina king of Weſſex was choſen monarch of the Anglo-Sas 
ons, by the intereſt of Sebba king of Effex, who was pr. 
ſent. with all the. other kings. They produce alſo from h. 


gulphus, Witgalph king of Mercia's charter, where are the! 
words: In the preſence of Egbert king of the Weſt- Saxon, 


of Ethelwulph his fon, and of the biſhops and great lor; 


* of England afltembled at London.” Hence it is plain thi 
aſſembly convened at London, and compoled of all the biſhop; 
and great men of England, was a general wittena-gemot 0! 
the nation. | | | 

In anſwer to the objection taken from the diverſity of th: 
laws then in Kngland, it is ſaid, it is not at all ſtrange, ths 
Mercia and Wettex, being two diſtinct ftates, ſhould har 
different laws; much lets, that the Danes ſhould eftablith 
their own laws in their conquetts © But it is maintained, 
it cannot be reaſonably interred, from this diverſity, tha 
there was no ſuch thing as a wittena-gemot in each king 
dom, or a general one for all the ſeven. © This infercnc: 
would be as abſurd, as if a man from the different laws ane 
cuſtoms in the United Provinces. of the Low-Countrics, 
ſhould conclude there was neither a convention of the {tate 
in each province, nor an aflembly of the ſtates-general. 

To ſtrengthen all theſe proots, morcoyer is urged the cor 
tormity in this reſpect between England and the other E. 
ropean kingdoms. The Saxons had the like aſſemblies i 
Germany: the Oftrogoths, and after them, the Lomb 
in Italy: the Franks had their fields of mars or of mars 
their ſanes, their parliaments : and the Spaniards their corte!, 

This conformity-plainly ſhews, there was no other fei 
of government than in Europe. It is further added, thats 
deny with any foundation theſe aflemblies to be as ancient“ 
Kingly power, it muſt be ſhown who are the fovere;ons i! 
firſt eſtabliſhed them in each kingdom. But how came !! 
pals, that all the kings in Europe ſhould agree together“ 
the ſame time, to become ſo very gracioys and condeſcens 
ing to their ſubjects ? There is doubtleſs more reafon to fi 
pole they would have all joined in aboliſhing, rather 1: 
in granting a privilege of this nature. 


II. The Conſtituent Parts or Members of the WITTE NA-=< GEMOT. 


LL agree, the greater nobility were members of the 
wittena-gemot. By the greater nobility, I mean the 
caldormen and thanes of the firſt rank, afterwards ftyled carls 


- See note in the reign of Canute the great concerning this threefold dif. 
tinction of the laws, | 

d ( ampus Marti, & M adi vel Magi, comitia publica, ſeu generales con- 
ventusqu os ſolebant primi francorum reges quotannis circa anni Principium 


1 


and barons, But the difficulty is to know, whether “ 
thanes of the ſecond and third claſſes, and the ccorles, © 
whom the houſe of commons at preſent conſiſts, had a 185 


* 
* 


& martio menſe indicere, qui in patenti campo & ſub dio peragebantuf, © 
quo campi Marti vulgo #ppellantur, a ſcriptoribus. Greg. Turon. | 
hiſt. Fran. c. 27. | 
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* 


in the fame rank with the lords. 
more probable, they ſay further, it is not to be 1magined, 


| privilege tOO. 


3 ſit there by their repreſentatives or not. Though this in- 


irv ſeems to be of little moment, at a time when the com- 


Bons inconteſtably enjoy this privilege, yet it is not entirely 
know, whether they uſurped it: whether it was 
ven them by the conceſſion of the kings: or whether it is 
the ſame ſtanding with the monarchy. How undeniable 
Scver the right of the commons may be at preſent, there 
mc ſome who are perſuaded 1t would be of dangerous conſe- 
Zuence to acknowledge it to flow from the condeſcenſion O. 
the ſovereigns, leſt the fame power that 1s {uppoled to have 
Sranted it, ſhould think ot revoking it when 1 favourable 
@pportunity offered ©. And indeed this is the true motive of 
all the attempts to prove, the commons have not been all 
along in poſleſſion of this privilege. It is but too apparent, 
this queſtion has been ſtarted only to gratify ſuch of the kings 
s have endeavoured to ſtretch the royal prerogative beyond 


Its duc bounds. 


Be this as it will, they who maintain the commons had 
no right to fit in the wittena-gemot, in the time of the Sax- 
on kings, alledge for their firſt reaſon, that the under-thanes 
and ccorles were not proprietors of lands. Whence they in— 
fer, it would have been of no ute to the commons to have a 
the affairs of a country which properly belonged to the king 
and the nobility. They add, it is incredible that the nobles 
of the firſt rank ſhould agree to make their vatlals their 
gompanions : that fince in the diſtribution of their Jands 
they were at liberty to give them on what conditions they 

leaſed, it is not at all probable they ſhould place the tenants 
To render this opinion 


that in thoſe days the people were upon the fame foot as at 
reſent ; that although they were free, their freedom was 
confined within narrow bounds ; that the ſuperiority of the 


nobles over them was vaſtly greater than at this day, and 


for that reaſon the people were little regarded: they 
ſerved in the wars for foot ſoldiers, who were looked upon as 
ſervants. Accordingly they had the name of Knechten | that 
is ſervants] given them. | 
To this the aſfertors of the rights of the commons reply, 
that ſince the nobles, who held their lands of the king, had 
a right to a place in the wittena-gemot, the commons, who 
eld their lands of the nobles, might very well have the ſame 
The reaſon alledged in the objection not 
holding good againſt the lords, ought not to be of more force 
againſt the commons. They add, that the main buſineſs of 
the general council was the making laws as well for the peo— 
ple, as for the nobthty ; the ſettling the rights of the ſub— 
jects; the preſerving. peace in the ſtate; and the raifing 


taxes; whereof the people paid the largeſt ſhare. Hence 


they infer, it was very natural, and extremly . conſonant to 


the cuſtom of the Saxons, that the people ſhould give their 
conſent to all thoſe things that concerned them no lets than 
the nobles. In a word, they fay, if the people aſſiſted not at 
the debates of the great council, it is not to be conceived 
whence ſhould proceed the great care of ſecuring their rights 


and liberties, and preventing their being oppretied by the 
great. It is well known that men, eſpecially the great, are 


not wont to labour ſo heartily to leſſen their power, bit ra- 


ther endeavour to increaſe their authority as much as poihble, 


But as this point, being a matter of fact and not of right, 


Cannot be decided by bare reaſonings, both parties endeavour 


to lupport their opinions with more ſuitable proots, namely, 
authorities. Jo this end, each ſide lays great ſtreſs upon 
certam terms in the charters of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and 


upon certain expreſſions in the hiſtorians, who {pcak of rhe go- 
vernment of thoſe days. 


It will be neceflary therefore to 
produce ſome of theſe proofs, for the reader's better under— 
ttanding the queſtion, and to enable him the better to judge 
ol the reaſons alledged on both fides. I ſhall begin with 


what is urged againſt the commons, or their repreſentatives, 


being members of the general allembly. 


the fürſt place it is ſaid, the very name of wittena-ge- 


mot plainly implies, that the great council conſiſted only of 


Iuch as were ſtyled wittan. Now it is pretended, the preciſe 


meaning of that word is majores natu, ſeniores, ealdormen, 


by which are underſtood only the earls and barons, or in the 


language of the Saxons, the caldormen and king's thanes, 


Ipiritual and temporal. To make this appear, a paffage is 


Lied out of Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory as tranſlated by king 
: Altred, Bede ſays, king Oſwald applied to the majores na- 
tu ot Scotland for a biſhop; and Alfred has rendered the 
terms, mayores natu by ealdormen. The fame hiſtorian ſay⸗ 


5 This is what happened in the reign of king James I. this prince having 


en given the commons w underſtand that fe thought it in his power 
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ing in the fame place, that Oſwald made uſe of ſuis ducibus 
& miniſtris for interpreters ; Alfred has tranflated theſe words 
by, his ealdormen and thanes. Hence it is interred, that 
the term wittan is to be underſtood only of caldormen and 
barons, or m general of the chiet men of the nation. And 


accordingly it is concluded, the wittena-gemor, or ailembly 


of wife men, conſiſted only of fuch. This explanation ot 
the word wittan is farther confirmed by the hiſtorians ren— 
dering, it in Latin by principes, optimates, Proceres, mag - 
nates, duces, comites, prepotit, miniftri regis, nobilcs, 
milites, which can by no means be underſtood ot the people, 
or their repreſentatives. 

They who are of the contrary opinion, alledge, in their 
turn, the ſame authorities to prove the greater nobility were 
not alone ſummoned to the national council. They pretend, 
thele very expreſſions, on which their adverſaries ground 
their opinion, are not to be ſo reſtrained to the nobility, as to 
be unapplicable to the magiſtrates and chief men among the 
people. To prove what they advance, they cite numberleſs 
patlages from the Latin authors, where the words principes, 


nobiles, milites, are to be taken in that ſente. 


To this the others reply, the word pcople may be under- 
ſtood in two different ſenſes; firſt as it fignifics a nation in 
general, in which fenfe they own that by magnates, pro- 
ceres, nobiles, &c. may be meant the chief men of the pco- 
ple, or of the whole nation. The other ſenſe of the word 
people is more reftrained, and fignifies only a part of the 
people, as ſeparate or different from the nobility, as when 
one ſays, the nobles and people. This is the meaning in 
queſtion, to which it. ſhould be proved, that the cited patlages 
can be applied. Now this is what they think impoſſible, af— 
firming, there is no ſuch thing ro be mer with in the Latin 
authors, or optimates plebis, but always populi, that is, of 
the people in general. But ſuppoſing it were true, that theſe 
expreſſions did ſometimes denote the chief men among the 
people, as diſtinguifſhed from the nobles, it would ſtill re- 
main to prove, that, in the alledged paſlages, the word peo- 
ple muſt be taken in that ſenſe, unlets the very thing in dif- 
pute be ſuppoſed. | | | 

But to this the aftertors of the rights of rhe commons an- 
iwer, they readily agree theſe exprettions are principally to be 
underſtood of noble perſons; but affirm withal, their mean— 
ing is not to be confined to the nobles of the firſt rank. They 
jay, that although in England, the greater nobility, or peers 
of the realm, arc a - diſtinct order from the lefler, who arc 
ranked with the commons, it does not follow that the Latin 
terms are to be explained by a diſtinction no where elſe to be 
found. For inftance, in France, the loweſt gentilhomme 
belongs as much to the nobility, as the higheſt lord; the 
greater and leflter nobility making but one and the fame body. 

It is a ſad thing to fee an inquiry of this nature reduced to 
a gramatical diſpute. But fince I have undertaken to re— 
late the arguments of both fides, I thought my ſelf obliged 
not to paſs over in filence thoſe taken from the tore-men- 
tioned terms. However, in what has been ſaid, the one 
ſide ſeems to me plainly to prove that the great lords had a 
right to fit in the wittena-gemot, which no body ever denied. 
But J cannot ſay it neceſſarily follows from what they alledge, 
that the commons were excluded, which 1s the point in 
queltion, On the other hand, what is urged on the other 
{ide tends rather to ſhow, that the reatons tor the exclufion 
of the commons are not ſatisfactory, than to prove directly, 
they had a place in the wittena-geinot. Let us therefore 
proceed to another tort of a: guments, alledged in favour of 
the commons. | 

The firſt is taken from Henry of Huntingdon, the hifſto- 
rian, who ſpeaking of the depoſing of Sigebert king of 
Wetlex, exprefles himſelf thus: king Sigebert growing incor- 
rigible, the great men and people of Wetlex aflembled roge- 
ther in the beginning of the ſecond year of his reign, and 
depoſed him with unanimous conſent. In this paflage it is 
pretended, the people being put in oppofition to the great 
men, can mean only the commons, and contequently they 
gave their votes in the general affembly. 

This explanation is ſupported by a paſſage ol another hif- 
torian, who. ſays: in the reign of Edward the elder, were 
aſlembled the biſhops, abbots, the faithful ſubjects or vatlals, 
the great men and the people, in the kingdom of Weſſex. It 
is maintained, that by the fideles, or faithful fuhſects, which 
may be explained by vaſlals or liege-men, are to be under- 
ſtood the people; as diſtinct from the nobles, fince in this 
place the fideles and the people arc diſtinguiſhed from the 
great men. 


to revoke their privileges, which in his opinion, had no other 
than the coacetions of his predeceſtors. Napin. 
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To theſe authorities they add another from Ethelwulph's 
charter of tvthes, where it is ſaid theſe things were granted 
by the king, barons, and pcople. 

Theſe prools are confirmed by two charters ; the firſt 
whereof is king Ethelred's, in favour of the abbey ot Wol- 
verhampton, which concludes with theſe words : theſe are 
the decrees of Sigeric archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
court held before king Ethelred, the archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhops, abbots, ſenators, the chiefs and people of the whole 
country. | 73 5 

The other granted by Edward the Confeflor to the abbot 
of Weſtminſter, runs thus: I have ordered therefore this 
charter of my donation to be read on the day of the dedica- 
tion of the ſaid church, in the preſence of the biſhops, ab- 
bots, earls, and great men of England, and in the fight and 
hearing of all the people. Is 

But the oppoſers of the commons pretend to invalidate the 
force of all the arguments drawn from pallages of hiſtorians 
and charters ſeveral ways. In the firſt place, they obſerve, 
the greateſt part of theſe hiſtorians lived when the commons 
ſar in parliament, and therefore it is no wonder when they 
ſpeak of the Anglo-Saxon affairs, they ſhould repreſent 
things as they were in their own times. In the ſecond place, 
they ſay, nothing can be inferred from any expreſſions in 
theſe charters, becauſe they were not originally writ in La- 
tin, but in Saxon. Conſequently, the Latin quotations from 
thence are only tranflations, the faithtulneis whereot cannot 
be judged of, without confronting them with the originals, 
which is impoſſible, ſeeing they are all Joſt, For inſtance, 
it is certain, the Saxons never made uſe of the term baron, 
which was brought in by the Normans, and yet we find it 
in one of the above-mentioned charters. In the third place, 
they ſay, ſome of the paſſages alledged do but ſhow at moſt, 
that the reſolutions of the wittena-gemot were taken in the 
ſight of the people, who perhaps expreſſed their ſatisfaction 
by ſhouts and acclamations, But they maintained this to be 
no proof of the people's giving their votes, or that their con- 
ſent was neceffary, fince they were preſent only as witneſles, 
This manifeſtly appears, ſay they, in the fore-mentioned 
charter of Ethelwulph, which runs thus: there were pre- 


ſent the archbiſhops and biſhops of England, Buthred king ot 


Mercia, Edmund king of Eaſt-Anglia, and of abbots, ab- 
beſſes, dukes, carls, ind great men of the whole kingdom, 
and other faithful ſubjects, a great multitude, who all ap- 
proved of this royal act, to which the dignified perſons ſub— 
{cribed their names. It is pretended, fince the great men 
only ſigned the charter, their approbation alone was necefla- 
rv. Beſides, what can be the meaning of a great multitude 
of faithful ſubjects? was it the whole body of the people? 
this they will not ſay, who maintain that the commons lat in 
the wittena-gemot by their repreſentatives, as they do at this 
day. And indeed, this great multitude cannot well be ap- 
plied to a very limited number of repreſentatives, but may 
very aptly be uſed to denote crowds of people, got together 
In fine, it is obſerved, that in all the 
forecited patlages, a forced meaning is given to the term, 
fidelis, to make it fignity the repreſentatives of the commons, 
ſince that word is applicable to all ſubjects in general, as well 
to the body of the nobles as of the people. | 
To come therefore to more direct proots, the favourers of 
the commons alledge other paſlages, where they pretend the 
meaning of theſe terms is fixed to the repreſentatives of the 
people, by the word procuratores. In a charter“, dated 


811, it is ſaid, Cenulph king of Mercia aſſembled, for the 


dedication of the monaſtery of Winchelcomb, the great men 
of the kingdom, the biſhops, procuratores, &C. 

To this it is an{wered, that the dedication of a church and 
monnſtery was the only buſinets in hand, for which purpoſe 
Cenulph had affembled a multitude of people, and particu- 
larly tuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their birth or offices. But 
ſuppoling it to have been a real wittena-gemot, the term, 
procuratores, is too undeterminate to denote the repreſen— 
tatives of the commons, unleſs it be joined with ſome other 
word that fixes its fignification. 

To refute this objection, a charter is produced by the 
other ſide, where they maintain, the term procuratores muſt 
be underſtood of the repreſentatives of the people. This 
charter, granted by king Athelſtan ®, "concludes thus: 
granted at the royal vill AÆtwelope, in the preſence of the 
biſhops, abbots, dukes, earls, and patriæ procuratoribus. 
Now, ſay they, who can theſe patriæ procuratores be, but 
the repreſentatives of the people ? But they who are of the 
contrary opinion, ſay, this is only a bare conjecture, which 


f In the annals of Winchelcomb in the Cottonian library. 
s io the abbey of Abbington in 931, which charter is entered in the great 


regiiter that belonged to that abbey, and is now in the Cottouian library, 


6c 


can be of no force, unleſs this expreſſion be ſhown to j, 
common at that time. : 
Laſtly, a proof is alledged in favour of the commons, the. 
ſeems to be ſtronger than any of the former. It is ſaid, ther 
are now ſeveral hamlets , that ſend repreſentatives to pa. 
liament, which right muſt have been received in the tin 
of the Saxon kings, when they were confiderable cities . 
boroughs. Indeed, it is very improbable this privilege ſho 
be granted them after they made fo deſpicable a figure in th, 
kingdom. | | 

To evade this argument, it is replied, it cannot take 
place, unleſs it be proved that theſe boroughs, now become 
hamlets, were gone to decay before the conqueſt. The; 
add, that even this would not be ſufficient, becauſe very ps, 
ſibly they might have been rebuilt and deſtroyed again during 
the civil wars, England was ſo often troubled with, after th, 
commons were in poſſeſſion of the right of ſending repreſen. 
tatives to parliament, 

To all theſe arguments alledged in behalf of the com. 
mons, it is added as a favourable precedent, that in all dhe 
other ſtates in Europe, the people were ſummoned to the ge. 
neral aſſemblies. Though hitherto I have only related the re. 
tons of both parties, I cannot help remarking upon this lag. 
that it is groundleſsly alledged, without pretending howeye: 
to weaken the reſt, And this I ſhall plainly ſhow, at les 
with regard to France, by the authority of three writers, c 
are looked upon as thoroughly verſed in the cuſtoms of thi: 
Kingdom. | | 

The firſt is Mezerai, who, diſcourſing of this ſabject, ſays, 
I mect with three ſorts of aſſemblies in thoſe days; the pe- 
* neral courts of the provinces; the champs de mai, 2. 
which were preſent the ſeniores and majores natu of the 
people, where military affairs were chiefly debated ; and 
the conventus, colloquia, parliaments, where the v1thopz, 
abbots, and other great men met to make laws, and 


cc 
cc 
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d re- 
gulate matters relating to the adminiftration of juſtice, the 
civil government, and the public revenues, &e. The 
two laſt affemblics were confounded in one.” In the opi— 
nion therefore of this hiſtorian, none but the great men were 
members of the parliaments. But fince it may be objected, 
that by the ſeniores and majores natu that affiſted at th: 
champs de mai, are to be underſtood the repreſentatives o- 
the people, let us ſee what preſident Fauchet ſays upon this 
head. 


66 


This learned hiſtorian mentions a certain ſpeech, ſhown 


him as made by . Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, where tha: 
prelate told Pepin, that the Gauls, omnium ordinum, of all 
orders and degrees, had given him the crown. “ This 
« ſpcech, lays the author, is moſt certainly ſpurious. Firti, 
„ becauſe the Francs never called themſelves Gauls. Sc- 
condly and principally, becauſe of the words omnium or. 
dinum ; tor at that time there was no talk either of order; 
or degrees, none but biſhops, abbots, earls, nobles, hav- 
ing a place in the ſanes, general courts, or parliaments 


cc 
[T4 
cc 
cc 


and the earls, commiſſioners, or church-advocates, to te- 


port the complaints of the people of their reſpective tert 
tories.“ | 
Palquier, the third writer, whoſe authority I would a!- 
ledge, expreſſes himſelf ſtill more plainly and fully in 19:3 
matter. His words are: “ Although ſome, who pretend: 
„ be well verſed in the hiſtory of France, believe the al- 
** ſembly of the Rates-general is of a very long ſtanding, 
„ nay found the liberties of the people upon it, yet is nei— 
ther the one nor the other true. I am ſenfible, and rea: 
ay to own, that formerly in Gaul, before the conqueſt of 
Julius Cæſar, there were general aflemblies, which Were 
continued by him under a pretence, familiar to the Romans, 
of leaving us in poſleſſion of our ancient rights and libertics. 
But in all theſe aſſemblies, vou will find none of the con 
mon people, whom they looked upon as ſo many cypher:. 
ln like manner, you will find, under the firſt and fecond 
race of our kings, ſolemn conventions which were called 
parhaments, the principal finew of our monarchy. But 
to thele were ſummoned only the princes, great lords, 
nobles, and dignified churchmen. Now in our aflemblics 
of the three eſtates, not only the common people have 2 
place with the clergy and nobility, but what is more, 
make the greateſt and beſt part. Whence is it then, that 
within ſome centuries of years the commons have had 4 
right to fit in our conventions, where are debated the at- 
fairs relating to the good of the nation in general. This 
is what I ſhall account for.” Then he ſhows the rea- 
lons of the common people, or third eſtate, being firft called 
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u Of which ſort are Gatton in Surrey, 


; and ſeveral boroughs in Devon 
ſhire and Cornwall, and other counties. | 


A3 


11053 ; 


. „ 
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the parliaments, and fixes the original of it to the time of 
Philip je Bel. who began his reign in 1286. Theſe are the 
wſtimonics of three very judicious writers, thoroughly verſed 
hiſtory of France. So tar therefore is the ancient 
rice of France from being a proof of the antiquity of the 


ht of the commons of England, that it rather ſerves to 
weaken the ſamce. 


After ſeeing the arguments made ufe of for and againſt the 


Antiquity of the commons right to fit in parliament, it is 
doubtlcts very ſurprifing that both fides ſhould be forced to 
diſpute upon bare conjectures, and the meaning ot certain 
terms in the tranſlations of charters. One would think, in 
# matter of this nature, each ſide ſhould produce more ſub— 
anrial arguments. However this be, the reader may nom 
form his judgment upon what has been ſaid, wherein I be- 


deve nothing material is omitted, of what has been alledged 


ro and con, though I have done It very compendioufly. 

But as the greateſt part of the arguments uſed by both 
rties, are taken from the charters of the Anglo-Saxon 
ings, I fhall make one remark, which ought to be confi- 
dered before judgment is given upon this diſpute. And that is, 
the authority of all theſe charters is queſtioned by ſuch as are 
moſt verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory The reaton they alledge 


for it, is, that in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, the uſe of 


charters was unknown in England. When the king made 
a grant to the church, or to any private perion, he pur them 
in poſlefſion by the delivery of a green turt, bough, or the 
like. Formerly, ſays Ingulphus, poſſeſſion of lands was 
iven by bare words without any Charters or other writings. 
hey only delivered to the donee, or purchater, a helmet, 


ſword, horn, cup, ſometimes a ſpur, bow, arrow, &c. From 
this cuſtom it is inferred, that the charters, alledged as 
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granted by the Anglo-Saxon kings, were all forged long at- 


ter their time. But as it may ſeem ſtrange there ſhould be 
now ſo many charters bearing date before there was any tuch 
thing in ule, a matter of fact is advanced, which, if true, 
thows the reaſon of ſuch numbers being forged. It 1s at- 
firmed, William the Conqueror finding great part of the 
crown lands to be alienated, particularly to the monaſteries. - 
ſummoned the abbots to appear at his court, and produce 
the titles by which they held their eſtates. Some, who had 
nothing to plead but long poffeſſion, being diſpoſlefied; be- 
caule the king would allow no title good, but what was 
in form, great numbers of monks ſet about torging charters, 
to Which they gave all the appearance of truth that was pot- 
ſible. In this manner they deceived that prince, and his 
Norman council who were unacquainted with the hiſtory; 
language, and cuſtoms ot the Saxons. Some produced their 
charters: in Latin, but thete were rejected on account of 
the improbability the Saxon kings ſhould make uſe of a lan- 
guage, little underſtood, and ſtill much lets uſed in their 
time. But whether this be true or not, it is however certain, 
ſeveral of thoſe charters, which are thought by ſome authen- 
tick, were forged, and that long atter their date. At leaſt 
it was very difficult to be convinced by good arguments, that 
thole from whence the teſtimonics to decide the preſent quel- 
tion are taken, are to ancient as the time of the Anglo-Sax- 
ONS. | 

From what has been ſaid, this appears to be a very intri- 
cate caſe, Neither is there any. likelihood of its being ever 
let in a _clearcr light. Almoſt all the ancient monuments 
which might ſerve to unfold the difficulties were buried in 
the ruins of the monaſteries, either before or after the Nor- 
man conqueſt'; 


III. The authority of the wittcna-gemot, and the affairs there debated, 


HERE is no treating this ſubject with any clearnels, 
without examining three, queſtions, which are as 
warmly controverted as the former. | 
I. In whom was lodged the legiſlative power; whether in 
the king, in the great council, or in both together? 


i As there are no Saxon monuments older than the eſtabliſliment of chriſti- 
anity, and but little light to be had from thoſe that are after, recourte mutt 
be had to inference from thoſe few truths that are known, in order to dif- 
cover who were the members of the Saxon legitlature. Now the moit pro- 
bable hypotheſis ſeems to be this. Power reſults from, and is the natural con- 
ſequencè of property or eſtates, and in al! places where tyranny does not pre- 
vail, the perſons who compoſe the legitlature, derive that power from the 
intereſt they have in ſome lands, or elſe from ſome diſtinction of rank and or- 
der, which diſcriminate the members of a ſociety. As therefore our Saxon 
anceſtors in their own country, did all perſonally meet tor the enacting laws 
ſo after their coming into England all to whom the land was apportioned per- 
ſonally aſſiſted in the Saxon parliaments, which were held at tirit, during the 
heptarchy, in open places capable of receiving all that had a right to be there, 


becauſe there were no minute freeholders in thoſe early days. By the teudal 
lau all land-holders were obliged to attend at the teudal courts, and had a 


right to give their aſſent or diflent to any laws or orders there propoſed : 
whence we yet retain the expretiion of the convention of the eſtates. After 
the union of the ſeven kingdoms, when the exerciſe of the legiſlativxe power in 
the perſon of every individual became impracticable by reaſon of their remote- 
neſs and number, fome change in the outward form was.neceflary in order to 
preferve the commonwealth on the tame principles it was at firſt ettabliſhed ; 
and as the whole kingdom was divided into fo many little republicks or ty- 
things, ſome perſon out of every tything or borough came to the wittena- 
getnot, to take care of the concerns of the ſociety he belonged to: theſe were 
called witen or witemen, and were no other than the prefiding judges or ge— 
refa or every tything, who were annually choſen, both in the rural and ton 
tythiigs. As therefore the earls, - biſhops, and abbots (who were: the pre- 
tiching judges in the communities both eccleſiaſtical and civil, that the people 
were Originally divided into) were undoubtedly members of the wittent- 
gemot, to it is realonable to think that the witan (who were the preſiding judges 
in the leſſer communities that were afterwards made) were ſo too. For it was 
but natural, when every individual could not appear in perſon, that the dele- 
gate or repreſentative of each community ſhould be the perſon to whom they 
had by their own free choice given the precedency amongſt themſelves, Hence 
it is plain, that the commons or land-holders were ever a part of the legitlu— 
ture: becauſe though the earls perhaps might not be elective or annual ofli- 
cers after the diſſolution of the heptarchy, as they were before, yet the graves 
of the tythings, who were elective, being members of the Saxon witteni-gc- 
mot, the commons remained a conftituent part of the Saxon legitlature, 
Hence the Ceorles (who were the fame as our farmers, only paying their rent 
in corn, hay, &c. initead of money) and alſo the thanes (who had lands af- 
ligned them by the king or great men in recompence for their ſervice, and in 
heu of wages, and conſequently were no more than part of the family of him 
they had their lands of) were not members of the wittena-gemot, except 
Juch thanes, who held their lands of the crown for their ſervice, which related 
to the public. See page 16, 17, note.) A wittena-gemot then was no 
other than an affembly of all the preſiding judges of the nation, earls, bi- 
ſhops, and wites, or the annual magiſtrates of the tythings and boroughs, 
who repreſented all the proprietors of land in their rejpective tythings. Thus 
matters ſtood till the conqueit, King William I. having aſſumed the regal 
fixte as his own by right, treated all that had oppoied him as rebels, and 
diſpoſſeſſing them of their lands, diſtributed them amongſt his own confede- 
rates, who held them of the crown bv. a ſervice of a determined number of 
ſoldiers, in caſe of an invaſion or a rebellion, and they enteotfed their own 
muncdiate followers with fome portions of what was aifigned to them under 
rclervaton of ſuch ſervice, Theſe lands were called knights fees, (each fee 


II. Whether the king had a power to tax the people with- 
out the content of the wittena-gemot ? 

III. Whether the general allembly had a right to elect and 
depole the kings? | | 

They who moſt ſtretch the prerogative 


was about twenty pounds a vear then, which is equal to four or five hundred 
pounds now.) As the Normans were much inferior to the Engliſh in nun 
bers, their bulineſs was to ſecure atl-the power they could im their own 
hands. Accordingly, over moſt of the tythings was placed a Norman chief, 
whole power was to be the tame as the Saxon gerefa, with this difference, that 
it was to be hereditary. Theſe chiets were called barons, and their eſtates 
baromes or honours. The conqueror to undermine the power of the Saxon 
carls, which he could not ſafely deſtroy, diimembered the barons eſtates in u 
manner trom the counties, and made them recognize no ſuperior but the crown; 
By which means there was no difference between an carl and a baron, but 
only in extent, the power of both which was exceeding great) being the fune 
over their vaſfals. As tor the boroughs they were left in the ſame condi- 
tion as in the Saxon times, and governed by annual magiſtrates of their own 
chooſing. The conformity then between the Saxon wittena-gemot-and Nor- 
man parliaments ſtood thus: the ecclefiaiticks and earls were the fame in 
both; the boroughs were repreſented in both by one of their own chookng, 
who was ityled burgets, inſtead of wite, probably becauſe the magiſtrate was 
not always choſen repreſentative; and as the Saxon wites, or prefiding judgcs 
of the tythings, were members of the legitlature; ſo were the Norman chict*, 
or barons, with this difference only, that as the firit had their right by elec- 
tion and tor a time, the others had theirs in ſucceflion. And as the Saxon 
vites ſerved for their tythings, ſo the barons were intended by law to ſerve 
for the tenants of their baronies, which is the reaſon why they were exempt- 
ed from contributing to the wages of the knights of the ſhire,” "Thus every 
jpot of land was ſtill reprefented ; for as every part was within ſome tything 
in the Saxon time, lo in the Norman every part of the whole kingdom uns 
weithin ſome barony or tome borough, Things continued upon this folid fol 
dation during the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. But the barons, 
who were ſo many petty-princes, being divided in the civil war betwixt Ste- 
phen, Maud, and Henry II. cach party treated thole of the other fide as re- 
bels, Which brought the poſſeflion of much lands to the contending princes. 
And as each fide had experienced the power of the barons over their vaſſuls, 
and having befides many friends to remunerate, they iplit the baronies into 
imaller tenancies in chict, who all held unmediately of the crown: Hence 
arole the diſtinction of tees of the old feoftments and fees of the new, and 
alſo of the greater and leſſer barons. By granting thus fmall-tees in the reigns 
of Stephen, Henry II, and king John, tenants in capite, or barons, were 1 
multiplied, that a very unequal repreſentation of the kingdom aroſe, thets 
lefler barons having an equal ſhare in the legitlature with the moſt potent. 
This grievance being grown to the greateit height, when king John was re- 
duced to reaſon, there was a clauſe inſerted in his magna charts, whereby al. 
the greater barons were to be ſeverally furmoned to partment, and the lefte 
in general, by which means thele laſt were excluded from fitting in parliz 
ment tingly and in perton ; but however the being ſummoned im general. 
gave them a right to do this as a community, and by repreſentation ; and as 
theſe lefler barons were co-ordinate in rank, the right of repreſenting then 
naturally devolved ou tuch of their body as the reſt conferred it on. The 
perſons ſo choſen, were called from the tenure of their lands, and from 
their repreſenting the reſpective counties for which they ſerved knights of 
the fhire, Thetc were to be choſen at the connty courts, where none but 
the immediate tenants of the crown (the lefler barons) came, and none othe: 
had votes till, by the eighth of Henry VI. all frecholders of torcy thilluc* 
per annum had. a right to vote at the election of knights of the fte. 
Thus we find both before and after the conqueſt, all proprietors of land had 
a ſhare in the legiſlature. The reader may fee theſe things more at lat zu ity 
St, Amand's eflay on the legiſlative power, &c. 
Pp | &C 12a 
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the legiſlative power was wholly lodged in the king. In 


proof whereof, they urge the terms made uſe of by the Saxon 
kings in their laws, by which they ſeem to declare themſelves 
the ſole enactors, without giving room to believe the general 
aſſembly had any hand in the matter. To this it is anſwered, 
though there is no mention in theſe Jaws of the confent 
of the great council, it does not follow that their con- 
currence was not neceſſary; no more than it can be inferred 


at this day from our ſaying the ſtatutes of king Charles I. or 


of king Charles II. that theſe ſtatutes were enacted without 
the conſent and authority . of parliament, It we were litte- 
rally to underſtand all the expreſſions uſed in ſpeaking of, and 
to, the king, we ſhould doubtleſs aſcribe greater power to 
him than he is actually inveſted with. But to give more direct 
proofs, that the authority of the wittena-gemot was neceſlary 
in making new laws, ſeveral teſtimonies are produced, ſhewing 
that the kings acted nothing in this reſpect, without the con- 
ſent of the eſtates. Among the many that are alledged, I 
ſhall only chooſe a few, and inſert the ſubſtance of them. 


it is ſaid, they were made with the advice and conlent of the 
biſhops, great men, earls, wiſe men, ſeniors, and people of the 
whole kingdom. ; 

Egbert, ſays in one of his charters ; I Egbert, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, with the permitſion and conſent & of our whole 
nation, and unanimous advice of all the great men, &c. 

Bur ſeeing it may be objected, that this is a charter and 
not a law, the teſtimony of king Alfred is alledged, who, in 
the title of his laws, ſpeaking as if he acted by his ſole au- 
thority, concludes with theſe words : I Altred, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, ſhewed theſe laws to my wiſe-men, and they 
ſaid, they all liked, or, were pleaſed, they ſhould be ob- 
ſerved. | | 

At the end of Athelſtan's laws, we have theſe words: all 
theſe things were confirmed and ordained by a general 
aflembly, or ſynod, held at Graetly, at which was prelent 
archbiſhop Elfin, with all the great men king Athelſtan could 
aſſemble. | 


- thoſe of ſome other kings, who owned, they acted in 
In the title of the Weſt-Saxon laws publiſhed by king Ina, 


The title of ſome other laws made b, 
this manner: theſe arc the laws that were iftitutcd'h; x 
wiſe-men at Exeter. 5 

Much the ſame expreſſion is prefixed before the Ja. 
Edgar and Ethelred II. 

In a charter of Canute the Great !, we have theſe wor? . 
Canute, king of the whole iſland of Albion, and many ot, 
nations, by the advice and decrce of the archbithops, bith, 
abbots, earls, and all my other faithful ſubjects borgen 
dained, &c. This authority is of the greater force, a8 (. 
nute aſcending the throne by right of conqueſt, would 
probably have tought the concurrence of the. eſtates, has 
not found it cuſtomary ſo to do. | 

In a word, it is pretended, if ſome of the kings c 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, as would induce one to bes. 
they acted by their ſole authority, in the promulgation © 
laws, their words are not to be taken in the litera} + 
The reaſon is, theſe expreſſions are explained and limited 


* this Eine runs! 
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cert with the wittena-gemot. Now there is no like!i!, 
ſovereign princes would ever acknowledge their power +; |. 
limited, if it was not ſo in reality. If any one will inne 
on this ſort of expreſſions, which ſeem to imply thu: | 
kings make laws without the conſent and approbation ,. 
parliament, it may by the ſame method be proved, that ;| 
king at this very day is inveſted with an abſolute powers 
this reſpect. And indeed, in ſome certain acts, which 4; 
preſented to him by the parliament, he fays, that he i! 
and requires, though it is well known, his will would bag 
no force, unleſs preceded by the conſent of the two houtc, 
The ſame reaſonings and reflections occur with regard 
the ſecond queſtion, or the impoſition of taxes. IFrhe 8: Wo 
kings ſeem in ſome paſlages to levy taxcs by their own at. 
thority, we are to underitand, it was not till after the . 
vious conſent of the eſtates, as we find upon other occafign: 
i ſhall not inſiſt here on the third queſtion, concert: 
the clecting and depoſing of the kings, becauſe J intend | 
treat of thele points under the article of the ſucceſſion. 


IV. The authority of the wittena-gemot in eccleſiaſtical matters. 


E FORE the Anglo-Saxons embraced the chriſtian re- 
ligion, one of their fundamental maxims (aicribed allo 
by Tacitus to the ancient Germans) was, that all impor- 


tant affairs relating to the whole nation, were brought to the 


general aflembly, where they were debated in common, that 
they might be ſettled with the unanimous conſent of all that 
had a right to vote. It is no wonder therefore, that religious 
affairs were regulated in the wittena-gemots, as I have elſe— 
where obſerved, ſince they are of the greateſt importance to 
mankind. Accordingly, Edwin, king of Northumberland, 


relates it. The maxim, that no laws are binding but what 
the whole nation has conſented to, has all along been looked 
upon in England, as the foundation of liberty, and the batis 
of government. 
Lecleſiaſtical affairs may be ranked in two clatles. Firſt, 
ſuch as relate to the clergy alone, as making a diſtinct body 
from the laity. Theſe were left, as they now are, to the 
ſole management of the eccleftaſticks, who held their coun- 
cils or ſynods, where. the laity had nothing to do. Secondly, 
fuch as concerned the body. of the people, as chriſtians. 
Thcſe were regulated in the mixed councils, confilting of 
he chief men of the clergy and the nobility. Herein, the 
rules of equity were perfectly followed. It was not thought 
uſt to enact civil laws, that were obligatory to the clergy, 
as members of the ſtate, without their concurrence. - On 


the other hand, it was deemed unreaſonabie, that the clergy 
ſhould have a power of making eccleſiaſtical laws, that were 
binding to the laity, as chriſtians without the conſent of 
the wittena-gemot, or repreſentative of the nation. Thus, 
in both theſe reipects, the ſame. principles were followed, 
namely, that no man was bound by any laws, to which he 
had not given his conſent, either by himſelf or his repreſen— 
tative, Hence it is, that the wgttena-gemots were for the 
moſt part Mixed aſlemblies, where all important affairs, as 
well eccleſiaſtical as civil, were treated, and that theſe aſſem- 
blies had no leſs authority in ſpirituals, than in temporals. 
To be convinced of this, we need only caſt an eye on the 
aws of the Anglo-Saxons, where we find a perpetual mix— 
ture of eccleſiaſtical and civil matters. I ſhall produce a few 
inſtances, which ſeem to be inconteſtable. In the year 673, 


k Cum licentia & conſenſu. Great regiſter of Abbington, before-men- 
tioned, _ 


a council was convened, where Theodore archbiſhon of C. 
terbury pretided, and ten canons of the ancient general cou. 
cils were aſſented to, as hath. been related in the hiſtory e 
ne Church of that time. But this aſſembly was not nur! 
an eccleſiaſtical ſynod ; for beſides the biſhops, all the Kings 
and great men of England were preſent, as an hiſtorian -rc- 
lates it. And therefore it was a mixed council, a myccl hl. 
nod, a. real wittena-geraot, We muſt take care not to l. 
led into error by the words council or ſynod, which at pre- 
ſent denote an_aflembly of ecclefiaſticks ; whereas, in the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, theſe terms were not underood 
in ſo limited a ſenſe, but ſerved to expreſs all ſorts of crow 


aſſemblies. Whoever carefully examines the nature of ti 


ancient aſſemblies, which by hiſtorians are called councils, 
he will find, they were mixed conventions, fince they wet: 
tubſcribed, approved, and aſſented to, by the kings, princcs, 
and great men there preſent. In the reign of Edward ik: 
elder, an aſſembly was held, where the articles of a treu 
were ſettled between that prince and Guthurm, to hon 
Alfred had given Eaſt-Anglia, a ſtate affair, if ever ther: 
was any. And yet, in this very atlembly, were enacted { 
veral ecclefiaſtical laws, which in the preamble are call. 
ſenatus conſulta, becauſe made by the witan, that is, by th 
. 7 . x R * 7 
great men of Weflex and Haſt-Anglia. Among theſe lass, 
beſides ſeveral that were purely political, there are fon 
with theſe titles, of apoſtates, of the puniſhment of ſuch as 
are in orders, of inceſts, of faſts, &c. From whence it- is 
manifeſt, theſe political atfemblies made laws concerning rc- 
ligion. An hiftorian ſays, king Athelſtan convened a coun: 
cil, in which many laws both eccleſiaſtical and civil were 
enacted : conſequently this was not an aſſembly of church- 
men, fince it was never pretended the clergy had a power to 
make 1ccular laws. | 
But this u. It F 
ut this is not all. It is ſhown by ſeveral inſtances, that 


the wittena-gemot elected and deprived the biſhops. Wil- 


trid biſhop of York, whom I have had frequent occaſion to 
mention, was elected by the two kings of Northumberland, 
and the general council of that kingdom, as the author of his 
life relates. Erkendwald, biſhop of London, was elected with 
the conſent of king Sebba, and the advice of all the people. 
Wulſtan was made biſhop of Worceſter in curià, that is, 
in the great aſſembly, which is called the court, or thc 
Kings court, Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, ſpeaks in this 


Jo the abbey of St. Edmundſbury, now in the office of the king's remem- 
brancer of the exchequer, | 
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x Wanner of the elections of the biſhops and abbots: for 
. there was no election ablolutely free and cano- 
Hical: but all eccleſiaſtical dignities were conferred by the 


King's court, according to their good pleaſure m. : : 
As the wittena-gemot was concerned in the election, fo 
was it alſo in the deprivation ot biſhops. Of which 1 


all give the following inſtances. Brithelm, biſhop of Dor- 


cheſter, being promoted to the fee of Canterbury, Edgar, 


cho had a mind Dunſtan ſhould be archbiſhop, cauled 
Brithelm to be ſent back to his former biſhoprick. How 
this was done we are informed by Oibern the monk, who 
wrote the life of Dunſtan : within a tew days after Brithelm 
was made archbiſhop, not thinking himtelt fit for ſo great 
n charge, he departed to the church he had lately left, by 
the command of the king and people. Another biftorkan 
relates this matter in the manner following: Edgar mace 
Brithelm deſcend the ſame way he Was raiſed : for a council 
being convened for this very purpoſe, he objected ſeveral ar- 
5 againſt Brithelm, and by the order and conſent of his 


HDarons, ſent him back to the cure of his former church ot 


Of the 


Have already obſerved in ſome other place, that the Saxon 

government in Germany was ariftocratical, and that they 
had only a general who commanded their armies in time ot 
war. The Saxon leaders themſelves erected their feveral 
conqueſts in Great-Britain into kingdoms, and atlumed the 
title of king. But with this new title, they were however 
conſidered at firſt by their ſubjects upon the ſame foot only 
with their governors in Germany, whoſe power was far 
from being deſpotical. Nevertheleſs, ſome pretend, the right 
of conquelt gave theſe firſt kings an unlimited power, from 
whence it would follow, that the privileges ol the Ungliſh 
ſubjects were either conceſſions of the Kings, or uturpations 
of the people. This argument, drawn from the right ot 
conqueſt, might have ſome weight if the privileges of the 
Britons, who were ſubdued, was the point in debate. But 
the queſtion here is about the privileges of the Saxons or 
Engliſh, who were themſelves the conquerors, and over 
whom conqueſt gave no power to their kings. I tay, we are 


to conſider here the Saxons only, ſince there remained in 


the country they were maſters of, but very few Britons, who 
were looked upon but as fo many ſlaves. As therefore the 
Anglo-Saxons cannot be ſaid to loſe their rights by making 
conqueſts, they are to be conſidered upon the fame foot as 
in Germany, that is, as a free people under the conduct ot 
'a head or chief, whole power was limited by law. 

There is no doubt, that in England, as in all other 
kingdoms, the royal authority by degrees exceeded the 
bounds at firſt preſcribed. But, the hiſtory of the Anglo- 
Saxons being very imperfect, there is no giving a particular 
account of this matter. I muſt therefore content mvlelt 
with ſhowing in general ſome of the chief prerogatives 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon kings during their dominion, 
which laſted above 600 years, without being able ſo much 
as to oblerve the alterations in this reſpect during ſo long an 
interval. | 
One of the moſt conſiderable of the king's prerogatives 
was the power of appointing the earls, vifcounts, judges, 
and other officers as well civil as military. Some however 
alert, that the military poſt of the dukes or holds of each 
county was conterred by the thire-gemor. Very probably, it 
Was in the king's power to. change theſe offices according 
to his plcature, of which we meet with ſeveral inſtances in 
biſtory. But after all, it cannot be poſitively affirmed, be- 
cauſe when ſuch an officer is found to be turned out by the 
King, it docs not necetlarily follow, it was done without the 
Content or previous ſentence of the wittena-gemot®, 

Another great prerogative of the crown, was that the 
laws made in the wittena-gemot were of no force without 
the aflent of the king, to whom was committed the execu— 
tive power. | 

The king had alſo power to pardon malefactors. But 
as offences may be confidercd in a double view, namely, 
as they concern the publick, or as being prejudicial to ſome 
Private perſon, the king could only pardon them in the 
arſt reſpect. The king's pardon prevented not the offended 
Party from demanding fatisfaction for the wrongs he had 
received, This ſatisfaction was called in Saxon, wiregeld, 


After which the perſon ſo elected being firſt conſecrated, the king in- 
veſted him with the temporalities, by the delivery baculi & anuuli, as may 
ſcen in, the fame author, : | 

As the carls in thoſe days held their earldoms of the community, and 
Mt ot the king, there is no doubt but they were both made and turned ont 


1 the conſent of the great council. But as a body politick cannot act itſelt, 
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Dorcheſter. Brithelm therefore was both elected and de- 
prived by the authority of the wittena-gemot. In the reign 
of Edward the Conteflor, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was removed from his ſee by a decree of the wittena-gemor, 
and Stigand being elected in his place, the papal power could 
neither procure this election to be annulled, as long-as the 
dominion of the Saxons latted, nor prevent the Engliſh from 
ac knowledging Stigand as lawtul archbiſhop, though fuſpend- 
ed by the pope. 

Theſe mitances ſhow, the wittena-gemot, or mycel ſynod, 
was an ecclefiaſtical and political aflembly at rhe ſame time, 
and that all affairs relating to the church and ſtate were in— 
differently treated there. It was not till long after, when 
the papal authority was grown to a great height, under the 
Norman and Angevin kings, that rhe clergy claimed the pri- 
vilege of debating apart all matters any ways relating to reli- 
gion, in eccleſiaſtical affemblies or ſynods. | 

It is time now to ſpeak of the king in particular, his pre- 
rogatives, revenues, and ſucceſſion to the crown. 


. 


that is, a reparation, made to the injured party or his friends 
and relations. Hence doubtleſs came the cuſtom in England, 
at this day, of the wife's or ſon's appealing in csſes of mur— 
der. For the ſame reaſon alſo this clauſe 1s uſually inſerted 
in pardons : Ita tamen ut ſtet recto in curik noſtra, fi quis 
verſus eum loqui voluerit. 

The power of coining money was another of the king's 
prerogatives, which he could grant by 


a. 
I 


| charter to whom: he 

pleated, as we find ſeveral of the Saxon Kings granted the 
lame to the two archbiſhops and others. But the king had 
not the power of enhancing or debaſing the coin. The 
mirror of juſtices recites it as an old law, that the king 
could not change the money, or make other coin than of fil- 
ver, without the conſent of all the counties. 

It is uncertain, whether it was abſolutely in the power 
of the Saxon kings, to make war or peace, without the 
confent of the wittena-gemot. It is true, indeed, the power 
of making war was, as it is now, of little conſequence, ſince 
the king, not being able to raiſe money without the conſent 
of the citates, could not bear the expence, if his ſubjects re— 
tuſed to aſſiſt him. But as tor making peace, the caſe is quite 
different, ſince on a good or bad peace, depends the welfare 
of a whole kingdom, as bath been tod often experienced. 
And theretore theſe two prerogatives, which are commonly 
joined together, widely differ in their conſequences. It de- 
pends on the people to contribute to the wars the king is 
pleaſed to undertake of his own accord, and by refuſing 
their concurrence, have it in their power to prevent the mil- 
chiefs that an unjuſt or unneceflary war may occafion. © But 
how ſhall they hinder the effects of a pernicious peace, con- 
cluded without their knowledge ? | | 

The king's revenues were of three forts. The firſt 
conſiſted in certain things, furniſhed him by the ſtare, for 
the maintenance of his houſhold, as corn, hay, cattle, 
and the like, which were uſually paid in kind. The ſecond 
branch was the produce of certain demeſnes or lands an— 
nexed to the crown, and deſigned to ſerve for public uſes, 
it not being in the power of the king to grant any part of 
them, not even to the church, without the conſent of the 
eſtates. Hence it is that we find the ancient charters of the 
Saxon kings to the churches or monaſteries, confirmed by 
the principal members, of the general aflembly, who figned 


them in this manner: J. N---- have ſubſcribed, confirmed, 
approved, . corroborated, or other the like expreffions. Ir 
cannot be doubted but this branch of the king's revenue was 


applied to public utes, when it is conſidered, that ſo late as 
the end of the XIVth century, in the reign of Richard II. 
the parliament ordered, that for the future the revenues of 
the King's demeſnes thould go towards defraying the charge 
of the wars he ſhould be engaged in. The third branch 
confiſted, as at this day, of certain taxcs or impoſts, which 
vere laid from time to time on the people upon urgent oc- 
caſions, by the authority of the wittena-gemor, 

We do not find, during the heptarchy, the kings affected 
any ſwelling titles, as ſome did afterwards. They were all 
contented with the title of king of their reſpective kingdoms, 
and the prince who was elected monarch, did not imagine he 


when any particular at is to be done, the execution thereof naturally de- 
volves on the king, as lord or head of the great ſeignory of the Kingdom, 
And therefore when he is ſaid to make or pur ont an earl, the aflent of the 
wittena-genmor is always to be ſuppoſed, For teudal earls (and all were to 
in thoſe days) could pot be made without the conſent of the peers, 
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had a right to diſtinguiſh himſelf on that account. F.gbert 
himſelf, after acquiring the ſovereignty of the ſeven king: 
doms, made no alteration in his uſual title of king ot the 
Weſt-Saxons. Athelſtan was the firſt that ſtyled himſelf 


imperator. Edmund was fatisfied with, rector & gubcrna- 
tor Angliæ. Edgar called himſelf, king of the whole ifland 
of Albion. Canute the great aſſumed the title of king of 


Albion, and many other nations. Some affected a Greek 
title, as Edgar, who ſtyled himſelf, totius Angliæ baſilcus. 
As for the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon kings, there 
was no time fixed for this ceremony, either during the hep- 
tarchy, or after the union of the ſeven Kingdoms. Each 
was crowned when he thought it moſt convenient. Before 
Egbert the kings of Kent were crowned by the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury : the kings of Northumberland, by the arch- 
biſhops of York, and the reſt commonly by the biſhop of 
their capital. After Egbert united the heptarchy, or at leaſt 
four of the kingdoms into one, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury claimed the privilege of crowning the kings, but this 
pretenſion was founded only on a cuſtom, which, though 
uſual, was not however neceflary. And indeed we find, 
after the union ſeveral kings were crowned by the arch- 
biſhops of York, or even by other biſhops. Some tay, 
Harold put the crown on his own head himſelf. Sweyn the 


The Succeſſion to the Crown in 


FER E arc three different opinions upon this ſubject, 

The firſt is, that the crown was all along hereditary, as 
well during the heptarchy as afterwards. The ſecond, that 
the crown was always elective, and in the diſpoſal of the 
people; fo that, although the ſon ſucceeded the father, it 
was however by election. The third, that the crown was 
neither hereditary nor elective, but the kings had power to 
give it by will to any one of their ſons or relations, whom 
they thought moſt worthy. But how confidently focver cach 
aſſerts his opinion, it is eaſily perceived that to eſtabliſh any 
one of the three, is more difficult than to combat the other 
two. This difficulty ariſes from our imperfect Knowledge of 
the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, and perhaps trom their not 
proceeding regularly themſelves in this matter. The argu- 
ments uſed by cach party in defence of his own, and againſt 
the opinion of his adverſaries, are as follow. 

The firſt ſay, we need only run over the hiſtory of the 
heptarchy, to be convinced that in each of the feven king- 
doms, the crown remained in the family of the firſt kings, 
as long as there were any male heirs in being. And that 
after the union of the ſeven kingdoms, there was no altera- 
tion in this reſpect, the race of Egbert fitting. on the throne 
down to Edward the confeſſor. It is true indeed the Danith 
kings are to be excepted: but as they intruded themſelves by 
force of arms, nothing can be inferred from thence againſt 
the crown's being hereditary. N | 

They who believe the crown was elective, ground their 
opinion upon the ſame hiſtory, by ſhowing that the lincal 
ſucceſſion from father to ſon, was not always prelerved. 
And indeed, they demonſtrate, by undeniable proofs, that 
the king's brother often ſucceeded before the King's ſons, 
and diſtant branches of the royal family were preferred betore 
the neareſt, whence they conclude, this was occaſioned by 
the right of election reſiding in the people. They further 
add, that although the fon ſucceeded the father, ſometimes 
even for ſeveral generations, it does not neceffarily follow, 
that the crown was hereditary; as the imperial crown of 
Germany cannot be ſaid to be ſo, though it has now conti- 
nued two hundred and fifty years in the houſe of Auſtria, 
To ſport their opinion concerning the right of election, 
they alledge teveral paſlages of the hiſtorians, who ſpeaking 
of the kings that ſucceeded their fathers, uſe this expreſſion, 
clectus eſt in regem, he was elected king. 

To this the others reply, that indeed upon certain oc- 
caſions, fraud and violence took place: but however, the 
linial ſucceſſion, though broken for ſome time, preſerved its 
rights, ſince quickly after we find things were reſtored to 
their former ſtate. TI think it needleſs to produce the in- 
{tances alledged by both parties. Beſides their having been 
related in the hiſtory, the reader may eafily retreſh his me- 
mory by caſting his eye on the genealogical tables of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, where the order of the ſucceſſion is ſet 


v They were crowned in the market- place of Kingſton upon Thames. 

r 'Phete impreſſions were taken from old Saxon coins. 

q4 Tyrrel looks upon it as fiction in them who will have it that Alfred was 
cCrouned with a crown wrought with flower de luces, becauſe ſuch a crown 
was kept among the regalia at Weſtminſter before our late civil wars. The 
inſcription, hc eſt, &c. being in all probability put on the box wherein it 
was kept by ſome monk ot after-times, to give the greater air of antiquity 


diſpoſed of the crown as they thought fit. To confirm their 


thers ſhould ſo frequently riſe in arms to compel their elde 
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firſt Daniſh king, was not crowned at all, and yet wa, 
owned for king. Edgar reigned ſeveral years in Wellex, be. 
fore he was folemnly crowned. Edward the confeſlor's co. 
ronation was not performed till fix months after he was pry. 
claimed. This neglect is a clear evidence this ceremony w 
not then deemed abſolutely neceſſary. And therefore they 
who date the beginnings of the reigns from the coronation 
davs, .only breed contuſion in chronology from an over. 


exactneſs. This way of reckoning is ſo much the more lia. 


ble to error, as there were foine kings who repeated the ſo. 


lemnity of their coronation ſeveral times; for inſtance, Cerdie 
firſt king of Wetlex. This ceremony was not at firſt per 
formed in a church, but in the open air. Thus it is expreſſ; 
ſaid by the hiſtorians, that Athelſtan, Edmund, and Edred 
were crowned in an open place &. | 
As tor the form of the crown, it was not very curious, 3. 
leaſt it was not uniform, as may be ſeen from many impre/. 
ſions of heads of the Saxon kings, given us by Camden and 
Spelman”. Some have only a diadem of pearls. Others a 
coronet with fix rays or points, with flower de luces between, 
or pearls upon them. Edward the confeſſor has an imperial 
crown. This variety ſhows that in England, as well as in 
other places, there was not then any ſettled form for the 
crowns, but that each prince pleaſed his own fancy 4, 
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down. As for the expreſſion of the hiſtorians, he was 
elected, they ſay, theſe words are to be found only in au 
thors who wrote long after, and made uſe of them withou: 
conſidering the conſequences, as not treating expreſly cf 
this matter. Beſides, it is pretended, theſe authors have ng: 
rightly tranſlated the original terms in the Saxon annals, feng 
to rice, which properly ſignify regnum capeſſit, he took u pon 
him the kingdom. | | 

They who are of the third opinion, alledge againſt the 
firſt, that the crown was not therefore hereditary, becau. 
it continued long in one family, as appears from the example 
of the houſe of Auſtria, To the ſecond they object, that 
after proving the crown not to be hereditary, their inference 
that it was therefore elective, is not juſt, for there is another 


way, which excluded the. other two, namely, the king: 


opinion, they alledge the example of France, where the: 
pretend, the kings, even as low down as ſome of the ſecond 
; r . 2 . . * «© * . . . 

race", enjoyed the privilege of diſpoſing of their dominions, 


which occafioned the fo frequent diviſion of that Kingdom. 
CI 


For, ſay they, had it been the eldeſt ſon's right always to 
ſucceed his father, it is inconceivable that the younger bro 


to ſhare the Kingdom with them. On the other hand, the 
oblerve, if the crown of France had been elective, it is no: 
likely the French would have always elected as many {ove- 
reigns, as the former kings had left ſons. From all which 
they conclude, that the trequent partitions during the ri 
and ſecond race, were ſolely owing to the teſtamentary dil- 
poſition of the kings. Agrecable to this, is what Mezeri 
lays, tpcaking of Aribert king Dagobert's brother. His 
words are: but as Aribert was young, and the king his fl. 
ther perhaps had left him no part of the kingdom in hi 
will, it was to no purpoſe that Bernulph, his mother's bro- 


ther, endeavoured to perſuade the Nuftrians to rife in his | 
tavour. This cuſtom eſtabliſhed among the French from | 
the beginning of their monarchy, as ir is pretended to be 
proved, Is doubtleſs a ſtrong preſumption that the Anglo- | 
Saxons did the like, leeing they lived at the ſame time, and | 
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came, as well as the Franks, from Germany, in the ſame 
2 . * 4 oo P B [ # * : 
century. But if it be objected, there are no inſtances to 


be tound then in England of the like partitions, in the king- 
doms of the heptarchy, it is replied, there were ſome thoue: 
not many. The kings of the heptarchy, who were bu: 
petty princes in compariſon of the kings of France, too! 
care not to divide their dominions, otherwiſe there wobl 
quickly have been as many lovercigns as cities? Howevc 
there were ſome that did ſo: for inſtance Penda, king 
of Mercia, placed in his life-time, his eldeſt. ſon Peda 02... 
the throne of Leiceſter, having erected that city, and the 
adjoining country into a kingdom. Ethelred his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, gave his brother Merowald part of his dominions, 


to the crown. 

The crown of France has 
Merovians, begun by Pharam 
kings: ſecond, the Carolinia 
kings: third, begun in Hug 
kings. 


been enjoyed by three royal families: firſt," 
ond, and ended in Childeric III. twenty-0 
ns from Charles Martell to Lewis V. fourtce” 
h Caput, of which there have been thirty-en“ 


Ego 


* * 
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with the title of King of Hereford, which little kingdom was 


ert by Merowald, to his brother Mercelm. Oſwy, king of 


Northumberland, gave the kingdom of Deira to Alfred 
his natural ſon, as Ethelwulph did the kingdom of Kent, 


in his life-time to Athelſtan. For a farther confirmation of 


this opinion, Ethelwulph's will is produced, who diſpoſed of 


his dominions in ſo abſolute a manner, that his four ſons 


rere to ſucceed one after another, whether the firit had 
Children or not; which was accordingly done. Theſe are 


the arguments alledged in proof of the third opinion; but 
they have not remained unan{wered; | 
It is ſaid firſt, thoſe princes, who were crowned in their 


* father's life-time, were properly but ſo many viceroys : and 


they, who, Contrary to the eſtabliſhed order, ſucceeded by 
virtue of a will, were admitted to the throne by the autho- 
' rity, or at leaſt, not without the conſent of the eſtates, 


which implies a right of election in the ſubjects. 
But it is more difficult to anſwer the arguments drawn 


J from the proceedings of Canute the great, who, towards the 


latter end of his life, very carefully avoided every thing 


that might make the Engliſh apprehenfive of his intending, 


to alter the form of government. It is well known, this 
prince annulled his marriage articles with Emma of Nor- 
mandy, by making his will, and appointing Harold his 
ſucceſſor, inſtead ot. Hardicanute, who by the marriage 


contract was heir to the crown, This ſeems to demonſtrate, 
the king was entirely free to choole his ſucceſſor. It is true, 
after his death diſputes aroſe; but however that be, it ap- 


pears at leaſt, this prince thought he might diſpoſe of the 


crown by will. The ſame thing may be taid of Edward the 


confeſſor. Whether this prince made a will in favour of 


the duke of Normandy, or defigned it only, or even gave 
him but a bare verbal promiſe, it may be inferred from 
| thence, that he imagined he had a right to ſettle the fucceſ— 


ſion that way. ; | 
Theſe are the reaſons alleged to ſupport the three opi— 


nions, in this important inquiry. I call it important with 
regard to thoſe who really think it ſo. For my part, I can 
hardly be pertuaded there is any occaſion to recur to the 


cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, to ettablith thoſe that are to 


be followed at this day. „ 
It would not, perhaps, be impoſſible to form an Idea of 


the Anglo-Saxon government, with regard to the ſucceſſion, 
Of the Laws of the A 


URING the heptarchy, there were no laws common 
to all the ſeven kingdoms, but each had its own in 
particular. It is very likely however, theſe laws were not 
very different, ſince the inhabitants of the ſeven kingdoms 
had the fame original. But there is nothing certain in this 
matter. The firit laws, we have any knowledge of, are 
thoſe publiſhed by Ethelbert, King of Kent, abour the time 
of the converhon of the Saxons. We have likewiſe Ina's 
king of Wellex, and Offa's, king of Mercia; and there is 
no doubt but ſome of the other kings made laws, though 
they are not tranſmittęed to us. 
After the union of the ieven kingdoms, Egbert's ſucceſſors 


explained or extended the laws already eſtabliſhed, or made 


new ones, The moſt famous are thoſe of Alfred the great, 
taken, as he bimſelf ſays, from the beſt he could find, and 
particularly from Ina's and Offa's. Edgar with fuch addi- 
ions and emendations as he thought fir, cauſed the laws of 
Alfred to be ſtrictly obſerved. But it muſt be remembered, 
1] * 1 ' N 1 3 - | — a 
when England was divided into two kingdoms, namely, 
AJ af] f WS, . 5 * 
Weſſex and Mercia, each had their laws apart, and Canute 
the great cauled thoſe that were introduced by the Danes 
into Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, to be approved by 
tne general aſſembly. There were therefore in England 
three lorts of laws, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, 
tl Edward the confetlor united them all in one body. "As 
oo Ego Alfredus — -- totius Weſt-Saxoniæ nobilitatis conſenſu pariter & 
alfcnlu, Occldcgtaljium Saxonem rex, &c. Whence it is manifeſt, that though 
1 was nommated in his father's will to ſucceed his brothers, yet he was 
; x ted or at leaſt confirmed by the great council in the poſſeflion of the crown, 
th Ke N to him by his father. And therefore it is plain, that though 
| © king had the power to diſpoſe of the crown by wall, yet it could not be 
0 ge without the conſent and aſſent of the eſtates; 
$ See what biſhop Nicolſon ſays of this threefold diſtinction of the laws in 
eee he reign of Canute, To which may be added here the opinion of 
v] Teng g Our Saxons, though divided into many kingdoms, yet were 
7 wy all one in effect, in manners, laws, and language; ſo that the break- 
125 8 their government into many kingdoms, or the reuniting of their 
10 vm a 1 - 
nn, ems mo a monarchy, wrought little no change amongſt them 
1 laws. For though we talk of the Weſt-Saxon law, Mercian law, 
18 f "A law, whereby the ſeveral parts of England were governed; yet 
FR Q . an unitormity in ſubſtance, differing rather in their mulcts 
n 1 ther canon; that is, in the quantity of fines and amercyunents, 


-* than in the courſe and fra pegs tos 1 08 
Number 14. me of juſtice,” Reliq. Spel. P- 49. 
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by uniting the three foregoing, opinions. It ſeems to me 
that from all the reaſons alledged, it may be inferred in fa— 
vour of the firſt, that the crown was hereditary in the family 
of the Saxon Kings, as well during the heptarchy, as after 
the union of the ſeven kingdoms. - In favour of the ſecond, 
it may be granted, that upon extraordinary occations, the 
wittena-gemot, conſidering itſelf as ſupreme legiſlator, at- 
ſumed an abſolute authority, and went beyond the uſual 
bounds. With the third it may be ſaid, the kings had 
power of nominating their ſucceſſor, provided when they 
deviated from the common practice, which was to prefer the 
next in blood, they took care to have their choice confirmed 
by the great council of the kingdom. This is the reafon 
why thote kings who were not the next in blood, never failed 


of making uſe of the conſent of the eſtates, . thereby to rectify 


the irregularity of their accefſion to the throne, This we ſee 
allo in Alfred's will, at the end of his life publiſhed by Spel- 
man“. By uniting thus the three opinions, the rules for the 
ſucceſſion in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, will be found 
to be much the ſame with thoſe at preſent. It is confeſſed, 
the crown is hereditary. But however, this prevents not 
the parliament in extraordinary . cafes, from claiming a 
power to over-rule cultom, and tcttie the lucceſſion on a 
more diſtant, in prejudice of a nearcr relation. Of this the 
hiſtory of England, ſince the conqueſt affords many inſtances 
and precedents, without inſiſting on thoſe of our own tincs. 
It it is objected, all do not allow the king and parliament to 
have a right to ſuch a power; it may, be replied, till the 
contrary is determined by a lawful authority, it is reaſonable 
to pretume this power is righttully lodged in the nation. 
According to theſe principles, they, who labour to prove 
the crown was elective in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
do not ſeem to do much in favour of the parliament, which 
elaims a power to alter the ſucceſſion but on certain occa- 
tions. On the other hand they who undertake to prove 
the crown was hereditary at that time, do no great prejudice 
to the authority atlumed by this auguſt body only in extracr- 
dinary caſes. In fine, as they, who pretend to prove the 
Saxon kings had an abſolute power to difpole of the crown, 
probably do not mean. that rhe prefent Kings have the ſame 
power, they ſeem to me to debate a queſtion of more curi— 
olity than importance. 


NGELEO-SAXONS: 


I propoſed only to give a general notion of the government 


ot the Anglo-Saxons, my defign is not to enter into a par- 


ticular account of all theſe laws. I ſhall content my (elf 
with relating ſome circumſtances, which ſeem ro me to 
merit the curioſity of ſuch as are ſtrangers to the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and are intelligible to all the world. 

The laws were divided into civil and criminal. The 


firſt concerned the lands or cſtates, which were of two 


lorts, bocland and ſocland. Bocland was much of the ſame 
nature with the lands we call allodial®. It was free and 
hereditary, and might be alienated by the owner, though 
he held it in fee of a ſuperior lord. This is properly what 
is elſewhere called, feudum honoratum. This ſort of land 
was pofletled by the nobles and molt confiderable among the 


people. Socland was pofleftied by the ceorles, and held of 


the lord by payment of a certain annual rent, and perfor— 
mance of certain perſonal ſervices, This ſort of land is the 
ſame with what is called a rural fief. I do not think it ne— 


_ ceflary to enquire here into the original of fees, which would 


lead me too tar, and beſides would contain nothing peculiar 
to England. I ſhall only ſay, in Selden's opinion, fees de- 
rive their original from the north, and from thence paſſed 
into Germany, Italy, France, Spain, England, where the 
northern nations ſettled. It would alſo be too long a di- 


greſſion from my purpoſe, to recite all the laws concerning 


n The northern nations neither incorporating nor deſtroving the inhahi- 
tants in their conqueſts, divided the land into three parts; one they lett to 
the old poſſeſſors, the other two they took themſelves. Theſe divifions arc 
called by the writers of thoſe ages, fortes Gothicæ, and ſortes Romana, un 
Italy. The Franks proceeded in the fame manner in Gaul. What they 
took to themſelves was termed terra falica, the reſt was called alodiun, from 
the negative particle A and leud, which ſignifies in Teutonick, perſons linked 
by feudal tenures, who only had a ſhare in the legnlature. So that allo- 
dial lands were ſuch as were not tſubject to feudal duties, vet betore tenants 
were opprefled, the term allodarn was « term of reproach, as it dicrimimu— 
ed the vanquiſhed from the victors. "Though their land was at firt} tree 
from all ſervice, many poſſeflors tor their better ſecurity gave their allodial 
lands to the chiefs of great lordſhips to take them back under feudal tenures, 


Others, without diveſting themſelves at all of their ancient poſſeſſion, placed 


themſelves under ſuch ſuperiors, and then came in ule the phraſe tenere un 
allodio, frequent enough in our doomſday book, and in foreign writers; 
tor all protection aud ſubigction was ſuppoſed then to be founded on tenure. 
St. Amaud. 
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the poſſeſſion of the two ſorts of lands before mentioned, 
eſpecially as theſe things are underſtood by feu people. I. 
ſufficient to have given a general idea of them, and therefore 
I ſhall proceed to what is much more intelligible, the cri- 
minal laws. | | 

By the regulations of Alfred the great, all perſons accul- 
ed of any crime were to be tried by their peers. This 
privilege, which the Engliſh have preſerved to this day, 15 
one * the greateſt a nation can enjoy. It ſcreens the 
ſmall from the oppreſſion of the great, and from the ca- 
price or paſſion of the king himſelf, of which there have 
been ſeveral inſtances in England. But as the term peers 
may not be rightly underſtood by many readers, 1t will be 
proper briefly to explain the meaning of the word. It 1s 
to be obſerved, that in England there are but two degrees 
or orders of men, namely, the peers of the realm, and 
the commons. Dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, barons, 
are peers of the realm, and peers among themſelves; inſo- 
much that the loweſt of the barons is the peer of the higheſt 
duke w. All the reſt of the people are ranked with the 
commons. So that in this reſpect, the meaneſt artificer is 
peer of all below the rank of a baron. W hen therefore it 
is ſaid every one is tryed by his peers; the meaning is, the 
peers of the realm are judged by thoſe of their own order, 


that is, by the other lords; who, like them, are peers of 


the realm. In the ſame manner, one of the commonality 1s 
tried by ſuch as are of the order of the commons, who, in 
this reſpect, are his peers or equals, how much foever they 
may differ with regard to birth or fortune. There is how- 
ever this difference between the peers of the realm and the 
commons; every peer of the realm has a right to vote at 
the trial of another peer, whereas the commons are tryed but 
by twelve perſons of their order, whoſe verdict concerns only 
fact. Theſe twelve perſons, after hearing the public exa- 
mination of the witneſſes for and againſt the party accuted, 
only bring him in guilty or not guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge ; after which the judge condemns or acquits him 
according to law. Such 1s the privilege enjoyed by the 
Engliſh, ever fince the time of king Alfred. And perhaps 
this prince only revived and rectified a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by 
the Saxons, time out of mind *. 

When the crime was not clearly proved, or ſufficient 
evidence found to condemn or acquit the accuted, two 
methods were uſed, by which it was thought, the truth 
might be diſcovered. 
acculcd, to purge himſelf of the crime he was charged with. 
But his fingle oath was not ſufficient: he was to bring with 
him a certain nuinber of perſons who were | and ſtil] are) 
called compurgators, who alſo {wore to his innocence. 

The ſccond method was by ordeal, that is, trial by 
fire or water, The trial by fire was performed two ways. 
The perſon accuied held in his hand a red hot piece of iron 
of one, two, or three pounds weight, according to his 
crime, or according to the evidence againſt him; or elſe he 
was made to walk barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot 
plough-ſhares placed at a ſtated diſtance. If he had the 
good fortune to come off unhurt, he was declared innocent. 
but in caſe he was burnt, he was pronounced guilty. Per— 
ſons of quality were tried by fire odeal, of which Emma, 
mother to Edward the confeſſor, is an inſtance. Trial by 
water ordeal was made either by cold or ſcalding water. 
Peaſants and ſlaves were put upon this trial. In the trial by 
cold water, the party ſuſpected had his hands and feet tied 
together, and fo was thrown into a pond or river. If he 
funk he was adjudged innocent; but if he floated. on the 
ſurface of the water he was declared guilty 2. When ſcald- 
ing waiter was the teſt, the perſon accuſed was to plunge his 
arm into it as far as the wriſt, and ſometimes up to the 
elbow. The trial by cold water was introduced by Lewis le 
Vebonnaire, and by pope Eugenus II. inſtead of an oath, 


” Biſhops though lords of parliament, are tried by common juries, and 
dot by the peers as Rapin imagined. 

* or William Temple ſays, traces are not wanting of this cuſtom, from 
the very inttitution of Odin, the firſt leader of the Afiatick Goths or Gæta 
mo Europe, and founder of that mighty kingdom round the Baltick fea, 
rrom whence all the Gothick governments in theſe north-weſt parts of the 
world were derived. This is the reaſon that it is known to have been as 
ancient in Sweden as any records, or traditions of that kingdom, and till 
remains in ſome provinces. The Normans introduced the terms of jury and 
verdict as well as many other law terms ; but the trials by twelve men are 
expreily mentioned in Alfred's and Ethelred's firſt laws, 

5 Somner in his glofſary derives this word or, a privative, and dal, that is, 
cittinction or difference, as much as to ſay, an impartial judgment without 
any diſtinction. 

2 Rapin, by miſtake, ſays ſinking was a ſign of guilt, and ſwimming of 
innocence. The cuitum among the country people of trying witches, by 
throwing them into the water with their thumbs and toes tied together, is 
perhaps a relict of water ordeal. Theſe trials were made with great ſolem- 
tx, and were always managed by the clergy, The perſon accuſed was 
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It is 


The firſt was the oath of the party 


ſlaughter, and the other, murder, 


which was but too often the occaſion of the guilty perſon 
perjuring themſelves ; and the Engliſh followed their cx. 
ample, | 

The third way of trial was by ſingle combat. When th; 
evidences of the accuſation were not ſtrong, the party un, 
allowed to vindicate his innocence by challenging his accu; 
to ſingle combat. It a woman was accuſed, . the had the 


- privilege of ſubſtituting one in her room, who was called her 


champion. This cuſtom was not- introduced into England 
till towards the end of the empire of the Saxons : but it con. 
tinued a long time in being. 

A fourth way of trial was by giving the party ſuſpected ; 
bit of bread or cheeſe a, conſecrated with abundance of cer. 
monies. If he was guilty, it was believed the bread or the 
cheeſe would ſtick in his throat and choak him; but if inng. 
cent, he would readily ſwallow it. Part of the imprecatiq;, 
uſed upon delivering him the bread (after receiving the com— 
munion) was as follows: may this bread [or this cheeſ-] 
which is given him in order to bring the truth to light, 
ſick in his throat, and find no paſſage if he is guilty », 
But if innocent of the crime laid to his charge, may he cafily 
ſwallow this bread | or this cheeſe] conſecrated in thy name, 
to the end all may know, &c. This way of trial was ex;. 
dently in imitation of the waters of jealouſy among the Jews, 
They who torged the circumſtances of earl Goodwin's death, 
as related in the reign of king Edward, had probably an c 
to this cuſtom. This conſecrated bread or cheeſe was called 
corſned, from the word ſnide or ſnidan, which fignifies to 
cut a bit off, and corſe, that is, to curſe, becauſe it was be— 
licved it brought a curſe on the guilty perſon. The church 
not only approved of all theſe ways of trial, but preſcribed 
the ceremonies and Form of Prayers to be uſed on theſe oc- 
cations, and even conſented that the biſhops and prieſts ſhould 
otiiciate, There is a law of Canute the great concerning 
the corſned to this effect: if a man be accuſed of murder, 


or of having any hand in it, let him clear himſelf to the 


relations and friends of the murdered perſon, and, if neceſ- 
ſary, let him be put to the trial of the corſned. It is very 
wonderful, the Saxons and other nations, among whom 
theſe trials were common, could for fo long together fancy 
they were infallible ways of diſcovering the truth. On the 
contrary, one would think the numberleſs experiments, they 
muſt needs have had of their uncertainty, ſhould have open- 
ed their eyes and made them ſee their error. 

When the charge was fully proved, the law ordained ſe— 


veral forts of puniſhments, according to the quality of the 


offence ; the greateſt part whereof confiſted in fines, which 
the guilty perſon was condemned to pay to the injurce 
party, to the king, to the carl, or to his lord. There 
were ſome crimes however, that were looked upon as capi— 
tal, and puniſhed with death. Such were treaſon againſt the 
king, or lord, wiltul murder, and theft. 'Though treaſon 
was death by the law, yet the guilty perſon had the liberty 
of redeeming his life by paying the valuation of the king's 
or lord's head : I ſhall explain this hereafter.  Coining ot 
money was not originally a capital crime: but the conſe— 
quences made the penalty very great. The firſt law that 
made it death was in the reign of Ethelred II. though it was 
left in the King's power to commute the puniſhment for 4 
fine. As for murder, the laws diſtinguiſhed killing a man 
in a ſudden and unforeteen quarrel, from wilful and premc- 
ditated murder. The puniſhment of the former was on!y 
pecuniary, the latter was death. This diſtinction ſtill ſub— 
ſiſts in the laws of England, where the firſt is called man- 
Theft or robbery was 
not till after ſome time puniſhable by death, and even the 
firſt laws that made it ſo, permitted the thief to redeem his 
head with a ſum of money. 

All other offences were puniſhed only by mulcts or fines, 
until the reign of Canute the great, who ordered in the Caſe 


obliged to ſwear to his innocence, and ſometimes, eſpecially if in orders, to 
receive the ſacrament, After the charge was legally brought in, the perfon 
unpeached was to ſpend three days in faſting and prayer, At the day of trial, 
which in the fire ordeal was made in the church, the prieſt in his habit took 
up the iron which lay before the altar, and repeating the hymn of the threc 
children, put it into the fire: then uſing ſome forms of benediction over tt: 


Are and iron, he ſprinkled the iron with holy water, and made the fign 0! 


the croſs in the name of the Trinity: which done, the party accuſed patſz4 
through the teſt, The ceremony of the ſcalding water ordeal was much the 
fame, But when the trial was by cold water, the three days faſt and otlict 
circumſtances being premiſed, the perſon ſuſpected drank a draught of hoh; 
water, to which the prieſt added an imprecation, in cafe he was guilty : then 
the water into which he was to be thrown, had a ſort of exorciting form 0! 
prayers faid over it; all theſe ways of trial continued long after the co" 
queit, The firſt public diſcountenance from the ſtate was in the third cat 
of Henry III. 

* He was to take an ounce of either faſting, 

” The imprecations go on thus: may his face turn pale, his limbs be com- 
vulſed, and an horrible alteration appear in his whole body. 
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off, and the man be baniſhed the realm. Theſe fines were 
not left to the will of the judge, but were ſettled by law, 
according to the quality of the injured party, from the king 
170 the peaſant; and with regard to the malefactors, from 


"the ealdorman to the ſlave. Upon ſome certain occaſions, 
they who had incurred the penalty of death, might buy oft 


their puniſhment by giving the king part of their eſtates. 


But this ſeldom happened, except where the quality or pow- 
er of the guilty party, rendered the execution ot the laws 
difficult or dangerous. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
*+his in the trial of earl Goodwin, in the reign of Edward the 


cConfeſſor. This lord entering the Thames with a fleet, the 


king was forced to reſtore him to his honours. But having 
been baniſhed by the wittena-gemot, he was to be recalled 
by the ſame authority. It was neceflary therefore to uſe ſome 
' formality, which would ſcreen him from all future enquiry ; 
and the method taken was this. The earl being come to 


© London, where the great council was aſſembled, the king 


* himſelf turned his acculer, and ſaid, ** Thou traitor Good- 
„win, I charge thee with the death of Alfred my brother, 
« whom thou haſt traiterouſly murdered.” “ My lord, 
„ (anſwered the carl) ſaving the reverence I owe you, I 
c have neither murdered, nor betrayed your brother, and 


The Cuſtoms and Manners of the Anglo-Saxons. 


HE Anglo-Saxons brought with them from Germany 
their own country's virtues and vices, and tranſmitted 
them to their poſterity. Their valour, to which they were 


indebted for their conqueſts, as well in England as Germany, 
was what they valued themſelves moſt upon. They were 


bred up to arms from their infancy, and war may be faid to 
be their only profeſſion. They came to their general affem— 
blics armed, and ſhewed their approbation of what was pro- 
poſed by ſtriking their javalins one againſt the other. Their 
uſual arms were the ſword, club, battle-ax, or bill, and jave- 
lin, As they had no bows and arrows, their battles were 
the more bloody. After darting their javelins, they came to 
cloſe fight, where their dexterity in handling their arms, 
gave them a great advantage. Indeed, towards the end of 
their empire, they were frequently worfted by the Danes, 
and at length vanquiſhed by the Normans. But where 1s 
the nation, how famous ſoever for bravery, that has not ex- 
verienced the like turns of fortune? Among the Saxons, a 
man without courage was looked upon with the utmoſt con- 


tempt. This high conceit of martial valour was the cauſe 


of their being very hardly reconciled after a quarrel. Every 
one dreading the name of coward, ſhould he make the firſt 
advances, the quarrel was perpetuated from father to ton, 
and very ſeldom ended but with the extinction of one of the 
families % It is eaſy to imagine, that people of this temper, 
accuſtomed from their childhood to fear neither blows. nor 
wounds, and continually encouraged by the example of their 
relations and friends, encountered dangers with great reſolu— 
tion. Accordingly there never was any nation that looked 
death in the face with greater intrepidity than the Saxons. 
And all the world knows this is the character of the Englith 
at this very day. | 
The Saxons were extremely addicted to religion, even be— 
fore they had the happineſs of becoming chriſtians. When 
they ſettled in Great-Britain, they were not only idolaters, 
but of all the heathens were the moſt attached to the ſervice 
of their gods; even to the ſacrificing of the priſoners of war 
on their altars. As ſoon as they embraced the goſpel, the 
lame inclination cauſed them to receive and practiſe, with 
equal zeal, the duties of the chriſtian religion, and whatever 
the monks, their firſt teachers, were pleaſed to inculcate up— 
on them. It was their unhappineſs not to come tothe know- 
ledge of God; till the monks began, by degrees, to disfi— 
Sime religion by ſuperſtitious practices, As the Saxons were 


* 


men of no learning, and conſequently incomplete judges of 


E 59 * 

What they were taught, they entirely gave themiclves up to 
1 : - GC = 4 1 . * 4 
the management of their guides, ence their great zeal in 
toumding and endowing monaſteries, They were made to 


© In this ny we have the valuation of men's heads of all orders and de- 
Skecs, This valuation was called in Saxon, wiregild, The king's head 
N43 valued at thirty thouſand thrimtas (that is, in our money, three 
Hundred and fixty pounds, each thrimſa, being ſuppoſed worth about our 
Larec-pence, the lame as their peuinga or ſceat) halt of which was to be paid 
| relations, and half to the ſtate. An Atheling or prince's was valued at 
fiftcen thoutand thrimſas: a biſhop's and ealdorman's, at eight thoutand : a 
&-ncrals, at four thoutand: a ſpiritual. and temporal thane's, at two thout: nd; 

| Ice It i eyident, that a thane was far from being the ſame with a baron, 
+ F201 valuation would have been at leaſt as much as a biſhop's) the ceorl's 
i 8 valued at two hundred fixty-ſeven, but if he was lo rich as to poſ- 
Leis ive hides of land, at two thouſand, the ſame as a thanc's. The Saxon 
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k adultry, that a woman ſhould have her noſe and ears cut 


am ready to refer myſelf to the judgment of your court.“ 
Upon which the witneſſes were produced and examined, and 
then Leofric duke of Mercia ſpoke thus: “ It feems evident 
to me that prince Alfred was put to death by the advice of 
carl Goodwin. But as he is one of the greateſt lords in 
the kingdom, it is my opinion, that twelve of us earls, 
who are his relations and friends, ſhould take as much 
gold as we can carry in our hands, and humbly preſenting 
it to the king, ſupplicate for his pardon and reſtoration to 
* his honours, upon his taking the oath of allegiance.” 
This being agreed to, twelve of the lords offered a certain 
{lum to the king, which he accepting, pardoned the carl. 
But this whole proceeding was all a farce. Goodwin knew 
betore-hand how matters would go, otherwife he would 
never have ventured to ſtand a trial; 

Before I conclude this head, it will be proper to remark, 
that ſeveral, upon reading the Saxon laws, prepoſterouſly 
imagine, the murder, as well of the king, as of any other 
ſubject, was puniſhable only by fine. Bur this miſtake 
proceeds purely from not attending to the diſtinction be— 
tween wiltul murder and manſlaughter. Of this laſt, - we 
are to underſtand Athelſtan's law, which fettles the fines to 
be paid for the killing any perſon from the king to the 
ſlave ©. 


Lay 


cc 


believe, that enriching the monks was the main of religion, 
or at leaſt would ſupply all defects. This is alſo the reaſon 
that in the two firſt centuries after their converfion we find 
among them ſo many faints of diſtinguiſhed birth and for- 
tune. Indeed, fince a ſaintſhip might be purchaſed by libe- 
ral benefactions to the monaſteries, it was an caſy way for the 
rich and the powerful to attain it. But although they were 
attached to many unneceffary things, yet even in that may 


be ſcen their bias to religion. This natural inclination, no 


doubt, was the reaſon ſo many of their kings voluntarily cx- 
changed their worldly grandeur for a cloiſter. They who 
are acquainted with the temper of the Englith at this day, 
will readily own, no nation can produce more inſtances of 
tervent and ſolid piety. My long abode in England makes 


me affirm this the more boldly, Indeed, God has permitted 


libertiniſm in point of religion to make ſome progreſs there of 
late years. But it would be very unjuſt to judge of a whole 
nation by a few that are infected with it, and of whom one 
ſingle perſon makes more noiſe in the world by his pernici— 
ous maxims, than many thouſands of pious and fincere 
chriſtians. : 

The Anglo-Saxons were ſo little accuſtomed to {wearing 
and blaſpheming, which are grown fo common now-a-days 
in converſation, that among all their laws there is not one a- 
gainſt this vice. This cannot be ſaid to be owing to the 
negligence of the legiſlators, fince we ſee in thoſe very laws 
great penalties laid upon ſuch as violated the ſabbath, or a 
faſt. 

Drunkenneſs was their reigning vice. They were uſed to 
drink out of large cups, and take great draughts, till Ed— 
gar, Willing to reform this abuſe, ordered certain marks to 
be made in their cups at ſuch a height, above which they 
were forbid to fill under ſuch a penalty. Bur this regulation 
was not long in force. 

Although the Engliſh in general, before the Norman con- 
queſt, were not very famous tor learning, it is not to be ai- 
cribed to their want of genius, bur rather to their education, 
which was entirely turned to arms. Befides, the time of the 


dominion of the Saxons, eſpecially after the union of the 


ſeven kingdoms, was not a time wherein the ſciences greatly 
flouriſhed. | f 

I have bur two obſervations more to make on the cuſtoms 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The firſt is, they reckoned the time 
by nights, which is ſtill obſervable in ſome Engliſh expreſh- 
ons. For. inſtance, inftead of two weeks they ſay a fort- 
night, or fourteen nights. Mezerai obſerves the ſame thing 
of the ancient Francs. This, with ſeveral other cuſtoms 
common to the Francs and Saxons, is a ftrong preſumption, 


money is thus calculated by Mr. Camden; a peninga, three of ow pence. 
A ſhilling, three peningas, or fifteen pence ; a pound, forty-cight ſliillinge, 
or three of our pounds ; manca, mencuſa, or marca, twelve of our pence. 
Manca of gold, thirty peningas, or ſeven ſhillings and lix-pence, 

4 'Theie are what we call deadly feuds, that is, quarrels which end not 
but in death. The thirty-eighth law of Alfred is concerning theſe deadly 
feuds, and gives a ſtrange licenſe for men to take ſatisfaction on their enc- 
mies, even without the preſence of any officer. Nay, fo far did they pro- 
ceed, that if one man killed another, his kindred revenged his death upon 
any of the nuurderers relations (as they do among the Indians) till king Ed; 
mund ordered by a law, that the murderer alone thould bear the dead! y teud 
or enmity of th kindred of the party tlain, 
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theſe two nations had the ſame original, as fir William 
Temple aſſerts in his introduction to the hiſtory of England. 

My ſecond obſervation is, that the Anglo-Saxons were 
wont to ſeparate their lands by large and deep ditches. This 
was not only practiſed by private perſons ; but the Kings 
themſelves took care to raiſe ramparts with large ditches on 


the frontiers of their dominions, to part them from the 


neighbouring ſtates, when there was no mountains or rivers 
to ſerve for boundaries. Offa's dike, made to divide Mer- 
cia from Wales, was twenty-tour miles long. There was 
another between the Thames and the Severn, ſeparating 
Mercia from Weſſex. It was called Woden's dike, but 
contracted now into Wandſditch. Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia 


and the other the ſeven mile dike. They had this cuſtey 


were parted by a like ditch. Afterwards, the Faſt-Anptc:, ? 
making conqueſts upon the Mercians, made another dich — 
ſeven miles further into the conquered country. The firs 
was called, but tor what reaſon I know not, the devils dike, 


from the ancient Saxons, who practiſed the fame thing ;- 
Germany. We are informed by ſome hiftorian, that 1}; 
Saxons of Sleſwick threw up a large rampart from ſc to fes, 
to defend themſelves againſt the incurſions of the Dances, 
who were in poſſeihon of the Cimbrick Cherionctus, or hy. 
land. Pepin king of France was long prevented from en— 
tering Saxony, by one of theſe ramparts, and it was with 
great difficulty that he made his way over it at laſt. 


The Language of the Anglo-Saxons. 


O fay in general, the Anglo-Saxons ſpoke Engliſh or 
Saxon, would not be ſhewing with ſufficient exactnets 
what their language was. To give a fuller idea of it, it will 
be neceflary to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral tongues uſed in England 
after the arrival of the firſt Saxons. The Engliſh tongue 0- 


riginally differed but little from the Daniſh, ſince the ancient 


writers call them indifferently Cimbric, Scandinavian, Go— 


thick: but this language was not the ſame with the Saxon. 


In the parts lying north of the Thames, was ſpoken pure 


Engliſh or Daniſh, and ſouth of the Thames pure Saxon. 


Though theſe two languages were different, they ſo far a- 
greed however, as to be underſtood by both nations. In pro- 
ceſs of time, and eſpecially after the union of the ſeven 
kingdoms, Saxon prevailed in all England, becauſe the 
kings were of that nation. Thus pure Engliſh, (or the lan- 
guage of the Angles) was by degrees diſuſed, or at leaſt ba- 
niſhed from common converſation. Afterwards the Danes 
ſettling in England, brought in their language, which was 
not the ancient Daniſh or Engliſh above mentioned, but 
a modern Daniſh, mixed with the language of ſeveral 
neighbouring nations of Denmark. This modern Daniſh 
was chieſly uſed in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt-An— 
glia, wherein the Danes were maſters. Though out of coin- 
plaiſance to the Engliſh, Canute the Great publiſhed his laws 
in Saxon, yet the Daniſh tongue was ſtill retained in the 


north, where the people were moſtly Danes. As it was alſo. 


rhe court language during the reigns of Canute the Great and 
his two ſons, it became neceflary for the Weſt-Saxons, who 
adopted ſeveral words and 1dioms of it into their own lan- 
guage. But upon Edward the Confeſſor's acceſſion to the 
throne, Saxon prevailed again at court. Hence the inhabi- 
rants of the north were under ſome neceſſity of learning it, 
juſt as the Gaſcons in France are obliged to learn French. 
In the reign of King Edward, the Norman language be- 
gan allo to be introduced into England. As his mother was 
a Norman, and he had lived many years in that court, he was 
very fond of the Norman language. Moreover, the great 
number of Normans that flocked into England, very much 
helped to introduce this language among the perſons of qua- 
lity, who took a pride in ſpeaking it well. The Norman 
tongue being at that time a mixture of Daniſh and French, 
the laſt began to prevail, fo that the ancient Daniſh brought 
by the Normans into Normandy, daily loſt ground. As ſoon 
as William the Conqueror was ſeated in the, throne of Eng- 
land, he uted all poſſible means to bring his native tongue in 
vogue throughout the kingdom. He publiſhed his laws in 
Norman, Which, with the ſettlement of multitudes of Nor— 
man families in England, made that language as common as 
the Saxon. | 
he language then of the Anglo-Saxons juſt before the 
conqueit, was a mixture of the following dialects. 1. Of 


* It 1s believed, that in the moſt ancient times, when money was firſt 
coed in this land; it was made of pure gold and filver, like moneys now 
current in Hungary and Barbary : and that afterwards, in making the mo- 
neys, it being found convenient to have a certain quantity of baſer metal to be 
mixed with the gold and filver, the word ſterling was introduced, and hath 
er lince been uſed, to denote the certain proportion or degree of fineneſs 
ich ought to be retained in the reſpective coins compoſed of ſuch mixture. 


\ 


Britiſh or Celtick, from whence no doubt the Saxons bo; 
rowed ſome words and phraſes. 2. Of Latin, which waz 
common in Great-Britain when the Saxons arrived. 3. 0: 

the ancient Engliſh or Daniſh. 4. Of the modern Danith. 

5. Of pure Saxon. 6. Of Norman mixed with Danith and 
French. They who have carefully ſtudied this matter, di : 
tinguiſh three principal dialects in the Anglo-Saxon language, 

The firſt was compounded of Britiſh, Latin, and Saxon, 
but in ſuch manner that the Saxon was predominant. The 


only remains of this dialect, which was in ule above thre: 


hundred years, is a fragment of the writings of Cedmon tl. 
monk, inſerted by Altred the Great in his tranſlation ot 
Bede's ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. The ſecond dialect, Wheih ma, 
be termed Dano-Saxon, was uſed in the northern parts, tro 
the firſt invaſions of the Danes, to the Norman conqur1|, 
There are ſtill preſerved in ſome libraries, two manutcrjy: 


verſions of the goſpels in this language. The third dialer 


was compoſed ot the other two and the Norman. This «: 
alect, which was introduced chiefly in the reigns of Edwar 
the Confeſſor and William the Conqueror, has admitted o! 
great alterations, by the addition of many French wor: 
particularly, after Henry IId's acceſſion to the crown of Eng. 
land. They who are ignorant of the Englith tongue, hard- 
ly believe, that a mixture of fo many languages can have 
any (xtraordinary beauties. But the Engliſh. pretend, that 
language for that very reaſon, muſt be more beautiful an: 
expreſſive, ſince they have adopted only the more refined 
part of other tongues, and rejected what is rude and unp- | 
liſhed. Be this as it will, they have a great value for ther 
language, and, if a foreigner may be allowed to give his 0- 
pinion, I think, very jufily. . 

I ſhall conclude this article with a word or two concern.“ 
ing the name of ſterling, given to the Engliſh mone». 
Some believe this word comes from the town of Strivelins »! 
Sterling in Scotland, where they pretend, but withour an! 
ground, that the beſt and pureſt money was formerly coined. | 
Others ſay, with much greater probability, that ſterling | 
derived from the Saxon word ſteore, which ſignifics rule or 
ſtandard: jo that, according to this opinion, ſterling mono, 
means no more than money made according to a fetth 
ſtandard. Camden and ſome others imagined this word 15 | 
of a more modern date, and taken from certain Flemiſt | 
workmen, who in the reign of king John were invited into 
England to reduce the money into its due fineneſs, in Which 
they were more expert than the Englith. As the people ch 


that country were generally called Eaſterlings, on account 0. 


7 
their ſituation caſtward of England, it is pretended, the mo- 
ney. they coined, was called Kaſterling or Sterling; that 15, 
made by the Kaſterlings, or Flemith, and conſequently pur! 
than what had been hitherto coined ©, | 


Sterling and frandard are therefore ſynonimous terms. It is probable tie 
word ſterling was unknown in the tune of the congueror, as there is 
mention of it in doomday, which values every manor in money, ad nun 
rum, ad penſam, ad pondus, but not in ſterling. But however thus te 
was ſoon after introduced, bechuſe the ſtatute of the twenty fifth of Kd 
III. reters to ancient ſterling. Some imagine the word is derived from 
wich they tuppoſe to have been impreſſed an the money. 
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HISTORY ENGLAND. 


he NORMAN Line: from the Reign of WILLIAM the Conqueror, to the Death of King STEPHEN, 


Containing the Space of about eighty Years; with the State of the Church during that Space, 


1. WILLIAM I. ſurnamed the Baſtard, or Conqueror. 


HEN a man impartially conſiders the attempt form- 
| ed by the duke of Normandy upon England, he is at 
2 loſs which to admire moſt, either the ground, or the bold- 
neſs, or the ſucceſs. In the firſt place, it muſt be very ſurpriſ- 


ing, he ſhould build his right upon ſo ſandy a foundation as the 


bare will of king Edward, of which too it does not appear 
in hiſtory, he ever offered to give the leaſt proof, or produce 
any evidence. In the next place, it is as hard to conceive, 
how this prince, who paſſed for one of the moſt politick ot 
his time, could form a deſign to ſupport his pretended right 
by arms, notwithſtanding all the obſtacles that {cemed to con- 
ſpire to divert him from it. Never project ſeemed more 
raſnly formed, or with leſs appearance of ſucceſs. The forces 
of Normandy were not comparable to thoſe of England, nci— 
ther had duke William, in the country he undertook to conquer, 
any ſtrong holds, friends, or correſpondents, whereon to 
ground the hopes of ſucceeding. Even after he had landed 1 
powerful army, not a fingle lord appeared 1n his favour. Far 
from reaſonably expecting any aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, 
he could not poſſibly be ignorant how well they ſtood affected 
to Harold. Indeed, ſome among them, from a ſenſe of 
juſtice and equity, might be diſpleaſed with the new king's 
uſurping the crown upon Edgar. But they were far enough 
from blaming him for ſupplanting the duke of Normandy, 
whoſe very pretentions were unknown to them. They were 
ſo little inclined to reject the king they had choſen, that on 
the contrary, they had juſt given him ſenfible proofs of their 
fidelity, by their zcal and readineſs in his defence againſt the 
king of Norway. On the other hand, the obſtacles duke 
William was naturally to expect from the neighbouring princes, 
were no leſs apt to deter him from his purpole. Their inte- 
reſt required, that inſtead of promoting his enterpriſe, they 
ſhould oppoſe his growing power. The French in particular 
could not, without running counter to the moſt obvious 
maxims of policy, forbear endeavouring to blaſt a deſign, the 
ſucceſs whereof would infallibly be very prejudicial to them. 


Bur ſuppoſing he could have been ſure, the princes his neigh- 


bours would voluntarily ſhut their eyes againſt their own 1n- 
tereſt, how could he expect to ſucceed, ſince the ſtates of 
Normandy refuſed to affiſt him in an undertaking, which to 
them ſeemed equally unjuſt and raſh ? Laſtly, in the executi- 
on of this defign, it is ſurpriſing to fee, contrary to all ex- 
+ pectation, the greateſt difficulties inſenſibly vaniſh before him, 
and the very things which ſeemed moſt oppoſite to his de- 
ſigns, help to accompliſh them. The flates of Normandy 
retuting him the affiſtance_ he wants, private perſons volunta— 
ry drain their purſes; and ſupply him more plentitully than 
he could have expected from the ſtates. The court of France 
lets him act unmoleſted, and even ſuffers the French to aid 
him in procuring a crown which might one day render 
him equal to his ſovereign, or at leaſt enable him to diſpute his 
ſuperiority. All the reſt of the neighbouring princes ſtrive with 
emulation to forward a deſign, the ſucceſs whereof muſt be fatal 
to them. He is affilted by the earls of Bretagne and Anjou, 
x no a little before were his mortal enemies *. In a word, within 
the ſpace of a few months, he has a numerous army, a thouſand 


| 'raniport-ſhips, and money in plenty. Even Harold's late 


victory over the king of Norway contributed as much as any. 


ding tv the duke of Normandy's ſucceſs, though ſeemingly 
It thould have deſtroyed all his hopes. In that action, Ha- 
roid loft his beſt troops, diſplcaſed the reſt by withholding 
the ſpoils, and by his victory was inſpired with a fatal con- 
Had it not 
Conan II. Duke of Bretagne, threatening to invade Normandy, in or- 


2 divert duke William from his attempt upon England, was poiſonecd 
1” } AY Q | 8 . . 8 Cs — 0 — 
+ Dy 1s ctwunberlain, who had been bribed by the duke, But Hoel his ton 


& rated a numerous army to go aud aflift William, and gave the command of 


l to his eldeſt jon Alan Fergent. He was rewarded with. the title of carl of 


been for this contempt, he would have avoided coming to a 
battle, according to his brother's advice; and ſuffered the 
Norman army to dwindle away in an enemy's country, 
where no aſſiſtance could be found. And if afterwards duke 
William, conſtrained to fight with ditadvantage, had been 
vanquiſhed, what could he have urged to vindicaic the in— 
juſtice and raſhneſs of this attempt? But the event has dil- 
pelled all theſe reflections, and determined the hiſtorians to 
extol an action they would intallibly have blamed, had it 
proved unfucceſstul. Thus, the foundation on which the 
duke of Normandy built his pretenſions, the little reaton he 
had to flatter himſelf with the happy iffuc, and the caſe where- 
with he accompliſhed his enterpriſe, equally deſerve our ad— 
miration. Add to all theſe confiderations, that, by one 
ſingle battle he became maſter of a country, which neither 
the Danes, nor the Saxons, nor the Romans themſelves, 
could ſubdue till after numberleſs engagements, and in the 
{pace of ſeveral ages. All this obliges us to own, he was 
guided by the hand of the Almighty, the only giver of victo— 
ry, Who exalts and humbles nations according to his good 
pleaſure, God, no doubt, was pleaſed to make uſe ot chis 
conqueror, to render the Engliſh nation more illuſtrious than 
ever. The Engliſh, hitherto almoſt unknown to the reſt of 
the world, began after this revolution to make a confidera- 
ble figure in Europe. This may be ſaid to be the firſt ftep 
by which England 1s arrived to that height of grandeur and 
glory we behold it in at pretent. This will evidently appear 
in the whole courſe of the hiſtory, the principal events of 
which I am going to deſcribe. Bur fince I am to begin with 
the reign of William the Conqueror, it will not be improper 
to give ſome farther account of this prince, who was two 
and forty years old at the time of the battle of Haſtings, and 
had now becn three and thirty years duke of Normandy. Ir 
will be neceflary therefore, before we enter upon his reign, 
to conſider by what degrees divine Providence raiſed him to 
the throne of England, of which his birth feemed to give 
him no manner of proſpect. | 
Normandy, one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable pro- 
vinces of France, was potletied by the Normans ever fincec 
the torced grant made by Charles -the Simple to Rollo the 
Dane, the firſt Duke, Rollo and his immediate {ucceflors,. 
content with this noble acquiſition, were leſs ſolicitous about 
cnlarging their bounds, than ſecuring the pofleſſion to their 
poſterity. By means of numerous colonies of their own na— 
tion, who by reciprocal marriages were incorporated with the 
natives, they ſoon cauſed the two nations to become one 
people under the common name of Normans ; for ſo the 
French called the forcigners ſettled in Neuſtria, which fron; 
them took alſo the name of Normandy. The firſt dukes 
made 1t their principal care to gain the affection of their ſub- 


jects, by cauſing them to enjoy as much as poſſible, the 


tweets of peace, and governing them with juſtice and equity. 
By this prudent conduct they not only deſtroyed the ſeeds 01 
rebellion, which might lurk in the hearts of the ancient 
inhabitants; but alſo ſcreened themſelves from the fecrct 
practices of the kings of France, who gricved to ſee lo noble 
a province torn from their monarchy. Accordingly, when 
the French, at any fayourable juncture, attempted to recover 
it, they always found the dukes of Normandy able to defend 
themſelves with their own forces, becauſe they were affurcd 
ot the people's affection. 

From Rollo to William the baſtard there were ſeven dukes, 
among whom Richard II. who was the fourth, was one of 


Richmont, and with the inheritance of earl Edwin in Yorkſhire, which from 
his title was called the honour ot Richmont. After William's viftory, moſt 


of Alan's forces returned into their own country, Except a tew of the meanc: 
IA: oe utré. 
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the moſt illuſtrious. His firſt wife was Judith of Bretagne, 
by whom he had three ſons, Richard, Robert and William. 
After the death of Jud ith, he made a double alliance with 
Canute the great, giving him his fifter Emma, widow: of 
Lthelred II. king of England, and taking himſelf Eſtrith 
ſiſter to that prince. How honourable ſoever this match 
might be, his love of a young damſel called Pavia, cauſed 
him to divorce Eſtrith and marry his miſtreſs. - By this ſe— 
cond wite he had William earl of Arques, and Mauger arch- 
biſhop of Roan. 

After the death of this prince, his ſon Richard III. ſucceed- 
ed him, notwithſtanding the endeavours of his younger bro- 
ther Robert to ſupplant hin. Robert not being able to ac- 
compli lith his defigns, was forced to defiſt; or r: ather, as ſome 
atfirm, went a ſurer and more ready way to work. It 1s ſaid, 
he pre oeural his brother to be moifone d, who, after a reign of 
two years, left him the polite ſion of the dukedom he had fo 
ard: ntly wiſhed for. Whether duke Robert's crime was never 
fully 5 or his juſt government blotted out the remem- 
brance of it, he found means to gain the affections of his 
pc op dle at home by his juſtice and liberality, whilſt his valour 
made him reſpected abroad. By his aid it was that Henry J. 
king of France took poflefſion of the throne, notwithſtand— 
ing the pretentions of Robert his younger brother, who. was 
ſup; orted by a power rful party. The intrigues ot qucen 
Con! ſtance, their mother, Who cſpouted the intereſt ot her 
voungeſt ſon, obliging Henry to implore the affiſtance of 
the duke of Normandy, he came to hin at Roan, and ob- 
tained an aid of hve hundred ſpear-men. This firſt aid was 
ſoon followed by a more conſiderable ſupply, led by the duke 
himſelf into France, where he placed Henry on the throne 
compelling the younger brother to be ſatisfied with Burgundy. 
Henry, in a grateful ſenſe of fo fignal a ſervice, protetted he 


would have it in eternal remembra mee: and to give him an 


eſlectual proof of his ſince Tity, annexed to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy the cities of Chaumount and Pontoiſe, then in poſtef- 
fon of the crown of France. 

[t will not be proper here to enter into the particulars of 
uke Robert's wars with fome rebellious Norman lords, and 
wit 0 the One of Bretagne for retuſing homage. It is ſulti- 
ctent to lay he was ſaccelsful in taming the rebels, and re- 
Qui the duke of Þretagne to his duty. L have already 

his deſign of cauſing juſtice to be done to his 
ons. of Erhe Ircd II. and how his enterpriſe miſ- 
Carmi Ul, 
tis hard to conceive wh) this prince Who was a lover of 
his people, ſhould never think of marrying, thot oh he might 
plainly-torcſce, in caſe; he died without heir: s, grœat confufion 
and troubles ld. enlue. There were in Norm: andy ſe— 
veral branches of the ducal family, who might pretend to 
the ſucceſflon if he died without children. Contequently their 
ſeveral pr ctenſions would very probably occaſion a civil 
war, which Robert might prevent by marrying. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he was reſolved to live ſingle. One vould 
think this reſolution was owing to his Ste: for the 
fair ſex, had we not a proof to the contrary, in his pation 
tor a young damtel, with whole graceful mein be was charm— 
ed as he law ker dancing. The damfel who was called 
Arloita?, a ſbinner's daughter of Falaiſe, thinking herſelf 
extremely honoured by the UUKE'S audrettes, readily yielded 
to his folicitations. It is fail the firſt night the duke took 
her to his bed, the dreamt her bowels were extended over all 
Normanly and England. This dream was very naturally 
interpreted afterwards, if it be true that it was not forged 
akter the event. . : 

Robert had by this miſtrefs a ſon called William, of 
Om it is related, that the moment he was born, laying 
hetw ot fore ſtraws, he held them fo faſt, that his fiſt was 
forced to be unclnchet before he would let them g. This 
made the good woman fay he would one day prove a great 
acquirer, ſince he began ſo early. | 
young ton with all imaginable Care, « delignine him for his 
tjuccettor. But whillt N was laying out his bains in his edu— 
cation, the fancy took him to go in pilg rimage to Jeruſ alem. 


Nobert educated his 


"# th \ WOE uy SET vg oy n 3 

This act of derotion Was 8 d upon as the effect of his 
8 for the murche er of the duke his brother, and 5 his 
deſire to atone. fer his crime by this ſort of penance . -Be 
rr — *- "III = 7 % : | * 

His as it will, before he ſet out, he took all neceffarr mea 
1 . . K 

{ures to iccure the {ucceftion. to his baitard ton. © He wi very 
- : Pl. £ Ts 3% E 2 8 1171125 LF 
ſenſible hoy dithcult it would be for young William to tab 
poſſeſſion, 1 the Normans were not Prepared Deforchand to 
acknowlc dge him. And therefore he ſummoned the ſtates 


ſ 
of Md and 9 nicating to them 


11 3 . 
vis deſign of 
going to the holy land, conjured them, in caſe 


e ſhould ne- 


1 
5 
2 


* 


From hence it is ſaid came the word ha: lot. Malmſbury and 


new duke. 


ver return, to receive, after his death, his young fon W. 


liam for their ſovereign. The ſtates did all that lay in ths 


power to divert the duke from his journey; but findin 


was not to be prevailed upon, gave him their promile with 


10 


an oath, if any ill accident befel him on the road, they wa, 


conform to his will. To convince him ot their linceri; 
they ſwore tealty to William as the preſumtive heir of 
duke his father. This affair being ſettled to Robert's ſatis; 
tion, he appointed Alain, duke of Bretagne 

vallal, ſeneichal of Normandy, giving him power to Bover 
in his abſence, with an abſolute authority. Then he c. 
his ſon to Paris, and delivered him into the hands of 
king of France, who took charge of his 
he left the court of France, he made young William do! 


mage to the king, as if he had been in actual poffeſſion 


Normandy. 
The abſence of duke Robert occaſioned troubles in 


dominions, which obliged the duke of Bretagne to uſe fon, 


S 


ſeverity, and exert the authority he was intruſted with. I. 


whilſt he was earneſtly endeavouring to reſtore peace 
tranquilityg he was taken off by poilon. This accident x. 


ſoon tollowed with a report of the duke's being dead on tt. 
road. Notwithſtanding the uncertainty of this news, it as; 


the cauſe of commotions ſo much the more dangerous, 
there was no body in Normandy capable of appc eating th: 
They who had the adminiſtration of affairs in their have: 
were themſelves engaged in factions, which had been for: 


ever fince the duke's departure, and thereby helped to incrc;; 


the contuilon. | 
Whilſt things were in this ill ſtate, ſome of the dul;:; 


retinue arrived, and confirmed the news of his death. Un; 
deſcended from the :-. 
cient di kes began to cabal openly, to exclude the bift;! 
icceſſion. Plauſible pretences Were not want ins: 


which ſeveral of the principal lords, 


from the 1 
but the Rates declared, they could not without perjury v1 
late the oath they had bound themſelves by. 
being taken of 
bafl or Wer 


acknowledging William tor f. vereign, 3 


of Normandy's de: ath, the ſhame of doing an ill action l, 


Laila 


the defire of becoming maiter of Normandy, Kept him in 1 . 


pence. He was in hopes the troubles of that N e GO 
turn to his advantage, and begin to lay his ſchemes ac 
ingly. However when he found the ſtates of . 


h. ad declared in tavour of William, he thought Proper to 


fer the execution of his deſigus, til a more convenient ſeals 
He chole therefore to conceal 115 intentions, and ſend 15 
the young prince. As ſoon as William came to Roan, 
ſtates {wore fealty to him, and gave him for governor Raga 
de Gace, conſtable of No! mandy. 

The trones were not allayed by the arrival of ta 
The lords who claimed the ducal crow n, Cov 
not reſolve to drop their pretenſions. They imagined 


preferring a baſtard before them, was a manifeſt Injuſſice : 


zut, as they who held the reigns of the government, Were 
men of great prudence and intereſt, and thought to be 15 


ported by ra nee, the claimants dort not openly avow a th 


deſigns. Mean time King Henry burnt with defire to.! 
prove theſe diſſenfions. The death of duke Robert mae 
him forget the creat ſervice received from that prince. 1 
fine, not being able to reſiſt the temptation, he ſudden. 
laid ſiege tothe caſtle of Tilliers, to which he had 
prerenfions. This place being very ſtrong and well provi 


with ammunition, would have held out a long time, ft 


dukec's miniſters had not ordered the governor to ſurrenuer : 
on condition the callle thould be demoliſhed. Henry ver. 
readily agreed to theſe terms, and commandcd the walls“ 
be raiſed : but on ſome ambiguous claute in the capit 
tion, cauſed them to be immedi ately. rebuilt. This ſuce 
inſpiring him with great hopes of his enterpriſe, he ſeize 
alſo upon Argenton. 'Then marching to Falaiie, he bec 
maſter of the ton with the ſame eaſe. He would have 1 
farther progreſs, if Raoul de Gace, having drawn togets: 


a powerful army, had not compelled him to retire. 28 ſi 


treat gave the . opportunity of retaking Falaiſe, 
French not having time to lay in any ſtores. | 
As ſoon as the claimants ſaw, the King of France, i,. 
ſtead of protecting the young, duke; was making war ag; 104 
him, they began to ſtir again and proſecuted their reſpecthu 
pretentions, The firſt that appeared, was Roger de Tre {nc 
{tandard- beaver of Normandy, deſc ended from an uncle 
Rollo. This lord, who had amatled great riches in Ki 
where he long 55 arms againſt the Saracens, return”: 


home during duke Robert's abſence, headed one 0: tie 


Ingulphus ſay, duke Robert took her to wife. Mal:nſe. 


The 


his relation ant 
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education. Bety-. 


Ile e , 


c diſpatched to the king of France to dem. 
the young prince. After Henry was informed of the dul 
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Co that diſturbed the tate. As ſoon as he heard of 
© that prince 's death, he formed the project of ſeizing the 
5 dukedom. But his apprehenſion of the king of France's 
gaſniſting duke William prevented him then trom purt ung 
© his de fions. But this apprehenſion being removed by the 
pr ocecdings of king Henry, he. drew ſome troops tog rether, 
imagining the duke's forces would be ſufficiently employed 
Eft ad France. But he was preſently after defeated and 
in by Roger de Beaumont, who commanded the duke's 
cy liam, earl of Arques, ſon of Richard II. by Pavia, 
as not diſcouraged by this example. As he found himiclr 
1 1 55 ted by the king of France, who put him upon action, 
- boldly ſent a defiance to the duke. But the duke Res 
ng his army in e puſhed him ſo vigorouſlv, that he 
| ing his him to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Arques, where 
he beſieged him. Henry, who had engaged the earl ! in this 


O 
enterpriſe, t thought himſelf obliged in hongür to raiſe the 


fiege. To this: end he marched into Normandy, Oh ere he 
= | 
received two overthrows, and was conſtrained at laſt to 
abandon the rebel, Ws upon the city's being taken, was 
ſent into exile. 
Guy of B. argundy , fon of a daughter to duke Richard II. 
was the next tha at f ap peared on the ſtage. He had concerted his 
: meaſures fo well, that he was like to have furpriſed the duke's 
perſon, who was then at Valognes without any guard, 
norant of what was practiſing. againſt him. But a certain 
fool whom the conſpirators did not miſtruſt, hearing their 
deſign, travelled all night to give the duke notice, w ho had 
but just time to put on his cloaths, and ride full ſpeed to 
F. alle. What haſte ſocver he might make, he Was ſo 
cloſely purſued, that he muſt have been taken, his horſe not 
being able to carry him thither, had he not been aſſiſted by 
| a gentleman whom he accidentally met on the road. This 
conſpiracy ſeemed to ſie ſo dangerous, that he applied to the 
king of France for aid Henry, either out of gcnerotity,, or 
for ſome other 1 1 reaſons, being unwilling to after 
the young prince to be Abende brough hum [oe troops 
himſelf, which enabled him to give his enemy battle. Guy 
being vanquithed and taken pril oner, duke William, by an." 
of generoſity , which redounded no lefs to his honour than he 
victory, freely gave him his pardon. 
. illiam Guerland, carl of Montagne, and another Wil- 
am, carl of Eu, fon to a natural brother of Richard II. 
Te lkewile for attempting to diſpoffeſs the young duke. 
5 


—2 


We 
1 
0 
perpetual | baniſhment. 


all theſe troubles, made his ſubjects conceive great hopes of 
him. His nei, hbours began alto to Cont: ler him as a prince 


of diſtinguiſhed merit, and c capable 1 in tune of g1ving them 
trouble. The king of France in particular, grew extremely 
jcalous of him, a: \d blamed himſelf greatly tor affiſtin . him 


againſt Guy ot Burgundy ;. but to retrieve that overti, ght, ne 
Fa fed him a freſh. en. my, the carl of Anjou, whom however 
ne only privately aſſiſted at firſt. Afterwards, he openly ef- 
pouſed his quarrel, and made a- fierce. war upon the duke, 
which laſted ſeveral years, but in the end turned to the dil- 
advantage of the two. allies. Duke William gaining to 
lucceſhive battles, they ſued for peace, which the king of 


France could not obtain but by the ſurrender of the cal ſtle Of 


Tilliers, taken by him during the duke's mit 1ority. 

During this war, as the take was beſieging Alencon: fome 
of the inh Ab tantz came upon the walls with ſkins in their 
hands, by way of reproach for his mother being a fkinner's 
claus ghter. He was 10 provoked at this inſult, t th at he twore 
by the ſplendor of God, his uſual oath, he would be revenged. 
Some time after, becoming maſter of the town, he accom- 
pliſhed his oath, b y putting out the eyes, and cutting off the 
bands and feet of two and twenty of the inſolent burghers. 

Henry died ſoon after this war. He was ſucceeded by 

Philip I. his fon, a minor, under the guardlanſhip of Baldwin, 
the fifth carl of Flanders, who had lat ely given his daughter 
Matilda in marriage to the duke of Normandy. The rela- 
tion the regent ſtood in as well to the king, his pupil, as to 
the duke his ſon-in- law, made him take all nccetlary Pie 
cautions to Keep up between the tuo princes 4 good under— 
{tun ling, which laited many year: 

Date William took this opportunity to extinguiſh all 
remains of rebellion among his tubjects, He ba nithed great 

numbers, who, for the mott part, retired into Apulia, to 


Þ 


Fobert Guiſenrd, a Norman gentleman, who made then a 


* 


Phe Normans made 3 maſters of Apulin, Calabria, Sicily, 
and England, in lets than two hundred years. 


She was his firit couſin, being daughter to Elconor:, duke William's 
father's litter, 


\ Or inandy, 


0 


« » * 1 1 
in his favour. But though this will never appeared 


being prey ented by his diligence, they were 1entenced to 


| 5 : 
The vi gour and conduct ſhown by duke William during 
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great figure in that country «. The duke's rel ations, by his 
father s fide, giving him the moſt diſturbance, he oblived al- 


ee 


moſt all of chem to . it Normandy, Their eſtates being 


confiſcated to his uſe, he enriched with them his mother's 
relations, who, till Thien were but in low circumt ö 
Robert, his uterine brother, had the carldom of e 
forfeited by William Guerland. Odo, his brother, 3 


alſo of his bounty „ and moreover was made biſhop of Bayeu 


Two of their ſiſters were married to the carls ot Aumale an 5 


Albemarle. 

Mauger, his uncle, archbiſhop of Roan, was not only 
concerned | in all the plots ag aind the duke, but had alſo the 
boldneſs to excommunicate 1 on pretence of the two 
near relation between him and Matilda his wife 4. As toon 
as the duke was in a ſtate of tranquility, he refolyed to be 
revenged on this prelate. To that end, having affembled 
all the biſhops of Normandy at rote, he cauled him to 
be acculed before them of ſeveral miidemeanors, particularly, 
his telling the conſecrated chalices to lupply [118 EY 
Upon thele a cuſations, ſupported with all the duke's ine- 
reſt, Mauger was iolemnly deprived, and Maurillus Red 
in his room. 

After duke William had thus humbleq, or . Bl 
that could create him any- diſturbance, his circumſtance 
vere ſuch, that he might have ſpent bis days in protoune 
tranquility, fince he had nothing to fear either at home or 
abroad. Wink as he was of a covetous and ambitious temper, 
this tranquility, which only procured him what he al- 
ready enjoy e: a, was far from contenting him. It was pro- 
bably with a vicw to new acquiſitions, "that he went to vifit 
king Edward his couſin, who had no children, and per— 
haps had given him ſome hopes of being his heir. However 
this be, it 18 generally e Edward, durin 

| 
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ſtay at the court of England, Promicd him ! 
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8 d, and no 
proot of it was ever produced by the duke, it was however, 
according to all the hiſtorians, the pretence uled by him, to 
unde rralke the conqueſt of England. Ne verthelets, in th. 
munifeſto publiſhed. upon his landing, he. ſays not a 
of this. will or promile, of wv 1 50 he could not s any 
evidence. We have ſcen in the foregoing book, what duke 
William did to | lupport his pretended r1: ht till the battle of 
Haſtings. It is time now to-ſce how he improved the zuc- 
ceſs of that day to mount the throne of England, and the 
methods he uted to tecure the pollethon in ſpite of all 'opp2- 
ſition. 

It is eaſy to conceive the conſternation of the English, 
after the lols of the battle of Haſtings, and the death of their 
king. They were deſtitute of men, arms, and ammunition, 
but chiefly of à leader that had a right to command them, 
and take care of their preſent 1 On the other . hand; 
the victorious Normans were not tar from London, ih 8 Half 
place where neceffary meaſures could be taken to Prevent the 


calamities the King: ſom was threatened with. 2 Mit's ſons 


were fied into Ireland. Edgar Athehng was too young, and 
beſides of too narrow a. genius, to give them any piolpect 
of afliſtance in this their preſſing neceſſit V. It is true, the 
carls Morcar and Edwin were ſtill alive, and: retired to 
London with part of the fugitive army. But to take proper 
mcaſures on fuch an occaſion, more time was required than, 
probably, the conqueror would afford them. Thus, the 
attairs of the Engliſh were in a terrible confuſion, A the 
methods propoſed | to tree them trom danger, being clogged 
with date dithculiigs. | 10006 | On the ther fide, the 
uuke of Normandy, willing to take advantage of the 80 
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of the Englith, was now march! ng towards London“ to in- 


creaſe, by his approach, the contulicn that prevailed in the 
metropolis. But on a ſudden he altered his reſolution. He 


confidered, though the loſs of a battle had thrown the Eng- 
liſh into aſtoniſhment, yet there was no likel . od of their 
being entirely diſcouraged : that their café nor being pet 
deſperate, they might cafily bring into the field freſn armies, 
and try again more than once the fortune of war : that; in 
ſuch a caſe „ ſhould he chance to receive but one overthrow, 

he had no where to retreat to, nor any opportunity of end- 
ing for ſupplies from Normandy. Theſe reflections nude 
him reſolve to befic ge Dover, before he advanced any tar- 


ther, to ſecure a Ferre nt in cate of necofiity, anda Hort 


where his convoys might cafily.come from Normandy. This 


precaution, even after his victory, is a clear evidence of the 
boldneſs, or rather rathnets of his enterpriſe, fince had he 
been vanquiſhed, he would not have had a f. ngle pot in the 


e He marched in the firſt Place to R Romney, where he revenged himfelf on 


the inhabitants tor having kiiled towns of his men, who by amitake landed at 
that place. IV. Pictav. 


This 
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ſiſter to that prince. 


luce etlor. 
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the moſt illuſtrious. His firſt wife was Judith of Bretagne, 
by whom he had three ſons, Richard, Robert and William. 
After the death of Judith, he made a double alliance with 
Canute the great, giving him his fiſter Emma, WIGOW ot 
Ethelred II. king of England, and taking himſelf Ettrith 
How honourable ſoever this match 
might be, his love of a young daimlel called Pavia, cauſed 
him to divorce Eſtrith and marry his miſtreſs. By this ſe— 
cond wife he h. ad William carl of Arques, and Mauger arch- 
bithop of Roan. 

After the death of this prince, his ſon Richard III. ſucceed- 
ed him, notwithſtanding the endeavours of his younger bro- 
ther Robert to ſupplant him. 
compli ith his deſigns,” was forced to deſiſt; or r: ather, as ſore 
attirm, went a ſurer and more ready way to work. It is ſaid, 
he procured his brother to be bpoiſoned, who, after a reign of 
two years, left him the pelle en of the dukedom he had fo 

rdently wiſhed for. Whether duke Robert's crime was never 
Fully AS, or his juſt government blotted out the remem- 
brance of it, he found means to gain the affections of his 
people a home by his juſtice and iberality , Whilſt his valour 
made him reſpected abroad. By his aid it was that Henry I. 
King of France took pot fleſſion of the throne, notwithſtand- 
ing the pretentions of Robert his younger brother, who was 
ſupports d by a o werful party. 1 he intrigues ot queen 
Conſtance, their mother, Who e [pouted the intereſt ot her 


youngelt fon, olivine Henry to implore the affiftance of 


the duke of Norma indy, he came to hun at Roan, and ob- 
tained an aid of five hundred ſpear-men. This firſt aid was 
ſoon followed by a more conhiderable ſupply, led by the duke 
himſelf into Fr ance, w here he placed Henry on the throne, 
compelling the y ounger brother to be ſatisfied with Burgundy. 
Henry 5 in a grateful ſenſe of ſo ſignal a ſervice, protelted he 
would have it in eternal nen e : and to give him an 
eſfectual proof of his fincerity, annexed to the 0 quchy of Nor- 
andy the cities of Chaumount and Pontoile, then in pofleſ- 
fon ot. the crown of France. | 
It will not. be proper here to enter. into the particulars of 
duke Robert's wars with ſome rebellious Norman lords, and 
with the duke of os tor refuſing homage. It is ſulti- 
cient to fay he was ſuccefsful in taming the rebels, and re— 
. the duke of Bretagne to his duty. I have already 
men heck his deſign of caufing Juſtice to be done to his 
01 ſons of Ethelred II. ab nd how his enterpriſe m1l- 
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his wh Ops thould never think of marrying, though he might 
plainly -toreſee, in caſe he died without heirs, great confufion 


and trou! ublez would enſue... Theère were in Normandy ſe- 
veral branches of the ducal family, who might pretend to 
the ſucceſſton if he died without children. Contequently their 
feveral pretenfions would very probably occaſion a civil 
war, which Robert might prevent by marrying. Notwith— 
ſtanding this, he was reſolved to live fingle. One would 
think this relolution was owing to his inſenfibility for the 
fair ſex, had we- not a proof to the contrary, in his pation 
tor a young. damiel, with whole graceful mein he was charm- 
ed as he 1aw her dancing. The damſel who was called 
Arlotta“, a ſbinner's daughter of Falaiſe, thinking herſelf 
extremely honoured by the duke's addrefles, reavily yielded 

is folcitations, It is ſaid the: firft night the duke took 
her to his bed; the drearat her bowels were extended over all 
Normandy and England. This dream was very naturally 
after wards, if it be true that it was not forged 
alter the event. | 


1 
Mer! 11 Seed 


Robert had by this. miſtreſs. a ſon 3 William, of 


whom . 1s related, 


F 2 ES - 65 5 + 
held OI tome rab, 


that the moment he was born, laying 
he held them ſo FA Ut, that 3 55 fiſt was 
forced to be unclinched before he would let them go. This 
made the good woman ſay he would one d ay Prove a great 
acquirer, fince he began fo early, Robert educated his 
Young ton with all imaginable care, defignine him for his 
zut whilſt he was Tay: ing out his pains in his edu- 
cation, the fancy took him to go in pilg rimage to qerufalem. 
This act of devotion Was looke 0 upon as the effect of his 
remorſe for the murder of the duke his brother and of bis 
defire to atone for his crime bv this ſorta Penang. - 
kHts as it Wy N Ho RE out, he ook all néceffary moea- 
U. 
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poſſeſſion, if the Normans were not prepared beforckand 1 

acknowledge him. And Facretore - he ſummoned'the ſtates 
of Normandy, and communic: iting to them his defion 
going FO the holy la 105 < | 


ſenſib ble how diſhcult it wo! 1g =, -— Voung William to ta! 


[ 
conjured chem, in calc he ſhould n 
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Robert not being able to ac 


a lover of 


hence it is ſald came the word hatlot. Malmſbury and 


ver return, to receive, after his death, his Foung: fon * a 


* 


liam for TT ſovereign. The ſtates did all that la in: * 
power to divert the duke from his journey; but hu din 


was not to be prevailed upon, gave him their promiſe” Wy 


conform to his will. 
they ſwore fealty. to William as the preſumtive heir of + 
duke his father. This affair being ſettled to Robert's ſatis: 
tion, he appointed Alain, duke of Bretagne, his relation 


vailal, ſeneichal of Normandy, giving him power to ox, ;. 


To 
Then he cur;;. 


in his abſence, with an abſolute authority. 
his fon to Paris, and delivered him into t 
king of France, who took charge of his education. Lc; 
he left the court of France, he made young William do 5 
mage to the king, as if he had been in actual poffeſſio: 
Normandy. 


The abſence of duke Robert occafioned GS 


dominions, which obliged the duke of Bretagne to uſe ton 
and exert the Authority he was intruſted ah; 4 


ſeverity, 
whilſt he was earneſtly endeayouring to reſtore peace 
tranquility y 
ſoon followed with a report of the duke's being dead ont 
road. 


the cauſe of commotions ſo much the more dangerous, 


there was no body in Normandy ca \pable of appeating thc, 


They who had the adminiſtration of affairs in their Bade 


were themſelves engaged in factions, which had been forni! 
ever ſince the duke's departure, and thereby helped to incr:;; 
the contuilon. 


Whilſt things were in this ill ſtate, ſome of the di! 
retinue arrived, and confirmed the news of his death. U. 
which ſeveral of the principal lords, deſcended from the 
cient dukes, began to cabal openly, 
from the tucc 2 1 Plauſible pretences were not wan 
but the ſtates. declared, 
late-the oath they had bo; nd themſelves by. The Telolur: 
being taken of acknowledging William for ſovereign, 
b: iladors were diſpatched to the king of e to demi 
the young prince. After Henry w as intormec 
ot Normandy” s de ath, the ſhame of doing an 5 ac Sion, 


the defire of be coming matter of Normandy, Kept him in 1 . 
pence, He was in hopes the troubles of that dukedom would 


turn to his advantage, and begin to lay his ſchemes ac 
ingly. However when he found the ſtates of © EAR 
h ad declared in favour of William, he thought proper to. 
fer the execution of his deſigus, till a more convenient ſc; 


He choſe therefore to conceal 57 intentions, and ſend 8 


the young prince. As ſoon as William came to Roan, 
ſtates {wore fealty to him, 
de Gace, conſtable of No! mandy. 

The troubles were not allayed by the 
new duke. 
not relolve to drop their pretenfions. 


men of great prudence and intereſt, and t hought to 5 


ported by France, the claimants durſt not openly aVow tel 


defions. Mean time king. Henry - burnt with. defire to! 
prove theſe diffenfions. The death of 
him forget the great ſervice received 
fine, not being able to reſiſt the 
laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
prete enſions. This place being very ſtrong and well provic. 
will ammunit ion, would have held out a long time, it 
duke s miniſters h 30 not ordered the governor to e Fo 
on condition the caſtle thould be demoliſhed. Henry. ve!” 
readily agreed to theſe terms, and commandcd the walls! 
be raiſed : but on ſome ambiguous clauſe in the capiti! 
tion, cauſed them to be iin iately rebuilt. This luce 
inſpiring him with great hopes of his enterpriſe, he feilt 
ailo upon Argenton. Then marching to Falaiſe, he beci. 
maſter of the town a the fame eaſe. He would have mas 
tarther progreſs, if Raoul de Gace, having drawn toget!: 
a powertul army, had not compelled him to retire, 8 ſe 
treat gave the tt able opportunity of retaking Falaile, 
French not having time to lay in any ſtores. 
As ſoon as the claimants ſaw, the king of France, 1 
ſtead of protecting the young; duke, was making war again 
him, they began to ſtir again and proſecuted their re {pecti 
pretentions, . The firſt that appeared, was Roger de Tre {nc 
itandard-bearer of Normandy, deſc ended from an uncle. 0! 
Koilo. This lord, who had amaitled great riches in Spas 
where he long 8 arms againſt the Saracens, rotagn 
home during 


temptation, he ſudden 


Ingulphus ſay, duke Robert took her to wife. Malqſb. 


1 as ® 


an oath, if any ill accident befel him on the road, they wy, 


To convince him of their finceri:. 7 pre oce 


f 48815 


the hands of 
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he was taken off by poiton. This accident + 


Notwithſtanding the uncertainty of this news, It iy; 


to exclude the 3 


they could not without Pep 110 


and gave him for governor Raoul 


arrival of the 
The lords who claimed the ducal crown, cou: 
TI hey imagined tlie 
preferring a baſtard before them, Was A manifeſt injuſtice 
But, as the 'y who held the reigns of the government, wos 


duke Robert Indde 
from that prince. 4 


Tilliers, to which he had 10212 


duke Robert's abſence, headed one 0. the 
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$c.4ions that diſturbed the ſtate, As ſoon as he heard of 
that prince's death, he formed the project of ſeizing tho 
dukedom. But his apprehenſion of the king ot France's 
affiſting duke William prevented him then trom purſuing 
This defigns- But this apprehenſion being removed by the 
proceedings of king Henry, he drew tome troops together, 
imagining the duke's forces would be ſufficiently employed 
$.oainſt France. But he was preſently after defeated and 
Iain by Roger de Beaumont, who commanded the duke's 
army. | 
William, earl of Arques, ſon of Richard II. by Pavia, 
was not diſcouraged by this example. As he found himiclr 
*{:»ported by the king of France, who put him upon action, 
he boldly ſent a defiance to the duke. But the duke head- 
ing his army in perſon, puthed him lo vigoroufly, that he 
compelled him to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Arques, where 
he befieged him. Henry, who had engaged the earl in this 
enterpriſe, thought himſelf obliged in honour to raiſe the 
*fege. To this end he marched into Normandy, where he 
*received two overthrows, and was conſtrained at laſt to 
abandon the rebel, who, upon the city's being taken, was 
ſent into exile. | 

Guy of Burgundy, ſon of a daughter to duke Richard II. 
as the next that appeared on the ſtage. He had concerted his 
"meaſures ſo well, that he was like to have t{urpriſed the duke's 

perſon, who was then at Valognes without any guard, ig— 
norant of what was practiſing againſt him. But a certain 
fool whom the conſpirators did not miſtruſt, hearing their 
deſign, travelled all night to give the duke notice, who had 
but juſt time to put on his cloaths, and ride full tpeed to 
Falaiſe. What haſte ſocver he might make, he was fo 
cloſely purſued, that he muſt have been taken, his horte not 
being able to carry him thither, had he not been aſſiſted by 
a gentleman whom he accidentally met on the road. "Uh! 
conſpiracy ſeemed to him ſo dangerous, that he applied to the 
king of France for aid. Henry, either out of ecnerofity, or 
for tome other unknown reaſons, being unwilling to ſuffer 
the young prince to be opprefied, brought bun lome troops 
himſelf, which enabled him to give his enemy battle. Guy 
being vanquithed and taken priſoner, duke William, by an act 
of generoſity, which redounded no lets to his honour than the 
victory, freely gave him his pardon. 

William Guerland, carl of Montagne, and another Wil- 
liam, earl of Eu, ſon to a natural brother of Richard II. 
were likewiſe for attempting to diſpoffeſs the young duke. 
But being prevented by his diligence, they were tentenced to 
per perual enen | 


The vigour and conduct ſhown by duke William  durine 
Wn, 7 2 


all theſe troubles, made his fubjects conceive great hopes of 


him. His neighbours began alto to confider him as a prince 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, and capable in time of giving them 
trouble. The king of France in particular, grew extremely 
jealous of him, and blamed himſelf greatly for aſſiſting him 
againſt Guy ot Burgundy; but to retrieve that overſight, he 
raiſed him a freſh enemy, the carl of Anjou, whom however 
he only privately. aſſiſted at firſt. After wards, he openly el- 
pouted his quarrel, and made a fierce war upon the duke, 
which laſted ſeveral years, but in the end turned to the dit- 
advantage of the two allies. - Duke William gaining two 
lucceſhve battles, they ſued for peace, which the king of 


- 
* 


France could not obtain but by the ſurrender of the caſtle of 


Tilliers, taken by him during the duke's minority. | 

During this war, as the duke was befieging Alencon: ſome 
of the inhabitants came upon the walls with ſkins in their 
hands, by way of reproach for his mother being a ſkinner's 
daughter. He was ſo provoked at this inſult, that he ſwore 
by the ſplendor of God, his uſual oath, he would be revenged. 
Somme time after, becoming maſter of the town, he accom- 
mec 


** 1 


| his oath, by putting out the eyes, and cutting off the 
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lands and feet of two and twenty of the inſolent burghers. 
Henry died foon after this war. He 


C 


} 
1 
1 
R Vas ſucceeded. by 
”hilip I. his ſon, a minor, under the guardianſhip of Baldwin, 
KEI K YET 04 Py | 5 f hter 
the fitth carl of Flanders, who had lately given his daughtel 


Matilda in marriage to the duke of Normandy. The rela- 


tion the regent ſtood in as well to the king, his pupil, as to 


the duke his ſon-in-law, made him take ul, neceffary pre- 
autions to Keep up between the two princes à good undcr- 
ſtanding, which latted many years. | 

Dake William took this opportunity to extinguiſh all 
Temains of rebellion among his tubjects. He banithed great 
numbers, who, for the moſt part, retired into Apulia, to 
Fobert Guiſcard, a Norman gentleman, who made then a 

© The 


75 Normans made themſelves maſters of Apulin, Calabria, Sicily, 
Norman; 


> „ and England, in leis than two hundred years. 
She was his 


father's liter, 


firſt couſin, being daughter to Eleonora, duke William's 
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great figure in that country ©. The duke's relations, by his 
tarher's fide, giving him the moſt diſturbance, 
moſt all of them to quit Normandy. Their eſtates being 
contitcated to his uſe, he enriched with them his mother's 


relations, who, till then were but in low circumttanc; 
Robert, his uterine: brother, had the carldom of Mortag1nc 


Ceri 44% * 


he obliced al- 


Albemarle. 

Mauger, his uncle, archbiſhop of Roan, was not only 
concerned in all the plots againſt the duke, but had alſo the 
boldneſs to excommunicate him, on pretence of the two 
near relation between him and Matilda his wife 4. As toon 
as the duke was in a ſtate of tranquility, he refolyed to be 
reyenged on this prelate. To that end, having aflembled 
all the biſhops of Normandy. at Lifieux, he cauted him to 
be acculed before them of ſeveral mildemeanors, paiticularly, 
his telling the conſecrated. chalices to ſupply his luxury. 
Upon thele accuſations, ſupported with all the duke's inte 
oft, Mauger was folemnly deprived, and Maurillus elected 
in his room. | 

After duke William had thus humbled, or diſperſed all 
that could create him any diſturbance, his circumſtances 
vere fuch, that he might have ſpent his davs in profound 
tranquility, fince he had nothing to fear either at home 63 
abroad. But as he was of a covetous and ambitious temper, 
this tranquility, Which only procured him what he at- 
ready enjoyed, was far from contenting him. It was pro- 
bably with a view to new acquiſitions, that he went to vitit 
king Edward his couſin, who had no children, and per- 


haps had given him ſome hopes of being his heir. 


1 


4 
ch 

1 
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However 
this be, it is generally believed, Edward, during the duke's 
ſtay. at the court of England, promiſed him to make a will 
in his favour. But though this vo. 
proof of it was ever produced by the duke, it-was however, 
according to all the hiſtorians, the pretence uſed by him, to 
undertake- the conqueſt of England. Neverthelcis 
manifeſto publiſhed upon his landing, he fays not word 
oi this will or promiſe, of which he could not produce any 
evidence, We have ſcen in the foregoing book, what duke 


* 
* 
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William did to ſupport his pretended right till-the battle of 
Haſtings. It is time now to ſee how he- improved the tuc- 
cefs of that day to mount the . throne. of England, and the 
methods he uſed to tecure the -pollethon in ſpite of all oppo- 
fition. 

It is eaſy to conceive. the conſternation. of the Engliſh, 
after the loſs of the battle of Haſtings, and the death of their 
king. They were deſtitute of men, arms, and ammunition, 
but chiefly of a leader that had a right to command: them, 
and take care of their  prefent - wants. On the other hand, 
the victorious Normans were not far from London, the only 
place where neceflary meaſures could be taken to 
calamities the kingdom was threatened with. Harolid's fons 
were fled into Ireland. Edgar Athehng was too young, and 
beſides of too narrow a genius, to give them any -piotpect 
of aſliſtance in this their preſſing neceſſity. It is true, the 
carls Morcar and Edwin were ſtill alive, and -rerired to 
London with part of the fugitive army. 
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But to take proper 
meaſures on ſuch an occaſion, more time was required than, 
probably, the conqueror would afford them. Thus, the 
affairs of the Engliſh were in a terrible confuſion, all the 
methods propoſed to free them from danger, being clogged 
with infurmountable difficulties. 1066] On the other fide, the 


— 


<2 


of the Englith, was now marching towards J.ondon © to in- 
create, by his approach, the confuſion that prevailed in the 
metropolis. But on a ſudden he altered his reſolution. He 
conſidered, though the lots of a battle had thrown the Eng- 
11h into aſtoniſhment, yet there was no hketthovd ot their 
being entirely -di{couraged : that their caſe not being yet 
deſperate, they might eafily bring into the field treth armies, 
and try again more than once the fortune of war: that; in 
ſuch a caſe, ſhould he chance to receive but one overthrow, 
he had no where to retreat to, nor any opportunity of ſend— 
ing for ſupplies from Normandy. Theſe reflections mude 
him reſolve to beſiege Dover, before he advanced any tar- 
ther, to ſecure a retreat in caſe of neccflity, and a P 
where his convoys might cafily come from Normandy. T! 
precaution, even atter his victory, 1s a clear evidence of the 
boldnets, or rather. rathnets of his enterpriſe, fince had ! 


been vanquithed, he would not have had a fngle 1{pot in 4 


duke of Normandy, willing to take advantage of the terror 


,. 

e He marched in the firſt place to Romney, where he revenged himfelf on 
the inhabitants for having killed ſoinz of his men, who by miltake landed at 
that place, W. Pictay, 
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kingdom to retire to. He marched therefore directly to 
Dover, a place naturally very ſtrong, but was become 
more ſo by the great number of Engliſh officers and folcliers 


fled thither after the battle. For this reaſon it might have 


ſtood a long ſiege, but the conſternation was ſo great, that 
it ſurrendered in a few days. As ſoon as the duke was in 
polleſſion, he ordered the town to be more ſtrongly fortified, 


and ſpent eight days there, to forward the works. After 


which he marched for London. 
We find, in ſome hiſtorians, that the duke, as he was 


marching at the head of his army, ſaw at a diſtance a great 


multitude of people coming towards him with boughs in 
their hands, who, looking like a moving foreſt, at firſt 
ſomewhat alarmed him. But his ſurpriſe ceaſed, when he 
found they were deputies of the county of Kent, attended 
with great crowds of people, who were come to aſſure him 
of the ſubmiſſion of the county, and withal to demand the 
preſervation of their ancient privileges. They who relate 
this adventure, add, the duke received them very graciouſly, 
and granted their requeſt. But as William of Poictiers, who 
was then with the duke, makes no mention of the tact, there 
is reaſon to think it a forgery. | 
1066. Whilſt the duke was before Dover, or on his march 
towards the Thames, the confuſion at London continually 
increaſed by the diverſity of opinions preventing them from 
coming to any reſolution. Some were for ſubmitting to the 
duke without loſs of time: others believed it more adviſfe— 
able to treat with him firſt, and procure ſome affurances for 


the preſervation of the privileges, not only of the city, but 


the whole kingdom. Some intimated, that things were not 
yet deſperate ; that the winter which was begun, might give 
them liberty to concert meaſures for their detence : and with 
this view laboured to get Edgar Atheling placed on the 
throne. Edwin and Morcar were at the head of this party. 


But, how great ſoever their credit might be, it was not pol- 


fible for them to carry their point. All they could obtain of 
the citizens, was, to ſhut the gates againſt the duke, till 
ſome reſolution was taken, Mean while, the duke ap- 
proaching the city, encamped in Southwark, ſeparated from 
London by the Thames. He hoped his approach would ob- 
lige the },ondoners to a voluntary fubmithon, and in that 
belief lay quiet ſome days. This procecding had a quite 
contrary effect to what he expected. Morcar and Edwin 
took this opportunity to excite the people to take arms and 
ſally out. to furpriſe the Normans, who were on the other 
fide the bridge. This fally, which was eaſily repulſed, con— 
vinced the duke that other meaſures were to be taken, and 
the city vigorouſly puſhed, of which he could have but ſmall 
hopes of being matter, if he gave the inhabitants time to re- 
cover out of their conſternation. However, he was under 
ſome perplexity, as may well be thought, if it is conſidered, 
that although he had gained a battle, he was ſtill very far 
tron his ends. He had but one fingle caſtle, ſituated in the 
utmoſt bounds of the kingdom. All the reſt of the country 
was againſt him, and there were ſeveral remote counties, 
where the Engluth might draw an army together without mo— 
leitation. And indeed there was no advancing towards the 
middle of the kingdom and leaving London behind him, 
without being expoled to manifeſt danger, and loſing the 
communication with Dover, 1o abſolutely neceflary for him. 
On the other hand, it was hardly poſſible for him to un- 
dertake the ſiege of London, during the winter, beſides that 
the fituation of the city would have neceſlarily obliged him 
to leave a conſiderable body of troops on the ſouth fide of 
the Thames, which would very much have weakened his 
army. In tine, a fiege of that importance, which probably 


would have laſted ſeveral months, would have given the Eng- 
lin time to recover, and raiſe armies in other parts of the 


Kingdom By which means he would have been obliged ro 


conquer England inch by inch, as the Romans, Saxons, 


and Danes had done. Bur he was by no means in condition 


o maintain ſo tedious a war. He had therefore properly 


but one way to compaſs his ends; which was, to take ad- 
vantage of the conſternation of the Londoners, and oblige 
thein, rather by terror than force, to ſubmit to his laws. 


Wich this view it was, that he poſted himſelf at Walling- 


tord, trom whence he continually ſent. detachments-to-ra- 


This ftory is repeated by William Thorn (ſee X {criptores) from a ma- 
nuſcript hiſtory of the monks of St. Auguſtine's, Canterbury, written by 
Thomas Spot, who in all probability invented it to magnify the yalour of 
their abbot, and of the Kentiſh men. Tyrrel obſerves the probability of it 
from the green boughs in the begintüng of November. Somner has alſo 
in his treatiſe of Gavelkind confuted this relation. However Pictavienfis 
Jays, that not far from Dover, the people of Kent came, of their own accord, 
iu to him, frore fealty, and gave hoſtages ; and the city of Canterbury lent 
deputics to preſent him with her tubmithon, 

£ He reduced to his obedience, and waſted, the counties of Suſſex, Kent, 


vage the counties adjoining to London, in orier to terrify 
tne citizens, cut off their proviſions, and prevent them from 
laying in ſtores. At the ſame time, he cauted Southwark 
to be reduced to aſhes, to let them fee what they were tg 
expect, it they obſtinately perſiſted in the defence of the cit. 
But perhaps all his efforts would have been ineffectual, if th. 
clergy, who were at London, had not broken all the mc. 
ſures Morcar and Edwin would have taken to eruſh his de. 
ſigns. 

The aim of theſe two lords, and ſome other zealous afit;. 
tors of their country's liberty, was to place Edgar Athcligs 
on the throne. They repretented to the people, that the 
only way to avoid the preſent danger, was firit to come gi 
of that ſtate of anarchy they were in: that whilſt ther. 
was no body who had a right to command, it was im: 
ſible to take juſt meaſures to reſiſt the Normans, now 
their gates: but as ſoon as there ſhould be a King, he wou 
ſend orders into all parts of the kingdom to levy troops, and 
the duke of Normandy would then find to his colt, the pain. 
ing a fingle battle was not ſufficient to render him maſter ct 
England; but in cafe they continued inactive, they coul; 
expect nothing but total ruin, and to ſee the kingdom till 
under a foreign yoke : in a word, that prince Edgar had . 
inconteſtible right to the crown of England, and could 
not be refuſed poſſeſſion without great injuſtice. - The mz. 
jority of the people approved the propoſal of the two carls; 
but the clergy openly rejected it, not thinking proper to cx- 
poſe their lands and repoſe to the chance of war. Edgy; 
was little able to protect them. On the other hand, the 
duke of Normandy had the name of a religious prince, well 
diipoled to the church, and his enterpriſe had received the 
pope's approbation. This was ſufficient to oblige all the 
clergy, who were then in London, with the two archbithopz 
at their head, to cabal among. the people, in order to hinder 
Edgar's election. They were in hopes, their ſubmiſſion to 
the duke of Normandy would turn to a better account than 
a war, which, in all appearance, would be of long conti. 


Nuance, in caſe a reſolution was taken to reſiſt him. Hog 


ever this be, or whatever their motive was, they made ſo 
ſtrenuous an oppoſition, that Edwin and Morcar, deipair- 
ing of ſucceſs, retired into the north, imagining it would 
be long before the duke could follow them thither. They 
were no ſooner gone, but Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
repaired to the duke, then at Berkhamſtead. - He was quick- 
ly followed by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, the biſhop i 
Wincheſter !, and at laſt. by prince Edgar, who ſuffered hin 
ſelf to be guided by their counſels. The duke received them 
in a very civil and courteous manner. He granted all their 
requeſts, among which there were ſome that concerned the 
whole nation: nay, it is added, he confirmed his promuics 
by a ſolemn oath. It is not known what were the terms 
theſe prelates obtained of the duke; but it is to be preſumed, 
the enurch's intereſts were not forgotten. Be this as it will, 
they {wore fealty to the duke, as it he were already their 10- 
vereign, and induced prince Edgar to do the fame. Their 
example influenced many perſons of diſtinction ; in a tu 
days, the Londoners found themſelves deſtitute of the at- 
ſiſtance of thoſe they could chiefly rely on, in caſe they relo!- 
ved on a vigorous defence. | 

Mean time, as the citizens were ſtill in ſuſpenſe, and as 
the potlctlion of the metropolis, before the reſt af the king- 
dom had taken any reſolution, would be of the utmoſt im- 
POrLTaUnce to the duke, he drew ncarer the city as if he intended 
to beſiege it. His approach immediately determined the ms. 
giſtrates, who, finding they were in no condition to deten 
a city, where all was in confuſion and deſpair, chole to 2" 
and preſent him with the keys of the gates. He gave them 


a very favourable reception, and it is jaid, promiſed with eu 


oath to preſerve their privileges. They had gone too far 
draw back. The duke's whole conduct diſcovering he aht 
to ſomething more, they thought it beſt to prevent his. wills, 
ſince it was not in their power to hinder the execution 0 
them. Jo this purpoſe, after adviſing with the prelates and 
lords, who had now ſubmitted, they unanimouſly re{olve '9 
place the duke on the throne. Accordingly, they all ve? 
in a body, and made him an offer of the crown, telling him, 


they had always been accuſtomed to live under Kingly g. 


Hampſhire, Surrey, Middleſex, and Hertfordſhire, and did not ceaſe but: 
ing towns and killing men, till he came to Birkhamſtcad. S. Duneln- 

n Whilit the reſt were preparing for battle, Edwin and Morcar Withels“ 
with their forces, and returned home. S. Dunelin. CEE, 

The ancient hitiorians do not mention him; but only ſay, that VV us 
biſhop of Worceiter, Walter biſhop of Hereford, and the moſt en 
perſons in London, with ſeveral others, repaired to him; and giving 2" 
ges, ſubmitted, and ſwore tealty to him: and he entered into a covenant» 
them, cum quibus & ipſe fœdus pepigit. S. Dunelm. p. 105. Holes 
P. 450. 
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5 nntent, and they knew no perſon more worthy than him 
gerhme N 


% govern «them. The duke, torgetting on this occaſion, or 
10 C . v h , » i * 217 20 Na p . Þ 
Scerending to forget, that he had entered the kingdom in 


uns, by virtue of his pretended right to the crown, ſhowed 
It firſt ſome doubt, whether he ſhould accept of the honour. 
Ic told them, their offer was of o great moment, that he 
geſired, before he reſolved, to adviſe with his friends. The 
tclult of which was, that he ought by no means to refuſe 
the dignity voluntarily oftered him by the Englith, fince, by 
Fuch a refuſal, he would put it out of his power to reward 
his followers, who had engaged in his cauſe with the ſole 
A roſpect of placing him on the throne. He Was entreated 
Fheretore not to reject what Providence had been lo Kind as to 
throw in his way, and what had coſt him ſo much blood al- 
ready. The duke, caſily vielding to theſe agrecable ſolici- 
tations, returned in anſwer to the Engliſh lords, and the ma— 
viſtrates of London, that he was ready to conſent to their re— 
queſt. Accordingly, he accepted the crown, as their gift, 
and tacitly ackaowledged a right of election in the people of 
England, though the manner in which he cauſed himiclt to 
be elected, was no great ſign of his being perfuaded of that 
Tight. And indeed, what authority could the magiſtrates ot 
London, and a few biſhops, and lay-lords, have to dit- 
mole of the crown, without the concurrence of the eſtates ? 
Notwithſtanding the eſſential defect in this precipitate elec- 
tion, the duke appointed Chriſtmas-day following, for the 
ceremony of his coronation. Mean while, as this 1olemnity 


was to be pertormed at London, the inhabitants whereof he 


ſuſpected, he ordered a fortreſs to be run up in haſte, which 
he garrifoned with Normans. | 
= Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then ſuſpended 


by the pope, as an intruder into that ſee, in the room of 


Robert, who was never canonically deprived. But notwith- 
ſtanding this ſuſpenſion, he exercited the archicpifcopal tunc- 
tion, the Englith not being yet convinced, the pope's power 
was ſo extenlive as he pretended. However, the duke, who 
was obliged to the pope, and beſides was willing to avoid the 
objections that might be made to his coronation, if pertorm- 
ed by a ſuſpended biſhop, would not receive the crown from 
the hands of Stigand. Aldred therefore, archbiſhop of York, 
performed the ceremony. Before he fet the crown on his 
head, the archbithop, addreffing to the Engliſh, aſked them, 
whether they would have the duke of Normandy tor their 
King? all the people conſenting by their acclamations, the 
biſhop of Conſtance put the fame queſtion to the Normans, 
who anſwered in the ſame manner as the Englrnh*. This 
laſt circumſtance evidently ſhows the duke had even then 
Telolved to make the Engliſh and Normans but one people. 
Otherwiſe there was no occaſion to aſk the conſent of the 
Normans, to make him king of England. What followed, 
plainly diſcovered this to be his real intention. The arch- 
biſhop of York continuing the ceremony, placed the duke on 
the throne, and adminiſtered to him the oath, uſually 
taken by the Saxon kings. The ſubſtance of the oath was, 
That he would protect the church and its miniſters; that 


* he would govern the nation with equity; that he would 
** enact juſt laws, and cauſe them to be ſtrictly oblerved ; 
6c 


and that he would forbid all rapincs and unjuſt judgments.” 
Malmibury adds. he promiſed to bchave himſelf mercifully 
to his ſubjects, and govern the Engliſh and Normans by the 
lame laws l. If this hiſtorian do not deceive us, it may be 
interred from this laſt article, that this prince had already 
determined to ſettle the Normans in England. There are 
writers however that affirm, king William took no oath at 
all, as unwilling to be bound to receive law from a con- 
quered nation. But very probably they are miſtaken. King 
William accepted the crown as a gift, and conſequently had 
no reaſon to diſpenſe with the uſual oath. In the next place, 
only the Londoners can be ſaid to have acknowledged him 
for ſovereigu. All the reſt of the kingdom being {till to con- 
quer, what likelihood is there that a prince of his abilities 
thould, at ſuch a juncture, let the Englith ſee he intended to 
rule with an arbitrary ſway. In fine, though the ſurname of 
Conqueror is given him, it is certain, he never openly pre- 
tended to poſlets the crown by right of conqueſt, but rather, 
took great care that this title mould never be clearly ex- 
plaincd. | 
Among the things, which, contrary to all appearance, 
Promoted the execution of king William's undertaking, that 
uhich I am now going to relate, is one of the moſt ſurpriſ- 
Ig. He had indeed gained a_ battle, which gave him op- 
Portunity of approaching London ; and though he could 
pearce have taken that city, it the citizens and the reſt of the 
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1 Thus William was clected king.-Electus in regem. W. Pictav. Rex 
eonelamatus.—Malimſb. 
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kingdom would have done their duty, the gates were opened 
to him, and the crown ſet on his head: But as he was 
crowned without the advice and conſent of the reſt of the 
kingdom, he {till ſeemed to have a great deal to do, to com- 
plete the conquelt of a country, that reſiſted whole ages, the 
arms of the Romans, Saxons, and Danes. And vet, as on 
as it was known that he was crowned at T.ondon, all the roti 
of England ſubmitted to the new ſovereign, without any on. 
oftering to diſpute with him the poffeſſion of a crown, which 
no body knew by what title he could claim. Probably, it 
the Engliſh had reſolved to elect a king of their nation, he- 
ther Edgar, or any other, king William would have fit! 
found many dithculties to furmount. Let us ſuppoſe for 
moment, this King to have drawn together an army in eme 
remote place from London, what a perplexity would ling 
William have been under? He could not have removed [ron 
London and Dover, without a manifeſt hazard of loſing ti 
capital city; nor have ſtayed at London, without giving the 
enemies army time to increaſe. The bare mention of this 
contideration ſufficiently ſhows how fortunate king William 
was to meet with no oppotition. The reader, of his own 
accord, may reflect on a thouſand difiiculties king VVilliamn 
would have found in his wav, it the Englith had determined, 
even after the battle of Haſtings, to make a vigorous ſtand 
Moft certainly, the more this enterpriſe, with all irs conſe— 
quences, is conſidered, the more extraordinary. and almoſt 
tupernatural it appears. 

[ 1067 | The new king's firſt care, after his coronation, was 
to ſeize on the treaſure laid up by Harold, at Wincheſter, Ke 
diſtributed part among the principal ouicers of his army, and 
part to the Churches and monaſteries, to gain the reputation 
of a pious and religious prince. The pope had alfo a thare, 
whether he had lent the king money, or the king was will- 
ing to ſhow his gratitude for favours received, when he eim- 
barked in this enterpriſe. Ar the ſame time, he ſent to 
Rome the late King's ſtandard, as a fort of homage to the 
holy fee, and a teſtimony, that the conqueſt of England was 
undertaken with the pope's approbation. Harold's treaturcs 
being thus diſtributed, ways and means were to be devited to 
fill the new king's coffers. To this end, it was intimated 
to the cities, corporations, and moſt wealthy of the ſubjc 
that it would be proper to gain the go0d-will of their new 
maſter by ſome preſents. Every one cheaiully conſenting, 
thele preſcnts yielded the king a very confiderable ſum. 

The King's moderation to the Englith, in the beginning of 
his reign, gave them room to hope, they were going to enjoy 
a folid happincis, under the government of à prince, who 
ſeemed to have their intereſt at heart. Indeed, he exhorted 
the principal officers of his army to treat the vanquithed with 
the moderation due from one chriſtian to another. He en- 
treated them to refrain from all kinds of inſults to the Ung— 
liſh, leſt by injuries they ſhould be provoked to revolt. As 
for the inferior officers and foldiers, he publithed ſevere or- 
ders againſt ſuch as ſhould violate the chaſtity of the women, 
or give the leaſt cauſe of complaint to the natives. Then he 
confirmed by a public edict the people's privileges, and all 
the promiſes he had made in that reſpe&t. If we were to 
judge of princes by their manifeſtos, or the expreſlions in 
their edicts, we ſhall be apt to imagine, they always make 
juſtice and equity the fole rule of their conduct. Bur their 
actions too frequently ill correſpond with their words. Theſe 
torts of public acts ſeldom fail however of producing a pre— 
lent effect, which is generally the only end propoſed. king 
William found the Englith diſpoſed to truſt to his magnificent 
promiſes. They were fo far from taking any meaſures for 
the preſervation of their liberties, that they ſuffered them— 
ſelves to be induced by this ſeeming indulgence. Theſe hap- 
py beginnings made them believe, the conqueror, in imita— 
tion of Canute the great, who behaved in the ſame manner, 
would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to gain the people's affecti- 
on, that he might enjoy his conqueſt in peace. 

How great a regard ſoeyer the king ſhowed for the Engliſh, 
he could not forbcar miſtruſting them, perſuaded as he was, 
that their ſubmiſſion proceeded rather from fear, than good - 
will, A few days after his coronation, he retired from Lon- 
don to Berking u, not daring to ſtay in that great city, whoſc: 
fidelity he ſuſpected. But as he was not more ſure of the 
reſt of the nation, he placed ſtrong garriſons in Haſtings, 
Dover, and Wincheſter, to take away from the Fnglith, 
the defire of ſhaking off their new yoke. Mean while, theſe 
precautions had no ill effect on their minds. They confider- 
ed them as abſolutely neceſlary, in the beginning of ſo grcat 
a revolution, and were not at all alarmed at them. On the 
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Francos tractaret. Malmſb. p. 271. 
m Where he ſpent his time in rural fports, until the fortreſs lie had be- 


gun in London was finiſhed. W. Pictav. 
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contrary they who had hitherto refuſed to acknowledge the 
new king, came and ſubmitted to him in crowds, Edwin 
and Morcar, who had begun to concert meaſures for the 
defence of their country, altered all their projects. As they 
were convinced of the king's ſincerity, like the reſt of their 
countrymen, they went and ſwore fealty to him at Berk- 
ing", ' He forgot nothing that could help to keep them in 
this mind. He not only aſſured them of his protection, but 
even in their preſence beſtowed on prince Edgar large pol- 
ſefions e, who was the idol of the Engliſh, and generally 
ſtyled England's darling. Os 

The victory of Haſtings was too glorious for the king to 
neglect to tranſmit the memory of it to poſterity. For that 
purpoſe he laid the foundations of a church and abbey, in the 
very place where Harold was flain P, and ordered, when 
they ſhould be finiſhed, the church to be dedicated to St. 
Martin 4, and the monaſtery called Battle-Abbey r. Though 
the defire of prayers for his own and Harold's foul, was 
the pretence he uſed to make this foundation, probably vain- 
glory had no leſs a ſhare in it than devotion. The three 
firſt months of this new reign paſſed in this manner, to the 
mutual ſatisfaction of the Engliſh and Normans. The 
former believed they were no great loſers by the revolution, 
and the latter lived in hopes the king would perform the 
promiſes made them, when they engaged in his ſervice. 

King William's precautions procuring him an univerſal 
ſubmiſſion, he thought his happineſs incomplete, if he had not 
the pleaſure to go to Normandy, and appear in his new 
orandeur. This journey was not only unneceſſary, but ſeem- 
ingly very dangerous, in the beginning of an empire eſtabliſh- 
cd by arms. He imagined however he could prevent all re- 
volts during his abſence, by two precautions. Firſt, by 
placing ſtrong Norman garriſons in all the caſtles. -Second- 
ly, by carrying along with him ſuch of the Engliſh lords as 
were moſt ſuſpected. Of this number were prince Edgar, 
Stigand, Morcar, Edwin, Walthoff, ſon of Siward, for— 
merly carl of Northumberland, with ſeveral others of the 
prime nobility. Theſe lords were not over-pleaſed with the 
honour he did them, being ſenſible he carried them into Nor- 
mandy but as fo many hoſtages, and to add to the glory of 
his triumph. However they were forced to comply, for 
fear of giving him occaſion to ſuſpect them by an unſeaſon- 
able oppoſition to his will. Before he left England, he com- 
mitted rhe government of the kingdom to his brother Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeux, and William Fitzoſbern 5. There was 
no end of the rejoicings among his old ſubjects upon his ar- 
rival in Normandy. He ſpent his Eafter at Feſcamp, 
where the French embaſlador*, attended with a numerous 
retinuc of nobles, came to congratulate him in his maſter's 
name upon his new dignity. On this occaſion the king af— 
fected to appear before the French with all the magnificence 
he thought capable of advancing the luſtre of his glory. He 
paffec all that ſummer, and part of the following winter in 
Normandy, where he ſeemed to forget his new, amidſt the 
acclamations of his old, ſubjects. _ 

Whilſt he was giving the Normans marks of his affection 
by his ſtay among them, his abſence proved fatal to England. 
Odo, his brother, and William Fitzotbern, who governed 


the kingdom, abuſed their authority without any dijcretion u. 


Wholly taken up with enriching themſelves by all manner of 
means, inftead of protecting the Engliſh, who made their 
complaints to them, they not only ſuffered them to be grieved 
with a thouſand injuſtices, but opprefled them by continual 


» S. Dunclm, and Hoveden ſay, that they ſwore fealty to him at Berkham- 
ſted, with Alred and the reſt, S. Dunelm p. 195. Hoved. p. 450. With 
Edwin and Morcar came many other noblemen of great eſtates, particularly 
ex Coro, to wl of which he reſtored their eſtates, and having taken their 
voluntary oaths of fidelity, received them into his favour. After this, he 
made a progreſs into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, ordering every where tuch 
things as were not only profitable to himſelf, but for his people in general; 
looking upon the common people with a benign afpect, pitying their condi- 
tion, and ordering his men to treat them with mercy, W. Pictav. 

* And likewiſe gave lands to many of the Engliſh, as a token of his royal 
bounty: he alſo diſtributed great rewards to many of his followers ; but 
however did not, for that purpoſe, take any thing unjuſtly from the Englith, 
Nulli tamen Gallo datum eſt quod Anglo cuiquam injuſte fuerit ablatum. 
W. Pity, | 

The high-altar was ſet upon that very ſpot of ground, where Harold's 
body was found!; or, according to others, where his ſtandard was taken up. 
Tyrrel p- rr. | 

4+ 10 8t. Mary, and St. Martin, It was filled with Benedictine monks, 
from the great monaſtery of Wincheſter, and was exempted from all epitco- 
pal juriſdiction whatſoever, Tyrrel, p- 13. See William's charter to it in 
Monaitic Anglican, and Selden's notes on Eadmer. p. 165. 

In this abhey was kept an ancient Lit of all the noble families that came 
over with king William, it was called Battle-Abbey-Roll, of which Stow 
and Hollingthed, have given us Copic?, though with ſome hittle difference: 
The authorit) ot this roll (though it hath been cried up by ſome people) is 
io very indifferent that it cannot be depended upon. “ There are, lays the 
66 learned Sir * iam Dugdale, great errors, or rather falſifications in inoſt 
© of the copies of it; by attributing the derivation of many from the 


acts of tyranny theraſelves; To ſee theſe two regents p., 
ceed with fo little caution, one would have thought th, 


had orders to cxcite the people to revolt, on purpoſe to mal. 


them incur the puniſhment. The moſt prudent, how, | 


preſerved their allegiance, in a behalf, that the king, at! 


7 4 


return, would rectity theſe diſorders. But others, more ig. 


patient, were of opinion, they ought to take the adwanteg 


of his abſence to attempt the recovery of their liberty. I. 


Kentiſhmen led the way, and called to their aftiftance Ei. 
ſtace, earl of Boulogne, who endeavoured to ſurpriſe Dye. 
caſtle v. But not tucceeding according to his expectaiq, 
he retired to his ſhips, leaving the Kentiſhmen to the me, 
of the regents, who treated them very ſeverely. | 

Notwithſtanding this example, Edric, an Engliſh lord 
to whom hiſtorians give the ſurname of Foreſter, took 
arms in the county of Hereford, and barbarouſly uſcq | 
the Normans that fell into his hands. News being broug|; 
the king, he immediatly embarks for England ?, commit. 
ting the government of Normandy to Matilda his wife, aut 
Robert his cldeſt ſon. His return appeaſed the ſtorm rai. 
by his abſence. But theſe two attempts filled him with {, 
many ſuſpicions of all the Engliſh in general, that he bega 
from that time to conſider them as ſo many ſacret enemies 
who ſought an occaſion to revolt. This oppinion of his u 


not groundleſs. When his temper is confidered, and hg; 


the Engliſh ſtood affected towards him, it is eaſy to conceiy; 
the mutual confidence, neceffary for their common tranquil. 
lity, could hardly ſubſiſt. The king was naturally miftruſ. 
ful and rigid. On the other hand, his great armament hat 
plunged him deeply in debt. Beſides, he was under a pro. 
mile of liberally rewarding the officers who had engaged i 
his ſervice, and all this muſt be done at the expence of th 
ingliſh. To this may be added, he was naturally covetous, 
greedy of money, not to expend, but hoard it in his coffer, 
In fine, his partiality to his own nation was exceſſive, aud 
prevented him often from giving ear to the complaints of th; 
Englith againſt the Normans, who made a very ill uſe c 
the king's tavour. On the other fide, the Engliſh were es. 
tremely prejudiced againſt the Normans. Thus prejudice, be. 
gun in the reign of king Edward, and fomented by earl Good. 


win and his ſon Harold, was farther increaſed fince the lat: 


revolution. How careful foever the king was to recommend 


moderation to the Normans, there was no hindering them 
from abuſing the ſuperiority their victory gave them over the 


Engliſh, and inſulting them in their misfortunes. This wi 


not very proper to maintain a good intelligence between the 
two nations. Beſides, the King had built his right to the 


crown upon ſo flight a foundation, that the Engliſh nu! 


have confidered him as a greedy and ambitious'prince, who! 


had formed the project of his enterpriſe upon England, from 
the ſole motive of gratifying his paſſions. In a word, ti: 


adminiſtration of the two regents during his abſence, gu. 
occaſion to think, they would not have carried their exccfic 
and rapines to that height, had not they been aſſured of ther 


maſter's approbation. However, the conſideration of the 
mildneſs of his government for the three firſt months of . 
reign, had, in ſome meaſure, cauſed theſe reflections to t. 
nith, and diſſipated all their fears. But when. they found. 
after his return, he not oply neglected to puniſh the regents, 


but even approved of their conduct, they could not conta 


any longer. They every where ſpread their complaints ans 


murmurs, and openly ſhewed their diſcontent, Then! 
was, that the king's ſuſpicions daily increafing, made hin 


* 
** 


French, who were not at all of ſuch extraction, but merely Engliſh, @" 
ſuch hath been the ſubtility of tome monks of old, that, finding it ace! 
able unto moſt, to be reputed deſcendants to thoſe who were comp: 
with duke William in his expedition, therefore to gratify them, they . 


Lad 
Lg 


0 


* 


& {erted their names into that ancient catalogue.” Preface to the fir We | 


lume of his baronage, - 
Odo was placed in Dover cattle, and had the government of Kent, wit! 
the adjoining ſouth coaſt ; and Fitzoſbern, at Wincheſter, in the cat 
the king had built there, with directions to look after the north parts. 
© Rodolph the potent, father-in-law to the king of France. | 
u Rapin here follows the account of Ordericus Vitalis, which is the 10! 
probable, W. Pictav. lays the blame on the Engliſh, and ſays they cows 
neither by fear or favour be kept quiet, s 5 
* He came over in the night, but the garriſon ſallying out, and dit 


moſt of his men down the precipices, he was forced to retire with & 1.“ 


men. W. Gemeticenf. 3 

* don of Altric, Edric Streon's brother. Richard Fitzſcroop, and di 
Norman garriſon at Hereford, waſted his eſtate, becauſe he would not 11 
mit to king William, but were always forced no retire with great loſs: the! 
fore the better to ſecure himſelf againſt the Normans for the future, he © Ules 
in to his aſſiſtance Blethyn and Rywalhon, princes of Wales; and about “ 
middle of Auguſt, invaded and pillaged ine county of Hereford, He. 
Wigorn. S. Dunelm. 


About the beginning of winter, and landed at Winchelſen, from whene | 
+ Tal 


he went to London, where he was receive with all figns of reſpect: he t. 
treated the Engliſh bithops and nobilicy with great affability and out“ 
kindneſs, granting them whattoever they aſked, and readily hearing 
they offered to hum; he alto cajoled the \yelfl, Ord. Vitalis, p. 529 
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5 ſolve to be on his guard, and ule all poſſible means to pre- 
ent the diſcontent ol the Engliſh from breaking out into a 
me. As his temper inclined him to ſeverity, his merhods 
were rigorous. Lo which he was alſo prompted by the 
orm ins, whoſe intereſt it was that he thould ſubdue the 
Engliſh by force, rather than gain them by mildnets. This 
s the moſt that can be ſaid in his favour, though there are 
Some, who charge him with a ſettled deſign of reducing 
England to a ſtate of ſlavery, before ever he received any 
provocation. Be this as it will, the conſidence between the 
3 ing and his new ſubjects was ſoon broken *, and from that 
time the king thought only of uting all proper means to e— 
ſtabliſh himſelf on the tarone, without nicely examining 
whether the means were conſonant to juſtice and equity. 
Not long after the king's return *, Matilda his qucen came 
Snto England, and was crowned with great folemnity. This 
ame year ſhe brought into the world a ſon, named Henry. 
Her other ſons were born in Normandy, namely, Robert, 
Richard, and William, the eldeſt of whom was about twelve 
Fears old. i : 
” [1068] The king had hitherto delayed to ſatisfy thoſe who 
had voluntarily affiſted him in his expedition into England. 
Beſides the ſtipends due to them, they expected to be rewarded 
in proportion to their ſervices, and the power he had acquir- 
ed by their means. His ordinary revenues not being ſuffici— 
ent for this, there was a neceſſity of having recourſe to the 
Engliſh, whote misfortune it was to be vanquiſhed. To 
this end, he bethought himſelf of an expedient, which 
could not but be very ungrateful to them. And that was 
to revive dane-gelt®, aboliſhed by the confeflor, which 
brought to their remembrance the calamities they had ſuffered 
under a foreign power. He plainly forcſaw, the people 
would be extremely diſſatisfied, and therefore endeavoured to 
prevent the ill effects of their diſcontent, by careſſing the prin- 
cCipal Engliſh lords, as far as his reſerved temper would permit. 
Ile was moſt apprehenſive of earl Edwin, who, by his birth, 
"honours, and perſonal merit, was in great credit with his 
countrymen. In order to prevent the carl's uſing the preſent 
occaſion to raiſe new commotions, he thought proper to ſe— 
cure him to his intereſt, by promiſing him one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage. Edwin was very well pleaſed with the offer, 
and inſtead of fomcnting the diffatisfaction of the Engliſh, 
did all he could to appeaſe them. Aldred, archbithop of 
Vork, was not fo cafily managed. This prelate had enter- 
tained fo great an Opinion of the king, that he was continu- 
ally ſpeaking in his praiſe. But when he ſaw him begin to 
pulh off the maſk, by renewing a tax ſo- odious to the nation, 
he altered his mind. He ſent one to repreſent to hun in his 
name, the injury he was doing the Englith, and the inconve— 
= mences that might follow. The king was offended with 
this remonſtrance, and ſharply rebuked the perſon that dared 
to deliver it. It is ſaid, Aldred was fo ſenſibly touched 
with this procecding, that he could not forbear curſing the 
king and all his race. There was danger of the archbithop's 
reſentment occafioning ſome troubles in the north. Ar Jeatt 
the king ſeemed to be uneafy on that account, by his fending 
one of his officers to endeavour to appeaſe him. But the 
death of Aldred, which happened at that time, freed the 
king from his fears, and dane-gelt was levicd with all the ri- 
gour imaginable. From thence forward nothing was heard 
but murmurings and complaints, which incenſing the king, 
cauſed him to conſider the Englith but as ſo many rebels, as 
they, on their fide, looked upon him under the odious idea 
ok a conqucror. | 
Before I enter upon the relation of the troubles in this 
reign, it will be proper to remark, the hiſtorians are very 
much divided concerning the cauſes that produced them. 
Some caſt the blame on the Engliſh, and intimate the king 
uſed not ſeverity till he found milder means were ineffectual. 
Others maintain, the king's ill uſage-of the Engliſh was the 
: ole cauſe of their revolts. To decide this queſtion it would 
be neceſſary to examine the extent of a prince's power that 
had acquired the poſſeſſion of the crown in the manner we 
have ſeen, and how far the obedience of a nation was due, 
> who had ſubmitted partly by compulſion, partly of their own 
= accord, But upon-theie very points, there would be perhaps 
no leſs diverſity of opinions. It is ſufficient therefore to ob- 
+ ierve, that among the hiftorians, who have writ of William 
dne Conqueror, forme have ſtudiouſly diſplayed all his good 
= qualities, and but ſlightly touched upon his faults. Others 
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William Gemeticenſis ſays, that after William's return out of Norman. 
3 dy, there was diſcovered a conſpiracy of certain Engliſh, who had contrived 
e deſtroy him and his followers, as they were to go to church bare-toot on 
4 All- edneſday; but the conſpirators being diſcovered, fled into the north. 
% 5 The next year after Eaſter ſhe was crowned on Whitſunday, 1068, by 
& iced archbiſhop of York, S. Duveim, M. Weſtm. 

* The ancient hiſtorians only ſay, that he impoſed on his ſubjects an in- 
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have endeavoured to miſrepreſent all his actions, and aggra— 
vate even ſuch as may be eatily juſtiſied. So tar is certain, 
the Engliſh were ill-treated in his reign. This the greatett 
ſticklers for the conqueror and his race cannot deny, but al- 
ledge in his excuſe, the neceſſit) he was under of guarding 
againft the Engliſh, ever prone to revolt. Others, on toe 
contrary, aſcribe the ill treatment of the Englith, ſolely to 
the avaricious temper of the king, and affirm, their revolts 
were entirely owing to their deſpair. Amidit theſe various 
opinions, the courſe I ſhall take, will be, plainly to relate 
ſuch facts as are unconteſted, without making any reflections, 
that the reader may be at liberty to judge as he ſhall think 
proper. 

As matters flood between the king and the Englith, it was 
very hard for them to fit ſtill, and not endeavour to ihake off 
a foreign yoke, which to them ſeemed infupportable, The 
infurrections began in the weſtern parts, where the inhabi— 
tants of Exeter retuſed to take their oath to the king, and 
admit a Norman parriton © William, ſenſible of what ita— 
portance it was to put a ſtop to this evil, before it thread any 
tarther, marched in the midſt of winter to reduce Exeter to 
obedience. Upon his approach, he was met by ſome of the 
principal citizens, to petition him tor pardon in the name of 
the corporation, and give him hoſtages. Bur, hilft the 
deputies were with the King, the ordinary fort of townſmen 
being ſuperior, diſapproved of their proceedings, and reſolv— 


ed to fland upon their defence. Githa, mother to king Ha- 


rold, who was then in the city, encouraged the inhabitants 
in their reſolution, and probably, was the perſon that pur 
them upon it. Mean time, the king being two far advanced 
to retire with honour, found himſelf obliged to befiege the 
town in form, notwithſtanding the ſharpneſs of the winter, 
The approaches being made, and the battering engines be— 
ginning to play, the citizens ſaw no other remedy but to im- 
plore the King's mercy. How much ſocver the king was bent 
to make an example of them, he yielded to the entreaties of 
the clergy, who were very urgent for their pardon. Githa 
had the good fortune to eſcape into Flanders with a great 
quantity of money. To prevent a ſecond inſurrection, Wil— 
ham ordered a caſtle to be built in the city, and left it to the 
care and management of Baldwin, fon of Earl Gilbert, with 
a Norman garriſon. | 

The king could no longer delay the payment of his debts, 
and the rewards fo often promiſed to his troops. The ſums 
rated by the tax of dane-gelt, which at firſt were deſigned 
tor this ule, had been paid into the king's treaſury, and he 
could not bear the thoughts of parting with the money again. 
He believed it abſolutely neceſſary to have a reſerve upon any 
ſudden occaſion, eſpecially as the murmurings of the Engliſh 
gave him room to dread a general revolt. And therefore, 
without meddling with that money, other means were to bc 
uſed, which very mueh inflamed the diſcontent of the Eng- 
lin. Commiſhoners were ſent into all the counties, to cn- 


quire Who joined with Harold, and confiſcated their eſtates. . 


The Engltth loudly exclaimed againſt this ſeemingly very un- 
juſt enquiry. They alledged, when they took arms for Ha- 
rold, that prince was in actual poſleſſon of the throne, hav- 
ing been elected at a time when William's pretenfions to the 
crown were unknown. That before the battle of Haſtings, 
they had never taken their oath to the duke of Normandy, 
and conlequently their eſtates could not be liable to confiſca- 
tion for bearing arms againſt him. That beſides, ſuppoſing 
they were guilty, they had made ample amends for their 
fault by a ready ſubmiſſion, which the king had accepted of, 
and even promiſed to protect them in their rights and privi- 
leges. Thele reaions were very ſtrong. But on this occaſion. 
the king acted with a view to politicks rather than juſtice. 
His intent was not to puniſh them for their pretended crime, 
but to have a plauſible pretence to raiſe money, and withal 
to put it out of their power to hurt him, by depriving them 
of their eſtates, a thing he judged abſolutely neceſſary for his 


ſafety and quiet. Accordingly this fact is flightly paſſed 


over by the king's friends, and an act of juſtice done by him 
on this occaſion, is highly extolled, namely, the reſtoring a 
confiſcated eſtate to an Engliſh lord, who proved he was 
never in arms for Harold d. However, we may be aſſured, 
this was one of the moſt remarkable events of this reign, 
ſince the confiſcated lands paſſed into the hands of the Nor- 
mans and other foreigners, who thereby became more con- 
fiderable in England than the Engliſh themſelves. From 


tolerable tribute---importabile tributum---Flor, Wor. S. Dunelm. 


© Though they oftered to pay him tribute. Tyrrel, p. 16. 

4 Sharnburn in Norfolk, which the conqueror had given to Warren the 
Norman. But Edwin, the lord of it, proving he had not ſided with Harold, 
it was reſtored to him. Tyrrel calls this fact in queſtion, becauſe this eſtate 
is not mentioned in doomſday-book, as in poſiefion of the ſaid Edwin.“ 


Blethypin 
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theſe deſcended many noble families now in being. How- 
ever this be, theſe confiſcations were of great ſervice to the 
king upon two accounts. Firſt, as they enabled him to pay 
his debts, and reward his followers, Secondly; 25 they gave 
him an opportunity of filling the counties with {uch as were 
devoted to him, and whole intereſt it was to ſupport him in 
the throne. | : 

Whilſt the king was thus guarding againſt the Engliſh, he 
daily forfeited their eſteem and affection, and naturally led 
them to deviſe means for the recovery of their eſtates. Ed— 
win, carl of Cheſter, one of the moſt confideravle among 
them, thought it his duty to attempt the reſtoring of the al- 
moſt deſperate affairs of his country. The king had amuſed 
him with hopes of one of his daughters, but there was no 
likelihood he intended to perform his word. On the con- 
trary, the king ſeemed to want only ſome pretence to in- 
volve him in the ſame ruin with the reft. Morcar, his bro- 
ther, carl of Northumberland, who was in the fame fitu- 
ation, very readily engaged in the plot. As theſe two lords 
had a very great intereſt in the kingdom, they ſoon railed an 
army, which was reinforced by Blethwin, King of Wales, 
their nephew, with a good number of troops*. The King 
had reaſon to fear this revolt would become general, unlets 
he timely oppoſed its beginnings. Accordingly he arew his 
forces together with the utmoſt expedition, before the evil 
ſyrcad any farther. In his march towards the rebels, he for- 
tified the caſtle of Warwick, and made Henry de Beaumont 
governor, who was alſo the firft earl of Warwick". At 
the ſame time he built likewiſe Nottingham cattle, to ſe— 
cure a retreat in caſe of neceſſity, by means of theſe two 
places. Having taken theſe precautions, he continued his 
march towards the north, to engage the rebels, or beſiege 
Vork, which had ſided with them. | | 

Mean time, the two ear!s hoping the reſt of the kingdom 
would follow the example of the north, were very much 
deceived in their expectations. The king's great dihgence, 
and the ſuperiority of his forces bresking all their mealures, 
they found themſelves unable to reſiſt him. In this extre- 
mity they had but two ways to take, either to fly the king— 
dom, or ſubmit to the king's mercy. They choſe the laſt, 
and found their account in it. How much foever the king 
might be incenſed, he very readily pardoned them, with a 
view to reclaim the Engliſh by this act of clemeney. He 
purſued, however, his march towards York, the inhabitants 
whereof, little able to ſuſtain the burden of the war alone, 
came out to meet him, and delivered up the keys of their 
city. By this ſubmiſhon they were pardoned as to corporal 
puniſhments ; but were forced to pay a large fine, and had 
the mortification to ſce a caſtle built in their city ©, and gar- 
rifoned with Norman ſoldiers. Archil, a Northumbrian 
lord, who had been concerned in the revolt, was allo re- 
ceived into . favour upon delivering his fon in hoſtage ®. 
Fgeclwin, biſhop of Durham, made his peace likewiſe upon 
the ſame account. | 

The king's clemency to the heads of the rebels might have 
had a good effect, if at the fame time that he pardoned ſome, 
he had not puniſhed others who were much lets guilty, 
He ordered great numbers to be ſhut up in prifon, who 
had no hand at all in the late inſurrection, and thereby gave 
occaſion to think the mercy ſhown to the leaders was only 
a ſtrain of his policy. This conduct ſpread a terror through— 
out the kingdom, which was ſtill increaſed, when caſtles 
were ſeen building at Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
which were evidently deſigned to keep the Engliſh in awe. 
Morcar and the other Northumbrian lords, dreading their 
puniſhment was only deterred till. a more convenient ſeaſon, 
retired into Scotland. Earl Goſpatrick was under the ſame 
apprehenfions, and inſtilled them into prince Edgar, who, 
by his advice, fled to the court of Scotland, with his mother 
and ſiſters . Malcolm Canmore, who was then on the 


© Blethiwin's or Buden's father married Editha, Edwin's fifter, after whoſe 

death the was married to Harold. Ord. Vit. 
#7 He was brother of Roger de Bellomonte, ſon of Humphrey de Vetulis, 
ton of Turolf of Pont Adomar, by Wera. He was called Henry of Newburgh, 
trom the place of his birth, a caſtle in Normandy, and was made earl of War— 
wick, after the ſurvey. Geet. I. 7. e. 4. 

Ile built two caſtles there, in which he put ſive hundred ſoldiers. S. 
Dunelm. 

Archil married Sigrid, daughter of Egfrid, daughter of Aldun biſhop of 
Durham. This Archil ſcized part of Northumberland that was waite, and 
inhabited it, By Sigrid he had a fon, named Goſpatrick, and he another of 
that name, afterwards earl of Northumberland. 8. Dunelm. 

Marleſwein, Merter, Welthers, and other lords, as well as biſhops, 
clergy, and others, afraid of being impriſoned on account of the late infur- 
rection, retired, ſome to the king of Scots, others into woods and deſerts, 
from whence they frequently tallied out, and annoyed the Normans, who were 
poſſeſſed of their eſtates. M. Paris, | 

& He embarked, with his mother Agatha, and his ſiſters Margaret and 
Chriſtina, in order to return into Hungary, his native place; but was driven 
by a ſtorm into Scotland, where he ſtaid. M. Paris, 
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throne, received them with the reſpect due to their 74,1 
and conſidering their birth rather than their fortune, at 
From the! 
marriage ſprung Matilda, grandmother to Henry II. king , 8 


ried foon after Margarct, Edgar's eldeſt fitter, 


England, in whoſe perſon the Saxon and Norman royal far: 
hes were united, 


The king was not ſorry to ſee himſelf rid of his {4c;.. | 
enemies, who gave him much leſs uncaſincſs being in Sc, | 
land, than if they had ſtaid in England. 

5 | 0 


a However, th, 
flight of theſe lords diſcovering how the Englith food attic: | 
towards him; he reſolved to ke all poſſible meaſures ;, 
ſcreen himſelf from their reſentnient. For that purpoſe, | 
took two precautions which were equal infupportal)., 
them. The firſt was to take away their arms. The 
cond, to forbid them any lights in their houſes after (5 
o'clock. At which hour a bell was rung to war them to 14. 
out their fire and candle under the penalty of a Orea! 185 
tor every offence. The ſound of this bell, called the cor}. 
few, was for a long while very grating in the cars of 1), 
Engliſh. When they reflected on the ſweets of liber 
enjoyed under their ancient kings, they could not wit“ | 
extreme grief behold themſelves reduced to {uch flave: | 
It this order was not moſt punctually obſerved, they was 
lure to be immediately puniſhed, as if guilty. of ſome hceing; 
crime. This bell therefore was as a fignal, which beine 
repeated every day, conſtantly put them in mind of thc; 
flayvery. -'This oppreſhon, joined to a thouſand others, which, 
they daily ſuffered from the hands of the King, as well! 
from the forcigners, embittered their lives, and made the: 
deplore their fad and helpleſs condition. In this manne; 
leveral hiſtorians repreſent the ſtate of the Engliſh at the 
time. 

Whilſt the king was thus guarding againſt the ſecre 
Practices of his ſubjects, Goodwin, Edmund, and Magnus, 
tons of Harold, made a deſcent in Somierſetſhire. The on 
oppolition they met with, was from Ednoth, forr:; 
maſter of the horſe to the king their father, who was willing 
to give king Wilham a proof of his fidelity by encountc:!rs | 
thete princes. His zeal for the new king proved fatal ty | 
him, for he was flain in the battle, after which they retited! 
laden with booty. | 


pect no redrets. 


to the Enghith, aſſure us, the Engliſh, enraged that the Kings 


meaſures ſhould put it out of their power to ſhake off a voke | 


which they bore with impatience, found fault with the! 


Normans in general. They add, ſcarce a day paſſed bi | 
the dead bodies of affaſhinared Normans. were found in the 


woods or highways, without any poſſibility of diſcovering 


5 
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the authors of theſe murders, ſo firmly did the Engliſh ſtind 
In all appearance the king was, perſuaded, þ 

the Engliſh were wholly to blame, tfince he publiſhed a f. 


by one another. 


vere cdict, ordering that when a Norman ſhould be flain ot 
robbed, the hundred where the act was done ſhould be rc- | 
ſponſible tor the crime, and pay a large fine, | 
not new to the Engliſh, From the time of Alfred the Great, | 
it had been in force in the kingdom m. But what extrcine! | 


provoked them, was, that this edict was. made in favour « | 
the Normans only. | | 


How gracious tfoever the king might be to the foreign: 
many. of them deſired leave to return home n. 


and rewarding them beyond their cæpectation. 


ſums neceffary to defray this charge. | 
Occaſions of complaint continually increaſed on both 
ſides. The king complained, the Engliſh appeared rea! 


! This doth not appear from the. ancient hiſtorians. And as for wi. © {ur 
lows about the curtew (qu. couvre-tew, or cover fire)  Polydore Virgii is !l 
firſt who mentions it. There is a paſſage quoted out of William Mali; but, 
P. 156. to countenance that notion, but whether it docs ali way confirm on 
I leave the reader to judge :---Jucernarum uſum noctibus in curin reli! 
qui tuerat teinpore fratris intermiſſus, i. e. he (Henry I.) reſtored in mal 
court the uſe of lights at night, which had been left off in his brother ( 
lium Rufus's) time. But is this any thing like a curtew ? 

In the time of the Danes, when the body of an unknown perion ,, 
found murdered, it was taken for granted it was a Dane, and the tnindt: 
paid the wulet, Thus William only revived an old cuſtom, by changing te 
name ot Dane into that of Norman, Bacon's hift, c. 40. p. 62. Rapi-. 

n About this time (fays-Qrdericus Vitalis) ſome of he Norman dee 
wanting their huſbands, ſent for them to return, and withal let then ka“ 


if they returned not, they muſt have other men to relieve their necchten W 


Hugo de Grentmeſnel, who preſided at Wincheſter ; Humfrid de Telio!w. / 


. . 0 1 ens! 
vernor of Haſtings, with many others returned into Normandy. His 10-1 Wn 
likewiſe, wearied with the deſolations ot the country, importuned um 8 
their releaſe, that they might retire to a fixed place of bode ; which he gt 


ed, and diſiniſled them with plentiful rewards, Thid, Pe 
| Tran 
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his law was 


The kiiy g 
readily granted their requeſt, paying the arrears due to then, 
All this was 
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done at the expence of the Engliſh, on whom were levied il! | 
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YN pon all occaſions to rebel, and the Engliſh thinking them- 
Uhumbrians were the moſt impatient. We have aready 
een in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory, that they were uſed to 
e, as it were, their own moſters, and could not bear a ſtate 
Df ſlavery. The fame ipirir till reigned among them. They 
11d not forbear expoſtulating upon the leaſt occaſion, and 
ten uſhered in their complaints with ſome inſurrection. 
rhe turbulent temper of theſe people, and the neighbour- 
Wood of Scotland, creating tome dread in the king, he re- 
ſolved to appoint them tor governor, Robert Cumin, a Nor- 
man lord, whoſe rough diſpoſition ſeemed proper to tame 
heir ſierceneſs. They heard this news juſt as a project of 
calling in the Danes was going to be executed. Some of 
them who had taken refuge in Denmark, had perſuaded 
king Sweyn, he might cafily conquer England. Nay, they 
had brought affurances from the Northumbrians, that they 
would aſtiſt him in his undertaking. Sweyn fitted out a fleet 
of two hundred fail, which was ready to put to fea, when 
Cumin, with ſeven hundred Normans, came and took pofte!- 


— 


ſion of his government. As his arrival might obfiruct the 


deſigns formed in the north, the principal confpirators re- 
ſolved to rid themſelves of ſo troubleſome an inſpector with 


his attendants. Though he had notice of their intenr ©, he 


thought it ſo little in their power to hurt him, that he neg- 
lected the intelligence. Mean time the conſpirators privately 
drawing ſome troops together, came to Durham, where 
ZCumin lay in a careleſs manner, and put him and his Nor- 
man followers all to the ſwordP, Preſently after arrived the 
"Daniſh fleet under the command of Oſbern, brother to the 
king of Denmark % All the male-contents immediately 
joined the Daniſh general, who had now landed his troops *. 
Edgar Atheling, Walthoff, Goſpatrick, Merleſweyn, and all 
the other lords who had retired into Scotland, brought him 
reinforcements, which rendered his army very formidable. 
As all Northumberland was for the Dancs, and the king, 
had not in thoſe parts any forces capable of withſtanding 10 
numerous an army, Oſbern marched directly to York. The 
Norman garriſon, upon the approach of the Danes, refolved 
to hold out to the laſt extremity, not doubting but the king 
would come to their relief with all poffible expedition. In 


this expectation they ſet fire to the ſuburbs, at the foot of 


the caſtle, that the houſes might not be of ſervice to the 
beſiegers. But the fire ſpreading farther than was deſigned, 
2a great part of the city was reduced to aſhes. The cathedral 
Church, the monaſtery of St. Peter, and a famous library 
begun by archbiſhop Ecbert about the year 800, where en— 
tirely deſtroyed, Mean while the Danes taking advantage 
of the confuſion, cauſed by this accident, entered the city 
without oppoſition. As ſoon as they were maſters of it, they 
attacked the citadel ſo vigorouſly, that they took it at the 
firſt aſlault, and put the garriſon to the ſword *. After this, 
the Daniſh general, underſtanding the king was preparing to 
march againit him, went and encamped in an advantageous 
2poft, leaving in York carl Walthoff, with an Engliſh gar- 
Tilon. 

The news of this invaſion alarmed the king. He was 
afraid the Danes were called in by a general combination. 
Poſtefled with this notion, he durſt not quit the heart of the 
kingdom, for fear his abſence would give the reſt of the 
male-contents an opportunity to riſe. On the other hand, 
iwas no lets dangerous to neglect the affairs of the north, 
which might be attended with fatal conſequences. In this 
Perplexity, he believed it adviſable, before all things, to 


From Egelwin, the biſhop, who went out to meet him, and adviſed him 

to ben are of treachery, The Northumbrians unanimoutly refolved before 

; hand never to ſubmit-to a ſtranger, and therefore agreed either to kill him, 

or to Ge themſelves. The carl coming to Durham, ſuffered his men to 

. the people like enemies, killing tome of the biſhop's tenants, S. Du- 

elm. 

They flocked to Durham in the night, and forcing the gates in the 
mortung, ruthed in, and flew as many of the earl's attendants as they could 
meet with. Cumin fled for retuge U1to the bifhop's palace, but it being ſet 
on fire by the contpirators, all that were in it perithed in the flames. Of the 
ſlcven hundred Normans, but one efcaped. This was done January 28. 8. 
Dunelm. 
here came Sweyn's two ſons, Harold and Canute; earl Turkill, and 
0 hrittian their biſhop. S. Dunelm. 

1 e 3 of the Humber. 8. Dunelm. 2 
| Bays t _ e er. Normans were killed. William Nalet, the 
Tae edes, and his v ite and children, with Gilbert de Gaunt, and ſome few 
lers were ſpared. S. Dunelm, p- 199. 

EO time Mr, Tyrrel refers that conſiderable tranſaction related by 
I HS __ I that William cauſed certain wile and noble Englithmen 
F wh 4 EI "and es 8 that he might hear om them os 
. Hoves, 0 ee 1ereot, and confirm them. Tyrrel, p. 21. See 
u 8 K 
7 e Nec 8 in his way, which had revolted againſt him, and 
i From Oxford he marched on by Nottingham towards 

nen he came into Y orkſhire, he flew the greateſt part of the peo- 


BY ork ; 
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ple. . 

1 89 and laid the COU! 5 9 2 . 

5 - untry waſte; and engaging the enemy at York, he pur 
= Number 1 1 : S88ing , HS 
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Elves unjuſtly oppretted, loudly murmured at it. The Nor- 
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endeavour to pacify the Engliſh by ſome acts which foemed 
proper to that end. He recalled ſeveral whom he had ba- 
niſhed, ſet others at liberty, and affected by tome inflances 
of ſeverity to repreſs the inſolence of the Normans *. tis 
fears being abated by the good effects of theſe proceedings, 
he ſent the queen and.the princes into Normandy, and ther 
marched againſt the Danes. He was fo provoked with rhe 
Northumbrians, that he was heard to {wear by God's fplen- 
dour, he would not leave a foul alive. As ſoon as he en— 
tered Yorkthire, he began to execute his threats by terrible 
ravages. Mean time the Danes kept their poſt, where he 
durſt not attack them, well knowing, by hazarding a battle 


kF4 o 


he ſtaked his all againſt little or nothing. To extricate 
himſelt out ot this difficulty, he believed his beſt courfe would! 
be to bribe the general. For that purpoſe he ſent private 
cmilaries to offer him a large ſum of monev, with leave to 
plunder the country along the ſca coaſt, provided he would. 
depart when winter was over. This negociation ſucceeding 
to his with, Oſbern retired in the beginning ot the ſpring, 
tor which he was ſeverely puniſhed by the king lis brother, 
The Danes being gone, the king marched td York to be- 
fliege the city, detended by an Engliſh and Scotch garriſon, 
under the command of a brave governor”. This was car! 
Walthoff, who, by his courage and conduct, rendered the 
ſiege ſo long and difficult, that the king began to defpafr vi 
{ucceſs, when the want of proviſions obliged the beſieged to 
capitulate. How incenſed ſocver the king might be, he 
readily. granted honourable terms to Walrzoff, whole valoun 
he had fo often admired during the fiege. He was not ta- 
tisſied with ſhewing him the mark of his efteem, but gave 
him in marriage his own niece, daughter to the countefs 6! 
Albemarle “. Some time after he made him alſo carl of 
Northampton and Huntingdon, and Jallly .of Northumber- 
land. He received likewite into tavour carl Goſpatrick, bur 
puniſhed ſevercly the reft of the officers and ſoldiers of the 
garriſon, laying a heavy fine upon the citizens of York. 
As ſoon as the ſiege was over, and the king found it in his 
power. to be revenged. of the Northumbrians, be ravaged 
their country in ſo mercileſsſa manner, that for fixty miles 
together, between York and Durham, he did not leave a 
ſingle houſe ſtanding *. He ſpared not even the churches 
and other public edifices. This is what William of Malini- 
bury, though a Norman, durſt not deny. Hits pretence for 
thus laying the country waite, was to prevent a ſecond 
Daniſh invaſion. But the method he took was a clear 
evidence, it was to glut his revenge, and ſtrike a terror into 
the reſt of the kingdom. It is impoſſible, according to the 
hiſtorians, to deſcribe the miſeries of the northern counties, 
The lands lying untilled Y, and the houtes being deſtroyed, 
people died in heaps, after having endeavoured to prolong a 
wretched lite, by eating of the moſt unclean animals, and 
ſometimes even human fleſh *. | 

[1070] The ſtep lately taken by the Englith in calling the 
Danes into the kingdom, thoroughly convinced the king, he 
ſhould never be in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown till he 
had entirely put it ont of their power to execute the pro- 
jects formed againſt him. This made him retolve to hum - 
ble in ſuch a manner all that had any intereſt with the peo- 
ple, that they ſhould not be able to make any conftderable 
effort. It is true, many innocent perſons were to tufter in 
the execution of this deſign. But at that time, it is certain 
the king thought only of his own tatety, without troubling 
himſelt, whether the means he uſed were conſiſtent with 
juſtice. To accompliſh his ends, he ſuddenly removed the. 
the ſtrongeſt to flight, and deſtroyed al! the reſt with the ſword., Ord, 
Vital. * 
His ſiſter by the fame mother. His niecc's name was Judith. Gemet. 

* About this time Egelric biſliop or Durhani was deprived, and ius brother 
Egelwin put in his room. M. Paris, 

This occalioned a terrible famine, of which there is a melancholy account 
in 8. Dunelm. "The lands lay untilled for nine years, 

* King William, as ſoon as he came to Durham, ordered a caſtle to be 
built there. 8. Dunelm. p. 49. Chriſtmas approaching, he cauted Ins 
crown, &c. to be brought to York, where he kept the feſtiwal. As foon as 
the holidays were ofer, he marched againſt a party, who had tortified them - 
ſelves in an inacceſſible angle of that country, and having purſued them gs 
far as the teys, he marched over mountains, and through woods, almoſt cron 
the kingdom into Cheſhire, to be revenged on the \elth, who had lately be- 
ſieged Shrewſbury ; but upon his arrival with his army at Cheſter, he there- 
by quieted the whole province of Mercia: aud Edric the toretter having 
now made his peace, the king built a caitle there, and another, in his rc- 
turn out of thoſe parts, at Stafford, putting ſtrong garritons into both. 
From thence he came to Saliſbury, where he kept his Eaſter, and largely 
rewarding his ſoldiers, he difmifſed them. Ord. Vit.-----Duing Willtun's 
abſence in the north, the tons of the late king Harold, having procured tron! 
Dermot, king of Ireland, a fleet of fixty fail, landed again not far fron 
Exeter, plundering and burning wherever they came: but Brien, fon 14 
Eudo, cl of Bretagne, fought them twice in one day, killing feven hun— 
dred of their men, with divers of the Irith nobility ; the reit flying to their 
ſhips, returned into Ireland, W. Gemet, Ord, Vital. 'Tyrrel, 
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Engliſh from ſuch poſts as gave them any power over their 
countrymen. Atter which he diſpoſſeſſed them ot all the 
baronies and the fiefs of the crown in general, and diſtri— 
buted them to the Normans and other foreigners who had 
followed him into England. But as theſe laſt were not ſo 
many in number as thoſe that were deprived of their eſtates, 
he was obliged to load them, as I may ſay, with benefits, 
in order to draw all the crown lands out of the hands of the 
Engliſh. We may be ſatisfied with the following inſtances, 
how profuſe the king was in this diſtribution. Robert, his 
uterine brother, had the carldom of Cornwall, in which 
were two hundred and eighty-cight manners *, beſides five 
hundred and fifty-eightb, which he poſſeſſed in other coun- 
tics. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, his other brother, was made 
carl palantine of Kent, and juſticiary of England. This pre- 
late had one hundred and - eighty fiefs in Kent alone e, 
and two hundred and fifty-five in ſeveral other places, 
William Fitzoſbern was rewarded with the whole earldom 
of Hereford dl. Hugh Lupus of Almonches, the king's 
ſiſter's ſon, was preſented by his uncle with the county 
palatine of Cheſter, with all the royal prerogatives, to 
hold it in full ſovereignty as the king himſelf held his 
crown. Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, the King's ſon— 
in-law, had all car] Edwin's eſtate with the ſame privileges 
as were granted to the carl of Cheſter ©. Roger de Mont- 
gomery had firſt Arundel, Chicheſter, and afterwards Shrop- 
ſhire. Walter Giffard had Buckinghamſhire, and William 
Warner, the county of Surry. Eudes, carl of Blois, was 
put in poſlcfſion of the lordſhip of Holderneis. Ralph de 
Guaderf, a Breton, was made carl of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and lord of Norwich. Henry de Ferraris received Tutbury 
Caſtles, William, biſhop of Conſtance, was poſlefled of 
two hundred and eighty fiefs, which he left at his death to 
Robert Mowbray his nephew. It would be endleſs to men- 
tion all the donations granted by the king to the forcigners, 
at the expence of the Englith. Theſe are ſufficient to thor, 
the intent of this proſufion was folely to deprive the Engliſh 
of their eſtates. This therefore is a memorable epocha, 
when to ſpeak in the language of the hiſtorians, England 
was delivered into the hands of foreigners, It may eafily be 
conceived, the lords, to whom the king diſtributed fo many 


eſtates, ſuffered none to hold of them but thoſe of their 


own nation. Accordingly from that time, we hear no more 
of caldormen, or thanes, but ot counts, or carls, viſcounts, 
barons, vavaflors, cſquires, and other titles taken from the 
Norman or French tongue, which began to be introduced 
into England inſtead of the Saxon names. So that England 
may be truly ſaid to become Norman. Perhaps even its 
on name would have been changed for that of Normandy, 
if ſome things ſpoken of in the following reigns, had not 
made the Normans, ſettled in England, defirous of being 
conſidercd as FEnghthmen, and even taking the name. 
Be this as it will, trom the foreigners, who were then put 


in poſleſhon of thele lands, are derived a great part of the 


moſt eminent families this day in the kingdom. 

It was not only the Engliſh nobility that were ſufferers 
by the conqueror's new plan: the clergy met with no better 
quarter. The Saxon Kings had granted to feveral biſhops 
and abbots lands exempted from all military ſervice de- 
nouncing in their charters unprecations againſt ſuch of their 
ſucceſſors as ſhould dare to violate thele privileges. But 
king William, not being one of thoſe ſcrupulous princes who 
looked upon what their predeceflors have ſettled as unalter— 


Able, cancelled all theſe immunities h. Church lands as 


well as the reſt were obliged to find, in time of war, a 
cortain number of horſemen, notwithſtanding the clauſes in 
their ancient charters to the contrary. Such of the clergy 
as reiuted to comply, only gave the king what he wanted, a 


Pretence to diſpoſleſs. then and place foreigners in their 


a Brady ſays two hundred and forty-cight. | 

5 According to the fanic autor, it was but five hundred and forty-five : 
and in all ſeven hundred and ninety-three, 

Ne. 8 > X 8 Ge ; g , 7 7 

Brady ſays one hundred and cighty-tour; in all four hundred and thirty- 
nine. | | 
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| And alſo the ile of Wight, He was fewer of Normandy, and placed 
with Walter Lacy, the king's ſtandard bearer, to oppoſe the Welth. 

_ Rapin, by-mittake, ſays Morcar's eſtate. The words of the grant are, 
J.go Gulielmus cognomine baitardus do, &c. Alano, &c, omnes villas & 
terras que nupea tuerunt comitis Edwini in eboraſcira cum feodis militum, 
&c., Theſe lands, when given, were gildable, but by the king's favour were 
changed into a liberty or honour, now called Richmondthire, from a caftle 
of that name, built by earl Alen. | 

t Now Guar, a cattle in Bretagne, — 

# Though he was no earl at the time of the ſurvey, he Had then an hun— 
dred and ſeventy- ſix lordthips, beſides 'Cuthury caſtle, 

„ Mr. Selden is of opinion, that this burden was not laid upon the biſhop- 
ricks and greater abbics, withont their own contents, giwen in a ſynod ar 
great council of the kingdom, which the king held this year at Wincheſter, 
Tyrrel, p. 26. 

Partieularly William Fitzoſbern, carl of Hereford, &c. 8. Dunelin. 


room. Moreover, he quartered upon the monaſterics |. 
moſt all his troops, and obliged the monks to find them i. 
neceſſaries. By this means he kept his army without 1, 
charge, and had ſpies in all the religious houtes, who watch. 
ed the actions of the monks. 

All this not ſufficing to make the king eaſy, he bethovs!, 
himſelf of another expedicat, which drew upon him the dun 
precations of the people, and eſpecially of the monks. Syn; 
of his cmiffaries' informing him that many perſons had lod. 
ed their money and plate in the monaſteries, he took cc. 
ſion to order all the religious houſes to be fearched, and ever 
thing of value to be ſeized, on pretence it belonged to th. 
rebels. Some hiſtorians affirm, he did not ſpare even th. 
ſhrines of the ſaints and the conſecrated veſſels. Very pro. 
bably, the clergy's zeal, after the battle of Haſtings, to plac 
this prince on the throne, was entirely owing to the tear 6; 
loſing their effects. But on” this occaſion, they had but ty 
much reaſon to perceive how greatly they were miſtaken jy 
their politicks. 

How ſeverely ſoever the king had uſed the clergy, he we; 
not yet ſatisfied. The great credit of the biſhops and abbq:; 
ſtill making him uncaſy, he reſolved to be rid of the mot 
ſuſpected To proceed in the leaſt blameable manner, h. 
ſent for two legates from Rome *, who convened a counc! 


11 
at Wincheſter l, where every thing paſſed to his with, | 


Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was degraded for intrud. 
ing into the ſec, Robert his predeceſſor not having ber» 
canonically depoſed. This was probably a ſacrifice offere, 
by the King to the pope, for it does not appear he had ay; 
reaſon to complain of the archbiſhop. The ſame counc! 
alſo depoſed Egelmer, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, whoſe ſee was 
at Helmham. Agelric, biſhop of Selſey m, and ſome other, 
whom the king did not like, were likewiſe ſacrificed to hi. 
jealouſy. As for others, againſt whom the council had no- 
thing to alledge, the king, by his ſole authority, banithe! 
ſome the kingdom, and threw the reſt into priſon, wither: 
any legal proccedings, or giving other reaſon: than his goo! 
pleaſure, After he was thus clear of all that gave him any 


uncaſineſs, he placed in their room Normans or other fon 


eignersn, for all were acceptable but Englhſh. He pio. 
moted Lanfranc, an Italian, abbot of a monaſtery at Cary, 
to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, and Thomas, a canon 
of Bayeux, to that of York. Three of his chaplains were 
made biſhops of Wincheſter, Helmham, and Selſey ?, and 


Norman abbots were placed in the monaſteries, from whence | 


the Engliſh were removed. This however mult be {ai 
for the King, that he made choice of perſons of eminent | 
worth to fill the vacancics. 


Let it not be imagined that I have uſed any exaggeration, | 


in what has been ſaid concerning the uſage of king William 


to the Engliſh, or affected to follow thoſe who made i- 


their buſineſs to blacken his reputation. Whoever will be | 


at the pains to conſult the original hiſtorians, will cafily be 
convinced of the contrary. They will ſee, there is not a ſing! 
circumſtance but what occurs in the hiſtories, written during 
his lite, or ſhortly after his death, by authors moſt dcfirous | 


{} 
W 
J 


to juſtify his conduct. It is therefore a groundleſs aſſertion 


„ 


of ſome of our modern writers, to ſay, this prince never act. 
ed as conqueror, but conſtantly followed the ancient laws aud, 


conſtitutions of the realm. : 
2 . * 9 2 
The king's whole conduct demogſtrating to the Euglth 


that his defign was to reduce them ſo low that they thou! | 
never more be able to hold up their heads, ſome of the pt.. 


cipal among them thought now was the time or. never, . 
make a vigorous effort to prevent their utter ruin.  Frether's, | 
abbot of St. Albans, was one of the moſt zealous to inf.. 
his countrymen with this reſolution, and by means of his! 
tereſt and riches it was that a freth combination was tort 

to drive the king and the Normans out of the kings. 


* Hermeutred biſhop of Scdun, and John and Peter, Cardinals. 5,4 
nelm. p. 201, &c. 

| Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Weſtminſter. S. Dunelm. | 

n He was afterwards unjuſtly impriſoned at Marlborqigh. 8. Dunes 
p. 292. Rapin calls him by miſtake, biſhop of Durham; whereas the , 
ſhop of Durham then was Egelwin, who fled into Scotland at this time,“ 
Dunelm, 

a He nſed his utmoſt endeavours to have as many of the Englith turned 
out as he could, that he might put ſome of his countrymen in their roo! 
8. Dunelm. | 

„Mr "Uyrrel thinks, that Lanfrac was elected, or at leaſt confirmed by 
great council of the kingdom, according to the Sax. Ann. in Marg. -- 
this council he likewiſe ſuppoſes, that the biſhops and greater abbots g%* 
their conſents that, for the future, their lands ſhould be held by kuigtt““ 
ſervice ; from which time the biſhops and abbots, who ſat before in d 
councils and ſynods as mere ſpiritual perſons, appeared henceforward u Us 
great councils of the kingdom among the lay nobility, as the Iiſhops © © | 
this day. Tyrrel, p. 28, 29. 1 

Þ Walkelin was made biſhop of Wincheſter, Arſaſt of Helmbam, and > | 
gand of Selſey. S. Dunelm. ; 
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Matters were carried on with that ſecreſy, that the conſpi— 
$aors ſuddenly, drew an army together, before the King had 
1 notice of iti. 4 his army growing very numerous in a 
ew days the abbot of St. Albans ſent for Edgar Atheling out 
Ie Scotland, and put him at the head of the malecontents, 
1 „whom he was acknowledged for king, and proclauned in 
Al the places they were maſters of. This bold enterprite 
ade the king extremely uneaſy, who was ever apprehentive 
ot being deprived by ſome ſudden revolution of the fruit ot all 
Sis labours. He communicated his thoughts to Linfranc 
thc new archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed him to deal 
More gently with the Engliſh, intimating the abſolure neceſ- 
* of a ſpeedy negotiation with the revolters, leſt the flame, 
Already kindled, ſhould over-{pread the whole Kingdom, 
The king took his advice, and after many fair promules, 
found means to engage the heads of the malecontents in a 
onſercnce at Barkhamſtead, He calmly heard all their 
<complants, and promiſed to redreſs their grievances, Nay, 
he ſwore on the holy evangeliſts, to eſtabliſh the ancient laws 
of the realm, which went under the name of Edward his 


benefactor. This condeſcenſion ſatisfying the malecontents, 
they returned to the army to diſmiſs their troops, believing 
they had no further occation for them. But the king had 
not the leaſt thought of Keeping an oath, which he looked 
upon as extorted. Preſently after, he ordered a great num— 
ber of thoſe that had taken up arms againſt him, to be appre- 
hended, ſome of whom were put to death, and others ba- 
niſhed or impritoned. Upon this Edgar fled into Scotland 4, 
and the reſt took refuge in Ireland, Denmark, and Norway. 
The abbot of St. Albans retired to the iſle of Ely, where-he 
died with grief. As ſoon as the king heard of his death, he 
ſeized the goods of the monaſtery, and took from thence all 
the valuable effects. He was reſolved to deſtroy it utterly, 
ir Laniranc had not prevailed upon him to deſiſt trom his 
Aeſign “. 5 

10/1] The king's behaviour to the malecontents variouſly 
wrought on the minds of the Englith. Some, terrified by 
his ſeverity, reſolved to endure all things tor tear of increafing 
their atflictions by fruitleſs attempts. Others, not fo paſhve, 
determined to try all ways to tree themſelves from a yoke 
they could no longer bear. Theſe retired to the iſle of Ely, 
here was a rich monaſtery, the abbot of which was their 
friend. But this was not the only reaſon of their chooſing 
Kat retreat. This place, called an ifle from its being ſur- 
Founded with a morafs, was very ſtrong, and ſceined proper 
$0 thelter them from the king's reſentment, when filled with 
a ſufficient number of men to defend it. Edwin and Mor- 
ear chole to join them 5, being fſenfible they ſhould be the 
Þrlt victims of the king's ſuſpicions, and not daring any lon- 
ger to truſt to his promiſes. Some time after, Edwin re— 
ſolving to go into Scotland, where he thought he might be 
more {erviceable to his party, was murdercd on the road-by 


bis own treacherous followers. Morcar his brother found in- 


the ule of Ely, many perſons of quality, with Egelwin* and 
Walter, biſhops of Durham and Hereford, all reſolutely 
bent to oppole to their utmoſt the deſpotick power affumed 
Þ; tne king. Their number being conſiderably increated by 
multitudes of malecontents flocking to them, they choſe 
for their leader Hereward w, nephew to the abbot * of Peter- 
borough, who was looked upon as the braveſt and beſt fol- 
dier in the kingdom. He was baniſhed in the reign of king 
Edward, for ſore outrages committed in his neighbourhood, 
ani retired into Flanders, where his valour gained him great 
Teputation, and raiſed him to eminent poſts. The death of 
his facher obliging him to return into England, he found 
His eſtate given to a Norman. He demanded reſtitution, but 
not obtaining it by a legal proceſs, drove out the foreigner by 
force, and took poffeſſion. It was at this juncture that com- 
Wy to Ely to avoid the king's reſentment, he was choſen 
pencral by the malecontents. As he had a great reputa- 


hon, and as the courageous and reſolute were as much 
Arcaded by the King, as thoſe that dared not to oppoſe him 
Were deſpiſed, he made the king very uneaſy. The honour 


4 


„To this time may moſt probably be referred what Buchanan relates, that 
am zent a herald to.demand Edgar, denouneing war agamtt Scotland- 
W's be were ſurrendered up. Malcolm looked upon it as a cruel and ſaicht 

Es thing to deliver up his gueſt and Kinſman to his capital enemy, to be put 
© ith, and therefore reſolved to ſuffer any thing, rather than 10 to do: ald 
Perenpon he harboured and detaincd Edgar, Buchanan. 3 
„ho account of this revolt is only related by Matthew Paris in the life of 
Frcthetic, and for that reaſon is by tome called in queſtion. But as he could 
Bot well mwent this ſtory, it is moſt probable he found it in the aunals of 
> moniitery of St, Albans, Tyrrel obſerves, Edgar Atheling could not be 
uccrned im it, ſeeing he had fled into Scotland near two years betore, and 
3 Hot return into Kngland till three years after, though this author makes 
un to cone back the year before. 

# © Underſtanding that William intended to put them in. priſon, they pri- 
Hatch, withdrew from court, Ingulph. 

nos 8 1 

eas Come thither from Scotland. S. Dunelm. 
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he had received animating him with freſh ardour, and with 


a defire to ſhew he was not unworthy of it, he prepared for u 
vigorous defence, foreſeeing he thoutd not be long in that 


place without being attacked. Whilſt he was tv ing In Wars 


like ſtores, he cauſed all rhe acceſtible parts of the ifle to be 
carefully tortified, and took all other precautions that might 
render a ſiege the more dillicult. King Willian Knowing 
whom he had to deal with, marched with all pothble {peed to 
attack him, in expectation to furprite him unprepared. Bui 
Hereward had alreadv: taken care to oppoſe his entrance into 
the ifle, by ordering a caſtle of wood io be run up in ths: 
morals, which could not be -affuaulted; and which defend 
the only paſſage to the befieged, In Pite of theſe (eemineol; 
inſurmountable ditticultics, the king was bent upon a fiewe 


or rather a blockade. He was in hopes to reduce th 


: 
them by 
tamine, and have them all at mercy; the fame thing that 
prevented his approaches, being allo an invincible obflack to 
their ſhght, With this view he built a bridge over the mo- 
raſs two miles in length, by means of which he deprived the 
hetteged of all hopes of relief“. However, though he had 
now ſipent a great deal of time in the fiege,, he was never the 
ncarcr,. fince the rebels had 
ſions. This delay made him very, uneaty, as well upon 
account of the affair in hand, as becdeſe it prevented Rim 
from marching againſt rhe kipg of Scotland, who had taken 
this opportunity to make an inroud into the northern counties. 
At length, when he began to deſpair of the ſuccels: of 
his enterpriſe, a hap hong! | 
place. 

The monaſtery of Ely holding without the limits of the 
ile many manors, from whence the proatett part of their 
revenues aroſe, the king was adviſed to ſeize them, im- order 
to reduce the monks to obedience out of fear of lofing thein, 


Nr V1ided Grat fore ot brow; 
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He had no ſooner put this advice in practice, and dittribated“ 


the lands to his courtiers, but Thurſtan, the abbot, not being, 
able to withſtand the clamours of the monks, fought means 
to recover their lands. He could think of no propercr 


Me— 
thod than procuring, the king's favour by lome cfiderable 
ſervice. To this end, he privately fent and offered to pot 


the king in poffeſſion of the ile of Ely, with all Jthar were 
in it, and pay him a thouſand marks *, on condition the 
lands were reſtored to the monaſtery. This offer was glad} 
accepted, and the abbot performed his pronjiſe, but hifty- 
rians have neglected to inform us of the mfans.he uicd to 
accompliſh it. However that be, the malecontcnts were 


conſtrained by the abbot's treachery to ſubmit to the king's 


his tword through the guards that defended a certain pals. 
Ot thole that were taken in the iſle, ſome had their eyes pur 
out, or their hands cut off, others were thur up in priſons. 
Among theſe were carl Morcar, with Egilwin biſhop ot 
Durham, who: having been ſo hardy as to excommunicats 
the king *, was ſent to Abington, and there ſtarved. to 
death b. The monks of Ely were likewite chaſtifed, though 
they had taken care to perform their capitulation. When 
they came to pay the ſtipulated ſum, for the want oi a groat 
only, they were forced to pay another  thouſind marks“. 
Moreover the king quartered upon them forty kniglits, fat 
whom they were obliged to find all neceſihries. 

© Whilſt the king was employed in the ſiege of Ely, Mal. 
colm continued his ravages in the north, with a barbarity 
unworthy a chriſtian prince, if it was ſuch as is deſeribed by 
the Ungliſh hiſtorians. They tell us, the Scots ripped up 
the bellies of women with child, cur the throats of old men, 
and tofled young children into the air to receive them on the 
points of their fwords. But very likely, this account is ex- 
ceedingly aggravated, as well as the number of Engliſh flaves, 
carried into Scotland, where it is pretended every houſe was 
furniſhed with one. Goſpatrick, who was then governor or 
Northumberland, not being ſtrong cnough to. retiſt the 
king of Scotland, made an incurſion into Cumberland, where 
he revenged on the Scots the calamities inflicted bv their 
countrymen, on the Engliſh. This expedition ſerved only to 


mercy. Hereward alone eſcaped, having opened a way with 


be Sax. Ann. ſay, that they were joined by Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
Chriſtian, a Daniſh biſbop, carl Oſbern, and teveral other Danes; but $4, ev 1 
having concluded a peace with William, the Danes went off Within large boo- 
ty they had taken out of Peterborough monaſtery, vw hich they plundered and 
burnt, Iugulph. 0 

* He was younger fon to Leofric earl of Mercia, and brother to Algar 
earl of Mercia after Leofrick. 

* Rapin ſays, biſtiop, but there was no ſuch biſhoprick then; He was 
nephew to Brand, abbot of Peterborough, Ingulph. 
Alſo at this time he built Wifbich caſtle. Tyrrel. p. 34. 

* But ſcven hundred. See Tytrel, ex. hiſt. Elienti, p. 35. 

a When he went away firſt to Scotland. M. Paris. 

b He ftarved himſelf to death. Brompt. 

They were only forced to pay three hundred more, to make it up ons 
thouſand; to rate which they were forced: to fell then plate, to rip their 
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o . ; 1. 
inflame the King of Scotland's reſentment, wao took occaſion | 


from thence to increaſe his ravages, in Northumberland. 
The king could not bear theſe inſults, but the affair of Ely 
tecining of greater importance, he was willing to 1cc the end 
of it, As ſoon as it was over, he marched into Galloway, 
where however he only fatigued his army to little purpole. 
Nean time Malcolm, who was: retired into Scotland, en— 
deavoured to prolong the war, in hopes ſome new troubles, 
of which he might take advantage, would ariſe in England. 
The fame reaſon obliged the king to end it as ſoon as pol- 
fible. The readieſt way to ſucceed, as he thought, was to 
rollow the Scots into the heart of their country, that the 
dread of a battle, which to them might prove fatal, night 
compel them to a peace. This reſolution procured him 


the expected advantage, Malcolm, (unwilling to hazard a 


battle in his own kingdom) offering to treat, he was of opi- 
aion, he ſhould end a war, which the circumſtances of his 
affairs made him look upon as extremely dangerous. Be- 
ſides, he ſeemed, ever ſince the buttle of Haſtings, refolyed 
never to run any hazard. This was what had formerly pre- 
vented him from fighting the Danes, and probably the fame 
reaſon cauſed him to behave in like manner with the Scots, 
Be this as it will, the bounds of the two Kingdoms were fet- 
tled s, by the treaty, and Malcolm did him homage. 
Some Engliſh writers © pretend this homage was tor all 
Scotland, but the Scots affirm it was only tor Cumberland. 
And indeed that is moſt likely, fince there is no appearance 
that Malcolm, who hack not received the leaſt check, thould 
humble himſelf to do homage for his whole Kingdom, | 
am very ſenſible, king William is faid to have a right to 
demand it, but this is not a place to examine this point, the 
diſcuſſion whereof will be more proper ellew here. = 
The good reception Malcolm gave all the Engliſh fugitives, 
drew great numbers into his dominions, where Jome procured 
ſettlements which obliged them to continue there. From theſe 
are derived ſeveral conſiderable families. at this day in 
Scotland fo Some will have it that the Englith brought 
thither their language, with the titles of duke, earl, and 


baron, but Buchanan affirms, they were in uſe there before 


that time. He freely owns indeed, that the Engliſh intro- 
duced into Scotland, luxury, pride, wantonneſs, drunken- 
neſs and other vices, to which he pretends his countrymen 
were ſtrangers before. Among the chief of thete retugees 
was earl Goſpatrick, who had been deprived of his govern- 
ment, under colour of his being concerned in the death. of 
Cumin, though he had fince that done the king very ſignal 
ſervices: He was ſucceeded by. earl Walthoft ©, the only 
Engliſh lord, for whom the king yet ſhewed any regard. 
But he did not keep long in his favour, for which he was 
principally indebted to his wife, who was the king's niece. 
The French had afforded king William ſufficient time to 
ſettle him in the throne of England, without giving him 
the lent moleſtation,” He hoped therefore, as they had not 
taken advantage of the late. troubles in England, they would 
be ſtill lefs inclined to diſturb him, after the entire reduc- 
ton of his lungliſh ſubjects. But on a ſudden, Philip's jea- 
louſy reviving, he could not bear to ſee the king of England 
in ſo proſperous a condition. He blamed himſelf for being 
10 impolitick as not to aſſiſt the Engliſh male-contents, and 
rclolved to retrieve his error by attacking Normandy. He 
Expected, no doubt, the Engliſh would take advantage of 
this diverſion to revolt, and keep: the king employed mn 
England. Whatever his thoughts were, he ſuddenly invaded 
Normandy, without any declaration of war. Upon which, 
the king went over with an army wholly confiſting of Eng- 
ih, not daring to carry his Norman troops out of the 
KOUOM, Beſides, he choſe rather to expoſe the Engliſh 
than Normans, who were abſolutely neceſſary for the pre— 
iervaiion of his conqueſt. With theſe forces he retook Mans, 
and all the province of Maine, which had lately revolted ; 
the Engliſh glorving in faithfully ſerving him in Nor- 
mandy, whilit 1g England he treated them with great rigour. 


* Hector Boetius Jays, that in memory of this peace, there was a ſtone 
crols erected in the middle of the mountains of Stanemore in Y orkthire, which 
we call rere-croſs, and the Scots rey-crols, that is, royal-croſs, having the 
arins of both kings engraved on the ſeveral fides of it, which was for the 
tute to ſerve as a boundary to the two kingdoms, the remainders of which 
croſs is ſtill to be ſeen. Camden. 

© Ingulphus ſays, only Malcolm did homage, without telling us for what. 
Sax. Ann. Malniſb. S. Dunelm. Huntingd, Brompt. 

: Of thoſe who came into Scotland at this time, are derived the families of 
Lindfay, Tower, Ramlay, Preſton, Sandiland, Biſſet, W ardlay, Maxwell, 
Fowlis, and Lovell, &. About the ſame time came ſeveral people out of 
Hungary, -at the requeſt of queen Margaret, of whom were the ſurnames 
of Crighton's (or Crichtons) Fotheringham, Borthwick, Giffard, Melvil, 
(iheſe two laſt are rather Normans.) As alſo out of France and Normandy, 
came the ſurnames of Frater, Sinclair, (or St. Clair) Boſwell, Mountgomery, 
C:unbell, Boiſe, Breton, Talziour, and Bothwell. Scot's hiſt. of Scotland, 
p- 141. 
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Philip not ſucceeding according to his expectation, ſoon grey 
vieary of the war, and put an end to it by a peace with 1. 
king of Ingland. , 

Shortly atter this treaty, prince Edgar, tired with Ii 
like a fugitive in a foreign country, came to the king, an 
begging his pardon, ſubmitted to his will. He met wit, 
favourable reception, and was allowed a pound of {il;:; 
day. From that time, he ever remained in obedience, l. 
out giving the king the leaſt cauſe of uneaſineſs. If he. 
occaſion to complain, it was not fo much of the king, 4 ,, 
the Engliſh, who, after the death of Edward, had prefer, 
a private perſen before him. It was not Edgar, tliat kj, 
William had deprived: of the crown, but Harold, who nue 
bably, had he been able to-keep it, would have left it 10 hi 


ton, regardleſs of the rights of the Saxon prince. Out 


other hand, it muſt be confeſſed, Edgar had reafon to be fu. 
fied with the King's clemency, who was very willing to n. 
ceive him into favour, notwithſtanding the miſtruſt he ny! 
juſtly entertain of him. | | 
Whilſt the king was in Normandy, Gregory Il. 

boldeft and moſt enterpriſing pope that ever ſat in the Papa! 
chair, ſent his nuncio to ſummon him to do him bonne 
pretending, England was a fief of the holy ſee. Hz . 
manded likewiſe the arrears of Peter-pence, which had nz: 
been paid for ſeveral years. Some pretend, the pope's de. 
mand as to the firſt article, was not groundleſs, but was th, 
condition, on which the king had obtained the pope's ap;tre. 
bation for the conqueſt of England. Others derive th 
pope's fovereignty over England, from the voluntary gray 
They PTC- 
tend, it was a real tribute, by which they became feudir:. 
ries to the holy fee. In fine, there are ſome, who giving uy 
this pretenſion, content themſelves with dating this tore 
reignty from the time of Ethelwulph's journey to Rome, By 
though perhaps at the time king William was meditating l. 
enterpriſe, he did not diſpute the pope's claims, yet when he 
found himſelf well fixed in the throne, he was otherwiſe dil 
poſed. He plainly told the nuncio, he held his crown cut 
of God and his ſword, and would not make it dependen 
on any perſon living. Nay, he went further; for, vn 
the nuncio's daring; to threaten him, he publiſhed an cis, 


forbidding all his ſubjects to acknowledge any pope but whom! 


he allowed of, and to receive any orders from Rome without 
his leave. This was to make Gregory ſenſible, who had 
then a competitor, how great a riſk he run of being ſour 
in his turn, if he perſiſted in his claims. As for the arreat 
of Peter-pence, he promiſed to pay what was due, and to 
be more punctual for the future. This firmneſs convincing 


the pope, the king was not ſwayed by ſuperſtitious ſeruples, 


much lets to be awed with threats, he deſiſted from his e 
renſions. | 


1074] The King's long {tay in Normandy, occaficnc in | 


England a freſh conſpiracy, ſo much the more dangerous, . 
the molt coniiderable of the Norman lords were the contriver: 
Ralph de Guader, a Breton, carl of Suffolk, and Roger «© 
Bretevil, carl of Hereford, reſolving to unite their two fam 
lies, by the marriage of Ralph, with the daughter of Roger ©; 
the King, for reaſons unknown, put a ſtop to their proceec- 
ings. the earls, who durſt not complete the marriage u hit 
the king was in England, took the opportunity of his ab 
ſence to accompliſh their deſign. They made a ſplendid c! 
tertainment upon this occaſion, to which were invited f 
perſons of quality, and, among the reſt, carl Walthoſt. | 
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they knew the king's temper, they formed at the ſame ti | 


the project of a confpiracy to depole him, perceiving no ore 
way to avoid the effects of his anger. The preſent 0023107 
ſeeming favourable to draw their gueſts into their plot, 
ſoon as they ſaw them heated with wine, they began to i 


1 5 Res : SO = 
of the king, and dwelt upon ſuch ſubjects as were molt li 
to exaſperate them againſt him, They pretended. to pity . 
Englith,, who from being always a free people, were now “e 


That government was due to him both by his fathef and mother's 1 
for he was the ſon of earl Siward, by Eltreda the daughter of eu! Ald 
S. Dunelm. | 

* This doth not appear from the ancient hiſtorians, but rather the con” 
ry. They tell us, that this year, king William carried a great ary of + 
liſh and French beyond ſea. Sax. Ann. Hunting. p. 369. Broinpt. P. 9” 
Some of them indeed ſay, that William reduced Mans, with auxiliary 1” 
that he carried over from England, Malmſo. But this is not faying th“ 
army whotly conſiſted of Engliſh. ' 

' Bretevil, a ſeignory in Normandy, He was.ſon to William Titze*! 
earl of Hereford, in England, aud from him it was, that the une 14% 
cuſtoms obſerved in Bretevil, were alſo obſerved and practiſed in Hefen 
after the conqueſt. Doomiſday. | 

She was daughter to William Fitzoſbern, and Roger's fiſter, 3 © 
daughter, The marriage was celebrated at Ixingchain, near Newa“ 


Malmſb, 
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ed to a ſhameful ſervitude. As for the Normans, they 
Frred them up with the conſideration os the King's levere 
Jorernment, who by the exceſſive impoſitions laid on cflates, 
ok from them with one hand, what he had given them 
Jich the other. In fine, perceiving they were heard with 
Meaſure, they openly declared, it was unworthy of perſons 
X honour to be governed by a baſtard, who had uturped the 
two crowns he pollefled. Their diſcourſe hid fo fudden an 
&ff-& upon men who in their cups thought nothing difficult, 
tþat with one conſent, they reſolved to take arms and oppoſe 
the king's return. carl Walthoff, warmed with wine like 
the reſt, came into the plot without reflecting on the conſe— 
Auences. But on the morrow, the fumes of the liquor be— 
ing diſperſed, he conſidered more maturely, that he had em- 
barked in an enterpriſe, which, inſtead of freeing the Engliſh 
om oppreſſion, could not but increaſe their milery. He 
forcfaw the difficulties which would naturally occur in the 
exccution. But ſuppoſing it chanced to fucceec, he plainly 
perceived England would not be the better for it, ſince ſhe 
Fould become a prey to ſeveral petty tyrants, Who would 
complete her ruin. Moreover, he conſidered in caſe the 
conſpirators were cruſhed, which was very probable, the 
vengeance would all tall on his head, as being an Engliſhman, 
whereas the foreigners might find lome favour with the king. 
Ile could not likewite forbear remembering he was much in- 
debted to the king, who not only pardoned him once before, 
but allo diſtinguiſhed him by many favours, from all his 
countrymen. Theſe reflections working in his mind a hearty 
tepentance for what he had done, he went to Lanfranc, and 
parted to him all that had paſſed. He alledged his drink- 
ws too much, permitted him not to reflect on what was Pro- 
poled to him, and intreated him to intercede for his pardon. 
Fic archbiſhop commended his repentance, and advited him 
to repair forthwith to the King, and inform him of all the 
circumſtances. He put him in hopes of caſily obtaining a 
pardon for à crime done with ſo little premeditation, at ſuch 
2 time, and for which he was ſo ſoon ſorry, and even wrote 
to the king in his behalf. Walthoff taking this advice, im- 


mediately went and threw himſelf at the king's feet, who re- 


ceived him very kindly, and pardoned his unprudence, after 
he was informed of all the particulars of the conſpiracy. 
Ihe king was very much alarmed at this news, and re— 
ſolved to return into England, without delay, to appeaſe the 
troubles occaſioned by his abſence. But his preſence was 
not neceſſary. The conſpiracy was ſhifted almoſt in its birth, 
py the vigilence of the biſhop of Baycux the regentl. The 
two carls had concerted their meaſures fo ill, that they could 
not even join the forces, each had aflemblcd, to that Ralph 
de Gauder found himſelf conſtrained to retire to Norwich 
caſtle, where he was immediately beſieged. As he deſpaired 
of pardon, in caſe he fell into the king's hands, he did not 
Think fit to wait the iſſue of the ſiege, but finding means to 
elcape, fled into Denmark m. After his departure, his 
counteſs defended the caſtle ſome time, but at length ſurren- 
dered upon terms. She had liberty to follow the ear} her 
ſpouſe, who had now procured a powerful aid from the king 
of Denmark to fupport the revolters. And indeed, ſoon 
alter, a Daniſh flect appeared on the coaſt of England, but 
not ſinding the Engliſh inclined to rife, failed back unmedi- 
atcly . | 

Mean time king William being returned to England, was 
informed there were ſtill ſome remains of the conſpiracy in 


And by the help of Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, Agelwin, abbot of 
Eveſham, Urto, ſheriff of Worceſterthire, and Walter de Lacy; who drew 
together ſome. forces, and prevented the earl of Hereford trom palſing the 
Servern, and joining carl Ralph; while Odo, and Godfrey, Bithop of Con- 
ane, marched with an army of Englith and French agaiuſt carl Ralph. 
8. Dunelm. 

» He went firſt to Bretagne, and thence to Denmark, where he prevail- 
| ed upon the king of Denmark to lend him ſuccours; which accordingly Came 

dome time atter, in two hundred flips, under the command of Canute, king 
Des fon, and earl Hacune ; but not tinding the Engliſh diſpoſed to take 
arms, they failed to Flanders, after having ttaid two days in the Thames 
nauth. The Sax. Ann. and XI. Paris fay, that they had tent before this to 
the king of Denmark tor afliſtance, 

In the year 1074, a week before Chriſtmas, died Edgitha, relict of Ed- 
Ward the Conteflor, and was buried by the king her huſbaad, in Weſtminſter 


#abbey, Where a fine monument was atterwards elected to her memory. Sax. 


Ann . 


* Amongſt the Welth who had Joined in it. Sax. Ann. 

" He was beheaded May 31, 1075. Ingulph. 
. Daniel gives a different account of this matter: he ſays, that Fulk, 
enk of Anzou, and Hoel, duke of Bretagne, having aſſiſted the inhabitants 
et Mans, William was preparing to invade their dominions: but a pope's 
legale, that happened to be then in France, perſuaded them to a peace, 
hich William readily came into, upon the news of the conſpiracy in Eng- 
| I As ſoon as that was quelled, he came back to Normandy, and ſent 
2 dock orders to come and do him homage, as his predeceffors had done to 
Ale tirlt dukes of Normandy, The duke of Bretagne refuſes; upon which 
© Vim goes about to compel him to it, and Beſieges Dol. He comes with 
gumerous forces to the relief of the befieged, whoſe brave reſi ſtance had 


* 


Very much leſfened king William's arby, and forces him to raiſe the ſiege. 
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the weſtern counties e To prevent the fire from tekindling, 
he marched with all ſpeed to thoſe parts, and ſeverely pu- 
niſhed all whom he ſuſpected to be concerned in the plot. 
Some he ordered to be. hanged, others to have their feet 
and hands cut off, or their eyes put out. [1075] Thole that 
were moſt tovourable treated, where banithed the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding the pardon granted to carl Walthoff, he was 
apprehended, carried to Wincheſter, publickly beheaded. 
and buried under the ſcaffold. His riches are ſaid to be the 
principal occaſion of his death, the King having an eye to his 
great eſtateP, Others add, that Judith his wife did not a 
little contribute to his ruin, exaſperating the King by falſe re- 
ports, that ſhe might be at liberty to marry eliewhere. Be 
this as it will, the unhappy fate of this brave carl was univer— 
tally lamented. Every one thought, he was too ſeverely pu— 
niſhed tor fo ſlight a crime, even ſuppoſing he had not ob- 
tained his pardon. A little after his body was removed to 
Croyland abbey, where it was ſaid to work divers miracles, 
and the earl pafled with the people for a true martyr. The 
abbot of Croyland, encouraging this belief, was turned out 
of his monaſtery, by the king's order, and Ingulphus, a 
monk of Fontevraud, was put in his room. This is the fame 
Ingulphus, who, notwithſtanding his obligations to king 
William, has not failed to atteſt, in his hiſtory of Croyland 
the miracles wrought at Walthoff's tomb. 

Though the Engliſh were not concerned in the late con- 
ſpiracy, but rather refuſed to join the malecontents, yet 
were they no leſs puniſhed. The king took it for granted, 
they had privately fomented the rebellion, and conſequently, 
deprived ſome of their eftates, and others of their liberty. 
From this time, William of Malmſbury dates the ſervitude 
of the Engliſh. As much. Norman as he was, he plainly in- 
timates, that from thenceforward, the king had no regard 
for them. Hence it may be conjectured, the king's ſeverity 
to the Engliſh was very great and univerſal, fince this hiſto— 
rian reckons as a trifle, what the king had already done with 
reſpect to the ſpiritual and temporal lords, 

The precautions taken by the king, to remove from the 
FEnglith all thoughts of a revolt, rendering him caſy, he went 
beyond fea, to be revenged of Ralph de Guader, who was 
retired to his eity of Dol in Bretagne J. He was not ſatiſ- 
fied with ſeizing all his eſtates in England, but reſolved to 


3 


deprive him of all his hereditary pofleſſions. For that pur-- 


pole, he laid fiege to Dol, which however he could not take, 
the reſiſtance of the befteged, giving the king of France time 
to come to their relief. [1076] King William mifling his 
aim, returned to England, where during the reſt of that and 
the following year, nothing remarkable happened, except a 


council held at London, where was ſettled the precedency of 


the biſhops. | 

[1077] The king enjoyed then a tranquility which ſeemed 
to promile a long continuance, when it was diſturbed by an 
unexpected war. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, encouraged by the 
king of France”, pretended his father ought to refign Nor- 
mandy to him, in purſuance of a poſitive promiſe, made him, 
as he laid, to that purpoſe . Upon this pretenfion *, he at— 
tempted to render himſelf maſter of the dukedom, and even 
treated very ill ſuch as refuſed to own him as ſovereign. The 
king, ſurpriſed at this audaciouſneſs, immediately drew an ar- 


my together, conſiſting entirely of Engliſh, for the reaſon 


betore-mentioned, and paſſed into Normandy, to put a ſtop 
to his ſon's proceedings. Robert was not deterred from his 


As he was retiring, the confederate troops fell upon him, and killed abun- 
dance of his men, and withal became matters of his baggage, the lots of 
which was computed at 15,0001. Ord. Vitalis. Malmſb. 

He was encouraged and aſſiſted by him underhand. See P. Daniel, vol. 
III. p. 112, 113. It was thought that Robert was the author of the infur- 
rection at Mans ; and that he likewiſe ſtirred up the duke of Bretagne, carl 
of Anjaw, and king of France, in order to compel his father to deliver up 
to him Normandy and Mains. Ord, Vital. Daniel. 

5 When the inhabitants of Mans ſubmitted to duke William, one of the 
conditions was that the county of Maine ſhould be given to Robert; and 
king Philip made William likewiſe promiſe, immediately before his expedi- 
tion into England, that he would leave the dukedom of Normandy to Ra— 
bert : accordingly the great men and barons of Normandy, did the young 
prince homage, But William meant, that he would leave it to him after his 
death, and in caſe he was flain in his attempt upon England, Robert, think- 
ing it long, could not forbear once to put his father in mind of his promiſe; 
but king William gave hun no other anſwer, than, that he never uſed to 
ſtrip, till he went to bed. S. Dunelm, Ord. Vitalis. 

He received an affront from his brothers, William and Henry; upon 
which he repaired to Roan, and attempted to ſeize the caſtle : but Roger 
d'Ivry, the governor, fruſtrated his deſigns. In the mean time, William 
having been informed of the whole matter, haſtened to Roan, from whence 
Robert eſcaping, began to make incurſions in Upper-Normandy, and to ga- 
ther forces together, which daily increaſed, by means of the ſupplies the 
king of France ſent hun underhand ; and for the maintenance whereof, his 
mother Matilda, that loved him better than the reſt of her children, furnithed 
him with money privately, Finding himſelf purſued by his father, he de- 


fired king Philip to give him ſome ſafe place to fly unto, and he granted him 


Gerberoi, in Buvoiſis. Here his father attacked him, and in a ſally that 
was made, Robert wounded him, &c. Daniel, Malmſb, ö 
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deſign by his arrival, but vigorouſly oppoſed his father, who 
ſaw himſelf forced to carry on the war in form, finding in 
his own ſon no contemptible enemy. He happened one day 
to fall into an ambuſh, where he was obliged to expoſe his 
perſon as much as the meaneſt officer. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf ſo by his valour, that Robert, who knew him not, deem- 
ing him the moſt formidable of his enemies, aflaulted him, 
and wounding him in the arm, diſmounted him with his 
lance. The king was in great danger of loſing his life, if, by 
good fortune, Robert had not known him by ſome mark on 
his arms. Then the young prince haſtily alighting, raiſed 
him up and ſet him on his own horſe, to reſcue him from 
the preſent danger. Mean time, the Engliſh troops being 
roughly handled by the Normans, the King was obliged to 
retreat in diſorder uv. Robert's being like to kill his father, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, that, to ſhew the 
fincerity of his ſorrow, he ſubmitted entirely to his mercy. 
But this generoſity was not ſufficient to recover the King's 
favour, who never after had any affection for him. Nay, it 
is ſaid, in the firſt emotion of his paſſion, he denounced his 
curſe againſt him, which all the ſubmiſſions of the young 
prince could not prevail with him to retract. However, he 


gave him a kind reception, but carried him into England, 


on pretence to ſend him at the head of an army againſt Scot- 
land. [1078] Accordingly, next year“ Robert was com- 
miſſioned to bring the Scots to reaſon, who had renewed the 
war x. | | 

He did nothing remarkable in this expedition, except 
founding the town of Neweaſtle upon Tyne, in the fame 
place where the abbey of Monkceſter ſtood, famous for the 
auſterity of the monks. This war ended in a treaty between 
the two nations. 

Before the army was diſbanded, the king being defirous to 
make himſelf ſome amends for the charges in raiſing it, turn- 
ed his arms againſt rhe Welſh, in order to chaſtiſe them for 
ſome incurſions into his dominions. The Welſh princes 
finding themſelves unable to withſtand him, voluntarily ſub- 
mitted, and obliged themſelves to pay an annual tribute to the 
crown of England. : 

About this time, king William built the famous Tower of 
London, to keep the citizens in awe, whoſe fidelity he had 
ever ſuſpected). Some pretend, this citidal was founded by 
Julius Cæſar, but it would be difficult to prove Cæſar was 
ever at London, and more fo, that he undertook this work, 
of which he makes no mention in his Commentaries. 

The peace with Scotland, and the ſubmiſſion of the 
Welſh, introduced a ſtate of. tranquility, which laſted ſome 
years. The king took this opportunity to. ſettle the affairs 
of the kingdom. Since his acceſhon to the crown, England 
had been in extreme confuſion, by reaſon of the alterations 
as well in the government, as in the laws and methods of 
adminiſtering juſtice. But this confuſion was ſtill increated 
with regard to the debts of private perſons. The creditors 
imagined, they who were put in poſſeſſion of the lands were 


u Or to raiſe the ſiege, as fays P. Daniel, p. 114. vol. TIT. His horſe 
was killed under him, his fon William wounded, and he loſt abundance of 
men. Sax. Ann. 1079. S. Dunctlm, p. 210. Malmſb. p.:206.----Upon 
king William's defcat (which, as Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, was the only confi- 
derable one he ever received in his life) there followed ſeveral inſurrections 
in Bretagne, Anjou, Maine, and even in Normandy. But through the 
mediation of ſeveral Norm:n and Englifh lords, and the interceſhon of the 
king of France, William was reconciled to his fon. Ord. Vitalis. Daniel. 

It was in the year 1080, in autumn. S. Dunelm. And it was the year 
before, 1079, in Auguſt, that Malcolm, breaking the peace lately made, 
myaded Northumbe: Und, as far as the river Tyne, killed a great many men, 
and carried away mulutades of priſoners, returning home with large ſpoils. 
Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. | 

In May 10809, Walcher, biſhop of Durham, (to whom king William 
had, in 1075, committed the care of Northumberland) was flain in Goat- 

Head, near the Tyne, with a hundred men, all French or Flemings. Which. 
when king William heard of, he {ent down Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, with a 
onſiderable force to revenge it, who waiting a great part of Northumber- 
land, killed all thoſe whom he could find to have been any ways concerned 
unit. S. Dunelm.—-Walcher was ſucceeded by William, who was either 
the founder, or reſtorer of Univerſity college, in Oxford. Holingſhead. 

7 Gundulph, bifhiop of Rocheſter, was the chief ſurveyor of the building. 
TFyrrel, p. 47. . 

# During his reign, people could go about any where ſafe and unmoleſt- 
ad, ever though they were loaded with gold; whereas before, every wood 
45 4 nett of rubbers, Sax. Ann. M. Weſt. Brompt. 

+ Hee the foregoing diflertation. It does not appear that William aboliſh- 
ed the county, hundred, and other courts, (which did not grow into dit 
ule till king John's reign, . St. Amand.) or that he abſolutely deprived the 
culdormen or earls of the profits that accrued to them from fines, &c. But 
he ſeems rather by his laws to have confirmed them in the poſſeſſion thereof. 
As for the biſhops, it is certain, that, whereas they uſed, under the Saxon 
kings, to Bit in the county, hundred, and theriff's courts, with the ear} or 
merit, and there jonny determine both ecclefiaſtical and ſecular cauſes, 
king William did, in the year 1085, ordain, that no biſhop or archdeacon 
ſhould, for the future, hold pleas in any of thoſe courts, concerning epiſ- 
copal laws or canons, but that every one who had tranſgreſſed the epiſcopal 
lues, mould be judged in juch place as the biſhop ſhould appoint ; which 

ave liſe to the eceletinitical courts, The order whereby the biſhops were 
pred of this valuable privilege, and had the juriſdiction eoulined ta 


for his ſubjects *. 


to pay the debts of thoſe that were turned out, and acc 
ingly to them were they ſent by the debtors. But the 30 
ſeſlors refuſed to meddle with matters that were liable tq ;, 
many frauds, and maintained, the king granted them t. 
lands free from all demands. Beſides, the jurifprudence (, 
the Normans being different from that of the Engliſh, hes 
was no knowing how to proceed, the King not having 
determined any thing on that ſubject. If he had made dn. 
regulations, it was in caſes where his own advantage an. 
intereſt was concerned. As for private perſons, it docs 90 
appear that he had hitherto given himſelf much trouble 
about them. It is true indeed, they who extol him on a 
occaſions, remark the ſtrict juſtice that was exerciſed in hn 
reign, with reſpect to crimes, as an argument of his affect; 
But this proof is not ſo ſtrong as the. 
imagine, for this ſtrictneſs turned no lets to the king's, tha 
to the people's advantage, as the ſuffering crimes to go yy. 
puniſhed muſt tend to the prejudice of the ſupreme auth. 
rity. Beſides, offences for the moſt part being then punifh. 
able by pecuniary fincs, all the profit accrued to the king, 
who had deprived the earls, barons, and biſhops of the ſha: 
they enjoyed under the. Saxon kings ?. | 

However this be, it cannot be denied that the king's pre. 
dominant paſhon was a deſire to heap up riches. He 1; 
never weary with inventing new expedients to gratify his co. 
vetous temper d. We have already ſeen how he impoveriſh. 
ed the Engliſh. 
the advantage of the Normans and other foreigners, than for 
his own. He therefore judged it reaſonable, that the fc. 
reigners, who were proprietors of the eftates in England, 
ſhould be liable to the fame impoſitions as the Engliſh. Bu: 
that he might proceed in due proportion, he wanted to knoy 
the value of every perſon's eſtate, To this end he ordered 
an exact ſurvey to be taken of the lands, goods and chatte! 
of all his ſubjects. This ſurvey contained the number 6 
acres in each man's eſtate, what he was wont to pay in the 
Saxon reigns, and how much he had been taxed of late years 
fince the revolution“. Moreover, what ftock each had oi 


| horſes, cattle, ſheep, &c. how. much ready money in his 


houſe, what he owed, and what was owing to him. Al 
this was ſet down in great order, in a book called Doom: 
day book, that is, the book of the day of judgment, app. 
rently to denote that the means of the Engliſh were fifted in 
that book, as the actions of mankind will be at that gre: 
day. This general regiſter, which ſome term the great terrar, 
or land-book of England, was laid up in the exchequer, or 
king's treaſury, to be conſulted upon occaſion ; that is, as an 


hiſtorian expreſſes it, when it was required to know, of how 
much more wool the Engliſh flocks might be fleeced, 'The 


king's ſtrict orders to take this ſurvey with all poſlible exact 

neſs, were punctually exccuted ©, the commifſioners, as well. 
as private perſons, having caule to dread an exemplary pu- 

niſhment, in caſe they uſed any fraud, or were guilty of th: 

leaſt connivance on this occaſion d. 


ſpiritual matters, is in Selden's notes on Eadmer, p. 167, and Brady, 

b WI. Malmſbury owns that he was juſtly blameable upon that accoun!, | 
and that he had no regard for what he ſaid or did, though never fo unbe 
coming his royal character, ſo as he could but be a gainer by it. Malin, 
Sax. Ann. 

© Yet this is not fo exact a ſurvey, as ſome hiſtorians would repreſent it, 


if we may judge of the reſt by what Ingulphus relates about his own mona 
tery of Croyland. That the commithoners were ſo kind and civil, as not 


give in the true value of it: and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that other 
naſteries found the like favour, See 'Fyrrel, p. 55. 


4 'This ſurvey was begun in the year 1080, and finiſhed in 1086. It us 
made by verdict or prefentment of juries, or certain perſons ſworn in c 


hundred, wapentake, or county, before commiſſioners, conſiſting of the gte 
eſt carls or biſhops, who enquired into, and deſcribed as well the potluiſ»! 
and cuſtoms of the king, as of his great men. They noted, what, 41 
how much arable land, patture, meadow, and wood every man had, a. 
what was the extent and value of them in the time of Edward the Contet! 
(expreſſed by letters T. R. E. i. e. tempore regis Edwardi) and at thc tin. 
of making the ſurvey. This ſurvey was made by counties, hundreds, to! 
or manors, hides, half-hides, virgates, and acres of land, meado, pas u 
and wood. Alſo they noted what mills and fiſheries, and in fome comi!!.: 
what and how many freemen, ſocmen, villains, bordug, ſervants, y 04. 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, working horſes, &c. in cvery town and manor, 

who they belonged to, Always ſetting down the king's name firi?, then!“ 


_ biſhops, abbots, and all the great men that held of the king in chief. Bis. 


dy, p. 205, 206, This ſurvey was chiefly intended to give the king a tu 
account of his own lands or demeſnes, as alſo whit were held by lis . 
nants in capite. It is therefore no wonder, if many of thofe towns or . 
lages, which were then held by their feudataries or under-tenants, are 
left out and omitted in it. Some cities and towns of note are not men 1 
therein, as any one may find that will but take the pains to compare it 
an exact catalogue of the ancient towns and villages in England, the greite 
part of which he will not be able to find there. All England (except Vi; 
moreland, Cumberland, aud Northumberland, ) was deicribed, with pit 
Wales; and the deſcription or ſurvey written in two books, called the gie“ 
and little Doomſday book, now in the exchequer. The little book co: 
only Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex. This bcing the higheſt record in 
kingdom, it was then (and is to this day) a decifive evidence in any conte 
veriy in which there nuy be occilion to make uſe of it. 
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We may eafily gueſs, this ſurvey was not taken purely to 
© Citisfy the king's curioſity. | The taxes laid afterwards upon 
almoſt all the effects of private perſons, were a clear evi- 
© dence that his intent was to leave the Engliſh no more than 
Z what was abſolutely neceflary for their ſubſiſtence. This 
* monarch, conſidering England as a conquered country, ima- 
gined himſelf the proprietor of all the lands in the Kingdom, 
and that the vanquiſhed were to receive what he was pleated 
to leave them, as a fignal favour. According to this rule, it 
is eaſy to ſce his revenues were to be proportionable to the 
eſtates of the Engliſh, and his own avariciouſnels. Not to 
enter into a particular account of the ſeveral branches of his 
revenues ©, it will ſuffice to obſerve, that it amounted annu- 
ally to four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; which tum, 
according to a moderate computation, was equal to five mil- 
lions now of the ſame money. Befides theſe ſettled revenues, 
he had a great many perquiſites, as mulcts and fincs, which 
were very frequent in thole days. But what is further re- 
markable in this matter, is, that none of this money was 
employed in paying the army that was kept on foot. In the 
-diftribution of the lands taken from the Engliſh, the king 
had taken care to charge them with the maintenance of his 
troops. The new proprietors were very willing to accept 
of the eſtates upon that condition, fince having no right, 
they were wholly indebted to his hberality for them. By 
this means he maintained, without any manner of charge 
to him, threeſcore thouſand men, ready to march upon 
the firſt notice. It is not at all ſtrange, he paſſed for the 
richeſt prince in his time, ſince his income vaſtly ex- 
ceeded the expence of his houſhold, in which he ſpent 
but a ſmall part of the yearly profits of the whole king— 
dom. | f : 
— [1079] After the King had thus ſettled his revenues, he 
ſought means to gratify another paſſion, which was almoſt as 
ſtrong as the former. I mean his fondneſs for hunting, which 
cauſed him to commit many unjuſt acts. By theie acts I 
do not underſtand thoſe ſevere laws he made on that account, 
though they were very rigorous, This does not properly 
diſtinguiſh him from many other princes, who look upon the 
breaches of the game-laws, as a moſt capital offence, and 
more readily pardon the killing of a man than a ſtag. What 
J [peak of, was the prodigious deſolation king William or- 
dered to be made in Hampſhice, by ditpeopling the country 


They are fet down by Brady as follows. 1. A land-tax, called hidage, 
Winch he found here before his arrival in the tune of Edward the Canteflor, 
or rather which he ſet up again. 2. Reliefs, or tines for giving the poſſeſſion 


of hereditary fees, aſſignation of dower out of the huſband's eſtate, compoſt- 


tion for licence to marry, and to have the wardthips ot heirs, or entrance up— 
on farms duc to lum from all tenants in capite. Alto penal tines, forteitures 
ot goods, and pecumary mulcts for crimes, &c. Tolls and cuitoms tor paſſage 
and pontage, for liberty of buying and felling; exciſe, beſides the ancient cut- 
toms upon merchandize. 3. Crown lands, being tourteen hundred and 
tw enty-two manors or lordſhips in ſeveral counties, beſides abundance of 
farms and lands in Middleſex, Shropſhire, Rutlandſhire, in the lait of 
which he had alio a hundred and fifty pounds of rent in white money. To 
which finally add eicheats and forfeitures. In ſhort, his revenue was fo 
great, that Ordericus Vitalis ſays, it was reported to be one thoutand and 
lixty pounds of ſterling money, thirty ſhillings and a penny halt-penny of the 
quit rents and profits of England every day of the year, beſides his gifts and 
preſents, and pecuniary puniſhments, which, if we reckon ten times as much 
now, according to the rate of things, in his time his yearly revenue amount- 
ed to 3,874, 497l. 168. zd. But allow it to be fifteen times fo. much 
now as then, as may very well be done, and not over-rate it, then his 
yearly income was &8$11,746l. 145. 4d. halfpenny, beſides free-gifts, 
nes, and amerciaments for offences. Brady, vol. 1. p. 204,---211. 

 * Namely, that whoever killed a deer, ſhould have his eyes put out, Sax. 
Ann. M. Paris. 

I here were thirtg- ſix pariſh churches demoliſhed, In this foreſt are now 
nine walks, and to every one a keeper, two rangers, a bow-bearcr, and alord- 
Farden. On the north ſide of Malwood caſtle is the oak that buds on 
TEhiiitmas-day, and whithers again before night. Camden. add. to Hamp. 

> * Richard his ſecond ſon, and William Rufus. | 

' Richard ſon of duke Robert. Malmſb. 

This is more than is advanced by the ancient hiſtorians: William had 
indeed the laws trantlated into French, but ſtill theſe were the laws of the 
Jing, and the ſtatutes of the Engliſh kings. For this we have ths autho- 
fy of Ingulphus. Ipſum etiam idioma tantum abhorrebant (Normanni) 
quod leges terræ ſtatutaque Anglicorum regum lingua Gallica tractarentur, 
P. 71. Sir Edward Coke ſays, king William I. liked the Englith law fo 
well, that he cauſed it to be written in the Norman tongue, and eſtabliſhed 


tas part of it in Normandy. But there is no authority for this, it not 


being mentioned by tiny coeval hiſtorian or other writer, either of England 
or Normandy. It will not be amiſs to inſert here the obſervation or conjec- 
ture of a learned gentleman as related by Madox, p. 123. hiſt. of the exche- 
Uuer, It ſeemed to him, by the courſe of Englith hiſtory, and otherwite, that 
ter the Norman conqueſt, there enſued a great alteration in the old Eng- 
Ui laws, manners, «nd uſages. - Nevertheleſs, that alteration with reter- 
ce to the luws, was not completely brought about and ſettled till the reign 
Henry II. "The reigu of William I. was moſtly employed in quelling the 
Alcontents and infurrections of his Engliſh ſubjects, and in getting and tecur- 
g to lumfelf and his heirs, a full and taſt poſſeſſion of the legal and other re- 
Fenues ot England. Thie next king (William II.) reigned under a title 
Fontrolable N 


4 by the juſt pretenſions of his elder brother Robert; yet being a 
Wately, reſolute 
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te, and ſubtle prince, partly by power, and partly by policy, he 
18412 under the yoke, and continued to ſtrengthen himſelf in the 
it, and te form the laws and manners of this country after che 
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for above thirty miles in compaſs, demoliſhing the churches 
and houſes to make a forett for the habiration of wild 
beaſts s. If we may believe certain hiſtorians, he did not 
make the owners of the lands or houſes the leaſt amends. 
This tract of land, called before Ytene, was afterwards 
termed the New-Foreſt. Some aflirm, beſides the diverſion 
of hunting, the king had another inducement to depopulate 
theſe parts. They pretend his aim was to give a free acceſs 
to the troops, which, in caſe of neceſſity, he might ſend for 
from Normandy. But this motive, which ſeems to be very 
trifling, was doubtleſs invented by thoſe, who, having en 
tertained a great idea of this prince, were perſuaded, he was 
guided in all his actions by prudence and policy, as if princes 
were not as ſubject to paſſions as other men. Others ob- 
ſerving, that two of his ſons", and one of his grindions * 
loſt their lives in this very foreſt by extraordinary accidents, 
conclude from thence, that heaven took vengeance for the in- 
juries done to the proprietors of the lands. 

The king's great affection for Normandy was another ot 
his governing paſſions. Every thing practiſed there was, in 
his opinion, the pattern of perfection. Accordingly he en- 
deavoured to aboliſh the Saxon laws, and cttabliſh the Nor- 
man in their room k. Perhaps he would have puſhed this 
matter further, had it not been repreſented to him that the 
laws of England, bearing the name of his benefactor, all the 
world would look with horror upon his ingratitude. How- 
ever he made ſeveral innovations in the Englith laws, and the 
methods of adminiſtering juſtice. For inſtance, he would 
not ſuffer the biſhops to preſide at the ſhire-gemots, or 
county-courts, but aſſigned them a court of their own. 
His pretence for ſo doing was, that the ceclefiaſtical matters 
might not be intermixed with the civil. But the true mo- 
tive was, becauſe he had a mind to deprive the biſhops of 
their ſhare of the fines and mulcts. He erected alto ſcveral 
courts before unknown to the Engliſh, and which were 
very incommodious to them. They were not only ignorant 
of the rules and practices of the courts ; but, as they al- 
ways attended the prince, the ſuitors were obliged to follow 
him wherever he went, to proſecute their ſuits. Amongſt 


theſe ſeveral courts there was one however which became 


very advantageous to the people, fince it was deſigned to mo- 
derate the rigour of the laws by equity, I mean, the court ot 
exchequer, Which is ſtill in being W. 


Norman faſhion. The next king (Henry I.) was a mild book-learaed 
prince, and reigned likewite for ſeveral years under a diſputed title: he conti- 
nued, as far as his affairs would permit, to eitablſh the Norman laws and cult- 
toms, as William I. and William II. had done. In his time many of the 
Anglo-Saxon lords, who had great eſtates in Normandy as well as in Eng- 
land, might probably be, and were inclinable to favour the title and intereits 
of Robert earl of Normandy, which night give umbrage to king Heury. 
King 8 win the aftections of the Engliſh natives, who made the 
bulk of the people, and thereby to check or balance the Anglo-Norman 
lords, commanded a body of laws to be compiled, which were agreeable to 
the laws of the old Engliſh, or Anglo-Saxon kings, and called the laws ot 
Henry I. However theſe laws of Henry I. relate chiefly to criminal 
matters, and were never, for ought that appears, duly publiſhed, much lets 
put in practice amongſt the Engliſh. The reign of the next King (Stephen) 
was nothing in effect, but a ſtate of war, Henry II. the next Jucceflor, 
came to the crown by an undoubted title, and furpaſſed all his anceſtors in 
power and extent of dominion ; he was king of England, earl or duke of 
Normandy, lord of Ireland, Anjou, and the Aquitanick tract of land; inſo— 
much that he was at that time the greatett king in Chriſtendom. This 
prince did put the lait or finiſhing hand to the Norman cftabliſhmenr, or in 
ſpecial to the alteration thereby made in the Engliſh laws; as will in fome 
meaſure appear from theſe conttderations tollowing; namely, the ſtatutes or 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, made in or about the eleventh year of Henry II. 
are, both for phraſe and tubſtance, more entirely Normanick than any laws or 
public acts from the conquelt to that time, And Thomas Becket, aichbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who was the firſt native Engliſhman that had been archbi- 
{hop of that fee, fince the conqueſt, oppoſed certain articles of thoſe conſti- 
tutions, as they were, in his opinion, prejudicial or derogatory to the ſuppo!- 
ed rights of the clergy, and to the old law and uſages ot the Englith nation, 
Ihe Norman laws and cuſtoms were ſettled by conitant ufe during the reign 
of Henry II. and at the latter end of his reign Ranulf de Glanvil, a great 
man in the law, and a juſticier, drew up a compendium of the laws of tng- 
land, fitted for public uſe ; which he probably did by the king's com 
mand, that it might ſerve as a code or ſyſtem for the direction of ifuch as dealt 
in law proceedings ; and this ſyſtem of GlanviPs is in effect nothing elſe but 
a tranſcript of the Norman law; as will readily appear to any man who 
pleaſes to compare it with the grand cuſtumier of Normandy, In fine, this 
Normannick model of laws continued, and was indeed firmly ſettled in Eng- 
land during the reigns of Henry II. and his two ſons, Richard and John, 
and of the ſucceeding kings, bating the alterations that were made thefein 
at the end of the reign of king John, in the reign of Henry III. and in ſub- 
ſequent ages. 

| Thete leyeral courts were only the king's court, and the exchequer: 

m At, and ſome time after the conqueſt, it does not appear that there was 
more than one ſupreme ordinary court of judicature, namely, curia regis, or 
the king's court, which was always at the place of his reſidence. At his coutt, 
more eipecially at ſome folemnities of the year, the king held his great coun- 
cils, and tranſacted affairs of great importance, attended by his great lords and 
barons, Their coronations, &c. were celebrated: there was placed the throne, 
a ſovereign ordinary court of judicature, herein juſtice was adminittered to 
the ſubjects : and there the aftairs of the royal revenue were managed. 1 
the king's court belonged the following great officers, I. The chictjutti ir, 
He was next the king in poryer and authority, wnd in his abſence governs we 
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162 RAPIN's HIS TOR 
King William was not fſatisficd with obliging the Engliſh 


to try their caules in theſe courts, but torced them allo to 
make uſe of the Norman language, and did all he could to 
aboliſh the Engliſh tongue. With this view it was he erect- 
ed in all the cities and boroughs ſchools.” where Norman was 
taught, and obliged parents under heavy penalties to ſend 
their children thither. I have elſewhere obſerved the nature 
of the Norman language, which was very dithcult, and hard 
to be underſtood by the French themſelves, by reaſon ot 
the great mixture of Daniſh with the French. | How- 
ever, the king was ſo bent to introduce his native tongue, 
that he made it his chief buſincts. 'Fhey who had any 
concerns at court, and did not ſpeak Norman, were looked 
upon with an evil eye, as perſons that had no complailance 
for the king. The moſt effectual means he made uſe of to 
oblige the Engliſh to learn Norman, was the publiſhing his 
laws in that tongue, the 1gnorance of which was no ſuth- 
cient excuſe for the violators. Some have acculcd him ot 
acting in this particular from a worle motive. They pretend 
his aim was to enſnare the Engliſh by cauſing them to com- 
mit offences, which were generally puniſhed by mulcts and 
conſiſcations to his uſe. But ſuppoſing this were not ſo, as 
it muſt be contefled it cannot be proved, his covetous tem- 
per, and all his other ways to heap up riches, arc but too 
juſt grounds for ſuch an accuſation. 

To return to the Norman language. There are thoſe 
who affirm, that in fpite of all his endeavours, the king could 
not introduce it into England. On the contrary, they main- 
tain, the Normans by degrees learnt to ſpeak Engliſh, their 
ſmall number being carried away by the bulk of the nation. 
Others, who. are of a contrary opinion, endeavour to de- 
monſtrate the Norman tongue was eſtabliſhed upon the .ruins 
of the Engliſh. But it is difficult for either to prove their 
allertiong. Thus much is certain, the language ſpoken in 
England after the conqueſt, was not exactly the fame with 
what was uſed in the time of the Saxon kings. However, 
the Normans cannot be taid to learn Englith, or the Englith 
admit of Norman, but rather out of the two languages was 
formed a third, which was neither one nor other, but par- 
took of both. Nevertheleſs, all public acts were in Norman 
till Edward the third's time b. 

1081] The King's partiality to the Normans was ſo great, 
that he could not forbcar ſhowing it upon all occaſions. In— 


0 


gulphus,. abbot of Croyland, gives us an inſtance which 
deſferves notice. He favs, he appeared one day before the 
council, where the king was prelent, to demand certain lands 


belonging to his monaſtery 4, then in poſſeſſion of Talboys, 
2 Norman, who had ſettled there tome monks of his own 
nation. The king, continues the hiſtorian, examining the 


S 


original charter or grant of the abbey lands, judged at firft 


realm as viceroy. If the king was not preſent in perſon, in curia regis, he 
was chief judge both in crimina and civil cauſes... II. Ihe conſtable or con- 
ſtabularuis regis, or Anglia. He was a high officer both in war and peace. 
This office was anciently hereditary, III Ihe mareſchal. - This office was, 


and is ſtill hereditary. As an otheer in the king's court, he was to provide 
for the ſecurity of the king's perſon in his palace, to diſtribute lodgimgs there, 


to preſerve peace and order in the king's houthold, and athit in determining 
controverſies there, &c. IV. Seneſchal or fteward.. This ollice was like- 
wiſe hereditary, He 1s called in Latin depiter. V. The chamberlain, or 
canicrarius regis. It may be obſerved, the great offices are diſtinguiſlied from 
the ſubordinate offices of the ſame name, by the epithet of magiſtratus, 
magiſtermm. As the ofhce of king's chamberlain is called maviira cameras» 
ria, in like manner, magiſtra mariſchalcin, &c. VI. The chanecllor, who 
was nually tiyled cancellums regis, to diſtinguiſh him from the inferior chan— 
eellors of dioceſes, &c. Little is jaid of his office. However, we find he 
was wont. to ſuperviſe the charters to be ſealed by the king's ſeal, and like ite 
0 fupeivile and cal the acts and precepts that fſued in proceeungs depend— 
ing in cüria regis. Ile was one ot the king's prime councellors. VII. The 
reidurer. He was, for the moſt part, a prelate or eceleſiaſtical perfon, For 
zome time after the conqueſt, the juſticier uſed to do munv acts, afterwards 
pertaining to the treaturer's oee. The curia regis, w here all the liege-men 
of the kingdom repaired for juttice, was undoubtedly eſtablithed in England 
by the Normäns; there being no notice of any ſuch court in the Anglo-Sux- 
on times. All pleas or caules then were determined below in a plam man- 
ner, in the courts within the leveral counties, towns, or diſtricts. And in- 
deech ut frſt there were but tew cauſes reſetved to the king's courts after the 
conquett, till the Norman lords who were poſſeſſed of the large ſeigncuries, 
carried it with to tngh a hand towards their vatlals and neighbours, that the 
latter could not have right dene them in the ordinary way, and to were con- 
tirained to 1cek for juitice in the king's court. And this was likewiſe done 
when conentions rote between the. great lords themſelves. Hon ever, few 
or no cautes were brought thither without permiflion, and the party's mak- 
ing tine to the crown, to have his plea in curia regis. Theſe were ſonietimes 
called oblata, or voluntary lines. When the pleas in the King's court became 
Very Numerous there Were certain juſticiers appointed to g0 iters through the 
rem, to determine pleas and cauſes within ſeveral counties. "Theſe were 
veſted with great authority. It is not known when theſe were firſt inſtituted: 
but they were new modelled, and their new circuits appointed by Henry II. 
A branch of the King's court was the exchequer. It was a fort of ſubaltern 
court, reſembling in its model the curia regts. For in it preſided and tat the 
great officers above mentioned, and fometune the king hinnfelft, It was 
called ſcuccarium, becaute a chequered cloth, figured like a chets board, was 
anciently wont to be laid on the table in the court; which cuſtom continues 


to this day, This court is thought to be firit initituted about the time of 


the conqueſt, though it is not known for certain. The great perſons that 
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that the demand was right and juſt. But Talboy's alledoin, Ahe 
in his defence, that the monks ſettled on theſe lands wer: ade 
Normans, and hearty friends to the king, whereas thoſe g: 14 
Croyland were Engliſh, this fingle argument was fufficic PO 
to induce the king to give ſentence in favour of the Norms ali 
Herein he was biaſſed by his natural inclination and inter ſhil 
The former made him favour his own nation, and the lan; wn 
inclined him to put it as much as poſſible out of the pow; Pert 
of the Englun to revolt. | by! 

What has been hitherto ſaid of the oppreſfions of +... mal 
Engliſh, ſuffices to ſhow, they did not complain withob rm 
cauſe. Perhaps their impatient behaviour occaſioned ths. On 
oppreſſions. But be this as it will, it is certain they were or 
extremely impoveriſhed, whilſt they beheld the Norm; Peu 
enriched by their ſpoils. A ſingle inſtance will demon gras pre 
how much they were pillaged by thoſe who were mot is EL 
favour with the king. Odo, biſhop of Boyeux, his hal i I 
brother, after an abode of fifteen or fixteen years in England, . 
thought himſelf rich enough to purchaſe the papacy. [1082 l : EL 
that end, he bought a ſtately palace at Rome, where he de. : vas 
ſigned to refide, and convey all his treaſures, that he mio}: 1 
be ready upon the pope's death to execute his deſign. NM: : un 
time, as he was willing to conceal his intentions, he too!: wy 
the opportunity to begin his journey during the (king ji. rh 
brother's abſence in Normandy, and went to the ile 6 wa 
Wight, where his ſhips lay ready for him. Contrary wind: ſitie 


preventing him from embarking fo ſoon as he expected, . Fan 
was forced to remain ſome time in the ifle. His ſtay there 7 
broke all his meaſures. The king having intelligence of hi; 


deſign, came over with all ſpeed, and ſurpriſed him jut PE 
as he was going to ſail. He ordered him to be ſeized im. 05 
mediately. But finding fear and reſpect hindered his oi UN 
ticers from doing their duty, he laid hands on him himſelf. |, Hs 


vain, did the prelate plead the privileges of his order. Th. per 
king told him he ſeized him not as biſhop, but as earl « affe 
Rent, and commanded him to priſon, this ſeizure was quick! 


followed with a confiſcation of all his efte&ts to the kins": my 
ute, the prelate being convicted of numberleſs extortions and hin 
rapines k. | | | wh 
Nothing remarkable happening in the reſt of this, and the "vo 
next year, I ſhall proceed to the occurrences of the vey: the 
1084, in which we meet with the death of queen Matilda, ſelt 
and the king's preparations againſt an invaſion he was threat }of« 
ned with. The Engliſh who had taken retuge in Denmark, Co 
perſuaded King Canute that their countrymen waited only 
tor an opportunity to throw off the Norman yoke. Thc nel 
preſcnt juncture ſeeming very favourable, he formed a pro- tor 
ject to conquer England, to which he had ſome pretenfions, a 
which being ſupported with force, appeared very plaufible. gere 
To this end he fitted out a fleet, and levied troops, whol: abt 
uc 
alſiſted at tluůs court were ealled barones ſcaecarii. To theſe was left tle din 
care aud management of the crown, revenue, &c. The chief juſticier let | N 
farm the king's manors, held pleas at the exchequer, and made due allowance 105 
to the accomptants. The other great othcers had likewiſe their part in . Bll 
iurs tranſacted at the exchequer. As to cauſes, the exchequer at firit ua dee 
allo a count, having juriſdiction in common pleas. Matters remained in tn in 
poſture till the diviſion of the king's court, and ſeparation of the comm! 
pleas from it, of which notice ſhall be taken hereafter. Madox's hiſt of ih: pri 
excheq. | | We 
n This is more than can be found in the ancient hiſtorians. Ho ordered Wa 
deed French to be taught in all ſchools, as Ingulph. teſtifies, ipſum idiom: to 
tantum abhorrebant, quod---pueris etiam in ſcholis principia literarum gran 5 
matica Gallicè ac non Anglice traderentur, p. 71. But this doth not proz. * 
that he crected thoſe ſchools. | = Rar 
Ihe ſingle inſtance of his laws being in French in Ingulph. is cf del 
conſiderable force; for the laws of king Edward, confirmed by kürg Vu þ for 
[am were written in Latin, and not in French; as were alſo the body 0: #8 * 
laws of this king granted by way of a charter. The like may be {aid con- 1 
ceruing thoſe ot his ſucceflors :. for all our ancient laws and ſtatutes, from:? 
aeign of king Hemy I. to the ſtatute of Weſtminſter 1. which was mi þ 2m 8 
in the third year of Edward I. are drawn up in Latin, and none of then ore 
in French; as _are_alfo all their charters, except ſome tew of the three 11!!! | pre 
Norman kings, which are either written in Englifli Saxon alone, or in Lit Aut 
with the Englith verſion under them. Tyrrel's introduction to vol. ii. P. © II. 
„Till the thirty third of that king. As for pleadings in French, they wet = 
in uſe only in the king's own court (now called the King's bench) or ©. NM. 
ju the cxchequęr; but in inferior courts in the country, Where far i WE: 
greater. part ot the law buſineſs of the kingdom was diſpatched, it was other ter. 
wiſe--The ancient law books we have, viz. Glanvil, Bracton, and Fleta, © 1 
in Latin; the firſt we can find in French being Breton and Horn's A. 8 hel 
ror of juſtices, both which were written in the time of Edward I. when Ks 
became very much the faſhion to write, not only our laws in French, but 9 8 litb 
very parhament rolls of Edward III. and great part of Richard 1149's 0 An 
in that language. The reaton of which Mr. Tyrrel goes on to all: gu p.. 1 
introduction. f 5 Nat 
The ceil of Spalding. Ingulph. 2 5 o. 
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Ordo had engaged Hugh earl of Cheſter, with a great many ks" 33 
and other perſons of quality, to attend him in his journey to Rome. e 5 _ 
Vital, He was ſent prifoner to Normandy, and being ſet at liberty ter! $ way 
death of William I. went along with duke Robert to Jeruſalem, wi!” 1 wt 
died at the hege of Antioch, Malmſb. . 5 25 
She died on the firſt of November, after a lingering illneſs ; and wa- win 


ried in the nunnery of the Holy Trinity near Caen, which the had wund 
Ord. Vital. Sce ber epithet in Sandford, p. 3, 4. 
t Confiſting of aVoYye n, hundred ſhips. Malmſb. 
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[hoſe preparations gave king William ſome uncaſineſs, the 
5 dvices from Denmark putting it out of doubt that this ar- 
Fnament was deſigned againſt him: As he durſt not confide 


Engliſh, he brought into the kingdom a numerous 
of forcigners®, and laid upon his ſubjects a tax of ſix 


ſnillings upon every hide of land, which was three times as 


much as dane-gelt uſed to be. 


Whether Canute was di- 


*corred from his purpoſe by the preparations in England, or 


9 © * * * . p w T2 YO p „er ” 
by ſome other unexpected affairs“, he gave it over without 


The king, on his part, diſbanded his 


"making any attempt. 


Zarmy , but the money levied for their pay, was not reſtored, 


On the contrary, he impoſed a new tax, on account of the 


voungeſt ſon!. 


order of knighthood, he intended to confer on Henry his 
| The Norman cuſtom of making the prince 
preſents, When be knighted any of his ſons, tended too much 


"to the king's benefit for him to neglect to introduce it into 


Enylind, where it was never practiſed before ?. 
It was not difficult for the king to lay what burdens he 


-wlcited on his ſubjects, fince he was ſure to be obeyed in 
1 , g 


Mbntever he enjoined. The Normans took care not to 
o poſe his will, for fear of loſing their eſtates the ſame way 


they acquired them, I mean by a bare act of his good plea- 


ſure, and the Engliſh were unable to throw oft his op- 
preflive yoke. There was ſcarce a lord of that nation, but 
what was impriſoned or baniſhed. If any ſtill preſerved their 


liberty, they were watched ſo narrowly, that the lealt oppo- 


ſition, or the leaſt ſuſpicion given the king, was ſuffieient to 
ruin them. Edgar Atheling, who ſeemed the moſt formidable, 
ſubſiſted entirely upon his penſion from the king. | 108; | Be- 
ſides ſince his voluntary ſubmiſhon to the conqueror, he had 
forfeited the affection of the Engliſh, who looked upon him 
now with the utmoſt contempt. An hiſtorian even aflures 


us, he was in ſome meaſure ſtupid. And tor proof alledges, 


that for a horſe preſented him by the king, he remitted the 


penſion given him for his livelihood. The ill ſtate of his 


affairs, and perhaps the fear of falling a ſacrifice to the 


eck their fortune elſewhere. 
the eaſtern parts, where it is pretended he ft 


u ſtranger almoſt from his very birth. 


king's ſuſpicions, made him reſolve to go into the caſt and 
bear arms againſt the infidels“. The king readily giving 
him leave, he ſet out, attended with two hundred knights, 
who having foſt their eſtates in England, were willing to 
Having ſpent two years in 
gnalized him— 
ſelf by many brave actions, he returned to England, regard- 
leſs of the eſtates and honours offered hun by the emperor ot 
Conſtantinople. 

[1086] Edgar's departure freeing the king from all uncafi- 
nets on his account, every one imagined that monarch would 
tor the future turn his thoughts to peace, to which he was 
Beſides, he was 
grown fo corpulent and unwieldly, that a quiet life feemed 
abſolutely neceflary for him. But he was far from any 
uch thought. All on a ſudden he is ſeen to make extraor- 


dlinary preparations, which plainly ſhewed he was meditating 


in order to make fierce war with France b. 


ſome great undertaking. Philip, king of France, caſily 
' gueſſed this armament was deſigned againſt him. And in— 
deed quickly after, king William ſets out foi Normandy, 
But Philip 
prevented the impending ſtorm, by offering propoſals, which 
were followed by a truce. The king, whoſe corpulency 
was extremely troubleſome to him, taking this opportunity 
to go through a courſe of phyſick, a jeſt of king Philip oc- 


cCaſioned the breaking of the truce. This prince aſking one 


. * 


that was come from Roan, whether the king of England was 
delivered yet of his great belly? King William being in- 


= formed of it, ſent him word®, as ſoon as he was up again, 
= he would come and offer in the church of Notre-Dame at 


Of French and Normans, which he quartered all about England; and 
ordered the bifliops, abbots, earls, barons, viſcounts, &c, to find them in 
. — = 5 . 4 
provitions, He ordered at the fame time the maratime places to be laid watte, 


that the enemy, at their firſt landing, might find no ſubſiſtance. S. Dunelm, 


NMalnſb. 


8 ” He was detained by contrary winds for near two years. together, 
Malmſb. 


* He tent back part of the army, and kept the reſt with him all the wWür— 
ter. 8. Dunchn. | 

' He was knighted in Mhitſun week, at Weſtminſter, where the king 
held his court. Soon after king William ordered the archbithops, biſhops, 


: abbots, earls, barons, viſcounts, cum ſuis militibus, to attend him at Sa- 


lilbury, on the firſt of Auguſt, where he made them all fwear fealty to him. 


And rom thence went to the itle of Wight, in order to paſs into Normandy; 
| aud whillt he lay there he extorted a great ſum of money from his ſubjects, 
not minding whether he did it right or wrong; and ſo he went into Normans 
. Si. Ann. S. Dunelm. 


(4 


Among the ancient aids payable to the king from the immediate te- 


nants of the crown (and likewiſe to inferior lords from their inunediate te- 


his eldeit daughter, and to ranſom his 


naute,) were theſe three, namely, to make his eldeſt ton a knight, to marry 

rſon when taken in war. It does 
ot appear what author Rapin follows in ſaying this aid was levied by the 
e tacron, to make his youngeſt fon a knight, which was never practiſed. 


tAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
Numbers plainly ſhowed he had ſome great deſign in hand. 
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Paris ten thouſand lances by way of wax-lightsd. [1087 Ulis 
words were ſoon followed by deeds; tor marching in the very 
hoteſt time of the ſummer, he ravaged Le Vexin in a ters 
rible manner, and then laid ſiege to Mantes. He was fo 
provoked, that after taking the city, he reduced it to aſhes, 
without ſparing the very churches, in one of which two 


hermits were burnt®, The warmth of the ſeaſonz and the 
great fire, which he ſtood very near to ſee his orders execut- 
ed, threw him into a fever, which interrupted his progrels, 
This was attended with another accident, no leſs fatal to him. 
Woilſt he was on the road in his return to Roan, Jeaping u 
ditch on horle-back, he fo bruiſed the rim of his belly again 


* 


» 


the pummel ot the ſaddle, that the violence of the blow 
very much increated his fever, After this accident, rot 
being able to mount his horle, he was carried in a litter to 
Roan, where he grew worſe and worſe. As ſoon as he 
found he was near his end, he began fcrioutly to reflect on 
all the paſt actions of his lite, and view them in @ different 
light from what he had hitherto done. tHe ordered lurge 
ſums to be given to the poor and the churches, particularly 
tor rebuilding thoſe he had burnt ar Mantes. Ile fer wi 
liberty all the priſoners, among whom were Morcar and 
Ulnothf. This laſt, brother to king Harold, had been 
impriſoned in Normandy from his childhood, when he was 
given in hoſtage by carl Goodwin to Edward the Confeflor. 
It was much more difficult to obtain the like favour of thc 
king for the biſhop of Baveux his brother, becauſe he hac 
worn never to releaſe him. However he was prevailed 
upon by the importunities of the bithop's friends. His dita 
temper, which daily increaſed, Jeaving him no hopes of rc- 
covery, he ordered his principal ofticers to ſtand round hi- 


bed, and notwithſtanding his weakneſs, made them « long. 


tpeech, wherein he greatly extolled the reputation he had 
gained by his warlike actions. Nevertheleſs he could not 
torbear owning, he had unuttly uſurped the crown of Eng. 


land, and was guilty of all the blood ſpilt upon that occa- 


ſion. Adding, as he would not pretume to bequeath © 
crown, which of right did not belong to him, he left it 16 
God's diſpoſal, but it he might have his with, William, his 
ſecond ton, ſhould wear it after him. In his will, which 
he made juſt before he diedé, he left Normandy to his clit 
ſon Robert, not ſo much out of affection, as becauſe h. 
foreſaw great obſtacles in the execution of his will, ſhould he 
have ordered it otherwiſe. Henry, his third fon, had for his 
ſhare an annuity of five thouſand marks h, with all his 
mother's effects; this was all his portion. It is ſaid, the 
young prince complaining that he was to ill provided tor, 
the king told him, by a prophetick ſpirit, he ſhould one 
day be king of England, and excel his brothers in glory and 
riches, 
himſelf to ſuch a prince, 

Though the dying king left his crown to God's diſpoſal, 
he did all that lay in his power to procure it for his ſecond 
ſon. He wrote upon that ſubject ro Lanfranc a very preſ- 
ſing letter, which he ordered his fon William, even before 
his death, to carry himſelf. No doubt, he thought that 
prince would meet with too ſtrong an oppoſition in England, 
in caſe neceflary meaſures were not taken before-hand, to 


gain the conſent of the Normans and Engliſh. Having thus 


ſettled his temporal affairs, he cauted himſelf to be removed 
to Hermentrude, a village near Roan, that he might be 
more at liberty to think of his ſpiritual concerns. Here this 
prince ended his days on the ninth of September, in the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age, after a reign of fifty-two years in 
Normandy, and twenty-one in England i. If ſome of his 
hiſtorians are to be credited, he exprefled on his death-bed a 
hearty ſorrow for all the injuries he had done the Engliſh. 


Neither is it mentioned in Madox, cr other authentick authors. 

Along with Robert, earl Goodwin's fon, Malmfb. His ſiſter Chriſtina 
was, before this, veiled a nun in the monaſtery of Rumſey in Hampfhire, 
dax. Ann. S. Dunelm. | 

» He would have been, long before, revenged of the king of France, for 
aſſiſting his fon Robert, and exciting him to frequent rcvolts ; if he had not 
been atraid of a civil war in Normaudy, which might have been attended with 
another in England; both which would have found him more work than he 
could well have diſpatched. But at laſt, in the year 1087, they came to 
blov's. Robert was the occatiou of it; for he revolted agam, and retired to 
the king of France, who furniſhed him with troops, wherewith he ravaged 
Normandy, W. Gemeticen. P. Daniel, | | 
_ © Swearing by the returrection and ſplendor of God, his uſual oath, 
Malmſb. p. 112. | 

4 Allnding to the cuſtom of lying: in women in thoſe days, who were wont 
to offer lighted candles at their churching, | 

The Englih tuttorians fay two nuns. Huntingd. Sax, Ann. 

f And Roger and Siward, ſurnuned Barn, S. Dunclm, 

8 And which is extant in Orderic. Vitalis, as alſo among Camdeni An- 
glica, Normannica, &c. 

> Vitalis ſays, he left him only five thouſand marks in money. 

: He reigned twenty years, ten months, and twenty-ſix days, reckoning 
from the battle of Hattings. R. de Diceto, | 

X x And 


But it is hardly credible, God fo intimately revealed 
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His body was removed to Caen without any ceremony, and 
depoſited 1 in the abbey-church, built by hünſelt, when le he 
had choſen to lie. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, being then in 
Germany, and William in England, his youngeſt fon Henry 
took care of his funcral. The corps was but meanly at- 
tended for fo great a prince, his principal otticers having 
abandoned him betore he 8 tome to make their court 
to Robert, others to William k. An extraordinary adventure 
rendered the funeral ot this monarch very. remarkable. As 
they were going to lay him in his grave, [ Anſe ſelm F ItZarthur ] 
a Norman gentleman, ſtands up and torbids the burial in 
That place, claiming; the ground as his inheritance, and alledg- 
ing, the de ceaſed had built the church upon it, without pay- 
ing him for it. Whe Teupon, they were forced to ſtop, ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, in order to examine this 
pretenfic on, which proving well grou: ded, Henry was oblig- 
cd to make the gentleman ſatisfaction ),- and then the corps 
was interred, 

Thus lived and died Willia ml. ſurnamed the Baſtard. and 
Conqueror, it this lait title may be «ts afcribe to him, 
Which all hiſtorians are not agreed in, They that maintain 
this title agrees with him, ground their opinion upon his 


7 | Fries — 94 10 Y / r 
having no 1 right to the c eee A 1 the ſcverity of his goycrn- 


nent, hien was all along arbitrar\ Others, afirm, his 

p n | 4- - N 11414 1 17 „ 4 ws 
ne entirely cancelled his right of conqueit. This un- 
! Tt) * 111 | BE mn ar * 1 ——_ Le the ( N! Cror 

Ert! in : gives Occalon to Coin S im to tune empere 
Au guſtus, of who it 18 870 that he came to the empire 


neither Go conqueſt, nor ut urpation, nor inheritance, nor 
election, but . a ſtrange” mixture of thefe f rights. How- 
ver this be, or in what manner ſoever king William may be 
accuſed or ju! ified upon this head, he kept poliemion: of the 
throne, by ſuch politick methods as are practiſed by tae moſt 
able princes, but which are leldom contonant to the maxims 
of juſtice and equity 

This prince's Cara ker 15 variouſly drawn by the hiſtori- 
ans, according to the ditterent lights in which they were pleaſ- 
cd to view him. Some confidering him only, as.a conqueror 
of a great kingdom, extol him-to the ſkies for his valour and 
prudence, and 55 rhtly pats er the reſt of his actihns. Others 
conſidering the lame congue! ſt as a real uſurpation, and rc- 
ſtecting chieſly on the means he. uicd to preſerve. it, feruple 
not to repreſent him as a real tyrant. It is certain, they 
may be all in the right, ſince there was in this monarch a 
great mixture of good and bad qualities. He was reckoned 
one of the wiſeſt princes of his time. Ever vigilant and 
active, he ſhowed-as grcat reſolution in exccuting, as bold— 
nets in forming his deſigns. He ſaw danger at a diſtance, 
and generally e by prevent it. But when that 
could not be gone, no man ſaced it with greater intrepidity. 
On the other 3 his extreme covetous temper, and par- 
Lialit LV 19 his COL WNT VINCN, Fed him to the cömmiffion of Many 
things, Which can hardly be zultiliedl. 

In his \ ounger years, he was bandtome and. well pro 


tioned; iHe-nad rather a ſtern and mäjeſlick, than a mild 


. iN / 1171 * 5 4 1 172 15 7 wg 4 
and taking countenance'; NO „ever, he could ſometimes put 
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to be reſiſted. \\ E may one s his great rength an 4 VI9OU! 


Mr 
From „ 24111 us, none but himſclf could bend his 
bow. The fame hiſtorians are very much divided concern- 
ing his caallity. Some ſay he was very much adicted to 
women in his youth : others tell us, his little inclination that 
way, gave occation to. call his rnantiand in queſtion. . 
100 
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affirm, atter he was married, he never gave his queen cau 
to be jealous Aber ature us, he kept for his miſtrets a 
clergyman's da ughrer, whom. Rlatilda ordered to be ham- 
[tt inged. Be this as 1 i, after he was on the throne of 


1 
1 
iy 


«the mterior oiheers fell plundering wl 
0 that the King S Corpse as en Almost naked. Ord, Vital 

He paid him ſixty ſhillings for the place where the grave was, and pro- 
inicd to ſce him farther ſatis Fd for the reſt of the grow nd. Ord: Vitalis. 
Malinſo. b. 133. and XI. Paris, p. 11. fay he paid him a hundred pounds 


IV * « 
hatever: ſtood in their way, 


Villiam Rufus caufced a moſt lately monument to be erected for his 
ather, before the high: altar of St. Steph n's monattery, which was adorned 
with gold, flyer an > | precious ſtones. This ſtately monument ftood till the 
Year 1502, and then Ca ſtillon, taking the city of Caen, certain ſoldier: s Open- 
ung it, and not finding the- treaftire they expected, broke it to pieces, and 
threw about Wilam's bon ES. 3 tome whereot were afterwards brought 1 to 
England. But the monks in the year. 1042, in the place thereof cauicd a 
Plain alter tomb to be built, 
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n He wore his crown ; that is, kept his court or great councils then. 

„ And-yet this is what Br ady, who was no guat fend to thoſe aflemb lies, 
thinks fit to own, The congueror, ſays. he, commonly kept the Eaſter 4 
Wincheſter, &c. at which time were profent in court, all the temporal nobj- 
lity, biſhops, abbots, &c, through all England; to that at thoſe feſtivals àie 


coma call a great council, or tynod, at a Uay” Sv; 1 And at thoſc times 
i } 
were 5 held the great councils for all public att: Brady, vol. II. 


p. 21g. note (o). The ſame 18 alto confirmed by the late 3 Mr. Ma- 


oY. 2 his court, and more eſpectally at loine folemn times in the year, 
the king held his great councile, and ordinarily traniucted ſuch affairs as were 
of great importance, or requ red poinp and (enmity, according to the cut- 
ton Ot the tunes. The N attending on his roval perion, made a 
cyliliderable pait of his court. Toey were his homagers ; they held their 
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jealouſy. Perhaps the little merit of thi 


England, hunting was obſerved to be his ſole diverſion. II, 
houthold was perfectly well regulated; but his expenc,. 
were not anſwerable to his greatneſs and riches. Never. 
theleſs, upon ſolemn occaſions, he loved magnificence, 
dok a pleat {ure in appearing in all his grandeur, Seldon, « ( 1 
he fail of being crowned every year, at the three or... 
{caſts of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and W hitſuntide, which he g. 
nerally ſpent at Glouceſter, Wincheſter, and Weſtminfter 
During chene teſtivals he ke Dt a ſplendia court, Was mv. 
more caſy of edel, and liberal © t his favours. The pre 
men of the ki ingdom were uſually about him whilſt thei. 
lemnities laſted ; but one can hard ly believe it was in 
to hold a wittena-gemot or parliament, as ſome do Preto 
And indeed, there is no likelihood, that after depriving t 
Ingliſh of their eſtates, he ſhould leave them in poliett 
of the greateſt of their pt wileges. It is ſtill leſs probable 
would transfer this rig! At to foreigners, fince he was at i; 
ty to grant them the Unglifh eftares on what terms he pleg: 
Now it is certain, his temp er was ſuch, tha he-would neg. 
it imſelt depen ident on his ewn fubjc & > 
1e Saxon weittena-gemot ſubſiſted in 
„ 
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mited, and its nature very different from What it had been. 


There are liſtortans Who greatly commend this Print 
clemeney, on account of his being g very often ſatisfied 


punihing the FEnglith rebels, by the confiſcation Of the 


eſtates. It cannot be denied, what they ſay is true, with 
regard to yerſors of the firſt rank; Indeed, except tar! 
Wulthoit, who was publicly . beheaded, and Egelwin, bi- 
{ſhop of Durham; vio was ſtarved in priſon, we do not find 
any of the principal Engliſh lords put to death in this reign 


But his clemeney with reſpect to perſons of a lower ak 7 
not be juſtly extolled. It is certain he puniſhed great 


bers with death, put out the eyes, or cut off the ond 
many others, and condemned multitudes to Per} petual ing. 
| All the hiſtorians Unan 
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mouily upbraic him with the death of carl Walthoff, 2 
oy oy Ps 7A? » =P > 4 ] . 2 » ! ys 2 2 
action the moſt heinous, ſince he beheaded him for who! 


nad ready Pardoned. at this ICVECrFIt) Was In forms Nig 


{ure balanced by his moderation to prince Edgar, who nad 
. T* 14 71 XL | T7 /* * - % | | 
furniihed him with ſufhcient pretences to ſacrifice him to his 


10 

ſole motive of this moderation, fince the king never co: 
dered kin as à very formidable rival. However, I think 
ought to be pra ſed for his clemency in this reſpec& 
motive 15. unknown, How little formidable ſocver E. 
nught be, with regard to his perfonal qualities, he canne: 
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to ſeveral jnlurrections, the king 
not bel entirely ares of him; 
n * iin 3 7 | 7 114. . 7 7 * 3» N 
Kine William had 55 Matilda, daughter to the ear! 
Flanders, four ſons and five daughters. Robert was 
andeis, TOUT . IONS... ali IVE dallgnters. \ODCFT-WVas 
of Normandy d bs kihed! 3 . . ' 8 
f Normandy. Richard was killed y 1 ag in the Nc 
reſt, or as others ſay, by a diſtemper caught in hunting, 
| 3 % ! 4 717 FR ; * 11 * } ; 
wh1c ch he dic d in his father's life-time P. William mounted 
e throne of England, and was fucceeded by Henry his bio- 
Her Ws 1 8 8 ; 
ther. Cicely, his eldeſt daughter, was abbeis of the Hoi! 
yr ® . - > 
Trinity at Caen; Conſtance was married to Alan Fergeant, 


duke of Bretagne. Adcla was wife to Stephen, _ earl. vi 
Blois, and by him had a ton of the ſame name, whom ve 
hall ſee king of England. Adeliza, promiſed to Harold, 
died young, 4. Alphoaſo, king of Gallicis: married the th, 
Whoſe name was Agatha r. She is ſaid to remain a v1. | 
alter marriage, and being ; entirely acvoted:to the-ſervice ot 
God, ſpent her days in the conſtant; exercile of prayer. 5 
baromes of him; he was their ſovereign, or emef lord, and they-wwore hs 5 
men, as to luc, limb, and-carthly honour. With them the king cou ; 
ighity affairs, and did many 1olemn acts in their preſence; and wis ties cf 
coneutfeuce. Ihe places at Winch king William is recorded; to hit 194 
his court ve as follow: in the var 10 YL otke. I oe, t | 
ter, At i cer ? Taro t ee Whitlamide ] 0 ] 41 1810. ' 
Weftimmuiter, -.In:1084;- at Chriitmas, he held-it (de niorc) 
In 1085, at Wincheſter, at Exfter.; at Whitlantide at. Loi. 
Chrütmas (deen 1101 * t Glou Her, IO BYE: days, Where he Was i 
by His gre t wen; and the clergy afterwards held a ſynod: for three dy. 11 
086, at Wincheſter, at Eaſter; undat Whitluntide, at Weſkmiaſter, 
0%'s-Jult, Of Exc lieg. 
V. Malinſb. fass he was a very promiſing youth. He was biiried on 
the 1 h tide: of the choir of the cathedial church of Wincheſter. Hs 
epitaph is, Fic jacer Ricardus b ill. ſenioris regis fill. & Beoru. dux. 
duke ot Bernay, in Normandy. | 
4 Rapin, miled by Baker, or other madern authors, calls her 
reckoning her the ninth, whereas the was the third daughter. Sec : 
meticen, and rene Ps 10. i 
 Agathi, falſcly called by Rapin, Eleanor, was the ſixth daughter. 
Was alli inced 0 8 but died in her journey to Spain. Her body 
11g 3 155 ht Dack into her native country, was buried t Baveux. Sandi 


The Urth was Gul red, counte 3 Of Si ts „ married to Willig | 
made carl of Su FI'CyY's OY he Vo nm Rufus. She died in childbed at Ca 
tl.-- ere, in Nor fol Ib., 1086. 5 

. „The Jt il [C141 LIC is 7 dur: ng the reig D of WH Am I. where; 16 Oda, 
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7 HILST the Conqueror in Normandy was thinking 
: of death, William, his fon, was concerting in Eng- 
und, the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure the crown, purſuant 
o his father's intention. Diſpatch was fo much the more ne. 
ecilary on this occaſion, as he had realon to fear, in caſe his 
| brother Robert could come in time, he would gain the People 
t his fide. His buſineſs therefore was to ſecure, before-hand, 


— 


the Normans to his intereſt, who being poffefled of all the 


$f and places in the kingdom, were properly to diſpoſe of 
the future election. However, the Engliſh were by no 
mcans to be neglected, left, joining Robert's friends, they 
might turn the ſcale to his fide, Mean while, young Wil- 
Bam was beloved by neither. The Engliſh thought him too 
Ke his father, and the Normans, who knew him ſtill better, 
dreaded his rough temper. On the other hand, Robert had 
birthright to plead in his favour, whereas William could ſup— 
Port his pretenſtons only by his tather's defire of having him 
for ſucceſlor. But this bare indication of his will, without 
an exprcls nomination, was very inſufficient. Probably, it 


would never have produced the effect, the dying king pro- 


miſed himſelf, if, before the news of his death reached Ing— 
land, care had not been taken to diſpoſe men to a compli- 
ance. It was with this view, he ſent over his fon with all 
ſpccd, to endeavour, with Lanfranc, and ſome other lords, 
to accompliſh this project. Eudo, high-treaſurer *, and 
Lintranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, were very ſerviceable 
to young William on this occaſion. Eudo had ſecured 
Dover, Wincheſter, Pevenſey, Haſtings, and other places 
on the ſouth coaſt. Moreover he delivered to him the late 


king's treatures, which amounted to fixty thouſand pounds in- 


money, beſides plate and jewels of a much greater value. 
Lanfranc, who was eſteemed and beloved as well by the 
Engliſh, as Normans, uted all his credit in his favour. His 

ains were crowned with ſo good. ſuccels, that in a little time 
8 drew to his party the leading lords of both nations. To 
theſe were added other means, which helped to incline peo— 
ple to William's fide. It was rumoured among the Englith, 
th:it this prince had made a firm reſolution to govern in a 
very different manner from his father, that he would hearken 
to their juſt complaints, and aboliſh tne two rigorous laws 
enacted lince the revolution, particularly the laws relating to 
the game. In ihort, it was promiſed in his name, that they 
mould be reſtored to a part of their eſtutes, and to their an- 
kient privileges. On the other hand, the Normans were 
told the bcit way to preſerve their poſſeſſions, was to con- 
firm the conqueror's choice, that the young prince, being 
placed on the throne, would be led by his own interelt to 
ſupport them, ſince his and their rights would ſtand on 


biſliop of Biycux. 2. William Fitzoſbern. z. Goisfrid, biſhop of Cou- 
nc. Madox's hiſt. excheq. p. 743. 
II. The moſt remarkable occurrences not mentioned by Mr. Rapin, are 
thete ; 1. king William brought the Jews from Roan to inhabit in England. 
Stow's Chron, 2. In his reign, or much about that time, turnames came 
fi to he uied, © 3, Trial by battail was introduced into this kingdom. 4. 
Ihe Normans brought in a new way of creating knights; and alſo the utc 
ot tvials and witneſſes, in all deeds and inſtruments. Before that time, or 
@ cat before the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the perſons concerned, 
only ict down their names with a croſs before them. Ingulph. Laſtly, the 
Normans brought in the ſhocking vice of common ſwearing.---In the year 
8070, there was an earthquake in England; and a froſt from the beginning 
F November, till the middle of April. In 1077, Aug. 14, there was a very 
| *y ttc in London. Sax. Ann. And again, in .1087, the greateſt part of 

Wii Cty was burnt down (with St. Paul's cathedral) ; as were alto moſt of 
2 chief tons in England. Sax. Aun. Brompt. p. 982. S. Dunclin. 
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III. As the tranflator intends to give a ſhort account of the coin in every 
Neige, he begins with obſerving, that, probably, the Britons never coined 
any noney, but in Caeſars timeuſed-only iron rings, and ſhapeleſs pieces of 
brats, and that even their tribute money afterwards was the ordinary current 
coin brought in or minted here by the Romans, as long as this Hand conti- 
Wc a province. For among the many thouſand Roman coins, there was 
Reer oue undoubted Britiſh coin yet produced; thoſe of Cunobelin be li- 

£10 inintwerable objections. After the Saxons were ſetled in England, 

ar tive coins were generally all of a fize, and ill minted, which they call- 
& peinics, worth about three-pence of our money. They had allo halt 
Wines, and tarthings, (as appears from the Saxon goſpels) and half-tur- 
thin g, called ſicas. Of which kind biſhop Nicolſon takes thoſe to be that 
mer” ound tome years fince at Rippon in Yorkſhire, and communicated by 
ar Edward Blacket, the owner, to ſeveral curious antiquarians. Alter the 
Nome conqueſt, a pound of gold being divided into twenty-tour carats, 
for kalt ounces) and every carat into four grains, the old ſterling, (as it was 
Wcrwards called) or right ſtandard of gold, conſiſted of tyemy-threc Carats, 
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_— OF. 2. WILLIAM II. ſurnamed RUFUS. 


it, whereas the ton-loved'it only to ſquander it away in van 


the ſame foundation, the will of the late King. Robert,! 
ing abſent had but few friends to 


* 


peak for him. As it was 
uncertain how he would bchave after his return, thoſe that 
would have been inclined to favour him, did not dare to des 
clare for him openly. They foreſaw the ill conſequences. of 
ſuch a proceeding, in cate he ſhould not think ft to ſupport 
them. Befides, this party had no head. William had taken 
care to keep Ulnoth and Morcar in priſon, notwithſkeindlin 


rale 
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his tather's orders to the Contrary, tor tear they ſhould head 
the Englith, whom he did not take tor his friends. Ail rhe 
circumſtances, well managed by Lanfranc, and other adhe— 
rents to prince William, concurring to ave his way to rt! 
throne, he was crowned: the 27th of September, « 


| ..erThteen 
days after his father's death b. 


This prince, ſurnamed Rufus, from being red bairedee, 
was thirty years of age when he aſcended the thröne. Pro 


ron FC 
bably he was mdebred for his good fortune to Robert's dis- 


obliging his father, who never forgave his revolt. And in- 


deed, the younger had nothing to give bim the preference to 
the elder. © The only good quality remarkable in hin, was 
his great courage, which however was hardly to be diſtin— 
guiſhed from a brutiſh ficrceneis, He was of a very ill dit- 
poſition, which. being never corrected by educ ion, fre- 
quently led him to actions mworthy of a prince. Bred up 


ey 


to arms from his youth, end at 4 court, where he continu- 


ally beheld inſtances of ſeverity and © lute power, he bo- 


came a perfect brute in bis behaviour and promos o 
theſe ill qualities he joined à great indifferenc; 


THO! 7 Tor religion, 
and his whole conduct ſhewed: him to be regardleſs ot ho- 
nour or honeſty.” He was as grecdy of money 8s his father, 
but with this difference, the father heapen up money purely 


for the ſake of hoarding, and very unvitlingly parted with 
expences, wherein he was guided more by caprice than rea- 
ſon. However in the beginning of his reign, as it was his 
intercſt to hide his inclinations for fear of alurming his ſub— 
jects, he put on a maſk for ſome time. It was even obſerved 
with pleature, that he affected to be guided bythe counſels 
of Lanfranc, who was univerſally etteemed and beloved. It 
was chiefly. the reſpect he at firſt paid this wite counſelior, 
that filled the Engliſh with hopes of a happy change in their 
fortune, and prevented them from giving car to the ſohct- 
tations of thoſe that would have engaged them in Robert's 
cauſe, | | 

But whilſt the confidence he placed in this prelate was fer- 
viceable to him, with regard. ro the Englith, it occationed 
ſuch troubles from another quarter, as ſthook him in his 
throne. Odo, his uncie, biſhop of Bayeux, who 'was late- 


and three grains and a half of fine gold, and half a grain of allay of copper 
or tilver. _ Again; a pound of ſilver being divided into twelve ounces, and 
every Ounce into twenty penny-welglts, and every pentiy-weirght into tv cite 
ty-tour grains, à pound weigtu of old ftering confiited then (as it docs now) 
ot cleven © ounces two penny-weights of fine nher, and eighteen” penny» 
weights of allay. The iirit eight kings alter the conqueſt continued to com 
money much like ther Saxon predeceffors, -only.a little ngiter ; tor of the 
Saxon penmes there are lome at this day that weigh mote. thin a penny- 
weiglit, whereas few of thoſe of the Norman kings reach twenty-two grams, 
till Edward I. when the Engiifh pennies were to weigh a penny-werght., 
The Normans: alſo continued the like 1heiiod with the Saxons as to interip- 
tions, having round tlie kin”s head, his maune and fifte;;, Which was very 
ſhort, only K EX OT RRX AN UE. and on, tae reverſe, the name ofthe mint⸗ 
maſtet and place of coindge. The coins of the two twit Wilkams: were very 
rare, till a neſt of then was. accidentaily.toind at VOrk, 170 
coins, they both appear ima pearl diiden, with labels 
arch croſs the head, conieguently the are impoffible to be diſtinguffhed. 
Mr. Thoreſby, indeed, atcribes thoſe with a full face to the eonjuelor,e and 
thoſe with the half face and ſcepter tö Rufus. The inſeriptiom on the con- 
queroi's money is WILLEM. WILLEK NH V. (miſtaken by Di. Nichollon tor 
WILLEM II.) or WILLE MVS. PILLEM. PILLEM v. PILLEu vs. (L'. being 
the Saxon W) REX. PEN, A. ANG L, ANGLO Or AN GLR. Reverſe, eros 
fleurce with four feepters quarterly, or a crofs with tour pellets in each quar- 
ter, the name of the mint-maſter, and place of mintage ; as HEREFOR De 
LVNDEN. LOND." LVNDRE. LVNDR. for London; C. for Canterbury; * 
EOFER for York :; LINCOLN. EXETER LEO NC. tor. Lancaſter; piNc. for 
Wincheſter; bkorro kp. for Thetford. Sc the coin, in the foregoing 
page, which hath on one fide PILLEM REX AN CLOR, aud on the, reverſe 
GODTCON LYNDNEN, | 

a He was the king's ſteward. William de Ponte-Arche, gave him the 
keys of the treaſury at Wincheſter; after which, going to Dover, Hattings, 
Pevenſey, and other caſtles on that conſt, he made the keepers promiſe not 
to deliver them without his knowledge, ſtill concenling the kmg's death ; 
which done he returned to Wincheiter, and ditcovered that the king was 
dead. Hiſt. of Colcheſter-abbey, in monaſtic. Angl. P. II. p. 889. 

b After his coronation he went to Wincheſter, and distributed bis father's 
treaſure, according to his laſt will, viz. to ſome of the chief cathedral churchés 
and monaſteries ten marks of gold a piece, to ſome fix, and to others leis, 
beſides rich croftes, candleſticks, &c. and to fmallet churches in the country 
five ſhillings a piece; he alſo ſent a hundred pounds to each county to bs 
diſtributed unongſt the poor. S. Dunelm. - Malmo, 

e Or from his red complection. Tyrrel. 
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ly releaſed out of priſon, could not bear to ſee Lanfranc in ſo 
great favour d. He had harboured a ſecret animoſity againſt 
the archbiſhop, ever ſince his adviſing the King to ſelze him, 
as he was embarking for Rome. This private enmity, jon- 
ed to a defire of ruling again as he had done formerly, threw 
him upon the project of dethroning the King, and fetting the 
crown, on the head of Robert, who was lately returned to 
Normandy, He did not want a pretence to countenance his 
enterpriſe. Robert's birthright furniſhed him with a very 
plauſible one. As ſoon as he had taken this reſolution, he 
drew into his plot ſome of the principal Norman lords. 
It was neceflary to begin with them, ſince, without their 
aid, the Engliſh were able to do nothing. Thete Normans 
being gained with many others, by their mcans, 1t was not 
very difficult to perſuade the Englith to join with them. As 
the greateſt part were diſpoſlcfled of their eſtates, they cx- 
pected ſome relief from the troubles that were going to be 
raiſed in the kingdom by the difſention between the two 
brothers. In order to confirm both Engliſh and Normans in 
their reſolution, Odo repreſented to them, there was no 
living happily under the government of a capricious and bru- 
tiſh prince, without religion or honeſty : that they had rea- 
ſon to dread the worſt, if they gave him time to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in the throne, and therefore, ſhould they delay to 
take proper meaſures to ſcreen themſelves from the impend- 
ing evils, it would perhaps be too late, when they had a 
mind to undertake it. He added, juſtice itſelf required the 


crown to be given to the firſt-born, to which he had a law- 


ful right, and of which he had not deſerved to be deprived. 
Theſe conſiderations were ſtrengthened with aſſurances of the 
uprighineſs and generoſity of Robert. He ſet forth his mild 
and gracious diſpoſition, which put them in hopes of enjoying, 
under his government, the tranquility they ſo earneſtly long- 
ed for. 8 Ho 

Whether birth-right had any weight with theſe lords, or 
William's ill temper made them with for a new maſter, they 
readily came into the prelate's meaſures, Kach promited to 
do his utmolt to promote the defign, provided Robert would 
exert himlelt likcwiſe, and bring over ſupplies from Nor- 
mandy. 'The Norman lords, who were in the conſpiracy, 
beftirred themſelves fo effectually, that they quickly gained 
almoſt all the leading men of their nation. As toon as the 
biſhop was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of his countrymen, whom 


he judged much more capable of ſerving Robert than the 


Englith, he ſent him word, that nothing was wanting but 
his pretence, with a body of Norman troops to recover the 
crown unjuſtly uſurped by his brother. As this news could 


not but be very agrecable to the duke, he came immediately 


to a reſolution upon ſo advantageous a propoſal. But as he 


had not money ſufſicient to defray the expences of fo great 


an undertaking, he borrowed three thouſand pounds of his 
brother Henry, tor which he mortgaged to him the county 
of Cotetin®, Then he ſent his uncle word he would not 
fail of coming to England, as ſoon as poſſible, defiring 
him to prepare every thing for the execution of their de— 
ſigns. c | | | 

As ſoon as the Norman lords were certified of Robert's 
reſolution, they began to ſtir, The biſhop of Conſtance, 
with his nephew. Mowbray, made themſelves maſters of 
Bath and Barklay caſtle, and ſtored Briftol with ammuniti— 
on, intending that place for their chief magazine. Roger 
Bygod in Norfolk, Hugh Grantmenil in Leiceſterſhire, ſciz—- 
ed ſeveral places. Roger de Montgomery ', William biſhop 
of Durham, Bernard of Newark®, Roger Lacy, Ralph 
Mortimer ſecured Worceſterſhire. In a word, there was 
nat 2 lord among the conſpirators, but what fortified himſelf 
in iome city. Had Robert arrived at that time, probably he 
would have dethroned his brother. But his natural indo- 
lence, and unneceſſary expences made him loſe ſo fair an op- 
portunity, On the contrary, the king who was quite of a 
different temper, omitted nothing to ſtifle the conſpiracy, 
whilſt his brother afforded him time. The moſt effectual 
means was the gaining the Englith to his fide, in which Lan- 
franc's intereſt was very ſerviceable to him. This prelate, 
who in the late reign had ſhown great regard for the Engliſh, 
made uſe ot their confidence in him, to induce them to al- 
fiſt the king in ſo urgent a_neceffity. By his ſolicitations 
and pains, he reclaimed the conſpirators, and perſuaded the 
reſt to continue firm to the king®. In a very ſhort ſpace 
William was enabled to ſend out a fleet, whilſt, with an ar- 


He came over to England and had been confirmed in the poſleflion of 
his earldom of Kent. Malmſb. Ts 

© The county of Conſtautin (now Cotentin) was then the third part of 
Normandy. | 

Earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury. Brady, 

t Or rather of Newmarket. Brompt. R. de dicoto, 


my of Engliſhmcht, he marched againſt Odo his uncle, d 
he juſtly conſidered as the ring-leader of the rebels. I.. 
prelate had fortified himſelf in Kent, where he had my, 
himſelf maſter of Rocheſter and Pevenſey : as ſoon os |, 
heard of the king's approach, he ſhut himſelf up in Per, 
ſey; where he hoped to hold out a ſiege, till the duke of Ng 
mandy ſhould come to his relief. But as he was more vil: 
than courageous, and for want of fore-fight, had even neg. 
lected to provide things neceflary for his defence, the ty, 
was taken in a few weeks, by the furious aflaults of tn. 
king. Odo could obtain his pardon upon no other ter. 
but the procuring the ſurrender of Rocheſter, where th. 
chief of the Norman lords were ſhut up, under the com. 
mand of Euſtace earl of Boulogne. To this purpoſe 5. 
was conducted to the gates of Rocheſter, where he teign 
to perſuade the governor to ſurrender the city. But Ky; 
tace oblerving by his looks that he did not {peak from |; 
heart, detained him priſoner, and. fo furniſhed him with , 
plauſible excule for the breach of his promile. 

William deſpairing of becoming maſter of Rocheſter th. 
way, was obliged to beſiege it. He was fix weeks but, 
the town without making any progreſs, the beſieged deten 
ing themſelves with ſuch bravery, that he began to loſe 4 
hopes of ſucceſs, But at length a contagious diſtempe 
which daily weakened them, compelled them to defire ud. 
pitulation. It was no eaſy matter to agree upon the terte 
At length, after many debates, the king granted them . 
liberty to march off with their horſes, without hopes of h. 
ing ever reſtored to their eſtates. and employments. The 
biſhop of Bayeux, being reduced to a very low condition, 
retired to the duke of Normandy, who committed to him 
the adminiſtration of his affairs. The fiege of Roch 
had furniſhed the duke with a fair opportunity to make a d. 
verſion in ſome other part of the kingdom. But by an h. 
excuſable negligence, he loſt the advantage of fo favour: 


a juncture. Inſtead of going himſelf into England, vi 


forces proportionable to the greatneſs of his enterprilc, |. 
contented himſelf with ſending a fingle ſhip, with fon {01 
ers, Who were all taken and drowned *, 


William, being matter of Rocheſter, marched his arm. 


towards Durham, to chaſtiſe the biſhop, who was on. « 
the rebels. As the garriſon was very weak, the city. ws 
quickly obliged. to ſurrender, and the biſhop, with al th. 
had taken arms àgainſt the King, were baniſhed. Thies! 
this conſpiracy, which ſeemed ſo dangerous, was cruſh! |, 
the vigour and good conduct of the King, who cquall, was 
uſe of prudence and force to bring the rebels to rcaſon. if 
not only gained by his addrels Montgomery, but ulio eren 
other lords, whole detection was very prejudicial ts Roben 
party. By his ſecret enuflarics, he made them ſenble the! 
were extremely in the wrong to act againſt him: that, be. 
ing they held their eſtates by virtue of the fame right tl} 
procured him the crown, it was manifeſtly their intens 
to ſupport him. On the other hand, he gave an inſtance! 
the greateſt prudence in beginning with his uncle's deftruct- 
on, who was the author of the conſpiracy. But his fuccels d. 
this occaſion was chiefly owing to his diligence. 

As the Engliſh had ſhewed theimſelves ready to aſſiſt tu 
in his neceſſity, they expected a ſuitable reward. Put! 
was not long before they perceived they flattered themiche, 
with vain hopes. Whilſt he wanted their afſiſtance, he gu 
them fair words, but as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf well ſetch. 
in the throne, he forgot his promiſes. He even began ted. 
preſs them with ſeveral impoſitions, in which he ſhewed } 
lets moderation than the late king. He was gently ade 
niſhed of theſe proceedings by Lanfranc, who could not to 
bear putting him in mind of what he had promiſed. Mos“ 
careful ſoever this prelate might be to uſe the molt reſpectis'Þ 


terms, William was extremely offended, and aſked Mw} 


in an angry tone, and with an oath, whether he thou 
it poſſible tor a king to keep all his promiſes ? From th 
time the archbiſhop was quite out of favour, neither did i 
king ever afford him one kind look. But his difgrace “ 
of no long continuance. He died quickly after, lacie 
by beth nations, as one of the moſt worthy prelates 5, 
moted to the ſee of Canterbury ever fince the converfion ® 
the Saxons. | | 

Whilſt Lanfranc was alive and at court, the preſence * 
fo venerable a man was ſome check to the king's vic! 
clinations. But as ſoon as he was clear of this prelate, “ 


He promiſed them that the king would make good laws, ab oli.“ 
taxes, and give them free liberty of hunting. Malinſb. Sax, Ann. Cg. . 
Ihe hnttorians ſay, that he ſent over part of his army, but king“ 
liam's fleet deſtroyed an innumerable multitude of his men: hie! 
Robert mult have ſent a confiderabte number of troops. Brompt. © 
Huntingd. Sce Malmib. 
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an awe over him, he threw off all reſtraint. More eſ- 
he gave a looſe to his natural deſire of heaping up 
in. order to ſquander it away in a vain and extravagant 
Avaricious without frugality, covetous and prodi- 


Fut ever filling his coffers, he was always in want, and un- 


ger a neceſſity of inventing perpetually new ways and means 


* 


One of the methods, never before prac- 


Sor ſatisfied with having the firſt fruits, but appropriated the 
hole profits to himſelf for ſeveral years together without 
Illing them. And after conveying away every thing that 
as convertible into money, he fold them ſo pillaged to 
Ich as bid higheſt, without regarding their merit or capaci- 
k As ſoon as the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury was va— 
ant by Lanfranck's death, he ſeized the temporalities, and 
kept them in his hands four years. He did the ſame with 


dhe biſhoprick of Lincoln, and all others that became void 


in his reign. This prince's hiſtorians, molt part monks. or 
ecclefiaſticks, pathonately inveigh againſt him upon that ac- 


*ount. They ſo frequently infift on it, that there is no roon1 


to doubt it was one of the principal motives which induced 


them to blacken his reputation to the utmoſt of their power. 


However this be, thele proceedings occaſioned loud'clamours 
among the clergy, but they were diſregarded by the king. 
It was in vain they carried their complaints to the pope. 
The court of Rome, as matters then ſtood, durit not in- 
termeddle in the affair. The church was rent by a ſchiſm, 
wherein England was yet unengaged. Befides, Urban II. 


to whom the Englith clergy made application, was then 


projecting the recovery of the Holy-land, in which enter- 
on he intended to engage all the princes of Chriſtendom. 


It was not pofſible therefore for the pope, nor conſiſtent with 


his intereſt, to fall upon William at ſuch a juncture, 

{10993 This monarch had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
poile{hon of a crown, which he had no right to expect. 'This 
finole conſideration, doubtleſs, ought to have bred in him fo 
much regard for his brother Robert, as might have helped-ro 
make him eaſy under the injury he had done him. But 
neither duty nor brotherly affection could balance in his 
mind the deſire of becoming maſter of all his fatner's do- 


minions. He no tooner ſaw himſelf ſettled in the throne of 
England, but he formed a defign to conquer Normandy. 


Perhaps to his avidity was added the defire of being reveng- 
ed tor his brother's attempt to dethrone him. Be this. as it 
may, after making extraordinary preparations, the intent of 
Fiich Robert never ſuſpected, he made a deſcent in Norman- 
Ay. He immediately became maſter of St. Valeri, Albe— 
marle, and fome other places, whilit Robert was unprovid- 
ed of forces to oppoſe this invaſion. 

Lhe prelling neceflity, the duke was in, of applying to a 
foreign power, obliged him to implore the protection of the 
King of France, who came in perſon to his aſſiſtance. But 
Ke reaped no great ad 'antage from thence, William, who 
underftood how to uſe art as well as force, found means 
to make Philip his friend ł, who retired without doing any 
taing, lexving Robert, expoſed as before, to the inſults of his 
Diotner, By the king of France's. retreat, the duke's affairs 
xe in a worſe condition than ever, for, rely ing on that aid, he 
had taken no other meaſures. William took from him ſevera 
other places, and bribed ſeveral burghers of Roan, who pro- 
miſed to deliver the metropolis of Normandy into his hands !. 
Mean time Robert was in great ftraits. Ele had no other 
fefuge than the atliſtance of Henry his youngeſt brother, but 


he had little reaſon to expect any favour from him. Henry 


Mas exaſperated at the duke's taking potleſſion of Cotentin, 
vitnout paying what he owed him, and was preparing to do 


4 miclt juftice by force, Nevertheleſs, Robert's promiſe to 
make him ſatisfaction, as ſoon as the war was ended, difarm- 


ed him, and even engaged him in his quarrel. This aid came 


Pery ſcaſonably, to tree the duke from his preſent danger. 


#1corv, hearing of the plot that was contrived at Roan, tud- 


Aenly catered the city, and, ſeizing Conon, chief of the con- 


Wirators, threw hun neadlong from a tower. By this bold 
Action, he difpelled the conſpiracy, which, had it taken effect, 
Fould have robbed the duke of his capital, and probably, of 
All his other dominions. 

Ry [1991] The union of the two brothers, and the ill ſucceſs oi 
the Roan conſpiracy, put a ſtop to William's progreſs, who, 
Quickly after, was obliged to conclude a peace with the duke. 


| 


+ 


ue articles of the treaty were, that Robert ſhould deliver 


, 
_ i He bribed him with money. Flor. Wig. Sax. Ann, 
amen e to England, and kept his court at C hriſtmas at 
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up to the king the county of Eu and towns of Feſcamp 
and Cherburgh, with all the places he had taken on - the 
coaſt of Normandy, William, on his part, obliged himſelt 
to aſſiſt him in reducing the province of Maine, which had 
revolted, to reſtore to the Normans all their conftſtated 
eſtates in England, and to grant certain fiefs to his brother 
in the ſame kingdom. Laftly, it was agreed, it either of 
the two brothers died without heirs, the ſurvivor frould fur 
This rreaty was ſolemnly ſwore 
to by twelve barons on each fide, and the brothers feemed 
perfectly reconciled. 


But if theſe two princes were pleaſed, their vounger bro 
ther was not o. He was not only omitted in this treaty, 
but found Robert by no means diſpoſed to keep his word wit! 


him. Incenſed at this treatment, he thous 
lawfully right himſelf ſome other way, and, on a ſudden, 
ſurpriſed mount St. Michael. This unexpected blow frartled 
Robert, who, not caring to leave a place of 1 | 
in the hands of his brother, defired William's affiitance to 
retake. it. Though William had ho concern in this aff. 
he readily accompanied Robert“ to ſiege, f 
blockade of this place, fituated on a rock, which the 
by flowing round it twice a day, renders macceſitble. 

Whilſt the two brothers lay before mount. St. Michact, 
William, as he was riding alone at tome diftance from the 
camp, chanced to ſee two horſemen * coming from the town. 
As he was oft, an unpetuous temper, he rid up to them to 
try to take one of then prifoner, that he might be 1nform- 
ed of the ſtate of the place. The toldiers, finding them- 
ſelves attacked by a fingle perſon only, ſtood upon their de- 
tence, and in the firſt encounter his horſe was killed under 
him, and himſelf thrown on the ground with his foot en- 
tangled in the ſtirrup. This accident would have coſt him 
his life, if, the moment one of the ſoldiers was going to kill 
him, he had not cried out, hold, raſcal, Lam the kings of 
England. Upon which, they were ſtruck with fear and re— 
ſpect, and helping him up, gave him one of their horſes. 
He nimbly leaped into the ſaddle, and then addrefſing him- 
ſelf to the perſon that diſmounted him, come, ſaid he to 
him, thou ſhalt be my ſoldier for the future, and enjoy the 
reward of thy valour. | 

Though the fiege went on but flowly, Henry was driven 
to great ſtraits for want of water. However, as he knew 
Robert's good nature, he did not deſpair of ſome relief, ly 

g to him it would be more glorious to fſubdu. 

him by arms than by thirſt. Robert, who was naturally ge— 
nerous, ſent him immediately a tun of wine, with leave to 
ſupply himſelf with as much water as was neceſlary. Wil- 
liam upbraided him as guilty of folly in this complaiſance. 
What, replied he, is the quarrel between us and our brother 
of that importance, that we ſhould defire he ſhould die 
with thirſt? we may have occaſion for a brother hereafter, 
but where ſhall we find another when we have deſtroyed 
this? But William, not at all pleated with this, as he thought, 
unſeaſonable generoſity, quitted the ſiege and returned to 
England. However, Robert perſiſted, notwithſtanding all 
difficulties, to carry on the fiege, till the place was furren- 
dered upon terms. Henry having liberty to go where he 
pleated, wandered about for ſome time without any fixed 
abode, attended only by a chaplain and three or tour domeſ- 
ticks. About the ſame time Robert baniſhed Edgar Atheling 
out of Normandy, and William forbad him ever to return 
into England. The cauſe' of his diſgrace is unknown, it 
is only 1aid, he retired into Scotland, his only refuge in his 
misfortunes. EO 

Whilſt William was employed in Normandy, Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, took advantage of his abſence, to make 
an incurſion into Northumberland, from whence he car- 
ried away a great booty. The northern people loudly com— 
plained of the king's amuſing himſelf beyond fea, whilſt his 
trontiers were plundered by foreigners. Theſe complaints 
apparently haſtening his return, he was no ſooner arrived, 
but he made great preparations to be revenged of the king 
of Scotland. Bur fearing his brother Robert, who was. be- 
come maſter of mount St. Michael, would take advantage 
of his abſence and ſeize his caſtles in Normandy, he defiret! 
him to come and join him. He pretended, his valour and 
experience were abſolutely neceſſary to put an honourable 
end to the war. But to engage him by a more powerful 
motive, he promiſed as foon as the affair was over, he 
would punctually perform his part of their late - treaty. 
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probably been ſince the concluſion of the treaty) that he might, according 
to his engagement, help to reduce the inhabitants of Myjuc. XIalmſb. p. 
121. | | 

Maunſb. favs, that he alone ruſhed upon many, p. 121, 
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Robert being prevailed upon by this promiſe, and the good 
opinion the king, his brother, ſeemed to have of him, ſpee- 
dily repaired into England and attended him to Scotland. 

The ſucceſs of the war did not anſwer William's prepa- 
rations. The greateſt part of the fleet, fitted out to annoy 
the coaſts of Scotland, was deſtroyed by a ſtorm; his army 
ſuffered no leſs in marching over the moraſſes and moun- 
tains. The want of proviſions in thoſe almoſt deſolate 
places he was engaged in, and the roads, grown impaſſable 
by reaſon of the bad weather, viſibly deſtroyed ſo many of 
his men, that he often repented of this expedition. He 
would have been greatly diſtreſſed by theſe accidents, had 
not Malcolm dreaded the ill conſequences of a war, that had 
draivn the enemy into his country. And therefore chooſing 
rather to oblige William to leave Scotland by fair means, 
than venture to drive him thence by force, he ſent him pro- 
poſals, which being gladly accepted, were ſoon followed by 
4 treaty of peace. The conditions were, that Malcolm 
ſhould pay William the ſame homage his father had done : 
that twelve manors, held by him in England before the rup- 
ture, ſhould be reſtored to him, and that William ſhould pay 
hin yearly twelve marks“ in licu of all other claims. Prince 
Edgar, who was employed in this negociation, behaving to 
the ſatisfaction of, both parties, William and Robert received 
him into favour, and he had leave to return into England. 
The duke of Normandy was in hopes, the war being ended, 
the king his brother would ſeriouſly think of ſatisfying him. 
But perceiving at length he ſought only to amuſe him, he 
returned home in great anger, taking prince Edgar along 
with him. | 

Whilſt William was in Scotland, Robert Fitzhamon, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, conquered Glamorganſhire 
in South Wales. He had ſerved Jeſtyn, lord of Glamor- 
gan, againſt Rees, king of Wales, on certain terms, which 
the Welſh lord refuſed to fulfil, after the war was ended. 


This breach of faith cauſing Fitzhamon to reſolve to right 


himſelf by arms, he drew his friends together, attacked 
Rees, flew him in the fight, and ſeized his country. Twelve 
knights, who accompanied him m his expedition, were 
rewarded each with a manor which they and their poſterity 
enjoyed. | | 

[1092 | The next year, prince Henry took by ſurpriſe 
Pumtront, a ſmall rown in Maine, where he retired in ex- 
pectation of a better fortune. 

The frequent irruptions of the Scots into the northern parts 
of England, convincing the king of the necethity of ſtopping 
their progreſs by a ſtrong barrier, he ordered the city of 
Carliſle to be rebuilt. This city, which had been deſtroyed 
by the Danes, and lain two hundred years in ruins, was 
peopled again, and endowed with great privileges, which it 
enjoys to this day 4%, The epiſcopal ſee of Dorcheſter was 
removed to. Lincoln, and that of Wells to Bath about this 
time, with the king's conſent, which was purchaſed with a 
large ſum of money. | | 

This monarch was become ſo abſolute, that he met with 
no oppoſition to his will. Taxes and impoſitions were 
renewed every day on divers pretences. Nothing happened 
but what the king made an occaſion to levy money upon 
the cities, boroughs, private perſons, without favouring the 
Normans any more than the Engliſh. None daring to 
oppoſe theſe oppreſſions, the people expected no other re- 
medy tor their grievances, but the death of the king, which 
they heartily prayed for in private. A diſtemper, which 
ſeized him at Glouceſter, gave them hopes their prayers were 
going to be heard. He himſelf thought he had not long to 
live. The approach of death, which to him ſeemed certain, 
and the exhortations of the biſhops about him, threw him 
into reflections, which were followed by ſome figns of repen— 
tance. He appeared firmly refolved to correct the milma- 
nagements in the government, if it pleaſed God to reſtore 
him to his health. The biſhops, improving theſe good mo- 
tions, admoniſhed him to fill the vacant benefices. They 
repreſented to him what an obſticle it was to his falvation, to 
apply the church's revenues to uſes contrary to the intent of 

the donor. The condition he was in, made him readily 
comply with whatever was deſired. He nominated Robert 


» Of gold. S. Dunelm. 

There 15 a book written on this ſubject by Sir Edward Stradling, or Sir 
Edward Mantel (for it is aſcribed to both, wherein you have the names of 
the twelve knights, Their names, and the lordſlüps each of them had, are 
as follow: 1. William de Londres had for his ſhare the manor of Ogmor. 


2. Sir Richard Granville, that of Neth. 3. Sir Pain Turbervil had Cortv. 


3. Sir Robert St. Quintin, Lhan-blethyan. 5. Sir Richard Syward, Ta- 

3 I NS W a ? , 

lavan. 6. Sir Gilbert Humfrevile, Penmark. 7. Sir Reginald de Sully, 

Sully. 8. Sir Roger Berkrolles, Kaſt Orchard. 9. Sir Peter le Soor, Pe- 

terton. 10. Sir John Fleming, St. George. 11. Sir John St. John, Fonmon, 

12. Sir William Stradling, St. Donats. See hiſt, of Wales, and Camden in 
.' Glamorganſlure., | : 


Bloct, one of his councellors, to the biſhoprick of Lic. 
and tor archbiſhop of Canterbury, made choice of Ante. 
abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was then at the Enel 
court. It was with great difficulty that Anſelm was , 
vailed upon to accept of this dignity. He was a 2, 
aſſertor of the rights of the church, and as he knew Wilh. 
was not very ſcrupulous in theſe matters, he dreadeq ;. 
taking upon him a burden, which, to him, ſeemed . 
weighty in ſuch a reign, However, the perſuaſions of. 
biſhops, and ſeeming repentance of the king, brought he 
at length to a compliance. Before he was contecr;,,; 
he requeſted the king to reſtore to the church of Cay. 
bury all that belonged to it in Lanfranc's time, which , 
poſitively promiſed. Mean time, William finding he . 


out of danger, and pcrceiving he daily gathered ſtren;;, got 
uſed delays, to avoid reſtoring church lands. At leny:;. is 
as the archbiſhop preſſed him continually upon that ſul; Ihe 
he frankly declared his intent was, that the perſons to uh Be 
he had granted the lands ſhould enjoy them, they and te . 
poſterity. He even told the archbiſhop, he expected, E. 
conſent. But Anſelm would never be brought to this con. . 
pliance, which he looked upon as a downright prevaricatiq 82 
Hence the great conteſt between the king and him, ue 5 
occaſioned great trouble to both. | 1 
In the mean time, William, whoſe repentance proce; A 
entirely from the fear of death, finding himſelf pertec!y :. 85 
covered, forgot all his promiſes, and took to his forme 5 
couries. The priſoners, commanded to be freed, were, |, 4 
his order, more cloſely confined, and thoſe that were 1: 195 
liberty, were again thrown into priſon, Extortion, injults, - TY 
and rapine, were as privalent as ever. The adminiſtration; : 11 
juſtice was in the hands of ſuch as took more care to chf MH 
themſelves, than diſcharge the duties of their ret IF 
offices. All were poor, but thoſe who had the fingeriny (; 58 
the public money. To be in favour with the king, it "7 
neceflary to be without honour or conſcience. None u. In 
informers met with encouragement. Theſe diſorders form t 
many honeſt men to reſolve to quit the kingdom, and u J. 
elſewhere that tranquility they could not find in their nue 0 
country. But even this liberty, which they 1magined tt an 
could not be abridged of, was denied them by an edict, tg: 553 
bidding all perſons to go out of the kingdom withont tt. : 
king's leave. & 
Whilſt England was in this wretched condition, NMalco!; art 
king of Scotland, came to Glouceſter, according to an age 17 
ment made with William, to ſettle fome affairs that wer! Re 
left undetermined in the late treaty. As ſoon as the in! 2 
had notice of his arrival, he ſent him word, that he ha 
pected, before all things, to receive his homage. Nalco! NI 
replied, he was ready to do it on the fronticrs of the 11: Pre 
kingdoms, according to cuſtom. William, not fatis 00 
with this anſwer, let him know further, he would have! Nau. 
done in Glouceſter, the vatlal not being to appoint wh! for 
he was to do his homage. Malcolm, looking upon this“ aft 
a pretence to affront him, returned home without fecing tt: Ar 
king, provoked at the haughtineſs ſhown him. He wis dr. 
ſooner in Scotland, but he began his revenge with invadigg H. 
Northumberland. This was the fifth time he had ravag m: 
that country, revenging on the innocent ſubjects the wiong EWA 
pretended to be received from the ſovereign. Robert « the 
Mowbray was then governor of the northern parts. E no 
was a perſon of courage and conduct, and finding the kin! th. 
forces were too remote, took upon him ſpeedily to. rem! „ta: 
the evil his government was afflicted with. He drew i "th 
ther a body of troops with ſuch diligence, that he tell on ve 
Scots when they thought themſelves moſt ſecure. This Rex 
expected attack throwing the Scots into ditorder, they 1p th. 
away without making ſcarce any reſiſtance. Malcoln uf im 
Edward his eldeſt lon, vexed to ice their flying troops, # nu 
endeavouring to rally them, were both flain on the , 10 
The Scotch hiſtorians pretend the Engliſh owed their in. 
tory to a notorious treachery *. Perhaps it was becauie !- W. 
Scots ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed. However e this“ or 
this fatal battle was the occaſion of numberleſs evils to Scat CU; 
land ſhortly after. Malcolm had with himea general, cas : 
Walter, to whom, in reward of his ſervices, he had gi” f 5 
4 Carliſle (the Luguballum, or Luguballia, or Luguvallium of the oh * 
tons and Romans, and the Luel of the Saxons) ſtands near the conflustes se 
the Rivers Eden, Peterill, and Caude. The colony ſent hither by W Nu. 
Rufus, of huſbandmen, are by all records faid to be the firſt that tiled“ DI 
lands thereabouts. -4 
© Bocthius and Buchanan ſay that Malcolm having reduced the c i | f : m. 
Alnwick to extremity, the beliege d were forced to ſurrender, and of 1 "FI 
hred that the king in perſon would receive the keys of the gates, vi! th 
brought by a ſoldier upon the top of a lance, who ſtandin a within the 5 4 ® 
thruſt the point of the lance into the king's eye as he was going te 5 8 
them. Upon which, Edward his ſon falling too rathly upon the cdu: i 


ceived a wound of which he ſoon after died. Malmſb. 5 


. 


| 
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Poe office of ſteward, or great maſter of his houſhold *, From 
is officer ſprang the family of the Stuarts, who long ſwayed 


4 5 *7 ' 35 4 * 
the ſcepter ot Scotland, and for a e . y that re hy org 
Margaret, king Malcolm's queen, anc iſter of Adgar Athel- 


Eb: ing ſurvived the melancholy news of the death of her hut- 
7 


pand and fon but three days. Though Malcolm left three 
other ſons of fit age to govern, the Scots placed the crown 
n the head of Donald his brother. 'This prince was no 
ſooner on the throne, but he expelled all the Engliſh out of 
the kingdom. Among whom was Edgar Atheling, who 
taking with him the ſons of Malcolm his nephews, retired 
into England. 


+ 


hilt they were employed in the coronation of their new 
king. Towards the end of the ſummer, Donald, at the 
head of his army, made an irruption into England, where 


= 


* 


he cruelly revenged Malcolm's death. As foon as William 
Te z Jt 4 * 


had notice of it, he ſent an army into the north under 
the command of Duncan, natural lon of the late king of 
Scotland. Ar the approach of theſe forces, Donald haſtily 
retired into his kingdom, but was lo cloſcly purtued, that he 
could not avoid coming to a battle. As his army was much 
inferior to that of the Engliſh, he was deteated and forced 
to betake himſelf to one of the Hebrides". This misfor- 
tune throwing the Scots into great conſternation, Duncan 
improved the juncture, and got himſelf crowned in the 
room of Donald. | 
About the fame time new troubles ariſing in Wales, the 
Engliſh army marched thither. This war proved fatal to 
the Welſh, who lot part of their country, with Recs their 
king ſlain in a battle x. 

[1094 } The affairs of Scotland and Wales being ended to 
William's ſatisfaction, it was not long before he fought treſh 
© occalions to exert his activity. Robert his brother being 
© diſpleaſed that their late treary was not exccuted, was maK- 
ing preparations, which made William ſuſpect he deſigned 

to retake the places yielded to him by the fame treaty. 
Therefore, without troubling himſelf to ſatisfy him, he re- 
ſolved to lead an army into Normandy to ſecure his tortretles, 
and make new. conqueſts. As he went to embark, he 
Ted through Haſtings, where he viſited Battle Abbey, and 
cul the church to be conſecrated, which was dedicated to 
St. Martin, as the king his father had ordered. Upon his 
=71.val tt Normandy, he defired a conference with his bro- 


ther, Wicreiy he endeavoured to amule him with freſh pro- 


tiles, This interview proving ineffectual, they agreed upon 
a ſrcond, in the preſence of the twenty-four barons, who 
had ſworn in the treaty. William's ſole aim was to inti- 
mid:te. taeſe barons, that they might lay the fault on his 
brother. Bur finding that, inſtead of blaming Robert, they 
-optnly declared in his favour, he broke off the conterence, 
and began hoſtilities. He immediately became maſter of 
ſome places, the governors whereof he had bribed. But 
afterwards, Robert, receiving aſſiſtance from France, retook 
Argentan, and made the garriſon, confiſting of eight hun- 
dred men, prifoners. After that, he beſieged the caſtle of 
*Holms, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. | Theſe ſucceſſes 
made William ſenſible he ſhould find it difficult to end the 
war without lots, if the French troops continued in his bro- 
ther's ſervice. Having learnt by experiance that Philip wa 
not proof againſt preſents, he reſolved to try the ſame way 


that had formerly ſucceeded fo well. But after the exceſhive 


taxes laid on the kingdom, it ſeemed impracticable to raiſe 
the ſum he then wanted. However, as he had a fertile in- 
vention on theſe occaſions, he bethought himſelf of a new 
expedlient, which ſucceeded to his with. Under pretence that 
that there was urgent -occafions for ſupplies, he ſent orders 
into England to levy with all poſſible ſpeed twenty thouſand 
men. In raifting this army, ſuch was purpolely taken 
lor ſoldiers as were well to paſs, or to whom it was very 
£1NCOnvenient to Jeave their families. When theſe levies 
Were going to embark, the king's treaſurer told them by his 
order, that they might every man repair to his own home 
upon the payment of ten ſhillings each *. This news was fo 


This magiſtrate (favs Buchanan) was to gather in all the king's reve- 
© BUS ; alto he had a juriſdiction, ſuch as the therifts of counties have, and 
MC 15 the Tame with that which our anceſtors called a thane. 
Camden ſays, Malcolm made Walter ſteward of the whole kingdom of 
: Scotland, and that he was fon to Flean by Netta daughter to Grithth ap Lle- 


vellin, prince of North Wales. Flean was the fon of Banquo, ſlain by 
Macbeth. 
1 


i 


1 A cluſter of ics called by the inhabitants Inch Gall, who retain the 
= manners, cuſtems, and habit of the ancient Scots, and ſpeak the Iriſh lan- 
© 81ge. They are commonly thought to be forty- four in number, though they 
that have travelled them, reckon them to be about three hundred. They are 


called by the Engliſh, the Weſtern Iſles. 


4 


V ; ol . . . . 
70 From this time there were no more princes in South Wales, but the 
gs of England were accounted their chief governors, 


The Scots delayed to take vengeance of their defeat only 
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acceptable to the ſoldiers liſted againſt their wills, that there 
was not one but was glad to be diſmifled at fo caſy a 
rate. By this means William raiſed the ſum of ten thoutand 
pounds ſterling, with which he bribed the French to retire, 
who were an obſtacle in their way, 

[ 1095 | The departure of the auxiliaries put Robert's affairs 
in a very bad ſtate. Probably, it would have occationed the 
loſs of all his dominions, if the king had not been obliged to 
return into England to quell the Welth, who were ravaging 
Shropſhire and Cheſter. Never could a diverfion come more 
unſeatonably, ſince it made him loſe the conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy, which he now thought intallible ; he left Nor- 
mandy therefore with extreme indignation, after a reconci- 
liation , with his brother Henry, who crofled the ſeas with 
him. 

At his arrival in England, he marched into Wales, where 
he rebuilt the caſtle of Montgomery that had been demo— 
lithed. At his approach, the Welth, according to cutiom, 
retired to. the mountains, where it was impoflible to reach. 
them. As that difficult country was unknown to him, he 
loſt ſo many of his men in obſtinately purſuine the enemy 
in their lurking holes, that he was at laſt compelled to retire 
without doing them much damage. 

In ſpite of the difficulties he had ſtruggled with in this ex-+ 


pedition, he reſolved upon a ſecond, the ſame vear, after 


5 
ſtrengthening his army with new - levies. But he was fearce 
entered Wales, when he was called off from his enterprilc, 
by affairs of greater importance, which more nearly con- 
cerned him. | | 

Robert de Mowbray had done the king fignal fervice 
by his victory over the Scots. Elated with his happy ſucceſs, 
he imagined William could not ſufficiently reward fo impor- 
tant a ſervice, that had freed him from a very troubleſome 
neighbour. Bur the King, who had no gencrofity in him, 
expreſſed ſo little gratitude, that the earl's haughty ſpirit led 
him to deviſe means to make him repent of this contempr. 
Nothing lets would fatisfy his revenge than the dethronine of 
William, and ſetting the crown on the head of Stephen, carl 
ot Albemarle, nephew to William the Conqueror. He drew 
into this conſpiracy a great number of lords, who, as well 
as he, were diffatisfied with the harth and fcorntul beha- 
viour of the king. William received the firſt news of this 
conſpiracy as he was marching into Wales. But this war 
ſcemed to him of little importance in compariſon of the ga— 


thering ſtorm ; he altered his courſe, and marched with all 


ſpeed to the north. His defign was to cruſh the head of the 
malecontents, before the reſt could join him. The conſpi- 
rators foreſceing he would march that way, laid an ambuih 
for him, which he would have certainly fallen into, if Gil— 
bert de Tunbridge, one of the rebels, had not given him 


notice of it. This ſtratagem failing, William continued his 


march, and beſieged the caſtle of Bamborough, where 
Mowbray was. This place, which was firong and well 
ſtored with necetfaries, holding out longer than was expected, 
he reſolved to change the ſiege into a blockade, that he might 
go in queſt of the other conſpirators, who were now up in 
arms. To this purpole he built near Bamborough a fortreſs 
which he called Mal-Voiſin | or bad neighbour | becauſe it 
took away all poffibility of throwing any ſuccours into the 
caſtle. Some time after, Mowbray, going out upon a falſe 
information, had the misfortune to fall into the. hands of the 
behegers?. As toon as the king heard of ir, he ordered the 
prifoner to be carried to the foot of Bamborough walls, and, 
in caſe the beſieged refuted to ſurrender, his eyes to be put 
out before their faces. This order produced the defired ef- 
tect; the caſtle was {urrendered upon terms, and Mowbray 
confined in Windior caſtle, where he remained a prifoner 
thirty years. His companions in the revolt met with no 
better treatment. Roger Lacy was diſpofſeſſed of all his 


lands 2. Hugh, earl of Cheſter, redeemcd his life with the 


ſum of three thouſand pounds fterling. The count of Eu, 
chooting to vindicate his innocence in fingle combat againſt 
his accuter, and being overcome, was condemned to loſe his 
eyes, and be caſtrated. William of Ardes, accuſed of the 


Simeon of Durham, and the reſt of the hiſtorians ſay, that Ranulpt 


Flambart the treafurer, took from them the money that had been paid them 
for their maintenance. S. Dunelm. Sir Henry Spelman ſuppoſes they were 
raiſed not by the way we call preſſiug, but through the king's earneſt ſolici— 
tations ; and the money the king took from them, was what the country 
had allowed them for their ſubſittence. Spelmanni codex. 

Sim. Durham ſays, tome ſoldiers belonging to Newecaflle upon Tyne, 
promiſed to give lum entrance into the town, if he would come thithes 
privately with a few tollowers, Upon which, he went out one night with 


thirty toldiers, but being betrayed by his own men, was purſued and taken 


by the garriſon of Mal- Voifin. 
Which were given to his brother Hugh, who adhered to the king. Ord. 
Vital. p. 704. 


Hugo 
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ſame crime, was ſentenced to be hanged, though he proteſted 
his innocence with his laſt breath. All the reſt were con— 
demned to divers puniſhments, not one eſcaping. 

The king was no ſooner out of this trouble, but he fell 
into another, occaſioned by the renewal of his differences 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury.“ He had no great regard 
to the church's immunities, which Anſelm too haughtily iup- 
ported. This prelate had even preſumed to acknowledge 
Urban II. for lawful pope, though he very well knew, the 
king was rather inclined to Clement his antagoniſt. In vain 
was it repreſented to him, that by a law made in the late 
reign, no perſon was to acknowledge a pope without the 
king's content. This argument was of no force with him, 
who pretended the king "bad no right to meddle with eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs. But upon what ground did he himſelf pre- 
tend to determine for the whole church of England ? The 
king, for his part, was not willing to give way to his ſub— 
ject, and as he began to treat him a little roughly, Anſelm 
deſired leave to go to Rome. William at firſt denied him, 
but at length contented, being glad to be clear of him. How- 
ever, not to let him depart withott further marks of his diſ- 
pleaſure, he ſent an officer after him, who, overtaking him 
juſt as he was going to ſail, ranſacked his baggage, and took 
away all the money he could find, pretending 1t was againſt 
the law to carry the coin out of the kingdom. After An- 
ſelm's departure, the king feized the temporalities of the 
archbilhoprick, and enjoy od them as long as he hved. This 
prelate continued ſome time at Rome, where he did all that 
lay in his power to ſtir up the pope againſt the king. But at 
lengrh, finding Urban did not care to engage in his quarrel, 


he retired to a Monatiery. at Lyons, where he remained till“ 


William's death. 

109 6] Urban II. was then going to diſcover the grand de- 
ſign which he had been long revolving in his mind. I mean 
the famous crutade, unde rtaken for the recovery of the Holy 
land our of che hands of the Saracens. This grand affair is 
ſo well known, that there is no occaſion to deſcend to par- 
ticulars. It will be fſuttictent to remind the reader, that 
eter the hermit firſt fer this project on foot: that Pope 
Urban II. preached it himſelf at the council of Clermont: 
and that numberleis perſons of all nations and ranks in Eu— 
rope, zealouily embarked in ir. The badge of thoſe that 
engaged in this undertaking, was a red croſs, w rought in their 
ha 2bir, and worn. on the right ſhoulder, from whence they 
were called the Croitces (or the croſſed], and the expedition, 
the Cruſade. Their motto was, It is God's will. The heads 


of the Croiſees were Hugh of France, Godfrey of 


Bouillon, Raimund of Tholoule count of St. Giles, Robert 


carl of Flanders, Baldwin carl of Haynault, Bohemond 


prince of Tarentum, Tancred his nephew, and Robert duke 
of Normandy b. Robert burned w ith a defire of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf in this war, which made ſo much noiſe in the 
world : but money was wanting to defray the neceflary charge. 
The only means he had to ſupply this want, was to borrow 
a ſum of the king his brother ©, and give him Normandy tor 
his tecurity'%., William gl: «ly received the propoſal. But 
as his kingdom was exhauſted by the great levies of money 
already raiſed, he was forced to have recourſe to new methods. 
The readieſt way, as he thought, was to defire the richeſt of 
his tubjects, particularly the nobility and clergy, to furniſh him 
with the ſum required. His requeſt being equivalent to a 
command, ſuch as were unwilling to comply were forced to 
it, without reſpect of perſons. This compulſion gave the 
lords a pretence to treat their vatlals in the ſame manner, 
and oblige them to contribute to the king's wants. Sev eral 
eecleſiaſticks not having by them what was demanded, were 
or pretended to be, under a neceſſity of melting down the 
church plate, and even the 1hrines of the ſaints ©. 

_ Ler us here reflect a moment, on the different tempers 
of theſe two ſons of William the conqueror. The firſt 
makes a conſcience of oppreſſing his ſubjects to ſupply the 
charges of an expedition approved by all the world, chooſing 
rher % mortgage his dukedom than to raiſe the money upon 
them. - The other makes no {cruple to extort money from 
his pcop le, to acquire an end, of no advantage to them, - but 
purely to gratify his ambition. Hence we may judge how 
great an mjury the conqueror did the Engliſh in preterring 
the younger to the elder brother. 


2 ry 1c 
ugu magane, count of Ver: mandois, Valois, Chaumont, Amiens, bro- 
ther to 5 lilli b x © ki ng g of France, 


b 
The chiet head of the erufade was Adhemar biſhop of Pui in France, 
Fleury” S eccl, hiſt. 


Ten thowand marks of filyper. 8. Dunelm. 
d For three ye als, Lad! Mer. 


© He took at that time tour jhillings upon every hide of land ; from which 
the eccielaliicks themielves were not exempted, See leges Edw. Confeſl. 
. 8 


5 He took poſſoſſion of it before Robert ſet ont, in September. S. Du- 
Helm. 


ENGLAND. 


As ſoon as Robert was gone, William, taking poſſ<{..,. 
of Normandy f, demanded of the king of France the Fre, 


vexin 5, which he pretended belonged to the dukedgy. 


This pretenfion occalioned a war, which, having, nothin, 
remarkable in it, ended the next year in a treaty of puace, 
1097] The great eaſe wherewith William had | latcl; 
quired Normandy, ſerved only to inflame his detire aug: 
him upon the conqueſt of Wales, To that end, he ma 
ſome other pretence, extraordinary preparations, ond 
he could not fail of ſucceſs, as he hoped to ſurprilc . 155 


Welſh. He reſolved to extirpate all the males of that ; 


tion, whoſe neighbourhood had all along becn very trol, 
bleſome to the Engliſh. But the honour of this conquet} 1, 
not reſerved for him. Though by the aſſiſtance of ſg; 


$45 \s 


delerters, he penetrated a good way into that difficult coy 
try! , he loſt more of his own men than he deſtroyed of th. 
enemy 's. So that he was forced once more to defitt { front 
this undertaking, without doing any thing conſiderable. 
[1098 ] Shortly after, a new revolution in Scotland mad, 


him reſolve to ſend an army thither under the command «; 


Edgar Atheling. Donald, who was driven out of Scotland. 
finding means to re-enter , compelled Duncan to leave the king. 
dom, and eſtabliſhed bimſe f on the throne. The great) 
part of the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend, that WW illiam, as ſy. 
vercign lord of Scotland, made himſelf judge of this dif! fler. 
ence. They add, that doing idgar, eldeſt fon to Malcolu 
Canmore, the juſtice due to him, he ordered his troops tg 
march into Scotland, and put that prince in poſſeſſion of th; 
crown. However this be, without ſtaying to examine the 
matter. I ſhall only fa v. Ede gar Atheling, by help of th; 
Ungliſh army, placed Young Edgar his nephew on the 
throne of his anceſtors. William could not undertake this 
*xpedition in perſon, the revolt of the province of Mai; 
obliging him to go thither and lay ſiege to the capital. 
During the king s abſence, Wales was again expoſed 90 
the inſults of the English, or rather Normans, who beg 
to be confounded with the Engliſh. Owen, a Welſh lor. 
father-1n-law of Griffith and Cadagan', kings of Wales, 
having been diſobliged by his ſons-in-law, privately invited 
the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury into his country, pro- 
miſing them a great booty. The two earls levying ton 
troops, were received by Owen into Wales, where they com- 
mitted unſpeakable cruelties. The two kings, ſurpriſed by i 
this unexpected atack, were forced to fly into Ircland, 
leave the country to the mercy of the Englith. The 
{1ght giving their enemies an opportunity to continue thei: 
march, they penetrated as far as the ile of Angleley, Where 


they deſtroyed all with fire and ſword. Whilſt they were | 


Kerciſing their cruclties, Magnus, king of Norway, who bad 
lately made himſelf maſter of the ille of Man, adv anced a0 
far as Angleſey. As he offered to land, the Engliſh ende. 


voured to hinder him, and the carl of Shrewtbury ! was 


flain in the ſkirmith. His death was looked upon as a Jt 


judgment for the horrid barbarities committed by him in 
ifle. "This accident cauſing ſome diforder among the Eng 


troops, they were conſtrained to abandon the hore. Aa 
nus, landing in the ifland, and finding the Englith had | 
nothing to plunder, re-imbarked, and the Englith retired ' 
den with ſpoil, 

Theſe little advantages were not capable of balancing th. 
evils the Engltth ſuffered this ſame year. Bendes a gre! 
ſcarcity, occaſioned by bad weather, which laſted {everia: 
months, the king laid heavy taxes upon them, ſo much tas 


more grievous, as the money was to Me expended in Wor! 


that were unneceſſary, or at leaſt migh&have been deterret 6 | 


{ome other time. He not only rebuilt London bridge, v hich 


had bcen carried away by an unuſual flood, but Shale this: | 


time of ſcarcity for other works, which required vaſt ſum: 
of money. He raiſed a new wall round the Tower, ane 
built a great hall at Weſtminſter two hundred and even 
feet long, and ſeventy broad. How ſpacious ſocver = 
hall was, William, at his return from Normandy; thong 
it too little, and faid it hardly deterved to be called a bed: 
chamber, in compariſon of the extent he de ſigned. it. |! 1 
athrmed, he undertook this building B ly ag raiſe - moner, 


and tor th ſame reaſon reſolved to pu Wit down an 2 build i 


larger, but was prevented by other affairs. 
About midſummer, the next year, William, as he vs 


2 The Norman vexin is ſeated between the river Andelle and the 1+ 

Epte. The French vexin lies between the Epte and the Oy fe. 
bh He continued there from Midſummer till Auguſt, and ordered ca 

to be built upon the trontiers. Sax. Ann. 

| He was father-in-law to Griffith, and uncle to Cadagan, having m2! 
ried his aunt Everyth, the daughter of Convyn. See hiſt. of Wales, P. 757 

k Hugh de Montgomery, youngeſt ſon to Roger de Montgomery, cat's 1 
Arundel and Shrewſbury, Dugdale's Barons, The Welth called hit 
Hugh Goch, i, e. the red-headed, 
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5 ting in New Foreſt, was told by a meſſenger that Helias 
r * la Fleſche, had ſurpriſed the city of Mans, and 
1 beſieging the caſtle, which would ſoon be forced 
ee, if not timely relieved. This news obliging 
Fim to break off his ſport, he ſent the metſenger back that 
& ant, ordering him to tell the beſieged he would be with 
"them in eight days. At the ſame time, he turned his horte's 
Acad towards the fea fide, crying out, let he that loves me, 
Follow me, and arrived at Dartmouth that very day, where 
de would have embarked immediately : but the wind was 10 
Tontrary, that the maſter of the ſhip repreſented to him, he 


| - medals ot; 24s 8 
Zcould not put to ſea without manifeſt danger. Tufh, re— 


lied the king, ſet forward, thou never yet heardett of a king 
That was drowned : and compelling him to tail, he lately ar- 
Fived at Barſleur. On the morro'v he ſent ior the troops he 
had in Normandy, to attend him on the road to Ma: 3, and 
in a few days marched to the relief of the beſieged. By this 
extreme diligence, he ſurpriſed the beſiegers in ſuch a man- 
Per, that he not only reheved the caſtle, but to0K the count 
de la Fleſche priſoner, Exulting at his tuccels, he could not 
Forbear jeſting on the misfortune of his enemy. But the 
rount, far from being caſt down at what had happened, 
Fercely replied, he had no reaſon to glory in an advantage 
which he had gained by ſurpriſe, adding, were he at liberty 


again he would let him ſee, it would not be ſo caiy a mat- 


ter to vanquiſh him another time. The victorious king, 
piqued with theſe bold words, tet his priſoner tree upon the 
por, telling him, He defired no return, but exhorted him 
to do his worſt. After this, returning to England with the 
ſame expedition, he went and purſued his diverſion, Which 
this affair had interrupted. 
The ſame year the Croiſces took Jeruſalem by ſtorm and 
put forty thouſand Saracens to the ſword. When they came 
to cle&t a king to govern the country conquered upon the 
infidels, the majority of the leaders of the Chriſtian army 
pave their votes for Robert duke of Normandy. But this 
prince for reaſons unknown, refuſed this dignity. Wherc- 
upon, the famous Godfrey of Bouillon was choſen, who by 
his valour and conduct, had greatly contributed to the tuc- 
ceſs of that expedition. | a | 
Fortune ſeemed to take a pleaſure in heaping favours on 
William. After having acquired the poſteſhon of Normandy 
by a happy chance, which he had no room to expect, an 
obportunity was put into his hands of becoming allo maſter 
ol the duchy of Guienne and earldom of Poitou, William, 
earl of Poictiers, animated by the example of ſo many. princes 
engaged in the holy war, reſolved to join them, and lead a 
gpoxerful reinforcement to the Croiſées. As this deſign 
could not be executed without great expence, he applied to 
ac king of England for the ſum he wanted, offering to 
mortgage his dominions for his ſecurity. William readily 
cloſing with fo advantageous a propolal, ſpeedily raiſcd the 


money. He deſigned to carry it himſelf to the earl, that 


be might at the lame time take poſſeſſion of his dominions, 


contiſting of Guienne and Poictou, two of the richeſt pro- 


| Fg 


vinces of France. Whilſt he was preparing for his voyage, 
be nad a rind to take the diverſion of hunting in New Foreſt, 
where an untoreſcen death put an end to all his projects. 
Ic is aid, as the King was going to mount his horſe, he 
was told a certain monk had dreamt a dream which por- 
tended ſome great misfortune to him. As he gave but little 


= heed to ſuch preſages, he anſwered jeſtingly, he plainly faw 


the monk wanted money, ſo ordered him a hundred fſhil- 
lings; but however ſent him word, to dream better dreams 


for the future m. Whether this dream is to be confidered as 


an omen, or the pure effect of chance, it was that very day 


fulfillcd. Towards the evening, William, having wounded a 
ſtag, was purſuing him full ſpeed, when Walter Tyrrel, a 
French knight, ſhooting at the fame ſtag, pierced the king 


' Atleaſt this paſſed current in England, ae we ſhall fee in the year 1106. 
It is ſaid he did it out of expectation of the crown of England, and our 
= hiſtorians obſerve, that he never after proſpered in any thing he undertook, 
Ihe monk dreamt that he ſaw the king gnawea crucifix with his teeth, 
aud that as he was about to bite off its legs, the image ſpurned him to the 

groun., and as he lay groveling on the earth, there came out of his mouth 
ga flame of fire, with abundance of ſmoke. Maltitb, 

Ord, Vitalis calls him a rich native of Pontoiſe, a valiant knight, dex- 


= trons in arms; and therefore very intimate with the king, by whom he had 


5 been imviteck oer. See Malinſb. p. 120. After the fact, he eſeaped into 

Normandy. Knighton. Tyrrel. 

„The eircumſtances of this matter are thus related by Sir John Hayward. 
As the king was hunting at Choringham, in the New Forett, he ſtruck a 
deer lightly with an arrow; and ſtayed his horſe to look after the deer, hold- 


1 


g his hands before his eyes to keep off the ſun-beams which dazzled his 
11 


” 
» 


11 
ug; another deer eroſſing the way, Sir Walter Tyrrel thooting at it too 
alas. 1 - f 8 A . ws A XI. 1 
carcleſly, or too ſteadily at the king, hit him full in the breaſt. Mr. Tyrrel 
© 
"Id 
Þ 
a 


4 
# 
* 
* 


vicrves, though Florence of, Worceſter, Malmfbury, and Simeon of Dur- 
un, (who wrote within forty years of this accident) do all agree in the 
ldce 


6s and perſon who had the misfortune thus to kill this prince, yet there 
e authors of that very age, who not only doubt, but poſitively deny that 
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through the heart, upon which he fell down dead withaut 
ſpeaking a word e. The murderer, though he knew his own 


innocency, fled for it however, without any body endea— 


vouring to ſeize him. Every one was buſy about the king, 
whoſe body was laid in a cart, which accidentally came by, 
and carried to Wincheſter, where it was buried the next 
day. Henry, his brother, tearing to be retarded in his mca- 
ſures for ſecuring the crown, diſpatched the funeral as ſoon 
as poflible, which was celebrated without much ceremony, 
no one lamenting the loſs of a prince 1o little beloved, | 

Thus fell William Rutus, on the fecond of Auguit of the 
vear 1100, in the forty-tourth year of his age, after a reign 
ot twelve years, ten months and twenty-three days. His tra- 
gical death, in the very place where his brother and nephew 
periſhed by no lefs extraordinary accidents, gave occation 
tor many reflections. It was publichly faid that God was 
picated to take vengeance upon the conqueror's family, 
tor his deftroying and laying waſte the country to make the 
New Foreſt, But there is no need to have recourſe to the 
jather's faults; enough might be found in the ton, not to 
wonder at his perithing by an uncommon death. Accord— 
ingly hiſtorians, without heſitation, rank William Rutus a- 
mong thoſe princes who are no great ornament to the throne 
ot England, 5 

This prince had all the vices of his father without hig 
virtues. William I. balanced his faults, by a religious out- 
fide, a great chaſtity, and a commendable temperance. But 
by the deſcription given of his fon by hiſtorians, it appears, 
he was neither religious, nor chaſte, nor temperate. He 
was protuſe to his favourites and ſoldiers, and magnificent 
in his buildings and cloaths, it is ſaid, his valet bringing him 
one day a new pair of breeches- which coſt but three 1hil- 
lings, he fell into a paſſion, and ordered him never to bring; 
him any but what coſt at leaſt a mark. It is added, he was 
contented with a pair not worth fo much, being valued to 
him at a mark. If we may believe thoſe who have writ his 
life, he had neither honour nor conſcience, nor faith, nor 
religion, and that he took a pride in appearing as ſuch, Ir 
is related, that one day fifty | Engliſh] gentlemen, accuſed 
for hunting and killing the King's deer, having pailed 
through the trial of the fire ordcal. untouched, he {wore 
he could not believe God was a juit judge, fince he protect- 
cd ſuch ſort of people. Eadmer, who lived in his time, ſays, 
the King took money of the Jews at Roan, to compel fuch 


as were baptiſed to return to Judaiſm v. Malmſbury adds, 


William ordered ſome biſhops and Rabbies to meet together 
and diſpute in his preſence upon religion, promiſing the rab- 
bies he would be circumciſed, if their arguments ſeemed to 
him ſtronger than thoſe of the Chriſtians. Indeed, the hif- 
torian ſays, it is to be ſuppoſed this promiſe was only in mer- 
riment. He 1s charged with denying a providence, and openly 
maintaining that prayers addreſfed to faints were vain and 
impertinent. 

But to judge imparttally of the teſtimony of theſe hiſtorians, 
who were all either monks or ecclefiaſticks, it mult be con— 


ſidered, they may-very poſſibly have drawn him in blacker 


colours than he deſerved. For he was the firſt king of Eng— 
land that ſeized the church's revenues, without regarding 
the clamours of the clergy. This was unpardonable with 
them. Their ſtrong prejudices againſt him on that account, 
might perhaps make them, think, that a prince, guilty of ſo 
henious a crime, mult have been without faith or religion. 


This conjecture may be ſuported by obſerving that the 


writers, who charge him with profancneſs, produce no other 
evidence than ſome publick rumours. As for incontinency, 
which he is allo acculed of, they alledge no inftances, nor 
ſo much as name any of his miſtrefles, though the amours 
of Kings are not caſily concealed. It is true, they father 


a baſtard ſon upon him, called Berſtrand d. But this alone. 


this Walter had any hand in it. Eadmer ſays, Whether the arrow. was ſhot 
at him, or, as molt affirm, flew him by his falling down upon it.---His tomb of 
grey marble (tomewhat. raiſed from the ground) remains at this day in 
the midſt of the choir at Wincheſter cathedral. This monument being broke 
open by the parliamentarians in the reign of Charles I, was. found to con- 
tain the duſt of that king, ſome relicks of cloth of gold, a large gold ring, 


and a tmall chalice of filver. The reader may ſec a draft of this tomb in 


Sandford's gen. hiſt. p. 23. 

This ſtory is thus related: a young Jew being converted, as is ſaid, by 
a vition of a faint, his father preſented the king with fixty marks, entreating 
him to make his fon return to his old religion. The king ſent for the young 
man, and commanded him without more to do, to turn Jew again; which he 
retuſing to do, and wondering the king who was a Chriſtian, ſhould propoſe 
{uch a thing to him, he was bid to be gone. The father perceiving the 
king could do no good upon his ſon, defired to have his money again. Nay, 
{aid the king, I have taken pains enough for it all: however, that thou 
mayſt ſce how kindly I will uſe thee, thou ſhait have one half and the other 
half thou canſt not in conſcience deny me for my pains. Eadmer p. 47. 

4 Baker is the only one (as far as can be found) that mentions this child. 
But the monks give king William a bad character às to his incontinency. 
Brompt. M. Paris. | 
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would not have been ſufficient to put them ſo much out of 
humour, had not his other actions, which more nearly con- 
cerned them, ſtirred their choler. However, this is only a 
conjecture, which the reader may value as he pleaſes. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as I find in the life of this prince, but tew laud- 
able actions to balance theſe accuſations, 1 do not ſee how he 
could poſſibly be juſtified, ſince all the hiſtorians unant- 
mouſly agree in ſaying ſo much ill of him. On 

His ordinary revenues were probably the ſame with his fa- 
ther's. But as he ran into many more needleſs expences, he 
often increaſed them by extraordinary impoſitions, which 
were very frequent in his reign. To theſe were added the 
profits of the vacant benefices, which brought him very 
large ſums. At the time of his death he had in his hands 
the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the biſhopricks of Win- 
cheſter and Saliſbury, and twelve rich abbeys, befides many 
other benefices of leſs value, When, after enjoying the 1n- 
comes ſome years, he thought fit to diſpoſe of the benetices, 
he never regarded the merit of the perſons, but only the ſum 
they bid for them. However, it is related, that one day 
two monks ſtriving to out-bid one another for a rich abbey, 
he perceived a third ſtanding by, of whom he demanded how 
much he would give ? The monk replied he had no money, 
and, if he had, his conſcience would not ſuffer him to lay it 
out in that manner ; whereupon the king told him, ſwearing 
by St. Luke's face, his uſual oath, that he belt deſerved it, and 
ſhould have it for nothing. > 

Ranulph Flambart, a man of mean birth, was his treaſurer, 
and the contriver of moſt of the extraordinary ways practiſed 
by the king to extort money from his ſubjects. He was re- 
warded for his ſervices with the biſhoprick of Durham, con- 


ferred on him by the king a little before his death. 


Among his charitable works are reckoned, the hoſyit, u. 
founded at York, and a church in Southwark for the uf, 
the monks called De Charitate r. | Yo, 

This prince was of a middle ſtature, but being very f.. 
looked ſhorter than he was. His hair a deep yellow, inch. 
ed to red; his eyes of two different colours, ſpeckled Wird! 
{mall black ſpots. He was generally of a very ruddy con. 
plexion. Though he was far from being eloquent, he tal. 
cd a good deal, eſpecially when angry. His countenene. 
was ſevere, and his voice ſtrong, which he would exhalr fon. 
times on purpoſe to frighten thoſe he was ſpeaking to. H. 
is faid however to converſe affably enough with his covrticy. 
wh eaſily found the way to ſoften his fierce temper. 7 

Hiſtorians relate ſeveral extraordinary accidents in a. 
reign, as earthquakes *, comets, and a ſpring, which 1. 
blood three days together *. But what cauſed the mot d. 


] 
C ud 
mage was, firſt, a great fire in 1092, which burnt down gn 
og ö 2 VO wh 
part of London. In the next place, the ſea rifing to a; +. 


traordinary height, overflowed the coaſt of Kent, and {+.. 
away abundance of people and cattle. This inundation ch. 
vered the lands that belonged formerly to earl Goodwin 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. This place, calle a 
this day Goodwin's Sands, is noted for ſhipwrecks. | 
Malmſbury obſerves in the reign of William Rufus, the. 
notwithſtanding men's minds were turned to war, yet exc; 
and ſenſuality prevailed in a very ſcandalous manner amo, 
the nobility, and even among the clergy. Vanity, luſt, an, 
intemperance reigned every where, ſays that hiſtorian. T. 
men appeared ſo effeminate in their dreſs and conver{atic» 
that they ſhewed themſelves men in nothing but their dal 
attempts upon the chaſtity of the women. | 


3. HENRY I. ſurnamed BEAUCLERK. 


HE Engliſh confidered the death of William Rufus 

as a great deliverance, thouzh the preſent advantage 
reaped by it, was not to continue long. The Norman 
yoke was not broken by the death of this prince, fince 
there {till remained two fons of William the Conqueror, of 
whom one was ſoon going to be their ſovereign. Indeed 
this might have been a favourable juncture, if they had de- 
ſigned to throw off this yoke, or the two former kings had 
left it in their power to attempt it. But depreſſed as they 
were, and ſtript of their eſtates and all offices, ſuch a thought 
could ſcarce come into their minds. Their only courſe was 
to be guided by the proceedings of the Normans, who were 


maſters of the kingdom. In all likelihood, theſe were in 


great perplexity on account of the two brothers, who might 
both claim the crown. Robert duke of Normandy, by his 
birth, ſeemed to have an inconteſtable right, which was fur- 
ther ſtrengthened by his late treaty with William Rufus, 
wherein it was agreed that the ſurvivor ſhould be heir to all 
their father's inheritance, Beſides, his mild and generous 
temper, which had gained him a ſtrong party in England, 
ſeemed to give him a great advantage over his brother Hen- 
ry, whoſe diſpofition was unknown. But on the other hand, 
his ſlothfulneſs and negligence, of which he had given too 
many inſtances, formed a diſadvantageous prejudice againſt 
him. His very friends were backward to declare in his 


r Alſo of an old monaſtery in the city of York, he founded an hoſpital 
for the ſupport of poor perſons, and dedicated it to St. Peter. This hoſpital 
was atterwards augmented by king Stephen, and by him dedicated to St. 
Leonard, Sw John Hayward in the life of Will. p. 220. 

> One in the year 1089, which was followed by a dearth, | 

t At Finchamitead in Berkſhire. Malniſb. and other hiſtorians ſay, it ran 
tor 2 tortnight together. S. Dunclm affirms, it ran for three weeks toge- 
tuner. In 1091, there was ſo terrible a ſtorm from the ſouth-weſt, that it blew 
down above fix hundred houſes, and ſeveral churches in London. It took 
of the whole roof of St, Mary-le-bow church, and carried it a good way, 
There were four beams in it twenty-fix teet long, that fell with ſuch force 
ui one of the ttreets (which were not then paved, but a mooriſh ground) 
that they ſunk above twenty feet in the ſtreet. As they could not be pulled 


up again people were forced to ſaw them even with the ground. See Stow's 


tarvey, vol. J. 


As there is but little to ſay of this king's coin, it may not be amiſs to 
ſhow how the king's revenue was paid in thoſe ancient times. At firſt, the 
tenants of knights fees anſwered to their lords by military ſervices; and 
the tenants of ſocage lands and demeſnes in great meaſure by work and 
proviſions: afterwards the reveneu of the crown was anſwered in gold and 
filver, and ſometimes in paltreys, deſtriers, chaſeurs, leveriers, hawks, &c. 
(that is, in horſes, dogs, and birds of game) and the like. Sometimes in 
both together, When a man paid money into the exchequer, it was ſaid, In 


favour, fearing he was not in condition to profect: 
right. His departure from the Holy Land was kno: 
but where he was at preſent none could tell. Nav, |; 
friends were in pain about him. Moreover, after his orc: 
expence in his voyage, it was reaſonable to preſume tha: 
at his return, he would find himſelf deſtitute of all ne 


ceſſary means to diſpute the crown with his brother 
On the contrary, Henry had the advantage of beine 
born in England *, whilſt his father was on the throne 
which went a great way with ſome people. Then, hi; 
pretenſions were ſtrengthened with his preſence, and po- 
tive promiſe both to the Normans and Englith ® to abr, 
gate all rigorous laws made fince the conqueſt, to reſtore 
the government as in the time of the Saxon kings, 0 
abolith all unjuſt and arbitrary taxes, to reinſtate the clers; 
in their privileges, to fill the vacant benefices, and recal tt 
baniſhed ecclefiaſticks. But all theſe promiſes would not 
perhaps have produced the defired effect, if his dilivence 
and vigour at this juncture had not added weight to his rot 
ſons. Immediately after the death of William, he poſted to 

Wincheſter, where the crown and ſceptre were kept wit 

the royal treature, and would have taken poſieſſion, bur us 
ſtoutly oppoſed by William de Bretevil ©, one of Robert's 

adherents. This lord alledged they were bound by oath to 

acknowledge the duke of Normandy for king, in caſe Wi. 


the ſauro liberavit ſo much; and the fame phraſe continueth to this day. 
Theſe payments were made ad ſcalam and ad penſum; and in blank lily 
and numero by tale, Ad ſcalam was by paying ſix-pence over and above dd 
pound or twenty ſhillings, which at firit was thought tufficient to make vo. 
the weight. Ad pentum was the perion's making good the deticience 
weight, though it was more than tix pence. per twenty ſlullings. But © 
the money might be deficient in fineneſs as well as weight, a third way 0! | 
payment was by combuſtion, or melting down part of the money paid i, 
and reducing it to plate of due fineneſs. When the ferm was melted down, ! 
was ſaid to be dealbated or blanched. As ſuppoſe a ferm of a hunted 
pounds was paid into the exchequer, after the cumbuſtion it was fad to be 
hundred pounds blank. Frequently the twentieth part of one ſhilling vas 
cepted in lieu of combuſtion, to fave trouble and charges. The payment by 
numero or tale needs no explanation, Payments, or at leaſt computation 
were made by marks and halt-marks ; ounces and half ounces of gold: 48! 
in pounds, marks, halt-marks, ſhillings, pence, &c. of ſilver. The mats 
of gold was equal to a hundred and twenty ſhillings of filver. The ounce 
ot gold was equivolent to fifteen ſhillings of ſilver. The pound of filver U 
tale was twenty ſhillings ; the mark thirteen thillings and tour-pence; d 
the ſhillings conſiſted of twelve-pence; and a penny was the twenteith pi 
of an ounce, equal to our threepence, 

The coins of William Rufus are exceeding rare, if, as is juſtly believes, 
all thoſe with the full face are to be aſcribed to the conqueror : howeics 
leveral authors place one with a full face to this king, inſcribed 21115) 
REX. AN, a croſs, or a ſtar, on each fide the king's head: reverſe, a cv” 
compoſed of double lines, as in the figure here annexed, 

2 He was born at Selby in Yorkſhire in 1070. Sandford. 

o To the clergy and laity (populo univerfo) which he aſſembled at Lone 
don. M. Paris. Eadmer. | ; 

© He was fon of William Fitzoſbern, carl of Hereford, and had his c** 
in Normandy, of which Britolium was the chief ſeat, from whence he de 
ſurnamed William de Britolio, now Bretevil. 
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- Wing this contelt, 


force. 


ella 
2© have his eſtate out 


Pure. Spelman's feuds, Sc. 


am died without heirs. That beſides, the law of nature 
e Robert a right, which could not be juſtly diſputed, 
a ſeveral other lords being come to 


Wincheſter, there was quickly a great concourſe of people, 
flowing in from all parts to know what was tranſacting. lt 


the choice of a king had ſolely depended upon the lords, 
then at Wincheſter, the duke of Normandy's right would 
Soubtleſs have been preſerved. But Henry gave them not 
me to take neceſſary meaſures to execute ſuch a defign, 


As hc obſerved the people were in his intereſt, he improv— 


& chat advantage, and drawing his word, ſwore no man 
thould take poſſeſſion of the crown. 1 ac diſpute ſtill grow- 
warmer, the lords that were preſent thought fit to retire into 
V private room, to conſult more calmly together what Was 
td be done on this emergency. Whilſt they were debating, 
the people made the name of Henry reſound in their cars 
& their loud acclamations, and gave them reafon to dread 
would be extremely dangerous to declare for Robert. 
8⁰ preferring their own ſafety to juſtice and equity, they re- 
ſolved (in order to prevent a civil War Which teemed una— 
voidable, if they perſiſted in aſſerting the rights ot the duke 
of Normandy,) to place Henry on the throne. This Was 
enough to ſatisfy the prince that his right was ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſned. Without ſtaying for the confirmation of the cltates, 
he ſet out immediately for London. On the morrow after 
his arrival, Maurice, biſhop of that city , in confequence of 
this haſty and irregular election, put the crown on his head, 
adminiſtering to him the uſual oath. 

The ſhort ſpace between the death of William and Hen- 
xy's coronation © is uſed as an argument by thoſe that main- 
tain the right of electing the kings was then confined to a 
few of the principal lords. At leaſt, they infer from hence 
that the commons were not concerned in the elections. 
Henry had it not in his power to ſeize the crown by mere 
Neither can it be ſaid to have fallen to him as next 
heir, for his elder brother was alive. He obtained it there— 
fore only by election. This being granted, to ſay he was 
choſen by the nation repreſented, as at this day, by a par- 


Hament, it ſhould be proved, ſuch a parliament was then fit- 
Much leſs can it be taid, that 


ting. But that 1s impoſſible. | 
in three day's ſpace, the eſtates could be fummoned and al- 
fembled. This is a plauſible argument, but the truth 1s, 
nothing can be concluded from it, becauſe there was yet no 
regulation made ſince the conquelt about the ſucceſſion of the 
crown k. - 

As Henry's pretended election interrupted the natural or- 
der of the ſucceſſion, it was to be feared, it would make 
dangerous impreſſions on the minds of the people. It was 
therefore highly neceflary he ſhould enter upon his reign in 
ſuch manner as might give his ſubjects room to hope well of 
His government. The performance of his promiles being 
the teſt that was to demonſtrate the .fincerity of his inten- 
tions, he began his reign with that, in order to gain the 
people's affection. He let about in the firſt place, retorm- 
Ing his court, where the king his brother had ſuffered many 
abuſes to creep in. The courtiers, for the moſt part, ſure 
of impunity, were wont to tyranize over people in a ſhame— 
ful manner, Not content with. opprefling them -by unjuſt 
and violent methods, and ſecretly attempting the chaſtity of 
the women, they publicly gloried in it, inſtead of dreading 
a puniſhment. To cure theſe diſorders, Henry publiſhed a 
very ſevere edict againſt all offenders in general, but particu- 
larly againſt adulterers. As for thoſe that abuſed their pow- 
er in oppreſling the people, he ordered them to be put to 
death without mercy. Some who were already notorious 
Win that account, were driven from court,. and Ranulph, 


piſhop of Durham, the deteſted miniſter of the late king, 


as thrown into priſon 5. 


If this firſt proceeding of the new king gave the Engliſh a 


Bood Opinion of his reign, what he added ſoon after was no 


And Thomas archbiſhop of Vork. M. Paris, 
- © William died the ſecond, or according to ſome, the firſt of Auguſt, 
and Henry was crowned the fifth. M. Paris. The perſon that aſſiſted Henry 
Woitly in getting the crown was Henry de Bello Monte, or Bcaumont carl 
of Warwick. Malmſb. Brady. 
„ This diſpute, whether the commons had any ſhare in the electing of the 
Kings, leems to proceed from not conſidering that the barons had all the 
nds in their hands in thoſe-days, and that there was no ſuch thing then as 
Fat we call commons now, nor till ſome time after. 
> his was done by the advice of the great council of the kingdom. NI. 
Faris. Sax. Ann, | 
Ihen the king's tenant in capite died, his lands were in the king's 
Mans, till the heir had done homage and was of age, When the heir tued 
of the king's hands, his obtaining it was called li- 
profits received in the mean time by the king, were called 
Now, according to fir Henry Spelman, redeeming lands was 
a with the king for primer ſeiſin, livery and relief; tor the two 
1, by Henry's charter, the heir was not to pay any thing for the 
The relief of an earl, as ſet down in the 
3, cight horſes faddled and bridled, tour heluets, 
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leſs acceptable to them. To convince them of his real in— 
tent to perform what he had promiſed, he abolithed the Cou- 
vre-teu, which they could not but confider 


3 & n "+ 
«45 Q-CONitant 


badge of their ſervitude. This favour was followed by ano- 


ther of much greater importance: I mean a charter, con- 
firming divers privileges enjoyed under the Saxon kings, and 
renouncing all thoſe unjuit- prerogatives ufurped by the tuo 
late kings. By this charter, Henry reſtored the church to 
her ancient liberties, and freed her from all thoſe oppreflions 
the had tor ſome time been ſubject to, particularly during the 
vacant fecs and abbeys. He conſented that the heirs of earls 
and barons upon a death, ſhould not be obliged to redecn 
their eſtates, but pay only a lawful relief. And ar the ſame 
time he required the lords to deal in like manner with their 
vaflals. He agreed that the nobles might marry their daugh- 
ters without aſking the king's conſent, provided it was not 
to the enemies of the ſtate. He appointed the mothers, or 
neareft relations, guardians to nunors. He made a ſtandard 
tor weights and meaſures throughout the kingdom, and or- 
dained that coincrs ſhould be puniſhed with loſs of limbs. 
In fine, having granted a general pardon for all crimes com- 
mitted before his coronation, and remitted al! 


FY'® 


arrears and 


debts due to the crown, he added a very material article, 


which was no leſs ſatisfactory to the Normans than Englith, 
winch was, the confirmation of the laws of king Edward, 
that is, of the laws in force during the empire of the Saxon 
Kings, and entirely laid aſide or exprefly abolithed ſince the 
conquelt. The native Engliſh could not but be extremely 
well plealed to ſee their ancient laws reſtored. And the Nor— 
mans were no leſs gainers by it. Hitherto they held their 
eſtates at the will of the conqueror, conſequently were liable 
to be diſpoſſeſſed at his pleature. But by this charter, which 
confined the royal authority within its ancient bounds, they 
were ſettled in their pofleſhions, and ſcreened from the vio— 
lence of arbitrary power. This charter being approved and 
ſigned by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeveral copies 
were tranſcribed and depoſited in the principal monaſteries to 
be conſulted upon occaſion '. | | 

This beginning of government gave the people room to 
hope a happy continuance, fince they already ſaw fo advan- 
tageous alterations. But ſtill one thing was wanting to com- 
plete their ſatisfaction, namely, the recalling of Anſelm arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had gained their eſteem and at- 
fection, by his vigorous oppoſition to the late king's opprel- 
tons. Henry, unwilling to refuſe them this pleaſure, writ 2 
letter to the archbiſhop, who was ſtill at Lyons, to invite 
him to return to his dioceſe, intimating, he deſigned to be 
guided by his directions, and entruſt him with the gdmini- 
{tration of affairs. Anſelm, to whom this news gave wings, 
returned forthwith into England, to the great joy of the 
people. 

The arrival of this prelate was no leſs agrecable to the 
king. He had need of him in an affair which could not be 
managed without his aſſiſtance. As his deſign was to attach 
the Engliſh to his intereſt, he bcheved nothing was more 
capable to gain their affection, than his marrying Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, by Margaret, fiſter 
to Edgar Atheling E. Indeed this alliance could not but be 
very grateful to the nation, ſince it would be the means of 
reſtoring the Saxon royal family to the crown. | 

Henry had now demanded the princeſs of king Edgar, her 
brother, but there occurred a great obſtacle to the execution 
of this project, Matilda had been educated in England in 
the monaſtery at Wilton, where: ſhe had put on the veil. 
Indced, to remove this difficulty, it was alledged ſhe had 
not taken the vow, and had been veiled only to preſerve her 
chaſtity, ſuppoſed to be in danger in the beginning of the 
conqueſt, Bur this reaſon did not appear to the two kings 
ſufficient to authoriſe any farther proceedings, though they 
were both equally deſirous of the match. Every one knew, 


four courts of mail, four ſhields, four ſpears, four ſwords, four chaſers, and 
one paltrey bridled and ſaddled. That of a baron half as much, with a pal. 
frey. That of a vavaſor to his lord, his beit horſe, his helmet, coat of mail, 
flueld, ſpear, word, or in lieu of theſe a hundred ſhillings. That of the 
countryman, his beſt beaſt ; and of him that farmed his lands, a year's rent. 
Thete were atterwards turned into money; and no doubt both money and 


arms were extorted in an arbitrary manner, as appears by the words of 


the law, LL. Gul. c. 12, c. 23, c. 24, c. 29, Robert de Beleſme earl of 
Arundel and Shrewſbury, upon the death of his brother Hugh de Montgo- 
mery, paid for the ſaid earldom, as a relief, three thouſand pounds ſterling, 
in the renth of William Rufus. Ord, Vital, p. 708. | 

There were as many copies as counties, which were ſent to certain 
abbeys in cach county; and yet there was tcarce one to be found in the reign 
of king John, whoſe magna charta was founded upon it. There is a copy 
at this day in the red book of the Exchequer. And Matthew Paris (p. 65.) 
has given us a tranſcript of that which was ſent into Herefordſhire, which 
you may find trantiated by Tyrrel. p. 114. b. III. vol II. 

* Brompton tays, he did it by the advice of his great council, They were 
married Nov. 11, 
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Matilda had put on the veil, and it was generally beliey cd, 
had vowed chaſtity. Some even afſirm, ſhe excepted ag nk 
her marriage as unlawful, and add, that, when preſted at 
laſt with reaſons of ſtate, ſhe vielded to the inſtances of her 
brother and lover, ſhe curſed the line that was to ſpring from 
her, as abominable in the fight of God. The decition of 
this affair, which appeared 10 difficult, being left to the 
archbithop of Canterbury, he would not undertake it alone, 
but called in the Anand of a council waich met at his pa- 
lace at Lambeth. This aſſembly being entirely inclined to 
the king's fide, the arguments for Matilda's liberty to marry 
were o well managed, t that the council declared the intended 
marriage to be good and lawful. Purſuant to this declara- 
tion, 1t was ſhortly after ſolemnized to the general ſatisfaction 
of both kingdoms ' ; 

Whilſt theſe things were tran: cting, duke Robert was re- 
turned to Norma indy „ and had taken poſſeſſion of his domi— 
nions without oppoſition. Though Normandy was mort- 
caged to the late king”, Henry did not think fit to dif pute 
it with his br other, at a time when he was apprehenſive of 
being attacked himſelf upon account of England. Duke 
Robert in his way home from the Holy- Land, made ſome 
ſtay in Apulia, where he married a wife n, which delay help- 
ed his b rother to rob him of the crown. He was no ſooner 
arrived, than he openly ſhewed his reſentment at being ſup- 
A and a firm reſolution to attempt the recovery of 
what he had becn deprived of in his abſence. The biſhop 

Durham, who finding means to eſcape out of priſon ®, 
was ret ired to Norm: andy, „did not a little contribute to con— 

eme him in his deſign. Moreover ſeveral Norman lords, who 
had conſented to Henry” s election, by a ſort of compulſion, 
hogan to contrive how to place Robert on the throne. They 
had already been tampering with ſome of the principal Eng- 
lih lords, to draw then ines their plot. As they knew him 


to be a Id and good-nat tured prince, they promiſed them 


ſelves much greater happineſs under his government than 
under Henry's, who a ap peared to have more vigour and relo- 
lotion. Mean time, the rumour of Robert's Preparing to 
aflort his rights, wrought variouſly on the minds of the peo- 
ple. Some were for continuing firm to the king, and keep- 
ing the DATA they had taken to him?. Others, on the con- 
trar\,. though ſatisfied with the king's proceedings, reſumed 
the Ir former inclination for the duke his brother ; ſo that 
Henry was under great Fei If he was loth to truſt 
to 3 75 Edeclity of the Englith, they were no leſs ſo to rely on 
his fincerity. What the. \ had experienced from the two late 
kings, gave them but too much reaſon to dread, that what- 
ever the preient king had hitherto done, was only to amuſe 
them and prevent their fiding with his brother. In this ſtate 
of uncertainty, Anſelm's aſſiſtance was of great ule to Hen- 
fy in fixing the Engliſh, - who ſeemed to be wavering. The 
archbithop, who was indebted to the King, was very glad to 
ſhe his gratitude on this occafion. He aflembled the prin— 
cipal Pu; glich and Norman lords, and ſo Pash aſſured 
them, the king would punctually perform all his promiſes, 
that they ſeemed very well ſatisfied. And yet, no ſooner 
was it known that the duke of Normandy was going to em- 


bark tor England, but the greateſt part of the nobles declar- 


ed for him, and part of the fleet 4 followed their example. 
Ihis defection gave the king opportunity to land at Portſ- 
mouth”, where he was received without, oppoſition. He 
w:5 not ignorant how the Engliſh ſtood affected. Such as 


came to hin every day affured him of the good wiſhes of 


their countrymen, They made him hope, t the king would 
quickly be deſerted by the whole nation, who looked upon 
their oath of allegiance as involuntary. Mean time, Henry 
took all the meaſures he thought requiſite to fruſtrate the de- 
ſigus s of his brother, by making uſe of Anſelm's credit, in 
hom the people feemed very much to confide. As ſoon as 
the army was ready to march, the archbiſhop called the prin- 
cipal officers together, to whom he ſo ſenfibl ly repre! ſented 
the heinouſneſs of breaking their oaths, that he confirmed 
them in their duty; fo that they unanimouſly promiſed to 
hazard their lives and fortunes in defence of the king. Ro- 


S* 
bert, who expected the contrary, plainly ſaw this change 


M. Paris his account of Matilda's being againſt marrying and declaring 
herte : a nun, and curſing her iſſue ſeems to be groundleſs. For Kadmer 
lays, the —— tely Applied to Antelm, conteſſing ſhe. had been veile d, indeed, 
but againſt her will, and had never worn her veil except in preſence of the 
abbeſs Chriſtian her aunt ; and alſo that the king her father ſceing. it once 
on her head, pulled it off, and tore it, proteſting to Alan earl of Bretagne, 
he intended to marry her, and not make her a nun. Eadmer, p. 56. 

m It was Only for three years. 


v Sthilla davghter of Geoffrey, and ſiſter to Willam earl of Converſana, 


a prince ot Italy; ; with whom 1c had a fine fortune. Malmſb. 


By bribing his keepers. I. Paris. They brought him a rope in a pitcher 
of. water, by which he let himſelf down, Malmfb. 


The chief of thoſe thut remained faithful to Henry, were Robert Fitz- 


Dunelm. Sax. Ann. 


would prove very prejudicial to his affairs. He relied ng ,. 
his own forces, but on the athiſtance of the Englith, 1, 
pectation that the mayority would abandon the king and * 
him, be bad proceeded fo far as to threaten ſuch as pe; 
to ſupport the uſurper, as he ſtyled his brother. Wits © * Ty 
he ſound the bulk of the nation declared for the king, | 
the army had renewed their oath of allegiance, he Percci 
the execution of his defign was impracticable. Thus fall. $ 
on a ſudden from all his hopes, he cloſed immediately ly 
the propoſals of peace ſent him by the king. An acc. 
modation appeared to him ſo much the more necefliry 
he ſaw the moſt zealous for him at firſt, began to was 
Matters ſtanding thus, and the two Frothe Ts equally with. 
to come to a treaty, the lords of both parties met togutl,.. 
conſider of the means. It was catv to ſee, Robert 1 
expect to obtain by treaty a crown, which he cou n 
quire by arms. So, in confideration that Henry was lr; 
crowned, and born in the kingdom after his Aber Win: 
the throne, the reſult of the conference was, that he {+ 
keep poſſeſſion of the crown. He promiſed for his par, 
reſign to Robert the caſtles in Normandy garriſoned 10 


Engliſh, and to pay him the yearly ſum of three thyy; 


marks. It was ag alſo, that it one of the brotks the 
died without children, the other ſhould ſucceed him. Th; e 
agreement being ſigned and ſworn to by twelve lords of eit alt! 
fide, the armies were diſbanded*, Robert ſtaid two mou: 
at the court of England, living in perfect union with en 
brother. | 0” 
[1102] This accommodation was very advantageous to:, 
king in many reſpects. It not only ſecured him the cn, WY 
which he was in ſome danger of loſing, but rendered 5 = 
allo more feared and eſteemed, when it was ſeen that by =” 
prudence and ſteadineſs, he got clear of fo 90 5 an dl. . 
fair. However, he coul 1 not forget the peril he had bee - © 
As he was: apprehenfive his enemies might hercafter Mak . 
freſh attempts to dethrone him, whenever an oppor! 
offered, he reſolved to prevent them, by ruining Fs "x 
after 8 It was no hard matter for him to nate 5 
feel, by turns, the effects of his reſentment. 0 6 ni . 
of being revenged are ſeldom wanting to thoſe who ha . 
power in their hands. Soon after che treaty, he attacks "2 
on divers pretences, Hugh de Grantmeſnil, Robert de Port Þ 2; 
tract, and ſome others, who eafily perceived their graut = 
crime conſiſted in their good will to the duke of Nori: F 
He was particularly cxatperated with Robert de Belceſn 0 5 
cauſe he had ſhown him the leaſt reſpect, and ftill conijnu!} 6. 
to diſcover his defire of exciting new troubles. This 5 8 ©: 
lord, ion to the late earl of Montgomery, publickly declzr: | . 
Henry was an ufurper, and that it was diihonourable for tt. 1 
Normans, as well as the Engliſh, to ſuffer him to take by 
crown from his elder brother. He was not fatisficd wif. eo 
talking thus indiferectly, but rendered himſelf 50 the! 


able, by ſtoring and fortifying his caſtles in Shropſ. 
The king, W ho had determined his ruin, was gla = he ga 
him ſo fair an opportunity by theſe imprudent Pro 6 | 
To complete his deſtruction, ſpics were ſet upon him, 1 a 
feigning to come into his meaſures, obſerved all his ac 
and took care to talk to him before ſuborned witneſies, 
things that ſerved to render him criminal. When i} 
king thought he had ſufficient evidence againſt 905 1 
ordered him to be accuſed of five and forty articles, it] 
leaſt of which was enough to condemn him. Beleſns b. 
obliged to appear in court, defired time to prepare hit 
ſwer, which being granted, he took the opportuvity ! 
make his eſcape and retire to Se ran „Where he hope“ 
defend himſelf by the aſſiſtance of the Welſh, who cf 
his cauſe. When he took this reſolution, he relicd on s 
aſſiſtance of ſeveral other lords, who ſeemed to be entits) 
in his ſentiments. But We he was deceived, or dt 
deemed a fit perſon to be head of ſuch an ente ro 2, i 
found himſelf abandoned by all, and thereby faw, th 5 
too late, the vanity of his projects. The king procl off 
him a traitor, marched againſt him with ſo ſuperior a _ 
that in a few days he became maſter of Shrewſbury, wi 
the rebel did not dare to expect himu. After which, “ 
Ul 


hamon, Richard de Redvers, Roger Bigot, Robert ear! of Mel 
his brother Henry. Malmtb. p. 256, 


+ Which Henry had fitted out upon news of Roberts preps : 


In Auguſt: he was convoyed thither by that part of Henry's flect i oh 
had revoltcd. From Portſmouth, Robert immediately marched 107 
Winchelter, and encamped near that city. S. Dunelm. i 

* Robert ſent part of his army back into Normandy, and kept ti 158 
with him, which committed great ravages whilſt they ſtaid in England. 
Dunelm. Sax. Ann. wy 

'Fhoſe of Shrewſbury and and Bridgnorth, as alſo thoſe of Tickhul 7 
Y Re ren and Arundell in Sufſex. Ord. Vital. 
The king went firſt and beſieged Arundel caſtle in Suſſex, Which 105 


1 $1 
4» 


+ 
yy a? 


prerogative his predecetiors bad quietly enjoyed. 
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ok all his other caſtles, and compelled him to relinquiſh 
Phatever was held by the earl his father in England, and 
tire to Normandy, where he carried his ill temper. Henry 


So:1fiſcated all his lands, and involved his brothers in the 
Soc puniſhment, notwithſtanding their innocency, ſo de— 
$rous was he of expelling this family out of his domini- 
$ w 


Þ (1103) The infolence of this lord did not give the king fo 


uch trouble, as the haughtineſs of archbiſhop Anſelm, with 


Phom he had a conteſt that threw him into great perplexities. 


The archbiſhop had conceived two projects, which could 

yo! in all likelihood, be accomplithed without great ditli- 
, - s 7 

Fulties. The firſt was to oblige the clergy to live unmar- 


\ 


Bed, and the ſecond, to wreſt from the king his inveſtiture 


| of biſhops and abbots. To attain his end, he convened a 


ſynod, where, in the firſt place, he cauſed all the married 
Frictts to be excommunicated, though they were then very 
dumerous in England. Henry, who was not much con- 


"gerned in this affair, being unwilling to give the archbiſhop 


ay diſtaſte, the decree paſſed in the ſynod, notwithſtanding 
the strong oppoſition of the interior clergy, who in vain 
wicd to ward off this blow. An hiſtorian remarks, that, 
although Anſclm's good intentions were generally applauded, 


it was thought to be a thing of dangerous conſequence, to 


compel the prieſts to a continency, of which many of them 


were not capable, and adds, it was juſtly feared, this rigour 


would occaſion their committing uncleanneſs of a more cri— 
minal nature than the prohibited marriage. | 

> Anſelm, ſeeing his firſt project ſucceed, undertook the ex- 
ecution of the ſecond, and would have proceeded to excom- 
municate the biſhops inveſted by the king. But here the 
caſc was quite altered. The king was too much concerned, 
not to o>poſe to the utmoſt of his power, the aboliſhing a 
| Zut how 
vigorouſly ſoever he exerted himſelf, he could not prevent 
ſome biſhops who had received their inveſtitures from him, 
from reſigning their biſhopricks out of fear of excommuni— 
cation. 
ſuch as were nominated to their ſees by the king, unleſs he 
would give up the right of inveſtiture. This new claim, 
which the archbiſnop, fuding himſelf ſupported by the 
court of Roine, very boldly aflerted, occaſioned a many 
years quarrel between him and the king. As Henry would 
not depart from his prerogative, Anſelm pretended he could 
not ſubmit without betraying the cauſe of God. All hopes 


_of accommodation being deſtroyed by the obſtinacy ot both 


„ „the archbiſhop reſolved to carry his complaints to 
cha II. who was then popr. In all appearance, it was 
by ais orders that he embarked in this enterpriſe. He was 
tended in his journey by the prelates that had reſigned 
their biſhopricks, and upon his arrival at Rome, inſtantly 
demanded of the pope that he would be pleaſed to reſtore 
then by his authority: then, ſays an hiſtorian, the holy 
fee, whoſe clemency is open to all the world, provided care 
be ken to prepare it beforehand by a certain dazzling me— 
tal, re{tored the bithops, and ſent them back to their re- 
ſpective churches. The king being informed that Anſdm 
Was gone to Rome, ſent alſo three agents to plead his caule, 
namely, Gerard archbiſhop elect of York, Herbert biſhop 
of Thetford, and Robert biſhop of Cheſter, with William 
de Warclwaſt, an eccleſiaſtick of great learning, to aſſiſt 
them with his advice?. Though theie agents maintained the 
King's cauſe with great zeal and reſolution, Paſchal would 
abute nothing of his pretenſions. The affair was carried 10 


We other hand, the archbiſhop was deprived of his tempo- 
Witics, during his abſence from the kingdom. At length, 
er many conteſts for near three years together, the king 
mn pope happening to be in ſuch circumſtances, as made 
chem equally with to ſec an end of the quarrel, the pope per— 
mitted the biſhops to do homageto the king, and Henry gave 
- wy right of inveſtiture. Thus ended this affair, which 


have bur juſt mentioned here, intending to treat more fully 


it in another place. 

GE * * . . 

1104] Though the king's conteſt with the court of Rome 
= him a great deal of trouble whillt it laſted, it did not 
Moder him from minding his other affairs. Robert his bro- 
ther „ho was then in England, found by experience, how 

*. : : : 

Need up by ſeveral forts about it) ſurrendered with the earl's leave, From 
0 the king marched tv Bridgnorth, and ſpent three weeks before it, 
W it laſt took the caſtle by bribing the Welſh. After this, the king de- 

enact ohrewſbury of Robert de Nevil, and Ulger de Venables (placed 

e © governors by the earl) and threatened, if it were not delivered up 

e days, he would hang all he thould take therein. Upon which they 
Wed with the king, and the keys of the caſtle were ſent to him, by Ralph, 
J tot deys, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. Ord. Vital. 

6 This carl had a vaſt eſtate in N ormandy. His brothers were Arnulph 

” Roger of Poictou, | | 

x. This matter ſeems to have been debated in a great council of the nation, 


On the other hand, Anſelm refuſed to contecrate 


orders, but had the misfortune to be defeated b. 


had enjoyed. 


far, that the king was going to be excommunicated. On 


175 
attentive this monarch was to whatever might turn to his 
advantage. The reaſon of the duke of Normandy's vitit, 
was to preſs the payment of his penſion. But Henry, knows- 
ing his brother's mild and generous temper, caretled him in 
ſuch manner, and gave him ſo good words, that he infenfi- 
bly drew him in to deſiſt from his demands *. This unſca— 
ſonable generoſity coſt the imprudent duke very dear, fince_ 
it proved in the end the occation of his ruin. His ealy and 
liberal temper had always ſpoiled his defigns. We have 
already ſeen, in the beginning of the reign of William Rufus, 
how ill he contumed the money lent him by Henry, inftead 
of employing it in keeping up his party in England, by 
which indiſercet management he loſt the crown for that time. 
Atterwards, he borrowed ten thouſand marks of king Wil- 
liam for his voyage to the Holy Land. This ſum not ſut- 
ficing to detray the great expence he was at, he contracted 
ſo many debts during the voyage, and after his return, rhat 
he was forced to mortgage almoſt all his demeſnes. He had 
nothing left but the city of Roan, which he would have alſo 
mortgaged, if the burghers would have given their conſent. 
His wants, which daily increaſed, ſoon made him fentible 
of his overſight in not inſiſting upon the penſion he might 
juſtly demand of his brother. He complained his eaſy na- 
ture was abuted, and adding to his complaints ſome impru— 
dent menaces, gave Henry a pretence openly to act againſt  - 
him. The king did not want much foliciting to break cn. 
tirely with his brother. Ever ſince he found himſelf in 
peaceable poffeſſion of England, he began to caſt a greedy 
eye on Normandy, and was extremely defirous of anne xing 
it to his crown. Robert's ill conduct ſtrengthened his hopes 
of being one day maſter of that dukedom. And as he wait- 
ed only for a favourable opportunity to execute this deſign, 
he did not fail to embrace the firſt that offered. 

It has been related, that Robert de Beleſme, after the loſs 
of his eſtates in England, retired into Normandy. He was 
no ſooner arrived there, but he endeavoured to be revenged 
on the king, by fiercely falling upon ſuch of his ſubjects 
as had lands in that country *, under a pretence of making 
himſelf amends for what the king had taken from him in 
England. The duke's indolence, who neglected to oppoſe 
theſe outrages at firſt, rendered this lord the more fierce 
and preſumptuous. He committed fo many violences, that 
complaints were brought againſt him from every quarter. 
At length Robert, rouzed by the people's murmurs, reſolved 
to chaſtiſe him, and levied an army to put a ſtop to theſe diſ- 
The rebel, 
exalted with this ſucceſs, carrying his boldneſs and ambition 
full farther, formed a project of becoming maſter of the 
whole dukedom. Whilſt he was purſuing this defign, he 
ſaw himſelf ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of another male- 
content lord, namely, William earl of Mortagne, ſon of 
duke Robert, the eldeſt of William the Conqueror's halt 
brothers. This lord not being ſatisfied with the earldom of 
Cornwall, pretended, the king ought to give him alſo the 
earldom ot Kent, which his uncle, the biſhop of Bayeux, 
But meeting with an unexpected denial, he 
fell into ſo great a fury with the king, as even to threaten 
him. His inſolent behaviour cauſed the king to diſpoſſeſs 
him of the earldom of Cornwall, as a puniſhment tor his 
raſhneſs. Whereupon he retired, in great diſcontent, into 
Normandy. As ſoon as he arrived, he joined Robert de Be- 
leſme, and ftrengthened his party in ſuch a manner, that tae 
duke was obliged to conclude a peace with them on terms 
very diſhonourable to a ſovereign prince. 

[1105] This peace, inſtead of reftoring tranquility to the 
country, ſerved. only to increaſe thc infolence of the two carls, 
who contemning the duke's orders, continued daily to com- 
mit ravages inſupportable to the nobles and people. Ar 
length, ſome of the chief men of the country finding them- 
ſelves thus opprefled by theſe two tyrants, without any hopes 
ot protection trom the duke, reſolved to apply to the king of 
England tor relief. Their ſuit was very welcome to Henry, 
who only wanted a pretence to interpoſe in the affairs of 
Normandy ; in order to have an opportunity of ſeizing the 
dutchy. But as this deſign was in itſelf very odious, he en- 
dcavoured to give it a colour of juſtice, by pretending to 
act from quite another motive. To this purpoſe, he writ 2 
letter to his brother, repreſenting to him, that his conduct 


See Eadmer. 

y Rapin, who calls theſe agents, embaſſadors, has named them wrong, 
following tome modern hittorians ; and therefore the names are here inferted 
as they ſtand in Eadmer, p. 63. | 

2 It was the queen that prevailed upon him to deſiſt from it. 

He burnt many towns and churches, with the people that had fled to 
them tor fafety, and the abbey of Almanitca, Ord, Vitalis. 

d At Hieſmes. After which Robert de Beleſme took the fortreſs of 
Hieſmes and Gontel caſtle, and many other garritons round about, and the 
neighbouring territories ſubmitted to hin. Ord, Vital, 
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gave the Normans juſt cauſe of complaint, ſince he protected 
perſons who ought to be deemed enemies to the public : 
that the peace he had made with them, leaving the country 


expoſed to their ravages, his ſubjects could no longer con- 


ſider as their ſovereign, a prince from whom they could ex- 


pet no protection: that he entreated him therefore to redreſs 


the grievances complained of by the Normans, or not think 
it ſtrange, that, upon his neglect, he ſhould himſelf eſpouſe 
the cauſe of thoſe that applied to him. To theſe remon- 
ſtrances, he added complaints of certain injuries, which he 
pretended to have ſuffered himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy ſa- 
risfaction. He would doubtleſs have taken it very ill, it the 
duke had thus meddled with his affairs. But ſuch is the un- 
reaſonableneſs of moſt men, that they practiſe without ſcru- 
ple what they condemn in others, and fancy the world is ſo 
blind as not to ſee the injuſtice of their actions, becauſe they 
are artfully covered with the cloak of charity. 

Whilſt Henry feigned to have no other defign but to 
relieve the diſtreſſed Normans, he himſelf oppreſſed his own 
ſubjects by an exorbitant tax. He pretended to be forced to 
go and wage war with the two tyrants of Normandy, a war 
wherein the Engliſh however were wholly unconcerned. 
Notwithſtanding all his promiſes to the people, this tax was 
levied with all imaginable rigour, even to the impriſoning 
and plaguing, various ways, ſuch as had refuſed, or had not 
wherewithal to pay it. As ſoon as his preparations were 
finiſhed, he patled into Normandy with a numerous army, 
carrying with him large ſums of money, with which he brib- 
ed the nobles and governors of the caſtles. He could the 
better do this, as Robert was not in condition to obſtruct his 
deſigns, or ſecure the allegiance of his ſubjects by the ſame 
method. The prefent poſture of affairs favouring the king 
more than at any other time, he ſeized upon Caen and ſome 
other cities ©, The duke of Bretagne, and the carl of Anjou, 
even permitted him to garriſon ſome of their trontier towns, 
for fear of drawing upon themſelves the burden of the war, 
deſigned againſt Robert. On the other hand, they that had 
invited him to their aſſiſtance, plainly forſceing, if the quar- 
rel was made up, it mult be to their prejudice, never ceated 
exhorting him to puſh his conqueſts, and make himſelf mat- 
ter of all Normandy. They repreſented to him, it was the 
only way to eaſe them of the eppreffions they lay under, 
fince. they could expect no aſſiſtance from their ſovereign. 
The biſhop of Scez, ſworn encmy of the two earls, who had 
turned him out of his dioccte, blew up the flames to the ut- 
moſt of his power, and loſt no opportunity to excite Henry 
to purſue his undertaking. One day, as he was with him 
in the church of Carenton, he cauſed him to oblerve how 
full the church was of goods, brought thither by the peo-. 


ple, to ſecure them from the plundering tyrants. This afford- 


ed him a pretence to make a long tpeech, repreſenting to 
the king that the riſe of all their miſeries was owing; to the 
careleſſneſs or connivance of the duke; adding, that the 


country would never be reſtored to its former tranquility, 


till they had another maſter. In fine, he conjurcd the king 
to take upon him the government, and free the Normans, 
the ancient ſubjects of his family, from the wretched ſtate 
they were reduced to. Henry, who only wanted a cloak 
tor his injuſtice, liſtened very attentively to this ſpeech, and 
pretending to be touched with compathon for the Normans, 
promiſed to exert his utmoſt to procure the relief they ex— 
pected. at his hands. However, he exprefled an extreme 


concern that he was forced to deprive his brother of his do- 


minions, who, by his incapacity, was running headlong into 
deſtruction. Purtuant to this reſolution, which he pretended 
to take purely out of neceſſity, and in compliance to the 
entreaties of the Normans, he continued the war. Robert 
made but a weak defence, for, not ſuſpecting the king's de- 
figns, he had no time to prepare. Wherefore Henry, hav- 
ing put his affairs upon ſo good a foot, in this firſt campaign, 
returned to England, with intent to raiſe, during the win- 
ter, the money and torces he wanted, to finiſh the work fo 
happily begun, 

{1106 ] The duke of Normandy was then in a very deplor- 
able condition. He perceived, at length, his ruin was de- 
termined, but knew not how to prevent it. In this perplexi- 
ty, he reſolved to repair to the king his brother, and try to 
move him by his ſubmiſſions. As he was himſelf of a kind 
and generous diſpoſition, he could not believe but the king 
was ſo too. Poſſeſſed with this notion, he came to England, 
and ſued for peace, in a manner ſuitable to his condition, 


He firſt took Bayeux, and burnt it almoſt to the ground, at which the 
inhabitants of other places, particularly thoſe ot Cacn, were fo frightened, 
that when Henry marched againſt them, they yielded to him, and expelled 
their governor : for which good ſervice he beſtowed on four of the chief ci- 
tizens of Caen, the manor of Dallington in Suilex, worth eighty pounds 


per annum rent. Ord, Vital, 
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but unbecoming the ſon of William the Conqueror. Hy. 


ry, who was not of ſo eaſy a nature, was deat to all his . 


treaties. He bethought himſelf of improving the prey, | 
| According}; | 
. . . . . 98 
nothing could bring him to an accommodation, which u 


junEture, to become maſter of Normandy. 


have very much leſſened his pretenſions. For that rea, 
he obſtinate:y refuſed to enter into any negociation, ir, 
thought he dealt very kindly by his brother, in pernuttiy, 
him to return. Robert, deſpairing to prevail, depart; 
full of rage and vexation, and uttering great threats, whi,, 
Henry little regarded. An hiſtorian afſures us, however, th, 
king felt ſome remorſe for the injury he was doing his hy, 
ther, who had never given him any juſt cauſe of complain, 
and from whom he had already taken the crown. But it g. 
had any ſuch reflections, they were very ſhort lived“ 
The only effect they produced, was to inſpire him with, 
dread, that his brother's wrongs would move the compalſy, 
of the Engliſh, and revive the affection they had former 
thown for that prince. This thought giving him tome 1, 
eaſineſs, he judged ir neceſſary to prepoſſeſs his tubject; ;, 
his favour, by renewing his Rs? 0h To that end, he con. 
vened the great council, or parliament, and enucavour, 
in a ſtudied ſpeech, to demonſtrate the juſtice of his wide; 
taking. He repreſented to them, * That Robert's ret 
ot the kingdom of Jeruſalem, had drawn down on |; 
head the vengeance of God, by whom, ever fincc 

time, he had been viſibly forſaken, as a prince und or; 
of his care, after deſpifing ſo great a tavour *. He agg. 
vated the oppreſſions the Normans groancd under, . 
ſtrove to make the Engliſh believe, it was incumbem a 
them to take in hand the defence of a miſerable pech 
He defired the lords to conſider his on peaceable ten; 
and how patiently he had taken his brother's mean, 
to which he had made no other return, but brotherly . 
gentle admonitions. He cnlarged upon the duke”; |, 
qualities. He diſplayed his exceſſive protutenets, uh 
made him a continual burden to all the world. Y. 
over, he accuſed him of extreme arrogance, and of thor. 
ing, on all occaſions, an utter contempt for the In: 
nation. He affured them, for his part, he ſtill peru 
in his reſolution to govern by juſt laws, of which t 
charter he had granted was an undeniable argument, | 


affection of the Engliſh, he valued not any thing his d 
mies could do againſt him.” This ſpeech had the ly 
he expected. 


that he would perform his promiſes, unanimoully dec 
they would live and die in his ſervice. | 

Vhat colour ſoever the king might give his ambition,“ 
was caly to diſcover the weakneſs of the reaſons alley. 
in vindication of his undertaking. 
ſons were not ſo much as plauſible. The pretended | 
of the crown of Jeruſalem had no better foundation tu: 
an uncertain rumour ſpread in England, which, in 4 
lihood, was falſe, for the beſt hiſtorians make no mien 
of it. But ſuppoſing the thing had been as trac 25 it 
doubttul, Robert poſhbly might have refuſed the cron“ 
of modeſty, as well as from a principal of pride or bes 
ligion. But be this as it will, Henry could have no rig“ 
from thence to deprive him of his dominions. It is ride 
therefore, the ſole motive that engaged the Englith 1074» 
allure him of their aſſiſtance, was his ſole promiic tt 
his charter obſerved, which had been hitherto very 
neglected. 


Henry made uſe of the declaration of the Engliih in-“ 
favour, to obtain a grant of freſh ſupplies, by the mea" 


which he made a confiderable addition to his troops. 

ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, he croſſed the fea with 4114 
rous fleet f, in order to complete the conqueſt of N 
He opened the campaign with the fiege of Tinchebrav, "- 
the carl of Montagne, who had fided with the dub,“ 
thrown in a ſtrong reinforcement. As this place _ 

great ſtrength, and well provided with neceffaries, 1! 
out long enough for Robert to come to its relief, Ever 1 
the duke parted from the king his brother, without bei 
able to prevail with him, he had joined with the d 
Montagne and Robert de Beleſme, who. had led all . 
forces to his affiſtance. The king of France had # * 
him ſome troops, and ſeveral Norman lordss came to“ 
with confiderable bodies, as ſoon as they perceived He 


allo K 


* The pope helped to diſperſe them, ſatisfying him that it would not 7 
ci war, but a very great advantage to the country. Malmſb. 4] 
Hence it is plain, it was believed in England, that Robert had 1 
the crown of Jeruſalem ; otherwiſe Henry could not have urged | 

his brother. Rapin, X 
And the principal nobility of the kingdom. Ord, Vitalis. = 
Parucu“ 


fine, he added, provided he was ſure of the hearts a 


The truth is, theſe n 
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1any horſe as the king. So each fide might flatter them- 


Alves with hopes of ſucceſs. However, the battle, which 


as fought under the walls of Tinchebray, did not laſt long, 
ne Norman horſe being put in diſorder at the firſt onſcr, 
nd the foot not being able to maintain the fight without 


heir aid, the whole army was entirely routed, and the 


Engliſh had nothing to do but to kill or take priſoners. The 
Wuke of Normandy perceiving there was no pofhibility of ral- 


Aying his troops, and reſolving not to turn his back, choſe 


Father to be taken, than ſhow the leaſt ſigns of cowardice, 
Edgar Atheling, the car] of Montagne®, tour hundred knights, 
nd ten thouſand ſoldiers, had the ſame fate. As the battle 
pr Haſtings made the Normans maſters of England, ſo this, 
chich was fought forty years after, put the Ingliſh in pol- 
ſeſlion of Normandy, Prince Edgar, who had often been 
the ſport of Fortune, was immediately releaſed, and went 
and patlcd the reſidue of his days in England, where he died 


df extreme old age. The duke of Normandy and. carl of 


Montagne were not ſo favourably treated. The earl was 
| or” | - d baits 
mut up in the Tower of London, and the duke in Cardifte 
caſtle in Wales, where he remained a priſoner to his death, 
which happened not till twenty-fix years after. Some ſay, 
this unfortunate prince attempting to make his eſcape, Elenry 
ordered his fight to be taken away, by applying a burning 
hot braſs baſon to his eyes. But the ſilence of the beſt hifto- 
rians render this fact ſomething improbable. I do not pre— 
tend to excule the hard-heartednets of the king, who ought 
to have remembered Robert's generoſity to him, during the 


fliege of mount St. Michael, though he had forgot he was his 


brother. In vain does an hiſtorian endeavour to juſtify him, 
by obſerving Robert never loved him during their younger 
years, and had done him many injuries. Such a reaton 


will ſcarce ſerve the purpoſe for which it is alledged by that 
author. | 
Ihe victory of Tinchebray having acquired the king the 


polleifion of all Normandy, he returned in triumph to Ing— 
Jand. Upon his arrival, his firſt care was to make tome 
regulations for his court, where ſeveral abuſes had long fince 
erept in which called for reformation. In the former. reign, 
when the king took a progreſs, thoſe who followed the court, 
committed all manner of outrages. in the places where they 
Jodged. They ſhametully extorted what they pleaſed from 
their hoſts, and attempted the chaſtity of the women, with- 
put any reſtraint . Coiners of falſe money were grown 
very numerous and bare faced, being ſecure of the protecti— 
on of the great, who ſet them at work in their houſes, where 
nobody dared to ſearch for them. | 1107] Theſe diſorders 
not ccaſing upon the king's edict in the beginning of his reign, 
be publiſhed a ſecond with {till greater penalties. Severity was 
wcccilary to check the licenſe that was introduced into the 
Kingdom, by the connivance that offences of this nature had 
Sitherto met with E. 

108] Before the war in Normandy, Henry had pofitively 
Allured his ſubjects, he would govern according to equity, 
and maintain them in their privileges. But proſperity made 
Sim forget his promiſes. Immediately after his return, he 
Was obſerved to grow more haughty, and leſs popular than 
before. He treated the nobles with an intolerable arrogance, 
&vcn to the uſing, when ſpeaking to them, very offenſive 
Fanguage. Beſides, he little regarded his own charter, nor 
Corrected any abuſes that turned to his profit. Anſelin was 
the only perſon he ſhowed any regard for. The trouble that 


prclate had given him, made him look upon all occaſions of 


Ne 7 


WD uarrelling with him as ſo many dangerous quickſands, 


WF bich he was refolved to avoid. But his precautions ſerved 
buly to render Anſelm more imperious than before the con- 
eh. The archbiſhop, perceiving the king, for fear of being 


» W 


engaged in freſh diſputes, refrained from meddling with ec- 


Eleliattical affairs, took the opportunity to proſecute, with 
We utmoſt rigour, the pricits who obſtinately perſiſted in 
2&ccping their wives. His diſgrace and long abſence made 
zem hope they ſhould at length be freed from his perſecu— 
$013. But he quickly let them ſee, that, when once he be- 


s. 


e. 


o 


Particularly Robert de Stuteville, and William de Ferrars. King Henry 

Mac! on his fide William earl of | Eyrenx, Robert earl of Mellent, William 

4 of Warren, ear! of Maine, &c. Ord. Vitalis. 

And of Norman barons, William Criſpin, William de Ferrars, Robert 
* Stutcville, ſenior, Eadmer. | 

La the kin 

eir u 
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4 as not acting for them, but for himſelf. All theſe ſuccours 
Enabling, the duke to give his brother battle, he marched 
Towards him with that reſolution. The two armies were 
almoſt equal in number. Robert had more foot, but not ſo 


177 


gun an affair, he never left it unfiniſhed. Some time after 
his return, he called a ſynod, where, at his inftance, ſevere 
penalties were decreed againſt all clergymen who lived in the 
ſtate of matrimony. There were even ſome that were de- 
prived of their livings. But to far was this rigour tron 
having any good effect, that it only proved the occaſion of 


the clergy's committing real crimes, in order to avoid the 


pretended excels they were engaged in before. 

The King did not much concern himſclt in this regulation 
of the ſynod. It was indifferent to him whether the clergy 
married or lived ſingle. And therefoic he left the archbiſhop 


to act as he pleaſed, without interpoſing in an affair that 


concerned him not. He was going to have another upon 
his hands more worthy his regard. Lewis the groſs, kiny; 
of France, who had ſucceeded his father Philip, looking 
upon Henry, fince his acquitition of Normandy, as a verv 
formidable neighbour, was ſeeking means to humble his 
overgrown power. To execute this project, he defigned 
to make ule of William, furnamed Crito, ſon of Robert, a 
young prince of great hopes, but under age. How careful 
ſoever he was to conceal his defigns, Henry had notice of 
them, and patted ſuddenly into Normandy, where he order- 
ed his nephew to be taken into cuſtody, to prevent any in- 
lurrection upon his account. Lewis, perceiving his defion 
had taken air, deferred the execution of it to 2 better oppor - 
tunity. Mean time, the young prince having made his eſ— 
cape by the help of his tutor, was carried to Paris, and 
other courts, where he in vain {olicited tor aſſiſtance to reco- 
ver his father's dominions. The neighbouring princes ftood 


too much in awe of Henry to engage in ſuch an undertaking, 


- * O * * . 
As for the Normans, though many of them were well inclin- 


ed to the ſon of their fovercign, and ſeveral even contributed 
privately towards his maintenance, they durſt not openly 
declare in his favour. 

[1109] Henry having ſpent the winter and part of the 
ſummer in Normandy, returned to England, where foon after 
embatladors came to him trom the emperor Henry IV. to 


demand his daughter Matilda in Marriage. He very joytully 


received the propoſal, and as ſoon as the articles were agreed 
upon, the wedding was celebrated by proxy. But as the 
princeſs was very young, the continued in England till the 
year following, when the was ſent to the eniperor her fpoufe 
with a magnificent retinue, and a very contiderable fun tor 
her dower. 

„His daughter's marriage furniſhed the king with a pretence 
to lay a tax of three ſhillings on cvery hide of land. This 
tax brought him an unmenic ſum, it it be true, as ſome prc- 
tend to calculate it, that it was equal to 824,8 50l. of out 


preſent money. The cuſtom of raiſing money tor the mar- 


riage of the king's eldeſt daughter was introduced by this 
prince, and very duly practiſed by his ſucceflors, who found 
it too beneficial to ſuffer it to be loſt ®, Hence may be ſcen 
how prejudicial to a free people ſuch innovations are, that 
become as a law by one ſingle precedent, 

Before the marriage was folemnized, death took out of the 
world Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, a learned prelate 
for that age, but haughty and bigotted to the lait degree, 
It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his zeal for the court of 
Rome, his firmneſs in the affair of inveſtitures, and his con- 
ſtant endeavours to eſtabliſh the celibecy of the clergy in Eng- 
land, entitled him to a place in the calendar. As ſoon as 
Anſelm was laid in his grave, the king ſeized the reveneus of 
the archbiſhoprick, and kept them in his hands for five years, 
The clergy were in hopes, the perſecution they had ſuffered, 
during his life, would end with Antclm's death; but the court 
of Rome was no leſs zealous to ſupport what the archbiſhop 
had done folely by its orders. Beſides the king, who was 
very unwilling to break with the pope, ſtrictly enjoined the 
execution of what was eſtabliſhed. So the clergy were oblig- 
ed to obſerve a ſeeming continency, by being debarred from 
marrying. But they privately made themſelves amends tor 
this reſtraint, in the commiſſion of the moſt enormous crimes. 
At leaſt, this is what the authors of that age make no ſcruple 
to lay to their charge. 


[1110] The year 1110 was memorable for the revival of 


learning at Cambridge®, from whence it had been long ba- 
nithed, According to the general opinion, Edward the elder 


goods of thoſe that entertained them, or. abuſed their perſons, ſhould, if 
proved, have their eyes put out, or their hands aud feet cut oll. 

* Counterteits of money were puniſhed with loſs of eyes and genitals. 
Eadmer. 

Or rather a great council in London. Eadmer. 

m This was one of the ancient aids due to the king from all his tenants; 
and was practiſed in Normandy, and alſo in Naples, where the Normans 
ſettled. It was no otherwiſe introduced by Henry I. but as he happened to 
be the firſt Norman king that married his eldeſt daughter. 

» Or rather firſt inſtitution. Petr, Eleſenſis. 


He 


F 
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had formerly founded an univerſity there. But the town had 
ſuffered ſo much by the Daniſh wars, that learning fell to 
decay, and never flouriſhed again till the time we are ſpeak- 
ing of. | 
[1111] The following year Henry croſſed the ſea, to ſtop 
the progreſs of Fulk earl of Anjou, who had cauſed the city 
of Conſtance in Normandy to revolt. Elias, earl of Maine, 
having eſpouſed the intereſt of Fulk, and being taken pri- 
ſoner in a battle, was put todeath ®. Henry thought this in- 
ſtance of ſeverity neceflary, to ſtrike a dread into the Normans, 
of whoſe revolt he was apprehenſive, well knowing France 
would be ready to protect them. ; 
[1112] Before the king went to Normandy, he admitted 
into England great numbers of Flemings, who, by the 1n- 
undation of the ſea in their own country, were compelled to 
ſeck for new habitations. He planted them firſt in the waſte 
parts of Yorkſhirc?. But upon the complaints made to him 
after his return, he removed them to the country conquered 
from the Welſh, about Ros and Pembroke. Their poſterity 
continue there to this day, retaining ſo much of their old 
cuſtoms and language, as diſtinguiſhes them plainly from the 
Welſh, and ſhows they are of foreign extraction. 
Henry had not time to make a long ſtay in England 9. 
1113] The year after, he was obliged to pals into Nor- 
mandy, where the king of France had kindled a treſh war, 
by perſuading the carl of Anjou to take up arms again. This 
war gave him ſome trouble, but he happily ſurmounted all 
difficulties. Lewis had even the mortification to ſee the earl 
of Anjou deſert him, who, by that defection, reaped the ad- 
vantage of marrying his daughter to prince William, ſon of 


king Henry. During the king's ſtay in Normandy, he had 


the ſatisfaction of having his moſt inveterate enemy Robert 
de Beleſme fall into his hands, who was fent into England, 
and kept priſoner all his life". Theſe troubles being over, 
Henry returned to England, where he lived in peace the five 
following years, without any diſturbance, except from the 
Welſh, who now and then made ſome incurſions. 

[1114] During this calm, the pope and clergy* at laſt prevail- 
el upon him to permit the vacancies in the church to be filled, 
particularly the fee of Canterbury, the revenues of which 
he had now enjoyed five years. As ſoon as he had given 
his conſent, a ſynod was convened, where Ralph, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, was unanimouſly choſen archbiſhop, to the great 
ſatisfaction of the people, by whom he was very much ei- 
teemed. Thurſtan, one of the king's chaplains, was nomi— 
nated to the ſee of York. At the fame time all the other 
yacancies were filled, but with ſuch partiality to the Nor- 
mans, as gave the Englith juſt cauſe to complain. 

The Welſh growing more and more troubleſome on the 
borders, Henry determined not to chaſtiſe them only, but 


root them out entirely. To execute this barbarous reſolu— 


tion, he entered Wales with a numerous army, divided into 
three bodies, in order to ſurround them on all ſides. But 
upon his approach, they having retired to their mountains, 
it was not poſhble for him to attack them. However, he 
kept them long inveſted, but at laſt finding there was no 
(trawing them from their retreat, conſented to make peace, 
At his return to London, he received news of the conſum— 
nation of his daughter Matilda's marriage, and her corona- 
tion at Mentz. | | | 

[1115] Shortly after, Henry paſſed once more into Nor- 
mandy, where he cauſed the ſtates to ſwear fealty to prince 
William his fon, who was then twelve years of age. The 
next year, he took the ſame precaution with regard to Eng- 
land, in order to ſecure the crown in his family. To this end 
ne ſummoned a general aſſembly at Saliſbury, where all that 
were prelent promiſed to acknowledge prince William tor 


> He being put to death in 1110, Fulk earl of Anjou, who had married 
£lias's only daughter, ſeized upon the earldom, and refuſed to do Henry 
homage for it, Huntingd. Brompt. | | 

? Many ot them flocked over in the reign of king William his father, and 


_ allo lately in his own ; as they came in very great ſwarms, they became a 


burden to the nation: whereupon Henry at firſt planted them in the waſte 


parts of Northumberland, and afterwards removed them into Wales in the 
year 1111. What drew them over here, was that Queen Maud, Henry's 
mother, was daughter to Baldwin V. earl of Flanders. The Flemings- 
wiy, 2 work of theirs, is to be ſeen in Pembrokeſhire, extending through a 
long tract of land. Malmſb. Flor. Wig. Camden, | 

It docs not appear he was in England from Auguſt 1111, to July 1113. 
Zee Sax. Ann, 

In the caſtle of Warham, Sax. Ann. | 

 Eadmer fays, he did it by the perſuaſion of his biſhops and great men, p. 
110. 

© Malmfbury ſays, “ All the freemen of England and Normandy, of 
* whatſoever order and dignity, or to what lord ſoever they were vaſſals or 
* tenants, were made to do homage, and ſwear fealty to William, ſon of 
* king Henry and queen Matilda.“ But this is nothing like a parliament, 
Polydore Virgil, and from him Stow and Speed's chronicle, commence the 
beginning of our parliaments from this aſſembly, but without citing the leaſt 
authority for it. 

u He was there already, and had been ever ſince the year 1116, after 
Enter, Say, Ann, | | 


in his own way. Theobald, carl of Blois, his nephew 


the only ſon of duke Robert, unjuſtly detained in prifg: 


ſent to him, how much he wronged his reputation, he mild. 


that followed it, and have confounded this war in 1118, with that which 


their ſovereign, after the death of the king his father, ,..' 


took their oath to him. {1116] From this - after}. 


ſome pretend to date the original of the right of the con. 


mons fitting in parliament. They maintain, that, in h. 


tation of what was practiſed in Normandy, Henry ſum, | 
ed the commons as well as the nobility and clergy, and de 
this was the firſt time the repreſentatives of the people d 


admitted to fit in parliament *. Others affirm, the general 
ſemblies of the nation had been diſuſed before this. In fg. 


there are who aſſure us, this aſſembly was the firſt that u. 
ſtyled a parliament. Of theſe three opinions the firſt c. 
never be proved, the ſecond is evidently falſe, and the th. 
very uncertain. | | 

[1117] Ever fince Lewis the Groſs came to the croyy ,; 
France, he had never ceaſed to diſturb Henry, either! 
countenancing the malecontents in Normandy, or ſtirring g 
the neighbouring princes againſt him. Though he en, 
took cure to act underhand, yet Henry was not ignorant th. 
he was the ſole ſupport of all theſe little troubletome chemie 
and therefore to be even with him, undertook to combat hj- 

100 
to his ſiſter Adela, being diſpleaſed with the king or Fre. 
Henry excites him to revenge, and, perſuading him to ta. 
up arms, lends him a powerful aid. Lewis, on his part, h. 
veſted William Crito, fon of Robert, with the duchy g 
Normandy, promiſing to aſſiſt him with all his forces tot; 
poſſeſſion. Supported by France, and Baldwin carl of Fl. 
ders, the young prince attempted to wreft Normandy tro 
the king his uncle. Lewis did not now proceed under; | 
but openly. He claimed, as ſovereign lord of Norman 
a right to diſpoſe of that duchy, and eſpecially in tavour g 
1118] His army being reinforced by a confiderable body g 
troops brought him by the earl of Flanders, he entered Neg. 
mandy with a defign to put William in poſſeſſion. 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of his enemies projce, | 
he made great preparations for the war, of which the bus 
liſn were obliged to bear the whole charge. When all i, | 
ready, he crofled the ſea”, and joining forces with the dul 
of Bretange and earl of Blois, he advanced towards the ne. | 
mies to give them battle. But Lewis, not thinking prob 
to expect him, choſe to retire, covered with confufion at 
own ill meaſures, and the ruin of his projects by Henry's d. 
ligence x. Inſtead of maintaining what he had undertake, 
he ſent propoſals of peace to Henry, which were accept | 
on condition he reſtored Giſors, then in his hands. Afar 
ſigning the treaty, Henry ſpeedily returned into England“ 
to prevent the entrance of a legate, ſent by the pope withou: | 
his permiſſion. Queen Matilda died ſome months after, l. 
mented by all the Englith, as well for her merit as deſcen 
from their ancient kings ?. 55 | 

Mean time, the king of France had ſtill his former projc 
in view. Henry neglecting to demoliſh the caſtle of Gijors de. 


ex? * 


cording to the late treaty, Lewis took occaſion from then Þ 


ſuddenly to invade Normandy, and commit great ravages 


However, Henry remained quiet in England *, ſceming u 


take no notice of this inſult. All the world was amazed! 
his careleſſneſs. Nay, many aſcribed it to want of courage. | 
At length, one of his courtiers taking the freedom to repic- | 


ly anſwered, he had learnt of the king his father, that th} 
beſt way to vanquiſh the French, was, to let them vent thc! | 
firſt fury. But to ſhow his ſlowneſs was not the- effect ©} 
tear, he ſoon after paſſed into Normandy * with a power! 
army, and offered his enemy battle. | 1118.] Lewis accej'- | 
ing the challenge, the two armies engaged. During the fight, 


a French cavalier, named Critpin, perſonally attacked 3: Ba 


% The French hiſtorians make no mention of this retreat, or of the pe! 


renewed the fame year after the delivering up Giſors. Rapin, | 
* It does not appear that king Henry returned to England upon this 0c 
cation. Eadmer expretly ſays, that the legate waited upon the king at Ro | 
Ihe legate was Anſelm, nephew to the late archbiſhop of that nunc. 
She died the firſt of May, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. 
was a pious and charitable princeis. Among other works ſhe built an bt 
pitale tor lepers in London; and the priory of Chriſt church within © | 
gate, Sax. Ann. M. Paris. Malmſb, Once as ſhe was crofiing the 1! 
Lea at Oldford near London, the was well waſhed; and in danger ot ity 
drowned : whereupon ſhe cauſed two ſtone bridges to be built, in à Pc. 
one mile diſtant from the Oldford; one over the Lea at the head ci 
town of Stratford, and the other over another ſtream thereof, comm") | 
called Channel's bridge, and made the king's highway of gravel between tie 
two bridges. She gave alſo certain manors, and a mill called Wiggon-%% | 
to the abbeſs of Barking, for the repairing of the fame bridges and , 
Theſe were the firſt ſtone bridges in England. And becaule they “ 


arched like a bow, the town of Stratford was afterwards called Strato 


by Bow. Stow's Annals, Haywards life of Henry I. 5 
„This is a miſtake. He lay ſtill at Roan---Apud Rothomagum & ©" Þ 
tinebat. Malmſb. | 3 
This likewiſe is a miſtake. He was there already. ; 


. 
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hat, notwithſtanding his helmet, the king was all 
blood. However, he continued the combat. The fight 
his blood rouzing his courage, he diſcharged ſo furious a 


plow at his adverſary, that he tumbled him trom his horle, 
und took him priſoner. This action raiſed ſuch emulation 
among his troops, that, at laſt, after a ſharp engagement, 
the enemy was obliged to quit the field. The ſtandard of 
France was taken and ſent in triumph to Roan®. Some time 


Zafter, the two kings came to a ſecond battle © the ſucceſs 


*RKchercof was doubttul, both fides claiming the victory. 


In a 


word, this war proved very ſharp, and not a little trouble- 


Home to the two monarchs. 
* 1119] Whilſt hoſtilities were continued on both ſides 


ith equal warmth, Lewis endeavoured to take advantage of 


the refidence of pope Calixtus II, then in France, to embroil 


is enemy in new troubles. He was in hopes, the pope, be— 


A ng of the houſe of Burgundy, would be eafily induced to fa- 


Four his defigns. And therefore, without diſcovering his in- 


tentions, he prevailed with him to convene a council at 


Rheims, to which the Engliſh biſhops were ſummoncd. 


Hlcnrv, not miſtruſting any thing from that quarter, readily 
permitted them to be preſent at the council. He only or- 


dcred them, when they took their leave, to ſalute the pope 


dom. 


Sn his name, to hearken to his apoſtolical precepts, but to 
take care to bring none of his new inventions into the King- 
The council conſiſted moſtly of French biſhops, ſome 
pf whom being intruſted with the king's ſecret, made heavy 


"complaints againſt Henry. They even propoſed to excom- 


the cruſade, was under the church's protection. 


municate him, for unjuſtly detaining the perſon and domi— 
nions of the duke of Normandy his brother, who, as one of 
This mo— 


tion would doubtleſs, have been approved by the majority, 


had not the pope, who was unwilling to break with Henry, 
evaded it, by undertaking to exhort him himfelt to do juſtice 
to his brother. Some time after, Calixtus came to Giſors, 
where he had a long conference with the king, intimating, it 
was the council's defire that Robert ſhould be reſtored to his 
dominions. Henry replied, he had not taken Normandy 
From his brother, but from deflolute men and robbers, that 
were confuming the inheritants of his anceſtors, given up to 
them by Robert. Adding, he had not proceeded of his own 
bead, but by the ſolicitations of the nobility, clergy, and peo— 
ple of Normandy, who carneſtly beſought him to prevent the 
utter deſolution of the church. He took care to ſtrengthen 
theſe reaſons with magnificent preſents, which wrought ſo 
upon the pope and the cardinals, his attendants, that at 
their return, they gave out, they had never ſeen a more elo— 
quent prince. aus Calixtus, relinquiſhing the intereſt of 
the impriſoncd duke, uſed his endeavours to procure a peace 
between the two kings , in which he ſucceeded the next 
ear ©. 
# [1120] As ſoon as the peace was concluded, Henry, im- 
Patient to return to England, from whence he had been long 
ablentt, embarked at Barfleur with a numerous retinue of 
nobles. William, his fon, who was then fixteen years of 
ages, took with him in his veſſel, all the young nobility, to 
gender his paſſage more agreeable. As he failed laſt, he had 
a mind to overtake the king his father, and promiſed the ſea— 
men a reward if his ſhip arrived firſt, This idle emulation 
= © The king gave twenty marks to the man who brought it, His horſe 
Was alto taken, and ſent back to him neut day by Henry. Lewis was left 
Jon, and loſt himſelf in a wood, from whence a countryman conveyed him, 
without knowing him, to Andeley, where the remains of his army were re— 
Urcd. Ord. Vitahs. 
It does not appear that it was any thing like a battle. Lewis ſent in- 
ed and challenged Henry to a ſecond fight, but he did not think fit to ac- 
pt ot the challenge. P. Daniel, | 
be articles of which were, 1. That all caſtles and ſtrong holds taken 
che late war ſhould be mutually reitored, and the pritoners on both ſides 
R liberty without ranſom. 2. That Henry ſhould do homage for Nor- 
andy, But Henry thinking it a diminution of his royal dignity to do this 
home in perſon, he made his fon William do it; whe then received the in- 
Weititure of that duchy from the hands of the king of France; and ali the 
cat men of Normandy ſwore fealty to him. Ord. V ital. Tyrrel. P'. 
nich. — Prince William went, in the year 1119. in May, to his father in 
Pormandh, and there married, in June the ſame year, Matilda, daughter 


rulk carl of Anjou; the marriage was folemnized at Liſicux in Bur- 


ane). Sax, Ann, Malmſb. Tyrrel. 
ether Daniel lays, the pope threatened Henry to excommunicate him, 
an (il o. But the Engliſh hiftorians ſpeak in a different manner of this in- 
Pier. Rapin, | 
& Almoſt tive years; namely, ever fince after Eaſter, in 1116. 

Ile mutt have been near eighteen, fince he was born in 1102. S, Du- 
. 
4 It was in or near the harbour of Barfleur, 
Called Chateraſe, Hoveden. 5 
All the hiſtorians agree there was but one eſcaped, and that a butcher, 
here periſhed in this ſhipwreck a hundred and forty officers and ſoldi- 
iy ity ſailors, with the officers belonging to the ſhip ; many of the nobi- 
ol both ſexes, &c. about three hundred in all. Moſt of them were 
k, See 8. Dunelm. Ord. Vitalis. This was looked upon as a juſt 


N our hiſtorians, for their being polluted with the fin of ſodomy, 
Umder 17. 


Ord. Vitalis. 
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7 king of England, and ſtruck him twice on the head with ſuch 


was probably the caiiſe of the misfartune that beſel him. As 
the pilot in order to get before the king, kept too near the 
ſhore on the coaſt of England”, the ſhip touched upon a 
rock i, and ſplit. In the tright cauſed by this accident, the 
ſcamen's firſt care was to hoiſt out the boat, in order to fave 
the prince, and, indeed, by their diligence, he was now out of 
danger. But, as he was making oft, the cries of Matilda, 
his natural ſiſter, induced him to row back to take her in. 


His approach, giving others opportunity to leap in, the boat 


funk with its load, without any poſhbility of ſaving the 
prince, Of all that ſtaid in the ſhip, there were but very few* 
that eſcaped by ſwimming. From theſe the circumſtances 
of this tragical accident came to be known. Among thoſe 
that periſhed in the waves, were, beſides the prince, one of 
his natural brothers, called Richard, Matilda his fiſter, coun- 
tels of Perche, Lucia, the king's neice, the carl of Cheſter, 
and ſeveral lords, whole debauched lives, as is pretended, 


but too juſtly brought down this judgment on their heads! 


[1121] This unexpected accident made ſuch impreſſion on 
the King, that he was never atter feen to laugh. However, 
his extreme defire to repair his loſs, made him refolve to 
marry Adeliza, daughter of Geoffrey, carl of Louvain. Bur 
he had not the ſatisfaction he expected from this marriage, 
{ſhe never proving with child. | 

The fame year the Welth made an incurſion into Cheſhire, 
under the conduct of Griftyn, prince of North Wales. They 
burnt ſeveral caſtles, and committed ſuch ravages that they 
drew the Englith arms into their own country. Henry, at the 
head of his troops, made fome progreſs at firſt, but one day, 
wanting to ſeize a certain paſs, he fell into an ambuſh, where 
he loſt many of his men, and was himſelf firuck by an arrow, 
on his breaſt-plate. This accident, and the fear of not end- 
ing the war ſo ſucceſsfully as he expected, prevented him 
trom proceeding any farther, he made a peace with Griftyn. 
However, he obliged him to give hoftages, and a thouſand 
head of cattle, to defray the charges of the war. 

Shortly after, death took out of the world Ralph, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This prelate was of an unblameable 
lite, but fo great a ſtickler for the prerogatives of his ſee, that 
he could not bear the leaſt infringement, even in things of 
the ſmalleſt conſequence. For inſtance, on the folemn feſ- 
tivals, when the king was wont to wear his crown, he would 
not ſuffer him to put it on himſelf, pretending, that office be- 
longed, on all occaſions, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
The metropolitical ſee continued vacant till the next year, 
when Curboil m, abbot of St. Bennet's, was elected by a ſynod 
held at Wincheſter for that purpoſe l. | 

[1123] Henry imagined, by the peace with the king of 
France, he had removed all occaſions of war beyond ſea, and 
that none would dare for the tuture to diſpute with him the 
poſſefſion of Normandy. Nevertheleſfs, Waleran de Mallent, 
lord of Pont-Audemer, created him freſh troubles, which 
obliged him to pats once more into that duchy. This lord, 
who was in great credit with the Normans, and ſecretly coun- 
tenanced by the king of France, undertook to reſtore Wil- 
liam Crito to his dominions. This project was in ſuch for- 
wardneſs, that the country was going to revolt, if the king 
had not ſpeedily repaired thither“. On his arrival, he laid 
ſiege to Pont-Audemer, and took it. After which, he added 
loine works to the caſtles of Caen, Roan, and Arques, and re- 


The loſs of this young prince was not very unhappy for the Engliſh nation, it 
that be true which Brompton relates from Malmſbury, (though we cannot 
find it in his hiſtory) that he had fuch an averſion to the Engliſh, that he 
threatened, if ever he came to be king, he would make them draw the plough 
like oxen. By this fatal accident the perſons, honours, and eſtates of the 
heirs of moſt of the great men where in Henry's power, by which means he 
ſtrengthened his intereſt in England, by matrying their widows, daughters 
and hfters, to his courtiers and Officers. Ord. Vit. M. Paris. 

n He was prior of Chich, or St. Oſith in Eſſex, not of St. Bennet's. 

n At Glouceſter. Sax. Ann. The ſame year king Henry cut a dike 
from Torkſey to Lincoln, between the Wiltham, and the Trent, ſeven miles 
in length. It is called Foſs-Dike. S. Dunelm. Camden, And the ſame 
year Ralph biſhop of Durham, laid the foundations of Norham caſtle, upoi 
the Tweed. S. Dunelm. ibid. | 

o The firit that declared for William Crito, was Almeric, earl of Mont- 
fort and Evreux ; who was joined by Waleran and Robert, the ſons of Ro- 
bert earl of Mellent, William de Romara, Hugh de Monttort, Hugh of 
Newcaſtle, William Dupel!, Baldric de Braye, Pagan de Giſors, &c, Ord. 
Vital, Sax. Ann. P'. Daniel, p. 214, &. King Henry finding that theſe 
barons were ſupported by the king of France, declared war againſt him; 
and not long after both armies came to an engagement near the village of Te- 
roude, about two or three leagues from Roan, on March 26; wherein the 
French were routed. Earl Waleran, Hugh de Montfort, and Hugh of 
Newcaſtle, with eighty other knights, were taken priſoners. Againſt whom 
king Henry proceeded with great ſeverity, notwithſtanding the interceſſion 
of the earl of Flanders, who was then at his court. The carl of Mallent 
was forced to ſurrender his whole inheritants to Henry, to ſave his life; 
though he was reſtored to it in 1129. Hugh of Newcaitle was kept a pti- 
ſoner tive years; and Hugh of Montfort eighteen at Glouceſter, Geoftrey 
de Tourville, Odard de Pine, and Luke de Barre, had their eyes put out. 
Thoſe that fignalized themſelves in this battle, were, Eudo de Borling, Wil- 
liam de Tancarville, king Henry's chamberlain, William de Graidcgurt, &c- 
Ord. Vitalis. Sax. Ann. P. Daniel, &c. 
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inforced the garriſons. [1124] Theſe precautions put a ſtop 


to the Normans, who did not think themſelves able to exe- 


cute their defigns. However, Waleran de Mellent, and the 
carl of Montfort, his aflociate, kept the field with ſome 
troops. But being drawn into an ambuſh, they were both 
taken priſoners, and the reſt remained quiet. 

[1125] Whilſt the king was in Normandy, cardinal John 
de Crema, the pope's legate, came into England. The defign 
of his coming, was to complete the reformation of the pre- 
tended great abuſe of the clergy's marrying, which they ſtill 
did, notwithſtanding all the precautions to the contrary. 
The legate was received with great pomp, though the people 
were little pleaſed with it, not being uſed to ſee legates exer- 
cifing their authority in the kingdom. A ſynod being con- 
vened by the legate at London, he cauſed ſeveral rigorous 
cannons to be paſſed againſt ſuch eccleſiaſticks, as perſiſted in 
keeping their wives. Theſe canons, however, were not ca- 
pable to ſtop this pretended licentiouſneſs, though the King 
ſtrictly enjoined their obſervance. But Henry's aim was not 
ſo much to prevent the clergy from marrying, as to obtain 
of the pope, by this ſeeming zeal, a power to execute the 
deerees of the councils on this article, as it happened in the 
year 1129. When once he was inveſted with this authority, 
he gave the prieſts leave, without ſcruple, to keep their wives, 
upon payment of ſo much money for a diſpenſation. ; 

[1127] The king had now, for fix years, been expecting 
in vain, that God would bleſs him with children by his ſecond 
wife. When he found, after ſo long a time, there was no 
likelihood of obtaining what he defired, he was quite out of 
hopes. However, to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his family, he 
re ſolved to cauſe his daughter Matilda, who, fince the empe- 
ror's death, was returned to England , to be acknowledged 
the preſumptive heir to the crown. The advantage this prin- 
ceſs had, ot being deſcended by the mother's fide, from the 
ancient Saxon kings, cndeared her to the Engliſh, who were 
not yet inured to the Norman yoke. On the other hand, for 
want of a prince of their own nation, it was the intereſt of 
the Normans, to place on the throne, a grand-daughter of 
William the Conqueror, to whom they were indebted for all 
their poſſeſſions in England. The caſe ſtanding thus, the 
king was in hopes to ſucceed in his defign, and aſſembled all 
the unmediate vaſlals of the crown 4. Among the lords, pre- 
ſent at this great council, where, Stephen, earl of Boulogne, 
the king's nephew, and David, king of Scotland“, on ac- 
count of the fiefs he held in Englands. All the members of 
the aſſembly conſenting to the king's propoſal, David and 
Stephen were the firſt that took the oath to Matilda, in calc 
the king her father, died without Hue male. | 

This affair being tranſacted to the king's ſatisfaction, he 
married the empreſs to Geoffrey Plantagenet, ſon ot Fulk, 
earl of Anjout, who had reſigned his dominions to his ſon, 
in order to go and take poſſeſſion of the crown of Jeruſalem, 
upon the death of Baldwin II. his father-in-law. The king, 
in making choice of earl Geoffrey for his daughter, conſulted 
his own intereſt more than Matilda's inclination. This prin- 
ceſs, widow to an emperor, thinking it a diſparagement to 
marry the carl of Anjou, very unwillingly gave her conſent, 
and not without ſome compulſion from her tather. As he was 
in continual apprehenſions that William Crito, his nephew, 
would take Normandy from him, he thought he could not 
do better than ſecure Geoffrey in his intereſt, that he might 
be always ready to aſſiſt that dutchy, in caſe of attack. 

If Matilda ſhowed ſome reluctance to comply with her fa- 
ther's will, the Engliſh and Norman barons ſeemed no leſs 
tiſlatisfied with this alliance. They imagined they ought to 
have been conſulted in an affair which was to give them a 
king. Moreover, ſome had ſecretly flattered themſelves with 
one day mounting the throne, by marrying the-empreſs. It 
was caly therefore to foreſee, that the oath, by which the 

king meant to bind them, would be of little force after his 
death. But beſides that, he imagined none would venture to 
break it, his dread of the king of France, and William Crito, 
cauſed him to conſider only the preſent advantage procured 
him by the marriage of his daughter. 

[1128] He was very juſtly apprehenſive of a league, be- 
tween Lewis and William Crito. The king of France no 
longer concealing his deſign of putting the young prince 


After her huſband's death, in 1125, ſhe came to the king her father in 
Normandy : aud in 1126, came over to England along with him. Brompt. 
Sax. Ann. | 

4 The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and thanes. Sax. Ann. 

He came to England in 1126, after Michaelmas, and ſpent a whole year 
here, Sax. Ann. 

» Namely, Huntingdonſhire, Northumberland, and Cumberland. 

He ſent her, after Whitſuntide, to Normandy, where ſhe was attended 
by Robert earl of Glouceſter, and Brian, fon of Alan Fergeant, earl of 
Kichmond, with orders that the marriage ceremony thould be performed by 
the archbiſhop of Roan, Henry himſelf went over into Normandy, Auguſt 


cent managed him fo artfully, that he was owned by him fi 


to bed of a prince, named Henry, after his grandfatber] 
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in poſſeſſion of his father's dominions, had now inveſted hin | 
with the earldom of Flanders, the better to enable him ,, | 


wage war with the king his uncle. To preven his enemy!“ 


deſigns, Henry uſed two methods, with equal ſucceſs, Th. 
firſt was, to carry the war into France. The ſecond to e. 
gage the Flemings to riſe againſt their new earl, and join wi, 
Theodoric, of Alſatia, who pretended to Flanders. Pu. 


ſuant to his ſcheme he entered France with a powerful arg, © 
whilſt, on the other hand, the towns of Flanders openly de. 
Aloſt was the firſt William yy. | 


clared againſt his nephew. 


W R 


dertook to reduce to obedience, by a ſiege, which laſted 1g, © 


enough to give his rival time to come to its relief. Willi, | 
* * . . J : 
having intelligence of Theodoric's approach, went to mea 


him, and gaining a complete victory, returned to the fich 


The defeat of the landgrave of Alſatia, would have diſabtt 
the beſieged to hold out any longer, if in one of their (allj,, | 
William had not received a wound, of which he died in; 
few days. This young prince was endued with courage, a, 
ſeveral other good qualities. But, to avoid the misfortury: 
the duke his father had drawn upon himſelf by his profyj.. 
neſs, he ran into the contrary extreme w. This failing, join.“ 
ed to ſome acts of violence committed by him in Flanders.“ 
and his immoderate love of women, gained him the har 
of the Flemings, and diſpoſed them to liſten to the ſolicit. 
tions of the king his uncle. The unlucky accident of th; | 
prince's ſudden death, and the preſence of the Engliſh arm 
in France, obliged Lewis to defiſt from his projects, and cor. | 
clude a peace with Henry. From that time, to the day i | 
his death, the King had no more quarrels with France, Ne. | 
ther do we find in the reſidue of his reign, which laſted ef; 
years longer, but very few occurrences worth notice, t\, | 
principal of which I am going to relate. | 
[1130] In the goth year of his reign, being likewiſe the 
zoth of the century, Henry went over to Normandy, wher; 


ele 


he ſpent the beſt part of a year. His principal buſineſs i | 


an interview with pope Innocent II. whom, at length, he! 
owned for the true pope, though Anacletus, his rival, wy | 
maſter of Rome. The chief difficulty, in this affair, confil. | 
ed in the acknowledgment of Innocent, by France ; and, inf 
Henry's inclining, for that reaſon, to Anacletus. But Inno- 


pope, which did not a little turn to his advantage. 


Henry, when he returned to England, brought with hin |, 


his daughter Matilda, who, upon ſome difguit, was partd | 
from the carl her huſband. Upon his arrival, he called a g. 


neral aſſembly, where the oath of fealty to the empreſs us 


renewed, after which ſhe went back to her huſband, who de. 
fired her company. | 

[1132] The year 1132, was remarkable for the founding 
of an epiſcopal ſee at Carliſle, and the burning great part of 
London. As the houſes were moſtly built of wood, this ci; | 
was frequently ſubject to the like accidents. | 

[1133] The next year, a new occaſion of joy blotted oF 
the remembrance of this misfortune, Matilda was brongg! 


Immediately after the birth of this prince, the King aflemble'} 
all the great men, and cauſed them to renew the oath of te 
luccethon, in which the new-born prince was included. Thi 
was the third time he made'them take this oath, which, hov-F 
ever, was never the better obſerved. Matilda had two son 
more, namely, Geoffrey and William, of whom I ſhall hate 
occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. | | 

Towards the latter end of the ſummer, the king wer! 
over for the laſt time to Normandy. The day he embark: 
there was an eclipſe of the ſun, and two days after 2 g 
earthquake, flames of fire ifluins out of the clifts ot. 
carth with great violence. Some will have theſe accidens 
to be preſages of the King's death, which, however, did no 
happen till two years after. Robert, his eldeſt brother, die 
before him at the caſtle of Cardiffe, where he had becn !“ 
ſoner twenty-ſix years x. He was a prince of great cou? | 
and, for ſome time, of great reputation. His caſy, cars 
and profuſe temper made him loſe twice the opportun't! a1 
acquiring the crown of England, which he had a bet 
claim to, and perhaps was more deſerving of, than bis i 
thers. He was ſurnamed Courte-hoſe, either for wears !“ 
breeches very ſhort, or becauſe his legs were not long cn9%, 


26, to ſee the marriage concluded. Sax, Ann. Malmſb. Geoffrey. Ll 
oft Anjou, was but fifteen years old, P. Daniel, - 

» Taking hold of a man's lance, he was wounded in the ball ol "= 
thumb, which turning to a gangrene, he died five days after in St. Beis 
monaſtery, on July 27. Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. P. Daniel, p. 225. des“ 
tomb and epitaph in Sandford. ri 
* Loon which account he is in the Belgick hiſtories, ſurnames MI : 

yrrel, .& 
It was about twenty-ſeven, namely, from 1107, to 113% Feb97Þ 
Ord Vitals W. Gemetenn | 
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5 , proportion to the reſt of his body”. Some give him the 


orname of Courtcous, miſtaking the meaning of the word 
Courte-hoſe, and becauſe that name was ſuitable to his ge- 
ET ..ous temper. He was buried at Glouceſter, in the choir 


r the cathedral, where his tomb is ſtill to be feen®. 


. 135.] The death of Robert, was quickly followed by that 
eine king his brother. About the latter end of Auguſt, 
5 1355 he was ſeized with a violent illneſs, which carried him 
© in ſeven days. It is faid, he was the occaſion of it himſelf, 
1 eating to exceſs of ſome lampreys, ot which he was very 
Fond. He was then at the caſtle of Lyon, near Roan, a 
Place he much delighted in. When he tound he was near 
is end, he ſent for the carl of Glouceſter, his natural fon, 
und earneſtly recommended to him the concerns of the em— 
Preſs his daughter, without mentioning the carl of Anjou, 
is ſon-in-law, with whom he was dilplcated. 
he made his will, leaving to his domeſticks about fixty thou- 
Lind pounds ſterling. He ordered his debts to be punctually 
paid, and all arrears due to him to be remitted, He died on 
the ſecond of December „ in the fixty-eighth year of his 
Soc, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign. Hais body was cut in 


pieces, in order to be embalmedb, after the rude manner of 


"thoſe days, becauſe he was to be buried in England, in the 
abbey of Reading®. | 

Wee find in this prince, a great mixture of good and bad 
qualities. He was very courageous, and of a great capacity, 
both in military and civil affairs. His prudence in the admi— 
'piftration of his government, appeared chiefly in that during 

bis frequent voyages to Normandy, there was never any in— 


ſurrection in England, though the kingdom did not want 


malecontents. He was very regular in his diet. Never was 


he known to be guilty of any excels, in eating or drinking, 
except that which coſt him his lite. He was incxorable ro 
all malcfactors, being perſuaded, ſeverity was ablolutely ne- 
ecilarv to curb the licentiouſneſs introduced in the late reign, 
II cducation was the reverſe of that of William Rufus. 


Whercas Rufus had no learning at all, Henry was brought 


4 


pp to letters, ard made great progreſs in his ſtudies, Hence | 


be acquired the ſurname of Beauclerk, that is, the ſcholar, 


for in thoſe days, none but eccleſiaſticks troubled themſelves 


Malmſbury ſays, he was ſo named, becauſe he was ſmall of ſtature. 
* : He lies in the middle of the choir, where, not long after, was erected 
for him a tomb of wainſcot, in the form of a cheſt, with his image thereon 
Eroſs-legred, carved to the life in heart of oak. - Upon the pannels of the 
Fheſt are pencilled the arms of ſeveral of the worthies, and at the foot, the 
rns of France and England, quartered, which ſhow thele efcutcheons to be 
Þointed fince the reign of Henry IV. The parliament ſoldiers in Charles 
|. time, torc it to pieces, but the parcels (ready to be burnt) were bought 
df the toldiers by tir Humphrey Tracy, of Stanway, and after the reſtora- 
Bone put togother again, and beautified at his own charge, and defended 
Vith a wire tkreen. Sandford. Huntingdon ſays, he died of grief, for 
Sg torced to wear a caſt-off coat of the king his brother. 
XZ * Kapin, by miſtake, fays September. He died about midnight the firſt 
Ir December, being Sunday. | 
+ © Gervate of Canterbury, gives us the barbarous manner of embalming 
Þic king's body. They cut great gaſhes in his fleſh with kmves, and then 
2 ring it well with falt, wrapped it up in tanned ox hides to avoid the 
euch, which vas fo infectious, that a man who was lured to open his head, 
Wicd pr. ſently after. 
2 © Though there is no mention of this king's monument, the monks of 
Kencding are thought to erect a tomb anfwerable to the dignity of their 
amet,. Upon the ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, his bones are taid to be 
Kron oat wo mike room for a ſtable of horie:. The monaitery is now a 
Dwcllinz- houſe, Sandford. ; 
Among lis other buildings, was a magnificent palace at Woodſtock, to 
hich he adjoined a large park, incloſed with 2 ſtone wall, which is athrmed 
be the firſt park in England. Though there were afterwards fo great a 
Humber, lat there were computed more in this kingdom, than in all the 
Fin iſtian world befides. 
he reft of his natural children were: II. Richard, by the widow of 
nſkil, a nobleman in Oxfordſhire. He was drowned with prince William. 
SL. Reynild, created earl of Cornwal, in the 5th of Stephen, by Stbil, 
aughter of ur Robert Corbet, of Alceſter, in Warwickfhire. 
=D Edith, daughter of a northern gentleman. 
Without any particulars by W. Gemet. VI. William de Tracy, fo named 
ona ton in Normandy, VII. Henry, by Netta, daughter of Rees ap 
Tudor, prince of South Wales (wife atterwards of Gerald of Windtor, con— 
able of Pembroke caſtle, and anceſter of the carls of Kildare, in Ireland). 
He was born and bred, and lived and married in Wales, having two ſons, 
NI. ler and Robert, He loſt his life in the conflict betwiat Maguue, fon of 
e king of Norway, and Hugh Montgomery, earl of Shrewtburx, 1197. 
: III. Maud, wite of Rotro, earl of Perth. She was drowned with Prince 
FPunan. IX. Another Maud, married to Conan the grots, carl of Bre- 
3 X. Julian, married to Euſtace de Pacie, natural ſon of Willium de 
Retcvih, eldeſt fon and heir of William, and elder brother of Roger, earl 
Heréford, in England, 


Wcoun Beaumont, rather of Ermenguard, queen of William, king of Scot— 


Wii 


3 he molt memorable occurrences, not mentioned by Mr. Rapin, are 
n year 1112, there was a plague in England. (Sax. Ann.) 
&F * 3, Worceſter was burnt to the ground, in June. (S. Dunelm. 
> pt, p. 1005.) In 1114, October 10, the water was ſo low in 


Atter this, 


IV. Robert, 
9 
V. Gilbert, mentioned. 
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about books, and princes leaſt of all others. He retained all 
his life a reliſn for the ſciences, embibed in his youth. He 
had even built a palace at Oxford, where he often retired to 
divert himſelf with the converſation of the learned. His 
handſome face, his ſweet and ſerene looks, his free and open 
countenance, his affable carriage and agreeable converſation, 
prepoſſeſſed, at firſt fight, all the world in his favour. Theſe 


dne qualities would have rendered him an accompliſhed prince, 


had they not been fullied with many faults, among which, 
crucity, avarice, and an inordinate love of women, were 
molt predominant. The firſt appeared in the barbarous uſage 
of his eider brother. The ſecond, in his exorbitant and 
frequent taxes on the people. The third, in the great num. 
ber of baſtards by ſeveral miſtreſſes. I ſhall not ſtay to 
remark here his uſurpation of the crown, becauſe it may be 
objected, Robert's claim was not inconteſtable, by reaſon ot 
the diverſity of opinions on that ſubject. But for his injuſtice 
o 218 brother, in depriving him of his dominions, and de- 
taining him priſoner tiwenty-fix years, I think nothing can 
excule it. In order to atone in ſome meaſure for his milde- 
meanours, he founded the epiſcopal ſecs of Ely and Curlifle, 
and the abbeys of Reading, Hyde, Cheſter, with the priory 
ot Dunſtable%. This was the method of atoning for offences, 
much in vogue in thoſe days, which being very caſy for the 
rich and powerful, was long in uſe, and is ſtill practiſed to 
this day. The charter this prince granted the nation upon 
his acceſfion to the crown, is one of the moſt remarkable 
particulars of his reign, during which England enjoyed a 
very great plenty of all things. For a ſhilling might be 
bought as much corn as would ſerve one hundred men a day? 
and tor a groat, which was allo the price of a ſheep, as 
much hay and oats as twenty horſes could cat in the famc 
time. Ir is true, indeed, money was then much ſcarcer than 
at Pretent. | 

Henry left only one legitimate daughter, namely, the em- 
preſs Matilda, and twelve natural children. Among whom, 
Lobert, earl of Glouceſter, made the greateſt tigure®, as 
vell on account of his perſonal merit, as for his ſteady ad- 
herence to the empreſs his fiſter, as will be ſeen in the fol 
lowing reign*, | 


the Thames, for near twenty-four. hours, that people conld not only ride 
through between the bridge and the tower, but creat nuntbers of men and 
boys even patied it there on foot, the water hardly reaching up to.their 
knees, It was the tame in the Medway, at Yarmouth, and other Places. 
(Sax. Ann. Eadmer, p. 111. 8. Dunelm. p. 236. Brompt. p. 1005.) 
In 1110, and 1122, there were two carthquakes ia Glouceſterthire, Wäöot— 
cetter ſhire, and Somerſetſhire, (Sax. Ann.) In 1122, king Henrv ordered 
a wall to be built round Carlitle. (S. Dunchn. p. 240.) In 1423, May 
19, the city of Lincoln was almoſt all burnt down. (Sax. Anh.) Iu 1124, 
there was ſo great a dearth in England, that a horie load of wheat was fold 
for fix ſhillings, (Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 382.) In 1131, January 11; 
there was a reinarkable Aurora Borealis. (Sax. Ann. Mihnfb. p. 177.) 
The manner of paying in and computing the king's money. being thowng 
un the note at the end of Willum Rutus's reign, it may not be ants to ſhow 
here, how the royal revenue was levied and the manner of Hung it. Fir, 
as to the levying, the perſon principally intruſted, was the flicrift of each 
county, who, in thoſe days was an ofticer of great authority, However 
there were ſeveral other ſtated collectors and accomptants, namely, the et- 
cheators, the farmers, (or cuſtodes of ſuch towns and burghs as were not. 
within the ſherift's receipt) the cuſtodes cambii, or cuſtomers, tlie keepers 
of the wardrobe, and in general, all perſons who held bailywicks trom the 
king, or received any of his treaſure or revenue by impreſt, or otherwite, were 
obliged to render an account thereot, and in ſucceeding times the collectors 
of tailages, diſmes, quinzimes, &c. But in cate thete others could not cu— 
force the king's debtors to make _payinent, the ſheriff was armed with fut— 
ficient power to do it. The moſt ancient procels made uſe of, was the fun 


mons of the exchequer, which iffued twice a year into all the counties ot 


England, and was returnable againſt the times of holding the duo tcaccaria, 
namely, the ſcaccarium paſch, or exchequcr of KEaſter, and the ſcuccariun! 
St, Michaelis, or exchequer of Michaelmas, winch were the general terms 
for the ſherifts and other accomptants to py in their fermes or rents, and 
other iſſues of their baiywicks, _ This was the ordinary proceis, but upon 
urgent occaſions, the kings foinctimes iflued ſpecial writs to the theritts, and 
others concerned in collecting the revenue, commanding them to levy debts, 
&. with all ſpecd. Secondly, as to the manner of ifluing the king's mo- 
ney ; this was done ſeveral ways. Whilſt the money remained in the hands 
ot the ſherifts, fermers, and others, it was uf for the king, his chief jut- 
ticier, great officers of his court, treaſurer, or barons of the Exchequer, to 
order them by writ, to make proviſions and payments out of the money in 
their hands. This writ was ſometimes called warrantum, the ſheritf's war- 
rant, for, upon producing it, he had allowance made ro him de tanto upon 
his account. Sometimes the king's money was iflned by way of prett or im. 
preſt, de præſtito, either out of the receipt of exchequer, the wardrobe, o. 
other the king's treaſurics,.. Lmpre{t leems-to-have been of the nature of 
a concreditum or accommodatum, and when a man had money impreſted to 
him, he became accountable to the crown tor the tame. In the fifth year of 
king Stephen, an accompt was rendered at the exchequer, of certain moneys 
impreſted to the accomptunt, when the emprets came into England, Mag. 
Rot. 5 Steph. According to ancient wage, the king's treaſure was to be 11- 
fred by virtue of a writ or mandte under the great and privy teal, and di. 
rected ivometimes ta the chief juſticier and barons. of the exchequer, but 
moit commonly to the treafurers aud chamberlain of the receipt. And the 
writ was tounded upon a bill or certificate from the exchequer or wardi obe, 

or other matter of record. But the utual writ tor iſfuing the king's money 

out of the exchequer, vas the liberate, (10 called from that word ated in it) 

directed to the treaſurer and chambertain. This writ was of two forts; a 


liberate for paying a ſum hac vice only; aud 4 liberate current or dernnt 


t0: 
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4. The Reign of King STEPHEN. | —ů 


ENRY imagined he had taken ſuch juſt meaſures to ſe- 
cure the ſucceſſion to the empreſs his daughter, that 
e-could not believe they would ever fail. The triple oath, 
by which he had bound the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
ſeemed to him a ſufficient fence againſt their ambition. At 
leaſt, he could not think, that, ſuppoſing ſome one ſhould 
irreligiouſly violate ſuch ſolemn engagements, the reſt would be 
willing to favour his deſigns. And yet, this tie, which ap- 
peared ſo ſtrong, could not hinder thoſe whom he leaſt ſuſ- 
pected, from contriving, even before his death, how to ren- 
der all his precautions ineffectual. We may have obſerved, 
in the three foregoing reigns, with what partiality riches, 
honours, and places, were beſtowed upon foreigners, parti- 
cularly upon thoſe who had any relation to the royal family. 
The three laſt kings, by excluding the Engliſh from their 
favours, in order to laviſh them on the Normans, were in 
hopes, by that means, to ſecure the crown in their family. 
But, on the contrary, by hcaping eſtates and honours on 
their relations, inſtead of gaining their children friends, they 
created them rivals. By ſtrengthening the foreigners againſt 
the Engliſh, they unadviſedly cheriſhed the ambition of the 
former, and put it out of the power of the latter to ſupport 
the royal family, when moſt in need of protection. | 
Among thoſe that ſhared the late king's favours, Stephen, 
earl of Boulogne, his nephew, was the moſt conſiderable. 
Adela, his mother, daughter of William the conqueror, 
brought the carl of Blois, her huſband, four ſons, of whom 
Theobald, the ſecond, ſucceeded his. father, the eldeſt being 
incapacitated by ſome natural defects. Stephen, the third 
ſon, was ſent into England to the king his uncle. Henry, 
the youngeſt, was a monk in the monaſtery of Clugni. Ste- 
phen's noble qualities ſoon gained him the eſteem and affec- 
tion of the king, who took a pleaſure in making him rich 
and powerful. Beſides, he politickly thought he could do 
no better than enable his nephews to ſupport his family. 
With this view, he conferred on Stephen the lands taken 
from the carl of Mortaign, and ſending for Henry, from the 
monaſtery of Clugni, made him abbot of Glaſſenbury, and, 
ſome time after biſhop of Wincheſter. The king's favour 
gaining the two brothers great credit and intereſt in England, 
they formed fo ſtrong à party, that they thought themſelves 
able to take advantage of the diſaſter befallen the royal fa- 
mily, in the death of prince William. It is true, when the 
late king was defirous to fecure the crown to Matilda, Ste- 
phen was the firſt that ſwore to that princeſs. But, beſides 
that he could not be excuſed, it was not yet time to diſcover 
his defiens. Perhaps too, he hoped the king out of affection 
might give him his daughter. However this be, his hopes, 
if he had entertained any, vaniſhing with Matilda's marriage 
with the carl of Anjou, he turned his thoughts to the accom— 
pliſhing of his project. By means of ſecret emillaries, he 


tomented the diſcontent cauted by this marriage among the 


nobility, and made ſure beforchand of the aſſiſtance of thoſe, 
who were belt able to place him on the throne after the king's 
death. He acted however with ſo much caution, that his 
uncle never once ſuſpected his intentions. On the contrary, 


_ a little before his death, he gave him a treſh mark of his af- 


tection, by marrying him to Matilda, only daughter and heir 
of the earl of Boulogne, by which he became more powerful 
and in greater credit than ever. | 

As the king's laſt ſickneſs appeared at firſt very dangerous, 
Stephen, who attended him into Normandy, ſent ſpeedy 
notice to the biſhop of Wincheſter his brother, that he might 
renew his intrigues to procure him the crown. This prelate 
had now gained to his intereſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, who had both a great in- 
tluence on the clergy. Roger was the wealthieſt ſubject in 
England, having had opportunity to amaſs vaſt riches in the 
adminiſtration ot affairs, eccleſiaſtical and civil, which the 
late king had wholly intruſted him with. The occaſion of 
his riſe was ſomething particular. Whilſt he was only a 
pariſh prieſt in Normandy, Henry, who had then no proſpect 


* 


of mounting the throne, chanced to come into the church, 


for paying in continuance or more that once. The reader may ſee in- 
ſtances ot thete things in Madox's Hitt. of the exchequer, ch. vi. x. 


The coins of Henry I. are of the ſame ſhape and ſize with thoſe of the 


conqueror, and inferived HEMRIC REX ANGL, The king's full face, ſcep- 


But not ſtopping there, he committed to him atrerwar( t. 


where he was ſaying maſs. The great care wherewith t 


prieſt performed the ſervice, pleaſed the king ſo, that 1, 


deſired to have him for his chaplain*. Roger did not dan!“ 


much entreaty to accept of an honour he ſo little expect, 


Though he was no ſcholar, he was naturally of fo pliahj., ® 
diſpoſition, and ſo much a courtier, that he quickly gangs“ 


the good graces of his patron, who loaded him with fav. 
As ſoon as he came to the crown, his firſt care was to pre, | 
his chaplain, by promoting him to the ſee of Salitj;,,. | 


NID TIN 


* 
E 4 


management of all important affairs, in church and {. 
and made him his chief juſticiary. This high poſt furni9,,, 
the biſhop with an opportunity of heaping up immenſe ric). 
which he expended not ſo much in acts of charity, 
building ſtately palaces, and keeping as ſplendid an eq; 
almoſt as the king himſelf. | 
It was a great advantage to Stephen, to have for him th;.. 
prelates, whoſe intereſt ſecured him the ſuffrages of allt 
clergy. This body was then ſo powerful, that the lay-1q;, | 
who were not 1n the plot, did not think themſelves able to G. 
poſe the deſign, which they ſaw was entirely formed, «| 
placing Stephen on the throne, ſince all the biſhops dec!:;-! | 


in his tavour. Not one attempted to ſpeak for Matilda, 
great an influence had the example and authority of u 
clergy over the minds of the nobles and people. In the men 
time, Henry dying in Normandy, Stephen forthwith :..! 
paired into England to ſupport his pretenſions with his pre 
ſence, It was not very difficult for him, thus ſupportcd, «| 
carry the prize from an abſent princeſs, whoſe capricious aa 
haughty temper had already formed a great prejudice agua 
her. If the nobility had really that attachment for religiq,, | 
which they affected to ſhow, their repeated oaths to Matila! 
would have been an inſuperable obſtacle to Stephen's elc&iy, | 
But they were then as well ſkilled, as now, in the art a! 
evading the moſt ſolemn oaths, by diſtinctions and mental 
ſervations, which render the uſe of an oath of no effect. I 
archbiſhop of Canterbury affirmed, the oath taken to Matilde 
was null and void, as being directly contrary to the cuſton; f 
of the Engliſh, who had never ſuffered a woman to rin} 
over them. The biſhop of Saliſbury maintained, the odd“ 
was not binding, becauſe Matilda was married out of th“ 
realm, without the conſent of the barons, whoſe intent, da“ 
they ſwore, was, not to give themſelves a king, but of the 
race of William the conqueror. In fine, to remove all (cri. 
ples, Hugh Bigod, the late king's ſteward, ſwore ont 
holy evangeliſts, that Henry before he died, difinherit:l 
Matilda, and nominated his nephew Stephen, for his ſucccilo.F 
This was ſufficient to palliate the diſſoyalty of the barots| 
On theſe weak grounds they rejected Matilda's right, whict| 
they had thrice {worn to maintain, and crowned Stephen th: 
26th of December®, twenty-four days after Henry's deati.þ 
Thus this princeſs ſaw herſelf deprived of the crown, M.. 
thoſe whom the king her father thought moſt firmly engaged 
to ſtand by her. So true it is, that the precautions ſuggett 
by human prudence are very little to be relied one. | 
Stephen was then one and thirty years old, and in gras 
eſteem with the nobility. But his age and noble quatis“ 
were no addition to his right. His title was fo weak, th, 
to engage the barons to ſupport it, he was forced to promis 
them more privileges under his government, than they hah 
enjoyed in the reigns of the Norman kings his predecet!” | 
and doubtleſs, more than ever he intended to grant. 1 
was the ſole motive of their concurring ſo heartily inn“ 
election. They imagined, his being indebted to them % 
the crown, would always diſpoſe him to be grateful. Ba 
they could not expect the like from Matilda, who, having | 
clearer title, would not think herſelf under the ſame oblig. 
tions. Stephen, therefore, willing to ſpare nothing r 
crown, that might ſo juſtly be diſputed with him, promitæ“ 
to reform whatever was amils in the three foregoing reigns | 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, his brother, paſſed his w. 
for him. This juncture was too favourable for the barons !' 
let it paſs without improvement. When the oath came“ 
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tre, and croſs, and an open crown with three flower- de- lis (which diſtingu 
his coin from thoſe of Henry II.) on one fide; and the reverſe, a cr. 
tent in each quarter of a large croſs, as in the figure annexed. £4 

Malmſbury ſays, he was firſt brought into Henry's family, While Pi“ 
as a ſteward, and recommended to him as a fit perſon to manage his te 

» W. Malmſbury ſays, he was crowned the twenty-ſecond. al 

© The author of Geſta Regis Stephani teſtifies, That moſt of the nu 
did not only find it neceſſary, immediately to ele& a valiant and v0" | 
king, for the common benefit and peace of the kingdom; but that the) 7 
poſed it to be their right and privilege, upon the death of their kings © 5 
vide another of the royal blood to ſucceed him, 
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. adminiſtered to the new king, much more was requited of 
=... than of his predeceſſors. The import of the oath was, 
& That he would, within ſuch a time, fill the vacant bi- 


Fes ſhopricks, and leave the temporalitics in the hands of 
e {ne ecclefiaſtick, who ſhould take charge of them till the 
vacancy was filled. That he would not ſeize the woods of 
any clerk or layman, upon trivolous pretences, as his pre- 
deceſſors had done, but be content with the foreſts, which 
belonged to the two Williams, and make reſtitution of 


e ſuch as Henry had uſurped. Laſtly, that he would abo- 
£c 


„ liſh dane-gelt, which was inſupportable to the nation, and 
e being taken away by King Edward, was reſtored by the 
% Norman kings.” The biſhops on their part, took an 
bath which was no leſs uncommon, for they ſwore allegiance 
no longer than he ſhould continue to maintain the church in 
per privileges. The lay-lords acted with the fame caution, if 
ue may judge by the oath of the earl of Glouceſter, natural 
ſon of the late king. He ſwore fealty to the king, but on 
Condition he would preſerve his eſtates and honours entire, 
and obſerve the covenants made with the barons. Stephen 
promiſed to do whatever was required of him, and moreover 
to grant an authentick charter for the ſecurity of the hberties 
of the nation, and the privileges of the church. , 
” The coronation being over, the new king poſted to Win- 
Cheſter, to take poſſeſſion of the treaſure of the late king, 
which amounted to a hundred thouſand marks d, beſides 
plate and jewels. With this money he levied an army of 
ns Picards, Flemings, and other foreigners, whoſe 
aſniſtance he thought he might want, not having yet any 
prent confidence in his own ſubjects. At his return from 
AVincheſter, he went to meet the corps of the late king, 
which was coming from Normandy, in order to be interred 
at Reading, according to his own directions. 5 
1136] Hitherto Stephen had met with no oppoſition, 
But he plainly foreſaw it would be otherwiſe hereafter. It 
was very likely Matilda, and Geoffrey her huſband, would 
no! fail to attempt the recovery of a crown taken from them. 
It was requiſite therefore to endeavour to gain the good will 
of the people, and the moſt proper means to that end, was 
to ſhow, be really intended to perform his promiſes. With 
this view he convened a general aſſembly at Oxford, where 
he figned the promiſed charter, the chief articles of which 
arc as follow: He acknowleges his being elected king, 
* by the aflent of the clergy and people. He confirms all 
44 the liberties, privileges, and immunitics of the church, 
& and conſents that all ecclefiaſtical cauſes and perſons ſhall 
be tried by the clergy. He promiſes, not to meddle in 
any manner with the temporalities of vacant biſhopricks, 
or eſtates belonging to the eccleſiaſticxs. He aboliſhes all 
* laws relating to hunting and the foreſts ©, enacted fince 
the conqueſt. Laſtly, to gain entirely the affection of the 
the Englith, he revives the ancient Saxon laws.” This 
Charter was very advantageous for the pcople, had it been 
33 obſerved. But, as an hiſtorian remarks, as the 
Engliſh elected Stephen purely for their own intereſt, ſo this 
prince granted all they required, rather to amuſe them, than 
to bind himſelf with theſe parchment chains. The ſolidity 
of this remark is viſible in the behaviour of the king a few 
months after. The archbiſhoprick of Canterbury becoming 
Vacant by the death of Corbet, the king ſeized the revenues, 
and kept them in his hands above two years. Neither did 
he reft there. As the archbiſhop died inteſtate, he ſeized his 
eflects, pretending it was the prerogative of the crown. It is 
true, he only followed the example of the three former kings. 
But ſuppoſing he was poſſeſſed of that right, he had promiſ- 
ed ſo poſitively to give it up, that this procceding could 
got be conſidered but as an expreſs breach of his charter 
and oath. 
he beginning of this reign was very peaccable, but this 
kranquility laſted not long. The ſubjects grown inſolent, ſet 
to high a value on the ſervice they had done the king. 
There were ſome, who being forced to comply with the fen- 
uments of the majority, were waiting for an opportunity to 
take away the reproach the nation lay under for the breach of 
nei oath, The king, who was not ignorant how matters 
ſtood, did all he could to gain the people's affections, for 


ec 


2 5 a Malmfbury ſays, a hundred thouſand pounds. 
| Pang alto aboliſhes dane- gelt for ever. Brompt. i 
Ius he did in order to ſecure himſelf againſt any attempts from Matilda. 
not only gave the barons leave to fortify their caſtles, but alſo to build 
yew ones on their eſtates. Brompt. | 
Or De Revers. R. de Diceto. De Rivers, Ann. Way. He was alſo 
lord of the Ille of Wight, Tyrrel. 
i And diänherited him. Diceto, 
_—_ 2 and of them were {lain on the ſpot, obs ny 2 
Neal de ger, an Pain Fitzjohn, beſides a great number drowned Dy 
= of a bridge over the river Temd. After this victory, the Welſh 
* over-an the Engliſh territories, and returned home with a great 
. Dr. Powel's Chron. Gervaſc, Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, leading 
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whom he foreſaw he ſhould ſoon have occaſion. With this 


view it was that he conferred titles and honours on feveral : 
perſons, and alienated great part of the crown-lands, to ſuch 


as might be ſerviceable to him. Mean time this bounty had 
not the effect he propoſed. Thoſe that partook of his ta- 
vours, conſidered them as their due reward, whilſt others that 
were neglected, entertained a jealouſy, which, in the end, 
proved very fatal to him. But his greateſt overſight was 


ſuffering the barons to fortify their cattles, which put it in 


their power to revolt whenever they pleaſed t. In a little 
time, there were above a thouſand fortified caſtles in divers 
parts of the kingdom. | | 

The inſolence of Baldwin de Redvers® ear} of Devonthire, 


quickly made Stephen ſenfible of his error. The cart taking 


it as an affront, that the king ſhould deny him ſome favour, 
openly declared he would obey him no longer. Purſuant to 
this reſolution, he fortified his caſtle at Exeter, where he 
acted as ſovereign, exerciſing a tyrannical power upon the 
citizens. This revolt was the more dangerous, as the Welth, 
at the fame time made an irruption into the frontiers, and 
carried away a great booty. The king judging Baldwin's 


affair to be of greater importance than the inroads ot the Welſh, 


laid fiege to Exeter, which took him up a contiderable time. 


At length, becoming maſter of che place, he purſued the re- 
bel to the Iſle of Wight, and compelling him ro flv from 
thence, baniſhed him from the realm ®, but pardoned all the 
other offenders. This indulgence proved very prejudicial to 
him, as it ſerved to embolden the diſcontented party. 

The Welth war ended not ſo ſuccefsfully. In a battle 
fought near Cardigan, the king's troops were ſo roughly 
handled, that very few eſcaped*. It is laid, the Englith fol- 
diers were ſtruck with ſuch a panick, that they ſuffered 
themſelves to be taken priſoners by the very women, 

(1137 ] Whilſt the Engliſh arms were employed in Wales, 
David, king of Scotland, made an incurſion into the nor- 
thern counties of England, under the pretence of revenging 
the wrong done to the empreſs his neice. He immediately 
became maſter of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and, puſhing his 
conqueſts, advanced as far as Durham. As ſoon as Stephen 
could get clear of the Welſh, he marched into the north K, 
to repel the king of Scotland. The particulars of this war, 
of little moment in themſelves, are varioufly related by the 
hiſtorians of the two nations, who agree in nothing but the 
concluſion. They unanimouſly tell us, it ended in a treaty 
of peace, whereby the king of Scotland was ro have Carlifle, 
and prince Henry his ſon the carldom of Huntingdon , for 


which he did homage to the king of England. The reaſon 


of the ſon's being inveſted, was, becauſe the father refuſed 
to accept it on that condition, alledging he had ſworn to 
acknowledge no other ſovereign in England but Matilda, in 
caſe king Henry died without iſfſue male m. 


Stephen was no ſooner returned from his northern expedi- 
tion, but he fell into a lethargy, which made it thought his 


death was at hand. The ſuppoſed certainty thercof cauſed 
in England as well as Normandy, ſuch troubles as were not. 
caſily allayed. The king's friends were diſheartened, and 
Matilda's party confiderably increaſed by the rumour of the 
king's having reſigned his laſt breath. On the other hand, 
the Welſh, looking upon this as a favourable juncture, re- 
newed the war, whilſt the carl of Anjou centered Normandy, 
to take polleſſion of that part of the king his tather-in-law's 
ipheritance. But for what reaſon I know not, this prince 
was become ſo odious to the Normans, that, to avoid falling 
under his government, they called in Theobald, earl of Blois 


Stephen's eldeſt brother. Theobald taking them whilſt they 


were in this mind, came to Liſieux, where the carl of Glou— 
ceſter delivered him the keys of Falaiſe n. This earl remem- 
bering the laſt commands of the king his father in behalf of 
Matilda, had with great reluctance taken the oath to Ste- 
phen. But as it was not in his power to ſupport alone the 
empreſs's right, he choſe to diſſemble in expectation of a fa- 
vourable opportunity to declare in her favour. He believed 
he had found one by introducing the earl of Blois into Nor- 
mandy, imagining this prince, who looked with an envious 
eye on his brother's greatneſs, would raiſe ſuch troubles, as 
might turn to Matilda's advantage, 


alſo an army into Wales, was entirely defeated, and hardly could eſcaps 
with five of his men all the reſt being ſlain. 

& With the largeſt army that had ever been known in England, Hoved, 

| With the town of Doncaſter, and all that belonged to it. 

m The king at his return kept his court the Eaſter following at Weſtmin- 
ſter, with greater magnificence than had been uſually feen in his uncle's 
reign. At theſe folemn meetings the great affairs of the kingdom were tranſ- 
acted, there being no other parliaments in thoſe days, not till king John or 
Henry III. This expedition is generally placed before the affair of earl 
Redvers. 

n Mr. Tyrrel ſays, that Robert could not deliver up Falaiſe, for he was 
then in England, 
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Mean time, Stephen being perfectly recovered, found his the monks were deeply concerned in the plot, and the cat 
affairs in the utmoſt confuſion. The great men, who had de- Glouceſter probably, was not the only perion to whom the, 
pended upon the king's death, were already entered into fe- had made the like remonſtrances. Some hiſtorians ada, . 
veral factions, from whence he foreſaw, it would be difficult carl acted on this occafion from a motive of revenge forte 
to diſengage them. Theobald, his brother, creating him King's attempting to poiſon him. But it it be truc that Ste.“ 
moſt uneaſineſs, he reſolved to attack him firſt, before he phen had ſuch a deſign, it is not likely, it was before th. 
was ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of the king of France, carl had taken arms againſt him, Be this as it will, as fen 
who alone was able to ſupport him. To this end, he went as Robert was ſufficiently ſupported, he went to the empret 
into Normandy, carrying. with him large ſums of money, and informed her of what he had done for her. After thy; | 
with which he prevailed upon the chief men of the country he wrote an abuſive letter to Stephen himielt, upbraiciia 


o 


to abandon the earl of Blois. This change ought not to have him for the breach of his oath to Matilda, and charging hi 
ſurpriſed the earl, ſince the Normans had not called him in with drawing him, by his teducements, into the ſame cri, | 
but on ſuppoſition that Stephen was dead or dying, and to To this letter he added a manifeſto, calling Stephen an yvſy;. | 


avoid being ſubject to the carl of Anjou. per, and declaring war againſt him. The king returned hin 
The Normans deſerting the carl of Blois, was a great ad- no anſwer, but confiſcated all his eſtate in England *. 
vantage to Stephen. But, to deprive him of all ſupport, the Mean time, Matilda's party daily growing ſtronger “ 


king employed part of his money in gaining the French king the junction of the molt powerful among the barons, the 


to his intereſt, This expedient ſucceeding to his wiſh, he of Glouceſter came into England, and got poſleſſion . 
made an offenſive league with France, which put it out of tol . At the fame time other lords * ſeized upon feuert 
the power of his enemies to hurt him. However, as Lewis caſtles, that the former kings had cauſed to be fortifed 4 


could not, without ſome uneafineſs, fee England and Nor- the ſecurity of the crown, but which, on this occation, las. 


mandy in the hands of the ſame perſon, Stephen reſigned the ed only to put it in danger. Stephen finding hunſelt ; 
laſt to Euſtace carl of Boulogne, his eldeſt ton, who did ho- forced to wage war with his own ſubjects, retook and tags! 


mage to the king of France for it. Theobald finding he was ſeveral of theſe caſtles. Though he had great reajon 4 1 | 


not ſtrong enough to ſtand againſt the two monarchs, thought” in this ſo general a defection, yet he ſupported hin! 
fir to retire. However, he ſent word to the king, his bro- his army of foreigners, ſhowing on all occafions n 4 


ther, that although he was forced to give way, he did not de- ordinary courage, and a fteady reſolution to loſe his lite g! 


ſilt from his pretenſions, as eldeſt, both to Normandy and his crown. He thought it ſtrange, that the very prior: 
England. But he acted not according to this ſtout meſfſage, who had ſhown the moſt zeal to raile him to the "throne, 
For ſhortly after he renounced the pretended right for the ſhould be the firſt to remove him *. As one is alwa\s jp. 
annual penſion of two thouſand marks“. 


EY OI TE 


clined to flatter one's ſelf, he could not fee any thing in ji; | 


The union of the two Kings had the ſame effect with re- conduct that deſerved this return, and therefore aſcribe j; | 
ard to the carl of Anjou, whoſe pretenſions, as huſband to wholly to the fickleneſs of the barons. Nevertheleſs, ther 


Matilda, were much ftronger. It is true he made ſome complaints were not entirely groundleſs. Beſides that 
farther attempts upon Normandy. But after trying in vain king had not punctually obſerved his charter, the extreg. 


to gain it by way of arms, he was forced to accept, as a nary favours beſtowed on the foreigners, particularly on \\". 
favour, a penſion of five thouſand marks. liam of Ypres, his favourite, gave his ſubjects a ver) 


[1138] Matters being ſettled in Normandy, Stephen hop- fible pretence to complain. The ſeverity alſo he uſed, da! 
ed to enjoy ſome repoſe in England, when advice was brought the breaking out of the rebellion, in ſeizing the pertons i Þ 


12 
1 


him that the king of Scotland had made an irruption into eſtates of ſome of the barons on bare ſuſpicions, ade 
Northumberland P. Nay, he was made to fear, and very fuel to the fire that was already too much kindled. 
juſtly too, that he was invited by the Engliſh barons to ſup- the diſſention grew to that height by mutual repro- 1 
port the empreſs's right. For whilſt David was ravaging the and daily acts of hoſtility, that the malecontents fent \! t. 
northern borders, ſome Englith lords had ſeized Bedford, and da word, they were ready to own her for ſovereign, «cor 
probably, did not intend to ſtop there. Upon this news, ang to the promiſe made the king her father. 

Stephen ſpeedily returned into England, and though it was 
in the midſt of winter, laid fiege to Bedford, never quitting the empreſs his neice, though he was alfo uncle to Stegs 
it till he was maſter of the place J. After which, he march- qucen ). When he found matters ripe, he once niore c. 
ed towards Scotland, where David was retired. tered Northumberland, and cruelly ravaged that cou, 

Whilſt he was employed in revenging on the Scots the miſ- which generally felt all the effects of the quarrels bs. 


chicts they had done the Englith, he was recalled by an in- England and Scotland. As Stephen could not then 


ſurrection of almoſt all the barons. This news ſurpriſed him, the heart of the kingdom to go to the relief of the not. 
though one would think he ſhould not wonder at the barons "Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, undertook to oppoie this 


O py ' $ - * * ! 
breaking their oath, fince he himſelf had done the ſame with vaſion. He affembled the barons and gentlemen of the nc 


regard to Matilda. 

violated his promiſes in many particulars relating as well to cy, they were to depend upon themſelves, it not being | 
the people as the church. But this was only a pretence to the king's power to fend them affiſtance, this confideri:s 
cover their private reſentments. The true reaſon of their diſ- having the effect defired, they unanimouſly engaged to c= 


content was, their not being rewarded in the manner they their utmoſt to repulſe the enemy. Shortly after, ach 
expected. Ever fince the king's acceſſion, they had conti- pearing with his troops at the general rendezvous, ic © 
pually teazed him with their requeſts, though he endeavour- ranged themſelves under the command of Walter d'}ltpcc 2: 


ed one while by arguments, another while by promiſes, and William earl of Albermarle ?, and advanced as far as At, 
very often by actual grants, to ſatisfy the moſt importunate. ton 2. Having reſolved to expect the enemy in that þ: 
But all this was not able to ſecure their allegiance, which was they ſet up a maſt, on the top of which they placed 
wholly grounded upon the expectation all had, of obtaining pix with a conſecrated hoſt, and the banners of Sr. i”: 
ine fame honours, the ſame eftates, the ſame poſts, which St. John of Beverly, to ſerve as an enfign where they were! 


was impoſhble, 
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At the head of the revolters was Robert earl of Glouceſ- called the war: of the ſtandard. Ailred, abbot of Ricvi.*| 


ſter , who had artfully improved theſe diſpoſitions, to forma has given a particular deſcription of the batttle, but, 35 


party in favour of the empreſs his ſiſter, ſtrong enough to ſeems to me of little moment, I ſhall only relate the ſuc 
place her on the throne. He is ſaid to embark in this enter- The Scots, much ſuperior in number, attacking the Hg“ 


prize at the inſtances of certain monks, who repreſented to in their intrenchments, were repulſed with the lots of io! 
him how much he hazarded his ſalvation in obeying an uſur- thouſand men. Though the king of Scotland and Fw 


mect again and rally in caſe of need. Hence this war 3 


The king of Scotland fomented theſe troubles in favour «F 


The malcontents complained, he had thern parts, and repreſented to them, that in this emcrgp 


per, contrary to his oath to Matilda, Hence it is evident, his ſon gave on this occafion aſtoniſhing pfoofs of the!“ 


© Of ſilver for three years, R. de Diceto, p. 506. 
D He demanded Northumberland for his fon Henry. J. Hagulſt. * Upon the firſt news of the barons rifing, it was reported he (0u!d 4 
4 It was held againſt him by Milo de Beauchamp tor the king of Scots, ſince they have choſen me their king, why do they now forfake me? . 
becauſe Stephen would have taken the government of that place from him. birth of God, (his uſual oath) I will never be called an abdicated d. 
"The king tat down before the caſtle on Chriſtmas-eve, Malmſb. | 
The other ringleaders, were, William Talebot, who ſeized the caſtle of Mary of Scotland, fiſter to the empreſs's mother, marricd Eu 
Hereford ; William Luvel, who ſecured that of Cari (perhaps Carew caſtle of Boulogne, by whom ſhe had Matilda, wife of Stephen. Rapin. 
in Pembrokethire ;) Paganel, and that of Ludlow ; William de Moun, that 0 
of Dunitor ; Robert de Nichole, or Lincoln, Warham caſtle: Euſtace Brus, Roger de Moubray, William de Percy, Barnard de Baliol, Rice 
biezjohn, that of Melton; William Fitzalan that of Shrewſbury. Huntingd. de Curcy, William Foſſat d, Robert de Stuteville, Robert de Lesch; 0 
NM. Paris. | | | lam Peverel, Robert de Ferrers, Geoffrey Halſalin, &c. William © * 
And razed his caſtles, but thoſe of Briſtol and Slede. Malmſb. 
© Inwhich, and the other caſtles belonging to him, he put ſtrong garriſons, byſhire, for their brayery in this battle. J. Hargulſt. 


(Gervais, ö 2 Now North-Allerton in Yorkſhire ; 
+ Evan Milo, the high conſtable, forſook king Stephen. Ibid, 1 


Of Flemings, which were commanded by. William d'Vpres. | 


2 The other great men in this battle, were, Walter de Gant, Robe 


bemarle was created earl of Yorkſhire, and Robert de Ferrers earl of 
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4 ur, they could not prevent their army from being entirely 
3 Ir is ſaid a biſhop's harangue to the Engliſh, pro- 
heaven to all ſuch as were ſlain in the battle, did not 
little contribute to the ſucceſs of that day ®, 
hilft his affairs were thus proſperous in the north, Ste- 
Shen ſpread the terror ot his arms in the heart of the king— 
3 The Malcontents not daring to keep the field, gave 
ime to reduce their caſtles one after another without op- 
Diition. Theſe conqueſts, joined to his late victory over 
Te king of Scotland, aſtoniſhed the earl of Glouceſter, He 
_—_ quite another i{lue of this war, but when he ſaw his 
arty daily diminiſhing, he had no other refuge but to go and 
licit the empreſs to come into England, and encourage her 
Friends by her preſence. 
© The retreat of the carl of Glouceſter, and the flight of 
* other lords of his party, procuring the king ſome re— 


miſing 


* 
D111. 
„. 


Pite, he reſolved to purſue the Scotch war, fo ſucceſsfully 
begun. To that end, he advanced towards the north, and 


© his way took the caſtle of Leeds, after which, he con- 
Inued his march to Scotland, where David retired atter his 


defcat. His intent was to give him battle, but as David was 
willing to run any hazard in his own country, he care- 


Folly avoided all opportunities of fighting. However, fearing 


ke might be at length compelled to it, he reſolved to ſue for 
"IEP D Da 5 " r4rY - 
peace. At any other time, Stephen would have made him 
. dear for it, but at that juncture did not think proper to 


and off. The truth is, the advantages he could expect 


om that war were not comparable to the miſchiefs his ab- 


fence might occaſion. And therefore he concluded a peace 


with David, whereby prince Henry of Scotland, was put in 


poſleſſion of the county of Northumberland, and earldom of 
gde. In return for theſe advantages, David ſwore 


ge ver more to concern himſelf in the quarrel between Stephen 


an! the empreſs. . 

= The war being thus ended, the king returned into his do- 
minions, attended by the prince of Scotland, who by his no- 
Þþlc and generous carriage, had ſo won the heart of Stephen, 
hat he loved him as if he had been his own fon ©. The 


King's careſſes to the young prince raiſed the jealouſy of the 


Jarl of Cheſter and ſome other lords, who, on pretence that 


the king placed him above them at his table, retired from 


gourt. But ſuppoſing Henry's birth did not require that 
Hliſtinction, yet his merit deſerved the king's particular re— 


ard; tor, according to all the hiſtorians, he was an accom- 
Plithed prince. Stephen continued, therefore, notwithſtand— 
® the jealouſy of the Englith, to ſhow him marks of his 
Ateem, particularly in a caſe, which demonſtrated his fince- 
fity. This young prince, who had accompanied the king to 
the ficge of Ludlow, approaching too ncar the walls, was 


ke to have been pulled from his horſe by an iron hook at the 


end of a rope, if Stephen, with the hazard of his own lite, 
had nor reſcued him. An action which redounded as much 
to the honour of the king as of the prince for whom he teſti- 
wed ſo great an affection. | 

This fame year Alberic, the pope's legate in England, 
Ealled a ſynod, where Theobald, abbot of Bec, was elected 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
Engliſh, who had with regret beheld the metropolitan ſee va- 
Tant two years. | 1 

# [1139] Stephen's late peace with Scotland, and his ad- 
Fantages over his domeſtick enemies, procured him a tran- 
guility which ſeemed likely to continue. And probably, it 
would not have been diſturbed, if an unſeaſonable quarrel 
With the clergy, had not hurled him down from the height 
Dt grandeur and glory to the moſt deplorable ſtate a ſovereigu 
£0uld poſſibly be reduced to. The biſhops had been very in- 
Frumenral in placing him on the throne. From that time 
their power was ſo much increaſed, that it was no leſs dan- 


Þ-rous for the king to make them his enemics, than 1t was 


Advantageous to have them in his intereſt at the time of his 


klection. Neyertheleſs, his jealouſy of their power, ſuffered 


Pm not to conſider, with his wonted prudence, the danger he 
$«poled himſelf to, in reſolving to humble them. Roger, 


#ilop of Salifbury, had two caſtles as ſtrong as they were 


Mutely, one at the Devizes d, and the other at Sherborn, and 


% 


Vas building a third at Malumſbury. Alexander his nephew, 


„ archbiſhop of Vork being diſabled by ſickneſs, appointed Ralph 
Dita the Orcades to command in his ſtead, who made a long oration 
x it the Scottiſh barbarities, and at the conclution abſolved all from their 
4 that ſaould chance to fall in battle. The Orcades were not then under 
Aue dominion ot Scotland, Huntingd. | 

OT EG during his ſtay in England, Ada, ſiſter of William earl of 
ha 0 Hera ear] ot Mellent, and Robert earl of Leiceſter, by whom 
einde ions, Malcolm, William, and David. J. Hagulſt. 
I. King Stephen was informed they were fortifying that caſtle againſt him, 
aas the reaſon of his ſeizing it. Gervas, 
% y rok) IVES this account of the matter, the king, when he heard that 
iure 0 evizes was tortifying againſt him, ſends for Roger biſhop ot 
'F do come to him at Oxford. The biſhop ſuſpecting the king meant 
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Be 8220, brings along with him his two nephews, the biſhops of Lin- 


gain 
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biſhop of Lincoln, had built one at Newark, not ſcrupling 
to declare openly, it was deſigned as much for the ſceurity ws 
the dignity of his church. Nipel, biſhop of Ely, another of 
Roger's nephews, imitating the ſtate of his uncle and coulin, 
affected a magniſficence in his retinue and houſe, that excite 
the envy of ſome, and the indignation of all. When theſe 
three prelates came to court, they were attended with maus 
armed tollowers, as if they defigned rather to brave the king, 


than to pay him their reſpects, This pomp and grandeur pro- 
curing them enemies, there were ſome that took occatio! 


to wiſper in the king's ear, that he could not be ſafe as 


long as the biſhops were to powerful. His ſuſpicions were 
further confirmed by the rumour of Matilda's preparing to 


come into England, where ſhe had a ſtrong party, Though 


the biſhop of Saliſbury had been a principal inſtrument 061 
Stephen's election, yet he fancied him gained by Matilda, and 
in this belief formed a defign to humble the pride oj 
the biſhop and his nephews. It was not long before an op 
portunity oflered. In a general atiembly held at Oxford, 
the retainers of the biſhop of Saliſpury quarrelling with thotc 
of Alan of Bretagne, carl of Richmond, one of the carl“ 
knights chanced to be killed in the ſeuffle, and many 
wounded on both fides* The biſhop's men had the advan 
tage, being aſſiſted by thoſe of the bithops of Ely and Liu 
coln, and of the chancellor, who patled tor Roger's nephew. 
though in truth he Was his ſon k. The king, willing m to 
improve this occaſion to mortify the whole family, fun 
moned them all four to appear at his court, and anſwer fo! 
this riot of their domeſticks. This ſummons was juſt and 
legal, but the ſatisfaction demanded by the king was ex- 
ceſſive. He was not content with the penalty enjoined by 
the law in the like cafes, but inſiſted upon the bithops de- 
livering into his hands all their caſtles, as a ſecurity for their 


future allegiance. This demand feemine too exorbitant to 


the prelates, they defired time to confider of the matter. 
Whilſt the king waited for their anſwer, the biſhop of {fly 
abſented himſelt, and retired to Roger his uncle's caltle at 
the Devizes. This flight breaking off the accommodation, 
the king went immediately and laid ſiege to the caſtle, where 
was alſo Matilda, wife or concubine of the biſhop of Saliſbury. 
The place being very ftrong, the king, who foreſa the 
difficulty of the ſiege, bethought himſclt of an expedient to 
put an end to it without loſs of time. He ordered the bithop 
of Saliſbury and the chancellor to be led up cloſe to the 
wall s, and ſent word to Matilda, unleſs ſhe delivered up the 
caſtle, the chancellor ſhould be immediatcly hanged, neither 
ſhould the biſhop eat or drink till it was ſurrendered, Theſe 
threats producing the effect he expected, ſhe delivered up 
the caſtle h, where he found forty thouſand marks in ready 
money. The biſhop of Lincoln purchaſed his liberty, by 
ſurrendering to the king his caſtle of Sleatord, Shortly after, 
Stephen became maſter likewiſe of the caltles of Salifbury, 
Malmſbury, and Sherborn. With the money found in thete 
places, where the bithops kept their treaſures, he purchaſed 


the friendſhip of the king of France, and made an alliance 


with him. This alliance was cemented by the marriage of 
Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, with Conſtantia, fiſter to Lewis the 
young, who ſucceeded Lewis the grofs, his father. 

The King's ſeverity to the biſhops very much diſpleaſed 
all the clergy, who made loud complaints. The archbiſhop 
of Roan, being then in England, was the only one not 
oftended at it. He was of opinion that, without ſtriking at 
the immunities of the church, the king might diſpoſſeſs the 
biſhops of their fortified caſtles, which concerned not their 
privileges as churchmen. But the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
lately made legate for England, was not of his mind. This 


prelate was ſecretly diſpleaſed with the king his brother, 


tor not admitting him into the adminiſtration of affairs ?. 
He expected otherwiſe, when he laboured ſo heartily to place 
him on the throne. But finding there was no likelihood of 
his having for the future any ſhare in the government, he 
eagerly embraced this opportunity of creating him trouble, 
under pretence of maintaining the rights of the church. To 
that purpoſe, he called a 1ynod at Wincheſter, and ſum— 
moned the king to appear and give an account of his ac- 
tions. At the opening of the ſynod, he aggravated in a viru— 


coln and Ely, and a very large retinne well armed. The king, upon theit 
approach, being afraid ot tome treachery, orders his men to ſtand upon the 
defenſive. Whilit the king and biſhops were conterring together, a quarrel 
aroſe between the king's and the biſhop's attendants, &c, 

Roger, the king's chancellor, was the biflep's ton by Maud of Ranm!- 
bury his concubine. Tyrrel. 

£ The biliop was unbound, but the chancellor was led in ſetters with a 
halter about his neck. Malmſb, 

» Maud delivered up the Keep, or chief place of ſtrength, and fo force 


the biſhop of Ely to turrender the whole caſtle, in conſideration he might 


have his liberty. Ord. Vital. Nigel was banithed. R. de Diceto, 


i Or rather, becauſe he had wot been mide! archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Gervas. 
He 
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lent Latin 1.52 all that Stephen had done againſt the three 
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due to her rank, left her and went to Briſtol. Mean un 


Waile Þ 
biſhops. He exhorted the prelates vigorouſly to maintain Stephen, who was beſieging Marlborough, being informal! 
the rights of the epiſcopal dignity, and the privileges of of Matilda's arrival, ſuddenly raited the ſiege and may, 
the church k, proteſting he would put in execution the de- towards Arundel, Upon the king's approach, the «,,, | 
crees of the council, though it coſt him the friendſhip of dowager repented of admitting Matilda, tearing it might g. n 
the king, the loſs of his eſtate, and even life itſelf, Stephen caſion the loſs of her caſtle, with all the privileges the ,, | 
had ſent to the council ſome lords, with Alberic de Vere a joyed in England. On the other hand, honour and hong! A 
famous civilian, As ſoon as the legate had ended his would not ſuffer her to deliver her gueſt into the hands 
ſpeech, theſe lords demanded, why the king was ſummoned her enemy. To get clear of this perplexity, ſhe ſent ., 
thither. The legate anſwered, to give a reaſon of his im- king word, if he inſiſted upon the delivery of the empret;, fu! L 
priſoning the biſhops, and deſpoiling them of their eſtates, was no leſs bent on her fide, to protect her, till ſome g th 
a crime, added he, hitherto unheard of in the chriſtian other came to her relief, But withal the defired him ,, Þ hc 
world. Alberic, taking him up, faid, the prelates were pun- conſider, ſhe had not entertained her as an enemy to th, . 
iſhed not as biſhops, - but as the king's ſervants. The biſhop King, but as her daughter-in-law, widow of a great empery Þ in 
of Saliſbury not reliſhing that diſtinction, roundly told him, to whom ſhe could not be excuſed from pay ing the reſp.c 0 
the biſhops could not, in any reſpect, be confidered as the due to her. That her intent was not to countenance be“ Wc 
king's ſervants. The majority of the ſynod being of the defigns againſt him, but only to prevent any ill from ba! it 
ſame opinion, the archbiſhop of Roan, who thought, the falling her whilſt under her roof. In fine, ſhe propotcg 4, Þ Fl 
epiſcopal dignity did not render a ſubject independent, endea- the king that Matilda might have leave to retire to ſo; | cl 
voured to ſet them right. He demanded whether they could other place, where it would be as eaſy to beſiege her a, Þ : 
clearly prove by the canons, that biſhops ought of right to Arundel caſtle. That by this generoſity he would obfge: ! # 
have fortified caſtles ? but, ſuppoſe (ſays he) you can prove queen, widow of a great monarch, his uncle and benetncty, Þ Mm: 
ſuch a right by the canons, ought you not to commit your without the leaſt detriment to himſelf. Whether Steph Ju 
caſtles to the king's diſpoſal, when the kingdom is threatened was ſenſible it was not in his power to take the caſtle bee ye 
with an invaſion ? is it not the king's buſineſs to take care of it was relieved, or thought himſelf bound to oblige the! 6: 
the ſafety of the ſtate ? and can ſubjects refuſe to admit him queen ſo far, he gave his word, Matilda thould be {ate!; ec 
into their caſtles without incurring the guilt of rebellion ? conducted to Briſtol, which was accordingly done ". Ba 4 
Theſe arguments not prevailing with the biſhops to deſiſt he had too much reaſon to repent afterwards of his being f 3 
from their pretenſions, the legate moved to excommunicate generous. Matilda, after ſome ſtay at Briſtol, removed t ki 
the king, and ſend deputies to Rome to carry their com- Glouceſter . Whilſt ſhe remained in theſe two citics, fh. 1 
plaints to the pope. Then the lords ſent by the king, ſo artfully managed in her favour the diſcontents o: the I 
thought it time to ſpeak in a higher tone. They declared, clergy and nobility, that ſhe gained them both to her interch, 4 
if the lynod offered to cxcommunicate the king, the biſhops and by their means, almoſt the whole body of the People, * 
would toon have cauſe to repent, and if any preſumed to go There adhered to the king only a few barons, and his force 4 
to Rome, on ſuch an occaſion, their return would be very army, which, though ill paid, ſerved him faithfully ?, _ ; 
difficult. This declaration made ſuch impreſſion on the [1140] I ſhall not undertake to relate the particulars of I 
biſhops, that none of them were willing to expoſe themſelves this civil war, which, like the reſt of that kind, furniſh Þ 
to the king's reſentment, to gratify the legate. Accordingly, more inſtances of treachery and cruelty, than of glorious 5 
the ſynod being ſatisfied with ordering a deputation to the actions. I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving the principal 5 
king to demand a ſuitable reparation, broke up after a three events. Whilſt it laſted, the whole kingdom was divided, | 
'F day's ſeſſion. Purſuant to this reſolution, the legate and every city, county, and perſon fiding with the king or th: ? 
"" archbiſhop of Canterbury went to the king, and earneſtly be- empreſs, according as they were ſwayed by paſſion or in- f 
„ fought him to prevent a rupture between the eccleſiaſtical and tereſt. The lords, neareſt in neighbourhood and blood, fel f 
. tecular powers. Which was, in plain Engliſh, requiring him upon one another in a cruel manner, burning the houſes, aud q 
1 to make ample ſatisfaction to the clergy, otherwiſe a rupture pillaging the vaffals of each other, fo that a terrible confufon Þ 1 
. | was unavoidable, for this was the real meaning of their words. was quickly ſpread over the whole kingdom. In this fatal d 
4 It cannot be conceived on what other foundation the clergy anarchy, the barons, acting as ſovereigns, grievouſly op- q 
} "AF then pretended to be independent of the crown, than their preſſed the people, and were fo preſumptuous as to coin thei 1 
\'MRE being grown ſo powerful that they thought, the king could own money. On the other hand, the king and Matilda, in- 4 
|} not ſtand without them. Formerly, during the empire of the ſtead of redreſſing, connived at theſe proceedings, fearng 1 
i400 Saxons, the biſhops thought it an honour to be ranked with the calling their friends to account would make them change R 
& Atter the fides. Moreover, the foreign ſoldiers, of whom Stephens 


LT” the 'Thanes, that is, with the king's ſervants. 
14 Norman conqueſt, William I. threw the biſhops into priſon 


i army entirely conſiſted, occafioned ſtill further diforders. ÞÞ ; 

Uh upon bare ſuſpicions : ſome he baniſhed, others he deprived As the king was not able to pay them duly, he was forced u 1 

bl, of their biſhopricks, without any one's daring to ſtir, and ſuffer them to plunder the poor people, who, though inne- 4 

5 the people looked on unconcerned. But in the reign of Ste- cent, felt the greateſt ſhare of the calamities ſuch à e 1 

Wl pPhen, it was an unheard of crime to diſpoſſeſs the biſhops of produces. | ; 

We their caſtles, and an unpardonable raſhneſs to ſtyle them the Mean time the biſhop of Wincheſter, being at laſt ſenf | 

RE King's ſervants. For ſome time paſt, the clergy had eſta- ble of his error in raiſing a ſtorm, which he foreſaw would 

h bliſned it as a maxim, that the main of religion conſiſted in infallibly overwhelm the king, his brother, ſuddenly change! 

| h upholding the church in all the privileges and immunities ſhe fides. He reflected, that being brother to Stephen, he him— . 

j v herlelt Was pleaſed to aſſume. | ſelf would certainly be involved in the lame run with uin, 1 

10 Be this as it will, the people were all in combuſtion upon and conſequently, it was his intereſt to ſupport him, inte Wo = 

WAI this occation, as it themſelves had been deprived of their of promoting his deſtruction. And therefore, deſirous of fe. 
1 libertics. The whole kingdom ſwarmed in an inſtant with gaining the king's confidence by ſome important fervice, . 

N. mulcontents, who only wanted a leader to command them. drew to Wincheſter a great number of lords, friends to M. 6 

N In fine, the clergy's faction was ſo ſtrong, that moſt of the tilda, and detained them priſoners, till they delivered thel a 

þ lay lords came over to their fide and eſpouſed their cauſe, caſtles to the king. | 

The empreſs thinking this a favourable juncture, reſolved to Amidſt all his difficulties, Stephen ſhowed a firmneis ut! 

improve it and go into England, though ſhe had but one kept many from deſerting him, which, doubtleſs, tach | 

hundred and forty men to attend her. This was a very in- would have done upon the leaſt figns of faint hcartecn+ 

confiderable number tor the undertaking, the was meditating, For it is always the caſe, when, on the like occaſions, | 

but the rehed on a powerful aid from the malcontents. princes ſeem to diſtruſt their fortune or abilities. Inſtead ol J 


She took up her firſt quarters at the caſtle of Arundel, be- 
longing to the queen dowager, as part of her dowry ®. The 
carl oft Glouceſter, who came with his ſiſter, thinking her 
late in a place where ſhe was received with all the reſpect 


* Te infiſted chiefly on the biſhop of Saliſbury being ſeized in the very 
chamber of the court or great council, and the biſhop of Lincoln in his 
lodging. Malmſb. 

Aneeſtor of the carls of Oxford. 

n Adeliza, the beautiful daughter of Godfrey, firſt carl of Brabant, was 


wife of Henry I. fourteen years, who gave her in dower the caſtle and carl- . 


dom of Arundel, She was afterwards married to William de Albini, in her 
right carl of Arundel, by whom ſhe had William (and from him, by the 
Fitzalans, els of Arundel, Thomas Howard, the preſent duke of Norfolk 
and carl of Arundel derives his defcent) and Godfrey de Albini, and Alice, 
wite of John earl of Augie, Sandford geneal, p. 27, 


being daunted at the violent ſhocks he received, Stephen 
daily endeavoured to remedy, by his valour and prudenc, 
the evils he ſuffered by the revolt of his ſubjects. He © 
hoped to put an end to them at once, by laying ficg* © 


a By the biſhop of Wincheſter, Gervaſe. The anonymous anther 
this king's actions, ſays, Stephen was perſuaded to it by the biſhop ot . i 
cheſter, for fear the earl of Glouceſter might ſubdue great part of the Kg 
dom, whilſt the fiege ſhould laſt. This advice, whether given fincerer © 
to ruin the king, the author does not determine. © 

v Where ſhe was received by Milo the king's conitable, who V 7 
puty governor of the caſtle under Robert. Malmſb. This Min 
called de Gloceftria comes conſtabularius, and regis conſtabularius. 
Flor, Wig, | | F Fl 

? This year, one Ralph, a clergyman belonging to the biſhop 8 5 
formed a conſpiracy to kill all the Normans in England. R. de Piccto. 
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jut up. Bur meeting with more difficulties in this ſiege 
an he imagined, he turned it into a blockade 4. He was 
? ſooner retired, but the carl of Glouceſter got out of the 
Pille, and went and ſeized Worceſter, whilſt the barons of 


4 155 party rav aged the counties of Cheſter and Nottingham, 


Mean time Matilda, finding herſelf too cloſely pent up in 
Wallingford, found means to get from thence and retire to 
ns As ſoon as the king had notice of it, he formed 
e defign of ſurpriſing her, well Knowing, Lincoln, where 
[3 had "many friends, could not be defended by the few 
oops Matilda had with her. He would have taken his rival 

3 place, which held out but a few days, had ſhe not 

1 to eſcape, whilſt the articles of che 8 capitulation 
ere e drawing. Stephen, miſſing his aim, retired without 
Faxing al garriſon in the town, for fear of weakening his army. 

was h. ardly gone, . hen he was informed that "the carl of 
Ci ter”, ſon-in-law of the carl of Gloucetter, was come 
hither with his wife and brothers, to SEP their Chriſtmas. 
His great deſire to have theſe thirke perſons in his power, 
Pace im march back with ſuch {pced that the carl had but 
ut time to retire into the caſtle, which was immediately in- 
be ftcd. However, he found means: to eſcape to the carl of 
Glouceſter, to deſire him to come to the relief of the beſieg- 
&, who could not hold out long. The earl of Glouceſter, 
Fil ing to deliver his own daughter, drew all his v2 5 to- 
ether, and marched to Lincoln with that ſpeed, that he was 
ke to ſurpriſe the king, who never imagined him ſo near. 
Having forded the Trent, which the King thought impracti— 
fable, che came on a ſudden ſo cloſe to the royal army, that 
either fide could poſſibly avoid fighting. The two armies 
being drawn up, the battle began, which for a long time 
Was tou ight on both ſides with equal bravery ©. But at length 


the king's horſe, conſiſting of Flemings and Bretons, g1v- 


ing ground, they were ſo vigorouſly prelicd, that they could 
pc ver rally more. The earl of Glouceſter improved this 


advantage, not to purſue the flying horſe, who were incapa- 


ble of hurting him, but to fall on the king's infantry, who 


being d jeſtirute of the aſſiſtance of the cavalry, took to light 


allo. 
Mean time, Stephen, who could not bear the thoughts of 
flving, was left almoſt lone, and on foot in the midſt of the 


fic! of battle, atfaulted by multitudes, bur refifiing all their 


Eltorts with an aſtoniſhing valour. If the horſe had rallied 


in the mean while, he ought have freed himſelf from this 
danger, to his immortal fame, But deſtitute of all aſſiſ- 
tance, he was forced at length to yield to numbers, being 
furrounded on all fides. However, it was not till the laſt ex: 
tremity, for his battle ax breaking by the force of his blows, 

&e drew his ſword and. defended himſelf for a confiderable 
time, toaming with rage to ſce himſelf thus abandoned by 


Pils army. At length, after performing more than could na— 


turally be expected Hom a ſingle perſon in his condition, 
his fword flving in pieces, and little more than the hilt re- 
maining in his hand, he was knocked down on his knees with 
a ſtone. Whereupon William de Kains a valiant knight ran 
in, and, ſeizing him by the helmet, preſented his ſword to 
his tl throat, threatening to Kill him unlels he yielded himſelf 
priſoncr. Notwithſtanding the extreme danger he was in, 
he refuſed to ſurrender to any but. the carl of Glouceſter, 

Who, by good fortune, was near at hand. As ſoon as the 


earl had him i in his power, he conducted him to the empreſs“, 


"Who ordered him to be confined i in the caſtle of Briſtol, Es 


he was ignominiouſly laid in irons w. 

{1141 ] Whilſt this unfortunate prince was in ſo deplora- 
ble 2 condition, Matilda! improved the advantages lately gain- 
ed by her arms. All England deſerted the captive king, ex- 
babe London and Kent, where he had ſtill ſome friends left 

the means of the queen, his ſpouſe, Euſtace, his ſon, 


and William d' pres his favourite. The barons who pre- 


Aerved their a allegiance, retired to London, where they had 


intereſt enough to gain admittance, and prevail with the ci— 


biens to make a confederacy with them in favour of the King. 


ormandy ſoon followed the example of England. No 


; Jooner had the earl of Anjou received advice of the king's 


"® _ went and laid ſiege to Malmſbury, Troubridge, and Cern Caſtles. 
Jcrvaſe. 
® Ranulph de Geroniis, fourth earl of Cheſter. He is ſaid to be poiſoned 
115%, by Maud his wite (youngeit daughter of Robert carl of Cheſter) 
Pad William Pey erel, lord of Notingham. 
William de Romira, Sax. Ann. 

J he king's chief officers in this battle, were, Alan, earl of Richmond, 
4 Vert count de Mellent, Hugh Bigod, earl Simon, the earl of Warren, 
Fark ot Albemarle, William of Y pres, Gervaſe, M. Paris. 
N 2 was then at Glouceiter, Gervaſe. This battle was fought on Can- 
g. 3 ga, Sax. Ann. The chief perſons made prifoners, were, Bernard, 

ol, Roger de Mow 'bray, Richard de Courcey, William Foffart, Bald- 
ard Fitzurſin, William Peverel, William Clerfaith, Ke. W liam 
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| x Tech where Matilda and the car! of Glouceſter were 


impriſonment, but he repaired to Normandy, to cauſe the 
empreſs, his wife, to be acknowledged, which he cafily ac- 
compliſhed. At the ſame time, the king of Scotland, break. 
ing the late treaty, invaded the northern counties, under pre- 
tence of aſſiſting the empreis, but in reality for his own pri- 
vate advantage. 

The victory of Lincoln ſeemed at once to place Matilda 
on the throne, but there was one obſtacle more to ſurmount, 
before ſhe could hope to enjoy the fruits of her ſuccels, 
winch was to gain the biſhop of Wincheſter, This prelate, 
who, by his dignity of legate was at the head of the clergy, 
might poſſibly ſet that powerful body againſt her, whoſe ex- 
ample had great influence upon the noblcs and people. She 
deemed it neceſſary therefore to endeavour before all things 
to win him from the king, and with this view went to hin 
at Wincheſter. He made fome difficult ty at firſt to hearken 
to her propoſals. But upon her offering him the diſpoſal oj 
all the church preferments, he threw up the cauſe of the king 
his brother, and promiſed to uſe his endeavours to Procure 
Matilda the ſuffrages of the clergy. He even took his oath 
to her betorchand 2 but with this hmitation, that it thoulch 
be binding no longer than ſhe kept true to her promiſes. On 
the morrow, he received her with great pomp in the cathe- 
dral church, Where he folemnly excommunicatcd all the 
king's friends, and abſolved all thoſe that ſhould abondon his 


party and come over to the ctmprets. Shortly after the ach- 


biſhop of Canterbury ſwore likewiſe to Matilda. But he was 


ſo ſerupulous as to procure the king's content firſt, which he 


went to atk himſelf of Stephen in priſon. 

There was nothing more wanting to Matilda but the ſeal 
of public authority to be really queen of England, But, 
though the was ſure of the conſent of the tempor: al lords, 
the was apprehenſive of meeting with oppoſition from the 
clergy, who probably, would be more ferupulous on account 
of their oath to the king. The legate taking upon him to 
accompliſh this affair, called a_ council at W. inche wk where 
all the biſhops and abbots were - prelent. The day before 


che opening ot the ſynod, the legare-privately ER firit. 


with the biſhops, then with the abbots, and laſtly ob the 
arch-deacons. It 1s not known what paſted at theſe private 
conferences, but it was plain, next day, what uſe the legate 
was willing to make of them. As ſoon as the council was 
allembled, che made a long ſpeech, endeavouring to ſhow 
that the mal— adminiſtration, inſincerity, and tyranuy of 
Stephen, had been the ſole cauſe of all the troubles in the 
kingdom, He owned that indeed he had pledged his faith 
tor him, when the neceſſity of affairs had, as it were, com- 
pelled the Englith to place the crown on his head : adding, 
he was deceived the firſt, and with extreme grief ſaw him- 
{elf obliged to revoke bis engagement. He infiſted upon his 
former oath to Matilda, adding, it was more reaſonable to 
regard the orders of his cternal Father, whoſe will it was 
that juſtice ſhould be done the empreſs, than the intereſts of 
a natural brother. Then he ſaid, he had done all that lay 


in his power to make Stephen fe afible of his errors, even to 


the ſummoning him before a ſynod, but that all his bro- 
therly and kind admonitions had proved ineffectual. That 
this obſtinacy was a clear evidence to the Engliſh, what 
calamities they would have been expoſed to under the &0- 
vernment of ſuch a prince, if it had not pleaſed divine Pro- 
vidence to give ſentence againſt him by ſuffering him to be 
impriſoned. In fine, fince God's judgments were now fallen 
on_the king whom they had elected, they were to attone 
for their fault, by reftoring the crown to the princeſs, to 
whom of right it belonged. I have, therefore, continues he, 
convencd you, by virtue of the apoſtolick power committed 
unto me, to confult about the means of appcaſing the 
troubles of the ſtate. This affair was debated yeſterday in 
the preſence of the greateſt part of the clergy, who beyond 
all diſpute have a principal ſhare in the election of the Kings, 
And therefore, after mature deliberation, we have determi— 
ned to acknowledge Matilda, daughter to the incomparable 


king Henry, for queen and ſovereign of England?. 


Moſt of thoſe that were pre eſent, and not in the ſecret, 
were extremely ſurpriſed at this ſpeech, and much more to 


carl of Albemarle, retired during the fight, J. Hagulit, Gervaſe. 

* Malmſbury fays, he was honourably uſed at firſt, but at length, by the 
inſtigation of ſome who pretended, he had been ſeveral times beyond the 
bounds of his eonfinement, he was put in irons. Malmſb. He was not 
laid in irons till after M. ilda's tight trom Oxford. Gervaſe. M. Paris, 

* And likewiſe Matilda herſelf, Robert earl of Glouceſter, Brian Fitz- 
count marqueſs, i. e. governor of W allingtord, and Milo (afterwards carl of 
Heretord) &c. bound themſelves by oath to the biſhop of Wincheſter, that 
he ſhould have the chief management of affairs, the diſpoſal of church preter- 
ments, &, For this purpoſe there was a convention in the fields near in- 
cheſter, Malmſb. 

. Filiam pacifici regis ----- in Angliæ Normannizeque dominam cligt» 


us, & ei fidem & manutenementum promittimus. Malniſb. 
3 The 
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ſee an election tranſacted in private by the clergy, after an 
unprecedented manner. Neverthelels, every one keeping a 
profound filence, for ſome were ga ned, and others dared 
not oppoſe it openly for fear of not being ſecon ded, the 
ſilence was interpreted for an approbation. The legate told 


them further, he had ſummoned the magiſtrates of 1 3 


and that they had promiſed to ſend their "dep utics. And, 
deed, on the morro the deputics arrived, but inſtead of con- 
ſenting to what the. council had done, they declared they 
were ordered by the city and the barons that were retired 
thither, to petition the king” s liberty. The legate replicd, 
it became not the Londoners to ſide with the Parons, who 
had baſely deſerted their king in battle, and were endeavour— 
ing to embroil the kingdom in freſh troubles, This anfwer, 
ſo 1 tar from the point, not being ſatisfactory to the deputies, 
they demanded one more direct, but in vain. The legate 
did not think fit to re-examine a thing, which he pretended 
was already decided. Before the end of the ſynod, a Chap- 
lain to Stephen's queen, offered to the council a letter, 
which he delivered to the legate. But becauſe the prelate, 
after peruſing it himſelf, w Gd not communicate it to the 
aſſembly, the chaplin boldly took it out of his hand, and 
reac it loud. This letter, wherein the queen e earneſtly in- 
treated them to fer the king at liberty, proving of no effect, 
the council broke up,! after Exe ommunicating all- Ste! pheni's 
adbercnts. 

This aftair being thus ended, the empreſs wanted only 
the conſent of the Londoners, in order to her coronation. 
For that purpoſe ſhe was obliged to enter into a negociati— 
oh with the citv which laſted ſome time. Mean while Ma- 
tilda advanced as far as Reading, where Robert dOyley, go 
vernor of Oxford, came and offered her the keys of his 
caſtle, humbly intreating her to honour that city 1 her 
preſence... She readily complied with his requeſt, at 
receiving the oath of the inhabitants of Oxtor d, and oh ad- 
jacent country, Teo) ed to St. Albans, Where ſhe waited for 
the reſolution of the Londoners. The city was then over 
run with trouble and confuſion. Some were for continuing 
ſiedfaſt to the king, though: a pritoner : others for giving 
Lay to the times, and recoghizing Matilda. Theſe laff pre— 
vailing at length, the emprels came to London, where 1he 
Was DL. ain eceived ami ay the great number of ba— 
rons that attended her. The city of! 00 declaring thus 
for Matilda, there was no farther oppoſion, and now the pre— 
parations for the coronation were begun. Mean while Ma- 
tilda was every whore acknowledged tor ſovereign. 


8 * 

During this interval, Stephen's queen. came to the em- 
preſs, to try to prevail, wit h her for ſome condeſcenfion to 
ber hulband. As ſhe defpaired of ever ſceing him on the 


throne again, ihe defired not hing more than. his liberty. 
She promiſed; in the name of that unfortunate prince, that, 
content with living, as a private perſon, he would renounce 
the ctonn, and to remove all ſuſpicion, depart out of the 
kingdom, auc pals the reſidue ok his days in a monaſtery. 
He even. ollered to ſwear never to return more, and give 
hoſtäges for the pert formance of his promiſes. Bur 4 uch were 
the times, that there were no reliance on words or oaths, 
there! DAVINg been ſo many late inſtances of the, ready viola- 
tion of bot B. Accordingly Matilda rejected) all thele propo- 
ſals With great haughrinels, | forbidding the untortunate queen 
ever to cone into her prete NCC again. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter became alſo. a petitioner to 
her, but had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied with her genero- 
ſity. Imagining the ſervice he had lately done her, highly 
deſerved ſome return, he defired a favour for Euſtace his 385 
phew, which was proudly denied him. This was ſuffici- 
ent to excite the biſhop to a FEVOnge. He was in hopes, the 
new queen would be guided by his councils, but - plainly 
law, ſhe looked upon him as an enemy. His turbulent and 
vindictive temper not ſuffering him to reſt under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he began from that inſtant to plot againſt Ma- 
rilda, burning with defire. to make the ungrateful princeis 
EnOW, it was no lets in his power to pull her dow n, than to 
ict her up. Bat perhaps he would bave found it difficult to 
accompliſh his project, if the empreſs herſelf had not- fur- 


z The biſhop petitioned the Empel to 9 the titles of earl of Mor- 
tagne aue Boil ic to Euſtace, whoſe mother was daughter and heir of the 
6 Sarl ot Be oulogne, Ma Umſb. 

a of e ied to Oxtord, and from thence in a great hurry went to Glouce!- 
ter, where having conferred with Milo, ſhe returned to Oxford; and, after 


{one time e towards Wincheſter, where ſhe came about Auguſt; 


but finding that city was againtt her, the took her lodging in the caſtle. 
Gery ale. 
h Cervaſe Hays, he 1 knew nothing of it.----Ignorante fratre ſuo Roberto. 


There was likewiſe with the empreſs, Milo (whom ſhe had lately made 
ea lot Heretoi d), her conitant friend, and who had borne the expences ot 
r honſhold trom lier firſt coming to Glouceſter, which was then two years: 
an a this the continuator of Florence of Worceſter ſays he had from his own 


T1. wut. 


riſhed him with the means by her extreme pride, 


made her regard her ſubjects as ſo many flaves. F 
licy! which created her many enemies, at a time uh 


0 ' 
1 
4 


vl 


ought rather to have laboured to gain the Engliſh by: 
and popular methods. She drew upon herſelf Ci 


hatred of the Londoners, by refuſing to grant 255 


thing they petitioned, and which the King her fat 


"PRE [| 


* 


111 
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poſitively promiſed, namely, to mitigate the feverit\ ff 


Norman laws, and revive thole of king Edward. 


adviſed princeſs thought herſelf to far W ach all contra 


7 * ' 


1 + 


111 


that ſhe neglected to imitate the conduct of 15 j red _ 
in amuſing her ſubjects with promiſes at leaſt, till her 
rity was more firmly citabliſhed, Her degli carriage: 


wrought a great change in the minds of the Engliſh. 


> — - 


began to be ſenſible what danger they were in, of beine 


happy under her government, unleſs timely care 


VV a 5 


to prevent the impending evils. The biſhop of Winch 
cheriſhed, to the utmoſt of his power, theſe diſcontent, 


by ſecret emiflaries at London, ſtirred up the citizens 0 15 


venge the contempt Matilda had ſhown them. His 
vere Carried ſo far, that he drew them into a plot to. 


the empreſs's perſon. What care ſoever was taken to gu 


ccal this deſign, ſhe had timely notice of it, and leit 


city in ſuch haſte and in ſo great a fright, that = 


and goods were expoſed to the fury "of the pop! 
Though the legate miſſed his aim, he thought he Na 
a little forwarded the exccution of his project, in © 
the Londoners. againſt Matilda. Secure of their 3 
he privatcly concerted meaſures with the queen his ſiſter 


law. After which he ſent word to Euſtace to be 


oon be at. the head of a more nee army. 


taken thefe mealures, and ſecretly gained to the king's 
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mM ren with the Kentiſh-men, promiſing him, he 


ſhow 


"EW 


f i 


ſeveral lords who were diſpleaſed with the « e he 
ce the caſtle of Wincheſter, and ſome others that wer 


101 aJ 


diſpoſal, to be ftored with provifions and arms. 


ce 4444 


As all this could not be tranſacted without Mat: 


knowledge, the put herſelf at the head of her troops, 
tended by the carl of Glouceſter® and the king of Scot! 
who was come into England, to aſſiſt at the COro 
As ſoon as the approached Wincheſter d, ſhe ſent the biſhy 
word, 1he had ſomething to 8 to him, an 
fore defired him to come to her. The prelate ſuſſ 


1 


1 1 1 
11 1 


the was informed of his proccedings, caſily de 


was only an artifice to enſnare him. 9 ingly 
of waiting upon her, he ſent her an ambi: guous 


they were quickly in arms. I-b Kentiſh-men joint 


— 


ane 
At the fate time 0 ſtole out of the town at a n 0 
gate, and drew his friends together, who only waited hi 


ders to put themſelves in motion. As they were al 


Londoners, Stephen's queen, Euſtace, his fon, and Will 
d' pres, headed them and marc hed 70 W inchelter Wk 
tmoſt ſpeed. They had lies to have ſurpriſed the empte. 


who. ſcarce had time to retire into the caſtle. As 


habitants of Wincheſter ApPearcd a little too zealous 1 


cauſe, the biſhop, out of revenge, ſet fire to the city, 


the capital of his dioceſe. T wenty churches were 


1 with a nunnery, w. ich bore the Na! Ne of Sr. Grim 
he biſhop's care t provide the caſtle Wich amm 


dender the fic: ge very long nd difhculr. The 
applicd t then nes cloſely to it for two nie mths; in 


party. The ſame reafon l the befſieged to 
* Cc} 


their ſafety. When they found there Was no boli 


} 


..cnding the war at once, by taking the heads = the-contra 


1447111 


1 
bolding out any longer, they reſolved to hew themicly: 


1 
\ 
Ln 


patlage with their words, and run all riſks to {ecure-1 


empreſs' 1 Pe T{on. - To that P1 urpole they {allied out 


order, Matilda and the king of Scotland marching 
front 5, and the earl of Glouceſter bringing up the rear? 


They were no jooner out, but the king's troops cloich 
ſucd them, endeavouring by frequent attacks to retard 
march, whilſt the reſt of the army was advancing to 


round them. In all theſe ſkirmiſhes, the earl of Glouee!'s 


= 


* 


x 
j 


1411 
10 


vigoroufly oppoſed his enemies, and gave fign?] proots 0! 
conduct and valour. But his efforts, which indecd 


4 Or rather, after ſhe was got into the caſtle.  Malinſb, 
© Paravo me, I will prepare myſelf. Mahnſb. 


f Malmſbury ſays, Whilſt the empreſs was blocked up, fire was i! 
from the bi :{hop? s tower upon the citizen's houſes, bec aute they wer 
inchned to her than to him. This fire took hold of a nunnery wil on 
city, and burnt it down, vv ith the abbey called the Hide without th 


and above twenty churches. - Malmſb. Gervaſe. This city was burn ©” 


0 11 


Auguſt 2, Gervaſe. Andover. was allo. burnt, and Wherwell by 


d' pres, Malmſb. p. 190. 

E And Reginald earl of Cornwal, her brother. 

n He went out another way, and was taken in a place called 8 
with the carl of Warren. 
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W ncglect his ownlatety, 


"IS nar 1 0 V 
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7 


lt ends were cndeavouring to diſengage the 
Fm his fitter 


1. rmly * 11 ited 1 111 the 
2 would 
after fix months innprit onment, Matilda, Who hade a 


it ingdon 1. 


RAPIN''s 


er ſeryiceab'e to Matilda, 15 they gave her time to retire, 


to himſelf. As the empreſs' s danger made him 
he would march the laſt through a 
defile, where his troops were hard prefled by the 
and himſelf unfortunately taken priſoner | WII. 


fatal 


C11 1 


lian d'V pres, to whoſe charge he was committed, ordered 
x 5 im to be forthwith conducted to Rocheſter in Kent, where 
30 


king had more friends, than in any other part of the 


Mean time, Matilda, making all poſfible ſpecd, eſcaped 
$8 ich a few followers to the caſtle of Lutgerihall, and from 
Mn ce to the Devizes. Here ſhe repoted herſelf. a little, 
thinking the had time enough to reach Glouceſter, But 
hen ſhe came to puritue her journey, ſhe had intelli— 


9 1580 the road was lined with the King's toldiers. If we 
= 7 1 

mir believe an hiſtorian, much given to the marvellous, ſhe 
40 ined their viel: mee, by being carrie (| LO Glouccli CT In 4 


„u hich no body would ever have thought to ſearch. 
it is certain ſhe 


colin 


IB. this as it will, found mcans to avoid RI 


Nt ger. 
Whilſt the empreſs was deviſing expedients to reſfiſt her 


the biſhop of Wincheſter and the reſt of the king's 
earl of Gloucc ey 
5 party. But all their lolicitations, and the con- 
ſideration of his preſent ſtate, could not ſhake him. He 
allegiance he had fworn to her, and 
even diflembie to procure his liberty. In tine, 
tender 
juſtly, and beſides could not well 


fene mies, 


nut 


affection for him, and. very. 


E proceed without him, contented he ſhould: be exchanged tor 


the King. 
23 "WP; 
to 131K WW ACC 


. 
tämgs ches 
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In vain, were endeavours uſed ont this occatlion, 
between Stephen and the empretz. As the 


7 


1 2 ECAC hange 


therefore was all that could be donc, cach being leſt at liberty 


Eemprels, he writ to the pope 2, to Cntreat 
; Pr OC cedings 1 11) behalf Of the f 
had no information of what pafled 
egate, he did. hot fail to antwer him according to his 


this let 
If place 
was for his refloration: 
= nititon to ute both temporal and 1ipiritual 
that end. 
EMoned a council at W 8 


5 read. 1 1 


Var. 


10 prolecute the 
After the biſhop of Wincheſter reſolved to abandon the 
t hun to authorite his 
As the POD 
in n Kogland; but from his 
with. 
was received a little after Stephen's. releaſe. In 
1 he [>] lamed th >. prelate tor neglecting 0 long 10 
his brother on the throne, ordering him to try all 
To this he added an expreſs per- 


e 
King his brother. 


I nſwer 


arms to 2Ccomplith 
e with this authority, the legate fum- 
where the pope's letter was 
Who prelent, bitterly complained 


King, 


Vds 
5 10, 


of foine of his tubjects, not content with waging war 
agamit him, had long detained him in a _diſhonourable im- 
priſonment. Then the biſhop of Winchefter, in a rheto- 
ical harangue, cndeavourcd to juſtify his late conduct and 


by the 
to the public peace. 


* * 
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e ordino 
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i p 1 x 
red to complain, 


| into bngland. 


* 

the raduent breach of his oath. But he would have found 
it very diſſicult to purge himſelf, had he not been favoured 
conjuncture. de concluded his tþcech with 
UNcating: all the adherents of the enprets as enemies 
'Fhc people were not pleated to ſee 
to ſuch oppolite excommunications, 
to the humour of the lega lte. However no-one 

well knowing it would be to no purpote. 
Only a lay -me{c necr of the emprels, by her order, Charged 
the legate to his face, that it was by his invitation the came 
He had even the boldnets to tell him, his 


pretent 
eXcohun! 


themſelves thus liable 


brother's hard treatment in his impriſonment was owing to 


Che legate 


made no reply 
h: 15 refolved 10 


complet C his rey ge; 


LO theſe 1e proaches, 
by catircly ruining 


XIatilda's affairs. 


| 1142 Upon Stephen's recovering his liberty, Matilda' 
declined fo vi bly, that the carl of Gloucciter was afraid it 


would come to nothing, unleſs lupported by foreign aid. 


This apprehenfion made him reſolve to pals into Norm: indy, 


and folicit the carl of Anjou © to maintain his wife the em- 


Pre els's right, which was allo her ſon's. 


But the carl was too 


| the conſtahle eſe aped, 
eſter. Gervaſc. Ma 30 
lie tent embaſlzadors before in Le nt; 


and came, almoſt naked, to Matilda at 


__ the carl of Anzoi u refuſed to 


= LW any but the earl of Glouceſter ; ſo he went over about Midiun- 
= BY enbarked at Warham: in his abſence king Stephen burut that 
4 5» 4 leized the e tle, Malmſb. 

Hz: rt of Anjou h. 10 taken advantage of the king's impriſonment, and 
2 pisse thy grenteſt part of Norm: mdy. Ord. Vital. 

. 8 0 0 5 80 e and four hundred men in fifty-two ſhips, Robert landed 
4 | 8 which he retook. Naälmſb. 


. ba 4 0 ACN gate attended only V ith four perions, 
\ GIS! * 7 lle \ 


Mat that city, Septem. 26; and then laid ſiege to tlie caſtle, 


The 


Mai mſb. p. 195. 
a rope. 


3 r down from a tower by 


HIS FOR V 


In Ipite of theſe: difhculties, he case to 


both claimed were of a nature not to admit of di-. 
viſion, there was no Pall blitz Of ſuccceding. 


Judicious 1 of thoie 


1 he 


8 art y 


much embroiled in domeſtick troubles to 
ſuccours into England. The Anjovin nobility were diffatit 
tied with him, and the Normans were not yet ſuthcient!; 
ettled in his obedience, for him to venture to remove tro! 
them, or leave their country oh rein with troops l. - Hz 
contentet] himſelf therefore with ſending an inconfiderabl: 
ald m to Matilda, with Henry his eldeſt 1on; to try wherher 
his prefence would have any influence on the English. 

During the carl of Glouceſter's abſence, Matilda retired to 
Oxiord, where the thought herſelf tate, till the ſuccours, ex- 
pected ' from N Jormandv, ſhould arrive. The king looking 
upon this as a favourable juncture, refolved to la | fiege 1 to 
that city, in expectation of having his rival in his power, 
before the earl's return n. The ſiege was carried on with 
al! pollible vigour and diligence, and maintained in the func 
manner by the emprels, who had no aller refuge but 
defence, in order to avoid the 
proach. of winter gave her 


F. 5 
lend any pres 


s Y%'4 L 


A tout 
OE” 4 
impendi ng diſaſter. 


ry") 
£ 1e ap- 
ſome 


HOP: 5. the king would be 


obliged to retire. But Stephen being 5 bent to con 
tinue his attacks, notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeal, 


ſhe. was at laſt reduced to a neceflit, of de 
As the dreaded, 

flicted on her enemy, ſhe did not think fit to wait the 
of the capitulation, which could not but prove 
her. Whilſt ſhe amuted with. 1 
would never r. int, the took advantage of à d 
went out of the city, clothed in white, 
tincls, by veal the ground was then covered} with ſnow. 
She patied the Thames on the ice, and walked above ſix 
miles on foot, with the tnow beating all the way; 
Abingtoh, and 
taking horſe rid that lame 1 ih! t to Wallin The king 
Was extremely lurpriled to fiad himfelf thus diſa Msi ed. 
He did not value the taking of Oxford, ſince it pi 
Naätilda in his power. Mean time 
earl of Glouceſter, Who were juſt arrived in England, being, 
informed ot emprets's happy eſcape, walled upon her 
at Wallingford, where the fight of her ſon blotted our, tor a 
time, all remenibrance- of her mistortunes. Here ends the 
hiſtory of William of Malmtbury, one of the moſt exact apd 
days, and whom, tor that reaſon, 1 
have chiefly taken for my guide, 

1143) Int the be nen of the year 1143, the legate ſum- 
moncd a council at London, where the king: was prot Bt, 
He made a long fpeech tending. to. convince the bi 
tlie neceſſity ot exerting themicives note 
had hitherto done, in order to p1 
Ae man to the kingdom. He dec Led he Wa 

erſevere in expoſing his lite for the icrvice of the ſtat te, but 

could not flatter: himſelf with any hopes of fuc- 
ceſs, without the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects. And therefore 
he required, thoſe that were able to bear arms ſhould attend 
him in his military expeditions, and the reſt furniſh him 
with money. 1 his was addreticd parheul: rly.to the clergy, 
who, being entirely guided by the biſhop of Wincheller, 
promiled to grant an aid % It was however upon this con- 
dition, that the church thould be better protected tor the 
future. The king afluring it was his intention, and 
that the canons ſhould be ft! ictly obſerved, the council paitcd 
two relating to the times.” By the-fir{t-1t was declared, who- 
ever killed an ecelefiaſtick, ſhould not be abſolved but by 
the pope himſelf. The e ordained, that the huſband- 
man and plough ſhould be under the lame protection as was 
enjoyed by thoſe that were retired into a church or church- 
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The reſt of this year's occurrences conſiſts. only of a te- 
dious account of the ervil war, which laid waſte the kinalom. 


We meet with nothing but taking and ſurpriſing caſtles, 
ſome ſkirmiſhes of no conſequence, and many barbarnics com- 
mitted on both ſides. (1144, 1143, 1146] Not to tire the 
reader with the recital of matters ot no moment, I Hall only 
obſerve, that in this and the three next years, Stephen's 
party viſibly prevailed. To which the death of the earl of 
Glouceſter”, and of Milo carl of Heretord *, her chief coun- 


e» This year king Stephen ſeized Geoffrey de Magnaville, and before he 
would releate him, made bim ſurrender the tower of London, and his 
cuſtles of Walden and Plaffeiz, Huntingd, p. 303. KR. de Diccto, p. 508. 
Brompt. p. 1033. Gervaic ſays, he did it out of neceflity ; for it he had 
not ſecured him, he would have been deprived by Hin! of! his kingdon, 
Þ» L 360, 

q It does not appear whence Rapin had this particular, for no hiſtorian 
mentions any fcutages, ſubfides or taxes during this reign; both armics 
living by plunder, and maint ang tiemiclves chicfly by the zuin of theæir ad- 
verſaries s, their men, and tenant 

He oP is ſon of Netla, Tahir of Rhees, prince of South Wales. King 
Henry I. his father, pracurced hun in marriage Mabel, or Maude the heifets 
of Robert Fitzhamon, lord of C arboll in Normandy, Cardiff in South 
Wales, aud Tewkſbury in England. By her lie had William carl of Glou— 

ce er, 


190 


ſellors and moſt faithful friends, greatly contributed, [1146 
After the loſs of theſe two earls, Matilda ſeeing no way todetend 
herſelf any longer, left England and retired to Normandy, 
where ſhe had already ſent the prince her fon. The car! of 
Anjou, his father, had carneſtly defired it, perceiving he 
fruitleſly expoſed himſelf to continual danger, to wreſt 
from a prince a crown, on whoſe head it ſeemed to be too 
firmly fixed. | ON 

[1147 ] Upon theempreſs's departure, Stephen, finding himſelf 
in pcaceable poſſeſſion of the crown, thought of means to ſecure 
it, after his death, to Euſtace his eldeſt ſon. For that pur- 
poſe, he cauſed ſome of the barons to take the oath to him, 
imagining that precaution capable to lead him to the end he 
propoſed. But his own experience ſhould have taught hin 
the inſufficiency of that means. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1147, he Kept his 
Chriſtmas at Lincoln, where he affected to wear his crown, 
notwithſtanding a certain prophecy foretelling great nusfor- 
tunes to the kings, who ſhould yenture to appear crowned in 
that city. 

Whilſt Stephen was enjoying the repoſe procured by Ma- 
tilda's retreat, the zeal of the chriſtian world rouſing itſelf 
again, a freſh cruſade was undertaken againſt the Saracens. 
Lewis the young, king of France, ſignalized himſelf in this 
expedition, by the great number of troops, he led in perſon to 
the Holy Land:. 1148 He was accompanied by Elcanor of 
Guyenne his queen, heireſs of the houſe of Poictiers, with 
whom he had the carldom of Guyenne, with its appurte- 
nances, and all Poictou. During the voyage, which laſted 
near two years, Lewis fell out in ſuch a manner with his 
queen, upon ſome ſuſpicion, well or ill-grounded, that he re- 
ſolved to divorce her as ſoon as he returned to France u. 

Since Matilda had in a manner relinquiſhed all ꝓretenſions 
to England, Stephen thought only of reaping. the fruits 
of his labours, and repairing the miſchiefs the Kingdom had 
ſuffered by a long war. But a new rival, who was preparing 
to diſpute the crown with him, ſoon made him ſenfible, he 
was ſtill very far from the tranquility he had flattered himſelf 
with. Henry, eldeſt fon of Matilda, by the earl of Anjou, 
2 young prince of ſixteen years of age, and of a lively and en- 
terpriſing genius, thought he ſhould not be diſcouraged by 
the difficulties which the empreſs his mother had met with in 
England. He did not queſtion, but the perſons that ſup— 
ported the right of the lawful heir, would always continue 
in the ſame mind, and a new leader, of more yoath and vi- 
Four, inſpire them with freth courage. In this belief, he re- 
ſolved to go to the King of Scotland, his great uncle, and 
concert meaſures with him to accompliſh this defign. Da— 
vid, having notice of the prince's coming, met him in 
Northumberland. After confering with him about their 
affairs, he knighted him according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
days, when this ceremony was deemed neceflary for all that 
took upon them the profeſſion of arms. Mean time, Stephen, 
who had received intelligence of this interview, tearing they 
had ſome deſign upon York, ſpeedily marched thither and 
reinforced the garriſon. .| 1150] Upon his approach the two 
princes parted, David returning to Scotland, and Henry to 
Normandy. He was ſcarce arrived at Roan, when Geoffrey 
his father departed this life, leaving him the carldom of 
Anjou, till the empreſs his mother's death ſhould put him 
in pofleſſion of Normandy, after which he was to refign 
Anjou to Geoffrey his younger brother. 

1131) Lewis had deferred parting with Eleanor his wife, 
only till he had brought her back to France. Immediately 
after his return, he put his reſolution in practice, and gene- 
rouſly reſtored to her Guyenne, Poictou, Saintonge, with all 
the dominions ſhe had brought him in marriage, providing 
alſo for the two daughters he had by her. As ſoon as this 
divorce became public, Henry, who, with his mother's con- 
lent, had aſſumed the title of the duke of Normandy, con- 
ſidered how to ſecure the poſſeſſion of this rich heireſs * 
Matters were carried on with ſuch ſecrecy, that the firſt news 


ceſter, after him, Roger | biſhop of Worceſter, Richard biſhop of Noyon, 
Hamon, Mabel, wife of Aubrey de Vere, and Matilda of Ranulph earl of 
Cheſter. Earl Robert died of a fever at Glouceſter, October 31, 1147, 
(Gervale fays, in November, 1146, p. 1362.) and was buried at Briſtol in 
St. James's monaſtery which he built, and alſo Cardiff caſtle, 

He was flam December 24, with an arrow at a hunting match. J. 
Hagulſtad, p. 273. Milo was created earl of Hereford by patent from 
Matilda, being the firſt of that kind that we know of. It is to be ſeen in 
Rymer's Fœdera, tom. I. p. 8. Rapin. The patent begins thus: Matilda 
imperatrix Henrici regis filia, & Anglorum domina, archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, ab- 
batibus, comitibus, baronibus, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis me fecifle Milonem de 
Glouceftria, comitem de Hereford, & dediſſe ei totam Hereford, cum toto 
caſtello, in fœdo & hereditate ſibi & hæredibus ſuis ad tenendum de me & 
hæredibus meis. Dedi etiam ei tertium denarium redditus burgi Hereford, 
c. Selden's titles of honour, 


He was attended, among others, by William earl of Warren, who was 


RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Lewis heard, was, that the duke was gone to the qucen g 
Bourdeaux, where the nuptials were ſolemnized with chf. 
ordinary magnificence. This was a great mortification t, 
that monarch, who could not bear to ſee another deck 
with his ſpoils, though voluntarily relinquiſhed by him. 
Beſides, he was ſenſible how formidable Henry would je ;, 
France, in caſe he ſhould one day add to his preſent don; 
ons, the kingdom of England, to which he had fo ju , 
claim. On the other hand, this marriage made Stephen 55 
leſs uneaſy, who could not behold this increaſe of power in 
his rival, without dreading the conſcquences. The jealgyt, 
of theſe two monarchs being rouſed on this occaſion, it u 
not long before they made an alliance, the deſign of hic 
was to humble a prince, who was grown very formidable 
both. Lewis raiſed him diſturbances in Anjou, by means or 
Ccoffrey his brother, who thought he had a right by virtue 
of his father's will, to take pofleſhon of that earldom. A. 
the ſame time he inveſted once more Euſtace, fon ot Ste. 
phen, with Normandy, that Henry, attacked from ty, 
quarters, might afford the king of England time to eſtalylif; 
himſelf in the throne. On the other fide, Stephen took al 
the meaſures he thought capable of ruining the dukc's hurt, 
in England, in order to deſtroy his hopes of ever coming 
to the crown. The moſt proper means to this end was, in 
his opinion, to cauſe his ſon Euſtace to be crowned bctore. 
hand. But he met with unexpected obſtacles, The arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury plainly retuſed to comply with his re. 
queſt, and his reaſon was ſtill more offenfive than the denial 
itſelf. He told him, the pope had exprefly forbidden him 
to crown the fon of a prince, who, contrary to his oath, had 
uſurped the kingdom. If the pope really gave any ſuch or. 
ders to the archbiſhop, his ſentiments were very different 
from thoſe of his predeceffor, Innocent II. Bat, very likely, 
this prelate, as well as the reſt of the biſhops, uſed this pre- 
tence to cover their engagements with the duke of Norman— 
dy. Be this as it will, the king, incenſed at the obſtinate 
denial of the biſhops, cauſed them all to be ſhut up in one 
houſe, reſolving to keep them there till they complied with 
his will. This was a very extraordinary way to obtain his 
defire, accordingly it proved unſucceſsful. The houſe, where 
the biſhops were detained, not being carefully guarded, the 
archbiſhop found means to eſcape into Normandy. By his 
flight, the king's project entirely vaniſhed. 

{1152 ] Stephen was extremely offended with the cleroy's 
pretumption, who claimed a power of making and unmaking 
kings as they pleaſed, or as it ſuited with the intereſts of ſuch 
as governed the reſt. As he did not queſtion but the duke of 
Normandy had gained the biſhops to his party, and did not 
dare to attack them directly, he thought to reduce them to 
their duty, by ſeizing ſome caſtles, ſtill in the hands of the 
duke's friends, in order to deprive the clergy of that protcc- 
tion, At the ſame time, he ſent his ſon Euſtace into Nor- 
mandy, to join the king of France, and invade that ducky, 
Stephen's aim was to prevent Henry from coming into Eng- 
land, to the affiſtance of his friends. But this war laſted not 
ſo long as he expected. Henry, by his extraordinary cou- 
rage and diligence, drove out of Anjou his brother Geofrcy, 
who was become maſter of ſome places. 'Then he marched 
back to Normandy, where he found means, by making him 
ſome ſatisfaction, to conclude a peace with the king of 
France. After that, it was eaſy to drive out Euſtace, who 


was not yet firmly ſettled in that duchy. Euſtace finding nao 


farther refuge there, returned to England, and joined his fa 
ther, who was then beficging Wallingford. This being 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, the king ſpe 
ſo much time in the fiege, that the duke had leiſure to coin 
to its relief, after ſettling his affairs in Normandy. 

The young duke, perceiving of what importance it was 
to relieve his friends in England, led over fo confiderable 4 
number of forces *,” that he gave new lite to his patty. 
which, ſince Marilda's departure, ſeemed to be quite diſcou- 
raged, Several barons immediately joined him, and put in— 


{ 
yy 
3 


ſlain in this expedition; and Roger de Mowbray, who ſigtlalized bim 
in it. 

« He ſuſpected her of adultery with a young Saracen ;. but the pictehss 
he made ute of to _diyorce_her was, that they were couſins in the-touitl Us" 
grec. 

He met him at Carliſle about Whitſuntide, having with him, Ranvip' 
of Cheſter, Roger earl of Hereford, fon of Milo, and others. W. New 
David and Henry marched to Lancaſter, J. Hagulit, 

* Gervale ſays, ſhe offered herſelf to him. 

y King Stephen, by means of Henry, archbiſhop of York, who wen! 0 
Rome, applied to the Pope, to defire him to appoint, by his apo015» 
authority, Euſtace to be his fucceſſor. J. Hagulſt. : 
Ile came with one hundred and forty horſe, and three thouſand 12% 
in thirty two ſhips. M. Paris. Huntingd. lays, he came over with a le 
perſons. Soon after his landing he took Malmibury caſtle, and then Stan- 
ford and Nottingham, R. Diceto, ir 
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5 his hands thirty fortificd caſtles, whoſe garriſons he rein- 
orced“ Then he haſted to the relief of Wallingford, 
which was Vigorouſly preſſed, though in the king's abtence, 
ho was gone to London to make freth preparations. Henry 
zpPrOACaINg the town, and finding it very difficult to ailault 
& befiegers in their intrenchmcats, contented himſelf with 
. curing the avenues, through which they were ſupplicd with 
prov! ions. This precaution would ſoon have been fatal to 
tem, had not Stephen poſted to their ſuccour. He approach- 
4 the duke of Normandy, and, without attacking him, 
brought him into the lame [traits, as the beſiegers had ſome 
dars Jabourc d under. 
It was ſcarce poſſible for the armies to part without fight- 
ny. Accordingly the two leaders were preparing; tor battle 


with equal ardour, when, by the prudent advice of the carl of 


e who was on the king” s fide, they were prevented 
om coming to blows. He repreſented to the king the mi— 
feries tho kingdom was going to be expoſed to by a battle, 
| which muſt be. very bloody, and almoſt as fatal to the 1 
| quiſhcrs, as vanquiſhed. Adding, it would be more becom- 
ing chriſtians, to try Whether matters could not be adjuited 
bea treaty, which would reſtore peace to the unfortunate 
| kingdom. Tn fine, he plainly told him, it was not reafon- 

able, 4 whole nation ſhould be expoted to the greateſt cala- 
| ities, on account of two princes, who aimed more at gra— 
[ti 1451 
uh. Whether Stephen was moved by theſe. remonſtrances, 
or apprehenſive 
fie hing, he. conſented thut an accommodation ſhould be pro— 

50 1 7 5 the duke. The young prince who had prepared 
| jor | b attle, was with difficulty brought to hearken to the 
king's propolal. But perceiving the Englih lords preffed 
| Hy very carneſtly to it, he thought proper to yicld to their 
im, vortunity, and conſented to che interview deſired by Ste— 
ben. In a ſhort conference between theſe two princes, on 
the oppoſite banks of the Thames, Which is very narrow at 
that place, they agreed upon a truce, in order to have time 
| 5 negoclate a Peace | 
e's. | Earl Euſtace could not ſee this truce without trou- 
ble, 3 owing it would probably end in a peace, which muſt 
be prejudicial to him. NYE: „ it was not to be {up- 
| poſed, that the duke of Normandy, being unconquered, 
would depart. from his pretenfions to the crown. To be ex- 
cuſed from ſigning the . or perhaps to try. to. obſtruct 
it, Euſtace ſudde ly left the army, and retired into Suffolk b. 
Saortly after, as he was going to f t down at table in the ab- 
bey of St. Edmunfbury, hie fell into a frenzy, and dyed in 
arce days, being eig rhtezn years: of age. He was buried in 
the abbey of Fe vermam, with the queen, his mother, who 
led a few n months before. Conſtantia, his widow, daughter 
| of Lewis the Groſs, was atterwards married to Raymond carl 
oi Thoulouſe. 
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Stephen was extremely concerned for the loſs of his queen 


[ind fon, which ſeemed to protend ſome farther misfortunes. 
And indeed, the nobility openly abandoned: him, and went 
over to the duke of. Norinandy. As there were few barons 
but what were guilty of difloyalty, their dread that the king 
might think of being revenged, made them judge it neceffa— 
tor their ſafety, to put themſclves under the duke's s Protec- 
tion. - Their ſuſpicions were confirmed, by what had lately 
bappened to the carl of Cheſter. This carl waiting on the 
ing to offer his ſervice, was taken into cloſe cuſtody, from 
ence he could not free himſelf but by the delivery of Lin- 
 Caitle into the king's nn It was not however with- 
=P cauſe, that the king was willing to ſecure himſelf againſt 
5 carl, wh o was entered into pr ate engagements with the 
we of Normandy, as appears from a charter in the collec- 
0 of the public acts, where Henry promiſes him the pol- 
Elon of certain lands, It Io probabl e therefore, Stephen had 
ane intelligence of this ma ter d. But whether he neglected 
0 publiſh the realons of his ſu ſpecting the earl, or could not 
nh IC 3 this act ion w. 45 ungen by the reſt of the 


3 into 1 like en- 
page ments 45 5 aL BY bekerack it ſafer to declare for him 


He coined then new money, for at that time, the great men, Lops, 
E, and barous, coined their own money, Hoved. 
\ Threat tening to lay the whole country waſte. Gervaſe. 
le was very ill uled, and forced to give his nephew Gilbert, earl of 

Ire, tor hoſtage J. Hagulit, The only remedy he could fit 10 was to 
e Henry into England. 
| Far! | Ranulph came to the king with his men at the ſiege of Walling- 
ch nd made his peace. A little alter, coming to die king's court at Nor- 
"Ion, he was taken and kept in priton till he de livered to the king the 
Wie of Lincoln, in which city he kept a moſt tplendid Chriſtmas; aud 
Te tis crown in 1 147. This was before the carl's engagements w ith Hen- 
40 15 of } Normandy, Gervaſe, 
24 Farticul: arly Robert earl of Leiceſter, J. Hagulſt. 


ug earldom of Warren, county ot Nortolk, Vevenſer, Dover, Ferer⸗ 
umber 18. 


ring their own ambition, than the happineſs of the Eng- 


of being deſerted, in caſe he was bent upon. 


hiſtorian does not {cruple to aftert, I lenrr was Yep hen! $ ſon 
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«poſe themſelves to the king's reſentinent by 


openiy ©, than 
ſtaving at court. 
David king of Scotland died this year, leaving only ſome 
grand-children, by Henry his fon, w ho dicd before him. 
Malcolm and Wi illiam, the two eldefl, lucecſhvely mounted 
the throne, and David their brother was carl of Huntipgton. 
The truce between Stephe en and Penry was renewed ſeve— 
ral times, by reaſon of the great diſſiculties which occurred 
in the negociation of the peace. The main obſtacle {pruns: 
from Stephen's defire to ſettle the ſucceſhon on his fon Wil- 
liam, to which Henry would never content, 3 wil- 
ling Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, but after 
his de: ath, infiſted upon fuccceding him. Nays he thought 
he had PICKS. very much in oblig] ng himſelt not to diſturb 
a rival, who wa: oo vet fifty years Old. In hne, Stephen 
reflecting Ol! the [tate of at iatrs, and fee! 12 the | 
cles in his wa y, reſolved to purch aſe: peace by relinguifhing 
his deſign. He was ſenſible the duke's noble qualities | 
title to the Cron, A title powerfully ſuppo Ted, FE | 
cultics that could not cafily be ſurmoun ied. 1he wmclination 
of the nobles and pc FE gave hini turther occaſion to dread 
they would not ftay for his death, to put the ſeepter into tl 
hands of the young prince. Theſe confiderations induced 
him at length to content to the peace, as provoled bu Hen 
ry. As ſoon as it was ſigned, Stephen performed the cere- 
mony of adobting the young duke, who paid. him the relpect 
lueto à father. n the other hand 5 the King © 
oy did homage to the duke, Who promifed; on his park, 
to maintain hum in the poffeſfion of the 0 ; es Of his-tamily* 
and of thoſe granted him by the king his facher, fince his 
acccihon to the crowns. 
This treaty was concluded and ſigned at Wincheſter, in an 
aftembly convened for that purpoſe, of all the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal. After this the LO princes made.their-pub- 


he appearance together in tho principal, cities, where they 


were received with great demonſtrations of joy. Lhe people 
could not ſufficie ntly expreſs their ſatisfaction at ſevins peace 
anc tranquility at length reltored to the King [OM after o 
many years of troub! 3 and confuſion. An hiſtorian affirms, 
tt Ba amid theſe rei 10! cings, % len ö LY diicovered 9 conthiracy 
againſt him, by W illiam, the king's fon”, and adds the plot 
would have been executed: had hot William accident al 

1 off his horſc and bro ke his thigh. To this he afcribes 


— 


idden departure of the duke of Normandy, who, with- | 


os 

ut ſhowing any ſigns of miltruit, took his leaye of the king, 
and returned 0 a dominions, till Stephen's death hold 
put him in poflefflon of the. throne of England, Another 
with whom the empreſs had lived too fo iniliarly etore her 
ſecond marriege. But we are by no means to truſt to this 
author's account, ſince, by his own confeſſion, it wa 
grounded on common report? 

[1154] Although, after his agreement with Henry, Ste- 
phen could have no hopes of leaving the crown to his fon, he 
was fo touched with the miterics, the Kingdom endured, tha 
he refolved to uſe all his endeavours to repair them. He 
even ſeemed to take proper meaſures to that end. But death; 
which ſurprifed him unawares, prevented hin from execut- 
ing 10 generous a deſign.” He died! in the fijneth year of 
his age, on the 25th of "Oc tober, 1154, eleven months after 


entirely 
8 CNLIFCLY 


the treaty with Henry. He was buried by his qucen, and 


ſon Eultace, in the abbey of. Feverſham, which he F 
had founded E, 

If this prince's character be conſidered in general only, he 
may be ſaid to be worthy to live in better tncs, and his 
good qualities to outweigh his defects. I owever, it would 
be very diffeult to ju tity all his Procecumg s in acquiring 
the crown, and pa rticularly. the breach of his oath. And 
therefore though the conſent of the barons may ſeem to be of 


ſome weight, vet as the crown was procured-by-unjuft prae- 


tices, many are: of opinion, he ought, for all that, to be 
deemed an uſurper. His breaking is word on certain occa— 
ſions, is morcoven a ſtain to his memory. Perhaps the cir- 
e of the times and affairs hurried him b 2vond h 
natural inclination. But however the commendations due to 


; 24 
* 
* 
18 


ſham. Brompt. 

3 This agreement is recited and confirmed by Stephen's charter or decta- 
ration under his ſeal, in Brompton's C hronicle; directed to all the faithful 
people of England. The articles of the treaty. were: I. That king Stes 
phen ſhauld enjoy the crown during life. II. hat atter his deceate, duke 
Henty ihould ſucceed him as his lawtul heir. To tins, Hoveden adds, thut 
the king appointed the duke juſticiary of England under kumicll. See Ry - 
mer's Fed. tom. I. p- 13. 

n And the Flemings. Gervaſe. 

Of the cholick and piles, at Canterbury, where he was come to have an 
interview with the carl of Flanders, Gerva ic, Huntingd, 

And there he lay till the ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, when for ſo fm all a 
gain as the leaden coffin, wherein his bod ly was wr. appeC, It was taken up 
und thrown into tae next water. Sandf, geneal, p. 42. 7 
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his valour, clemeney, and generoſity, cannot be denied him. 
The firſt of theſe virtues appeared chielly at the battle of 
Lincoln, where he was taken priſoner. The other two mult 
be owned, when it is confidered, that throughout his reign, 
there is yot a fingle inſtance of ſeverity to be found, though {e- 
veril of the barons, whom the chance of war had put in his 
power, had given him but too much reaſon to uſe them with 
rigour. It is true, there are hiſtorians, who make it their 
buſineſs to blacken his reputation. But it muſt be obſerved, 
moſt of them wrote in the rcign of Henry II. or his ſons. 
As for William of Malmſbury, who was cotemporary with 
Stephen, he is known to be the earl of Glouceſter's creature, 
to whom he dedicated the laſt part of his hiſtory. This 
alone ſhould make us read with caution, what he relates to 
Stephen's diſadvantage. After all, it is not eaſy to determine 
whether the crown juſtly belonged to Marilda or Stephen's 
clection entitled him to take pofleſſion. What may be ſaid 
with more certainty, is, that after the conqueſt, the Saxon 
laws were no longer obſerved, and it does not appear that the 
Normans had yet any ſettled rules concerning the ſucceſfion of 
the crown. 
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During the Reigns of WILLIAM I. WILLIAM II. HENRY I. and STEPHEN. 


FER HE revolution in England by the Norman conqueſt, 

introduced a great change both in church and ſtate. 
More eſpecially the pope and clergy were conſiderable 
joſers by it. Inſtead oi the devout and ſubmiſive Saxon 
princes, who were ready to embrace all opportunities, of 

The canon and imperial laws prevailed here, and were promitcuoully 
ned with the ordinary law, from the time of king Stephen to the reign of 
Edward III. Sec Selden's diflertation in Fletam. C. 8. 

King Stephen's legitimate iſſue was as follows: I. Baldwin, bearing 
the name of his mother's uncle, king of Jeruſalem. He died an infant, and 
was buried in the priory of the Trinity, without Aidgate in London, now 
called Duke's Place. II. Euſtace earl of Boulogne, he married Conitance, 
ſiſter of Luwis VII. who died and was buried as before related. III. Wil- 
liam earl of Mortagne and Boulogne, lord of the honour of Eagle and Pe- 
venſey, and (in right of Iſabel his wife) fourth earl of Warren and Surry ; 
ſhe being heir of William the third carl of Warren and Surry, He died 
accompanying king Henry II. at the ſiege of Touloule 1160, without iſtue. 
IV. Maud, the died young, and was buried with her brother Baldwin, ſhe 
is reported by fome to have been wife of the earl of Milan. V. Mary, firſt 
a num aud abbefs of Ramſey nunnery in Hampſture, afterwards ſecretly taken 
from thence and married to Matthew of Flanders, younger fon of 'Theqdo- 
Tic, earl of Flanders. After her brother Wlthanis death, ſhe was countels 
of Boulogne and Mortagne, and had two daughters. - Ida, (wife of Regi- 
nald de Tric, carl of Dammartin, with whom he had the earldom of Buu- 
logne,) and Maud, wife of Henry the firſt, duke of Brabant. Mary, by 
the cenjure of the church was ſeparated from her huſband, and ſent back to 

lier monaſtery ; but her children were legitimated by parliament, 1189. 
Sud. gencal. p. 44. | 

„ I lis natural Hue were: I. William, who is diſtinguiſhed from the legi- 
timate {on William, carl of Boulogne, in an ancient charter of the earl's now 
extant, where che, carl names him tor. a_ witneſs, and calls him brother, 
II. Gervas, begotten on a gentlewoman named Dameta, born in Norman— 
du, and brought into England by his father in 1140, and made the ſame 
year abbot of \Weitmintter; and ſo continued for twenty years. He hes. bu- 
red in the fouth part of the cloiſters, under a black marble ſtone, which yet 
"Calm 13 epitaph almoſt detaced, was this diſtich: 
De recum genere pater his Gervaſius ecce, 
Monittat defunctus, mors rapit omne genus. 

Sandt. geneal. p. 44. 


he moſt remarkable occurrances in this reign were theſe: in 1136, there 

as a great fire in London which contumed part of that city, from Aldgate 

t. Paul's church; and allo. the bridge, which was then of timber. In 
1137, June 3, the cathedral of Rocheſter was burat down, as was allo, the 

next day, the whole city of York, with the - cathedral, and thirty-nine 
charches: and fo was allo the city of Bath, on the 27th. Stow's Chron. 
p. 144. In 1150, and 1151, there was a great famine in England. Ann, 
Waven p. 157. 

Having ſhown before, how the money was paid in, and iſſued out of the 
exchequer, it may not be amiſs now to tet down the particular branches of 
the royal revenue ; namely, I. the demeſne of the crown, II. Eſcheats, 
III. Feudal and other profits ariſing out of the demeſne and eſcheats. 
IV. The yearly ferms of counties and towns. V. Fines and amerciaments, 
VI. Aids, ſcutages, tallages, and cuſtoms. VII. Caſual profits of divers 
Finds. "Theſe particulars will give great light to ſeveral parts of the Englh 
itory. Firſt, of the ancient demeine of the crown, it appears, at the time 
of the conqueſt and afterwards, the demeſne lands were confiderable for ex- 
tent and income. Doomeſday book ſhews what they were in the reign of 
Edward the conteflor, and terves to diſtinguiſh the king's demeſne from his 
cicheats and other lands, and from the lands of other men. II. The ſecond 
branch of the revenue arole by eſcheats, under which term are comprehend- 
ed not only thoſe lands moſt properly ſo called, but thoſe alſo which at {un- 
dry times after the conqueſt became veſted in the crown, either by devolu- 
tion, forteiture, ſeizure, or perhaps by ſome other title. By the revenue 
rolls of the pipe of the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. (which, next to 
Doomeſday are the molt ancient rolls of records now extant) and likewife 
by thoſe of the next ſucceeding kings, we find the crown then in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral great honours, baromes, and lands, and of that fort, which are 
uſually ityled honor, baronia, or terra of fuch a one, with the addition 
ſometimes of qua ett in manu regis, without expreſſing by what title they 
became veſted in the crown, Theſe great eſcheats were anciently committed 
uſually by the king to certain perſons in term or cuſtody, who auſwered at 
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1lome of the ſmaller eſcheats were uſually holden by the ſheriffs, 


- ſhop of the dioceſe took care of the revenues of a vacant abbey, as e uch 


laine. 


The troubles during this reign furniſhed the cleroy v, 


| a 1 | 
favourable opportunity to exalt the mitre above the Crow cover 
ie 


The court of Rome improved alſo theſe junctures, to; ed to 
troduce into England new laws, which the Engliſh doubt 0 the 
would have oppoſed at any other time. The canon law, c,., ob 
piled by Gratian in 1151, by the authority of Eugenius j1; WF et in 
was brought into England, on account of the conteſts h. Engl 
tween the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of yy:, WE 12 pte 
cheſter about the legareſhip. Theſe differences gave the. = | 

2 enlare 


lian canoniſts opportunity to ſettle in England, and intrgg1,. 
ed by degrees the ſtudy of the canon law into the uniyey;.. 
of Oxford, where Vacarius was the firſt Proteflor |. 


N bably 
| haug] 


Stephen left one legitimate ſon, called William, when, Cong 
earl of Boulogne in right of the queen his mother. He |,,, WF *** 
alſo one daughter named Maria, who, after ſhe had put papal 
the veil, was, notwithſtanding, married to Philip of Alfa, ay 
but upon the death of her huſband, returned to the nunneryn fered 

A natural ſon of Stephen's, called alſo William, has gie ho be 
occafion to ſome, deceived by the likeneſs of names, to agg 5 | 
this prince left behind him only a baſtard ſon “. ghar 

OW e 

F lech 

HE CHURCH, n 
ling h 

joyed, 

| a the ſu 
augmenting the privileges and revenues of the church, hee ot Ro 
aroſe in England a race of Norman kings of a quite different ch ]W {crvice 
racter. Solely employed in graſping at arbitrary power, they poſitec 
could not bear any diſtinction between the clergy and laity 1; MW —crated 
to point of obedience, They challenged an equal authorit? by his 


in forc 
ſet hin 


his ſub 


the exchequer yearly for the iſſues or ferm thereof. Beſides theſe greater 
tees, the lands of lower perſons, and jometimes of hereditary offices and (:r. 
jcunties, with the lands appertaining thereto became forteited to the cn 


As the king had the full dominion in all thele eſcheats, after they had hen thority 
long veſted in the crown, they were hardly to be diſtinguifhed from the Wil 
— 0  & 4 > » > > * « — 3 > . 3. . _ K .* „ 
king's ancient demeſne. About the latter end of Henry II.'s reign, they be. miniti 


gan to form an eichcatry, which, in ſubſequent times was managed by of. 
cers called at firſt cuſtodes eſchatriæ, and afterwards eſcheators. Howerer, 
When 


him fr. 


hands, 


eſcheats came to the crown, the juſtices itinerant took care within tha: do not 
ſeveral circuits, to have them 1eized to the crown, and put in charge to the i in all t] 
I - 7 | 0 


ſherifts or other oſſicers to the king's profit. III. Some revenues like:ri; MR t 
accrued to the crown from vacant biſhopricks and abbeys of royal found nat ti 
tion and patronage. For, in ancient times, when ſuch biſhop or abbot hy. power 
pened to die, the king uſed to ſcize the temporalities into his hands, nd gave w 
receive the profits till thevacancy was filled. Ordericus Vitalis atcribes this i ſane S 
2 8 — 41 : 1 * 8 By a 7 
practice ſirſt to William II. He ſays before the Norman invaſton, the bi- WF - 
circum. 
We ha 
VIOUTS e 
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lings. 
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they of 
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biſhop did of thoſe of a biſhoprick till filled. In 1164, (10 Henty II.) b, tur 
conititutions of Clarendon, an archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, abbcy, or priory 
of royal foundation becoming void, the fame was to be in the king's hands, 
and he might receive the iſſues thereof as if he had held them in dene. 
And ſo it ſeems, the uſuige was, both before and after the council 0! Cle 
rendon. In the 5th of Stephen, the manors of the biſhoprick of Durh m, 
then vacant, are ſaid, in the roli, to be in dominio regis, and therefore di- 
charged of denegelt, In the ſtatute de proviſoribus (25 Edward III.) it & 
declared, that the kings, earls, barons, as lords and avowees, had, and ought 
to have the cuſtody of vacant prelacies, &c. This power was often ablted 
by the king, as well as private lords and patrons, by keeping the benclices 
void ſeveral years together. However this be, the crown was wont to the whoſe  - 
into its hands the temporalities of the vacant bl{ſhopricks and abbeys, whit n ; 
were at firſt committed to a Cuſtos, who. accounted to the crowi for the en, L 
And atterwards, when. dhe Office of eſcheatry was ſettled, the © Vy te 


U 


cheators uſed upon a voidance, to ſeize them for the king, and amd ad te 
the tame as part of their eſcheatry. The ſucceeding biſſiop could not nes took oc 
dle with the temporalities thus teized without a writ to give him polfeo if cu. 
called a writ of reſtitution of temporalitics, which continues in ute to iis Went fi 
day. The kings in hve or ſix ſucceſſions after the conqueſt made a con! not to | 
derable revenue this way, as appears by the revenue rolls. The teſt ot Us Ikemed : 
branches will be continued in the tollowing coin notes. great a 
5 
Means © 


We h. 


teatmen 
nated to 

In king Stephen's time there ſeems to have been à great deal of net Lanfra 
coined, For thus writes William of Newbury : © Errant in Anglia (p10 * 75 
modo tot reges vel potius tyranni, quot domini caſtellorum, habentes h. emed 
„ guli percufſuram proprii numilmatis & poteſtatem ſubditis regio mois laduently 


1 * . i . * 4 1 » 
* cendt jus.“ And yet we have very few remains of their treaſure. could ne 
penny, in ſpeed, is no bigger than his predeceflors, It is the firit aal, to receiv 
conqueſt that is half-faced with this inſcription, 8S TIEF N. EI. . h 
the reverſe, SP'TIDE TS: DN, V. which Nicolſon takes to be the 2-4 cndeace 
dered name of fome of his aboye-mentioned royal lords. Different fon i char, un 
is another which gives both his eycs, though even here the face is 107%" ta ſubj 
ſide-ways. J he Crown is much the fame with Henry I. only the floss binn iy 
raiſed higher, Tanner met with one, which, inſtead of the kings e 
i granted + 

} 

— 

ar, eith 


bore two angels with 8 T IE FEN RE. with a reverſe like that or U 
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Lanfrar 
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' over both. What ſchemes ſoever the court of Rome had form- 
ed to render thè clergy independent of the crown, the reigns 
of the tWO Williams were not thought to afford any Rvöurable 
opportunities to haſten their execution, 'The Normans, out 
of intereſt, were entirely attached to their ſovereigns, and the 
Engliſh, in their low condition, were no proper -infiraments 
to promote the cauſe of the court of Rome. Matters ſtanding 
thus in England, the moſt vigorous efforts of the popes to 

enlarge their power, would have been ineffectual. This pro— 
bably was the reaſon that obliged Gregory VIII. with all his 
haughtineſs, to ſtoop to the ſteady remper of William the 
Conqueror. This monarch, not content with boldly retuſing 
the homage required by Gregory, openly contemned the 
apal decrees. He governed the clergy of his king lom like 

the reſt of his ſubjects, with an abſolute fway. It he ſuf— 
fored the pope's legates to prefide at a council, it was only 
to be freed with the more eaſe from ſome biſhops that gave 
him diſturbance. But when he found this ſame ſynod” un- 
| willing to come into his meaſures, he exerted his abſolute 
Lower. By his ſole authority, he baniſhed or impriſoned 
ö ſuch bi ſhops, as he did not like, without ſtaying for a cano- 
| nical ſentence, On the other hand, w hilt the pope was 
E thundering out anathemas againſt the emperor, and compel- 
| ling him to diſhonourable homage, William peaceably en- 


. 


: joxed, in his dominions, the right of inveſtiture, which was 


the ſubject of the quarrel between the emperor Retr the court 
ot Rome. He made the church-lands liable to the ſame 
| {crvices with the lay-fees. He ſeized the gold and filver de- 
| poſited in the monaſteries, and ſpared not even the confe- 


i dried veitels. Nothing was tranſacted in the church but 


by his direction, and the ſynodal conſtitutions were no longer 


SL 


in force than during his pleaſure. He went ſtill further, and 


ſet himſelf in ſome meaſure, above the Popes, by forbidding 


his ſubjects to receive their orders, or ackno! wledge their au- 
thority without his permiſſion 
William Rufus had no greater regard to the church's im- 
munities. All the pope's menaces were ineffectual to prevent 
bim from keeping the vacant biſhopricks and abbeys in his 
hands, and to diſpoſe of them afterwards to the beſt bidder. J 
do not pretend to excuſe the conduct of the two monarchs 
in all theſe reſpects. My defign is to ſhow by thele inſtances 
that the court of Rome owes the progrets and growth of its 
power purely to its political prudence. The popes wiſely 
gave way to princes of reſolution and {teadinets, whilſt at the 
ame time they vigorouſly procceded againſt ſuch, whoſe 
| circumſtances would not permit them LO oppoſe t their deff ſigns 
We have a plain inſtance of this policy in the different bcha- 
viours of the popes with regard to the four firſt Norman 
kings. After yielding to the two Williams, they ſtruggled 
a long time wich Henry I. 
| to be conquered, they were contented with what they would 
have ſcorned, in the beginning of the conteſt. They com- 
pounded the matter with that monz rch, and conſented the 
biſiops and abbots ſhould do him homage, at the very time 
they obſtinately refuſed the fame terms to the emperor, 
whoſe affairs were not in ſo proſperous a ſtate. As for Ste- 
ane they knew how to improve the troubles in his reign, 
by the help of the biſhop of Wincheſter. As they were 
ends to make uſe of all the advantages that offered, they 
wo occaſion from theſe troubles to appoint a legate dif- 
ent from the archbiſhop ol Canterbury, which they durſt 
not to have done at any other time. This encroachment 
ſeemed at firſt of little conſequence, but had afterwards too 
great an influence upon the affairs of England. By the 
ans of theſe legates it was, that at length they trod on 
zecks both of the kings and the clergy. I ſay of the 
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ine biſhops and archbiſhops than the lovereigns. 

We have a remarkable proof of this deſign in the haughty 
treatment of Lanfranc by the court of Rome, when nomi- 
nated to the ſee of Canterbury, upon Stigand's deprivation. 
Lanfranc was a prelate of diſtinguiſhed worth, equally eſ— 
izemed by the king, the Engliſh, and the Normans, and con- 
kquently of very great credit in England. And yet, he 
could never prev -ail to be excuſed going to Rome in perſon, 
0 receive the pall at the pope's hands. Hildebrand, then 
uchdeacon of Rome, and afterwards promoted to the papal 
chair, under the name of Gregory VII. wrote him a letter on 
lat ſubject, endeavouring to ſoften the refuſal. He told 
in, if there had been any inſtance of the like favour being 
ated to his predeceſſors, it would not have been refuſed, 
bat, either he was not well verſed in the ecclefiaſtical hiſtory 


X Lanfranc came himſelf to the king's court, (or great council) and 


tte gave his reaſons, which being atteſted by the Engliſh that were pre- 
Kt, latislied the king. Malmſb. de Geſt. Pontit. 


The matter was to be referred to a {ynod of biſhops, and not to the pope, 


But when they ſaw he was not 


clergy, fince it is maniſeſt, they aimed no leſs at humbling. 
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of England, or elſe ſu ppoſed Lanfranc not to know of th: 


pall's being lent to Auſtin, Juſtus, Honorius, all three 3 


biſhops of Canterbury, It was not therefore from a {cruple 
to introduce a new cuſtom, that Lanfranc was denied this fa— 
vour, but for tear the archbiſhops ſhould by degrees forget 
their dependence on the pope. We ſhall frequently ice, in 


the cour le of this hiftory, how much the Roman pontiits 


abuſed their exorbitant power over the clergy of England. It 
is not yet time to inſiſt on t 1 PR Bur, in order to give 
a gene al knowledge of the moſt material eecleſiaſtical 
fairs in England, duri ing the interval we have paſſed thro 9 
it is neceflary to ſhow the rife ot the dicput e between the 
archbil ſhops ot Cu nterbury and York. This long conteſt-is 
one of the cnet articles of the ecclefaſtical hiſto! y of England. 
Wilſt Lanfranc was prep: aring for his journey to Rome ' 
Thomas, canon of Bayeux, one of Willian the conqueror's 
chaplains, was nominated to the ſec of York, 8 Shortly after, 
the new prelate came to Canterbury to be conſecrated ac- 
cording to cuſtom. Bur Lanfranc requiring him to make a 
protcthon of canonical. obedience to him in writing, he re- 
fuſed to comply, and went away without confecration. This 
conteſt making a great noiſe, ow King wanted to be informed 
of the matter, ſuſpecting Laut dc had carried his preroga- 
tives too high. B at atter ſoverdl Ingliſh lords had ſown 
that Lanfranc had cuſtom on his fi ide, William, without 
taking upon him to decide the d litpute, found an e <pedient 0 
ſatisfy the two arc! nbythops. This was that Tho 1135 thould 
return to Canterbury, and deliver a written -proteffion of 
obedience to Lanfranc, as ſenjor, and that he ferthing.the 
rights of the two fees ſhoul be referred to the Pope b. This 
expedient being approved of, the two prelates ſet out. toge- 
ther for Rome to receive the pall, and to cauſe both th 
controverly and another concerning the juritdiction over the 
tees of Lincoln, Litchfield, and Worceſter, to be decided. 
Alexander II. who was then pope, received Lanfranc with 
particular marks of reipect, As joon as he ſaw him, he roſe 
up from his chair to embrace him, decla ring however, he 
did not treat him thus on the ACCOUNT of his dignity, but for 
his merit. Thomas met with 2 very di fferent reception. 
The pope voided his election, becauſe he was incap able, 48 
being the fon of a priett, to nold any church- "re {CFMent. 
However a few d lays after, he was reſtored by the mediat tion 
of Lanfranc. As for the "a; ferences - between the two arch- 
biſhops, not being perfect maſters of the caſe, he referred the 
deciſion to the Fnotith biſhops and abbots. 
This affair not being ended at Rome, the two archbithops 


returned to England, As they equally withed to fee their 
cauſe decided; at their arriwal they waited upon. the king at 
Windſor, where, on account of the paichal tolemn: moſt 


of the lords ſpirirual and temporal were aſteml ble d 1 The 
cauſe was argued before the, King with gre: at warmth on both 
ſides. Lanfranc founded his claim u. pon the fc lo: wing realons. 
1. That the archbithop of Canterbury was to be coniidered as 
if the ſec was at London, the e s of the kingdom, 
ſince Gregory I. deſigned to fix it there. That the church 
of Canterbury was the moſt ancient 1n the ig gdom, and the 
mother of all the reſt. 3. He alledged the conſtitutions of 
ſeveral popes, granting the prerogative in queſtion to his fee. 
4. He maintained that the archbiſhops of Canterbury had 
exerciſed juriſdiction within the province of X ork, and pro- 
duced the example of Theodore, who had cven depriv ed ſe- 


veral biſhops in the kingdom of Northumberland. 5. Laſtly, 


he added, the archbithops of York had made to his prede- 
ceſſors a profeſſion of the canonical obedience, which Tho- 
mas retuſed. In proof of ns he inſtanced in Ealdulph, 
who made no {cruple to profeſs obedience to Adclard. 

The archbiſhop of York replied it was true, Gregory I. 
did defign to fix the archiepiſcopal fee at London, but was 
very far from intending to give that fee any pre- .eminence 
over York. To prove his affertion he cited the Arbor), of 
Bede, who ſays in expreſs terms, Gregory decrecd, that after 
the death of Auſtin, the two archbiſhopricks mould be inde- 
pendent of each other. Thomas interred from thence, that, 
ſuppoſing the archiepiicopal ſee was at London, it would be 
no advantage to Lanfranc. 2. He ſaid, it was not true, that 
the church of Canterbury was the mother of that of Vork, 
ſince every one knew, the church of York was founded by 
the Scotch monks, who had no relation to the church of 
Canterbury. As for che juriſdiction exerciſed by Theodore 
in Northumberland, he maintained, that prelate took advan- 
tage of the troubles then in the church of that kingdom, to 
extend his authority, and a right could not be built on a ma- 


Mlmſbo. de Geſt. Pontif. 
Ihe cauſe was firſt debated at Wincheſter, at the feaſt of Eaſter; and alte r- 


wards at Windſor, where it received a final determination at the fealt of 
Pentccoſt, Malinſb, de Geſt, Pontit;, 


King 
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nifeſt uſurpation. Lanfranc would have found it difficult to 
anſwer the argument brought by 'Thomas, from Gregory's 
regulation concerning the indepe endency of the two N 
bilhops, if the conſtitutions of ſeveral popes had not been for 
him. Moreover he ſupported his right by cuſtom, for 
which the Engliſh gave teſtimony. And by this 1t was that 
he carried the cauſe. It was judged that the popes ſucceſſors 
to Gregory, had power to annul his conſtitutions, and there- 
fore the king and lords thought it juſt that the archbiſhop of 
York ſhould make proteſſion of canonical obedience to the 
ſee of Canterbury. The other controverſy about the three 
biſhopricks, was decided likewiſe in favour of Lankranc, and 
the archbiſhop of York acquieſced in both theſe ſentences. 
But, to avoid any future diſputes, there was drawn up, in 
the name of the two archbiſhops, a form of canonical ubedt- 
ence, adjuſting their dificrences. Thomas was made to own 
he was in the wrong, to diſpute Lanfranc s ſuperiority and 
juriſdiction over the whole church of England: declaring 
that as archbiſhop of York he owed canonical obcdience, 
not only to the perſon of Lanfranc, as his ſenior, but to all 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury, as ſuch. He dropped all his 
pretenſions to the three bithopricks in queſtion. Lantranc, 
on his part, yielded to the archbiſhops of York, the juriſ— 
diction over all the ſees north of the Humber to the fartheſt 
parts of Scotland. It was li cob 8 agreed, that if the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſhould call a national {ynod, the arch- 
bithop of £ O1K __ his ſuffr; gans, ſhould be obliged to make 
their app 2rance' in what part ſoever of the kingdom the 
ſynod 1hot 1d G held. The to arcabithops | Uurther cove- 
] |, that upon the deccaſe of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the archbiſhop of York ſhould Yep air to th at city, and 
with the aſliſtance of the ſuffragans of the ſouthern province, 
ſhould conſecrate the primate clect. And that the perſon 
nominated to the ſee of York, ſhould be obliged to come and 


be conſecrated within the province of Cantcr! bury. In fine, 
Luntranc oniitted nothing that thould eftablith the ſuperi— 
ority of his fee: over that ot York. As tor the oath Lan- 


franc required of 'Thomas,: it is ſaid in the writing, that the 
King Ds it ſhould be diſpenſed with, Lantranc readily 
C0! Te nted, referving however A. right, to require this oath of 
all future archdil ſhops of Vork“ 

Thus the controverſy between the two metropolitan fees 
was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, determined, for it was after- 
wards frequently renewed.” Indeed, this was not a-regula- 
tion made by a ſynod, but an agreement between the. two 
archbithops, authorized by the kings. Accordingly 905 
archbiſhops of York uled this pretence to revive the diſput 
They alledged, as the ſentence was not ſynod: -, their 1 
remained entire. In the time of Anſelm, another Thomas 
nominated to the ſee of Vork, refuſed to take the oath, but 
at lenth was conftrained to it. 

e theſe two precedents, Thurſtan being 
elected arc -bbiſhop of Vork in the reign of Henry I. refuſed 
to make the cuſtomary ſubmiſſions to The archbiſh 00 of Can- 
terbury. But the king gave him to underſtand, he muſt 
either, comply, or renounce. his arcubnoPTICKs Thurſtan, 


however grievous it might be to him, chole to reſign. Ne— 
Verthc toſs, he cauſed the chapter of York to {end d. -putics to 


Paichal II. to repreſent the wrong done to their ſec. Theſe 
deputies remonſtrated, the king had excceded his power, in 
compe Mine Thurſtan to renounce his election, for refufing to 
the ſee of York an obedience, which was never 
canonically enjoined, This argument prevailing with: the 
pope, he writ to the king, ex horting | him to reſtore Thurſtan, 


adn that in caſe the arch biſhops had any diſpute about 


{1 abject : 


privileges, he himſelf would equitably decide it. Patchal 
being dead, and Gelafius II. ſuccceding . him, the arch-" 


bithop Ot Canterbury ſent his agents to Rome to ſound the 
new pop?'s ſentiments concerning this conteſt. Theſe agents 
reported, that they found by w hat the pope ſaid, he deſigned 
to ſend a legate into England to decide the controverſy. 
But he was prevented by death, which furprized him as he 
Was travelling to France. 

Calixtus II. ſucceflor to Gelaſius, 
hold a council, Thurſtan obtained the king' 5 leave to go thi- 
ther, but upon condition he would not receive c conſecration 
from the pope or any other biſhop. However the king not 
confiding altogether on this prelate's word, ſent a letter to the 
poÞPe, prot eſting, 17 
archbiſhop of Canterbury „he ſhould never more let his foot in 
2 agland. Notwithſtanding this proteſtation, Calixtus him- 
ſelf conſecrated Thurſtan in the preſence of the council. 


repairing to Rheims to 


4 King William J. atteſted and 
by a dec d, which is in Spelman. Concil. [if not forged.] 

© The agreement was ſubſcribed by the king and queen, Herbert the 
pope” s legate, the two atcnbithops, thirteen biſhops, and eleven great abbots, 
who all of them added the crois after their names, according to the Saxon 
cuſtom. 


confirmed the ſupremacy of Canterbury, 


TORY 


Thurſtan was conſecrated by any but the. 


oF HNA LAND. 
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The archdeacon of Canterbury would have oppoſedd ir, b i 
vas told by the pope, he deſign 1d no manner ot injury to: ] cou! 
ſee of Canterbury. Henry not having been able to pre EY 
Thurſtan's conſecration, baniſhed him the kingdom With Wo 4 coal 
whole family, But he did not long remain in exile. .'7;.. end 
pope, willing to ſtand by what he had done, threatened :i.. i mak 
king with excommunication, and his kingdom with an inte moe 
dict . The pope's reſoluteneſs cauſed Henry to yield . BY 
length, that Thurſtan thould be inſtalled, without mg kino pins 
the cuſtomary ſubmiſſion to the fee of Cant erbury. I 0 | oi [ 
true, to fave. the King's honour, this prelate promiſed, n, quer 
to perform any of his archiepiſcopal functions out of 1! 60. 
dioceſe: of York. Thus the ſee of York recovered, in hay 1 
meaſure, part of the ground it had loſt. This conteſt a 
afterwards revived ſeveral times. But there is no neceſſ;: , =. 
purtuing this ſubject any farther. What has been faid is 1.0 ME 3 
neient to ſhow the ſtate of the cafe between the two Prin Abo 
and the grounds on which each built his pretenfions. 5 
3etore we leave this diſpute concerning the juriſdiction; . . 
the two ſees, it will not be improper to ipcak of ſome ot! g . 
matters relating to that affair. We have ſeen in the forcgg. 8880 
ing book, that Guca in, a Welſh prieſt, nominated to :} ET. 
bithoprick of Landaff in Wales, was conſecrated by Dung EE 
archbiſhop 'of Canterbury, though the biſhop of St. David's 3 
exerciſed the archicpiſcopal functions in that countrr. : w— 
This was a new: acquiſi ition of power to the fee of Canterbury 91 5 
wich till then had no juriſdiction over the Welth biſhops. ( 6¹5 . 
an's ſucceflors follow! ing his example, the: ArCOOUNOPS of Can. bo 
11 claimed the lame power with regard to all the biſhohs . 
in Wales. But they met with great op poſition. At leng! 5 ES 
in the reign. of Henry I, Bernard, the queen's Chaplain, be 5 
ing nominated to the [CC of St. Havi S was conſecrat fy by IA 
Ralph archbifhop of Canterbury. 'This proceeding | oreat A Ty 
ſtrengthened the archbithop's pretenſions, who mainty * 5 
that ſince his juriſdiction was owned by the chief of 5 | Fa 
Welſh biſhops, the reſt could not be excuſed from protc{i ing ee 


! 


obedience. However, as Bernard repented afterwards of ee 
what he had done, a long conteſt aroſe, which was not de. 
cided till Wales was united to England in the reign of 


Edward I. er 
Whilſt Ralph fat in the chair of Canterbury, he received 4 be 
a letter from Alexander J. king of Scotland, acquainting him 3 l 
with the death of Turgot biſhop of St. Andreiy's, and de 1195 hs 
firing; h1s recommendation of a vorthy ſucceſfor. E le praved rent 
him withal to remember, that the archbiſhops of Canterbury ſc | 
had been policited, time out of mind, of the right to conte. :chbit 
crate the biſhops of St. Andrews, a ind that Lanfranc was the ies ol 
firſt who yielded that privilege to the fee of Vork. We- Ni or 
lore, he declared, his intent was to ſet things Upon th umme 
ancient footing, and begg eo: d his advice and aſfiſtance. K PW 


4- 


perceiving by this letter, that Alexander fought occaiion os. 


chagreen the archbiſhop of v Ork, Was unwilling to Conccru E 
bimlelf in the affair. And indeed Alexander's ſu; meat Kad his 
that the Scotch biſhops were dependent on the fee of Cant, iin fro 
bury, was entirely groundleßb. On the contrary, it Was s wy 
certain, the popes had long put the church of Scotland wu WWW 
der the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of York. Th. of th-thi 
cient papal conſtitutions were the foundation of t! We 
greement between . Lantranc ps Thomas. Ionen. married 
proceſs of time, there were Scotch biſhops who: retvi ble er. 
to acknowledge the Acne of Vork for their pet ae th 
mate, and by that means were the occation of violent conte iiroctiy; 
But at length pope Paſchal II. 's bull, making BE m tall. Wor, 1 
gans to the Tee of York, put an 8 to the dithute 2 ed, ncit 

Though the controverly between the two archbith: 5 2098 in vain, 
their juriſdiction, docs not ſeem to be very Hy ofthis 7 
neceflary however to ſhow the riſe of it, by reaſon of the 0 againſt t 
quent alluſions to theſe diſputes in the Engliſh hiſtory. t borexer 
time now to procecd to matters w 588 the whole chütrch paſlag i 

1 | % 


was concerned, and in the front of which ſtands the coliby 

of the clergy. So many attempts were made to eſtablith it n Five \ 

England, and ſuch obſtacles raiſed againſt it, that it Wok Kbury, 

be neglecting a conſiderable article of the eccleſiaſtical iH, 0 diene R 
* 


and, th 


14 


not to deſcend to particulars. 5 ſubject t 

It has been ſeen, how zealoufly Dunſtan and he parti:0 Wition of x 
of Rome Pes to introduce the celibacy of the geld loablo u 
and how the Daniſh wars obliged them to ſuſpc 1 > then As reven; 
ſign. From that time to the Norman conqueſt, the DER yet WY 
priefts lived on in a ſtate of marriage, notwithſtanding Wir marrie 


ſundry attempts of the popes to put a ſtop to that preter b 


4 * 
i al lubm 
licentiouſneſs, It 15 dithcult at Qril 5 CONCCLIYC 


Clibac 
I Rome 
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WV 


f By virtue of this interdict, all divine feryice was to ceaſe an nd no p 


the ſacerdotal oflice to be exerciſed, untefs in the | baptiſm of in \fants and « 
ſolution of dying penitents, | 

8 Within this period the fee of Car nterbury extended alſo its Bunte lis 
over Ireland; or rather continued to do it, ex anti uo m z0re; © Sce E 


P. 357 36. | I 
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pes Were ſo obſlinately bent upon this undertaking, becauſe 
does not immedia tely appear how much the interel en of the 
z out of Rome was concerned in the cafe. But our wonder 
ir their labouring lo heartily in this affair will ccaſe, When Me. 
J coalider, it was a great ſtep towards exec ating; the project of 
rendering the clergy. independent of the civil Power, and 
making them a ſeparate body to be governed by their on 
met And indeed, whilſt the priciis had chile Iren of their 
Josn, it was dificul to prevent them from depending on the 
brinces, w hole favour has fo great an, influence on the fortunes 
j | private! perſons. But being without families, au 727 
uently not having much to expect from their ſovereign 

1 ey were more free to adhere 0 the pope, who would be 
] conſidered as the ſovereign of the cleręgy Be this as it will, 
5 alter the Popes had andert ken this w ork; nothing was for- 
Evo to complete it. Gregory VII. who came to the papacy 
I the reign of William the Conqueror ſet his heart more 
won this affair, than any of his predeceflors. He called a 
gancil at Rome: Where the clergy were forbid to marry un- 
Jar heavy penalties. The Italians, French, Spaniards, and 
| Germans, ſubmitted at length, after long ſtruggles. But the 
5. gilde, ot thinking, that a council conſiſting moſtly of 
Ilaalian bilhops, had power to enact laws for all Chriſtendom, 
ere much more. difficult. However - Lanfranc, either to 


* U 
2 


0 


make his court to Gregory, or becauſe he was perſuaded ot 


the juſtice of the thing endeavoured to introduce my Eug⸗ 
und the deerces of the council of Rome. 1076 To thi 
end he convencd at Wincheſter a national ſynod, where = 
lar was debated. He niet with ſo firone an oppotition, 
he was $01! 1g to deft from his deſign. Neverthelcts, 
* ing h. he could not bring the ſynod to prohibit all the cle: 
j ay in general from marrying, he procured, 0 on what pretsbce 


| know 857 a decree that all prieſts who. had their cures in 
cities, ſhould put away their wives. But the country incum— 
; a s were not ſo rigorouſiy uied, However, to prevent tor 
the future the married prieſts from h olding any cures, the ſynod 
| ordained, by Lantranc's luggeſtion, that none ſhould be ad— 

mitted into orders, without a ſolemmn declaration againſt mar- 


nage. This re Ara int GEO iragins many perſons of merit 


J 
Itrom taking orders, the church of Eng land was, in a little 
: | } ] 7 «4 ) ! » Ie C * 
me, 0 ill provided With able mini gers, that there was a ne- 
Jeeſliry of relaxing a little on this point. his evidently ap- 
; SE Paths} Hts Appl . 
Ipears in a letter of. Paſchal II. to Anſelm, Lanfranc's ſucceſ- 


3 : 3 > IP FFF UE f - 
or. The pope laid, that being informed, moſt of. the Eng- 
n clergy Were ions of pricfts, he was alkaid it would prove 
C J!!!! ͤͤ⁰—ͤ—T—::—:!.!. 
& TICAL JICFUQICELO ne chufcg, 1t-THC canous were ig 'OFOU! iy 
D 
= .. I 7 Ti y Ir » WWiS T3 co 3 2 1111 * * 1 
3 ELF r 0! tin: LC Teaton lie S4 a 3 111 18 PO. VET. tO Fl 16 
the en ee ah che wreaks. 
ch binop 9 N nen ER chure} [1 S.10}CCICIt, and the un Tad 40 
nels O1 the IL. 12H mould Co 11 fOr 1 But in Kea Ot making 
1 3 
le of th! power, Anſelm, ho was of an inflexible temper 
| V 8 Ef ae 
ſummoned a tynod at London, where the marriage of oy 
F oy rv YO. $4 gh tt 975 3 r 
\y; a5 condemned. This Vy> cl 5 130+ Ce « oma of CE arircly red rel 
a 15 But d 8 Ante! would have 
tac Preten ded (1! ord CE. Ut coubtiels, An el [N: WQU LlIaYec 
11 


keirricd Matters mu en larther, if his conteſt with king Henry 


ad his death, which. happened in 1109, had not . hindered 
hn trom proiecuting his deſign. 
10 complete the work ſo tur advanced by Lanfranc and 


Ane! 5 II. tent cardinal de Crema into Eng ind, 
rah the character of legate. The cardinal called a 1 
[it \elimintier, where he renuoully invcighed againſt the 
Nay rie d clergy. Among other things he ſaid, it was a hor- 
ble crime to riſe from the fide of a harlot, and then han- 
le the conſecrated body of Chriſt. And yet, after all his 
133 he was caught that very night in bed with a har- 
ot. WM thing, ſays an hiſtorian, too notorious to be conceal- 
ed, neither ought it to be patled over in filence. Baronius 
I) Sy attemp "ted m: my ages after, to deſtroy the credibility 

| this fact by Aa proofs, hh concluded nothing 
wink the poi tive teſtimony of thoſe that relate it. But 


lo vcver, the pats incontinency, prevented not the ſynod's 


J 
|. 
1 


Patti ; a canon a zainſt the prieſts marriages. On the other 
and, the canon 5 not entirely ſtop this pretended evil. 


xe. _ after, William de Curboil, archbiſhop of Can- 
bury, ſummoned another council, w here an admirable ex- 
Pc tient was thought to be found, to cauſe the canons on this 
WG to be ſtrictly obſerved. This was to put the execu- 
tion of them in the king's hands, who very readily took the 


PS kevxenues, by ſelling to the prieſts a diſpenſation to keep 

dir wives. Accordingly \ we find many of the inferior cler- 

i If mary ried in England, after the prieſts of other countries 
d ubmitted to the pope's decree. 

Clibacy was not the only grievance inflicted by the court 

I Rome on the Englith clergy. To reduce them to an en- 


1 


U 
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he form ran thus: Ego frater, N. promitto Deo, omnibuſque ſanctis 
4 caſtitatum corporia mei ſecundum cauonum decreta, & ſecu nd um or- 
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rious | luppoſition, in order to clear the paths: He vill have 


bobo upon him. Ber it was purcly with a view to increaſe 
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tire obedience, another expedient was uſed, which at firſt; was 
not minded, but i in the end was ſeen to have terrible conſe— 
quences. T! his was the frequent ſending of aire Dur- 
ing the empire of the Saxon and Daniſh kings, we find very 


rarely any inſtances of the PO e's lending gates into. E. 
land, Though they had, in thoſe days, formed the Project 
of becoming a blojute..in the church, they had not \' et be. 
thought themſelves of this method which was uſed io füucceft. 
fully afterwards. Perhaps th CY 55 red not put it in practice 
too freque Ys. ns fear ol alarn ing the metropolitans, 1 
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he | reno hops of Sander rf, as primates of the ch arch of 
England, were looked upon as the natural locates: of the 
popes, Who generally entruſte them with the (xccution of 
their orders.“ 8 as they. had or the moſt par 
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land, and that of the Pope; 4 as theſe very often claſhec 5 
it frequently happened, 1 they gave the preference to (he 
chürch. This was the -reaſon- that the poroce 10 earncR} 
pe : > : [1 * b 4 
lought accihons of [ending the other legates, Who mould have 
no views but their maſter's Mere, ACCOrdingly, When. 
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in the reign of Offa, king of Mercia, Lichfield: das going t 
be erected into an archbithoprick, the pope embrace that 
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along been ſubſerviant to the growth of the Papal power, 
without troubling: themfelves about the conſerncnices® We 
lind morcover that in the- fame reign, 5 VII {ent a 
legate 11 nto England called Hubert. But as this was done on 
account of ſome political ati; Airs, the En; gli Kere not alarm⸗ 
S 3t-i, never llnagi! ling, eh a leg ateſh ip could anv. ways 
tend to. their prejucice. 5 the cout t of Rome had other 
aims.” In proceſs of time, thefe few precedents were decms 
cd a ſullicient ground tor lending legates, whenover the 
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theſe Princes aflording the popes no profpect. ot ſueceſs in 
their undertakings. 
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a legative power over all Great: Britain. The clergy of 


Lugland looked upon this commiſſion as an attempt upon. 
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it that the legate' - BTID ones was rejec Cited, Pecauſe his POW = 
ers were not penned with a non obſtante, tothe | 
the archbiſhop of Can nterbury. But as he cites no_authori- 
ties in {up art ot his eee we are not obliged to believe 
him on his bare word. Cardinal Baronius gets Clear of this 
difficulty more dexteroufly, taking no notice at all of this 
legateſhip. 

Henry I. had ſome farther conteſts with the court of Rome 
upon the ſame. occaſion, | ical II. ſendive into France a 
legate, called Cono, this prelate convened leveral counc 
at which he pretended, the biſhops of Normandy were obli 
gcd to be pretent, and upon their retuſing to obey his ſum 
mons, excommunicated them. Henry, offended at the Vir 
gate's raſhnels, ſent the bithop of Exeter to complain t 
the pope. In all likclihood he received ſome fatisfa 7 15 
ſince the hitorian, who mentions this particular, ſays not! 
word of the ſucceſs of the embaſſy. 

In the year 1116, king Henry being in Normandy, abbot 
Anſelm, nephew to the archbiſhop of the fame name, came 
to him and produced a commiſſion from the hope tor legate 
in England. But the King would not ſufler him to go over 


8 
in that character. The Englith biſhops, Whont the king, 
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conſulted on this occaſion, unanimouſly declared this legate- 
ſhip was contrary to the privileges of the church of England. 
They defired the archbiſhop ot Canterbury, as the perſon. 
moſt concerned, to wait upon the king with their anſwer, 
and, in caſe the king ſhould think proper, to go on to Rome, 
to remonſtrate againſt theſe encroachments. The archbi- 
ſhop ſet out for Rome, but hearing the pope, hard preſſed 
þy the arms of the emperor, was retired to Beneventum, 
purſued not his journey. He contented himſelf therefore 
with repreſcnting to him in a letter, what he deſigned to tell 
him by word ot mouth. The circumſtances of pope Pals 
Chal's affairs at that time, would not permit him to inſiſt on 
his pretended right, as he would doubtleſs have done at any 
other time. He was unwilling to diſoblige the Engliſh; but 
on the other hand, could not reſolve to give up the privt- 
lege of ſending legates when he ſhould think proper. He 
choſe therefore to return an ambiguous anſwer, which with- 
out binding him to any thing, might afford them a ſeeming 
{uisfaction. This anſwer which was not directly to the 
point, was not ſatisfactory to the biſhops. But the king, 
raking advantage of the pope's circumſtances, underſtood 
it in a ſenſe the moſt favourable to the church of England, 
and prevented the legate from executing his commiſſion. 
Nevertheleſs, as he ſaw the pope's antwer was too general, to 
he able fromm thence to infer that he deſiſted from his pre— 
tenſions, he demanded one more preciſe. At an interview 
ſome time after with Calixtus II. at Gitors, he very earneſtly 
prefled the pope on this head, but to no purpoſe. All the 
tatisfaction he could 'obtain, was, that the pope gave his 
word to fend no more legates into England, except in @ Caic 
ol neceſlity. | | 

Some vears after, Honorius II. ſent cardinal John de Cre- 
ma into England, with the character of Jegate. However it 
was with great. difficulty that he was received as fuch, after 
waiting a long time in Normandy. This legate fummoncd 
2 Council at London, as hath been ſaid, on account of the 
prieſts marriages. In his ſummons to the biſhops, he ſays 
in expreſs words, this council -was convened by. the order 
and concurrence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. This ap- 
pears by a citation ſtill extant, 'addretted to the biſhop of 


Landaft. Though the legate might plainly fee he was not 


very welcome to the Englith, he aflected in the exerciſe of his 
function, a haughty demeanour, which very much 1ncreated 
their diſlike. He would ofhciate in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, in the place of the archbiſhop, though he was only a 
preſbyter. In the council of London, he ordered his teat to 
be raiſed, like a ſort of throne, above the two archbithops 
and all the nobility who were prelent at the ſynod. This 
proud carriage gave great offence to the Engliſh, who were 
not wont to lee the pope's legates exalted to high. They 
opcnly ſhewed their regret tor their condelcenſion to this le— 
gate, well knowing of what dangerous conſequence. prece- 
dents were, im things where the court of Rome was concern- 
cd. However this did not prevent, in the reign of Stephen, 
Alberic, Biſhop of Oſtia, from being received in Engtand as 
legate. Stephen was not firmly enough fixed in his throne 
to venture to diſoblige the court of Rome. 
During that reign, the pope conferred the dignity. of le- 
gate on the biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's. brother, in 
prejudice of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This 
dittinction occationed between the two prelates a conteſt, of 
hich the court of Rome made great advantage. For, on 
th | 
to Rome, a thing very. rarely practiſed in England before. 


the bilhop. of Wincheſter, by pope Celeſtine II. and given 
o the archbiſhop of Canterbury, not as his right, but as the 
tree gift of the holy ſee, Thus the popes arttully improved 
all occaſions to extend their authority. The reader will ſee 
in the courſe of the hiſtory, the reaſon of my inſiſting thus 
on the affair of the legates. For by their means chietly it 
was, that in ſome of the following reigns, the popes render- 
ed England liable to numberleſs oppreſſions. 

The court of Rome would doubtleſs have run greater 
lengths in her uſurpations, if the frequent ſchiſms in thoſe 
days had not cauſed her to loſe a great deal of ground. To 
gain or preterve the obedience of the chriſtian princes, the 
popes were often forced to pals by many things, which they 
would not have done in other junctures. However, when 
they could not help making conceſſions to their diſadvantage, 
teldom tailed, of adding ſome ambiguous clauſe, which left 
room to explain them in their own tavour at a more proper 
ſeaſon. I have related an inſtance in the procceding of Ca- 
lixtus II. when he promiſed to fend no more legates into Eng- 


i He was a French prieſt, and had travelled in pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, where he was extremely affected with the miſeries the chriſtians en- 
dured, He pretended that our Saviour appeared to hun in a dream, and 


land, except in caſe of neceſſity : for the popes themſelyes 
were atterwards judges when it was neceflary. If all the king, 
had been like the two Williams, they would have put their 
own conſtruction upon theſe clauſes. But as ſome were weyj; 
or ſuperſtitious, and others, who had more reſolution, often 
embroiled in troubles, which obliged them to keep tair with 
Rome, the popes never failed of improving theſe junQures, 
We are now going to ſce, in what manner the four firſt Nor. 
man kings behaved with regard to the pope, during th. 
ſchiſms which happened in their reigns. | 

England acknowledged Gregory VII. who came to the pa. 
pacy in the reign of William the Conqueror. And yet, the 
election of the anti-pope Clement III. was no fooner over, 
but William reſolved to ſtand neuter, until the affair was de. 
cided. On occaſion of this ſchiſm it was, that he forbad his 
ſubjects to own any pope without his permiſſion. This ney. 
trality of England evidently appears in Lanfranc's anſwer tg 
cardinal Hugo Candidus, who lolicited him to fide with Cle. 
ment III. The letter runs thus in Baronius. 


[1092 } © I received your letter, but can by no means ap. 
Gregory, whom you affect to call Hildebrand, and the 
ſtrange names you give his legates, is what I do not vn. 
derſtand. On the other hand, your exceſſive commend. 
tions of Clement, and the extraordinary character you give 
him, are doubtleſs carried too far. It is written, we are 
not to pronounce a man happy before his death, neither 
are we to detract from our neighbour. The merit of men 
is a thing that lies out of ſight: and therefore we canndt 
pronounce with truth upon their future condition. Hon 
cver, I am perſuaded the emperor would not have em. 
barked in ſo great an undertaking, without having good 
** reaſons, nor could have thus proſpered, without the fig 
nal bleſfing of the Almighty As for the voyage you de- 
ſign to take into England, I would not adviſe you to it, 
unleſs the King's leave can be firſt obtained. For as ver 
we have not entirely diſclaimed Gregory, nor declared for 
his competitor, But when the cauſe of both ſides fhall be 
maturely examined, we ſhall then be better able to come 
to a reſolution.” 


Gregory VII. was ſucceeded by Victor III. who died in 
1087, about a year before William the Conqueror. Urban 
II. was choſen in his room, and preſently after William Ru- 
tus aſcended the throne of England, whilſt the ſchiſm fill 
continued between Urban and Clement. The Engliſh may 
be ſaid to be for ſome years without a pope, fince they recoo- 
1zcd neither of the two competitors. When Anfelm-<wou!d, 
by his own authority, have owned Urban II. William op- 
poſed it, till, by an artifice, mentioned hereafter, Urban 
gained him to his obcdience. This ſtep being made, Ung— 
land remained under the juriſdiction of this pope, and his 
ſucceſfors Paſchal II. Gelaſius II. and Honorius II. Atte: 
the death of Honorius, a freſh ſchiſm was formed, bi the 
double election of Innocent II. and Anacletus. Theſe two 


1 11e 


popes, having each their adherents, divided all Europe. Ju- 


Bernard, to be acknowledged in France, where was a ſtroug; 
party againſt him. It was a long while before that kingdom 


5 'F 


cult was it to judge which had the beſt title. Each alledged 


than ſupport his own. It may be cafily gueſſed, that during 


— 


the uncertainty, with regard to theſe popes, recourſe was had 
to neither. A galling circumſtance to thoſe that aſtert the 
neceſſity of a pope in the church. 

If the popes loſt ground by theſe ſchiſms, the loſs was 
amply repaired by the cruſades, which furniſhed them with 
opportunities of extending their authority. It is foreign to 


engaged in this undertaking upon Peter the hermit's ſetting 
torth the miſeries to which the chriſtians in Paleſtine were 
expoled under the empire of the Saracens. Urban II. as 
the firſt that formed the project of uniting all the chrittians 
in Europe, to attempt the deliverance of their brethren 1 
the caſt from ſervitude, and to that purpoſe preachec., i! 


commanded him to go and engage the w F 
deliverance, pro ihe E the weſtera chriſtians to undert 
» promiting him ſucceſs, 
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1003, the firſt cruſade at the council of Clermont, His ex- 


5 örtations Were {0 lurprifingly eltectual, that in a ſhort time 
as ſeen marching towards the Holy La nd a prodigious army, 
4 "he ſucceſs of which is known to all the world. The Sara- 


eens were driven out of Paleſtine, and a chriftian kingdom 
-unded, which laſted but fourſcore and ten years. The in- 
dels becoming maſters of the country again, the Papes ne 

ceaſed exhorting the chriſtians, to recover what the 

arch had loſt in thoſe parts. This occaſioned ſeveral freſh 
des which procurcd the popes many advantages. In the 
540 > blace, as the ey declared themfelves heads of theſe expedi— 
i they took into their protection all that were willing to 

bark in the ſame. By thele means the 25 had Opportul nit y 10 
:nterpoſe in all affairs, there being few of any moment, but 

whit ſome one of the croiſſces were concerned in. In the ſe- 
iq place, as theſe expeditions could not be undertaken 

WE ut an immenſe charge, the popes took occaſion to im- 

> on the clergy, under the name ot tenths, taxes, of which 
"hoy had the fole ditpolal. In the next ple ce, after once 
ther were polletied of the privil ege of publiihing a cruſade 

henever they thought fit, they drew from thence a conſe— 
quence of very great uſe to them. They Pretend ded, the ex- 
trpation of hereticks, tended as much to the glory of God as 
tat of inftlels. Now as they aſtumed to . es the 

er of declaring what was hereſy, the moment any prince 
0 {red to oppole their encroachmc nts, they Pronomt iced him 
heretick, excommunicated oo an * publiſhed a cruſade 
ag 0 him. Ot this we ſhalt meet with feycral remarkable 
:\+:1:05 in the courſe of this Kiſtory: It is no wonder 
taen, the popes cheriſhed the frantic zeal for eruſades, fince 
they en it ſo much to their advantage. Thanks be to 
6 T the blindnel 5 of chriſtians in this reſpect has long tinc 
been cured. | ; 

15 proportion to the growth of the pope's authority, the 
poxer of the bichops, archb „hops, provincial or national fy- 
nocli, vifibly decreaſed. The reaſon is, becauſe their decrees 

id canons. were liable to be annulled upon the leaſt appcal to 
ko pope. Accordingly in the interval I am now going 
through, we find but very few councils worth notice. 

The ürſt was held at Wincheſter in 1070. Hermenfred, 
bithop ot Ci. eron, John and Peter, cardinal prieſts, preſided 
as the pope's. legates. As nothing material was tranfacted in 
this ſynod, beſides the depriving Stigand and ſome other 
bihops, it is needleſs to fay any more of it. I ſhall only 
take occaſion from this council to remark, that in thoſe days 
biſhop was above a cardinal, ſince in the acts of this ſynod, 
he biſhop.” of Ciſteron is always named before the cardinals 
his colleagus. | 

In 1075, Lanfranc called a ſynod at London, where it was 
ordained, that for the future, provincial and dioceſan ſynods 
mould be held more frequently, the uſe of them being dif- 
continued ſince the conqueſt. The precedency of the a 
W 5 alſo regulated according to the degrees of the VIth cout 

| of Toledo and others, and ev cry prelate was to take place 
accor ling to the priority of his ordination. It was agreed, 
that in the councils, the archbiſnop of York ſhould be teated 
on the right, and the biſhop of London on the left hand of 
the arch biſhop of Canterbury k, and the biſhop of Winche {ter, 
next the archbj ſhop of York. Some canons were allo patled, 
5 3 remarkable are as follow: 

Veh forbids all perſons, bithops and abbots excepted, 
of [peak in the councils without leave from the preſident. 

by the VIth marriage is prohibited to the ſeventh degree, 
lor which the authority of Gregory the Great is VOUC hed. 
but we have ſeen that according to the teſtimony of Bede, this 
es in anſwer to Auſtin's queſtions, limits the orolibirion 
io the ſecond degree only. | 

The V Lth is againſt fimony. This canon, for ſome time, 
had palſech 1 in all the councils. In all appearance this diſorder 
was become very common, or perhaps it was to prepare the 
way for the prohibition of taking the inveſtiture of benefices 
ſrom the ak ls of laymen, to which ſimony ſerved for pretence. 

The VIIIth is levied againſt forcery and divination, and the 
like | luperſtitious practices 8. 

By the XIth no eceleſiaſtick is to give his vote to ſentence 
2 perſon to die, or loſe his limbs. 

In the following year 1076, the ſame archbiſhop cony ard 
a{ynod'on occafion of the marriage of pricſts. 


* Becauſe he is dean of the ſee of ASA I 

| Becauſe he is chanter of the tame fee. Gervaſe. 

" Brand, abbot of Peterborough, knighted his nephew Hereward, in the 
reign of N Uliam the Conqueror. The manner was, by confeſlion of his ſius, 
and x atching and praying in the church, the whole foregoing night; then 
mn the morning before waſs, he offered up his tword on the altar, and after 
reading the golpel, the prieſt firſt having bleſſed the word, put it over the 
ne: knight” s neck, and 0 having communicated, he was ever after held a 
lun ful kuight. The word knight, ſignifies a ſervant, attendant, or ſoldier; 
nce knights and Knights fees, tor ſuch as held their cſtates by military fer- 


\& 
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In 1094; a ſynod was held at Rockingham on occaſion of 
the conteſt between William Rufus and Anſelm. 

Eight years after, in 1102, in the reign of Henry I. An- 
ſelm ſummoned a national ſynod, to which the temporal lords 
were invited, to be witneſſes of the proceedings. Some cas 
were paſted, the principal of which are: 

The Iſt againſt ſimony. 

The IVth forbids archdeacons, prieſts, deacons, and ca- 
nons to marry, or to live with their wives if already married, 
1 is was the firſt general prohibition againſt the Englith 

rieſts keeping their wives, Which was difapproved by many 
pe e 


By the VIth, ſons of prieſts were not to ſucceed to their 


fathers churches. 


The INth enjoins the prieſts to have open crowns, that the 

tonture might be the more apparent. 
he XIIIch forbids the abbots to make knights, though 

they had, till then, enjoyed that privilege Ww. 

The NIV th declares all promiſes of Wat es made with- 

but witnels to be void, in Cate either of the Parties e acnics the 
8 gement. 

The XVIth forbids monks or nuns to be godfathers or 


| godmothers. 


The XVIIth confirms the prohibition of marrying within 
the ſeventh degree. 


The XVIIIch forbids the burying the dead out of their 


parith &. 

The XIXth thunders anathemas againſt ſuch as fold men 
like horſes. Notwithſtanding this canon, the lords of manors 
ſtill retained the right of villa mage, that is, of ſelling their 
villans, who were conſidered as a fort of flaves. 

The XXth was againſt ſodomy. It is remarkable, that 
canons againſt this crime was never thought of till the ele gy 


Ol lis iged to ce libacy, it being ſcarce heard of in E ngland 
befe C 


ſion of the marriage of prieſts, in which cardinal John de 
Crema preſided. 

In 1127, William Curboil, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held 
a ſynod at Weſtminſter, Where he 1 as the pope's le- 
gate. The moſt conſiderable of the canons that were pafled 
are theſe: 

The IIId forbids the taking money y for the receiving monks 
and nuns into religious houſes. 

The VIch forbids a plurality of archdeaconrie 
of excommunication. 

The VIIxh makes it unlawful for. ccclefiafticks tou turn 
8 5 T ” 

The 7 IIIch enjoins the punctua 1] PAY ent 
In them the demeſnes of tl 0 Mott High. | 

In 1138, Alberic, the pope's legate, convened a ſynod of 
ſeventeen biſhops and thirty abbots. But 8 which was 
ſummoned only to chooſe an archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
ſeveral others, in the reigh of Stephen, allembled tor politi- 
cal affairs, had nothing w Lorch noting. 

As, afte r the conqueſt, 1 e find the names of ſome biſhop— 
ricks to diſappear, and 7 hers, unknown 1n the Saxon time, 
to ariſe, it will not be improper to mention thoſe alterations, 
in order to avoid obſcurity. 

In 1075, the ſee of Sherborn was removed to Saliſbury : 
that of Selſey to Chicheſter: and that of Litchfield to 

·heſter. | 

In 1092, in the reign of William Rufus, the ſee of Dor- 
cheſter was removed to Lincoln“, and the ſee of Wells to 
Bath. The popes were not well pleaſed with theſe remov- 
als, being done without their leave. Paſchal II. loudly com- 
plained ot it to Henry I. but as there was then a ſcl hiſm on 
toot, he dared not to puſh the matter any further: 

In 1108, in the reign of Henry I. Ely Monaſtery was 
erected into a biſhoprick, with the approbation of the pope, 
and conſent of the biſhop of Lincoln, who reſigned part of 
his dioceſe for that purpoſe. 

In the ſame reign Carliſle, called by the Romans, Lugu— 
ballia, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt 
by William Rufus, was made an epiſcopal ſee, Adelwalt 
being the firſt biſhop. This dioceſe was taken from that of 
Durham. | 

We find in Anglia-Sacra, and the hittory of the church of 


[ have ſpoken elſewhere of the council in 1 [253 on ca- 


a. 


unde r P. 11 [11 


of tithes, and 


vice, and were obliged to attend the king in his wars. But the honorary 
knights were ſuch as were gladio cincti, as above. And we find not only 
princes but ſubjects, both eccleftaitical aud lay, had power to confer kent: 
hood, Lantranc knighted William Rufus, and John duke of Bedtord, gave 
the fame dignity to Henrys VI. As gilt ſpurs were uſed on this O0ca non, 
they were milites aurati. See Selden's titles of honour. 

n In order to deprive the miniſter of the parith of his dues. Spelman. 


„ By Remigius bithop of Dorcheſter, who huilt Lincoln cathedral. Hunt. 
M. Paris. 
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Wincheſter by Rudburn, that in 1144, pope Lucius ſent the 
pall to the biſhop of Wincheſter, king Stephen's brother, 
with intent to erect that fee into an archbifhoprick, and an- 
nex it to the ſeven dioceſes of the kingdom of Weffex. But 
that procecding being generally « diflik ed, and the biſhop 
fearing to meet with too ſtrong an oppoſition, deferred to ano- 
ther time the execution of his Project, which vanyhed by thc 
death of Lucius. | 
Battle-Abbey was founded by William the Conqueror, as 
was ſaid in his life. In 1101, Henry J. founded t! 1C mon. i= 
tery of Clerkenwell, and the priory of St. John of Jerulalen 
The abbey of Re: ai g Was! o of this King's ſoundat tion F. 
Towards the end of the eleventh, or in che be ginning Of th 
twelfth century, were inſtituted the orders of the C. rthuf ICY 
Ciſtercians r, Premonſtratenſes *, who aitcrwards fſettied in 
England. To theſe may be added the regular canons re- 
formed by Ivo of Chartres in 1090 © | 
Amongſt the remarkable occurrences in the ch urch, during 
the four re igns WC arc going through, the famous contro verly 
about the holy cuchari iſt is by no means to be patled over in 
lilence Thoug! h.it made not ſo much noiſc in Vogla ind as it 
did in i. France; yet being a point wi herein the whole church 
was, and, ſtill is, greatly concerned, it will not be im uproper 
to give a brief account of the rife and progrets of this hog 
Towards the latter end of the eighth century, Paſchaſtus 
Radbert, a monk of Corbey, publiſhed a treatite, aflerting 
that the bread in the cuchariſt was the ſame body of Chrilt 
that was born of the virgin, and that the wine was the fame 
blood which was thed on the croſs. This opinion ſeemed 
to be entirely new tO -TEVETAL Icarned men, who vigoroutly 
and ſharply. wrote againſt it. Johannes Scot: us, furnamed 
Erigena, that is, of Frit h tra iction, Raban archbiſhop of 
e and Bertram the monk, were tne Princip. oppolers 
of this dectrine. On the other ſid Cy there were foine that 
undertook its deſence. Without entering into the arguments 
both part! es, 1. ſhall content mytelt with making two re- 
aarks. The firſteis, if chriſtians. had all along been of Pat- 
chafius's opinion, it is hard to conceive, that to m any Ns 
ot „ mould look upon his doctrine as a noveity'. In 
the fccond place, it muſt be confeſſed that Paſchaſius's notion 
prevailed in ſuch a manner over the other, after the eighth 
century, that Khen the controverſy was.revived two hundred 
years after, the doctrine contrary to Paſchaſius's had generally 
the 1m PUtation 01 90s elk! fixed upon it. 


This difpute being at length ended, either becaufe people 


were tired with-1t;. or their minds taken up with other mat- 
ters, it lay dormant for near two hundred years. In 1035, 
Berengarius  archdcacon of Al Ber who. had a great cha- 
racter for his learning, perceiving Paſchaſius's opinion gained 


ground, attempted to top its. 'provrets. Ho pu! Dlithed a 
OS! 1 82 


quite Contrary doctrine, and was tutfered to remain in it for 


Rn or titeen years, without any  oppolition.: The firſt 
that ed him was Adelm: ind, a prebend of. Leige, and 
„ Rog vin, biſhop of the fame church, who chdea- 
Voured to make hun alter his ſentiments. 


Mean time, Berengarius held a correſpondence with Lan- 
franc, then abbot of St. Stephen's in Caen. The: ſubject of 
their letters ran upon the nature of . the euchariſt. Lantranc 
maintained Paſchaſius's opinion, and Berengarius, on the 
contrary, vindicated his own. One: of Berengarius's letters 
happening to fall into the hands of pope Le 1% 5-6 
tnong at fit to 9855 2 council upon that occaſion. Berengari— 
us was cont unc for differing from the common opinion, 
and for alledg zin 5 in his letter, the arguments formerly uted 
* Scotus ag; inſt Palcnanus, Lauf Who was preſent 
at the ſy nod, was oblis ged to purge himſelf of the ſuſpicion 


— 


"2 
1 —— 
* 


A 


Of 1 ling too cloſe a Ccorrelpondence with this pretended 
9 However, as Berengarius was condemned unbeard, 
the pope held another ſynod at Verceil, and ſummoned him 
to appear. [ic came not in perſon, but ſent two. eccleſiai- 
ticks to make his defence, who, as Lanfranc teſtifies, gave 
up their maſter's cauſe. Berengarius was therefore condem- 


? For an account of the monaſteries founded within this period, fee Dug— 
dalc's Monaſtic. Anglican. 

80 called from Chartreuſe in Grenol le, where they were firſt eſtabliſhed 
in 10860, by one Bruno of Cologn, canon of Rheims, They are ſaid to 
have ſettled in En: gland in 1189, They followed St. Bennet's rule, 

r They had their. names from Ciſtercium, or Citeaux, in the dioceſe of 
Chalons, where they. firſt ailembled under Harding, an Englitlunan, in 
2 St. Bernard was foon alter received into their ſociety, whence they 
vi ere tyled Bernardines. Theſe ret iigned alto upon St. Bennet's rule, 
They came hither in 1128, ben 18 155 ought in by William Gittard, biſhop of 


Wincheſter; and were rit tettic d in the avbey of W averiey 10 Sur ey. In 
1151, their chapter made an inunction, that there ſnould be no more mo- 
naſterics of that order founded; there being already five hundred at that 


time. M. Paris. 

41 5 % MW "wu 

Us order was founded by St, Norbert of a noble family in Cologne, 
1 1120, at a place faid to be Nee out to him by the bleſſed virgin, 
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Promo: LR, that 1s foreſhoyn. They were brought into 
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ENG LAN. 
ied a ſecond Es and Scotus's book, tf 


Inſtead of W to the deciſtion of theſe tuo 


Be rengarius wrote in defence of Scotus, and dropp<c 


ſatirical 85 cpreſſions againſt Pafchaſids, t 


1 * 


church of Rome. His arguments appeared ſo con; 
that lev cral openly declared for bis op inion, and even 
in his fav our. It is true indeed, all thoſe writings wer 


prefied, but the e fact, for all that is not le 1s certain. 
cient author remarks, : 11 France was in comb 8 
count of Berengarius, many learned men difputed 


aga linſt him, both by word of mouth and in writing. 
The doctrine of Berengarius muſt have been {prea 
veral Places, ſince © Vie ctor. II. Leo's ſuc: ccllor, tho ought 


ccllary to hold another 8 at Tours, to decide chis 
troveriy. Berengarius being obliged to: Phe E at this | | 
held in his neighbourhood, it is pretended he dui 

maintain his opinion, but acquie iced in the deeiſions of 
a UV THAT ) 3? 
tor this. However, if he did recant, hc poked of it atice. 
wards, and continued as before, to maintain bis Opinion. 
- WW hereupon he was cited by Stephen X. to a council hel 0 5 


two former councils. But we has © only his 


Rome in 1039. Berengarius appeared, and if we 


lieve the hittorians, moſt of whom were his Bats, 
durſt not defend his cauſe. Nay, he ſubſcribed a writing. 
wherein he is made to lay, that the body of Jeſus 5 
was handled in a ſenfible manner by the priefts, and et 
by the tecth ot the communican 

I; 


g 
(5. e 
compelicd by threats, to. burn with his own hand: 
book, from 1 8 5 it Was 

rors. It mult be ob! 


PFELED ded, he Bad ſuckee 


\ {7 
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defend his caule. vet others! til ir is, he rig 1 good 
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ever, his figning the writing was not. to much owing 


adverſaries arguments, as to nts being over-awed 


tireats. Xou did not do it (ſays Lanfranc to him in on! 
is letters), for the ſake of truth, but to avoid the death bon 
ve find afterwards 
heart conſented not to what his hand had done, ſince, ng: 
ſtanding his many recantations, he erfiſted in his od 


were (Cat. ned with. Accordingly 


OD. nion to his dying day. 
1063 in 1063, 


} 


{ume occation, and another at Poicticrs in 1075 where 


by 
. 


reygarjus was preſent: and even. ran ſome. riſk © 
Which 1e! 
larles. At lalt Gregory * IT. comm 1 LO the Dapacy\'s 
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1 in 1088 
Theſe particulars afford matter for ſeveral 

In the firſt place, if the dockrine of Berengar 

feſtly contrary to the belief of the univerſal c 


* 
iran 
Þ] 
5 5 
1 


place the great number of councils, is a clear evit 


Berengarius's opinion was ſpread far and wide, fince 101 


r ue in 1146, auc ſettlec at Neweäſtle in Lincoliftite. Th 
the rule of St. Aug guſtine. Brompt. 


Y The. ora Were d Thi 11 8 ined At 0 regul Ar anc ſecular: the 171 q 5 


ing upon.the laſt, gave ang n that name by way. of reproach. 
: 


tended to recci e their rules from St. Auguſtine, In this reign 


founded the famous order ct Scmpringham whole Origin was 


* * 5 1 as 


lin a knight of Lincolnfhire, havin; Parton pamed G! he ert, Nom fe 


imperfection in his limbs, he tho Acht unfit for the world, mi 
prieſt, and gave him a be riefice Wa tom of his in L incolnjhi E . 
priugham. This Gilbert was founder of the order of the Giibe: 


ot Sempringham.“ He inclofed within one howe both men — Woll 
but ſeparated them by walls, that they might neither ſce, nor nen * 0 


ther. This order in his life-time, increaſe to ten houſes „Conta 


ieven hundred brethren, and one thoutand five hundred Hitlers. 


Chron. See allo Monamic, Anglican, vol II. 
u It was directed to Lantranc in Norman andy, but he being 
it was ent by ſome advertary to the pope, 


trom ' Where 
bad borrowed his arg guments, involved in the tame te! 


5 


actu: 


-rved, chat though ſome fay he durſt yy 
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time of the apoltles, it muſt be turprifting there ſhould b 
caſion tor lo many councils on this ſul ject. In the 1. 
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RAPING HISTORY 


ans was taken to ſtop its progreſs. Thirdly, it is no leſs 


flange, that neither Na e nor any of the biſhops 


and other eccleſſaſticks his friends, were ever deprived, It 


| perengarius had ſincerely recanted, it would be eaſy to guels 
dhe reaſon of his being fo favourably dealt with by the popes 
= councils. Bat befides that theſe frequent recantations 
were a preſumption, that the laſt was no fincerer than the 
E mer, there are very ſtrong proofs of his dying in his old 
opinion. And indeed, notwithſtanding his recanting, Lan- 
franc always conſidered him as a ſchiſmaticx. An anony- 
E nous author, who wrote eight years after his laſt recantation, 
calls him a heretick *. An evident ſign that he went out of 
the world in his pretended error. It is true Malmfbury at- 
Þ £:ms, Berengarius died a catholick, that is, in the ſentiments 
or the church of Rome. But he was led into this miſtake, 
ther by believing his laſt recantation real, or from the ho- 
E curable epitaph Hildebrand, biſhop of Mans, made for him 
atter his death *. Without doubt Malmſbury, who has in- 
ſerted his epitaph in his hiſtory, could not imagine that a bi- 
op would beſtow ſo great commendations on a man that was 
actually a heretick. 


Laſtly, it may be further obſerved, that although the ac- 


count we have of Berengarius, is from his advertaries, ſeve— 
© ;l of them could not forbear mentioning the great progreſs 
of his doctrin in Germany, Italy, and particularly in France. 
Is for England, it is no wonder this controverſy made lets 
poiſe there than elfewhere. The late revolution in that ifland 
kept the Englith intent upon other matters. I ſhall cloſe 
my remarks with obſerving, that Berengarius's frequent re— 


SO 


cantations were very prejudicial to his doctrine. In an age 
like that, few perſons being capable of judging for them- 
ſelves in ſo intricate a caſe, example and precedent ſwayed 


more than knowledge and conviction. Now it is certain, the 


| :ppearances were againſt Berengarius, becauſe it was care- 
| fully given out, he recanted upon ſeeing his error. Not a 
word was ſaid of the threats that extorted his recantations, 


though nothing was more certain by the teſtimony of Lan- 


franc himſelf. 


To finiſh what TI have to ſay concerning the ſtate of the 


church, during the four firſt Norman reigns, nothing re— 
mains, hut to ſubjoin a brief account of the moſt noted bi- 
| ſhops and other eccleſiaſticks. 


Aldred, archbiſhop of Vork, who crowned William the 


Conqueror, was a good and pious prelate. He had been ab- 
bot of St. Peter's, at Glouceſter, where he built the cathe- 
| dral, Afterwards he purchaſed teveral eſtates in the neigh- 
| bournood of York, and annexed them to his archbiſhoprick. 
Ee was likewiſe a great benefactor to the abbey of Beverley). 


Though Stigand, according to the pretenſions of the court 


of Rome, intruded himſelf into the archiepiſcopal ſee of 
Canterbury, and was for that reaſon ſuſpended by the pope, 
be performed however the functions of a metropolitan, dur- 
ping the reigns of Edward and Harold. If William the Con- 
[queror refuſed to be crowned by his hand, it was purely to 
Farid a conteſt with the court of Rome, for otherwiſe - he 


rated that prelate at firſt with great diſtinction. When Sti— 
[gand attended him into Normandy, the clergy there, with- 
bout regarding the pope's cenſures, paid him all the reſpect 
cue to his rank. Atterwards the conqueror had different 
moughts of him, and cauſed him to be deprived by the 
council of Wincheſter. As ſoon as this prelate was removed 


oo his dignity, the king no more regarded him, but threw 


him into priſon to force him to diſcover his hid treaſures, 
ich were very conſiderable. But nothing being able to 
ret this ſecret from him, he ended his days in priſon. Af— 
fer his death a little key was found about his neck, with a 
bote directing to the place where his money was lodged, 
Nich was all ſeized to the king's uſe. | 
| Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland in 1028, being thirty 
Fears of age, retired to a monaſtery at Cologne. He was 
pirwards removed to the abbey of Fulde, where he wrote 
general hiſtory of Europe from the creation to the year of 
Pur Lord 1082. He died four years after, in 1086. The 
p05 were at that time very well received in Germany, where 
E Irince of that nation, who had ſerved under Charles the 
Piet, founded fifteen monaſteries, whoſe abbots were all to 
be Scotchmen. | — 

. Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, had a great character for 
biety, which tome have carried too far. It is pretended 
rote ſeveral miracles, as well in his life-time as after 
5 death, It appears however, that Lanfranc, archbiſhop 
0 Canterbury, had no great opinion of this prelate's merit, 


W . he 5 
Baroniug calls him a rotten heretick. | 
© gives him a great character for his learning and morals, | 
i. ent in pilgrimage through Hungary to Jeruſalem, which no Eng- 


'vilivh was ever known to have done. S. Dunelm. 
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fince he would have had him deprived by a ſynod for inſufſi- 
ciency and want of learning. This gives room to ſuſpect 
Wulſtan's virtue confiſted in great ſimplicity, which is in- 
duſtriouſly made to paſs for an extraordinary ſanctity: Malmſ— 
bury, who has writ his life, relates a circumſtance, which 
plainly ſhews this prelate's great conceit of his own merit. 
As the monks, who ſtood by at his death, exprefled preat 
ſorrow for the loſs of him, he comforted them by afluring 
them, they ſhould have in him a more powerful patron after 
his death than during his life. 

Lanfranc, whom I have had frequent occaſions to mention, 
was born at Pavia. After finiſhing his ſtudies, he turned 
monk, chuſing the abbey of Bec in Normandy, where he 
taught logick, and gained a great reputation: His frequent 
reproaching the reſt of the fraternity for their ignorance, was 
the cauſe ot his fortune. The monks preterring a complaint 
againſt him to William the baſtard, who was then only duke 
of Normandy, he was obliged to go to court to juſtify him- 
telt. In his converſation with the duke, that prince was ſo 
charmed with his merit, that inſtead of punithing him, as 


his accuſers expected, he made him abbot of St. Stephen's. 


at Caen, from whence he afterwards promoted him to the ſee 
ot Canterbury. Lanfranc's credit, which was very great in 
the Conqueror's reign, declined under William Rufus, for 
whom however he had procured the crown, His death, 
which happened ſoon after in 1089, ſaved him perhaps a grear 
deal of trouble. He rebuilt the church of Canterbury, burm 
by the Danes in archbiſhop Elphegus's time, and fixed the 
number of the monks of St. Auguſtine, at one hundred and 
fitty, which before was not limited. He gave them allo a 
prior, inſtead of a chorepiſcopus. A famous trial, wherein 
he got the better of Odo, biſhop. of Baycux, and carl of 
Kent, put him in poſſeſſion of twenty-five manors, which that 
biſhop had ſeized. He paſted for a great ſtateſman, as well 
as for an able and learned divine. His commentary on St. 
Paul's epiſtles, and his ccclcſtaſtical hiſtory, which is not ex- 
tant, were works of great repute. But of all his writings, 
his treatiſe againſt Berengarius, concerning the body and 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt in the ſacrament, was the moſt re- 
markable. Notwithſtanding this teſtimony of the contormi- 
ty of his ſentiments to thoſe of the Roman church, Gregory 
VII. would tain have obliged him to come to Rome, and 
give an account of his faith. Nay, he let him know, after 
teveral ſummons, that he ſhould be ſuſpended, in cafe he 
came not to Rome within four months. But Lanfranc never 
went, though he had time enough tor the journcy, tor he did 
not die till eight years atter *. | 

Anſelm, who was abbot of Bec, before he was archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was the moſt famous of all the Engliſh bi— 
ſhops, for his conteſts with- William Rufus, and Henry J. 
The former of theſe diſputes being of little contequence, I 
{ſhall not loſe time in deſcending to particulars, having elſe— 
where related what is material. I ſhall only obſerve one cir- 
cumitance, which ſhows pope Urban's addreſs to get himſelf 
owned in England. 
Clement, the anti-pope, being ſtill alive, when Urban II. 
was choſen, England refuſed to acknowledge either of the 
popes. In the mean time, Anſelm falling at variance with 
William Rufus, openly declared for Urban, contrary to the 
king's will and pleaſure. As their quarrel daily mereaſed, 
the king ſought mcans to humble him. To that end, he kt 
Urban know, if he would ſend him the pall defigned for 
Anſelm, that the archbiſhop might be obliged to receive it 
from him, he ſhould be owned tor pope in England. - Urban 
liking the propoſal, ſent the biſhop of Alba, to do as the 
king deſired. However, this nuncio, without ſaying any 
thing of his having the, pall, only told the king, the pope 
was ready to comply with his requeſt, provided England 


would acknowledge his authority. Upon this affurance, the 


king performed his engagement, and then wanting to have 
Antelm's pall in his diſpoſal, the nuncio told him, the thing 
was impracticable, becauſe Anſelm refuſed to receive the 
pall from the hands of a layman, In this manner was the 
king impoſed upon, and forced to agree, that the archbiſhop 
ſhould take up the pall himſelf from the altar, where the 
nuncio had laid it ſ by conſent]. He never torgave the archbi- 


ſhop, who, as has been related, was obliged to go to Rome, 


and afterwards to retire to Lyons, where he remained till the 
king's death. 

During Anſelm's ſtay at Rome, he was preſent at a coun- 
cil, where it was decreed, that all ecclefiaſticks, who for 
the future received the inveſture of the benefices from the 


z Lanfranc exempted all the clerks, or pariſh prieſts of the towns belong- 
ing to him, or where he was lord, or preſented to the living in any dioceicy 
from the juriſdiction and viſitation of the biſhops, which might be the origi- 
nal of peculiars. Eadmer. Brady. | : 
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hands of a layman, ſhould be excommunicated, In obedi- 
ence to this decree, after his return into England, by Hen- 
ry's own ſolicitations, he refuſed to do homage to that prince, 
and conſecrate the biſhops inveſted by the king. This re- 
fuſal was the ground of a more important diſpute than that 
with William Rufus, ſince the point in queſtion was a pre- 
rogative, which the kings of England had been long poſſeſſed 
of. However, Henry being willing to act with caution, at a 
time when the court of Rome was grown very formidable 
by prevailing over the emperor, conſented that Anſelm ſhould 
lend agents to Rome, whilſt himſelf 5 embaiſladors 
thither to plead his cauſe, and perſuade the pope to leave 
him in peaceable poſſeſſion of his right. Paſchal II. ſent 
word, he could not grant a thing ſo exprefily forbidden by 
ſeveral 3 Notwithſtanding this refuſal, Henry was 
firmly reſolved to preſerve a privilege received from his pre- 
deceſſors. Accordingly, he commanded the archbiſhop to 
do him homage, and conſecrate the biſhops inve ſted after the 
uſual manner. Anſelm made anſwer, he could not obey the 
king, without diſobcying the pope and the decrees of the 
ſynod ot Rome, to which he had himſelf given his vote. 
What is this to me, replied the king, 1s the Tynod of Rome 
to deprive me of the prerog; atives of my predeceſſors ? No, 
I will never ſuffer any perſon, who refuſes me the ſecurities 
of a ſubject, to enjoy eſtates in my dominions. And then 
ordered the archbiſhop to do as he required, or depart- the 
kingdom. Anſelm anſwered, he could do neither, but would 
980 down to C anterbury, and there wait God's good pleaſure. 
The king and the lonls of the council were 1h hocked at this 
anſwer. After debating the matter, the council was of opi— 
nion, that the king ſhould not h. ave ſo great a regard either 
to Anſelm or the pope himſelf, but ſhould drive che one out 
of the kingdom, and diſengage himſelf from all dependance 
on the other. The king, not thinking it adviſable to pro- 


ceed to theſe. extremities of his own accord, ſummoned a 


general altembly or parliament. He repreſented to them the 
attempts of the pope upon the perogatives of the crown, 
and the ar rogance of the archbiſhop, who behaved to him 


not as a ſubject, but as an equal, or rather a tuperior. Upon 


theſe complaints the atlembly agreed, that Anſelm ſhould be 


allowed a longer time for de erte > that in the mean 


While the king ſhould lend embaſtadors to the pope, to try 
to perſuade him amicably to deſiſt from his pretenſions. The 
archbiſhop ot York and two other biſhops, were charged 
with this embaſty, and accompanied with two agents for An- 
ſelm. The embafladors had inftructions to offer the Pope 
this alternative, either to relax in the point of inveſtitures, or 
to {Þ Anicim baniths ed, and himſelf loſe the obedience of the 
Engliſh, and all the profits accruing from thence. When 
theſe prelates had their audience of the pope, they repretent- 
ed to him the danger he expoled himſelf to, in cafe he re- 
fuſed to comply with the king. Paſchal made antwer, he 
would not only loſe England, but his dignity too, rather 
than yield in the leaſt. Anſelm's agents had hkewite their 
audience apart. After which the pope {ent two letters by 
them, one tor the king, exhorting him to defiſt from his 
claim to inveſtitures, the other for "Anfe Im, enjoining him to 
perſiſt in ſupporting the cauſe of truth, The king by no 
means reliſhing this letter, would not communicate it to the 
lords. But Anſelm BE his to be publicly read. 

Mean time the King's embaſladors, and Anſelm's agents, 
differed very much in Their reports. The biſhops declared, 
the pope at a Private audience told them, he was willing to 
indulge the King the liberty of inveſtures, provided he would 
in return give him ſatisfaction in other points,: but that he 
durit not openly declare ſo much, leſt other ſovereigns 
bould claim the fame privilege, Anſelm's agent, on the 
Contrary, prot telted the pope {aid nothing like it, and ap- 
pealed for the truth of what they alerted 0 the letter ſent 
to the archbiſhop. What they alledged was the more pro- 
bable, as the kin: refuſed to produce 1 the pope's letter. Ne- 
verthelef 8, there was no queſtioning the teſtimony of the arch- 
biſhop af York, and the two other biſhops, without acculſ- 
ing them of falſchood and ſhametul prevarication, Anſelm 
biusſellk was in ſuſpence, ſince they appealed to the pope for 
the truth of what they delivered. In this uncertainty, he 
thought it moſt adviſable to prol ong the time, till he was bet- 
rer-informed-of the pope's intentions. To that purpoſe, he 
offered to communicate with the biſhops who had received 
inveſtiture from the king, which he had hitherto refuſed, on 
condition it ſhould not conſecrate them, before he had heard 
from the pope. This temper giving the king and council 
fone ſatis faction, he had time allowed him to ſend freſh a- 
Sents T0 Fun, 


W Bü the agents were at the court of Rome, the king, 
who bore: theſe delays v with, impatience, ſent to the archbj- 
ſhop to conſecrate the three biſhops 10 Anſelm anſwered, 


meaſures. Anſelm anſwered, he had received a letter TD E the 


he was ready to conſecrate one of the three, who had refute 
to be invetted | by the king, but for the others, he route I 
do it without the pope's "conſent. Upon his declin ing 1 | gat 
office, the king commanded the archbiſhop of York to the 
form the ſolemnity. But the biſhops who were to be cane = 
crated, renounced the authority, and would not ſubmit to i. 
This regard for the pope provoked the King to that egy... fell 
that he confiſca ted all their eſtates. cis 
As ſoon as Anſelm's agents were returned from Nome, t 41 E Un 
king went down to Canterbury, and ſent to the archh1; 4 po! 
give him ſatisfaction, unleſs he would provoke bis rar 


of 


the pope, which was yet unopened ; that he would open, 291 
in his prelence, and govern himſelf according to the vo „ Hb 
directions. Henry, enraged at the preference the archh;{, not 
always gave to the pope's orders, replied, the point in Gy, ; S {uc 
tion was not to know what the pope enjoined, for be didnt ho 
intend to ſubmit his prerogatives to his detertningtio nee 
However the archbiſhop was not to be prevailed with, 1 con 
remained firm to his reſolution. At laſt, Henry willing „ WG 
try all ways before he proceeded to other meaſures, adi" But 
Anſelm himſelf to take a journey to Rome, to fee if he cu oss 
perſuade the pope to relax. Anſelm was very loth to 9% pon 
but at length was prevailed upon, at the requeſt of the. Prü 
ſhops and barons, who repreſented to him, that the | journey ver 
could not poſſibly do him any diftervice, ed 

[1 103] As ſoon as he was arrived in Normandy, he open Juri 
dhe pope's letters, where he found an abſolute denial of 11 uſu 


that the king's embaffadors had reported. However, he pur. ed 


ſucd his journey to Rome, where he was quickly follo: ie „boa 
W ham Warelwaſt the king's embaſſador, formerly emp. oy: chu 
ed at the court of Rome by William Rufus. The ena nit) 
dor being admitted to audience, repreſentcd to the pope, that E hay 
he was in danger of loſing England, if he perſiſte d in 0 con 
priving the king of his juſt prerogatives: adding, his maſter gui 
Was reſolv ed to loſe his crown rather than part with the r righ E and 
of inveſtitures. And J, anſwered Paſchal, will ſooner 91 the 
my lite, than ſuffer the church's privileges to be thus uſur = toc: 


ed. This ſo poſitive an anſwer entirely breaking off the »: | pop 
gotiation, the embatlador ſet out for England, and Anſley per. 


who did not dare to return to his church, went and ſtaid a: ktece 
Lyons. part 

This attempt not ſucceeding, Henry ſent another embaf, , bot 
to Rome. But as nothing ne 1 was propoſed, it ſerved engt chu 
to exalpcrate the pope, who excommunicated the ear! reer. 
Mellent, and ſome other lords of the council. He cen | bl 
threatened Henry with the church's cenſures, but however fark 
dechned pronouncing any again ſt him. Mean ey Anſchm Prim 


perceiving the pope dilatory in 115 proceedings, 910 Ap pre⸗ „Ol 
henſive, he might long continue in exile, and, toc e oe 
ter; ED pope and king come to an accommodation, 
he might well be the victim. * herefore: he re{olye. 


gage the PORC {0 deeply nn the aß: ur, ha” there {hai 


of Which 25 1 
to en- the 
J 


polhbility of drawing back. For that purpoſe, he made « em 
Vitit to Adela, counteſs of Blois, Henry's fifter, and tels prae 
her, that after a great deal of patience, he mut now he not 
forced to excommunicate the king, unleſs he would forchiv WAR £2 
defiſt from his pretenſions. Adela being extremely trov'. Wl ec [ 
at this menace, endeavoured to procure an no ms 


the | 
be } 


5 that end, ſhe defired the King her brother, Wo wa 
n Nor mandy , to come to her at the caſtle of l. 


ſhe deſigned to bring Anſelm, that they might conter t. Ung 
ther. At this 1nterview, 8 began, by means of e Wl 1 
counteſs of Bl lois, to. be 1 in a. better way. The king fenring . aut 


the archbiſhop's threats, treated him very civilly. kus, | DOu! 
in return, ſhewed greater reſpect to the king than hend louſ 
therto done. They were not long together before the year 
ceived in each other an equal deſire to put an Ave to the | the 
teſt in an honourable manner. Thus diſpoſed, they ano. WH © 
ſought means to adjuſt the affair: 5217 nutty: N | 
As ſoon as an expedient wa S agreed upon, Henry tent thi Mb 
am de Warelwaſt to the POPC 1} 115 approb⸗ ion. Patch 54 the C 
affairs were then in ſuch a iſſtüstioh, that he did nor Care 10 Wl - 
break with England: He was hard preiled by the Germans, 
who ſhortly after compelled him to ſiy for refuge into oben 


Matters therefore were accommodated upon theſe terms; U i 
king was to renounce the right of inveſtitu res, and it 700 | | i 
to. give the biſhops and Tay ory e to do homage to tho 5 „n 
for their temporalities. Thus the pope and king got = = 
this troubleſome buſin eſs, by a method as juſt as it * my | tics 


ral, and which {ſhould have been taken ar firſt, if ants 
acted fairly and honeſtly, This will evidently appear, i | 
impartially enquire into the ſtate of the queſtio! 5 Ws h Pe! 
haps may not be amiſs, ſince this affair made fo ge f 
and Anſelm was ſo much concerned in it. 

In the firſt place, I ſhall lay down what ſeems to me bn 
niable, that ever fince the time of Charles the great, 0, 
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reign princes had enjoyed the right of inveſtitures, to biſhop- 
nicks and abbeys, by the delivery of the ring and paſtor a] 
ſtaff a. Gregory VII. was the firft th at attempted to deprive 
them Of this privilege, about the latter end of the Xlth 
century. The popes; his ſucceſſors, purſued the execution 
of this project with the ſame earncſtne's. It muſt be con- 
feſled, che kings themſelves gave the popes too frequent oc- 
eiſion to exclaim ' againſt their abuſe of this prerogative, 
Under pretence, that the biſhops and abbots could not take 
off:fion of their bencfices before they had received inveſti— 
tare, the princes: publicly fold the biſhopricks and abbeys to 
the beſt bidder. I lay, ſold them, for, though the elections 
appeared canonical, yet the ſovereigns over- :ruled them, by 
having it in their power to refuſe inv veſtiture to thoſe they did 
not like. This alone was ſufficient to obtain the election of 
ſuch as they recommended, no eccleſiaſtic defiring to be bi— 
ſhop or abbot, without enjoying the temporalities. It was 
10 2 5 therefore, in order to be elected, to have the king's 
conſent, after which, the biſhop, or abt, even before con- 
ſecration, received inveſtiture in the manner above-mentioned, 
zut befides that, ſimony had too often a place in theſe electi- 
ons, there was another reaſon, which ſeemed to juſtify the 
popes s in their attempts to aboliſh inveſtitures, namely, the 
princes, by invelling the ecclefiaſticks not in the fame man— 
ner as the lay men, and even before their conſecration, ſeem- 
ed as if they affumetd to themſelves a power to grant 1 
juriſdiction. And this the popes repreſented as a manifeſt 
uſurpation of the church's privileges. And indeed, it look- 
ed like it, becauſe of the two characters which were con- 
founded in the prelate elect, namely, as miniſter of the 
church, and as temporal lord of the lands annexcd to his dig- 
nity. It the popes and princes had acted tairly, they w ould 
have carefully diſtinguiſhed theſe two characters, but, on the 
contrary, each thought i it his intereſt to leave them undiſtin- 
guiſhe 1. By that means the princes over ruled the elections, 
and the popes took occafion to diſpute with the ſovercions 
the right they were poſſeſſed of. For want of diſtinguiſhing 
theretore, aroſe all thoſe conteſts between the princes and 
popes. The princes declared, they would never fuiter any 
perſon to take poſſeſſion of lands, held of the crown, without 
receiving inveſtiture at their hands. The popes, on their 
part, maintained, it was unreaſonable, princes ſhould inter— 
pole in elections, or pretend to convey a character which the 
church alone had power to confer. Thus both ſides equally 
deviated from the true ſtate of the cafe. For it was very Pol. 
fible for a man to be a biſhop, or abbot, without being poſ- 
ſefled of the lands held of the crown, in which cate the 
prince had nothing to do. On the other hand, princes 
would have received no manner of detriment from any one's 
conveying a {piritual character without their conſent, as long 
a3 it was in their power to ſecure themſelves, before they put 
the prelates in poſſeſſion of the temporalities. But there was 
n0 poſſibility of bringing them to this point, whillt both fides 
remained inſlexible. Thus, it is maniteſt, the expedient 
practiſed by Paſchal II. and Hen ry I. was very reaſonable, and 
not at all prejudicial to the church's rights, or the king's prero- 
gative. But in all appearance, this affair would not have cnd- 
ed ſo happily, if the pope's circumſtances had not forced 
him to relax. This may be inferred from his behaviour to 
the emperor on the ſame occaſion, to whom he could never 
be brought to grant, what he had now yielded to the king of 
Enoglan 
1 2285 dwelt the longer on this part of Anſelm's life, be— 
auſe it diſcovers the character of that prelate, who was ho- 
noured with the glorious title of ſaint, as all were that zca- 
louſly adhered to Fthe:eourt of Rome,” He was born in the 
yea 1033, at Aoft, a {mall town in Italy, belonging now to 
the duke of Savoy. At ſeven and twenty years "of. age, he 
turned monk in the abbey of Bec, of which Lanfranc was 


855 
* digebert of Gemblours (ad An. 573.) relates that pope Adrian I. at a 


co. 8 of one hundred and fifty-three biſhops and abbots, granted Charles 
tic Great the privilege of electug the pope, and the right” of eee 3; 


5 10 n A 43 
0 wa and Peter de Marca deny the authority of this council, and at lirm, | 


- s forged by Sigebert, to ſerve the interctt of the Emperor againtt 
ale hol II. 
They were pulli hed by Arnold Won. 
* e ine by Dr. Gale. Ingulphus w as born at London in 1030. His 
her mas one. Of king Ew ard the. Conteflor's courtiers. He was-the firit 
$ Our 1 notutl tiftorians atter the con queſt, In his hiſtory of Croyland, he 
33 Cecaſionally intermixed the ſtory of our kings from the year 664, to 
1001. -Biſho p Nicholion obterves, : that the relation he bore” to the Con- 
tieror, manitettly biaties him in the ill account he gives of Harold. 
is 5 e lid, about the car 1114, began a cuſtom which was atter- 
ed by all the monks, Upon  Good-Friday, {tripping himiclt 
oe year 5 the waiſt before all the convent, he was ſeverely ſcourg- 
l. This was done as 6 penance for their fins, and to make a deeper im- 
don of our Savionr's tuff rings. 
. nepal writers during the four firit Norman reigns, not mention- 
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(1) Pictavienſis. (2) 
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Florence of Worceſter, 


201 


prior. When Lanfranc was made abbot.of St. Stephen's at 
Caen, Anſelm became prior, and afterwards abbot of Bec, 

from whence he was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. 
He compoled ſeveral theological treatiſes, of which father 
Gerberon publithed the largeſt edition in 1646, His writings, 
W to the teſtimony "of du Pin, are full of meta ply fi- 

cal queſti ons, argued with the appearance of a great 
logickx. The ſame author obſerves, that Anſeln's 10 
written in a lets elaborate ſtyle than his other works. He 1: 
allo the firſt who compoled long prayers in the form of me- 
ditations. He p * for a prelate of great le: arning and an 


7 or 
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unblameable life, He has been much applauded for his firm - 
nels in his conteſts with William Nufus , and Henry 1. Bur 
this firmnets in maintaining th ie cauſe of te pope, Which was 
gloried in for fo many centuries, would not mect with that 
Approbation at preſent, Anſelm died in 110, ane ad was ca- 
nonized in the reign of Henry VII. at aa inſtance of cardinal 
Morton | then archbiſhop of Cante 80 F. | 

Gilbert, bithop of London; Was 1 5 in the reign ok 


"Uh 


Henry I. chiefly on account of his learning, which gained 
8585 the appellation ot uni ert; aliſt. Theſe | Kind ot: ey 
were much in vogue at that time, as marks of honour for 
ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed! in the ſcie rote ; com: 
mentary on David's pfalms; and an expoſition on the lamen- 
-at10NS of Jeremiah, which are ſtill extant in manuſcript; 
Da Ne, biſhop of 85 RT - oy birth a Sh / 


To 4 5 s 
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L of 
a was m. ade a biſhop. As in thoſe 8 s cvery diceele had a 
different liturgy , Oimund undertook the correéting that 
which was uſed in his. He rendered it more pure than it was 
before, by. dilcharging à great many barbarous and rude ex- 
preflions, and dige ting the Whole in a more cotnmodious nic- 
thod. This liturgy, ſecundum uſum ſarum, with theſe 

emendations, was ich received in the other dioceſ les, and 
at length be came common to all the churches of the kingdom. 
Ir 1s affirmed, that after Oſmund's death, in the year 1099, 
there were ſeveral interpolations thrown in, which are by no 
means approved of at preſent. 

Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, is famous for 


his prophecy, concerning the popes which were to ſucceed to 


the e pa pal chair after his time. Theſe predictions are {till ex- 

tant“, and are a fort of riddles, of which endeavours are uſed 
to give ſome interpretation. He died in 1150, at the mo- 
naſle ery on Clarcval in France. St. Bernard has given us his 
life. 

Ingulphus was known to William the Conqueror, when 
that prince, then duke of Normandy only, came into Eng- 
land to vifit king Edward. He attended kim into Normandy 
as ſecretary; but, fome time after, reſigning that office, went 
in bilgrimage to Jeruſalem. At 1 return, he turned monk 
in the abbey of Fonte vraud, from whence be was fent for, and 
made abbot of Croyland, by William the Conqueror. - He 
died in 1109, after writing the hiſtory of his mona! ſtory, | 
which is inſerted in the cal tion of the ancient Engliſh hil- 
torianss. ' 

Joffrid, abbot of the ſame monaſtery, and immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor to Ingulphus, was the firſt, as ſome pretend, that 
erected ſchools at Cambridge, where he ſettled four of his 
monks as profeſſors. If this be true, that famous univerfity 
falls very ſhort of the antiquity generally aſcribed to it “. 

Godfrid, prior of Wincheſter, was one of the beſt writers 
of his time, if we may believe William of Malmfbury, who 
aflirms, he writ with great elegance and politeneſs. He com- 
poſed, amonoft other things, a panegyt rick upon the Engliſh 
primates, But what is more conſiderable, he re ſormed the 
breviary, by diſcharging all the barbarous terms; and mak- 
ing the ſtyle more pure and neat. Alford conjectures, this 
prior had a principal hand in correcting the liturgy of Zarum, 
which went ut W Oſmund's name ©. 


ed by Rapin, amonſt his perſons of note, are: 
William (:) of Poicticrs or Pictavienſis, who, though a foreigner, and 
chaplain to the Conqueror, has given us ſo fair an account of the Norman 
revolution, that he has found good credit with moſt of our hiffortans, 
Florence (2), a monk of Worceſter, wrote a chronicle, which ended wi ith 


his lite, in 1119 but was continue d co years farther by another monk of 


the fame monaſtery, He epitomiſed or tranſcribed ! Marianus, adding very 
many collections out of the Saxon chronicle, and other writers with much 
care and judgment, = He is blamed tor adhering fo ſcrupuloutly to his au- 
thorities, as ſometimes to retain their miſtakes; 

Eadmerus (43), a monk of Canterbury, in his Hiſtoria Novorum, &c; 
publiſhed Dy Mr. Selden, has given us the ſtory of the two Williams and 
Henry I. from the year 1066, to 1 It is a work (as biſhop Nicholſon 
obſerves) of great gr avity and Uunqueſtionable authority. Though he was 
intimately acquainted with Anfelm, yer he has given a fair accoumt of the 
mighty dif ſpute about inveſtitures, Selden ſays his ſtyle equals Malmfbury, 
his matter and compoſure exceeds him. 

Ordericus Vitalis (4) was a monk of St. Eurole's in Normancy, WHOIS 
he lived fifty fix years. He wrote an ectleſiaſtical hittory u tluftceen Pocks, 


2.25 


(4) Vitalie, 
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The reſtoration of the Saxon line: the reigns of HENRY II. and RICHARD J. Containing the ſpace 
of forty-five years. 


5. HENRY II. ſurnamed PLANTAGENET. 


[1154] HE Engliſh were too weary of the civil wars, 
| that had ſo long afflicted the kingdom, willing- 
ly to run the hazard of ſecing them renewed. Though the 
death of Stephen might have eaſily furniſhed an occafion for 
freſh commotions, they peaceably waited for the duke of 
Normandy, who could not come into England, till fix weeks 
after he had received the news *. During that interval, not 
a man offered to diſpute his title. Beſides that, prince Wil— 
liam, ſon of the deceaſed king, was a prince of little merit, 
the late proceedings of moſt of the barons againſt his father, 
kept them from adhering to the fortune of the young prince, 
for fear of putting it in his power to be revenged. Morcover, 
Henry was not only powerful beyond ſea, but had alſo a great 
party in the kingdom, and the ftrongeſt places were in the 
hands of his creatures. And theretore, ſuppoſing William 
had been willing to try to place himſelf on the throne, he 
would have wanted the neceflary affiſtance to accompliſh his 
deſign, | 

1155] Henry then was crowned® the next day after his arri- 
val, purſuant to the agreement made with Stephen, of which 
all the barons of the realm were guarantees*. It was with ex- 
treme ſatisfaction, that the Engliſh beheld on the throne, a 
prince deſcended by his mother trom their ancient kings, and 
who gave the crown a brighter luſtre than ever. He added to 
it, as ſo many new gems, Poictou, Guienne, Saintonge, 


Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Normandy, of which he was 


in actual poſſeſſion. Mean time England, the molt conſtder- 
able part of his dominions, had endured ſuch violent ſhocks 
in the late reign, that, in order to recover 1ts ancient fplen- 
dour, ſome reſt was entirely neceflary. The moſt proper 
means to that end, was the putting it out of the power of the 
tactious to excite new troubles. Accordingly Henry made 
that his chief buſineſs from the firſt hour of his reign. He 
began with demoliſhing the great number of caſtles that were 
fortified in Stephen's reign, and ſerved only for ſanctuaries to 
robbers, and diſturbers of the public d. The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter alone had fix of the moſt confiderable, which he for- 
feited for going out of the kingdom without leave. This 
firſt ſtep, which demonſtrated to the barons the king's reſo— 
lution to keep them in obedience, was followed by another 


no leſs beneficial to the kingdom; and that was, the ſend- 


ing away the foreign troops entertained by Stephen. Theſe 
loldiers, known in the Engliſh hiſtorians by the name of Bra- 
banſons, and in French by that of Routiers or Cotteraux, 


where a mixture of people from ſeveral parts of Europe, and 


particularly from Germany and the Low Countries, As they 


herein he has intermixed a great many things relating to our hiſtory, He 
is {a1d to be immoderate in the praiſe of his friends, and the diſpraiſe of his 
enemies; and to be too large in his deſcription of little matters, whilſt he 
paſſes too curioutly over things of moment. 

William (monk and library-keeper) of Malmſbury (5), in his account de 
geſtis regum Anglorum, in five books, with an appendix in two more, which 
he ſtyles Hiſtoriæ Novellæ, has made a judicious collection of whatever he 
found on record, from the arrival of the Saxons, to the eighth year of the 
reign of king Stephen, 1142. He has had the higheſt commendations given 
him by ſome of our beſt criticks in Engliſh hiſtory, He is called elegant, 
learned, and faithful. Uſher ſtyles him the chief of our hiſtorians, | 

The moſt noble monument extant 1s the old Saxon chronicle (6), or an- 
nals. It begins from the birth of our Saviour, and ends with Stephen's 
death in 1144. By the difference of the ſtyle, and other infallible marks, it 
is plain theſc annals were compoſed at ſeveral times. To the year 731, they 
cluefly follow Bede as to church-affairs ; but their account of the wars bé- 
tween the Anglo-Saxons and Britons is borrowed from no writer that we 
know of, and therefore to them it is that we are indebted for the relation of 
what paſſed in thoſe days. Aſſerius's hiſtory of Alfred and the annals cor- 
reſpond in ſo many things, that the one ſeems to be a tranſlation of the 
other. In a word, they have been the foundation of all our hiſtories to the 
Norman e e They were publiſhed at Oxford in 1692, by Dr. Gib— 
ſon, the late biſhop of London, who, from all the manuſcripts, has made 
up the text as entire and complete as poſſible, with an elegant and proper 


(5) Malmſbury, 


profeſſed themſelves independent of any particular prince, 
they ſerved indifferently whoever would employ them, pro: 
vided they found their account in it. Not to be regularly 
paid, they conſidered as an advantage, becauſe they took oc. 
caſion from thence to plunder the friends as well as the ene. 
mies of thoſe that entertained them. So that uſually the 
aſſiſtance of theſe troops became very burthenſome to the 
princes themſelves for whom they fought, as the Engliſh had 
often experienced. Henry, willing to caſe his people of this 
dead weight which had ſo long oppreſſed them, diſmiſſed all 
the foreigners, without ſuffering one to remain in the coun. 
try. William of Ypres, their general, did not ſtay to be 
ordered to depart, the cold reception he met wirh at court, 
having already convinced him his abſence would be very ac- 
ceptable e. 125 | 

Had the new king ſtopped here, he might have been juſtly 
ſuppoſed to have no other view but the welfare and tranqui- 
lity of the kingdom. But he plainly diſcovered, he was 
ſwayed by more ſelf-intereſted motives when, ſhortly after, 
he revoked all the grants made by his predeceſſor, and re- 
ſumed all the lands, alienated from the crown. The pofleſ- 
lors were extremely mortified, and loudly murmured, affirm— 
ing, it was very unjuſt to deprive them of the reward of 
their ſervices*. Thoſe, eſpecially, that had cided with the 
king and the empreſs his mother, were filled with indigna- 
tion, to {ee themſelves thus confounded with Stephen's ad- 
herents. Theſe, on the other hand, maintained, that in 
ſerving the king who was actually on the throne, they had 
done the part of faithful ſubjects, and in depriving them ot | 
their eſtates, a precedent was eſtabliſhed, which might on 
day be very prejudicial to the reigning king. There were 
leveral that even refuſed to comply, but upon the king's ap- 
proach with an army, to compel them, they were unable t9 
reſiſt. Only Hugh Mortimer preſumed to defend one of his 
caſtles, which coſt him the loſs of all his others s. William 
of Blois, fon of king Stephen, fared no better than the ret. 
Henry deſpoiled him of whatever was given him by the king 
his father, and of all his lands left him none but thoſc thz: 
belonged to his family, before Stephen's acceſſion to th: 
crown. And yet he had an inconteſtible title by the agree: 
ment of the king his father with Henry. But of what torcc 
are treaties againſt breach of faith ſupported with po: 
Thus the nobles, enriched by the liberality of the late king, 
or of the empreſs Matilda, were ſuddenly impoveriſhed b. 
Henry's policv, who had frequent occafions to remark, how 
arrogant their riches had made them. Henry ſhowed allo, 


verſion, void of affected ſtrains and unlucky miſtakes which uſed to aboun. 
in works of this kind. 

When he received the news he was befieging a caſtle in Normandy, d 
though pertuaded to do it, would not quit the liege till he had reduced 16: 
place. After that he came to Barflect (now Barfleur) where he Waitec a. 
bove a month for a good wind. Brompt, p. 1043, Gervase, 

» By Theobald archbiſliop of Canterbury, on the ninteenth of Necein- 
ber, in the twenty-third year of his age, at Wettminfter. Some hiftortt“ 
lay he landed Decciaber the 7th, and was crowned the 19th. R. Dicet' 
M. Paris. But according to Gervas, he landed the $th and was crounde 
the 17th. His queen Eleanor was crowned with bim. Roger, archbitho} 
of York, was not at the coronation; - Diceto, K 

© He was choſen by all with common conſent, and anointed king. B 
Diceto. | 

4 He reſerved however a few, that had been built by peaceable men, u 
kept them in his'own hands. Brompt. Hoved, | 

e This year Wilham Peverel was difinherited for poiſoning Ranulp le! 
of Cheſter : he turned monk, to avoid the punthment he juſtly deleted, 
R. Diceto. 

t William earl of Albemarle, very unwillingly reſigned to him his cattle 
of Scarborough. Brompt. | 

s Thoſe of Glouceſter, Worceſter, Bridenorth,, Wigmore, and Cleobe. 
or Coleburgh, R. Diceto. M. \Weti. © RO 


(6) Saxon chronicle., 
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at he acted from a principle of revenge, in depriving the 
[ tons of the new creation, of the konovrable titles confer- 
= them by Stephen, on pretence they were beſtowed as 
ccomMPENCE tor favouring an ufurper. 
ater the King had taken all the precautions he thought 
ober for reſtoring tranquility in the kingdom, he chole a 
5 us of the moſt eminent perſons as well of the clergy as 
nobility. Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tho— 
F „ Becket, archdeacon of the fame ſee, lately made chan- 
F or, Robert, ear] of Leiceſter, chict juſticiary of the realm, 
e the principal. At the head of the cabinet council was 
Nada his mother, whom long experience and her own mil- 
ontunes s had rendered wile at her colt, Theſe two councils 
1 ing eltabliſhed, Henry convened an affembly general or 
Inlament at Wallingford, where he cauſed the barons to 
Ne e the oath to William and Henry n his ſons the firſt of 
hom died a few days after the ceremony. Before the aſ— 
Ec. nbly broke up, the King conſented that the laws of Ed- 
rd ſhould be in force, and of his own accord, confirmec| 
b- charter of Henry I. his grandtather. Theſe proceedings 
E the new King gave great Hopes to good men, whilſt they 


S 
3 ck the wicked Mich terror, who found themſelves obli ed 


* n what they had kitherts done. They were very ſenſible, 
ier had to deal with a prince, who was fully reſolved to root 
Fc the licentiouſneſs introduced in the late reign. 
j {Tops Anaſtaſius dying this year, Adrian IV. an Engliſh- 
ſucceeded to the papacy i. 
| 4185 As ſoon as Henry had ſettled his affairs in Eng— 
End, he crofied the ſea to do homage to the king of France 
Gr 0 the provinces he pofleſſed in that kingdom. Theſe pol- 
En rendered him the moſt powerful Laſlal of the crown 
' France, and almoſt equalled him to the fovereign himſelf, 
\oſe demeſnes were inconſiderable in compariſon of w kat 
'M -v were afterwards. As the dominions, Henry and his ſuc— 
ccdors were pollefied of in France, proved the occaſion. of 
Frunberlels wars between the French and Engliſh, it will 


— 


— — — — 
— 


pot be improper briefly to explain, wherein confiſted at that 


ume the ltrength of the kings of France. Hence we ſhall be 
me to form a juſt idea of their power, and fee the wide dif— 
Horonce, in that reſpec ct, between the firſt ſucceſſors of Hugh 
Th and thoſe w bo, in the latter ages, have ſwayed rhe 
of that kingdom. 
W nen Hugh Caper uſurped the crown upon the houſe of 
ales rhe Great, he thought the beſt way to fix himſelf on 
- throne was to make the late revolution turn to the advan- 
„of the French nobility. To engage them therefore to 
abort his uſurpation, he granted the provinces of which 
| were. only governors, to them and their heirs, by the 
| ane of fiefs. Theſe grants he confirmed by authentick 
ters, ſtipulating that the ficts ſhould devolve to the 
Ecrown in default of heirs. Morcover he reſerved the right 
ef confiſcating them tor rebellion and other crimes ſpecitied 
in the charters. By this immenſe bounty, he filled France at 
ccc with great numbers of powerful lords, or rather princes, 
a0 holding their lands by hereditary right, became ſo many 
lircrcigns, The crown therefore had nothing left, but the 
d Hugh Capet was poſtelted of before be mount— 
el the throne. But theſe demeſnes, to which he added ſome 
oy governments were very conſiderable, becauſe his ta- 
Ll was grown very powerful upon the decline of the houſe 
} ot Charles the Free: I am well aware, that all are not 
T&d Hugh Caper firſt changed the governments into fiets, 
[tat ſome make this alteration more remote, and others af 
k fir mit to ſpriug from ſome of the firſt kings of that race. 
11 , befides that, the opinion, IL have follo wed, 1s the molt 
pobable, the difference of a few years, more or leſs, is of 
[10 moment with regard to the general ſtate of France, of 
which I mean to ſpeak. 
Among theſe fiets, there were ſome diſtinguiſhed for their 
[erect extent, which were ſtyled peerdoms. Of this fort 
dere were ſix ecclefie iſtical, and ſix lay. But as the firſt 
bare little relation to the E nelith hiftory, it will be needleſs 
o mention chen. OE the fix lay peerdoms, three were 


dukedoms, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, and three car]- . 


„Flanders, Thoulouſe, and Champagne. Each of theſe 
» peer had vaſlals which held their lands of him in the 
ane manner as he himſelf held his peerdom of the crown. 
Tmitance,-the-duke-of Normandy had for vaſſal the duke 
| Bretagne, by the conceſſion of Charles the Simple, who 


This 3 was born this year, Feb. 28, in London. M. Paris. Ger- 
e kay vas in March. 
is nume was Nicholas Breakſpear, faid to be the fon of a bondman, 


King to the abbe y of St. Albans, where bei 8. refuſed to be made a 
work, þ event beyond fea, and re 10 in learning, that the pope made 
un 


i hop of Alva, and his legate to Gerinany, and afterw ards a cardinal, 
\eitmy, 3 he was deſcended of a noble Linily, in the territory of St, 


119. 
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iber to abandon the Kingdom, or behave very differently | 


263 
annexed this right to the grant made to Rollo. Hence we 
may ſee, how naked the crown of France was, and how in- 
confic derable its e in compariſon of what they were 
e ards. To the time of Lewis VII. ſurnamed the * dung, 
who reigned in France when our Henry mounted the throne 
of England, the kings of France had not Yer ut ited any. of 
theſe great liefs to their demeſnes, It is caſy therefore to 
perceive that the new king of England, who Teng the two 
moſt conſiderable peerdoms, befides many other provinces, 
was poſſeſſed of as much, or more lands in ths kingdom, 
than the king of France himſelf. But ot witkttandine the 
narrow extent of the demeſnes of the cron, the King of 
France was a very potent prince, by the aids he reecived | From 
his vaſſals ; aids that were furniſhed ſometimes our of d uty. 
and ſometimes voluntarily. When the kingdom was enga 
ed in a war, with the 2 1 10. and conſent of the fl es, ee Ch 
vaffal was obliged to find a certain number ot troops; and 
then it was that the ſovereign appeared at the head 12 a for- 
midable army. But w hen the King une e a war of his 
on accord, or for his own priv: tc PintereP, the vatlals were 
at liberty to ſupply or refuſe their quota of troops. 
they looked upon themſelves as privileged to take up arms 
againſt him, in cate of oP] preſſion, or even for a bare denial 
ot juſtice, Such being the nature of the French 
on, it as no wonder, that in the hiſtory of that 1:1 


N on 
! 3 


Conttitati * 
4% ingdom, Ne 

4 . Ki! Ys Oro "4 8 . EAA: 

Und their Kings Marching one while with very: inconfider 

able forces, and another while at the head of nume 


erous a1 - 
mies. Their main ſtrength confiſted in the aids they receiv. 
ed froin their vaſtals. But matters. wer e iſe when ſome 
of theſe large demeines, granted in tee, came to be united to 


the Crown. Then by we they found 


Cc 


means to abolüith 
the diſtinction between a neccflary and 


unneceſlary. war. 
VV ithout regardi1 ng tne 0 of the ſtates, they oblige 
ed their vaſt; Us to furniſh them with aids at all times, 
founding mceflantly the private views of the king 
intereſt of the publi c. They even made ule of ſome of their 
vaſlals to opprefs the reſt. This added to the opportunities 
that offered of courſe to unite leveral province es to the crown 
for want of heirs, ſo increaſed their ſtrength, that 


t they were 
able at length to keep the great me n in obedience, but it was 


by degrees, and after a long ſpace of timc, that they arrived. 
at this he ight of power. | 

The defign to do homage to the King of France was not 
the ſole motive of Henry's croſſing the ſea:.” His chief aim 
was to recover Anjou, ſeized by his brother Geoffrey, upon 
the following claim, Geoffrey Plantagenet carl of An ou, ta- 
ther of theſe two princes, ordered by his laſt will, ha Hen- 
ry his eldect ton ſhould inherit the poffeſſions of oe atilda their 
mother, which included Normandy, and her right to Eng- 
land. To Geoffrey his ſecond fon, he left Anjou, Touraine, 


4zY 


CON- 
F, orb the 


and Maine ; and to a third fon named M illiam, gave only 


the earldom of! Mortagne. But as it was unre: aſonable the 


empreſs his wife ſhould be depriv ed of her poſſeſſions during. 


her life, or Henry made to wait for her death without any 

inheritance; he added another clauſe in his will, na mely, thar 
I :enry ſhould enjoy, till the empreſs's death, the three "carl- 

doms aſſigned to Geoffrey, reſerving to this laſt the cities of 
JLodun, Chinan „ and Mirebel, till his elder brother ſhould 
reſign him the paternal eſtate, when in poſſeſſion of Norman- 
dy. To ſecure the performance of his will, the carl cauſed 
his barons ſolemnly to ſwear, never to ſoffer his body to be 
buried, till his eldeſt fon had taken an oath to exccute his 
jaſt will. It was with great difficulty Henry was perſuaded 
to take this oath. He was of opinion his father had greatly 
wronged him, in depriving. him of theſe three carldoms, 
which, according to cuſtom, ought to devolve to the eldeſt 
lon. However, rather than leave his father's body unburied, 
he {wore to exccute his will. Some time after, his mother 
Matilda reſigning Norinandy to him, Geoflrey thought he 
might juſtly Take polleflion of Anjou, 875 (as it has been 
related) Henry drove him out of that province. As ſoon as 
his brother was on the throne of England, Geoffrey renewed 
his pretenſions, and, whilſt the king was employed at home, 
once more took poſſeffon of Anjou. The Anjevins eſpouſed 
his cauſe, chooſing rather to have a private carl, than be in 
dependence on the crown of England. Befides he was aſſiſt- 
ed by the king of France, who was ever ready to leſſen Hen- 
ry's power, whom he looked upon as a very formidable neigh» 
bour. When the ear} of Anjou made his will, there was 
little appearance of his cleft ſon's mounting the throne of 


Albans. He proved a ſtout and ative pope. Though he held the chair 
but for four years, he put the city of Rome under an interdict, for inſult- 
ing oue of his cardiuals, and excommunicated William king of Sioily. 
Brompt. 

k They were the archbiſhopricks of Rheims, Each and Longres, and 
the bil opricks of Beulyis, Noyon, aud oe HE 
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England, for Stephen's affairs were in a proſperous conditi- 
on. For this reaton he confidered that kingdom, only as a 
thing to which indeed his ſon had a right to aſpire, but from 
which he was very remote, It was not reaſonable therefore 
that Henry, whilſt he waited for the empreſs's death, ſhould 
be deprived of his father's inheritance, and this was the 
ground of his father's leaving him the three carldoms dur- 
ing his mother's life. To confider only the intent of this 
will, it was manifeſt, that as ſoon as Henry was in poſſeſſion 
of Normandy and England, he ſhould have refigned Anjou 
to Geoffrev, eſpecially as he had bound himſelf by oath, 
zut he affirmed the will was void, and his father had not 
power to deprive the firſt-born of the patrimony received 
jrom his anceſtors. His oath therefore was the only thing 
that gave him any trouble. But he found means to free him- 
telf trom that ſcruple, by the pope's diſpenſation, which he 
ealily obtained. As ſoon as he faw himſelf ſupported by this 
authority, he immediately reſolved upon a war with his bro- 
ther, the proſecution of which was the chief motive of his 
leaving England. After doing homage to the King of France, 
he marched towards Poictou, and took from his brother the 
cities of Mirbel, Chinon, and Lodun, then entering An- 
jou, notwithſtanding Geoffrey's reſiſtance, he became maſter 
of all the fortified places, and drove him out of the country. 

The diſpoſſoſſed prince would have been in a wretched 


condition, had not fortune thrown in his way the earldom of 


Nantes, the inhabitants whereof voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 
As this event had very remarkable confequences, it will not 
be improper to clear this matter a little. Conan the grols, 
duke of Bretagne, had a ſon named Hoel, and a daughter 
called Bertha, married to Eudo, carl of Pontievre her rela- 
tion, by whom ſhe had a ſon called Conan, from his mother's 
father. Some ſuſpicions, well or ill grounded, inducing Co- 
nan the grots to difown and difinherit his fon ; Eudo, huf- 
band of Bertha, got poſſeſſion of Bretagne, after the death 
of his father-in-law, notwithſtanding Hoel's efforts, who had 
only the city of Nantes for him. Bertha's death, four years 
after, was the occaſion of treſh pretenſions. Conan her fon, 
ſurnamed the Little, pretending Bretagne was his mother's 
inheritance, to which Eudo his father had no right, affumed 
the title of duke of Bretagne. Eudo, on his fide, reſolving 
to keep poſſeſſion of the dukedom, there aroſe between the 
father and ſon a war which laſted many years, and ended in 
the entire defeat of Eudo, who was obliged to fly for refuge 
to the court of France, | 

Conan the Little was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Bretagne, 
but he undertook to reduce to his obedience the city of Nantes, 
which after the death of Conan the Grots, made a ſeparate 
ſtate under the dominion of Hocl. When the inhabitants of 
Nantes efpouſed the cauſe of Hoel, they did 1t from a mo- 
tive of juſtice, being perſuaded, the duke his father had 
wronged him very much in diſinheriting him. Afterwards, 
they found themſelves fo deceived in the good opinion they 


had entertained of him, that they expelled him, believing 


him incapable of defending them againſt Conan, Who was 
preparing to attack them. From that time, Hoel is no more 
mentioned in hiſtory. Mean while the people of Nantes, 
not being able to reſolve to ſubmit to Conan, call in Geoftrey, 
brother of the king of England, and own him for ſovereign. 
Thus Geoffrey became earl of Nantes immediately after his 
expulſion out of Anjou, but he did not long enjoy his new 
carldom... 

Atter Henry had reduced Anjou, he returned to England. 
Upon his arrival he made a very advantageous treaty with 
Malcolm king of Scotland, who reſigned to him Carliſle, 
Newcaſtle, and Bamborough caſtle, contenting himſelf. with 
the carldom of Huntingdon, which prince Henry his father 
had poileſled. This reſtitution was doubtleſs very juſt, fince 
Did, grandfather of Malcolm, cauſed them to be ſurrender- 
ed to him by treaties, at a time when Stephen regarded his 
own intereſt more than the public good. Bat in all appear- 
ance Henry's great power contributed more than any thing 
elſe to the king of Scotland's moderation. 

[1157] It is furpriting that the Welſh, when Henry was 
grown ſo formidable, ſhould caſually venture to make incur- 
ftons into his frontiers. The ravages they committed ſo pro- 
voked the King that he retolyed to be ſeverely revenged. He 
drew together a powerful army, and marched into Wales, 

where he deſtroyed all by fire and ſword. Upon his ap— 
proach, the Welſh retired to their mountains, where it was 


1 1 Na 1 2 ; * . 
Thomas Becket (made chancellor in 118 5,) was of great ſervice to king 
Henry in this war. Gervaſe. 7 

mt ebene {| 1 7 17 4 7 * v* 7 > 1 N 

He was ſhut up in a monaſtery at Reading, and had his eſtate confiſcat- 

ed. M. Paris. 

He ordered a fleet to be got ready, in order to invade them by ſea; 
© hereupon they ſubmitted to him. Brompt. 
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Ihis year ao Malcolm, king of Scotland, came to king Henry at Cheſ- 


coming. to the oblation, laid their crowns on the altar 


was by no means a match for the king of England, he was] 


not poſſible to reach them, how much foever he enden 
ed it, Nay, it happened one day, that his van-guarg ,," 
ning into a narrow defile, were entirely routed. The tan, 
this accident ſtruck into the reſt of the Eugliſh troops, wh 
farther increaſed by the imprudent conduct of Hey, 
Eflex, hereditary ſtandard: bearer of England. Upon \... 
mour which run through the army that the king was f, 
he threw down the ſtandard, and fled, crying out the 1;., 
is dead. This action, for which he was afterwards py." 
ed ”, threw the Engliſh into ſo great conſternation, thy 8 
not the king ſhewn himſelf to them to revive their courage 
he would have hazarded that day the loſs of his whole arg 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the Welſh thought than 
ſelves very happy that the king, weary of ſo troublc{y,... 
war, was pleaſed to grant them a peacen. By the trete 
reſerved to himſelf the liberty of cutting through their g 
large roads, which might, whenever he had a mind, g. 
him entrance into their country. He cauſed them ally 9 
render certain caſtles, taken by them during the trouble, 
the late reign . 

[1158] In the beginning of the next year, Henry's fan. 
was increaſed by the birth of a ſecond ſon?, who was name 
Richard. A few days after he renewed the ceremony of h 
coronation in the ſuburbs of Lincoln a, not daring to dos 
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within the walls of the city. He ſhewed himſelf more fangt 
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at Worceſter, together with the queen. 


C1 


only to amuſe the people, and intimate to them, that the 
king really intended to Keep the oath which was taken on 
theſe occaſions. At this laſt ſolemnity, the king and quzcy 
„and 

vowed never to wear them more. From thenceforward the 

cuſtom of the kings wearing their crowns during the celchr 

tion of the great feſtivals, was by degrees diſuſed, at laat 

we find but few inſtances in the following reigns. About thi; 

time Henry ordered the money to be new coined, the current 

coin of the kingdom being very much debaſed during the 

reign of Stephen. | 

Theſe peaceful employments not ſuiting the warlike tem- 

per of this monarch, the death of his brother Geoftter, | 
which happened ſoon after, gave him an opportunity of «<- 
tering upon action. As ſoon as this prince was laid in his 
grave, the duke of Bretagne ſeized the city of Nantz, wit 

the whole earldom of that names. But Henry claimet it 23 

heir to his brother, and to proſecute his pretenſions, he pailed 

into Normandy, with ſuch conſiderable forces, that it pln 

appeared he would not be diſappointed. Whilſt he waitct to! 


the ſeaſon permitting him to enter upon his expedition, he | 
made a viſit to the king of France, with a deſign to gain him to 


his fide, or at leaſt prevail with him to ſtand neuter. Ele was 
very ſenfible, it Lewis interpoſed not in this affair, the duke 0: | 
Bretagne could not give him much trouble. Amidſt the ci! 
vilities he received from Lewis, he fo artfully flattered hin, | 
that before they parted, a marriage was concluded between 

Henry's eldeſt ton, who was but five years of age, and Mar- 
garet the French King's daughter, an infant of five or ts 
months old. Having thus tecured France, he went and 
headed his army, with a reſolution to take the city by force, 
If Conan refuſed to give him peaceable pottefiion. As Conan | 


PF 
conſtrained to give way to his power. But the conqueit cl 
Nantz was not the only benefit Henry reaped by this expe | 
dition. Before he quitted Bretagne, he made a treaty wich 
Conan, whereby the duke obliged himſelf to give his dabgh- 
ter Conſtance in marriage to Geoffrey, Henry's fon, WhO was | 
yet in his cradle. By this marriage, celebrated five vc a. 
ter, notwithſtanding the bridegroom's youth, Geofftey becae 
duke of Bretagne upon the death of his father-in-law, 

The large dominions Henry poſteſſed, and the caricom 0%} 
Nantz, which he had lately acquircd, with hopes of adding | 
one day to it all Bretagne, were not ſufficient to content him. 
His ambition till increafing as he made new acgueſts, he my 
dertook to revive his queen's title to the earldom of Tho- 
louſe, which was of a very great extent. His late alliance 
with Lewis the young, made him hope that monarch Would 
give him as little diſturbance in Languedoc as in Bretagie, 


* A 


ter, and did him homage.—-Salvis omnibus dignitatibus ſuis. The 16% 
year they met at Carlifle, but parted not very good friends. Hoved. 
P In September at Oxford. Brompt. 
3 At Wickford. | 
See note on the coin, at the end of this reign, &c. _ 
* Whereupon Henry deprived him of the earldom of Richmond, of . 
he was poſſeſſed in Eugland. Brom jt, 
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and leave him at liberty to extend his“ frontiers on that fide, 

But he was miſtaken in his conjectures. I ſhall firſt clear 

ueen Eleanor's title to Tholouſe, and then fee what was the 
ilue of that expedition. 

William IV. earl of Tholouſe, cotemporary with the 
Conqueror, had but one daughter called Philippa, married to 
William VIII. earl of Poictiers, Eleanor's grandfather. By 
this marriage, the carldom of Tholouſe was to tall one day to 
the houſe of Poictiers, which was alſo in poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne. But William, father of Philippa, imagined he could 
ſecure it in his own family, by ſelling it to Raymond of St. 

Giles his younger brother. This ſale, real or pretended, 
would have been but a weak means to deprive the countels of 
poictiers of her father's inheritance, if certain accidents had 
dot favoured Raymond, who continued in poſſeſſion of the 
carldom of Tholouſe, after his brother's death. The deſign 
of the carl of Poictiers, huſband to Philippa, of mortgaging 


his voyage to the Holy Land, being fruſtrated by the death 
of William, he applied himſelf elſewhere, and at length 
raiſed the money by mortgaging his revenues for ſeveral 
years. His expences on that occaſion, and his misfortune in 
lofing all his equipage, conſtrained him to return home, where 
he. could expect no ſupplies, by reaſon of his revenues be- 
ing all mortgaged. Raymond of St. Giles embracing this 
juncture, offered him a conſiderable tum, to renounce his 
right to the earldom of Tholouſe. As matters then ſtood 
with the carl of Poitiers, he readily liſtened to the propoſal, 
and made an agreement with Raymond. By the agreement, 
Raymond kept pofleſſion of the carldom, which his poſterity 
enoved after him, without any diſturbance from the carl of 
poictiers, or his fon William IX. After the death of this laſt, 
Lewis the young, who married Eleanor his only daughter and 
heir, revived the pretenſions of the houſe of Poictiers to the 
earldom of Tholouſe. He maintained that the ſale made by 
car! William to Raymond was a feigned thing. And ſccond— 
Iv, that Raymond impoſed upon the eaſy nature of the carl of 
Poictiers, and purchaſed his right at too cheap a rate. Laſtly, 
that he had not even paid the whole of the covenanted ſum. 
From hence he interred, that the bargain was void, and con- 
ſequently Eleanor ought to poſſeſs whatever Philippa her 
grandmother was entitled to, repaying to the carl of Tho— 
jouſe what the carl of Poictiers had received. Raymond V. 
who was then earl of Tholouſe, was extremely embarraffed 
on account of theſe pretenſions. In vain did he plead 
preſcription, which is ſometimes of ſervice in private affairs. 
That was too weak a fence againſt a prince, who was able to 
break through it by force of arms. However, after a long 
negociation the affair was ended, by a marriage between earl 
Xiymond and Conſtance, fifter to Lewis, and widow of Eu— 
ſtace, ſon of King Stephen. On account of that marriage, 
Lewis dropped his pretenfions, and as long as he lived with 
Eleanor, the earl of Tholouſe remained unmoleſted. 

Eleanor's ſecond marriage created Raymond freſh diſturb- 
ances. Henry, who was poſſeſſed of the fame rights the 
ng of France had relinquiſhed, laid claim to the earldom of 
» WW. [bolouſe for the ſame reatons Lewis had before urged. Ray— 

mond again pleaded the ſale made to his grandfather, the re- 
fionation of the houſe of Poictiers, beſides a long polleſſion, 
which exceeded the time allowed by the laws for a preſcrip— 
tion. Upon thefe grounds he reſolved to keep poilefſion of 
the earldom. This was the ſtate of the caſe, which was to 
| be decided by arms. To execute his project the more eafily, 
Henry made an alliance with Raymond, carl of Arragon and 
| Bircelona, and engaged the king of Scotland to lend him a 
powerful aid t. As ſoon as his army was ready, he marched 
towards Languedoc, took Cahors in his way, and went and 
lit down before Tholouſe. 

1160] Lewis the younger, who could not behold Henry's 
greutneſs without jealouſy, had uſed ſuch expedition, that he had 
thrown himſelf into Tholouſe a few days before. [1161] The 
large extent of that city, and the French king's ſuccours, ren- 
dered the ſiege ſo difficult, that Henry did not think himſelf able 
Waccomplith his undertaking. [1162] Wherefore, he raiſed 
tne ſiege, and returned into his own dominions. Mezerai ſays, 
be might eafily have taken the city, if he had not made a 
talcience of beſieging his fovereign. But one can hardly 
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e this to be the real motive of his retreat, ſince on o- 
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accompanied, beſides, with one of the kings of Wales, and all 
ls and barons of England, Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou, Gaſcognc, 
For the charge of this war, he raiſed a ſcutage, which amounted to 
"mndred and eighty thouſand pounds, At this hege died Haro, fon of 
* v1. 0t Gloucester. Gervas. 

„The order of-the knights templars, inſtituted by Gclaſius in 1119, had 
U name from dielling in a part of the temple at Jeruſalem, aſſigned them 
4 Wy Baldwin. They were but uine at firſt, and their buſineſs was to lead 
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his demeſnes to William Rufus, in order to equip himlelt for 


20 
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ther occaſions he did not ſeem to have ſo great à fegard for 
the king of France. Be this as it will, he marched back to 
Normandy, leaving the cuſtody of Cahors to Thomas Becker 
his Chancellor, In his return, he went into le Beauvoifis, 
where he committed great ravages, in revenge of the king of 
France's breaking his meaſures. At the ſame time, Simon, 
ear] of Montfort, delivered to him his caſtles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, by means of which the communication 
with Orleans was entirely cut off. The advantage theſe 
caltles gave him, forced Lewis to ſend propoſals for a ceſſa- 
tion of arms, which was agreed upon for a year. During, 
the truce, the two monarchs concluded a Peace, which con- 
firmed the treaty made at Paris, without any mention of Tho- 
louſe. So that Henry prelerved, during his life, his Preten- 
fions to that peerdom, and by his death left then to his ſuc 

ceitor, who thought fit to reſign them. | 

William, carl of Blois, fon of king Stephen, died in his 
return from the Tholouſe expedition, where he 
the king. 

Pope Adrian dying in 1159, the election of a new pope 
occationed a ſchiſm, which long divided Chriſtendom. The 
majority of the cardinals elected Rowland a native ot Siena, 
Who took the name of Alexander III. The ret choſe cardi- 
nal Octavian, who ſtyled himſelf Victor V. - Almoſt all the 
chriſtian princes owned Alexander for pope. But the Ger— 
mans eſpoufed the cauſe of Victor, who finding himſelf ſup- 
ported by the emperor Barharoffa, drove his rival out of 
Rome, and forced him to feek for thelter in France. 

The Jaft peace between the kings of France and England, 
was only a confirmation of the treaty of Paris, wherein a 
marriage between Henry's eldeſt ſon and Margaret, daughter 
of Lewis, was agreed upon. N 0 


. | ! S477 d/ 
je had attended 


| | | Up The princefs was to have for 
her dower the city of Giſors, and part of the Vexin, which, 
tor that purpoſe, were to remain in the cuſtody of the knights 
templars u, till the marriage was ſolemnized. Purſuant to 
this treaty, chancellor Becket was ſent to Paris, with a mag- 
niicent retinue, to demand the young princets, who was to 
be educated in England till ſhe became marriageable. Short— 
ly after her arrival at London , Henry ordered the nuptials 
to be celebrated, though the bridegroom was but teven, and 
the bride but three years old. Upon which, the knights 
templars, thinking he had ſufficiently pertormed his promiſe, 
put him in poſſeſſion of Gifors.- This precipitation occafion- 
ed the renewal of the war between the two kings. Lewis 
complained that the king of England had bribed the grand 
maſter of the temple. Henry maintained, thar, having per- 
tormed his part of the treaty, he had not injured the king on 
France in taking poſſeſſion of Giſors. This war, which laſt- 
ed but a very little while, was ended by the mediation of 
Alexander III. lately arrived in France. His legates, who 
were ſent before, preparing the way for an accommodation, 
the two Kings went together to receive the pope at Torcy up- 
on the Loire. When they came near him, they both alight- 
ed, and, each taking hold af a rein of his bridle, conducted 
him to the lodging prepared for him. | | 

All theſe events, namely, the conqueſt of Nantz, the 
fiege of Tholouſe, the marriage of prince Henry, and the 
war with France, paſſed between the years 1159, and 1163. 
[ have ſuſpended my judgment upon the particular dates of 
each, by reaſon of the diverſity among hiſtorians on that 
head. Upon.this account perhaps it is, that a famous mo- 
dern has compriſed all theſe particulars within the compats 
of cight or nine lines. | 

[1165] After ſettling the affairs which detained him in 
France tour years, Henry returned into England in 1163. 
His preſent condition gave him room to hope nothing could 
diſturb his happineſs. He had made a peace with France, 
which probably would be laſting, The Welſh remained quiet 
in their own country. The king of Scotland had given a vi- 
fible proot of his defire to live in peace, by reſtoring all the 
places that might have occaſioned a war. On the other hand, 
England was in protound tranquility, the Normans and Eng- 
liſh being equally ſatisfied with their ſovereign. In this ſo 
quiet a ſituation, Henry thought he might congratulate him- 
ſelf upon his happineſs, when, on a ſudden, the pride and. 
obſtinacy of one of his ſubjects raiſed a ſtorm, the allay ing 
of which coſt him a thouſand vexations, with the loſs of his 
honour, I mean Thomas Becket. He was fon of a citizen 


in their armour, chriſtian ſtrangers and pilgrims through the Holy Land. 
They increaſed Jo at length, that they had great eſtates in all parts of Chri- 
ſtendom ; and growing too potent, they were ſuppreſſed by Clement V. 
1300, and by the council of Vienna, 1312. The maſter of the temple here 
in England, was ſummoned to parliament, from whom the miniſter of the 
temple church has his name, | 


„Brompton ſays, it was not till ſome years after,---Aliquot annis elapſis. 
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of London * by a Syrian woman Y, and ſpent his youth | in the 
ſtudy of the law, He grew ſo famous at the bar, that he was 
taken from thei ace, and made archdeacon of Canterbury . - 

In the beginning of this reign he had certain affairs to manage 
at court, "which gave him opportunity of making himſelf 
known to the king, and gaining his eſteem. Henry conceiv- 

Ing a great opinion of his merit, quickly gave him a ſenſible 
mark of his eſteem, by conferring on him the dignity of high 
chancellor a. In the diſcharge of this eminent othice, Becket 
bchaved to all the world with ſo much pride and haughtincſs, 
as rendered him extremely troubleſome to his equals, and 1n- 
ſupportable to his inferiors. Above all things, he was a lover 


8 
of pageantry and ſhow b. He is ſaid in the war of Tholouſe, 


where he attended the King, to maintain at his own expence. 


ſeven hundred knights, and twelve hundred foot. But if he 
was haughty to all others, he was not ſo with regard to the 
king. Upon all occaſions he ſhewed himſelf ſo entirely de- 
voted to his will, that the king confidered him as one always 
ready to ſacrifice every thing to his ſervice. Whilſt he was 
thus prepofleſſed in his favour, he received the news, in Nor- 
mandy, of the death of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This appearing to him a favourable juncture to execute cer- 
tain premeditated deſigns, he reſoly ed to procure the archbi- 
ſhoprick for Becket, as a perſon who might be very tervice- 

able to him. How little inclination ſoever the monks of St. 
Augultin's had for Becket, whom they thought too much a 
courtier, the King's recommendation was fo urgent in his be— 
half, that he was elected and conſecrated a little before that 
prince's return ©, As ſoon as he faw himſelf fixed in that high 
ttarion, he ſent the great ſeal to his benefactor, who little ex- 
peed it, and ſuddenly altering his manner of living, he 
wore a monk's habit with ſackcloth next his ſkin, and Kept 
only a few domeſtick ſervants cloathed very plain. By thele 

and other things of the like nature, he thewed, that he was 
reſolved thoroughly to reform his life, or had ſome great de- 
ſign in his head, It was ſome time before his intentions could 
be diſcovered, till at length it was perceived, that on all occa- 
ſions he was aſpiring to an independent power. 

[ have already remarked in ſeveral places, how much the 
power of the clergy was increaſed to the. prejudice of the 
royal authority. Henry , Who had feen very bad effects of it 
in the reign of Stephen, reſolved at his acceſſion to the 

crown to reduce this exorbitant power, within due bounds. 
For that purpoſe, he began with the nobility, that their 
union with the clergy might the leſs obſtruct his defigns. 


The affairs which em; Mloyed him ſome years in France, pre— 
vented him from immediately ſetting about this w ork,” But 
as ſoon as he was clear of theſe hindrances, he refolved-to 


begin it the moment he returned to England. This was the 
cauſe of his fo e carneſtly recommending Becket to the fee of 
Canterbury, becauſe he expected a greater: compliance from 
him than any other. The point in Band was the retorming 
ſeveral ubulcs very detrimental to the ſtate, but advantageous 
to the clergy, and conſequently very difficult to be remedicd, 
unleis the biſhops themſelves lent their aſſiſtance. There was: 
need therefore of great addreſs, and of acting in concert with 
the arcabithop of Canterbury, in ſo nice an "affair. To that 
end, it was necelary to fill the ſee with a perton on whom he 
dould depend, and none ſcemed ſo proper as Becket, whom 
he had loaded with favours. The archbiſhop's returning the 
great ſeal, made the king imagine he was miſtaken in his 
onjecturas. Perhaps his vexation at it cauſed him not to 
numour the pride of this prelate, to whom he could not for- 
Dear, at his arrival in England, to ſhow ſome coolneſs. In 
all lik ehhood, Becker had been acquainted with the king's 
defigns whilſt chancellor, and was then diſpoſed to approve 
chem, but after his promotion to the arcbiſhoprick, had ta- 
Kon e contrary reſolution. Notwithſtanding his obligations 
ta the 0 it, ne was determined to crols ] 151 in his Proje Ces 


52 Hattered himſelf with gaining immortal glory in a vigo- 
as de 25 ce of the cauſe of the clergy, which was affected- 
by ca Ns 4 1 the cauſe of God. 


One of the greateſt grievances to be redrefled, was the 
reine in puniſhing prieſts convicted of any crime. The 
ergy having by 8 a acquired an abſolute power over all 
the at belonged to their body, when a clergyman was accuſed, 
the matter was N in the ccclefiaſtical court, from whence 


* Gilbert Becket. He lived where St. Thomas's hoſpital ſtands. Brompt. 

Her name was Alatildis, iaid to be. d. wmglhter of a Saracen, who had taken 
Giivert,  theritf ot Li ndon, Becket's father, priſoner, when he went in pil- 
gage to the Holy Land. Brompt. 

The firit p: eterment he had was the living of Bradfield, to which he was 

prejented by the abbey of St. Albans, M. Weſt. 

Upon the ee ee, e, of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Crervas, 


» He had fitver bits in his horſes bridles, and exceeded any earl in his ex- 


pences. By Tompt. 


Alter the fee had been vacant one year, one month, and fourteen days: 
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lay no appeal, But the trials were formed with ſuch indu, 


gence to thoſe the court could not but condenm, that 1... 


moſt enormous crimes were puniſhed only with degrada! i, 


and others with a ſhort ſuſpenſion, or caſy confinement. Th- 


laity could not, without extreme concern, fee themſchus, 
ſubject to the utmoſt rigour of the law, for offences wh; eh 
rendered clergymen liable only to ſome flight corrections 
loudly complained of ir. On the other hand, the clerg.. | 
ſure of impunity, daily committed upon the Jaity outrage 
which they durft not repel, for fear of incurring a pu ind. 
ment. This abuſe, which was already carried too fur, in. 
creaſed every day. It was proved in the preſence oft th, 
king, that ſince his acceſfion to the crown, above a hungry 
murders were committed in the kingdom by the cccleflal— 
ticks, of whom not one was punithed with degredation, tha 
uſual penalty enjoined in the like cafes by the canons. W. 
was {till more aſtoniſhing, the biſhops gloried in their indul. 
gence. They believed they could not give ſurer marks o. 
their zeal for religion and the ſervice of God, than by malu— 
taining, to the utmoſt of their power, theſe pretended 1! 
munities of the clergy, and contequently all the abutes that 
ſprung from thence, 

Things ſtanding thus, it happened a little after the kino's 
return, that a clergyman of the dioceſe of Sarum comm. 
ted a murder. The matter being brought to the archbiſhoy)s 
court, it was decreed, the de rer, as a puniſhment tor his 
crime, ſhould be deprived of his benefice, and confined to 
a monaſtery ©, The king being informed of the ſentence, 
very warmly expoſtulated with the archbiſhop f, for punith- 
ing lo flightly a crime that was death by the e of the land. 
Becket received this expoſtulation as if it had been entirely 
groundlets, and boldly aflerted the immunities of the church 
and priviledges of the 86 0 He affirmed, an cccleſiaſtick 
ought not to be put to death for any crime whatever. Hen— 
ry replicd, that being appointed by God to adminiſter ju. 


tice to all his ſubjects, without diſtinction, he did not under. 


tand why theſe pretended immunities thould ſcreen male 

tors of what order ſocver, from the puniſhment they N 
eck: that it Was improbable, God ſhould take pleaſure in Al 
thoriſing offences in his miniſters, who rather ought to! 
punithc da more ſeverely than laymen. Then he declared, tha 
111cc the ccclefiaſtical court was ſo favourable to clergyincn 5 
his intent was, that heinous offences, ſuch as murder, rob— 
bery, and the like, ſhould be tried in his courts. Becket 
made aniwer, he would never allow that the clergy ſhould be 
tried any where but in the cceleſiaſtical courts, where care 
ſhould be taken to puniſh them according to the canons. That 
if they were condemned to be degra led, and afterwards « con 
mitted other crimes, the king's judges might puniſh them. 
as they thought fits but it was unjuſt to puniſh theme t. 

for the fame offence. This diſpute being carried on with 
great warmth, the king and the archbiſhop parted extremely 
Jiflatisfied with one another. Nay, Becket had fo little re- 


gard for the king, that without conſidering the paſhon | 
had put him into, he took this occaſion to upbraid him for 


unju al depriving him of the cuſtod y of the caſtle of Ro- 
cheſter, and there by notorioufly violating the priv. leger of 
the- ice of Canterbury s. To theſe  occalions of 8 0 
which he then g gave the king, he quickly added two others. 
He ſummoned the earl of Clare to do him homage for thc 
caſtle of Tunbridge, which he pretended was a "Af ot the 
archbiſhoprick, without vouchſaſing to acquaint the king 
with his pretenſions. The carl anſwered, he held lis Cattle 
of the king, and not of the arcabiſhop h. If. we may judge 
by Becket's temper, his claim to the caſtle muſt a been 
very doubtful, ſince he let the affair drop without puſhing i! 
any farther. This e ing, he took occafion to C. 
tend his juriſdiction, by col Mating one Lawrence, a priett, to 
the rectory of Ainesford, u ithout regarding the Patron „s right 
of preſentation. But the patron, who was a baron of tas 
realm, being unwilling to loſe his right, hindered Lawrence 
from taking poſleſſi on of the benefice.. The arch! rſhoy lool. 


ed tb 
ing UPON — 9 aS an heinous oftence, excommunicated ta. 
patron, who applied to the king. As matters then 008 

4 


with Henry, he was extremely Drovoked at the little! 787 
ſhewn him by the archb iſhop. For, fince . 2 7 — the Con 


queror, it had been the prerogative royal, that no tenant in c- 
d Philip de Broc, .canon of Bedford. M. Paris. 
Ae was baniſhed, fays M. Paris. =_ 
ft Who was convened i it Weſtminſter for that purpoſe, with the reſt of tue 


biſhops. Gerves. 
He alto demanded Flt '00d and "or gs as belong 
lands of William de Roſs, Getvas. ; 
 Rapin, by miſtake, ſiys the earl aſſerted 0 held it of the king | 5 
kniglut' 5 ſervice, and therefore it could not belong to the: archbit hop. 4.07 
molt certainly the arch bills op had tray knight's tees, and conſequently 51.87 
were held by kniglit's ſcrvice. | 
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Inte ſnould be excommunicated without the king's know- 
lage. But this was the point Becket deſigned to diſpute. 
ledg 0 


And perhaps he had made this ſtep purely to have occaſion to 


Henry was ext remely mortified to find himſelf ſo far from 
3 the execution of his project. He was incenſed to the laſt de- 


ere againſt Becket, who ſeemed to make it his buſineſs to 


d 
A 


c 


«; 


crols him upon all occaſions, and diſpute his very preroga- 
Iures. He reſolved therefore to take new meaſures to accom- 
olim his deſign. He was tenfible it would be in vain to ex- 
bect any compliance from the clergy, as long as the archbi— 
hop of Canterbury ſo plainly oppoſed him. However, not 
0 be too haſty, he was willing firſt to try gentle methods 
Ie cauſed the archbiſhop to be put in mind of the many fa— 
ours received from his ſovereign, and the miſchiefs his 
chſtinacy would probably bring on the church and Kingdom. 
hut theſe remonſtrances proving ineffectual, he found him- 
ſelf obliged to contrive means to execute, in ſpite ot the 


Irchbithop, what he had reſolved to accompliſh with his help. 


. 


9 


Jo far was Becket's oppoſition from caufing him to alter his 


mind, that it made him the more eager to reduce the power 


Vor the clergy within its juſt bounds. To that purpoſe, he 
lembled the principal lords of the kingdom, as well ſpiri- 
mal as temporal, to confider of methods to redreſs the gric- 
E cnces introduced into the ſtate. 
E complained of the proccedings of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and endeavoured to make them ſenfible, that it care 


When they were mer, he 


uns not taken to curb that haughty and enterpriſing prelate, 


. kingdom. 


E hc would at length uturp all the prerogatives of the crown, 
under vain pretences of religion. He added, that the tteps - 
aheady taken by the archbiſhop, were plain indications of 
bis defigns, which could not be too ſpcedily prevented. The 
majority of the temporal lords, among whom were tew but 
hat were offended at Becket's haughtinefs, rejo:ccd at this 
E occaſion to humble him. Befides, they defired nothing mo: ec, 
than to have it in their power to clip the, wings ot the 
| clergy, who miſted no opportunity to foar above the reſt of 
me nation. The King perceiving them thus diſpoſed, mov- 
ed regulation, which he aitured them was abſolutely neceſſa— 
Ii for the pretervation of good order and tranquulity in the 
| This regulation conſiſted. of five articles, called, 


be the king the cuſtoms of Henry I. his grandfather !, be— 


| cauſe they were obſerved in the reign of that prince. The 
I. was, that none ſhould appeal to Rome without the king's 
leave. II. That no archbithop or biſhop ſhould go to Rome, 
upon the pope's ſummons, without the king's licence. II 

Taat no tenant in chief, or any other of the king's oticers, 
fuld be excommunicated, or his lands put under an inter- 


dict, without the king's conſent. IV. That all clergymen 


charged with capital crimes, ſhould: be tried in the king's 


courts. V. That the laity, whether the king or others, 


| ould hold pleas of churches and tithes: and the like K. Theſe 
| articles were approved of without any difficulty by the tem- 
| poral lords, but the biſhops and abbots refuſed to fubleribe 


them, unleſs this clauſe, which rendered them of no effect, 


b wha We, ſaving the rights and privileges of the clergy and 
church l. 


The king provoked at their refuſal, ſuddenly 
quitted the aſſembly, and went to Woodſtock, after having 


| however given the chief among the clergy to underſtand, he 
| would take effectual meaſures to ſet bounds to their pride m. 
The prelates were fo terrified at this threat, that before they 


broke up, they retolved to ſend depurics to the king to beg 
his pardon, and aflure him they were ready to comply with 
his will, Becket long oppoſed this reſolution, but at laſt, 
preited by his brethren, yielded to their importunity, and 
contented the articles ſhould be admitted without the ſaving 
Cauſe, All his party following his example, a deputation 
Was maden, with which the king ſeemed highly ſatisfied, 
and the more, becauſe it was done with unanimous conſent. 
Nevertheleſs, fearing Becker might fly from what he had 
done, on pretenee this convention was not ſufſſiciently autho- 


? M. Paris calls them a renewal of ſome part of the cuſtoms and liberties 
of king Henry's predeceflors; namely, of his grandfather Henry I. and 
diters,”: M. Paris. 

1 * Thete articles are obſcurely tranſlated by Rapin out of Echard, and 
kixen in ſay ing they were the ſame with the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 

: Salvo ordine fu, & bona fide, Gervas. Salvo in omnibus ordine 
wu, & honore Dei, & fanctæ ecelefſic. Hoved. p. 492. 

Pope Alexander, and the college of cardinals, 1ent a legate, to order 
let to make peace with the king, aud to promiſe him to obierve his laws 
vnhout any exception. Hoveden. 

* Becket himſelf waited upon the king at Woodſtock, Hoveden, 

ie twore he would never fign, nor put his ſeal to them. He had be- 

e accepted them, Hoved, 

Ihe perfons that prevailed upon him, were the biſhops of Saliſbury 
nd Norwich; Robert earl of Leiceſter ; Reginald earl of Cornwall; and 
Wo templars, Richard de Haſtings, and Toſtes de St. Omer. Hoved. 493. 

5 Ne laws made in this aſſembly are called the conſtitutions of Claren- 

n and are well worth peruſing, becauſe they contain the chief perogatives 


cretore are not rendered here literally, Both Echard and Rapin are miſ- 
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riſed to enact laws of this kind, he refolved to have them 
ratified by an aflembly-gecneral, or parliament. To that end 
he called a part ament at Clarendon, and propounded the 
ſame articles that were ſubſcribed by the former aflembly, 
All the lay-lords ratify ing them, rhe prelates durſt not open: 
ly oppoſe it. But when they came to ſign, Becket and his 
party fcrupelled ite, and it was not without great difficult“ 
that he was prevailed upon to comply V at the inftances of th 
other biſhops 4. | 

How unwillingly foever the archbiſhop ſubſcribed the ar- 
ticles”, the king was highly pleated with it. He did not 
queſtion in the leaſt but the pope would conſent to laws 
deemed necetlary by the biſhops themſelves. In this belief, 
he reſolved to have them confirmed by a bull, in order to 
take trom the prelates all pretence of recanting ; but upon 
ſceing the articles, the pope not only refuſed to give them 
the {anction of his authority, but condemned them 25 preju- 
dicial to the church, and deſtructive of her Privileges. Sort. 
ly after, Becket openly declared, he repented ſigniyg the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, and thought himſelf guilty of fo 
enormous a crime, that he could hope lor pardon only from 
the pope's mercy. Accordingly be ſuſpended himelt 5, as 
unworthy.to perform the archicpiicopal fun&ions, till the 
pope thould be pleated to abfolve him. The pope's abſolu— 
tion being readily obtained, he refumed his functions, upon 
the pope's affurances that he ſhould be ſupported. "Mean 
while, Alexander, who was ſtill in France, willing to make 
Henry believe he intended to keep fair with him, ſent the 
arcbiſhop of Roan with propoſals of accommodation, but as 
he had. nothing pofitive to offer, and the klug would not 
harken to any propoſals, unleſs the pope would contirm the con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, there was no poſſibility of an agreement. 

\ hen the king found the archbifhop, proud of the pope's 
protection, daily grew more obſtinate, he fought means to 
humble him. Jo that end he involved him in troubles, 
which indeed gave him great yexation, but were incanable of 
cauling him to defilt tron his pretenfions*. Among ſeveral 
actions that were entered againit him, there were two of mo- 
ment. The firſt related to a. certain manner which he was 
pofleſſed of, and which [John the king's marſhal | pretended 
was unjuſtly detained fiom him. The archbiſhop flanding a 
trial, was call and condemned in a fine of five hundred 
pounds. This ſentence convinced him, that a relolution was 
taken to plague him all manner. of ways, and that he fbould 
loie all the ſuits commenced againſt him. In this belief he 
reſolved not to plead, chooſing rather to be condemned for 
non-appearance, thin by a peremptory decree. The king; 
ſcemed hitherto not to intend to make him feel the Whole 
weight of his reſentment, but ſoon after it appeared his de— 
hen was to cruſh him. To that purpoſe he ordered him to 
be accuſed eu of two capital crimes: the firſt was, for con- 
veriing to his own uſe the revenues of the archbifſhoprick of 
York, of which he had the cuſtody whillt he was chancellor *, 
In the ſecond, he was charged with embezzling thirty thou- 
land pounds ſterling of the king's money. Inftead of clear- 
ing himſelf from theſe accuſations, he anſwered, that when 
he was made archbiſhop, prince Henry, the king's fon, and 
the juſticiary* had acquitted him of all accounts. Adding, 
that ſuppoſing he had not been acquitted, he was not bound 
to anſwer before laymen, ſince he was inveſted with the firſt 


eccleſiaſtical dignity in the kingdom, The former. part of 
his anſwer was certainly to his diladvantage, ſince the prince, 


from whom he had his acquittance, was but ſeven or eight 
years old, though he had the title of guardian of the realm, 
in the abſence of the king his father. Beſides, one would 
think, a perſon of his character ſhould have been always 
ready to render an account of his adminiſtration, with regard 
both to the profits of the vacant benefices, and the king's 
treaſure, though from an exceſs of complaiſance thoſe that 
governed had diſpenſed with it. As for the latter part of his 
anſwer, he himſelf had cut off that plea, by ſigning the con- 


and privileges that avere claimed as well by the king as the elergy. They 
are divided into ſixteen articles, of which ten were voided by the pope, The 
reader may find them in Gervaſe's chronicle, and in Matthew Paris, from 
whence they are trantlated into Enghth by Tyrrel, vol. II. b. 5. and iv 
Collier ecel. hilt. p. 351. | 

r He did not {abiciibe them, but only promiſed to do it; or at moſt at 
ſented to them.  Gervas.. Hoved. 

s For forty days. As ſoon as the articles were read, he retired from 
court, and went to Wincheſter, Gervas. 

© He demanded the king's leave to go to pope Alexander, but was refuß 
ed: whereupon he embarked at Romney, in order to depart out of the king- 
dom; but the ſailors dreading the king's indignation, pretended there was 
no wind, and brought him back, Gervas. M. Paris. 

u In a great council at Northampton, October 13. M. Paris. 

* He was alſo called to an account for the caſtles of Eyc and Berkbam- 
ſtead, with the revenues belonging to them, which he had enjoyed tor leveral 
years. M. Paris. 

Richard de Lucy. 
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ſtitutions of Clarendon. But to this he replied, that the pope 
having condemned theſe conſtitutions, his ſentence was ot 
more force than all the laws of the land. How proper ſoever 
this reply might be to gain the pope's favour, it could 
be of no uſe to him in the king's court, where judgment 
was to be given purſuant to the ſame conſtitutions paſſed into 
a law, He was therefore deemed not only as contumacious, 
but morcover as a rebel againſt the authority of the laws. 
All poſſible endeavours were uſed to perſuade him to own the 
juriſdiction of the court, but there was no obtaining that of 
him. He even refuſed to wait on the king?, who ſent for 
him? to try, whether, by diſcourſing with him in perſon, he 
could bring him to ſome temper . 

This refuſal furniſhed the king with a freſh pretence to ac- 
cuſe him, firſt, for flying from juſtice, on frivolous excules ; 
ſecondly, for diſobedience to the king. Upon theſe charges, 
to which he would not plcad, all his moveable goods were 
confiſcated. How ſevere ſoever this ſentence might be, the 
king was. not ſatisfied. As he obſerved the accuſation was 
ſo tormed, as not to reach Becker's perſon, he ordered him 
to be accuſed of perjury and treaſon, for violating the oath 
taken to his ſovercign, and refuſing to pay the obedience due 
to him. The archbiſhop was then thoroughly ſatisfied, the 
king was bent upon his ruin: but this belief, inſtead of in- 
ducing him to ſubmit, ſerved only to confirm him in his ob- 
ſtinacy. Perhaps his proud and wilful ſpirit would not ſut- 
fer him to bend, or, rather, he was reſolved to render him- 
ſelf famous, by a firmneſs, which, in his opinion, ought to 
rank him among the moſt renowned conteflors in the church 
When it was found there was no poſſibility of conquering 
him, the court declared him guilty. of perjury, and the, bi- 
ſhops in particular ſent him word, they confidered him not 
as their primate, neither would they hold communion with 
him any longer. All this not moving him in the leaſt, he 
looked upon the ſentence as void, and continued his functions, 
regardleſs of the king's diſpleaſure. | 

The court of pecrs ſeem to have avoided giving ſentence 
on the charge of trealon, which would have been death, on 
purpoſe to leave him room to come off by ſubmitting to the 
king. But finding he was {till the fame, the court met once 
more to think of means to ſubdue his perverſencis. As ſoon 
as he was informed, the barons were aſſembled in the preſence 
of the king, he went to church, and ordered theſe words of 
the ſecond plalm to be ſung, *The rulers take council to- 
« gether againſt the Lord, and againſt his anointed” d. Then 
taking his croſs in his hand, he entered the room where the 
king and the lords were, without being ſent to, or aſking 
leave, though, fince the ſentence patled upon him, he had 
no right to be there. The archbiſhop of Vork ſeeing him 
enter in that poſture, ſeverely reprimanded him e. He told 
him, that coming into the royal preſence in that manner was 
bidding deſiance to the king, and bid him confider, his ſove— 
reign's weapon was tharper than his. Becket replied, it was 
true, the king's weapon could kill the body, but his deſtroy- 
ed the loul and ſent it to hell. This anſwer, which ſeemed 
to threaten the king with excommunication, ſo provoked 
that monarch, that he ordered the lords to paſs ſentence im- 
mediately on the new crime Becket had juſt incurred. The 
court, after a long debate, declared, he deſerved to be com- 
mitted to priton, and puntthed according to law, for inſult- 
ing the king, and coming into the aſſembly in ſuch manner 
as might riſe a {edition among the people. This being reſolv- 
cd, the earls of Cheſter aud Cornwall were ſent to ſummon 
him to appear and hear his ſentence, but he refuſed to come, 
declaring the pecrs had no authority to judge him, and that 
ne appcaled to the pope. - The two earls repreſenting to him, 
that by retuing to lubmit tothe. laws of the realm, he incur- 
rea the guilt of treaſon; he replied, that were it not for the 
reſtraints of his character, he would vindicate himſelf in fin- 
gle combat againſt choſe that ſhould charge him with that 
crime, and make them repent of their calumny. However, 
ne did not think proper to wait the iſſue d, but privately de- 
parted that very night in diſguiſe, in order | 
Flanders, going by the name of Dereman e. 

(164 The king of France gladly heard that the quarrel 
betwcen Henry and the archbithop of Canterbury was not 
like to be adjuſted. He was in hopes, Becket being ſupport- 
ed, would imbroil his ſovereign in troubles, of which France 


to retire into 


might make an advantage, and therefore ſent him an offer 


7 He really was, or pretended to be ill of the cholick, ' Gervas. 

By Robert earl of Leiceſter, and Reginald earl of Cornwall. 

+ His friends told him that if he came to court, 
priſoned or murdered, Hoved, 

„ Hoveden ſays he celebrated the maſs of St. Stephen, whoſe office is, 
princes fat together, and ſpake againſt me. 

© As did alto Gilbert biſhop of London. 


he ſhould either be im- 


l N Hoved. 
© But immediately took his horſe and rid away, the people crying out af. 
ter him, ſtay, traytor, and hear thy ſentence, Hove 
er him, ſtay, traytor, and hear thy ſentence. Ioved. 
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of his protection, and a refuge in his dominions, Henry 


meer 
or V 
ſeque 
renu 
bitho 
More 
Fax 
: pope 
the © 


being informed of Lewis's proceedings, ſent embaſſadors t ,, 
repreſent to him, that it it was very unbecoming a fſovere;,, 
to ſhelter perſons guilty of high treaſon, Lewis made .” 
ſwer, he could not diſpenſe with affording a ſanctuary in h. 
kingdom to the untortunate : that Becket was of that AND 
ber, and he could not but conſider him as ſuch, till ch. 
demned by the pope. It was thus that jealouſy and politic. 
intereſt induced that prince to urge the pope's authority in 


a thing ſo prejudicial to all ſovereigns. His paikon u. vpon 
vented him from reflecting, that in this affair he could hee 9 
wound Henry but through his own ſides. But his tren, fects 
defire to embarraſs that prince made him overlook theſc in th 
ſiderations. He was not content with ſheltering the fugitie the n 
prelate, but importuned the pope to eſpouſe his cauſe, an! I 


turned ſoliciter againſt Henry, whoſe intereſt, in good irchb 


71 
Poucg, 


he ought to have maintained. | that 
There was no need of much entreaty to gain the pope 1 Jarly 
He was of himſelf very ſenfible, that a favourable opf ont. Jcenlu 
nity offered to enlarge his authority. Beſides, he was appte. bis gi 
henfive that in caſe he deſerted the archbiſhop of Canterh, ter, 
none of the clergy for the future would fupport the right; © WR per te 
the church, $0, the downfall of this prelate could nar 
but prove of very dangerous conſequence to the intereſts The 
the clergy. As ſoon as he heard Becket was condemned and 
forced to fly like a criminal, he was exceeding angry uin . 
Henry and the barons of England, and threatened to male“ . 
them repent of their raſhneſs. Mean time Henry, in hops „ W. 
of prepolictling the pope in his favour, ſent embafſadors J tg © BC 
inform him ot all particulars, and defire him to ſend he. :- T0 
gates to England with full powers finally to decide the 1 
affair. The archbiſhop of York, who was at the head of this i, 
embaſſy, ſpoke- with great vehemence againſt Becket, He I al 
charged him with want of reſpect to the king, and even of I th 
threatening him with excommunication. He maintained, tk: 5 
archbiſhop was guilty of rebellion, in refuſing to ſtand to the 3 v1 
judgment of the court of barons, under the ridiculous bre. Bl © 
tence he was their father, and that it was againſt decency for $8 
a father to be judged by his ſons. Becket, who was preſent “a 
at this audience, ſpoke likewiſe for himſelf, and endcavout— * 
ed to juſtify his conduct. He ſaid in the firſt place, he could 1 
not be obliged to anſwer in a civil court, without a direct v. „A 
olation of the canons of the church. Secondly, ſuppoſing MM Sa 
he had thought proper to own the authority of the court, . i by 
thould have been prevented from ſubmitting to their juds- . D 
ment by his certain knowledge of their reſolution to con- 5 
demn him. Laſtly, he declared, he could not ſee wherein he 1 9 


had done amis in appealing to the pope, ſince it could not be . 


* 


denied that he was the proper judge from whom he expected : 5 
an impartial ſentence. Then addrefling himſelf to the Pong $ l 
and cardinals, he entreated them to confider the dangerous 1 - 
conſequences this affair might be attended with, if they ſut. 1 . 
fered him to be oppreſſed: that they were not to look upon f 
this bufinels, as a conteſt between a ſubject and his fovercien, . k 
but as the cauſe of the univerſal church, fince it was certain, Wil .. c 
the king's intention was to {trip the clergy of their privileges, 3 | 
The embatladors perceiving by this diſcourſe, that his detign 5 q 
was to engage the whole church in his quarrel, took occation . 
from thence to infiſt ſtill more earneſtly on the king's requeit, MI .. © 
that the affair might be tried in England by the legates of the. 5 
holy ſee. By that they ſhewed, the king their maſter had. { 
deſign againit the church, fince he was willing to abide Þ /a : 
her judgment. This demand was ſo reaſonable, that i 5 
pope had no other way to evade it, than by ſaying, he wei. Wil c f 
take cognizance of the matter himſelf, adding, to juſtify tu. ö 
reſolution, that in imitation of the Almighty, he would not 5 
give his glory to another. The reaſon why the pope declin- 4 | 
ed ſending legates, was the fear of their being bribed. Mean 5 | 
while, he put off the trial to a more convenient ſeaſon. For, Wl 
the preſent conjuncture allowed him not leiſure to examine 4 | 
cauſe which required fo much time to diſcuſs. He was im— . 
patient to be at Rome, where he was recalled upon the death Fe 
of Victor his rival. However the ſchiſm was {till kept cn . 
foot, by the cardinals of the oppoſite party electing another * 
pope, who aſſumed the name of Paſchal III. 
[i165] Henry being extremely incenſed at Alexander? | 
proccedings, as a mark of his reſentment, forbid, under The 
ſevereſt penalties, all appeals to Rome. This prohibition Nas = 
quickly followed by an expreſs order to commit to priſon al} a 
He went firſt to Lincoln, attended only by three perſons; from hence bs 1 
travelled, through by-ways, and in diſguiſe, till he came to Sandwich, whelc k 
he embarked, and went over to Flanders. Hoved, Gervas. | vil 
Gilbert Foliot biſhop of London, and William earl of Arundel. Hoveve & 
2 The archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of Wincheſter, London, 5 
cheſter, and Exeter; and Wido Rufus, Richard de Iveceſtre, and John de N 


Oxford, clergymen ; and William earl of Arundel, Hugh de Gundevills 
Bernard de St, Valery, and Henry Fitzgerald. Hoved. 


„ Hoyeden tays, he did not come to the pope till four days after. He 


[ 


Atter this, he 


bope's or Becket's letters or mandates about them, importing 
be excommunication of any private perſon, or an interdict 


E pon the kingdom. | | 
e of Canterbury to be ſeized, with all the archbiſhop's et- 


. a * ws 8 8 


He ordered likewiſe the revenues of the 


ſectsi. Laſtly, not content with forbidding prayers tor him 
in the church, he baniſhed all his relations, not ſparing even 
the moſt diſtant, 


Theſe rigorous proceedings ſerved only to exaſperate the 


E .rchbiſhop the more, who, on his part, excommunicated all 


tpat adhered to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and particu- 


| © ginable regard and affection. 


FE 11rly ſome lords of the council kł, who however deſpiſed his 


cenſures. At length, finding the king was bent to maintain 
his ground, he took the liberty to ſend him a threatening let— 
ter, which it will not be amils to inſert, as a piece very pro- 


per to ditcover the character of that prelate. 


Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury to the king of England, 


« I HAVE moſt earneſtly defired to ſec you, and although 


7 cannot deny, that. in this I had a view to my own, vet 


« was it your intereſt that lay neareſt my heart. I was in 
« hopes that when you thould ſee me again, you would call 
to mind the many fervices I have done you, with all 1ma- 
For the truth of which I ap- 


„ neal to him who is to judge all mankind, when they thall 
. | J O b / 


„their deeds. 
| «© with compaſſion towards me, who am forced to beg my 


appear before his tribunal, to be rewarded according to 
I flattered myſelf that you would be moved 


| © bread in a ſtrange land, though, by the grace of God, I 


| © apoltle, they that live in Chriſt ſhall ſuffer perſecution ; 


have plenty of all things necetlary for my ſubſiſtence. I 
receive however great conſolation from the words of thc 

2 
and likewiſe from that ſaying of the prophet, I never ſaw 
the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread. 
As to what relates to you, I cannot but be ſenſibly affect- 
ed with it for three reaſons. Firſt, becauſe you are my 


becauſe you are my ſpiritual fon. As my liege lord, I owe 
and offer you my beſt advice, ſuch however as is due from 
* a bilhop, ſaving the honour of God, and the head of the 
church. As my king, Iowe vou a protound reſpect, and 

withal am bound to direct my admonitions to you. As my 
lon, it is my duty to correct and exhort you. NE 
anointed in three places; the head, the breaſt, and the 
arms, which denote glory, holineſs, and power, We find 
from ſeveral inftances taken from the ſcriptures, that the 
kings who deſpiſed the commandments of the lord, were 
deprived of glory, underſtanding, and might: ſuch were 
Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar, and many 0- 
thers, On the contrary, they that humbled themfelves 
before God, received a larger meaſure of grace, and in 
greater perfection. This was experienced by David, He- 
zckiah, and ſome others. 
the advice of your vaffal, hearken, my king, to the ad- 
monitions of vour bithop, and receive, my fon, the cor- 
rections of your father, leſt you are drawn aſide into ſchiſm, 


the world knows with what honour and devotion you. re- 
ceived the pope, how reſpectfully and zealouſly you pro- 


the church and pope have made you. Remember there- 
tore the declaration you made, and even laid upon the al- 
ter at your coronation, to protect the church of God in a 

her immunitics. Reſtore the church of Canterbury, fron. 
which you received your authority, to the ſtate it was in 
under your predeceſſors and mine: otherwiſe be aftured, 
* that you will draw down on your head the wrath and ven— 
60 12 8 

geance of God.“ | | 

[1166] This letter was little capable of appeafing the in- 
Cented king. And indeed it is very hard to believe, the 
writer thought it proper for that end, or penned it with that 
tent. Mean time, Henry, knowing the king of France 


4 


He ordered alſo peter-pence to be collected, and not to be ſent out of 
the kingdom, Hoved. 

. Richard de Lucy, Richard of Poictiers, Jocelin de Bailul, Alan de Ne- 
Niles as alſo Johu de Oxford, Richard de Iveceſtre, Ranulph de Broc, Hugh 
© St, Clare, Thomas Fitzbernard, &, K. Diceto. M. Paris. 

| Wherewith he went and attacked the Welſh, that had pillaged Flint- 

we, which then belonged to England. Gervaſe. 
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I relations of thoſe that accompanied Becket in his ſlight, 
ler were gone to join him ſince his departure, 
: ſequeſtered, in the hands of the biſhop of London, the re— 
| ..nues of all the ecclefiaſticks that openly eſpouſed the arch- 
bimop's quarrel, to put it out of their power to afſiſt him. 
nlorcover he enjoined the magiſtrates to puniſh upon the ſpot, 
z traitors, all perions that ſhould be taken either with the 


liege lord: ſecondly, becauſe you are my king: thirdly, 


Kings are 


Take, theretore, my liege lord, 


or perſuaded to hold communion with {chiſmaticks. All 


tected the church of Rome, and what ſuitable returns 


209 


cheriſhed the diſcord between him and the court of Rome, by 


offering to aſſiſt the pope, was willing to let his holineſs {ce 


on how weak a ſupport he relied, in cafe things came 10 
an open rupture, To that end he levicd a numerous army !, 
as well to prevent any revolt the pope might excite in his do- 
ninions, as to be in a readineſs to oppoſe the king of France, 
in caſe of an attack, This precaution hindered, no doubt, 
Alexander from proceeding, fo vigorouſly as he intended, and 
made him ſenſible of the danger of precipitating matters. 
The truth is, a prince ſupported with a ſtrong army, has ir 
always in his power to render himſelf formidable to thoſe who 
have none but ſpiritual weapons to brandith. Mean while, the 
biſhop of London and the reſt of the fuffragans of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, wrote to the archbiſhop, on occaſion ot 
his letter to the king, and remonſtrated to him his pride in 
writing to his ſovereign without the cuſtomary falutations, 25 
it he had written to an inferior. They repreſented to him, 
moreover, the mean eſtate from whence the king had raiſed 
him to ſuch grandeur : his ingratitude to a prince whom he 
was lo much indebted to, and his arrogance in daring to 
threaten a monarch ſo far exalted above him. In fine, they 
gave him notice, they appealed to the pope from what 
he ſhould act for the future againſt them or the kingd 


d, 


| dom, and 
appointed Aſcenſion day to produce the reaſons of their appeal. 
The king of England's army threw the pope under great 
apprehenſions. He was afraid, Henry would at length unite 
with the emperor,. and if ſo, the king of Fran ; 


„th rance would not 
be able, or at leaſt, willing to proteck him. This confidera 
tion induced him to try. to divert Henry from ſuch a thought 


| 8 * 
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with the hopes of ſeeing the conteſt ſpeedily ended to his ad 


ſ-t 
CA 


vantage. Accordingly, when Henry leaſt expected it, Alex- 
ander appointed legates ® to decide the affair in England, and 
ordered them forthwith to depart, But the legates were 
hardly ſet our, when he clogged their powers with reftricti- 
ons that prevented them from giving a final decifion. The 
legates being arrived at London”, and preparing to proceed, 
a freſh obſtacle unexpectly occurred. Becket refuſcd to pu 
his cauſe into their hands, unleſs the king would firſt reſt 

what he had taken from him or his friends. He further in— 
ſiſted upon a general revocation of all the king's orders fince 
the beginning of the - conteſt,, that is, in a word, that he 
would condenm himſelf betorchand, This is a clear evidence, 
the legates had not full powers to decide the matter, ſince the 
archbiſhop's retutal to ſtand to their judgment, without theſe 
conditions, was ſufficient to flop their proceedings; Where- 
fore the king eaſily ſaw the pope intended only to amuſe him. 
Mean time, Becket's own. friends, dreading the king would 
go to extremities, adviſed him to give his ſovereign ſome ſa— 
tisfaction. He told them, he was ready to comply with the 
king's will, ſaving his honour, the church's poffeſſions, and 
his own, and the right of others. So many ſalvos muſt have 
thown, he was not inclinable in the leaſt torclax. However, 
his friends, who had ſo good. an opinion of him, as to believe 
he was willing to ſacrifice his private intereſt to the church's 
peace, made him another propoſal. They aſked him, whe- 
ther he would agree to refign the archbiſhoprick, in caſe the 
King would, upon that condition, give up the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon ? bur they did not find him at all diſpoſed to 
ſhow that proof of his diſintereſtednefs. Fe plainly told 
them, the propoſal was unequal, fince he could not renounce 
his dignity without betraying the cauſe of God and of the 
church, whereas the king was bound in conſcience to annu! 
his new laws. This reply, and the limited powers of the le- 
gates, entirely deſtroyed all the king's hopes, and made him 


reſolve to create the archbiſhop as much trouble as poſfible. 


To that end, he ſent word to the abbot of Pontigni, who had 
two years entertained Becket in his Monaſtery, that if he 
ſheltered him any longer, he would expel his dominions all 
the monks of his order, and ſeize their eſtates. Upon this, 
Becket was forced to quit the abbey, but it was not long be- 
fore he mer with another retreat. 'The king of France ad- 
mitted him into Sens, where he often reſided, and hand- 
ſomely furniſhed him with all things neceſſary. His frequent 
converſations with that monarch, were a great means of in- 
creaſing the jealouſy and animoſity he had already entertain- 
ed againſt Henry. | | | 
Towards the latter end of this year queen Eleanor was de- 
livered of a fourth ſon, called John. The birth of this prince 


was quickly followed by the death of the empreſs Matilda, 


m King Henry went into Normandy in 1165, in Lent, and returned to 
England the fame year. Hoved. ; 

„ Gratian, nephew of the late pope Eugenius, and Vivian advocate of the 
court of Rome, Gervale, 

o Gervaſe fays they met in France, between Giſors and Tie, Nov, 18. 

? Where he ſtaid tour years: Gervaſe, 
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the King's mother, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of her age 4. 
[ 1167 | She left in her will very conſiderable legacies to the 
poor and the churches, and bequeathed a large fum for 
finiſhing the bridge of Roan, of which the had laid the foun— 
dation. 5 | | 

Hitherto the pope and the archbiſhop had but little reaſon 
to boaſt of the ſucceſs of their conteſt with Henry. Becket, 
deprived of his revenues, languiſhed in a melancholy exile, 
whilſt the pope received no profits from England. His holi- 
neis eaſily foreſaw, if things remained in this ſtate, his au- 


thority was like to be contemned, not only in England, but 


in other parts of Chriſtendom. Beſides he was of a very 
haughty temper. This is the ſame Alexander, that fome 


\ years after, treated ſo ſhamefully the emperor Frederick Bar- 


baroſſa at Venice r. There was no hopes, therefore, that a 
pope of his character would ſuffer the king to triumph with- 
out long and violent ſtruggles. Accordingly, as ſoon as his 
affairs were ſettled, he began ſeriouſly to think of means to 
end this conteſt to his advantage. To make the king un- 
eaſy, he ſhewed an extraordinary regard for Becket, and 
confirmed to him all the privileges enjoyed by his predeceſ- 
ſors, affecting by this unſeaſonable refpect to inſult the King. 
And indeed, there was no occaſion of taking this ſtep, while 
the archbiſhop was in exile, and out of favour with his ſo— 
vereign. Henry, to be even with him, cauſed it to be ru- 
moured, that he was going to withdraw his obedience from 
Alexander, and recognize Paſchal III. He even went ſo far 
as to write to ſom? of the princes of Germany, to acquaint 
them, he was upon the point of taking this reſolution. 
The truth is, if it had been in his power, he would very 
probably have taken that ſtep, without farther conſideration, 
bat it would have been difficult to bring the nation to this 
change, and eſpecially the clergy. He had but few biſhops 
on his fide, All the reſt of the clergy were tor the pope and 
Becket in their hearts, though fear kept them from ſhowing 
it openly, Alexander knowing their inclinations, was the 
more ſtout, and expreſſed lets regard for the king than 
he would otherwiſe have done. To let the king tee his 
threats gave him no concern, he ſent a letter to the biſhop 
of London, wherein he ſeemed to throw off all regard tor 
that prince. He commanded the biſhop boldly to admonith 
him, and enjoin him, in his name, to reſtore the archbithop 
of Canterbury to his ſee, and annul the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon. The biſhop diſcharged his commiſſion, though 
not ſo unperioufly as the pope had commanded. However, 
he writ to him afterwards, to repreſent that the king had 
made no innovations, but only trod in the ſteps of his prede- 
ceſſors, that his conduct could not in reaſon be blamed, ſince 
he offered to ſubmit to the judgment of the church, provid- 
ed the affur was tried in the kingdom. | 

(1168 ] Whatever advantage the king had hitherto gained, 
he wanted to get clear of this troubleſome bufinels, which 
ovitructed the defign he had formed to conquer Ireland. Be- 
tides, he foreſaw, this diſpute would in the end turn to his 
cliladvantage, and be very prejudicial to the nation. In this 
belict, he defired the king of France to appoint a place 
where they might have an interview with the archbithop, to 
hear what he had to ſay in his defence. Lewis agreeing to 
this requeſt, Becket appeared before the two kings*, and 
very boldly pleaded his cauſe, After which, being aſked 
whether he would own that he ought to obey the ſovereign, 
he made anſwer, he was ready to pay obedience to him in all 
things, ſaving the honour of God. How reaſonable ſoever 
this lalvo might appear, Henry looked upon it as an evaſi- 
on. tHe told the king; of France what Becket ſeemed to pro- 
mile was nothing at all: ſince, by his reftriction, he reſerv— 
ed a power to pronounce whatever diſpleaſed him contrary 
% the honour of God: but, continued he, I ſhall make him 
this offer, which cannot be ſuſpected of a double meaning: 
there have been in England kings not fo powerful as myſelf, 
and archbiſhops that have been great and holy men ; let him 
but pay me the {ame regard as the greateſt of his predeceſ- 
tors paid the leaſt of mine, and J will be ſatisfied. This was 
not what Becket wanted. He knew very well, it would bc 
difficult to juſtify his pretenſions by any former preccdent. 
And therefore he rejected the offer, on pretence that the af- 

4 She was buried, (fays Sandford) aged about ſixty four years, in the ab- 
bey of Bec in Nornumdy, with funeral pomp. But Gabriel de Moulin tells 
nue, ſhe was interred in the church of Notre Dame du Pre, in the ſuburbs of 
Roan, On account of her being the daughter of a king, wife of an empe— 
ror, and mother of a king, tne had, according to M. Paris, theſe words en- 
graven on her tomb; 


Ortu magna, viro mayor, ſed maxima partu, 
tic jacet IHeurici tha, ſponſa, parens. 


Her iſſue by the earl of Alljou was : I. Henry Fitzempreſs, king of Eng- 
land, II. Geoftrey earl of Nantes, who died 1157, III. William, called 


to the judgment of the French divines. But this offer being 


fair being now before the pope, he could agree to not};.. 
without his conſent. How great partiality ſoever the king 
France had all along ſhown to Becket, he could not hal, 
owning on this occation, that the arcbiſhop's obſtinacy Dh 
the ſole obſtacle to a peace. This confeſſion was very fer 
viceable to Henry, as it filenced, in great meaſure, the . 
port ſo induſtriouſly ſpread in the world, of his intention 
aboliſh in England the privileges of the clergy. Howey,, 
it made no impreſſion on Becket, as well knowing the Pons 
was too much intereſted, and too deeply engaged in the 3; 
ever to deſiſt. | 

[1169] It plainly appeared, Becket was not miſtaken, . 
preſently after, Alexander ſent the King notice, he could 88 
diſpenſe with granting the archbiſhop a power to revenge wit) 
the ſword of excommunication, the injuries done the chi ral 
and his own perſon. As ſoon as Becket received the Pope“ 
leave, he thundered anathemas againſt ſuch numbers of 
clergy, that there was ſcarce enough left unexcommunica: | 
to othciate in the king's chapel. Though moſt were inci»; 
to fayour the cauſe he maintained, he was not ſatisficd, 
charged them with ſhametul prevarication, in not open 
eſpouſing his quarrel. Henry, provoked at theſe proceed. 
ings, appealed to a future council, and ſent the pope word, 


that unleſs he immediately diſpatched legates, with power tg 


decide the affair, he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as would nr 
be agreeable to him. This menace threw . Alexander into 
great perplexity, becauſe he could not help fearing the uniq, 
of the king with the emperor. On the other hand, he was 
ſo engaged in the defence of the pretended rights of the 
church, that he could not deſiſt without great prejudice tg 
the holy fee. To free himſelf from this uneaſinefs, he had 
recourle to the methods always ſucceſsfully practiſed by. the 
court of Rome on the like occaſions. He feigned to be Will. 
ing the affair thould be tried in England, and, to allurc 
Henry with theſe hopes, fent away legates, who met tl 
King in Normandy. But as they were preparing to wait en 
him, they received freſh inſtructions, forbidding them to oi; 
a final ſentence, without imparting it to the archbiſhop ot 
Sens. This was ſufficient to blaſt all hopes of a ſudden peace, 
none being more averſe to it than that prelate. 

Some time after, the pope willing to keep Henry ſtill in 
belief that matters might be amicably adjuſted, defired th 


1% 


two kings of England and France, to confider of means to 


end the diſpute. Whereupon, Henry repairing to Paris, 
z3ecket was ordered to appear once more before theſe two 
princes. This conference, purpoſely intended to amuſe 
Henry, ſucceeded no better than the former*. The arch- 
biſhop, without yielding the leaſt point, ſtill infiftcd, that 
before a treaty was begun, the king ought to make entire re- 
{ttution , to which Henry would not conſent, without know- 
ing firſt the terms of reconciliation. This was all Becke: 
could have expected by way of compenſation, in cale be 
himtelt had made any conceſſions. But to pretend, that the 
King ſhould begin with condemning himſelf by this reſtituti— 
on, without any advances on his part, was in effect to declare, 
he would come to no agreement. The only thing he offered 
as a fign of his inclination to peace, was that he would fan! 


rejected, the negotiation broke off, with ſome advantage 
however to the king, as it rendered his diſpoſition to pci 
more conſpicuous. | | 

There is no adjuſting a quarrel with the clergy, unlets tha! 
demands are all anſwered. - Their cauſe, as they pretend, 3 
the cauſe of God, and conſequently no conceſſions can 
made without fin. Upon this principle it was, that the arch 
terdict, and excommunicate Henry for an obſtinate heretick. 
Henry having advice of what this prelate was ſoliciting at 
Rome, publiſhed a treſh edict in England, forbidding the re- 
ceiving any orders from the pope, or Becket, and declaring, 
in caſe a letter of interdict ſhould come into the kingdom, Ul 
that ſubmitted to it ſhould be immediately hanged, as traitor 
to their king and country. In fine, he enjoined all abt." 
clergymen to return to their churches, on pain of foricitin” 
all their revenues, and ſuſpended the payment of peter-pen** 
till further orders. Theſe vigorous proceedings Making the 


by Speed earl of Poictou: but he does not appear to be otherwiſe mentioned, 
than Wilhelmus frater regis Henrici. He died in 1163. IV. A daughters 
as ſaid by Hoveden, to be wife of Owayn prince of North Wales. But ile 
is mentioned by no other author. ; 

' He was the nineteenth emperor of Germany from Charles the Greg. 
Upon a quarrel with Alexander, he was excommunicated, and at lengie 
forced to ſubmit to the pope, who inſolently trod on his neck. 

5 Near Paris, about the middle of November. M. Paris. 

It was held at'a place called Mons Martyrum. Gervas. : 

» Becket computed his loſſes at thirty thouſand marks; and the king cl. 
fered him ten thouſand for the charges of his journey. Gervas, 
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| 5 apprehenſive of ſome dangerous revolution, ſhould he 
Nealry things to extremity, he lett the affair undetermined, in 
| expectation of an opportunity to puſh it with more advantage 
4 to himſelf. i : 5 
Mr 170] During this calm, Henry, who had ſpent near four 
tears in France, returned home“ to regulate ſome affairs, 
which his abſence had hindered him from attending to. The 
adminiſtration of juſtice was ſo ſhamefully neglected, that 
it his arrival he found himſelf obliged to fend commiſſioners 
into all the counties, with full powers to enquire into the 
miſdemeanors of the magiſtrates, and to puniſh the guiltyx. 
© This, and ſome other affairs concerning the public good, 
being ſettled to the people's ſatisfaction, Henry convencd a 
oeneral aſſembly ), at which were preſent the biſhops, ab— 
bots, carls, barons, ſheriffs, bailiffs, and aldermen of the 
principal cities of the Kingdom. Before this numerous at- 
ſembly he cauſed Henry his eldeſt fon to be crowned ® by 
mne archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by the biſhops of London 
and Durham: the next day the young king received the feal- 
ties of all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and ot the magil- 
tiates of the cities and counties, who were ſummoned on pur- 
noſe to be preſent at the coronation. At the feaſt, made 
upon this occation, the king himtelt would carry up the firſt 
E diſh, and ſpeaking to his lon, told him, never was monarch 
ſerved in a more honourable manner. Inſtead of returning 
his compliment, the young king, who was of a very haugh- 
ty ſpirit, turning to the archbiſhop of York, who flood by 
him, ſaid in a low voice, it was no ſuch great condeſcenſion 
in the fon of an earl to ſerve the ſon of a king. 
This coronation, performed with an univerſal approbati- 
on, gave the King a double ſatisfaction. He not only by that 
means ſecured the crown in his family, but morcover ex- 
tremely mortified Becket. Indeed that prelate was concern- 
ed to hear, a ceremony of that importance was folemnized 
without him, being, as he pretended, an office annexed to 
the dignity of archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
The king of France took great offence at his daughter's 
not being crowned with the prince her ſpouſe. This diſguſt, 
| {ined to ſome other occaſions of quarrel, which are but.too 
frequent among, neighbouring princes, cauſed him to take up 
arms. But this war was of ſo little conſequence and ſhort 
continuance, that it is entirely needleſs to deſcend to particu- 
Jars. It futfices to ſay, that it was almoſt as ſoon ended as 
begun, by a treaty of peace between the two monarchs. 
Shortly after Henry was ſeized with a violent fever at 
| Domtront, in the province of Maine. He was ſo dangeroul- 
ly ill, that believing he was near his end, he haſtily made his 
will. To Henry his eldeſt fon, he gave England, Norman- 
dy, Maine, and Anjou; and to Richard his ſecond ſon, Gui- 
enne and Poictou. As tor Geoffrey, he thought Bretagne 
ſuticient for him, which he was to enjoy after the death of 
duke Conan his brother-in-law. As for John, his fourth fon, 
he was ſatisfied with recommending him to be provided tor 
by his eldeſt brother. | 
Henry's indiſpoſition produced another confiderable effect. 
The approach ot death having raiſed ſcruples in the king, to 
which he was a ſtranger whilſt in health, he reſolved to be 
reconciled, at any rate, with Becket, in caſe he recovercd. 
He conſidered, the archbithop had been ſufficiently puniſhed 
by a fix year's exile, during which he had been deprived of 
his revenues. Beſides, he was defirous, if God pleaſed to 
prolong; his days, to enjoy a repoſe, which the pope threat- 
«ned continually to diſturb, by thundering the church's cen— 
tures againſt him. Purſuant ro this reſolution, as ſoon as his 
health permitted, he held a conference with the king of 
France at Montmirail, where Becket was preſent. As the 
king then ſtood diſpoſed, he agreed to almoſt every thing re- 
quired by the archbiſhop. But after all the articles were ſet- 
tled, juſt as Becket was ſtepping up to the king, to give him 
the kiſs of peace, he took it in his head to ſay, he was go- 
ng to falute him to the honour of God. 'The king, who 
was not thoroughly ſatisfied of his ſincerity, imagining there 
was fome hidden myſtery in that expreſſion, retuſed to re- 
ceive his ſalute accompanied with thoſe words, which to him 
leemed ſuperſluous. The archbiſhop, on his part, inſiſting 
upon ſaying them, all the pains taken to adjuſt matters be- 


le landed at Portſmouth, March z, after a very bad paſſage, one of 
lus ſhips being loſt, and ſeveral of his great men drowned. Gervas. 

Sheriff and other officers. The reader may lee the articles of enquiry at 
arge in Gervas, and Tyrrel, vol. II. which gave great light into the mint- 
terial part of the law of thoſe days. | 

At Windſor. From thence he came to Weſtminſter, where his ſon was 
cnowned ; at this coronation were preſent, William king of Scotland, (who 
id king Henry homage) and his brother David, who was knighted by Hen- 
iy, Hoved, 

* With the aſſent and conſent of the clergy and people. Clero & populo 
eontentientibus & aſſentientibus. Hoved, Pp. 518. 

Chiefy through the means of Rotrow, archbiſhop of Ron. R. de Diceto. 
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landed. He had even no regard to the entreaties of 
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came of no effect, by the over-ſtraining nicety of both par- 
ties. However, Henry willing upon any terms to get clear 
of this buſineſs, ordered it ſo, that another interview was 
agreed upon at Amboiſe, where the king of France came 
attended by ſeveral princes and lords. Here at length all 
ditñiculties were ſurmounted, Henry was fincerelv rèconcl— 
led with Becket®*, and ſwore to reſtore him to the ſame ſtate 
he enjoyed before his baniſhment, and likewiſe make reſtitu— 
tion to his relations and friends, of all that was ſeized ſince 
his departure. Thus this conteſt ſeemed to be happily ended 
by the king's generoſity, who proteſted, he heartily forgave 
all that was pafled b. | 

But the archbiſhop was not ſo caſily appeaſed. Though he 
obliged Henry to pardon all thoſe that had offended him, he 
himſelf could not refolve to forgive thote whom he thought 
he had realon to complain of. He was chiefly exaſperated 
againſt the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of London, 
Durham, and Excter, who had acted the moſt openly againſt 
him. Before he left France to return into England, he ob— 
tained the pope's licence to ſuſpend the firſt, and excommu— 


nicate the others, and accordingly executed it the moment he 


no 
the young, 
King, who having notice of his delign, tent metlengers to di- 
vert him from it. Though by this refuſal, he gave that 
prince juſt cauſe to complain of him, he would go and ſalute 
him at Woodſtock, where he refided. Some ſay, the deſire 
of paying his reſpects to the young king was not the princi- 
pal motive of his intended vifit, but his real ains was to make 
a triumphant entry into London, through which he was to 
paſs. Be this as it will, he lodged in Southwark, with defign 
to be at Wood ſtock next day, but he reccived a letter from 
the young king, ordering him to repair forthwith to Canter- 
bury. Though this was a great mortification to him, he 
thought fit to obey the order. Accordingly he ſet forward 
tor the capital of his dioceſe, where he made his entry with 
the acclamarions of the meaner fort of people, whilſt the 
more confiderate were ſorry to fee him thus triumphant, who, 
tar from being troubled by his long exile, was grown more 
haughty. This was ſoon vifible, more particularly, when 
mounting his archiepiſcopal chair on Chriſtmas day, he ſo— 
lemnly excommunicated Nigel de Sackvil, and Robert Brock, 
both diſtinguiſhed by their birth and ſtations. He accuſed the 
former of unjuſtly detaining a manor belonging to the arch- 
biſhoprick, and the latter of cutting off the tail of a horſe, 
that was carrying provilions to his palace. This proceeding 
was a plain indication, he was not humbled by his difgrace, 
but was ready to revive the quarrel whenever he ſaiv occation. 
The truth is, had he intended to keep fair with the King, he 
would not have excommunicated {or ſuch trifies, two ot the 
immediate vaffals of the crown, fince that was one of the ar- 
ticles which occaſioned his conteſt with Henry. 

Mean time, the ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates 
were gone to carry their cemplaints to the king, who was {til} 
in Normandy. When they came into his preſence, they 
threw themiclves at his feet, and complained, that by the 
peace made with Becket, the terrors and troubles of thoſe 
that had ſacrificed themſelves to his ſervice were increaſed, 
The archbithop of York added, as long as Becket was alive, 
it was impoſſible tor England to enjoy any repoſe, Henry, 


exaſperated by thele complaints, and tired with being thus 


incefflantly plagued, by the infolence of a ſubject whom he 
had raiſed from the dult, could not help uttering theſe words 


aloud. I am very unhappy, that among the great numbers 
I maintain, there's not a man that dares undertake to revenge 
the affronts I perpetually receive from the hands of a wretch- 
ed prieſt, Theſe words were not dropt in vain, Four of the 
king's 'domeſticks © reflecting on the king's reproaches, com- 
bined together to free him from this enemy. To that end, 
they came to Canterbury, where they agreed upon the me- 
thod to execute their deſign. One day, when the archbiſhop 
was gone to the cathedral © with few attendants, they entered 
the church armed, and came up to the altar where he was 
ſtanding. They began with outragioutly upbraiding him for 
his pride and ingratitude : to which he returned ſo reſolute 
an anſwer, as gave them occaſion to execute their purpoſe. 
As they were not come with intent to reproach him only, they 


d And held Becket's ſtirrup, whilſt he was getting on horſeback. Gervas. 

© Fitzſtephens calls them barons and ſervants of the bedchamber; Bromp- 
ton, four knights, belonging to the king's houſhold ; and Hoveden, men 
eminent for their birth. Their names were Reginald Fitzurſe, Willian 
Tracy, Richard Britton, and Hugh Morvill. Diecto. 

They went firſt to his houſe, and expoſtulated with him about the ex- 
communicated biſhops, &c. after which they retired. The archbithop in the 
mean while going into the cathedral to veſpers, they followed him there, &. 
R. Diceto. Gervas, Brompton ſays, they directly went into the church, 
where he was. 
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broke his ſkull with their clubs © in fo violent a manner, that 
the blood and brains flew all over the altar. After committ— 
ing this action, they peaceably retired, no body offering to 
flop themf, The reſolution, Becket ſhowed on this occaſion, 
the zeal he expreſſed by recommending to God, with his laſt 
breath, the cauſe of the church, the time and manner of his 
death, aggravated the guilt of his murderers, and gained him 
more friends after he was dead, than ever he had during his 
life. | 

Thus died this famous archbiſhop, whom ſome have rank- 
ed among the moſt illuſtrious martyrs, whilſt others believed 
they might, without any injuſtice, deny him the character ot 
an honeſt man, and a good chriſtian. About fifty years after 
his death, it was the ſubject of a public diſpute at the uni- 
verſity of Paris, whether Becket was in heaven or hell, fo 
ambiguous a point was his ſanctity. Some aflerted, that for 
his extreme pride, he deſerved to be damned. Others on 
the contrary, maintained, that the miracles wrought at his 
tomb, were undoubted proofs of his ſalvation. This argu- 
ment indeed would have been unanſwerable, if theſe miracles 
were as evidently proved, as induftriouſly ſpread. However 
this be, it is confeſſed Becket ſuffered martyrdom, but it re- 
mains to determine, whether it was indeed for the cauſe of 
God and religion, or only for that of the pope and clergy. I 
ſhall leave the reader to make what reflection he thinks pro- 
per on this ſubject, whilſt I content myſelf with relating the 
conſequences of this prelate's death, which are no lets re- 
markable than the incidents of his life. He had deſerved 
too well of the court of Rome, not to have a place in the ca- 
talogue of the ſaints. There were many in that hiſt, who, in 
the opinion of that court itſelf, were not ſo worthy of the ho- 
Nour, as one that had ſpilt his blood in defence of the church. 
He was therefore canonized two or three years after his death. 
However defirous the pope was to ſhow his gratitude to the 
memory of fo faithful a ſervant, the world muſt be firſt con- 
vinced that the cauſe he died in, was approved by God, 
otherwiſe his canonization might have been objected againſt, 
Nothing was more proper to infuſe this belief into the minds 


of the, people than miracles. Accordingly, ſuch multitudes 


were forthwith wrought at the tomb of the new martyr, that 
n any other age, the number and nature of theſe miracles, 
inſtead of ſatisfving the world, would have had a quite con- 
rary effect. Neither Chrilt nor his apoſtles worked the like, 
or to many, to prove the truth of chriſtianity, as this new 
{aint did to authoriſe. the privileges and immunities of the 
clergy, It was not thought ſufficient to aflert his reſtoring. 
dead men to life, but it was farther affirmed, he raiſed the 
very beatts. It was given out tor certain, that being expoſed 
to view in the church before he was buried, he roſe out of 
his coſſin, and went and hghted the wax candles which had 
been pur out. It is ſaid allo, after the funeral ceremony was 
over, he held up his hands to bleſs the people. To all theſe 
miracles many others are added, equally becoming the ma- 
zeily of God. Mean while, they were ſpread with that con- 
iidence, that not a man was found hardy enough to ſhew the 
tealt ſign of doubt. The pope's legates, ſent ſome time after 
to examine into theſe matters, found the people of Canterbu— 
ry ſo perſuaded of the truth of theſe facts, that, upon ſuch 
public evidence, his holineſs thought he ſhould run no ha- 
Zard in canonizing Becket, by the name of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The tomb of the new faint was at firſt adorned 
with few ornaments, but, fifty years after his death, his ho- 
dy was laid in a ſhrine, inriched with a. prodigious quantity 
of precious ſtoncs. As a farther honour to his memory, the 
pope ordered, every fiftieth year, a jubilee to be folemnized 
in the church where he lay, From thence. forward miracles 
became ſo common at his tomb, and their fame ſpread fo 
far, that they drew votaries from all parts of chriſtendom, 
who came to Canterbury, to obtain the interceſſion of this 
1w faint, In 1420, they kept an account of above fifty 
thouſand foreigners, of all ages and ſexes, that came in pil- 
grimage that year to this renowned tomb. 
To avoid interrupting the narative of this famous conteſt, 
I was obliged to-deter till now to ſpeak of certain occurrences 


{* as hb 6 


© They uſed only ſwords, Gervas. Brompt. 

Not daring to return to the king, they went and ſtaid a year at Knareſ- 
borough caſtle, in Yorkſhire, belonging to Hugh Morvill ; after which, 
Hoveden ſays, they went to Rome for abſolution, and were enjoined to go 
10 Jcruſalem, and do penance on the black mountain for life. We have an 
account of the manner of the archbiſhop's death at large, by Gervaſe of 
Canterbury, and Kdward Ryme, who were eye witneſſes. This laſt had his 
arin almoſt cut oft by recch ing the firſt blow that was made at Becket's 
head, occationed, as he ſays, by- the archbiſhop's calling Fitzurſe, pimp. 
The manuſcript relation of the life and iuffermgs of this archbiſhop, written 
uma hand of that age, is preſerved in the library of Greſham-college. He 
was aſſaſſinated in the btry-third year of his age, on the zoth of December, 
1171, reckoning the beginning of the year from Chrittmas-day. Gervas. 
SAuc chrouiclers fay, that all who werg concerned wm Becket's murder, died 


„ 
4 


which happened in that interval, the moſt remarkable ye, his ti 
of were as follow : Bad, 
In 1165, during the heat of the diſpute, the archbiſhe, on 


of Cologn, came into England, to conduct Matilda the Ripg Wis ſu 
daughter to the duke of Saxony, to whom ſhe was betrgt. Wat \ 
cd. As all the princes of Germany were then for the at. nden 
5 : a Au ron 
pope Paſchal, they were conſidered as ſchiſmaticks in ,y auf 
places where Alexander was acknowledged. This is the r. hocts c 
7 F > Lb =, / 
fon, why, after the departure of the archbiſhop, the church, WiſWith 


where he and the prieſts that attended him, ſaid maſs, u. 


; 1 mals, Vere ther, 
all reconfecrated. The king durſt not oppoſe this reſolutiz, M icdio: 
. . 8 ily 0 
for fear of making the breach wider between him and Alg. ach 
ander, with whom he was willing to keep fair. right 
N oO 


In 1166, certain hereticks arrived from Germany in Ense. 


We l „ii, 
land, about thirty in number, being headed by one Ger, 


, 

» N * - 2 1. 4 Moper 
It is not diſtinctly known wherein their hereſy confiſted, in g b the 
likelihood there were fathered upon them, by forced ini... te ho 


ences, opinions which they entertained not. However th; 
be, they were ſummoned before a council held on purpoſ: ;x 
Oxford, where they were condemned, and delivered over tg 
the ſecular power. The king, unwilling to give the pope ay; 
handle againſt him, treated theſe people very ſeverely. 4. 


ter branding them in the cheek with a hot iron, he forbad 11 


C Adrian 
power 
E they. u 
author 


his ſubjects to give them any relief. This prohibition being Es 
punctually obferved, all thoſe wretches miſerably periſhed grec 
with hunger, without being heard to utter the leaſt complain: 
of ſuch inhuman uſage. This is not the only inſtance of jr, net 
being the worſt of times for hereticks, when princes are gr te the 
variance with the pope. « the 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, died about this times, and “ cor 
was ſucceeded by William his brother. . car. 
The marriage of Eleanor, daughter of Henry, with Al-“ kne 
phonſus, king of Caſtile, was concluded in 1169, a little be- ran 
fore Becket's return into England. «Lo 
Conan the Little, duke of Bretagne, dying in 1171, Prince 5 -nan 
Geoffrey, who had married his daughter, ſucceeded him, “the 
zut, as he was not above twelve years old, the king his fa- WW © cro 
ther took the guardianſhip upon himſelf, and went in perſon “ ſets 
into Bretagne, to receive the fealty of the barons. 8 pri 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable events, during the conteſt “is 
between the king and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, !“ al 
proceed now to what followed upon the death of tha: ed 
prelate. | „ doc 
Henry being freed from the diſturber of his quiet, was in rig 
hopes to enjoy fome tranquility. But he found that Becker, “ W. 
when dead, created him no leſs trouble than when alive. His“ pri 
enemies, the chief of whom were the king of France, and “ tha 
archbiſhop of Sens, omitted not this opportunity to raiſe hin “ ple 
new diſturbances. They boldly charged him with being the * 
author of Becket's murder, and endeavoured by all ſorts of“ det 


means to excite the pope to revenge the death of his fairhfnl “ to. 


ſervant. Though it was difficult ro prove that Henry hat We cd 


any hand in the aſſaſſination, Alexander was willing however “ ye: 
to believe him guilty, that he might have occaſion to humble rig 
a prince who had all along ſtoutly oppoſed him. He was WF nu 
ſenſible, this was a favourable juncture to procure advantages “ rec 
which that monarch could never be brought to yield at anf the 
other time. Wherefore he threatencd to excommunicatc him, “ the 
and put the kingdom under an interdict, unleſs he gave mari. nat 
of a fincere repentance, Had this prince been more uc: ch. 
leſs able, he would never have got clear of ſo dangerous an bh: 
affair. But his reſolution on this occaſion, his preſents to the is tio 
cardinals”, and his repeated proteſtations, to ſubmit to the * Till 
ſentence that ſhould be pronounced in England, averted this alu 
terrible blow. | * ed; 


* . . . . — te 
Whilſt this affair was tranſacting at Rome, Henry reſum— fit 


. . . (; 
ed the project of the conqueſt of Ireland, formed ſome years to 
A 5 : . ( 
betore, but deferred on account of his quarrel with Becket, bo 
1 0 . N A > . 2 Ec 
The Ertth taking ſome Engliſhmen priſoners, and afterwards Jac 
_—_ . - . f . 0 1282 * N 
ſelling them for ſlaves, furniſhed him with a pretence tor this Ot 

e . . . Ae 6 4 
enterpriſe. But the real motive was the deſire of enlargug WW 
his dominions by the conqueſt of an iſland ſo near to Eng. £0 

- . . — 5 - . * 1 ( 
land. Two tayourable conjunctures induced him to think e . 
this conqueſt, In the firſt place, he was at peace with a! — 

| U | h 
miſerably in three or four years. See M. Weſtm, p. 250. But the anno land, 
tor on Mr. Camden well obſerves, that this is falſe ; for William "trac ic yo; 
tired, twenty-three years after the fact, to Mort, in Devonſhire. Ste Cas pope 
den in Devonſhire. 1 ; ; 
£ In 1165. Brompt. 5 , 
" 'The perſons he ſent to the pope, were the archbiſhop of Roan, the 5 Glo 
ſhop of Evreux, the biſhop of \Vorceſter, Richard Barre, &c. Hoves, “ lrans! 
526, The pope retuſed at firſt to ſee them; but when they found no ot at i 
means would prevail, they began to-entreat after the Roman manner (8 
Geryaſe expreſſes it) that is, they diſtributed five hundred marks among * 
the pope and cardinals, which ſoon gained them an audience. Gervis. f : 08 
i Gervas aſſigns this as the realon of it, Richard, nephew of Hervey de . 
Mont-Maurice, having incurred king Henry's indignation, could no way ue 3 
reſtored to his favour; whereupon going to his uncle Hervey to Ircland, - ent) 


lettůes wal 
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©; neighbours. And ſecondly, Adrian IV. a native of Eng- 
nd, being then pope, he hoped cafily to obtain his appro- 
on. Though the outrages committed by the Iriſh upon 
©. ſubjects might be one reaſon of his intended expedition, 
nat was not the thing he alledged to the pope to obtain his 
Enfent. The glory of God and the falvation of ſouls, 
haufble pretences, but which rarely ſet princes upon pro- 
as of this nature, were the arguments he urged to prevail 
with Adrian to approve his deſign, To theſe he added ano- 
tber, and no lels powerful motive, the enlarging the Juril- 
iction and revenues of the holy ec, He pretended, the 
Er: being ſchiſmaticks, it was necetfary to put them in the 
Wright way, and oblige them to acknowledge the papal autho- 
BY which till then had been ditregarded by them that the 
propereſt means to that end was to bring them into ſubjection 
10 the crown of England, which had ever been devoted to 
the holy ſee. This is what we find in the bull ſent him by 
Adrian on this occaſion, where we may further obſerve, what 
Ever the popes aflumed to themfelves, and how attentive 
wer were to every thing that might help to increaic their 
i authority. b 


Adrian, ſervant of the ſervants of GON, to his fon, in 
CHRIST JESUS, Henry, king of England; ſends 


greeting an apoſtolical benediction. . 


„THE deſire your magnificence- exprefies to advance 
the glory of your name on earth, and to obtain in heaven 
the prize of eternal happineſs deſerves, no doubt, great 
% commendations. As a good catholick prince, you are very 
careful to enlarge the borders of the church, to {pread the 
„ knowledge of the truth amongſt the barbarous and igno- 
rant, and to pluck up vice by the roots in the field of the 
„ Lord: and in order to this you apply to us for counte- 


% nance and direction. We are confident therefore, that by 


„ the blefling of the Almighty, your undertaking will be 
„ crowned with a ſucceſs ſuitable to the noble motive which 
e ſets you upon it. For whatever is taken in hand from a 
„ principle of faith and religion, never fails to ſucceed. It 
is certain, as you yourſelf acknowledge, Ireland as well as 
all other iſlands which have the happineſs to be enlighten— 
ed by the Sun of righteouſneſs, and have ſubmitted to the 
% doctrines of chriſtianity, are unqueſtionably St. Peter's 
right, and belong to the juriſdiction of the Roman church. 
We judge therefore, after maturely conſidering the enter- 
priſe you propoſe to us, that it will be proper to ſettle in 
that ifland colonies of the faithful, who may be well- 
pleaſing to Gd. 
* You have advertiſed us, moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, of your 
deſign of an expedition into Ireland, to ſubject the ifland 
to juſt laws, and to root out vice, which has long flourith- 
ed there. You promiſe to pay us out of every houſe a 
yearly acknowledgment of one penny, and to maintain the 
rights of the church, without the leaſt detriment or dimi— 
nution. Upon which promiſe, giving a ready ear to your 
requeſt, we conſent and allow that you make a deicent in 
that iſland, to enlarge the bounds of the church, ta check 
the progreſs of immorality, to reform the manners of the 
natives, and to promote the growth of virtue and the 
chriſtian religion. We exhort you to do whatever you 
think proper to advance for the honour of God and the ſalva- 
tion of the people, whom we charge to ſubmit to your ju- 
riſdiction, and own you for their ſovereign lord, provided 
always that the rights of the church are inviolably preſerv— 
ed, and the peter-pence duly paid. It therefore you think 
fit to put your deſign in exccution, labour above all things 
to improve the inhabitants of the 1ſland in virtue. Ule 
both your own and the endeavours of ſuch as you ſhall 
Judge worthy to be employed in this work, that the church 
ot God be enriched more and more, that religion {flouriſh 
in the country, and that the things tending to the honour 
oi God and ſalvation of fouls, be in ſuch manner diſpoſed, 
as may entitle you to an eternal reward in heaven, and an 


CG ; . : 
immortal fame upon carth.” 


Theſe are the foundations of Henry's pretenſions to Ire— 
nd. In reading the bull, it 1s hard to know which of the 
Wo acted with the greateſt diſſimulation, the king or the 
pope. Henry alledged falſe pretences to cover his ambition, 
a Adrian pretended to believe him, in order to have the 
alpolal of a country which belonged not to him, and the 
"ansferring it to a prince who had no manner of right to it. 
ant is caſy to diſcover, through all theſe diſguiſes, the 
_ there, and in a little time, becomes maſter of large dominions, and 
"1 takes Dublin: in order therefore to ſtop his progrets, the Iriſh invite 
cy over, &c. Gervaſe thinks, another motive of this expedition was that 


0 might the better ſecure himſelf againſt the pope's interdict. But tee 
vail Cunbrens. ; 
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motives which influenced the pope. Ireland had not yet ac- 


knowledged the ſuperiority of the Roman fee over the whole | 


chriſtian church. That was the immorality which was to be 
rooted out of the field of the lord. Submiſſion to the bithop 
of Rome, was the ſeed that was to be carefully ſown and che- 
riſhed to the end the Roman church might reap a plentiful 
harveſt, What elſe can be meant by ſpreading the know- 
ledge of the truth, where the chriſtian religion was ſo long; 
betore embraced ? However this be Henry ſupported with 
the pope's approbation, and authorifed by his echortations, 
waited only a favourable opportunity to cxecure his deſign, 
which was obſtructed ſome years by Becket's affiir. He was 
no ſooner clear of that incumbrance, but he reſumed the 


tame project, bent upon executing it, the moment he thould 


. 


9 
make a peace with France, with which he was then at war. 
However, though the war was not yet ended, an opportunity 
offered, which he failed not to embrace. But before I re- 
late the fucceſs of this undertaking, it will be neceffarv to 
give ſome account of that iſland, which we thatl ſoon fee 
united to the Englth monarchy, 
Ireland is fituated on the Weſt: of Great: ] 

which it is parted by an arm of the ſea, called St. George's 
Channel, in ſome places not above three leagues wide. The 
ifland is in length from South to North, about three hun- 
dred, and in breadrh from Eaft to Welt, two hundred miles. 
It is certain, in all Europe, there is not a more temperate cli- 
mate than that of Ireland. Exceflive heat and cold are tel- 
dom known there, becauſe the vapours, riſing from the ſur- 
rounding lea, generally quality thefe two extreines. The 
toi] is very fertile, eſpecially. in the ſouthern parts. They 
who ſay no wheat grows there, mean no doubt, the northern 
parts, where the people commonly live upon oat bread. But 
every where cle there is good wheat, and in plenty ſullicient 
tor the ſubſiſtence of the natives. However the ifland 
abounds moſt with paſture grounds, and its chicteſt wealth 
confiſts in a great breed of cattle, The ſea is ſtocked with 
ſuch plenty of fiſh; that were the inhabitants deftirute of all 
other food, that alone would be ſufficient to ſuſtain them. 
But the moſt conſiderable advantage this ifland enjoys, is a 
commodious fituation tor trade and commerce, not only with 
all Europe, but other parts of the world. Add to this the great 
number of good ports which facilitate the exportation of its 
commodities. Theſe advantages have fo raiſed the jcalouſy 
of the. Engliſh, that ever ſince the conqueſt. of the ifland, 


they have had nothing more at heart than the preventing ot 
the Iriſh from extending their commerce, left the trade of 


England thould thereby receive too great a prejudice. It is 
no wonder, an land to fertile, fo well fituated, and fo near 
England, ſhould attract the eyes of Henry II. who ict no 
bounds to his ambition. 

It we may believe ſome Iriſh hiſtorians, the firſt inthabi- 
tants of this ifland are to be traced beyond the flood, Bur: 
others leſs prejudiced in this point, give the following ac- 
count of their origin. They pretend, that from the third 
age of the world, Ireland was inhabited with Scyths, whotc 
number, in the fourth *, were confiderably augmented by co- 
lonics of Spaniards. Theſe two nations, in proceſs of time, 
not only peopled Ireland, but the Hebrides alto, from whence 
part of them went and ſettled in North-Britain, as was ob— 
ſer ved in the introduction. 

Several names have been given this iſland, all formed from 
the word Erin, the name given it by the natives themſelves, 
Such as Ierna, Juverna, louernia, Ouernia, Bernia, Hiber- 
nia, which plainly own all the fame origin. The Britons 
ſtyled it in their language Yverdon. The Romans, Hiber- 
nia, and the Saxons, Iren-landt, that is, the country ef Iren 
or Erin. The etymology of the word Erin is not well known, 
but Camden's conjecture, who derives it from an Iriſh word 
ſignifying Weſt, ſeems very probable, becauſe in reality Ire- 
land is the moſt weſtern iſland of Europe Il. Iſidore and Bede 
call it Scotia, with reſpect to the inhabitants, who tor the 
moſt part came from Scythia, as was faid before, and tor 
that reaſon were called Scots. The ſame writers term it alſo 
Scotia Major, to diſtinguiſh it from North-Britain inhabited 
by the ſame nation. Others give it the name of Britannia 
Parva, to diſtinguiſh it from Great-Britain, pretending that 
all the ifles of thoſe parts ſhould be called the Britannick 
iſlands, We are ſtill more in the dark with regard to the ori- 
gin of the Iriſh tongue, which has nothing, not even its let- 


ters, in common with the languages of the neighbouring 


nations. | 
Pope Celeſtinus I. was the firſt that undertook the conver- 


k They have not explained what they mean by the third and fourth age 
of the world. Rapin. 3 

| Bochartus derives Hibernia from Ibernae, -a Phoenician word, ſignitzy g 
the fartheſt habitation, 
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ſion of the Iriſh to chriſtianity, by ſending Palladius to preach 


the goſpel to them. But being deprived of this their firſt 
bithop by an untimely death, Patrick, diſciple of St. Ger- 
manus, was ſent in his ſtead, who converted moſt of the na- 
tives. Their poſterity have all along conſidered him as their 
apoſtle, and ſtill hold him in great veneration. Shortly after 

their converſion, Ircland abounded with monks, who for the 
moſt part became ſo famous for their ſanctity, that they were 
the occaſion of the iſland's being termed the country of ſaints, 
From hence great numbers of Icarned and zealous men came 
forth, who greatly promoted the converſion of the Albin- 
Scots, Picts, and Anglo-Saxons. Such were Columbanus, 
Aidan, Finan, Colman, Kilian, and many others ſpoken of 
elſewhere. 

Religion and learning which flouriſhed in Ircland 7, were 
expelled thence by foreign invaſions, to which that iſland was 
frequently expoſed, A king of Northumberland” ſent a 
numerous army thither, which committed great ravages. 
Afterwards the Norwegians waſted the country in a terrible 
manner above thirty years, under the conduct of Turgeſtus, 
who at length was cut off by an ambuſcade. This devaſta- 
tion was quickly followed by an invaſion of certain pcople 
from Germany, called by hiſtorians Eſtmanni, that is, the 


men of the Eaſt. Shortly after, Edgar, king of Vt gland, 


ſubducd Ireland, if a charter that goes under his name may 
be credited, where he makes his boaſts of that conqueſt. But 
how great ſoever the deſolations were that this land ſuffered 
from the hands of foreigners, inteſtine diviſions cauſed ſtill 
greater miſchiefs. The Irith were hardly freed from the in- 
vations of the foreigners, and particularly the Danes, who 
made them, no leſs than the Englith, feel the effects of their 
fury, when a civil war broke out among them, which ended 
in the partition of the ifland into ſey eral perry fates. Theſe 


kingdoms, which at firſt were numerous, and conſequently 


very ſmall, were at length reduced to feven, namely, Con- 
naught, Cork, Leinſter, Oſſery, Meath, Limerick, and Ul- 
{te1 9 The king of Connaught, the principal ot theſe petty 
ſovercigns, kept the reſt in a fort of dependence, with mych 
the ſame authority as the Anglo-Saxon monarchs formerly 
enjoyed during the heptarchy. This is the realon why the 
Tri annals give Roderic, king of Connaught, who e 
in the time of Henry II. the title of monarch. though the 

were more kings beſides him in the ifland. Such was the 
ſtate and condition of Ircland, when the Englith undertook 
the conqueſt of it. A difference between two of theſe kings, 
the weakeſt of whom invited the Englith to his aſſiſtance, was 
the occaſion of the Iriſh loſing their liberty. This was not 


the firſt time the like cauſe had produced the like effect. An 


imprudence of the ſame nature furniſhed the Moors with an 
opportunity of conquering Spain, and the Anglo-Saxons of 
Hence it appears how dangerous it is to 
invite foreigners into a kingdom, who cannot be atterwards 
expelled with the ſame cate. 

Among the fovereigns then reigning in Ireland, Dermot 
King of L.cinſter was one of the moſt confiderable, by t the ex- 
tent of his dominions. From this prince's acceſſion to the 
throne, he had acted ſo arbitrarily, that he was grown extreme— 
ly odious to his ſubjects. But he made flight of his people's 
hatred, being at peace with his neighbours, who concerned 
not themſelves with what paſlcd in that kingdom. However, 
he afterwards AVE them occaſion himſelf, by | debauching 
and | carrying away the wife of O-Roric, king of Meath: 
(2-Roric, to revenge the affront, levied an army, and with 
the help of Roderic, king of Connaught, attacked Dermot, 
who, finding himſelf abandoned by his ſubjects, was forced 
to leave Ireland, for fear of falling into the hands of his 
enciny. As he had no refuge in the iſland, where the reſt of 
the kings refuſed to engage in his quarrel, he went and im- 
plored the protection of the king of England, who was then 
in France. Having informed him of his caſe, he promiſed 
to become his vallal, if by his aid he was reſtored to his 
throne, Nothing could be more grateful than this propoſal 


= Camden obſerves, that the Saxons in thoſe days flocked to end, 
to the great mart of learning; which is the reaſon why we fo often find this 


in our writers, ſuch a one ſent his on over to Ireland to be educated. Vid. 
Bede, 1. 3. e. vit. and xxvii, 


n Egfrid. 


o "Theſe ſeven kingdoms were reduced to four large provinees, into which 
the iſland is at preſent divided, Uliter, Leinſter, Muniter, and Connaught; 
Rapin. To which form erly was added Meath, now reckoned part of Lein- 
iter, Theſe four provinces are divided into thirty-two counties or ſhires, 
tour archbiſhopricks, and eighteen biſhopricks. | 
o Richard de Clare, furnamed Strong-bow, earl of Striguil, or Strighul, 
{a caſtle in Monmouthſhire) and of Pembroke, Camden. They were allo 
joined by Milo de Coggeham. IIoved. 

4 Thele were the firit Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, where they have conti- 
nued ever ſince, retaining {ill our ancient garb, and much of our old lan- 
guage, with a mixture of Irin. Camden has siven us a lt of ſuch as 
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to a prince who had been long medirating the conqueſt q 
Ireland, and wanted only an opportunity to interpoſe in th 
affairs of that iſland. Mean while, as his war then ven 
France permitted him not immediately to aſſiſt the fuglin 
king, he contented himſelf with promiſing, as ſoon a8 t 
war was over, to aid him to the utmoſt of his power. NV. 
vertheleſs he thought it his intereft to perſuade Dermot to h. 
gin a war, from whence he hoped to reap great advantage 
To that end he adviſed him to go into England, and endes. 
vour to obtain what afliſtance he could from ſome b b 
rons, in expectation of greater forces. Dermot folloucd 
advice, and relying on Henry's word, came into Engl, 0 
where Robert Fitzſtephen, and Richard Strongbow ? car} g 
Pembroke agreed with him upon certain conditions. Th 0 
former was prevailed with in hopes of making a confide: 
fortune in Ireland. The latter, who had large poſſe fro, 
England and Wales, was gained by Dermot's promiſc, to vi 
him his only daughter in marriage, and ſettle the Fucceliy 
upon him. 

Theſe two lords having drawn together ſome troojs +. 
mong their friends and vaſlals, Fitzſtephen, who was {1 
ready, accompanied Dermot into Ireland, with four hundrg 
men. Being landed at Waterford, the king of Leinſter \ 
them before the city of W exford, not far from then: 
The city, being preſently taken, was given to Fitzſtephen, 
who ſettled there a colony of Engliſh 4, After this exp it 
the adventurers rciaforcing their little army, to the numbe; 
of three thouſand men by the junction of the natives”, 
marched againſt the king of Offory. This prince, who did 
not expect to be attacked, being unprepared for his defence, 
was forced to ſubmit to what terms the conquerors were 
pleated to impoſe. 

Mean time, Roderic the monarch had convened the ſtates 
of the iſland, and cauſed them to reſolve upon a war with 
Dermot and the Engliſh. Indeed, it was caſy to perccive, 
their deſigns were not confined to the affiſtance of the king 
of Leinſter. But as the adventurers were now grown very 
formidable, he was willing, before he ran any hazard, to try 
by way of negociation, to get them out of the iſland. He 
addreifed himſelf firſt to Pitzſtephen, and offered him a con- 
ſiderable ſum to retire. His offer being rejected, he turned 
to Dermot, and endeavoured to perſuade him to fend awar 
the Engl liſh, by promiſing to reſtore him to his kingdom, 
Dermot immediately cloſed with the propoſal, but when they 
came to perform their covenants, miſtruſting each other, 
they could agree neither upon .the time nor the manner, 


So 


Whilſt ter were employed in deviſing expedients for their 


mutual ſecurity, the carl of Pembroke arrived from England 

with twelve hundred men. His firſt expedition was the tak- 

ing of Waterford, and putting the inhabitants all to th 

iword. This conqueſt breaking off the negociation, the car! 

of Pembroke married Dermot's daughter, and quickly aft: 

took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Leinſter, falling to hos n bi 
The Iriſh gave th at 


the death of his father-in-law. 
the ſurname of Ningal, that is, the ſtranger's friend. 


After the death of Dermot, the adventurers f 10 


carry on their conqueſts. As they {aw the terror ot their arn 
was ſpread over Ireland, they improved the opportunity, ant 
advancing farther, became maſters of Dublin, and ton 
other places, 
ſuch confuſion, that they very faintly oppoſed the progrei 
of the foreigners. It is almoſt incredible, that the Irith, whi 
were very numerous, fhould luer themſelves to be over-r 
by a handful of Engliſhmen. The reaſon is imputed to that 
great dread of the Englith croſs-bows, the uſe of Wat h, tal 
chen, was unknown to | them. 

Upon the news of this extraordinary ſucceſs, Henry 1 
jealous of the adventurers. He was in hopes they Wos. 
have wanted his aſſiſtance, and thereby given him a a Pretend 
to paſs into Ircland himſelf, and ſubdue the iſland. But in 45 
ing the faint reſiſtance of the Iriſh rendered his aid nccdle : 
he was afraid the conquerors would become maſters ot t. 


; | Rs > 
went into Ireland with Dermot. Who (bes ſides Richard Strong: ba 


bert Fitzſtephen, Miles de Coghan, already mentioned) Were, NM me ae 
Prendergeſt, Hervey de Mont-Mariſh, Robert Barr, Meiler Meilerine | 
rice Fitzger ald, Redmund, William Ferrand, Richard de 
cle Ridensford, Gualter aid Alexander, {ons of Maurice Gir? 1d, Wy 
Notte, Robert Fitzbernard, Hugh 


x 31}? 


de Lacy, William Fitzaldelm, V1 i 
Macarell, Humphrey Bohun, Hug h de Gundevill, Philip de H. aſting, 53 
Tirell, David Walſh, Robert Pocr, Ofbert de Harloter, 1 nliam de PE 
denges, Adam de Gernez, Philip de Breos, Griffin, nepheu of Stephi 
Ralph Fitzſtephen, Walter Bar, Philip Walth, Adam de Hereford, Jo 
Cuicy, Hugh Contilon, Redmund Contimore, Redmund Fitzhu 0 on 


of St. David's, &c. Camden in Ireland. 


a, 7 


Ihe army was ſtrengthened by the arrival (in the ſame pen ace be) 2 DAVE 
rice de Prendergeſt, with fome ſoldiers and archers in two thips. I: © 
not appear they were joined by thy natives, 


Roderic and the reſt of the kings were 10 
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Ibole country, which he deſigned for himſelf. In this be- 
ler, he thought it neceſſary to oblige them to apply to him. 
ro this end, he. forbids the exporting proviſions or ammuni- 
von to Ireland, and commands all his ſubjects to return from 
hence. Theſe orders, which were iſſued on pretence the ad- 
| Nenturers had engaged in their undertaking without his leave, 
ſucceeded to his expectation. As ſoon as the car! ot Pem- 
broke and Fitzſtephen were informed of the King's edict, they 
1 ent deputies to aſſure him of their obedience, and tell him, 
l their preſent and future conqueſts were ar his command. 
his ſubmiſſion cafily appeaſed the king, who had no far- 
ther thoughts of recalling them. Some time after, he made 
an agreement with them, that he ſhould have all the ſca-ports, 
and the feſt remain in the conquerors, to hold of him and 
his ſucceſſors. [1172] Matters being thus ſettled, Henry 
went over himſelt into Ireland with a formidable army“ and 
hnded at Waterford. The Iriſh, who before could not with- 
fand a few private perſons, and conſequently ſaw themſelves 
mable to refiſt ſo great forces, choſe a voluntary tubmitſion, 
boring Henry's ſtay at Watertord, he ſaw all the Kings of 
Eine ifland arrive at his court, and with emulation ſtrive 
E who ſhould firſt ſwear allegiance. | 
WW Thus Henry, without ſpilling one drop of blood, became 
gatter of Ireland in leſs time than was ſufficient to travel over 
it. After he had placed freſh garriſons in Waterford, Wex- 
E ford, and ſome other maritime towns, purſuant to his agree- 
ment with the adventurers, he came to Dublin, where he 
made ſome regulations for the government of his new con- 
Equeſt ©, Shortly after, he ſet out for England, leaving at 
E Dublin, Hugh Lacy, to govern the iſland in his name, with 
the title of juſticiary of Ireland u. | 
If they who are acquainted with the largeneſs and impor— 
tince of the kingdom of Ireland, are ſurpriſed at the eaſe 
E wherewith the Engliſh ſubdued it, they will have no lets rea- 
ſon to wonder, when they ſee, in the courle of this hiſtory, 
how troubleſome it was to keep it. There are ſome who, confi- 
| dering the blood and treaſure that were ſpent to maintain the 
MW agluh in their conqueſts, ſcruple not to ſay, it would have 
been better for them, the ifland had been in the bottom of 
the ſea,” It is certain, their keeping it to this day, is not ſo much 
or the profit they receive from thence, as to prevent its falling 
into the hands of a foreign power, For, it cannot become 
ſubject to a new maſter, without great detriment to the com- 
merce of England. | 
Henry had not time to ſtay any longer in Ireland. He was 
in haſte to go to Normandy, to meet the pope's legates, tent 
to examine into Becket's murder. Four whole months were 
.F ſpent in this matter. Though the legates had orders to give 
the king abſolution, they took depoſitions to prove him 
goilty, in order to enhance the favour he was going to re- 
| ceive from his holineſs. In ſhort, after many difficulties and 
| delays, he was permitted to clear himſelf by a folemn oath, 
that he neither commanded, nor conſented ro Becket's affaſſi- 


being the occaſion, by the words he had imprudently drop- 
| ped, and was ready to undergo what penance the legates 
{ ſhould enjoin. Upon this oath and declaration, he was ab- 
| ſolved from his pretended erime, on terms denoting the pope's 
four more than his innocence. To obtain this abſolution, 
| be bound himſelf, I. Never to oppoſe the pope's will, ſo long 
| as he was uſed as a catholick prince. Il. Not to hinder ap- 
| you to the holy ſee. III. To lead an army to the Holy 

and againſt the infidels, and remain there at leaſt three years 
lucceſſively, However, he was at liberty to tend thither only 
{two hundred men , in caſe he choſe rather to go in perſon 


| * He went over from Pembroke with four hundred fail, and landed in 
Ireland, Oct. 18. Getvas. | | 
And there, without the city, had a place built of wattles, according to 
the faſhion of that country, where he kept his court till the beginning of 
February, Brompt. | 
In 1175, Roderic king of Connaught, ſent commiſſioners to king Henry, 
vho concluded with him a treaty on October 6, at Windſor : which fee in 
ymer, tom. I. p. 41.----In 1176, died Richard earl of Striguil and em- 
oke, quſticiary of Ireland, and was ſucceeded by William Fitzaldelin, 
ved, In 1177, king Henry, at a parliament at Oxford, divided part of 
Ireland amongſt icveral of his great men. To Hugh de Lacy, he gave the 
hole county of Meath, with all its appurtenances, to hold of him and his 
n John, for the ſervice of an hundred knights, He made him alſo go- 
*ror ot Dublin, with its appurtenances. On Robert Fitzſtephen, and 
Milo de Cogham, he beſtowed the kingdom of Cork, to hold likewiſe of 
um and his ton John, for the ſervice of fixty knights: except the city of 
ok, and one cantred, which the king retained in his hands. To Herbert 
Itzherbert, William earl Reginald's brother, and Jollan de la Primera their 
depnew, he gave the kingdom of Limeric, for the fame ſervice, and by the 
"me tenure as the laſt; Limeric and one cantred likewiſe excepted, Wil— 
un Fitzaldelin his ſewer, he conſtituted guardian, or governor of Wexford, 
Vl its appurtenances ; and Robert de Poer, his marſhal, of Waterford, 
e. Hoved, 
* He was to give the templars as much money as ſhiould be thought rea- 


bnable to maintain two hundred ſoldiers for one ycar, Rapin, by miſtake, 


ly, three hundred. 
umber 20. 
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| nation. He publicly declared, he was extremely forry for. 
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againſt the Saracens in Spain. IV. To recal all that were ba— 
niſhed on account of the late archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
to reſtore to them their eſtates and revenues. V. Laſtly, To 
aboliſh all laws and cuſtoins lately introduced to the preju- 
dice of the church of Canterbury, or any other church in 
England. To theſe which were made public, was added a 
ſecret article, whereby the king obliged himſelf to go bare— 
foot to Becket's tomb, and receive diſcipline from the hands 
ot the monks of St. Auguſtine. Thus ended this affair, which, 
notwithſtanding Henry's ſteadineſs in the beginning, turned 
at length to the pope's advantage, and carricd his authority 
to a greater height than ever. Indeed, this inſtance was very 
proper to ſtrike terror into all the fovercigns, being an evi- 
dent demonſtration, how dangerous it was to contradict the 
pleature of the court of Rome. How juſt cauſe had they to 
tear ſo formidable a power, which had treated with ſuch in- 
dignity one of the moſt potent princes in Europe *; 

[1173] In the beginning of the year 1173, Roger, ab- 
bot of Bec, in Normandy, was choſen archbifhop of Cantcr- 
bury, after the fee had been vacant a little above a twelve— 
month ?, 

Henry imagined, after maſtering ſo many difficulties, ke 


he 
ſhould paſs the reſidue of his days in peace, amidfl the gran— 
deur and glory he was encircled with. But he quickly found, 
there were other vexations, beſides thoſe in Becket's affair, 
capable of diſturbing his felicity. During his abſence, a con- 
ſpiracy was formed againſt him, fo much the more dange- 
rous, as his queen, and his own fons were the authors. Be— 
hides, it was countenanced by ſome of the principal barons of 
the realm, and ſeveral foreign princes. Queen Eleanor was 
moved to it by her extreme zcalouſy, of which the king had 
given her but too juſt cauſe. Among his many miſtreiles, 
fair Roſamond, daughter of the lord Clifford, having the 
greateſt aſcendant over him, became the principal object of 
the queen's jealouſy; who could not forbcar threatening her. 
Henry fancied he had ſecured her from all attempts, by kecep- 
ing her in a labyrinth built on purpole at Woodftock. But 
his great care proved all in vain. Whilſt he was in Norman— 
dy, the queen taking advantage of his abſence, found means 
to diſpatch out of the way this hated rival that created her 
lo much uneafineſs*. After this deed, diſpairing of ever re- 
gaining the king's affection, ſhe purſued her revenge, and 
encouraged her ſons to revolt. Henry, his eldeſt ton, a 
young, prince of a very haughty temper, was weary of bcar- 
ing the title of king without the authority. Richard, naturally 
turbulent and reſtleſs, was tired with being under the diſci— 
pline of the king, who indeed had made him earl of Poictou, 
but ſuffered him not to enjoy that favour. Geoffrey had ſtill 
more cauſe to complain than his brothers, He ſaw himtelt 
deprived of the government of Bretagne, under the ſpecious 
pretence of a guardianſhip, for which he thought he had no 
longer occaſion. It was not difficult tor theſe young princes 
to draw into the conſpiracy teveral Engliſh barons, who hop- 
ed to enjoy more credit and authority under young Henry, 
than under his father. The king of France, ever jealous of 


Henry's flouriſhing condition, very readily engaged in the 


project of dethroning him. He was not ſatisfied with aftift- 


ing the princes himſelf, but cauſcd the earls of Flanders, 


Boulogne, and Blois, his vaſſals, (the laſt of whom was his 
brother-in-law) to enter into the league. William, king of 


— 


Scotland, was prevailed with alſo to be concerned in an un- 


14 


dertaking which might procure him am opportunity of reco- 


vering the dominions reſigned by his brother Malcolm to Eng- 
land. This confederacy broke out on a ſudden, when Hen- 
ry leaſt expected it. Normandy, Guienne, Bretagne, were 


* The king of France in the mean while taking it ill, and being very 
troubleſome, becauſe his daughter had not been crowned with her huſband 
prince Henry, Rotrou archbiſhop of Roan, Giles biſhop of Evreux, and 
Roger biſhop of Worceſter, were ſent to England to perform that ceremony : 
they landed at Southampton about Auguſt 24, and the prince and princels 
were crowned on the Sunday following at Wincheſter. Gervas. R. Diccto 
ſays, they were crowned Augult 21, 

But he refuſing to accept of it, Richard, prior of Dover, was choſen 
in his room. Gervas. | 

2 Tyrrel obſerves, that our hiſtorians are wholly ſilent as to the queen's 
getting at Roſamond ; fo that the ſtory of her making her drink poiſon, has 
no better foundation than the old ballad made upon it. It is certam, the did 
not live long, though the time of her death is not mentioned. But after all, 
unleſs Brompton's authority is of leſs weight than the old ballad, it is cer- 
tain that Rotamond did not die in 1173, and that ſhe was not poiſoned by 
queen Eleanor. For Brompton expreſsly ſays, that after king Henry had 
impriſoned his queen Eleanor, he became an adulterer, and kept publicly, 
for a long while, Roſamond. She was buried in a church belonging to God- 
ſtow nunnery, near Oxford, where her epitaph, which Brompton tays, was 
to be ſeen in his time, and is as follows: 


Hic jacet in tumba, roſa mundi, non roſa munda; 
Non redolet, ted olet, quæ redolere ſolet. 


There are no remains of the labyrinth at this day; but her monument has 
been lately repaired and bœautified. 
3 L Erompton 
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attacked all at once by the arms of the confederates. The 
king of Scotland invaded Cumberland, and England was di- 
vided into two parties, one for the young king, and the other 
for his father. But before I deſcend to particulars, it will be 
neceflary to ſee firſt what meaſures were taken by Henry's 
enemies to ſurpriſe him. 5 
After the conqueſt of Ireland, Henry intending to go to 
Normandy, paſſed through England to take the king his ſon 
along with him, being entirely ignorant of the plots formed 
in his abſence. Upon his arrival at Roan, he received a let- 
ter from the king of France, expreſſing an earneſt deſire to 
ſee his daughter and ſon-in-law, and intreating him to let 
them come and ſpend a few days at Paris. The young 
prince, having leave, forthwith repaired to the king his fa- 
ther-in-law, with whom he took meaſures that the confede- 
rates might all act at the ſame time. Mean while, as he de- 
ferred his return under divers pretences, Henry grew unealy. 
Perhaps he had received ſome dark hints of what was con- 
triving, or was apprehenfive that by too long converſing with 
Lewis, ill impreſſions might be made upon the young prince. 
Be this as it will, he ſent for him, and the young king durſt 
not dilobey for fear of giving him a ſuſpicion of the conſpi- 
racy, which it concerned him to keep ſecret. As ſoon as he 
came back, the king, with his ſon, ſet out for Montferrand, 
a ſmall town in Auvergne, where he was to hold a conference 
with Hubert earl of Maurienna, Alphonſus earl of Arragon 
and Barcelona, Girard earl of Vienna, and Raymond earl of 
Tholouſe. What bufineſs he had with theſe princes, except 
the carl of Maurienna, I know not. He was to treat with 
him about a marriage between John his fourth ſon, and Alice, 
daughter of that earl. This affair was begun at Monferrand, 
but as it could not be ended there, Hubert accompanied the 
king to Limoges, where he prefled him to declare what he 
would do for the prince his ſon, on account of the marriage. 
Henry offered to ſettle on John the cities of Lodun, Chinon, 
and Mirebel, which the young king, who was preſent, op- 
poſed to the utmoſt of his power. He alledged, it was very 
ſtrange, the king ſhould aſſign an appennage to his youngeſt 
ſon, whilſt he.rcfuſed the ſame during his life, to the eldeſt, 


who bore the title of king without having wherewithal to. 


ſupport the dignity. This oppoſition created a great coolneſs 
between the father and fon, which was farther increaſed by 
the young king's demanding Normandy of his father“, till 
he thould come to the crown of England. His aim in this 
lemand was only to find a pretence of complaint, in order to 
open the ſcene concerted with the king of France. 


Henry began from that time to ſuſpect his fon. As he did 


not queſtion but he had ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by 
the king of France, he cauſed him to be fo narrowly watched, 
that it was 'caly to ſee he was afraid of his getting away. 
On the other hand, the young prince, dreading the conſe— 
quences if the king came to diſcover his deſigns, reſolved to 
prevent the danger. What care ſoever the father might take, 
e could not hinder his ſon from privately withdrawing to 
the king of France®.- This entirely confirmed the old kin 
in his ſuſpicions. But, he was ſtill ignorant what his ſon's 
deſign might be. As ſoon as the queen, who refided in Lon— 
don, had intelligence of her ſon's arrival at Paris, ſhe ſent 
thither likewiſe Richard and Geoffrey, before Henry had 
time to give orders about them. Thus the old king ſaw 
himſelf forſaken on a ſudden by his own family, without 
knowing yet what all theſe proceedings would tend to. His 
wrath, which he could not then vent upon his fons, fell upon 
the queen, whom he cauſcd to be cloſely confined ; but reap- 
ed no other benefit from thence, but the pleaſure of being 
revenged. Quickly after, the confederate princes attacking 
him in ſeveral places, he ftood in need of all his reſolution to 
beat lo many vexations, and of all his prudence to oppoſe ſo 


many enemies. Richard repaired to Guienne, where he caul- 


ed the greatelt part of the country to rebel. Geoffrey, raiſ- 
Brompton {ay's, the king of France adviſed him to demand, either all 
England, or alt Normandy, which he accordingly did; or elſe Anjou at leaſt, 
> He went fen to Alenion, and the next day to Argenton. King Henry 
his father tent to the court of France to demand him, but received a very 
rough antyver, In the mean time he fortified his caſtles upon the frontiers, 
aud provided them with all neceſſaries. Brompt. p. 1083. 


- Becaule king Henry retuſed to grant him what his predeceſſors had en- 


joyed in England. Diceto. | 

The reit of the confpirators in England, were, Robert earl of Ferrers, 

Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk, Hugh earl of Cheſter, Roger de Mowbray; 
Thomas de Muſcamp, Roburt de Lund, Richard de Morville, Gervaſe 
Paynell, &c. who held out ſoine caſtles againſt him. Brompt. The earl of 
Leiceſter Was Joined by Hugh Bigod; they took Norwich, burnt Hageneth 
caſtle, &c. but the earl going to Leiceſter, was defeated. Diccto. 

„At Walton in Suffolk, September 28, fays Diceto. 

f 10 William king of Scotland he granted all Northumberland, as far as 
the Tyne; to his brother, the earldom of Huntingdon and Cambridgeſhire; 
t9 Hugh Bigod, the caitlc of Norwich; to Philip earl of Flanders, a thou- 
and pounds a year in England, and all Kent, with the caſtle of Dover and 
Rocheiter; to Matthew carl of Boulogne, the ſoke of Kirketon in Lincoln- 


throw out ſatirical jeſts againſt old Henry, and would hardle 


ing an inſurrection in Bretagne, put himſelf at the head af; 
with deſign to wreſt from his father the government of ;; 
dukedom. Normandy was attacked by the king of Frans? 
aſſiſted by the earl of Flanders, Boulogne, and Blojs, Tie 
king of Scotland made an irruption into the northern part 
of England e. The carl of Leiceſter “ landed at South. 
ton? an army levied in France, in expectation of a gene 
revolt of the Engliſh againſt the king. Thus Henry 14, ;. 
all his dominions, hoſtile armies, againſt whom he was yy, 
ly unprepared. : 
Mean while young Henry, who continued at Paris, 284 
as if he had been ſole king of England. He received the þ,, 
mage of the vaſſals, made grants and donations of the cg, 
lands f; aſſigned penfions out of the public revenues, ,. 
had his ſeal apart, as if the king his father had no more 
to intermeddle in the government of his kingdom, . 
would not keep a ſingle perſon about him that did not wen 
fealty to him, independent of that due to the old king. 7, 
young prince thought he had taken ſuch ſure meaſures, that li 
looked upon his father's ruin as infallible. The king g; 
France, willing to cheriſh this belief, affected continual]; 


and 
gat 


ly 0 


bear he ſhould be called king in his preſence. The truth i; 
the ruin of that monarch ſeemed to be at hand, ſince he had 
ſo many enemies to deal with at once. But if he had ſhy;n 
ſome want of reſolution in his quarrel with the pope, it was 
otherwiſe on this occaſion. Never did his virtues thine wih 
more luſtre, than when he ſaw himſelf reduced to extren;. 
ty. Animated with freſh courage at the fight of the impend. 
ing danger, he managed his affairs with ſo much firm. 
nets, prudence, and forecaſt, that in ſpite of the obſtacles 
which ſtarted up inceſſantly, and from all quarters, he ob. 
taincd in the end a glorious advantage over all his enemics. 
The king of France was obliged to abandon Verneuils, which 
colt him a long fiege. An army of Brabanſons, ſent by Hey. 
ry into Bretagne h, vanquiſhed the rebels, upon which they 
returned to their duty. The earl of Leiceſter was defeatcd 
in England, and taken priſoner by Humphry Bohun genera] 
of the Engliſh army, who took the opportunity of a truce 
made with the king of Scotland, to give the earl battle. 
As ſoon as the truce was expired, William renewed his ra. 
vages in Northumberland. But whilſt he was intent upon 
the plunder, he unfortunately, or rather imprudently, ſufler- 
ed himſelf to be ſurpriſed by the Engliſh general, who rout- 
ed his army, and took him priſoner E. The Scots pretend 
this was during the truce, but the Engliſh affirm, it was after 


the expiration. However it be, the king being fallen into 


the hands of the Engliſh, was carried firſt to Richmond caſile, 
and from thence conveyed to Normandy !. 

Whilſt the arms of Henry were thus crowned with {ue- 
ceſs in England, he was employed in France in ſubduing the 
revolted cities and provinces. Though he could not be every 
where, he ordered it ſo, that in a few months, either by 
himſelf or by his generals, he became maſter of the princt- 
pal places in Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, and Bre- 
tagne. Theſe ſucceſſes quite broke the mœaſures of his enc- 
mies, and entirely diſſipated the fears he was juſily teized 
with in the beginning of the war m. 


Mean time, the king his ſon, perceiving him embarratled | 


in France, took that opportunity of raiſing an army of French 
men and Flemings. As ſoon as the troops were ready t. 
action, he put himſelf at their head, and marched towards 
Graveling, where he deſigned to embark. His project was 
to paſs into England, and join the king of Scotland and earl 
of Leiceſter, who were not yet defeated. Could he have 
croſſed the ſea at that juncture, he would undoubtedly have 
been maſter of England. But the wind remained lo long 
contrary, that he could not execute his project. Whilſt he 
was waiting in vain for a favourable gale, his father had tim 


to reſtore his affairs in France, after which he embarked a 


ſhire, with the earldom of Montague, and honour of Haie; to Theobald 
earl of Blois, two hundred pounds in Anjou, and the caſtle of Aube, 
Hoved. | — 

The Engliſh were preparing to engage the French army, but Lens l 
Verneuil on tire, and cowardly ran away. The generals were William d: 
Albiney earl of Arundel, and William ear! of Mandeville.“ And the co 
manding officers in Verneuil, were, Hugh de Lacy, and Hugh de Beau- 
champ. Brompt. Hoved. | | 

u Above ten thouſand. Brompt. p. 186. The earl of Cheſter, Ralph 
lord of Fougeres, Ralph de Faia, &c. were then taken priſoners. R. Dicctos 
The Bretons were defeated, Auguſt 19. Brompt. 

i This battle was fought towards the end of September, at Fornam, near 
St, Edmuadſbury in Suffolk: above ten thouſand Flemings were bau, 
Brompt. Hoved. | | 

At Alnwick in Northumberland, July 13. Brompt. 

| And impriſoned at Falaiſe, with the carl of Leiceſter. Brompt. 

Philip earl of Flanders had {worn on the goſpel, that he would, Within 
a fortnight after midſummer, ſubdue England for Henry the fon, and ae, 
cordingly ſent over three hundred and eighteen choice men, who beſicge 
Norwich, Diceto. 
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Hgarfleur, and ſafely arrived in England. From Southamp- 
ton, where he landed, he procceded directly to Canterbury, 
to do penance at Becket's tomb, to which he had obliged 
himſelf upon receiving abſolution. When he came in ſight 


of the town, he alighted, though he was yet three miles di- 


i fant, and pulling off his boots, walked baretoot in extreme 
Fain, to the ſacred tomb. There, after reſting a while, he 
ſubmitted to the ſhametul penance enjoined him. He was 
ſcoutged by the hands of the prior and monks of St. Augul- 
tine's u, and ſpent the night in prayer in the cathedral, lying 
don the cold pavement. On the morrow, after aſhſting at a 
ſolemn proceſſion round the tomb, he departed for London“. 
Care was taken, in order to magnify this new ſaint's credit in 
| the celeſtial court, to remark that Henry was indebted for 
the victory obtained by his arms over the king of Scotland, 
to the interceſſion of the bleſſed St. Thomas P, It was tur- 
ther affirmed, the King himſeltf was ſo perſuaded of it, that 
be publicly returned him thanks, thereby acknowledging he 
did not in the leaſt queſtion his ſanctity. 

After Leiceſter's and the king of Scotland's defeat, the 
| young king's party, not daring to keep the field, retired to 
E their ſtrong holds and caſtles. The king's impatience to ſee 
them entirely reduced, ſuffered him not to make any ſtay at 
London. A few days after his arrival, he marched with his 
army to beſiege the caſtles, {till in the hands of his ſon's ad- 
herents. But the greateſt part ſurrendered upon his approach, 
and the reſt held out but a few days 4. Mean time, the king 
of France deſpairing of aſſiſtance from England, after the 
EF defeat of the confederates, recalled his troops from Gravel- 
ing, and laid fiege to Roan. He hoped to be maſter of the 
city before Henry could come to its relief. But the brave 
reſiſtance of the inhabitants baflled his deſigns. Upon the 
arſt notice of the fiege, Henry put to ſea with a good body 
| of troops, and was ſo expeditious, that he arrived in Nor- 
| mandy before Lewis had made any. progreſs. His ſudden 


| the fiege, and retreated in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving all 
his baggage behind him. Some ſay, he could not retire but 
| by mcans of a treaty, of which he afterwards made no account. 
Henry's affairs were then in a more flouriſhing condition 
than ever. #1174] Abſolute maſter in England, he beheld 
Scotland ditheartened by the impriſonment of her king. 
| I:cland continued in obedience. The Welſh remained quiet 
| within their own bounds. Normandy, Guienne, and the 


1 
\ 


few caſtles in Poictou ſtill in poſſeſſion of prince Richard. 

No wonder therefore Lewis, now above ſixty years of age, 
% paired of accompliſhing what he had projected in the be- 
| ginning of the war. He found the contederacy, which he 
| 1n0ught capable of pulling down Henry, had rather fixed 
e him more firmly in his throne. On the other hand, he 
vas apprehenſive in caſe he died during the war, Philip his 
ba, who was but ten years of age, would be much em- 
©: WF barrafſed to maintain it. Theſe confiderations inſpired him 
| with a defire of peace, to which Henry was equally inclined. 
i e ardently wiſhed to deprive his ſons of their only refuge, 
e protection of France. Richard, his ſecond ſon, a prince 
of a fierce and reſtleſs temper, was the only perſon that op- 
| poled the wiſhed-for peace. But neither his brothers, nor 
ue king of France, thought proper to continue the war tor 

his ſake. They conſented therefore to a truce, during which 
they obliged themſelves to give him no aſſiſtance. Henry 

bis father improved this juncture to reduce his obſtinate ſon 

to obedience, who, at laſt, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of ſup- 
port, came and threw himſelf at his feet, humbly imploring 
ds pardon. He met with a better reception than he expect- 
ad, and attended his father to the place choſen by the two 

I monarchs to treat in perſon of the terms of peace. As they 
ad both ſtood affected, it was not difficult to ſettle the articles. 


5 | * Recciving from each three or five laſhes. Diceto. NI. Paris. 
85 * And gave forty pounds a year, for finding perpetual lights round Beck- 
ets tomb. Diceto. ä 

It happened, that very day the king left Canterbury, being the 1 3th of 
July, the king of Scotland was taken priſoner, which the Monks imputed to 
tac merits of Becket, And the ſame day alſo, his ſon Henry's ſhips, where- 


b 4 — . A be 5 
Mi he intended to paſs into England, were diſperſed by a ſtorm. R. 


Hugh Bigod paid the king a thouſand marks, and was pardoned ;- as 
FIC alſo Robert earl of Ferrers, Roger de Mowbray, William carl of 
vluceſter, Richard earl of Clare, &c. Diccto, p. 571. 
— In 1177, a legate came from Rome to lay England under an interdict. 
” | Weſs king Henry would let them marry : upon which they came to terns 
| A agreement. Gervas. 
© King Henry the father, ſet nine hundred and ſixty nine at liberty, with- 
tanſom; but the fon made all his priſoners pay. Diccto. 
mY 3 Henry having kept his court, during Chriſtmas, at Argenton, went 
5 wind and February 24, had a conference with Lewis at Gitors 
ak ence Henry, going into Anjou, fortified his caſtles, leaving his ton 

an. After Mid-lent, he returned to Caen, and ſent to his tot, who 
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| coming ſtruck ſuch a terror into his enemy, that he raifed 


other provinces beyond ſea, were entirely reduced, except a 
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Henry granted a general pardon to all the revolters, without 
any exception. The young king, his eldeſt fon, promiſed to 
be obedient for the future, and to let prince John his brother 
enjoy the appennage granted him. Geoffrey and Richard 
were, or pretended to be, ſatisfied with what the king their 
father allotted them. In fine, the King of France promiſed 
to ſurrender to Henry, whar caſtles he had taken in the be- 
ginning of the war. To ſtrengthen the reconciliation be— 
tween the two kings, a marriage was reſolved upon between 
Richard and Alice, daughter of Lewis. The princeſs, who 
was very young, was delivered to Henry the father, to be 
educated in England till ſhe was marriageable. But he abuli- 
ed this truſt, as will be ſeen in the ſequel", 

It was turther agreed by this treaty, that all the priſoners 
on both fides ſhould be relcated *, But in order to exclude 
the king of Scotland, Henry inſerted a clauſe, importing, that 
thoſe whoſe ranſoms were already treated of, were not to have 
the benefit of this article. William was of this number, and 
perhaps the only one among all the priſoners, His impati- 
ence to be at liberty cauſed him to ſubmit to very hard terms. 
He was to make reſtitution of all he had taken from Eng— 
land, and to do homage for his kingdom to that crown. Upon 
his ſwearing to perform theſe engagements, he was releated. 


As foon as Henry had ſettled all his affairs in Francet, he 


came to York, attended by the king his fon, and a nume— 


rous train of nobility. Here in the preience of the barons of 


would withdraw their obedience, and conſent the kingdom of 
Scotland ſhould be pur under an interdict. But as Henry 
did not wholly rely on theſe engagements, William, tor his 
further ſecurity, put into his hands the caſtles of Roxborough, 
zerwick, Sterling, and Edinburgh. This affair being end- 
cd, the young king went back to France, where he remain- 
ed three years, laying out his time in improving himiclf in all 
the exerciſes of the body and mind proper for a prince. 
[1175] Peace being reſtored ro England, where it had 
long been a ſtranger, Henry took this opportunity to enact 
new laws a, and revive others that were neglected. Generally 
the laws which are for the advantage ot the fſovercigns are 
very ſtrictly obſerved, becauſe they themſelves ſee it done; 
but they are too frequently apt to neglc& thoſe that 
are beneficial to the people. By this means they conti- 
nually enlarge their authority, but then it is often the cauſe 
of rebellions, which ſometimes are more prejudicial to kings, 
than the laws they neglect or evade. Henry lately cxperi— 


enced, in a ſenſible manner, how dangerous it is to deal with 


. . OS * 
a diſcontented nation. Moreover, his three ſons, who had 


known how to avail themſelves of the public diſcontent, were 
ſtill full of life, and in appearance, not much altered by his 
late peace with them. He thought therefore in order to pre- 
vent them from engaging in a freſh rebellion, it was his inter- 
eſt to gain the people's affection by reviving the laws of Ed— 
ward the Confeſſor. As theſe laws were very advantageous for 
the ſubject, in compariſon of thoſe of the Norman kings, 
which tended folely ro the augmenting the revenues of the 
prince, and ftretching the royal prerogative, both nobles and 
people had long withed for their revival. They had even 
uled tome endeavours in the torcgoing reigns to reſtore them, 
but with little ſucceſs. Nothing therefore could be more 
gratetul to the Englith, than to ſce them in force. But this 
condeſcenſion of the king was a mere flouriſh, confiſting only 
of ſome public orders, which were never executed. 

[1176] About this time Henry divided England into fix 
parts or diſtricts, which were affigned to fo many judges *, 
Who were to go, at certain times, and hold the aſſizes, that 


was ſtill at Roan, orders to come along with him to England, but he refuſ- 
ed. This he did through the perſuaſion of the king of France, but at laſt 
his father's kind meſſages melted his heart into a compliance, and young 
Henry came and did his father homage: after which king Henry the fon had, 
with his father's permiſſion, a conference with the king of France. They 
ſpent their Eaſter at Cherburg, and after that, had an interview at Caen, 
with Philip earl of Flanders, to whom they confirmed a grant of one thou- 


ſand marks out of the exchequer. And then embarking at Barfleur, they 


landed at Portimouth, May 9. Brompt. PE 

u He called a parliament at Northampton, and renewed the conftttutions 
of Clarendon. Gervas. 

* Hoveden ſays, three judges to each circuit; his words are thefe: Juſti- 
ciarii itinerantes conſtitui per Henricum ſecundum, qui diviſit regnum ſuum 
in ſex partes, per quarum fingulas tres juſticiarios itinerantes conſtitun, 
&c. p. 548. Diceto's account is yet more particular, Rex, juxta confilinum 
{ili ſui regis, coram epiſcopis, comitibus, baronibus, militibus, & aliis ho- 
minibus ſuis in hoc conſentientibus conſtituit juſticiarios in ſex partibus regn! 
ti in unaquique tres. Diceto. See a liſt of the diſtricts, and the judges 
appointed in each, in Hoved, p. 548. 
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is, to miniſter juſtice to the people. This is what is ſtill 
practiſed at this day. At certain ſeaſons of the year *, the 
chancellor ſends the judges into the ſeveral counties to do 
juſtice,” each in his own circuit, for ſo the counties aſſigned 
to him are called, | 

Henry made uſe likewiſe of theſe peaceable times, to de- 
nioliſh all the fortified caftles ſtill remaining in private hands, 
which were a great check to the power of the ſovereign ?. 

Whilſt the king was employed in theſe public affairs, the 
princeſs Joanna his daughter was demanded in marriage? by 
William the Good, king of Sicily. This match ſeeming ad- 
yantageous for his daughter, he diſpatched embaſſadors to 
Sicily to ſettle the articles; after which he ſent away the 
young queen with a ſplendid retinue. 

Prince John, his fourth ſon, who, of all his children, was 
his greateſt favourite, being arrived at the age of cleven 
years, he reſolved to erect Ireland into a kingdom, on pur- 
poſe to beſtow it on his darling fon*. As the pope's conſent 
was neceſſary, he ſent embaſſadors to Rome to negociate the 
affair. But how impaticnt ſoever he might be, 1t could not 
be accompliſhed till ſome years after, when 1t was no longer 
in his power to make uſe of the pope's favour. 

[1177] About this time, the king of France perceiving 
himſelf broken with age, formed the defign of crowning his 
ſon Philip, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors. But 
2 violent diſtemper, which ſeized the young prince, obſtruct- 
ed his project, and made him almoſt deſpair of his life. 
Lewis was ſo affected with his ſon's danger, that he went in 
pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, to obtain that ſaint's interceſ- 
ſion for the prince's recovery. Henry met him at Dover, and 
conducted him to Canterbury, where they both offered up 
their prayers. [1178] When Lewis left the city, he gave 
conſiderable preſents to the church, where the taint lay 1n- 
terred ©. | | 

[1179] I have flightly paſſed over the occurrences of theſe 
laft years, as ſeeming to me of little conſequence to foreign- 
ers. However, the Engliſh reader might meet in this inter- 


val, with things worth his notice. For inſtance, the aſſizes 


of Northampton] make a very conſiderable article. This 
was a revival of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, except thole 
that concerned the clergy, from whence ſprung the conteſt 
between the King and Becket © We find alto, during this 
time, Henry made ſeveral regulations for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and government. of the ſtate, which may be of 
uſe to the Englith, but doubtleſs are of little moment to fo- 
rcigners. Wherefore I think it needleſs to deſcend to parti- 
culars, However, I muſt not omit one event, which greatly 
redounds to the glory of this monarch. 

Alphonſo, king of Caſtile f, and Sanctio, king of Navarre, 


having great conteſts about certain caſtles and territories, ſent - 


embailadors to Henry to entreat him to be their umpire, pro- 
miſing to ſtand to his ſentence, So great a truſt redounding 
very much to that prince's honour, he thought himielf oblig— 
ed to uſe all poſſible care to give content to both parties, or at 
leaſt to avoid the imputation of pronouncing an unjuſt ſen— 


tence. To that end, he convened at London, all the barons 


and judges of the realm 5, to have their advice, The affair 
being maturely examined, he paſſed a judgment in which 
both kings thought proper to acquieſce l. A 


* Rapin ſays, in term time, which is a miſtake, for it is not in term time, 


but immediately after Hilary-term, and Trinity-term, that the twelve judges 


go the circuit, two by two ; whence the aflizes, which are held but twice a 
year, are called Lent athzes, and ſummer aſſizes. 

7 He ſeized afterwards thoſe that were not demoliſhed now, and garriſon- 
ed them with his own ſoldiers. Diceto, 

* King Henry afſembled a parliament, to conſult them about the propoſ- 
et match. Brompt. Sce the marriage articles in Gervas, p. 1436, 1437. 

And allo William, fon of Robert, earl of Glouceſter, appointed prince 
Jon his heir, and promifed to give him his daughter Aviſa in marriage, 
2rompt. 

* Hoveden ſays, he was adviſed in a dream fo to do, p. 592. He came 
10 England, Auguit 22d. Brompt. 

He offered at Becket's tomb a maſſy cup of pure gold, and gave to the 
monks one hundred Modu, 1. e. ſeven thouſand two hundred gallons of wine 
yearly, and freed them trom all toll or cuſtom, for whatever they ſhould buy 
in his kingdom. All which he confirmed by a charter under his ſeal, Ho- 
ved. Brompt. 

* This was a great council or parliament ; and, according to Brompton, 
was twice held; firſt in 1176, June 29, and ſecondly, in 1177, about Ja- 
nuary 14. Brompt. 

In this great councitat Northampton, king Henry reſtored Robert, earl 
of Leicelter, to all his eſtates in England, and in his French dominions, ex- 
cept the caitles of Mounſorell, and Paſci: the like he did to Hugh earl of 


Cheſter : and to William de Albiney, he gave the earldom of Suſſex. Ho- 


ved. At the fame council likewiſe, Rees ap Griflin, king of South Wales, 
David ap Owen, king ot North Wales, Cadwalan, prince of Delnain, Owen 
de Kevilian, Griffin de Brimfield, and Madoc ap Gervetrog, and other no- 
blemen of Wales, came and did homage, and ſwore fealty to king Henry 
ho then gave Rees ap Griffin, Merionethſhire, and David ap Owen, Elleſ- 
mere. Hoved. 

f Who had married Eleanor, king Henry's daughter, 1176. Hoved. 

s That is, he.convened at Weſiminiter, the firſt Sunday in Lent, a great 
council or parliament; or, as Brompton has it, the archbiſhops, biſhops, ab- 
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[1180] There is, in the collection of the public acts, ,, 
agreement between Lewis and Henry, to go together to the 
Holy Land. But as this record is without date, there is 90 
fixing the preciſe time. Very probably it was made whilt 
Lewis was at Canterbury. The death of that prince, Which 
happened in 1 180, prevented their intended expedition. Phi. 
lip his ſon, who was afterwards ſurnamed the Auguſt, mount. 
cd the throne of France. | 

{ 1181] Pope Alexander III. departed this lite alſo in the 
year 1181, and was ſucceeded by Lucius IIT*. * 

Whatever appearance of tranquility there was then in tie 
court of England, ambition, luſt, jealouſy, in a word, all the 
paſſions that raiſe the ſtrongeſt emotions in the heart of man 
exerciſed their empire over the whole royal family. Voun 
Henry was highly diſpleaſed to have the title of king with. 
out the power. The king, his father, who had all his life 
been a ſlave to his luſt, had not loſt his amorous inclination: 
though he was in his fiftieth year. He was fallen in love with 
Alice of France, defigned for his fon Richard, and moſt hi. 
torians intimate, the young princeſs was too condeſcending. 
Richard demanded leave to conſummate his marriage, hy; 
more to have a pretence to complain, than from a defire tg 
eſpouſe a princeſs ſuſpected by all the world of a criminal 
commerce with her tuture father-in-law. Geofirey being noy 
in his four and twentieth year, was tired with being under the 
guardianſhip of the king his father, who on the ſpecious pre. 
tence of protection, with-held Bretagne from him. John was 
{till more diſpleaſed to have nothing ſettled upon him, whilſt 
his brothers were ſo well provided for. However, as the 
king ſhowed a great affection for him, it was very probable, 
before his death, he would provide for a fon he ſo tenderly 
loved, Queen Eleanor was ſtill a prifoner, notwithſandins 
the interceſſion of her ſons for her releaſe. | : 

Henry was not ignorant of the ſentiments of his three eld. 
eſt tons. Though he carefully concealed his fears, he ws 


_ apprehenſive that another conſpiracy like the former, would 


rob him of the crown in his old age. To ſcreen himſelf 
from their practices, he believed the beſt way would be, t» 
ſow diflention among them, leſt their union ſhould one day 
prove fatal to him. For that purpoſe, he hinted to his cldeft 
ſon, that his brothers ought to do him homage for the domini- 
ons they poſſeſſed, or at leaft bore the titles of. The young 
king gladly embraced this propoſal, and reſolved to demand 
homage of his brothers. But they were by no means diſpoſed 
to comply. Richard affirmed, the duchy of Guienne, which 
was to be his portion, was not a fief of the crown of England, 
and in that he was very right. Geoffrey had not altogether 
the ſame reaſon to be excuſed, ſince he knew the duchy of 
Bretagne held of Normandy. But it was neceſſary the king 
ſhould reſign Normandy to his eldeſt fon, otherwiſe he could 
have no right to demand homage. Mean time, the father 
had no intention to diveſt himſelf of that duchy before 
his death, in favour of a fon, whoſe ambition was too well 
known to him. And therefore, Geoffrey cluded his brother's 
demand. He feigned however to remain reſpectfully attach- 


ed to the king his father, though he privately held with his 


brother Richard, whoſe caſe was the ſame. Young Henry, 


whom the King, his father, had politickly engaged in this 


diſpute, ſoon diſcovered his motive. However he uſed a pro- 


bots, deans, archdeacons, carls, barons, and great men of England. Brompt. 


loved. | 

„ You have the particulars of this controverſy, and the king's judgment, 
in the collection of public acts. Tom. I. 42---50. Rapin.---In 1170, Rt 
chard de Lucy refigned his place of juſticier of England; upon which, 
king Henry, calling a great council at Windfor, divided England in for 
parts or circuits, and appointed tive perſons to adminiſter juſtice in ench d. 
ſtrict, whoſe names ſee in Hoved. p. 590, 591. But the next year Ranulph 
de Glanville was made juſticier. Hoved.--Augutt 27, 1179. King Helly 
called to an account the vicecomites, or ſherifts. Diceto. 

Brompton ſays, it was made September 21, 1178, at Roan. 

* This year king Henry, the father, went over into Normandy, where he 
kept his Eaner, and returned to England, July 25. Diceto. Atter his fe. 
turn, he ſent his juſticiaries throughout England, ordering both rich and 
poor to provide themſelves with arms, at their own charge. _ His regulations 
about this matter were as follow: 1. Whoſoever hath a knight's tee, Hal 
have a coat of mail, an helmet, a ſhield, and a lance ; and every kg! 
ſhall have ſo many coats of mail, helmets, ſhields, and lances, as he hate 
knights fees. 2. Every free layman, that hath in good#or rent, to the, 
lue of ſixteen marks, fhall have a coat of mail, an helmet, a ſhicld, 20 
a lance, 3, Every free layman, that hath in goods ten marks, fhial! have i 
iron gorget, an iron cap, and a lance. 4. All burgeſſes, and the we 
community of freemen, ſhall have a wambais, (i. c. a horſeman's coat, 
cap of iron, anda lance, &, See Hoveden. 
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found diffimulation. Whilſt he pretended to be incenſed 
,oqinſt his brothers, he took private meaſures with them to be- 
reave the king of the ſupreme power, which he had long wiſh- 
ed to be inveſted with. But God permitted him not to pur- 
ſue the execution of his unjuſt deſign n. A diftemper which 
took him out of the world, in the 28th year of his age, 
freed the King his father from the impending danger, The 
young, prince was now gone to Guienne, with defign to ex- 
eite the Gaſcons to revolt, when he was ſeized with a flow fe- 
| ver, which conſtrained him to remain in the caſtle of Martel, 
in Quercy. As ſoon as he perceived his illneſs grew dange- 
| ;ous, and that probably he ſhould never recover, he exprefl- 


| father. He even deſired to ſee him, to give him proofs of 
| his repentance. Before he died, he had the fatisfaCtion of re- 
ceiving a ring ſent him by the king, in token of his pardon, 
It hiſtorians have not aggravated the prince's repentance, it ap- 
bears to have been very ſincere. He ſhed abundance of tears 
upon receiving the ring, and finding himſelf at the point of 
death, cauſed himſelf to be laid on a bed ſtrewed with aſhes, 
habited in ſackcloth, with a cord about his neck, and in that 
poſture gave up the ghoſt ®. The father's tenderneſs was raiſ- 
ed when he heard of his ſon's death. Though he had no 
| ;cxſon to be pleaſed with him, he ſhowed an extreme con- 
cern for his loſs. But in all appearance, he was ſoon com- 
ſorted. 
This young prince was certainly endowed with excellent 
qualities, perhaps he would have behaved more to his father's 
| ſatisfaction, had he been leſs indulged in his childhood. The 
| king's extraordinary fondneſs, no doubt, helped to ſpoil him; 
| or, on the other hand, the reſtraint he was under, after his 
| coronation, cauſed him to conſider his father as an enemy. 
And this led him into ſundry plots to dethrone him, till at 
length death made him fee things in another light. Marga- 
tet of France, his wife, by whom he had a ſon, who died an 
infant, was ſent home to king Philip her brother, who mar- 
| ried her ſome time after to Bela, king of Hungary. 

o {1184} The death of young Henry put a ſtop for a while 
s the troubles that were going to diſturb the royal family. 
of Wkichard, though naturally impetuous, remained ſome time 


A 


1 * 


ni- Win quiet, to fee how the king would behave to him fince 
ng be was become his heir apparent. 
ind W During this tranquility, arrived at court, Heraclitus, patri- 


(cd Wherch of Jeruſalem, who was come to entreat the king's aid in 
ich behalf of the chriſtians of the Holy Land. He preſented to 
nd, him the keys of the holy fepulchre, and tower of David, in 
ther oken of their defire of having him for their ſovereign, as be- 
y or Wing grandſon to Fulk of Anjou, king of Jeruſalem. Before 
ing Nn anſwer was given to that patriarch, Henry convened an 
ould Wſeliembly of the barons at Clerkenwell, near London, where 
ther Wſthat prelate deſcribed with tears in his eyes, the calamities 
fore ebe chriſtians of Paleſtine. groaned under. After that he en- 


well eavoured to perſuade the king, he had an undoubted right to 
her's Ne crown of Jeruſalem. But this compliment was too groſs, 
ach- ace it was notorious that Fulk, grandfather to Henry, wore . 
h his Nat crown in right of his ſecond wife, whereas Geoffrey, fa- 


enky, 
1 this 
L pro- 


ler to Henry, was born of the firſt, To this harangue, the 
patriarch added a letter from the pope, addreſſed to all chriſ- 
Jn princes, to exhort them to aſſiſt their brethren in Paleſ- 
ne. Henry, aſking the opinion of his barons upon the pa- 
arch's propoſals, was told, it was judged, that he ought 
vote to venture his perſon in an expedition of that nature, but 
lat a ſupply of money would ſuffice. The king followed 
ar advice, and furniſhing the patriarch with a conſiderable 
u', contented himſelf with giving his ſubjects leave to take 
aud e ©1915, without embarking himſelf in the enterprize. Pur- 
Hey int to the king's permiſſion, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 9, 
veral earls, barons, knights, with multitudes of a lower rank, 
bo cared for the voyage. But the patriarch willing to make 
ls re- court to the king, told him, when he took his leave, that 
ould have preferred his ſingle perſon before all the Eng- 
Il that were engaged in the cruſade *, . | 
[1185] The pope was not pleaſed with Henry's refuſing to 
i the croſs. Nay, he ſhowed his reſentment by denying 
n, in his turn, certain requeſts, which he would have grant- 


: King Henry convened about this time a great council, -or parliament, at 
ps Waltham, near Wincheſter, and in their preſence, and with their 
p"voation, granted money for the cruſade, viz. torty-two thouſand marks 
ler, and five e of gold; and then, March the 3d, 1183, went 
"rom Portſmouth to N ormandy. Diceto. 
une 11, in 1183. Gervas. | 
| was buried at firſt in the church of St. Julian, at Mans, but after- 
» moved into the cathedral of Roan. Diceto. 

ity thouſand marks of Silver. Gervas. 

ph, the juſticier, the archbiſhop of Roan, biſhop of Durham, &&. 
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(Brompton ſays, that the patriarch gave the king very hard words, when 
Int wich him to the ſea ſide; and upon tlie king's ſtill excuſing himſelf 
vg to the Holy Land, becauſe his ſous would rebel againſt him in 
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| ed great concern for all he had done or projected againſt his 
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ed, had he not been diſſatisfied. However, not to diſcoutage 
him entirely, he gave him leave to crown his youngeſt 
ſon prince John, king of Ireland, to whom he ſent for that 
purpoſe, a crown of peacock's feathers interwoven with gold. 
In granting this favour, he expreſsly reſerved a penny from 
every houſe in Ireland yearly, and ſeveral other advantages; 
procuring in exchange for his leave, which coſt him nothing, 
a conſiderable addition to his revenues. As ſoon as the king 
received the pope's anſwer, he knighted prince John, and 
ſent him governor into Ireland, not daring to have him crown- 
ed there, leſt Richard ſhould make it a pretence to aſk the 
ſame favour in England. John was very well received in the 
iſland, where he was conſidered as the future ſovereign. But 
ſuffering himſelf to be guided by the advice of ſome young 
perſons that attended him thither, he fo alienated the hearts 
of the Iriſh, that the king was forced at length to recall him. 

Pope Lucius III. dying this year, Urban III. his ſucce!- 
for, appointed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, his legate in 
England. Baldwin, a Ciſtercian monk, was then archbiſhop, 
having ſucceeded Richard, who dicd in 1184. 

The affairs of Ireland created the king little uneafineſs, in 
compariſon of that cauſed by the violent temper of his ſon 
Richard. This young prince having lain quiet ever ſince his 
elder brother's death, was at length weary of a ſtate ſo little 
agrecable to his humour. He had been in Guienne, where he 
had taken upon him to rule with an abſolute authority, with- 
out any regard to the orders of the king his father. In this 
he was ſupported by the Gaſcons themſelves, who choſe 
much rather to have a ſovereign of their own than depend on 
the crown of England. After Richard had laboured ſore 
time to gain that province to his intereſts, he went into Poic- 
tou, and drawing ſome troops together, made war upon the 
Bretons, who had diſobliged him. Geoffrey, his brother, 
who was then in Bretagne, ſurpriſed at this unexpected at- 
tack, {ſpeedily levied a ſmall army, and gave him battle. 
But as his forces were inferior in number, he was eaſily defeat- 
ed. Richard would have purſued his undertaking, if the 
dread of his father, who was preparing to come and chaſtiſe 
him, had not obliged him to retire into Poictou, where he 
pretended to ſtand upon his defence. In the mean time, Hen- 
ry, knowing his ſon's temper, which could not be tamed but 
by force, had prepared an army ſufficient to deftroy all his 
hopes of reſiſtance. But before he proceeded to extremities, 
he ſent him word, it was his abſolute command that he ſhould 
not concern himſelf any more with the affairs of Guienne, 
which he could not enjoy till atter the death of the queen his 
mother, and upon that condition would leave him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Poictou. If he refuſed to obey, he would not only 
compel him to it, but likewiſe diſinherit him of the crown 
of England. Richard, terrified at theſe threats, and the 
king's great preparations, thought fit to comply with his will. 
But as this ſubmiſſion was forced, he was uneaſy in his mind, 
the effects of which ſoon became viſible. The example of 
William the Conqueror, who preferred his ſecond before his 
eldeſt ſon, ſeemed to authorize the king thus to threaten 
Richard. Accordingly the young prince could not forbear 
being concerned, in a dread of being ſupplanted by one of 
his brothers. This conſideration made him keep fair with 
his father, and endeavour to curb his natural fimpetuoſity. 
But he was freed in part from his fears by the death of his 
brother Geoffrey, at Paris, where he was gone to aſſiſt at a tour- 
naments. This prince, who had a daughter called Eleanor *, 
left Conſtance of Bretagne his wife big with child, who was 
quickly after delivered of a ſon named Arthur u. 


Henry was very defirous of. having the guardianſhip of theſe 


infants, for a pretence to keep Bretagne. With this view 
he took a journey thither, in expectation of obtaining the 
conſent of the ſtates. But Conſtance, his daughter-in-law, 
ſtrongly oppoſed it. She affirmed, that being mother of the 
children, it belonged to her to take care of their education. 
Moreover, ſhe maintained they had no claim to any thing till 
after her death, fince their father was duke of Bretagne, only 
in her right. But Henry, as grandfather, pretended to have 
an unqueſtionable title to the guardianſhip of his grandchil- 
dren. The ſtates of Bretagne, who were more afraid of his 


his abſence ; the patriarch in great anger replied, and no wonder, for from 
the devil they came, and to the devil they would go. This he ſaid, reflect- 
ing on an old ſtory of a certain counteſs of Anjou, the king's great grand- 
mother, who being reckoned a witch, was faid to have flown out of a win- 
dow, while ſhe was at maſs againſt her will, and was never ſeen after war ds. 
Brompt. b 1146. f e 

„Our hiſtorians ſay, that being flung from his horſe, he was unfortunate- 
ly trampled to death before he could be taken up. But the French writers, 
who ſhould know beſt, tell us he died of a fever. He was buried in Notre 
Dame church. ENT, | | 

t The king of France demanded the guardianſhip of her from king Henry. 
but could not obtain it. Hoved. | | 

v The next year the married again Ranulph earl of Cheſter, whom king 


Henry knighted, and gave _— earldom of Richmond. Brompt. ns 
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power than convinced by his reaſons, were in great perplex- 


ity. Juſtice and their own intereſt required, that Conſtance, 
to whom the duchy belonged by inheritance, ſhould have the 
government. But on the other hand it was dangerous to ſend 
away the king without ſome ſatisfaction. In ſhort, they 
found an expedient with which the King was well enough 
wleaſed, becauſe he ſaw it would be difficult to obtain more. 
The duchels was made guardian of her children, and it was 
decreed, that all orders and public acts ſhould run jointly in 
her's and her ſon's name, but with this proviſo, that nothing 
of moment ſhould be tranſacted, without the advice and con- 
ſent of the king of England. Before he quitted Bretagne, 
Henry cauſed the ſtates to ſwear fealty to young Arthur as 
their ſovereign. He was apprehenſive in cafe Conſtance 
ſhould marry again, and have children by her ſecond huſband, 
ſhe would prefer them before thoſe by the firſt, 

Henry would not perhaps have been fatisfied with what he 
had obtained of the Bretons, had he not bcen afraid that Phi- 
lip king of France, would have interpoſed in the affair. This 
prince, though very young, was meditating grand projects. 
He could not help ſhowing ſome uneafineſs, that ſo many 
provinces of his kingdom ſhould be potleſted by the Engliſh. 
Since his acceſſion to the throne, he had formed a deſign to 
wreſt them out of their hands, and to embrace for that pur- 
poſe, all opportunities that ſhould offer. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, he imagined, the diſſenſion between Henry and his 


ſon Richard, preſented him with a favourable juncture, which 


he ſhould not neglect. He was perſuaded, theſe princes be- 
ing divided and unarmed, and not ſuſpecting they were go- 
ing to be attacked, he might very poſſibly take from them 
ſome part of their dominions in France. In this belief he 
made extraordinary preparations, upon ſuch pretences as ſery- 
ed beſt to conceal the real motive. As ſoon as he was ready 
to act, he ſummoned Richard to appear and do him homage 
for Poictou, and required king Heary to reſtore the Vexin 
with all Margaret's dowry, his eldeſt ſon's widow. But he 
found he had taken his meaſures wrong. For Henry and 
Richard, uniting for their common intereſt, kept him ſo em- 
ployed, one in Normandy, the other in Guienne, that he 
was forced to ſue for a truce, which was granted him tor two 
ycars. ä | 

_ #1187] Having experienced how difficult it would be to 
compals his ends, unleſs he fomented the diſcord between 
Henry and Richard, he did not long defer his endeavours. 
To ſucceed the more eaſily, he ordered it ſo, that during the 
the truce, Richard paid him a viſit at Paris, where he fcem- 
ingly gave him a very hearty welcome, and even admitted 
him to his bed. Theſe careiles wrought a ſudden effect on 
the mind of the Englith prince, who never once ſuſpected 
the motive. In a little time he entertained ſo ſtrong an at- 
fection for Philip, that he imparted to him all his reaſons for 
being diffatisficck with his father. Philip pretended to pity 
him, and have his intereſt very much at heart. He wonder- 


ed with him, that the king his father ſhould treat him ſo 


harſhly, and, after crowning his eldeſt brother in a leſs ad- 
vanced age, ſhould refuſe him the tame favour. He artfully 
hinted, there was reaſon to fear, he had formed a defign to 
place on the throne his youngett fon John, of whom he was 
very fond. From. theic confiderations it was natural to infer, 
a neceffity of taking care to prevent ſo unjuſt a proceeding. 
Richard received theſe marks of affection with that earneſt- 
nels and confidence, that Philip was in great hopes of attain- 
ing his ends, 

Mean time Richard's long ſtay at Paris made his father ex- 
tremely uncaſy, who never ceaſed ſending for him. He was 


quickly ſenſible, his ſuſpicions were groundleſs. At the time 


tne truce was about to expire, Richard, without quitting the 
court of France, openly complained of his father's preventing 
him from conſummating his marriage with the princeſs de- 
ſigned for his wife. But as Henry might recal him on pre- 
tence of folemnizing the nuptials, he had another excuſe 
ready, He pretended to have private intelligence that the 
king deſigned to apprehend him, and keep him in cuſtody, in 
order to place with the more eaſe his youngeſt ſon on the throne. 


Theſe proceedings of Richard's threw Henry into great per- 


plexity. He perceived, this affair might be attended with ill 
conſequences, unleſs means were found to draw his fon from 
Philip. But this was no eaſy matter, if Richard himſelf was 
unwilling. As the main buſineſs therefore was to gain his ſon, 
he privately difpatchet a truſty meflenger, who made him ſen- 
ſible he had imprudently fallen into the king of France's 
ſnare, whoſe ſole aim was to ſow diſſenſion between him and 


After which king Henry came to England, and landed at Winchelſea, 
Fan. 29. Gervas, Alter his return, he ſent his collectors throughout Eng- 
kind ; and pitching upon the richeſt in every city, for inſtance, two hundred 
in London, and one hundred in York, obliged them to make him preſents : 
ſuch as reiuled, were unpritoucd, till they had paid the utmoſt farthing. 


both ſides, all on a ſudden, and when Henry leaſt expected ig 


his father, in order to make an advantage of their miſund, 
ſtanding. Richard being prevailed upon by ' theſe remon. 
ſtrances, ſuddenly left the court of France, and returned t, 
the king. 

The truce being expired, the two monarchs took up arms 
again. But juſt as they were renewing their hoſtilities, the; 


_ animoſity was ſuſpended for a while, upon the mclanchg), 


news that the city of Jeruſalem was taken by Saladin, fuit,, 
of Babylon, and that Guy de Lufignan, the laſt that ſwaycg 
the ſceptre of that kingdom, was in the hands of the infidc]; 
As the union of the chriſtians had formerly been the meat; 
of conquering the king of Jeruſalem, their diſſenſion was th, 
cauſe of its deſtruction, after ſubſiſting near a whole centy;;, 
This news, which threw the princes of Europe into pr; 
conſternation, was particularly fatal to pope Urban III. why 
died with grief, He was ſoon followed by Gregory VIII. hi; 
ſucceſſor, who fitting in the papal chair but three months. 
made room by his death for Clement III. | 

The two kings of France and England were very ſenſil}; 
affected with the chriſtians late loſs in the ealt. Their 24 
being rouſed upon that occaſion, they reſolved, with one con- 
ſent, to drop their private quarrel for the cauſe of God (fo: 
ſo it was termed in thoſe days) and met at Gifors, to conf. 
der of means to remedy this misfortune. At this Interviey, 
their firſt buſineſs was to renew the truce. Then the two mo. 
narchs, as well as the earl of Flanders, who was preſent at 
the conference, took the croſs, diſtinguiſhing themſelves hy 
three different colours, Philip choſe a red, Henry a white, 
and the earl of Flanders a gray, croſs. Thoſe of their ſyh. 
jects that engaged in the cruſade imitated them in this if. 
tinction of colours . | 

[1188 | But the zeal ſhown by the two kings was not long. 
lived, Their ardour ſoon gave place to an animoſity ſo much 
the more ſurpriſing, as the occaſion was of little momen;, 
Prince Richard, who was to be in the expedition to the Hol 
Land, having occafion for a ſum of money, came to Poictou 
to raiſe it, Whilſt he was employed in this affair, one of Ray. | 
mund earl of Tholouſe's officers, paſſing through his territo- 
ries and giving him ſome cauſe of diſguſt, he committed hin 
to priſon. Raymund having notice of it, ordered, by way 
of repriſal, two Poictevin gentlemen to be taken up, as ther 
were going by Tholouſe, in their return from a pilgrimage 
to St. James of Compoſtella. Theſe violent proceedings ca,. 
ing a warm quarrel between the two princes, Richard took 
occaſion to revive the pretenſion of the houſe of Poictou to 
the earldom of Tholouſe. This furniſhed him with a pre- 
tence to enter earl Raymund's country with a powerful army, 
where he became maſter of Moiſſac, and ſeveral other places, 
Raymund finding himſelf thus engaged in a war, of which! 
he did not queſtion but the king of England was the author, 
demanded the aſſiſtance of France. Though Philip knen 
better than the earl of Tholouſe, and was very ſenſible, Rich- 
ard might pothbly undertake the war without his father 
knowledge, he pretended to believe it done by Henry's or- 
ders. Accordingly, under colour of affiſting the earl of The 
louſe, his vaſlal, he made a diverſion in Berry, and took 
Iſſoudon. This was the occaſion of the freſh rupture between 
ther wo kings, when they ſeemed to breathe nothing but death 
and deſtruction amongſt the infidels. i 

The beginning of this war not being remarkable, it vl 
be needleſs to relate the particulars. It is ſufficient to take 
notice of the conſequences, which proved very fatal to tt 
king of England. Whilſt it was vigorouſly proſecuted ol 


his fon Richard left him, and went to the king ot France 
Very probably, this was effected by Philip's intrigues, Which 
the hiſtorians have not taken care to unfold. Be this 484 
will, Richard pretended to have two occaſions of compli 
againſt the king his father. The firſt was, that he detain! 
from him the princeſs Alice, and had offered Philip, u 
preſſed him to have the nuptials ſolemnized, to marry her! 
prince John upon more advantageous terms. Whether (5: 
was fact, or Philip had told him a falſity to ſet him at va 
ance with Henry, he believed, or feigned to believe, that 
project was formed to deprive. him of his birth-rigit, 4 
place his younger brother on the throne. The other 0c 
on of complaint was, that Philip offering to content d, 
truce, Henry refuſed ir, affirming it was better to conc 


1 


a peace, and adjuſt their reſpective pretenſions, betore Uh 


engaged in their expedition to the Holy Land. This © 
pleated Richard, and his reaſan was, becauſe by * pes 
he would have been obliged to reſtore his conqueſt upon“ 


Hoved. Gervas complains, that during the year 1188, all England 0 
grievoully oppreſſed about the tenths, (or tax for the cruſade.) Ile > 
paid above ſeventy thouſand pounds towards it, and the Jews u £154 
lixty thouſand pounds. Hoved. 
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Pubtlyhd as the Act directs, dAugut, 14.1746. / 


1 of Tholouſe, whereas by a truce he would have kept 


oſſellon. . f 1 8 3 
1189] Richard's defection vexed the king his father, as 


"ch as it rejoiced Philip, who from that time, had a great 


RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


23t 
That the cities of Tours and Mans ſhould remain in the 
hands of Philip, till the king of England performed all theſe 


articles, | 
It was with extreme reluctance that a prince of ſo high a 


yantage over his enemy. In withdrawing, Richard ſet ſpirit as Henry, ſtooped to ſuch conditions. The remem- 
| ainſt che king part of his provinces in France, and thereby brance of the advantages, he had all along obtained over France 
f noſt diſabled him from maintaining the war, For this reaſon before this fatal war, inſtead of comforting him, ſerved only 
Henry haſtened the concluſion of the peace. But Philip to render his cup the more bitter. Upon this mortification 
ropoſed ſuch hard terms, that they could not be accepted, tollowed another, which he could not reſiſt. He diſcovered, 
1 required that the marriage between Richard and Alice that during the late war, his beloved ſon John held intclli- 
ſhould be conſummated, and the prince crowned before his gence with Philip, and was concerned in all his brother's plots 
Gher's death, that his right to the crown might not be diſ- to dethrone a father, who had ever ſhown a tender affection 
ated for the future. Henry could not reliſh theſe conditi- for him. His grief threw him into ſo violent a paſſion b, 
ons. His love for Alice would not ſuffer him to ſee her in that he curſed the day of his birth, and uttered imprecations 
the arms of another, and perhaps there were very ſtrong reaſons againſt his ſons, which the biſhops then preſent could never 
ppainſt his giving her to his ſon. On the other hand, he had bring him to revoke. Shortly atter, he tell fick at Chinon, 
experienced too much to his coſt the ill conſequences of crown- and perceiving his end approached, cauſed himſelf to be car- 
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= ing his eldeſt ſon Henry, to be willing to run the {ſame hazard ried into the church before the altar, where, after confeſſing 
br one, who ſeemed no leſs dangerous than his brother. This himſelf, and expreſſing ſome ſigns of repentance, he expired. 
=== irſt attempt failing, Henry made another effort for a peace, His eyes were no ſooner cloſed but his domeſticks all left him, 
= but found that Philip, grown more untractable, added a new nay ſome had even the inſolence to ſtrip him and leave him 
= :tice. He demanded that Henry ſhould carry prince John quite naked in the church. His corps was removed to Fon- 


to the Holy Land, leſt in Richard's abſence, he ſhould ſeize tevraud, where he was buried according to his own order ©, 
the crown, in caſe their father died in the expedition. Hen- An extraordinary accident rendered the removal of his body 
ry, offended at Philip's interpoſing thus in his family affairs, very remarkable, His fon Richard coming to meet the fu- 
broke off the negociation. This rupture confirmed Richard neral pomp, in order to attend his father to his grave, upon 
in his ſuſpicion that his father intended to deprive him of the his approach, the blood in great abundance guſhed out of the 
crown, and give it to his younger brother, mouth and noſtrils of the corple. Richard, though naturally 
All hopes of peace vaniſhing *, Philip received Richard's very hard-hearted, was ſo moved at this fight, that he burſt 
homage tor all the provinces in France belonging to the crown out into tears, and openly accutcd hinfelf of being the occa- 
of England, pretending Henry had incurred the guilt of re- fion of his father's death. | | 
bellion, in warring againſt his ſovereign. Such was the end of Henry II. one of the moſt illuſtrious 
This ſtep being taken, the effuſion of chriſtian blood was princes of his time, both for greatneſs of genius and extent 
renewed with greater fury than ever, and the zeal expreſſed of dominions. The mixture of vices and virtues, in this 
againſt the infidels inſenſibly cooled. Henry lay under a great monarch, makes it difficult to give him a general character 
diſadvantage in this war. Moſt of his ſubjects in France had that perfectly agrees with him. He was valiant, prudcnt, 
abandoned him and joined with his ſon. This revolt was ſo gencrous, politick, ſtudious, learned, and of an exalted ge— 
general, that keeping his Chriſtmas at Saumur, he had the nius*. On the other hand, he was exceſfive haughty, of an 
mortification to ſee himſelf attended but with three or four immeaſurable ambition ©, and a boundleſs luſt. Never fatis- 
nobles. His vexation was farther increaſed by the ill ſucceſs fied with love or empire, he ſpent his whol- life in purſuit of 
of the following campaign. His troops every where defeat- new conqueſts in both. He attempted the chaſtity of all that 
ed, were at length reduced to fo ſmall a number, that it was came in his way, not excepting the princais defigned for his 
not in his power to continue the war. His affairs being in own ſon*: Failings, which in great meature, balance all his 
this wretched condition, he defired the pope to interpoſe his noble endowments. In the beginning of his reign, which 
authority and procure a peace. But this method proved in- was one of the happieſt for ſome years, there was not in Eu 
effectual. Indeed the pope ſent legates into France, who rope a king more feared or reſpected. Encircled with glory 
threatened Philip with excommunication, in caſe he prevent- and honour, which ſeemed to promiſe him great proſperity, 
ed the king of England from accompliſhing his vow. But he was looked upon as the happ᷑ęſt prince in the world, before 
theſe menaces had not the expected effect. The French mo- Becket's affair interrupted his teheity. But that fatal quar- 
narch fiercely replied, the pope had no right to intermeddle rel, which created him ſo many troubles, being followed by 
in the affairs of his kingdom, eſpecially when the buſineſs in diſſenſions in his family, he beheld the happineſs, which till 
hand was the chaitifing a vaſſal who had audaciouſly taken up then had attended him, turned into misfortunes. However, 
arms againſt him. Adding, with an inſulting air, He did not if this prince was unhappy, his misfortunes tell only on his 
- queſtion but that the ſmell of [the king of England's] ſter- own head, and not on his kingdom, which had never been in 
lings made the legates talk in that ſtrainy, Henry, dreading ſo flouriſhing a condition as in his reign. By his acceſſion to 
the conſequences of ſo unfortunate a war, and finding the the crown, England became one of the moſt powerful ſtates 
pope could do him no ſervice. was forced at length to agree in Europe, and began from that time to be on a level with 
to the terms Philip was pleaſed to impoſe upon him, the prin- France, to which before it was much inferior. Beſides the 
cipal of which were theſe ?. | | large and rich provinces annexed in his time to the Engliſh 
That all Henry's ſubjects, as well Engliſh as French, ſhould monarchy, the conqueſt of Ireland is what gives a great luſtre 
ſwear fealty to Richard; and that thoſe who had ſided with the to his reign, and ought to render his memory dear to the 
ſon, ſhould not return to the father till within one month be- Engliſh. He died on the 6th of July, in 1189, and in the 
fore he ſet out for the Holy Land. 57th year of his age, after a reign of thirty four years, eight 
That the two kings, with prince Richard, ſhould meet at months, and twelve dayss. | 
Vezeley in le Nivernois, in order to begin their journey. Of the five ſons he had by Eleanor of Guienne his wife, 
That all the king of England's ſubſects ſhould have free Richard and John only ſurvived him: Geoffrey, his third ſon, 
paſſage all over France, paying only the old cuſtoms. left a fon and daughter, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to 
That Henry ſhould be obliged to pay the king of France ſpeak hereafter. Matilda, his eldeſt daughter, married to 
twenty thouſand marks, for the damages ſuſtained in the wara. the duke of Saxony h died immediately after him. Eleanor 
That all the barons of the king of England ſhould ſwear, was wife to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, and Johanna to Willi- 
that in caſe he violated the treaty, they would aſſiſt the king am II. ſurnamed the good, king of Sicily. 
of France againſt him. Beſides his lawful iffue, Henry had two natural ſons by 
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* At their firſt conference. they agreed upon a truce till January 14, 
1189, Hoved. | | 
Richard had like to have run the legate through with his ſword, if he 
had not been hindered. M. Paris. 
This peace was concluded about the latter end of June. The firſt arti- 
cle was, That Alice thould be delivered to one perſon in five whom earl Ri- 
chard ſhould chooſe, and that ſhe ſhould be married to him at his return 
tom Jeruſalem. Hoved. | 
Thirty thouſand pounds to the king of France, and twenty thouſand to 
tne barons of that kingdom. Gervas. | 
Brompton fays, that his grief at this was the occaſion of his death. 
rompt, 
© He was interred in the choir of the nunnery which he himſelf had found- 
ed, with deſign to be buried there, A ſtately tomb has been fince erected 
tor him and Eleanor his queen, as alſo for his ſon king Richard and his 
queen, at the charge of the lady abbeſs Jeanne Baptiſte de Bourbon, natu- 
ral daughter to king Henry the fourth of France; their etbgies in braſs, 


which, before lay in other parts of the church, being removed and placed 
together in one monument. See Sandford's gencal. hiſtory of the king's - 
of England, p. 64, 65. | 3 FR 

4 He was very mild towards thoſe that hunted in his foreſts, only impri- 
ſoning them, He was very bountiful to the widows and orphans. There 
being a famine in Mans and Anjou, in 1176, he ſupplied ten thouſand peo» 
ple with food out of his ſtores, from April 1, till the corn was ripe. He 
never laid any heavy tax or tribute upon his ſubjects. He took care to ſecure 
wrecks, and laid heavy penalties upon any that ſhould plunder upon that 
occaſion, Brompt. Diceto. | : 

e He ſaid in his proſperity, the whole world was but ſufficient for one 

reat man. a 

An hiſtorian ſays, he had a mind to marry her, and applied to Hugo the 
pope's legate, in order to be divorced from his queen Eleanor. Brompt. 

£ Seven months and four days, fays Hoveden. : 

Henry, duke of Saxony, king Henry's forein-law,: having 
of treaſon againſt the emperor Frederick, was condemned to 


been accuſed 
aniſhment tor 
three 


222 RAPING HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Roſamond Clifford, William ſurnamed Long-ſword, who was 
earl of Saliſbury, and Geoffrey, who was archbiſhop of York. 
By a daughter of Sir Ralph Blewet, Henry had alſo another 
natural ſon called Morgan, who being elected biſhop of Dur- 
ham, could not obtain the pope's confirmation, becauſe he 
tefuſed to take the name of his mother's father. 

Some hiſtorians relate, that in the-reign of Henry II. there 
was found in the church-yard of Glafſenbury abbey, a grave 
containing three bodies laid one upon another, each in a cot- 
fin by itſelf. It was pretended, the firſt was Guinever's, ſe- 


9 


cond wife of the great Arthur; the ſecond Modred's his 

phew ; and the third, Arthur's diſtinguiſhed by a leaden ot ; 
with this inſcription, Here lies the illuſtrious king Arth,; 
the iſle of Avalon. What is further afferted, that his 3 
were a third longer than thoſe of the largeſt men, ang Be 
there was the diſtance of a ſpan between his eye-brows, 1 
ders this relation ſomewhat ſuſpicious. However this d 
covery, real or pretended, ſerved to undeceive ſome weak 
people among the Welſh, who ſtill expected the return, 


f In ot 
their hero. 


6. RICHARD I. ſurnamed COEUR-DE-LION. 


S ſoon as Henry was laid in his grave, Richard's com- 
plaints were eaſily perceived to be only pretences to 
colour his rebellion. He had earneſtly defired leave to con- 
ſummate his marriage with Alice of France, and complained 
of his father's great injuſtice in obſtructing his happineſs. 
And yet, when this pretended happineſs was in his power, 
he thought no more of it. On the other hand, his jealouſies 
and fears, on account of prince John his brother, vaniſhed 
on a ſudden. Inſtead of returning forthwith into England, 


as he would certainly have done, had he been apprehenſive 


of his brother's cabals, he ſtaid above a month in France af- 
ter Henry's death, without having the leaſt uneaſineſs on that 
account. His firſt care was to do homage to Philip, and 
thank him for the protection he had granted him. This vi- 


three years, and deprived of his dominions. Some years after the emperor 
r=\tored to him that part of them, containing at this day the dutchies of 
Hanover, Zell, and Wulfembuttle. From this duke Henry by Matilda, is 
deſcended his preſent majeſty king George. f . 

I. King Henry held his great councils or parliaments, at the following 
places. In 1154, at Chriſtmas, at Bermondſey. (Gervas, p. 1377.) In 
1156, at Wallingford. (Id. p. 1378.) In 1163, a parliament. : (Hoved, 

492. M. Paris, p. 100.) Another at Wooditock, (Hoved, p. 493. 
M. Paris, p. 101.) one at Clarendon. (Hoved. Gervas. Ibid.) one at 
Northampton, Oct. 13. (Hoved, p. 494+ Diceto, p. 537.) In 1164, a 


- parliament, at Weſtminſter. (Brompt. p. 1058.) In 1166, a parliament. 


(u. Weſt, p. 249.) In 1150, at Windſor, and afterwards at Weſtminſter. 


(Brompt. p. 1060. Hoved, p. 518.) One at Chriſtmas. (Hoved, p. 520, 


521.) In 1171, one was held. (Gervas, p. 1399.) In 1173, one at Weſt- 
minſter, in April, (Gervas, p. 1424.) In 1175, at Woodſtock. Hoved, 
p. 545.) at Reading, at Whitſuntide, (Brompt. p. 1102.) at York. (Hoved, 
p. 545.) June 29, at Glouceſter, (ibid.) October 6, at Windſor. (Id. 


18 1106, 1107.) at Northampton. (Gervas, p. 1433. Brompt. 1108.) 
n 


1176, January 26, at Northampton. (Diceto, p. 588. Hoved, p. 548.) 
one about Whittuntide. (Brompt. p. 1112.) June 19, at Weſtminſter, 
(Diceto, p. $86.) June 29, at Northampton. (Brompt. p. 1108.) at 
Wincheſter. (Id. p. 1109.) at Chriſtmas, at Northampton. (Hoved, p. 

53. Brompt. p. 1117.) In 1177, at Northampton. Jan. 14, (Brompt. 
P. 1118.) at Ely and Windſor. (Brompt. p. 1127.) 

II. Remarkable occurrences : King Henry brought into England the An- 
cevin faſhion of wearing ſhort cloaks, or mantles, for which reaſon he is 
iometimes called ſhort or court-mantle. Brompt. p. 11 50. About 1 176, 
London-bridge began to be built with ſtone, by Peter Coleman a prieſt, 
The king contributed to the advancement of ſo good a work: a cardinal, 
who was then legate here, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, gave one 
thouſand marks towards it. "The courſe of the river was, for the time, 
turned another way ; by a trench caſt for that purpoſe, beginning at Batter- 
ſea, and ending about Rotherhith. It was thirty-three years in building. 
Stow's ſurvey part I. p. 53.---In 1178, king Henry laid the foundation of 
Warwick caſtle. Stow's chron. p. 152.---In 1177, the Jews obtained per- 
miſſion to have a church-yard near every town where they lived: Before, 
they had but one in England, namely at London, Brompt, p. 1129, 1152. 
Hoved, p. 568. | 

III. The two firſt branches of the royal revenue being ſpoken of already; 
namely, the demeans of the crown and eſcheats, the third branch is the feu- 
dal and other profits ariſing from thence, as reliets upon the death of his an- 
ceſtor, every heir that held his lands by barony, or knight's ſervice, was o- 
bliged to pay aſnm of money to the king, on his taking poſſeſſion of the in- 
heritance, Theſe reliefs were at firſt uncertain till Magna Charta, when an 
earl paid one hundred pounds, a baron one hundred marks, a knight, for one 
fee, five pounds, Here it mult be obſerved, that ſome baronies were much 
larger than others, and ſo of the knight's fees. This difference aroſe from 
e reſpective charters of the feoffment. For if the king enfeoffed a man of 
torty nights fees, to hold by barony; or ten knights fees, to hold by barony; 
the tenure was barony in each caſe, So alſo, it the king enfeoffed a man of 
tiyventy carues of land, to hold by the ſervice of one knight; or forty ca- 


\ Tues, to hold by the ſervice of one knight; the feoftee had in each caſe, one 


knight's fee, For this reaſon, at certain times, a diſtinction was made be- 
tween the baronies, and fees of the old, and thoſe of the new feoffment; the 
old being commonly larger than thoſe of the new. Notwithſtanding this 
difference, the relief of the barony or fee, whether it was a greater or leſſer 
was the fame, But when two baronies came to be veſted in one man, he 
was charged with a relief tor each. 1. Another feudal profit, was wardſhip 
and marriage, During the non-age of the heirs of the king's tenants in ca- 
pite, the king could diſpoſe of the cuſtody and marriage of them to whom 
he pleaſed, which raiſed him a great revenue. A fourth branch of the re- 
venue, was the yearly ferms of the counties. From the reign of William TI. 
the king uſed to let out the ſeveral counties, upon a yearly ferm or rent, or 


commit them to cuſtody, The fermer or committee, was uſually 8 ſhe- 


riff, Moſt, if not all the counties, as appears by the revenue rolls, were 
thus let at ferm in king Stephen's reign, When a county was let for more 
than formerly, the improvement was called crementum, the increment ; 
which was ſometimes antwered in palfreys, hawks, &c. 2. The yearly 
ferms of the towns, burghs, and gilds. It is to be remembered, that from 
the time of the conqueſt, the cities and towns were inveited either in the 
crown, or the clergy, or the baronage. Some of theſe towns the king was 
poſſeſſed of, as part of the original inheritance of the crown; others by an- 
cient eſcheat, juit as his other lands. When the king was ſeized of a city, 


fit procured him the reſtitution of the places conqucted h 
that monarch during the late war*. After that, he went an 
received the ducal crown of Normandy at Roan d, u here h. 
remained ſome time, ſhowing by that he was not afraid his ab. 
ſence might prejudice his affairs in England. And ind, 
lo far were the Engliſh from diſputing his right to the cron 
that his orders were executed as if he had already received jr 
The firſt he ſent thither was to releaſe his mother queen Ele- 
anor, who had languiſhed in priſon ſixteen years. At the 
ſame time he entruſted her with the adminiſtration of the «9g. 
vernment during his abſence, and impowered her to releq;: 
what priſoners ſhe pleaſed & The queen, being taught 


her own, to pity others misfortunes, uſed with pleaſure, 85 
the relief of the unhappy, the power given her by the king, 


or town, in demean, he was lord of the foil, viz. of all the land within dle 
ſite and precinct thereof, of all the burgage houſes, ſheds, ſtalls, and bull. 
ings, herbage, profits of fairs and markets, pleas and perquiſites of cours - 
in a word, of all ifſaes, profits, and appurtenances of the city or town gt 
any kind, that was not alienated by himſelf or anceſtors. For ſometimes the 
crown thought fit to grant ſome part, or profit, to a private perſon and mo- 
naſtery. Such a city or town, was commonly ſtyled civitas regis, ville regi: 
burgus regis; and the men, homines or burgenſes regis. The yearly prof, 
made by the king of his cities and towns, was paid him ſeveral ways. Tae 
iſſues of ſome were included in the general ferms of the county where they 
lay, and were anſwered by the ſneriff. Sometimes the king committed them 
to fermers, or cuſtodes, diſtinct from the ſheriffs. In a word, ſometimes 
the king let his town to the townſmen, at ferm for years, or in fee firm, 
that is, perpetual ferm for ever, ſince feodum, fee was ufed in Engl:nd, to 
ſignify a perpetual eſtate, it has been uſed to denote perpetuity in office and 
in rent. Thus inheritable offices have been called offices in tee. When 
town was put to fee ferm, the tenure was burgage. Particularly burgaoe te- 
nements lying in the town, as well as the town itſelf, were ſaid to be to 
holden. In proceſs of time, moſt of the towns and burghs came to be let 
to the reſpective townſmen or burgeſſes at fee ferm. To the ferms of the 
towns, may be referred the ferms or yearly payments to the crown, by the 
gilds and meſteres. The word gild, ſignifies a company, ſociety, brother- 
hood, by which laſt name the religions gilds were called, that were founded 
for devotion and alms deeds, as the ſecular gilds were chiefly for trade and 
alms deeds. Theſe gilds could not be ſet up without the king's warrant. 
The gilds of goldimiths, brothers, and others, were amerced in London, to 
the crown, as adulterine, in the reign of Henry II. There was alſo in fol. 
mer times a ſecular gild called gilda mercatoria, a merchant gild. From 
theſe gilds, perhaps, ſprung the practice of gildating, or embodying whole 
towns. In time, the ſeveral gilds of goldimiths, ſalters, &c. were ſtyled 
corporations or companies. All theſe gilds paid a yearly ferm to the king. 
As for the meſteres, 1t is to be obſerved, that this word has no relation to the 
word myſtery, as if there was, as it is vulgarly ſaid, ſome myſtery in every 
trade. For though myſtery has been uſed for many years paſt tor a cral!, 
or occupation, the true derivation is from the Gallick miſtera, meſtera, or 
meſtier, ſignifying a trade. Thus we find in Edward III. the miſtere o: 
taylors, armourers, and others. The other three remaining branches of thr 
revenue, will be the ſubject of the next note on the coin. 


King Henry II'ds coin is the ſame with thoſe of his predeceſſors, givin; 
him full faced, with a ſceptre in his right hand, a crown of a row ot pcatls 
of five points, with a croſs raiſed upon the middlemoſt, and this inſcription, 
HENRICUS REX. on the reverſe, a double lined croſs, terminating at the in- 
ner circle, and four pellets in each quarter: which on ſome are conjoined by 
a ſmall ſtroke in form of a croſs. DODELM, oN. wINc. (Wincheſter. 
NICOLE. oN. LUND. one there is, ILGEH. ON. LUND, THOMAS, ON. Ei» 
(York) RENAUD, ON. EVE, Whether his ſon Henry, who died betois 
him, coined any money, is uncertain, but he had a great ſeal, There p- 
pears to be in this reign a foreign current coin, called a bezant, of the value 
of two ſhillings. For Creſſalin, the Jew of Wincheſter, was amerced on: 
hundred marks, and he paid inftead thereof one hundred bezants, whic' 
were accepted by the king, mera gratia, Mag. Rot. Hen, II, Rot. 1%. 3 
Sudhanteſcira, This coin was fo called from being coined at Byzantium, t 
Conſtantinople, fays Nicolſon, hift. lib, p. 252. 

2 The place where they met was between Chaumont and Trie, on July 
22; Philip infifted upon the reſtitution of Giſors, and other places ; but m- 
ſtead of them, king Richard agreed to pay Philip four thouſand marks 0! 
filver, beſides the twenty thouſand his father Henry had engaged in the Ne 
trenty to pay. Hoved. Brompr. 

He did not only receive the ducal crown, but, as Hoveden expreſſes . 
was girt with the ſword of the dukedom of Normandy, (for that was the 
form of inveſtiture) by the archbiſhop of Roan, in the preſence of the bi- 
ſhops, earls, and barons of Normandy, Hoved. 

© He allo gave her whatever king Henry I. and Stephen had granted to 
their queens for a dower, beſides what Henry II. her huſband, had allowed 
her. Brompt. Hoved. IE 1 
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RA PINS HISTORY 


| ay, ſhe was obſerved during the reſidue of her life, to omit 
vo opportunity of excrcifing her charity to ſuch as were de- 
barred the ſwects of liberty, the value of which ſhe had bur 
doo well learnt, during her long confinement: 

| Flcanor's compaſſion for priſoners was very natural. But 
| pichard's treatment of thoſe that had, for his ſake, expoſed 
dtemſelves to his father's reſentment, was very ſurpriſing d. 
luſtead of rewarding them as they expected, he forbid them 
| cor to appear in his preſence, At the ſame time he affected 
o load with favours all that had reſiſted his ſolicitations. 
| Hence Was ſeen an inſtance of what has been often remarked 
that ſuch as make uſe of indirect means to compaſs their ends, 
deteſt in their hearts the inſtruments they employ, and ap- 
prove of the conduct of thoſe that are not to be diverted from 
© their duty. 

F After Richard had ſettled all his affairs in France, he came 
to London ©, where he was ſolemnly crowned by Baldwin 
| .:chbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered to him the cul- 
F :omary oath. From William the Conqueror, there was no 
ung but what had taken the fame oath, though not one had 
been carctul to perform it. This the archbiſhop took the free- 
E dom to repreſent to Richard, conjuring him withal, in the 
dame of God, to be mindful of the vows and oaths he had 
aft taken in accepting the royal dignity. Richard made an- 
wer, that by God's affiſtance he would punctually perform 
them all k. | 

The ceremony of the coronation was diſturbed by the maſ- 
ncree of ſome Jews, who, by ſtriving too eagerly to get into 
the church to ſee the {olemnity 5, gave occation to the peo- 
ple to fall upon them and kill ſeveral betore their tury could 
be reſtrained. But the authors of this diſorder were not ſuf— 
fered to go unpuniſhed. The King ordering ſtrict inquiſition 
to be made, the ring- leaders were deſervedly put to death h. 

| [tis no wonder, the people ſhould fall on the Jews upon ſo 
ſught an occaſion. Since the news of the taking of Jeruſalem 
Idas ſpread over Europe, nothing but vengeance was breathed 
Lagainſt the enemies of Chriſt. Though the Jews were not 
concerned in the late revolution in the eaſt, their not being 
chriſtians was ſufficient to render them odious. At ſuch a 
juncture, they would doubtleſs have tound themſelves expol- 
Fed to worſe perſecutions, if the preparations for the cruſade 
Fad not at length turned the fury of the people againſt the 
ESracens. This zeal, eſpecially in France and England, ran 
Ho high, that the number of the croiflces was prodigious. 


i He reſtored Robert earl of Leiceſter, and others to their eſtates, of 
Exhich they had been deprived by his father. Hoved, Brompt. 
| © He landed at Portſmouth, Auguſt 13, (or, according to Gervas, at 


Southampton. Auguſt 12, p. 1549,) being attended by the archbiſhop of 


E Canterbury and the biſhops of Rocheſter, Lincoln, and Chicheſter, From 
thence he went to Wincheſter, Auguſt 15, where he took an account of his 
Efither's treaſure. Hoved. M. Paris. | 
lt may not be amiſs from Hoveden and Diceto (who were eye witneſſes) 
to ſet down the ceremonies at large, fince we may. learn from hence the 
Ihele form of an ancient coronation : the archbiſhops of Canterbury, Roan, 
bliers, (who came over with the king) and Dublin, with other biſhops and 
$05: in rich copes, and having-the croſs, holy water, and cenſers carried 
bore them, received the duke at the door of his privy chamber, and con- 
Kdicted him with a ſolemn proceſſion to the abbey church of Weſtminſter, 
Ln the middle of the biſhops and clergy went four barons, each carrying a 
eolden candleſtick, with a taper; after whom came Geoffrey de Lucy, bear- 
Ing the royal cap, and John de Marſhal next, with a matly pair of gold 
pars : then William earl of Pembroke, with the royal ſceptre: after him 
Fi illiam Fitzpatrick ear! of Saliſbury, with a golden rod, having a dove on 
he top: then three other earls, David, brother to the king of Scotland, as 
beut of Huntingdon ;. prince John earl of Lancaſter and Derby; with Ro- 
tert carl of Leiceiter, each bearing a ſword upright, the ſcabbards richly a- 
KWOrned with gold: after them fix earls and barons bearing a checkered ta- 
I; on which were laid the royal robes, and other regalia ; then came Wil. 
lam Mandevit earl of Albemarle and Eſſex, bearing a large crown of gold 
bl t with precious ſtones : then duke Richard himſclf, (between the biſhops 
et Durham and Bath) over whom a canopy of ſtate was borne by four ba- 
tons: then followed a great train of earls, barons, knights, &c. In this 
order he came into the church, where, before the high altar, laying his hand 
en the evangeliſts and relicts of ſaints, he took a ſolemn oath, © That he 
would obſerve peace, honour, and reverence to Almighty God, his 
F church, and her miniſters, all the days of his life; that he would exerciſe 
| upright juſtice and equity towards the people committed to his charge; 
E and that he would abrogate and difannul all evil laws and wrongful cul- 
N toms, and make, keep, and ſincercly maintain thoſe that were good and 
* audable,” Then they put off all his garments from his middle upwards, 
ficept his ſhirt, which was open on the ſhoulders, and put on his ſhoes 
eh were of gold tiſſue, and the archbiſhop anointed him on the head, the 
breaſt, and the arms ; then covering his head with a linnen cloth, he ſet the 
2 thereon which Geoffrey de Lucy carried; and when he had put on lus 
coat, and on that his dalmatica, or upper garment, the archbiſhop de- 
Kea to him the ſword of the kingdom; which done, two carls put on his 
urs, and he was led, with the royal mantle hung on him, to the altar, 
"rc the archbiſhop charged him on God's behalf, not to prefume to take 
pn him this dignity, except he reſolved inviolably to keep the vows and 
as he had Juit then made: to which the king anſwered, that by God's 
ace he would faithfully perform them all. Then the crown was taken 
em beſide the altar and given to the archbiſhop, who ſet it upon the king's 
Kat, delivering the ſceptre into his right hand, and the rod royal into his 
. Thus crowned, he was brought back to his throne with the ſame 10- 
"ty as before. Then maſs began, and when they came to the offertory, 
R King was led by the biſhops of Durham and Bath to the altar, where he 
cd a mark of pure gold, as his predeceſſors were wont to do, and atter- 


Every one gloried, either in liſting himſclf to go in perſon 
againſt the infidels, or in advancing money for the war. Rich- 
ard bound himſelf by, the like vow before his father's death. 
He renewed his engagement at the late interview between 
him and Philip, where theſe two monarchs agreed to join 
their forces, and to go to the aſſiſtance of the chriſtians of 
Paleſtine. Richard was ſcarce on the throne, when, for fear 
of forgetting his promiſe, Philip ſent to put him in mind of 
it. There was no need to uſe much ſolicitation to incline 
him to that undertaking. Far from defiring to be excuſed, 
he thought only of preparations for his journey, neglecting 
for its ſake all his other affairs. Whether this proceeded 
irom a principal of zeal and devotion, or from an eager de- 
fire of acquiring fame, I dare not determine. However, if 
it be allowable to judge by the character of Richard, it is to 
be preſumed glory had a greater ſhare in it than religion. 

As this prince had grand views, and intended to lead a 
powerful army into Paleſtine, it was neceflary to raiſe vaſt 
ſums for its maintenance. Accordingly he was wholly intent 
upon that, till the time came to begin his voyage. The late 
king left in his coffers above a hundred thoutand marks K, 
and Richard drew little leſs from the treaſurer and others, who 
managed the revenues 1n the late reign. But thinking theſe 
ſums inſufficient for the charges of his voyage, he uſed all man- 
ner of ways to increaſe them. He ſold almoſt all the crown 
lands to ſuch as would purchaſe them. 'The biſhops and ab- 
bots having the moſt ready money, made a greater advantage 
of this opportunity than others. The biſhop of Durham-pur- 
chaſed the earldom of Northumberland for himſelf and ſuc- 
ceflors |; upon which the king jeſtingly ſaid, he had made 
a young earl of an old biſhop m. But this new dignity was not 
capable of ſatisfying the prelate's ambition. He gave more- 
over one thouſand marks to be juſticiary during the king's ab- 
lence. As Richard appeared to be unwilling to omit any 
means that might procure him ready money, to defray the ex- 
pences of his intended voyage, the king of Scotland thought 
he ſhould improve this opportunity. To that purpoſe, he 
offered him ten thouſand marks to deliver up Berwick and 
Roxborough, and deſiſt from his claim to the ſovereignty of 
Scotland, Richard very readily accepting the offer, gave up 
the two places, and by an authentick charter, diſcharged the 
king of Scotland and his ſucceſſors, from the homage ex- 
torted by Henry II. 

Many people were uneaſy at theſe alienations. Nay, ſome 


wards was brought back to his throne by the ſame biſhops. After maſs, he 
was attended, thus royally arrayed, to a chamber adjoiiung in like proceſſion 
as before: whence (after a ſhort repoſe) he with the tune procetion return- 
ed into the choir! aud having put off his heavy crown and robes, he went to 
dinner. At the coronation feait, which was kept in Weſtminſter-hall, the ct- 
tizens of London were his butlers, and thole of Wincheiter ſerved up the 
meat. Then the archbiſhops and biſhops ſat down with the king, whilſt the 
earls and barons ſerved in the king's palaces, as their places and dignities re- 
quired. - Hoved. Ralph de. Diceto (who was then dean of St. Paul's, and 
in the vacancy of the biſhoprick of London affiſted at the coronation, and 
delivered the chriſm or contecrate@ oil, with which the king was anointed) 
has theſe remarkable words juſt before his account of the coronation, „Rich- 
ard earl of Poictou, being by hereditary right to be made king, [promo- 
vendus in regem] after a ſolemn and due election by the clergy aud laity, 
took a threefold oath,” &. By which words it ſhould ſeem that the kings 


Lg 
. 


(e 


in thoſe days were not conſidered as completely kings, till they were actual- 


ly crowned, though the cuſtom be otherwiſe now, Diceto, 

5 They came to bring the king preſents ; though orders had been given, 
the day before, that neither Jews, nor women, ſhould be at the coronation. 
Hoved. M. Paris. 

h The example of the Londoners was followed the next year in the towns 
of Norwich, on February 6; Stamford, March 7; St. Edmundfbury, 
March 18; Lincoln and Lynn, where the rabble rote upon the Jews; but 
their greateſt fury was exerted againſt them at York, March 16 ; where five 
hundred men, beſides women and children, having prevailed with the. go- 
vernor to let them into the caſtle to avoid the rage of the populace; the 
high ſheriff came and required them to deliver it up, which they retuſtng to 
do, the people drew up in a body and attacked the cattle, At laſt the Jews 
offered a great ſum of money to go off with their lives; but the people de- 
nied to give them quarter. Upon which an ancient rabbin propoted the kill 
ing themſelves rather than fall into the hands of the uncircumciſed chrittians. 
This motidn was unanimountly agreed to, and their method in putting their 
tragical reſolve in execution, was thus: every matter of a family cut his 
wite's and children's throats firſt, then diſpatched his ſervants, and conclud- 
ed with the flaughter of himſelf, Will. of Newburgh, I. 4. c. 9. Diccto, 
p. 651, Brompt. p. 1171, &c. It is ſtrange (fays Tyrrel, vol. II. p. 472.) 
to obſerve the prepoſterous zeal of ſome of our monkith writers, who do not 
only excuſe but applaud this barbarity, becaute (tay they) it ſerved to deſtroy 
the enemies of the chriſtian faith. 

i He ſent to him, in November, Rotrou, earl of Perche ; who addreſſed 
himſelf not only to the king, but alſo to the earls and barons of England; 
whereupon king Richard aſſembled a parliament at London or Weſiminiter, 
to conſider of this affair. N. B. The firſt time the word parliament occurs 
in the ancient hiſtorians is in Brompton, 1164. And the firit record wherein 
the word parliament is ſo uſed is clauſ. 28. Hen. III. memb. 12 dors. ac- 
cording to Mr, Pryana. Sec Spelman's gloflary, voce parliamentum. 

k Brompton ſays, there was found in his treaſury above nine hundred 
thouſand pounds, beſides jewels, &c. | 

| He bought it only for life. Hoved. NM. Paris. 

n He likewife bought the manor of Sedgetield, with the wapentake, and 
ſettled it upon.the tee of Durham. Brompt. The biſhop of V incheſter 
bought alfo of the king the two manors of Weregrave and Means. Brompt. 
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took the liberty to repreſent to the king the ill conſequences 
thereof, But he ſtopped their mouths with this reply, I 
would ſell London itſelf could I meet with a chapman able to 
purchaſe it. The ſums amaſſed by theſe extraordinary ways, 
not anſwering yet to the vaſtneſs of his projects, he bethovght 
himſelf of a new expedient to augment them. As multitudes 
had haſtily and unadviſedly engaged in the cruſade, he ob- 
tained of the pope a power to ditpenſe with ſuch as repented of 
their vow®, by which means he raiſed very great ſums. After 
practiſing theſe general methods, he procceded to exact mo- 


ney from the richeſt of his ſubjects. He borrowed of thoſe 


who led an unblameable life, but for ſuch as gave him any 
handle, he threatened to call them to a ſtrict account“, and 
forced them to prevent it by preſents. It was by. this means 
that he compelled Glanville, a rich lawyer, whom he had 
committed to priſon, to purchaſe his liberty with fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. Though he had reſolved to leave the 
great ſeal, in his ablence, with Longchamp his favourite, lately 
made chancellor, he demanded of him a large ſum to conti- 
nue him in that poſt 4%, Whilſt he was thus heaping up mo- 
ney, the clergy were zealouſly labouring to procure him fol- 
diers, the pulpits reſounding with the great merit of ſerving 
in the holy war. The conteffors enjoined no penances but 
what tended to promote the grand defign of recovering the 
Holy Land. By theſe means the army ſoon became very nu- 
merous, and ſo much better provided with all things, as there 


Was not an officer or common ſoldier but what furniſhed them- 


ſelves with neceflaries. 
Notwithſtanding the King's ſatisfaction to fee the prepa- 


rations for his voyage in {uch forwardneſs, there was one 


thing that gave him diſquiet. As he ſhould probably be long 
abſent, he was apprehenſive his brother might take advantage 
of his abſence and ſeize the crown. He would fain have car- 
ricd him along with him. But as John ſhowed no inclination 
for the voyage, he would not compel him to make an invo— 
luntary vow. To free himſelf from this perplexity, he re- 


ſolved to load with favours the young prince, whoſe ambiti- 


on was not yet known to him. He imagined the grants he 
ſhould make him would engage him toa grateful return. He 
inveſted him with fix earldomsr, Cornwal, Dorſet, Somer- 
ſet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaſter *, and gave him to wife 
Aviſa, heireſs of the houſe of Glouceſter. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury forbad the marriage, by reaſon of their being 
100 neara kint. But there was a ſort of neceſſity for it. The 


lite carl of Glouceſter, father of Aviſa, tor reaſons unknown, 


made prince John his heir. This ſettlement would infallibly 
have cauſed a great Jaw ſuit, in which there was danger of 
the prince's being caſt, and from thence taking occaſion to 
raiſe diſturbances. The death of his wife, daughter of the 
earl of Mortagne'", made the king eaſy in that reſpect. By 
her death a very natural way offered of reconciling the two 
parties, by joining them in marriage. And therefore, the 
archbiſhop's prohibition, though founded on the canons, gave 
place for once to reaſons of ſtate, and John became alſo carl 
of Giouceſter in right of Avila, his wife. However, though 
Richard had, in a manner, ſhared his kingdom with his bro- 
ther, he would not ſuffer him to have an hand in the go- 
vernment during his ablence, leſt he ſhould make him too 
powerful. Nay, led by this fear, he cauicd him to ſwear to 
30 and remain in Normandy, but before his departure releat- 


n The biſhop of Norwich paid him upon that account a thouſand marks, 
Brompt. | | 

By this means he ſqueezed a great deal of money out of the ſheriffs and 
bailits ; and thoſe ſheritts that would not pay ſo much as the king exacted of 
them, were turned out, and others put in their room. M. Paris. ---- The 
king allo made a new: ſcal, and ordered all perſons to have their charters or 
prants renewed. M. Paris. | 

This was Ranulph de Glanville, whom Henry II. made juſticiary of all 
England, and who lately reſigned that office. Cüjus fapientia (ſays Hove- 
den) conditæ ſunt leges ſubſeriptæ quas Anglicanas vocamus ; after which he 
gives us the laws of Edward the Confeflor, and William I. as it theſe had 
never been brought into any regular form before his time. The book that 
now carries his name has kept the {ame title in its ſeveral editions, viz. trac- 
tatus de legibus & confuetudinibus regui Angliz, tempore regis Henrici II. 
compoſitus, &c, In which we have torms of ſuch writs as were then (and 


are moſtly ſtill) in uſe, upon all the teveral occaſions there treated on. He 


s {11d to be the inventor of the famous writ of aſhze, or de novel diflcilin, 
tle died in his voyage to the Holy Land, being very aged. 

+ Three thouſand pounds, T 

Brompton tays he confirmed to him all the lands which his father had 
granted him, viz. four thoutind pounds in land in England, 

5 He gave him beſides the earldom of Mortagne, the honours of Wal- 
lingtord, Fikewl', Hay or Eve, and the caſtles and honours of Marlborough, 
Lutgartnal, the Pec, the caſtle of Bolſover, and all the lands of William 
Peverel. Hoved. Brompt. 

Henry I. was a great grandfather to both. Rapin. She is called by 
Sindiord, IHabella, third and youngett daughter, and coheir of William, earl 
ot Giouceſter, fon of Robert Comul, natural ton of Henry I. Sandt. ge- 
neal. p. 32, 

v In Normandy, He is ſtyled in two grants in the chamber of the dutchy 
o Luger, Comes Mos itonie. On the teals of theſe grants he is repre— 
ſented on horleback, wich a thicid hanging about his neck, on which are two 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN P. 


ed him from his oath. To Longchamp his favourite, he ce. 
mitted the regency *, jointly with the biſhop of Durham 
Longchamp was a Norman ot mean extraction, who, |, 1. 
intereſt with the king, was become biſhop of Ely, high chi 
cellor, and the pope's legate over all England. All these de 
nities, together with the regency, rendered him the |.” 
powerful ſubject that had ever been in England. An l 
rian therefore very juſtly gives him the titles of prince E 
pontiff of the Engliſh, ſince all the power ſpiritual and he. d 
poral was united in his perſon. 88 5 * 

After Richard had taken all the care he thought nec F 
for the government of the ſtate, he was willing to ſecure , 


tranquility, by renewing his alliance with the Kings o Sc. k 
land and Wales. To that end, he defired theſe wo ? ot 
to come into England, in order to adjuſt every thing cho Ws 
might occafion diſputes, and thereby take from ther «1 Vie * 
tence of diſturbing the peace of his ſubjects. The King ak m 
Scotland, who had reaſon to be ſatisficd, made a {tric a. o 
ance with him, and as tome affirm, ſent his brother Dans E 
attend him in his voyage with a thouſand Scotchmen, Git. a, 
fin, king of Wales, ſent into England his eldeſt ton Rees. o. 
but ſome difference in point of ceremony arifing, that prize, Wil & 
returned without ſecing the king?. However, as Richard pt 
affairs with the Welſh were of no great moment, that ac. „ 
dent cauſed him not to delay his voyage. | 


[ 1190 | Every thing being ready for his departure, Richud WR f. 
paiſed into France, with all his forces, and marched for Mu 


— * . , . | W. 
ſeilles, where his fleet had orders to expect him. The tag ac 
armies of France and England joined at Vezelai, accordg WF þ; 
to agreement. As ſoon as the two kings arrived there, the —ijn 
renewed their alliance, and obliged themſclves to protec ay uf 
defend one another upon all occaſions. They agreed hoe. th 
over, that all quarrels in their abſence between their ſubjc&; li 
ſhould be ſuperceded till their return. The bithops that th 
attended them thus far, promiſed to excommunicate all that an 
ſhould attempt to diſturb the peace of the two kingdoms, pl 
After the two monarchs had concerted whatever was thought th 
necetlary to accomplith their defigns , they marched toge. R 
ther as tar as Lyons , where they parted. Philip took the fa 
rout to Genoa, and Richard to Marſeilles ®, where he was tg th 
meet his fleet. But he waited there ſome time to no purpoſe, ed 
A violent ſtorm had ſo diſperſed his ſhips, that they were not uf 
yet able to rejoin. Part of the fleet happening to be driven | tu 
by ſtrels of weather into Portugal, the king of that country W: 
made ule of the aſſiſtance ſent him by providence, to relieve pr 
the City of Santarin, beſieged by the miramolin ſor emperor] he 
of Africa. Theſe hindrances preventing the fleet from arriv- or 
ing at Marſeilles by the time the king expected, he could be 
not prevail with himſelf to wait any longer. Impatient to be WM : 
at Meſſina, the general rendezvous of the croiflees, he hircd WM V 
lome veilels © at Marſeilles, and imbarking part of his troops, WM 1 
let ſail for Sicily. Some accident obliging him to come to an 110 
anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, the pope ſent the biſhop M 
ot Oſtia to invite him to come and refreſh himſelf a few dars ay 
at Rome, but he retuſed the invitation. Preſently after hc pe 
had the jatisfaction to ſee his fleet arrive with the reſt of the di. 
army, and continuing his courſe to Meſſina, arrived there the na 
20th of Septœgiber. The fight of ſo great an armament re 
cauſed no leſs admiration in the Sicilians than jealouſy in the th 
king of France, who was vexed to ſee the forces of his vat ati 
| WW ic 
lions paſſant, which are the firſt arms on any ſeal of the royal family, being 10 
in the reign of Henry II. This ſcal is falſely depicted in Specd's chronic, : 
the lious being there paſſant guardant, and John's horſe caparifoned, a thing 1 
not in uſe till Edward I, The arms for queen Ifabel his wife, on the ton Ve 
at Fontevraud, are lozengy, or, and gules. Sandf. gen. p. 8. in 
» He made him chancellor, and delivered to him the cuſtody of the tower e 
of London. Brompt. | ; U 
* Who was appointed chief juſticiary of all England, and governor ol bl 
Windſor cattle, and the foreſt adjoining, with the county of Berks. The br 
king divided England between theſe two regents, ſo as that the biſhop ot fl 
Durham's juriſdiction reached from the Humber to Scotland, and Long: en 
champ's extended over all the reſt of the kingdom. M. Paris. of; 
He came as far as Oxford; but becauſe king Richard did not come i l 
meet him, as his father uſed to do, he went back in a paſſion. Hoved, 10 
* At Chinon king Richard made ſome very remarkable orders for the pie. to 
ſerving peace in the navy, during the Jeruſalem expedition; VIZ. That 1: Gi 
any one killed a man in a ſhip, he was to be bound to the dead man, and F 
flung into the lea, If any one was convicted to have drawn his dagger 0 : 
knife to hurt another, or fetch blood, he was to loſe his hand. If any one lin 
ſtruck another with his open hand, without eſſuſion of blood, he was to be er 
qucked thrice over head and ears in the ſea, If any one gave his compan'on T 
opprobiious language, ſo otten as he did it, he was to give him fo mon” 
ounces of hver, It any man ſtole any thing, his head was to be ſhaveG} A 
and boiling pitch-poured upon it, and feathers ſtuck therein, that ſo he might ir 


be known ; and the firſt land the {hip touched at, he was to be ſet on ſhore.] ot 
IIoved. M. Paris. 


heir army conſiſted of above one hundred thouſand perſons, G. * 
niſauf. 

» He met there abundance of pilgrims, who had ſpent all their mone!s 
and offered him their ſervice, many of whom he retained. Brompt. 

© He hured twenty gallies, and ten other ſhips, Brompt. 
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ſuperior to his own. As the ſtay theſe two monarchs made 
in Sicily, occaſioned ſome remarkable events, it will be ne- 
ceſſary, to ſhow whence they ſprung. | | 
Tancred, who reigned then in Sicily, was natural ſon of 
king Roger, wio left iifue William, ſurnamed the Bad, and 
Conſtantia, a nun at Palermo. To William the bad fucceed- 
ed his ſon, William the (300d, who, marrying Joanna of 
England, fifter of Richard, died without heirs. After his 
death, pope Clement III. who ſat then in the papal chair, 
retended that Sicily, as a fief of the church, was devolved 
to the holy ſee. Mean time, Tancred the baſtard found 
means to be elected, on pretence that Sicily now wanted a 
king to defend her againſt the Saracens, who were pottetled 
of part of the iſland. Clement dying in the mean time, 
Celeſtine III. his tucceflor, kept up the ſame pretenſions, 
and treating Tancred as an uſurper, reſolved to exert his ut- 
moſt to wreſt the crown from him, but perceiving he could 
not execute this deſign alone, he applied to the emperor 
Henry VI. of the houſe of Swabia, and gave him the king- 
dom of Sicily, in caſe he could conquer it. To add a- 
nother right to that of donation, he cauſed the princeſs Con- 
ſtantia to be taken out of the nunnery of Palermo, and dit- 
penſing with her vow, married her to Henry, though the 
was fifty years old. How unlikely foever it was there-thould 
be any heirs, Conſtantia proved with child in her two and 
fiftieth year. And to remove all ſuſpicion of foul play, the 
was publicly brought to bed, in a tent, of a ſon called Fre- 
derick. The queen dowager of Sicily having, probably 
been too far concerned with the pope, Tancred ſhut her up 
in priſon, where the had been detained ever fince, But 
upon Richard's arrival ſhe was ſet at liberty, and ſent to 
the king her brother, who was not contented with {ſo 
ſight a ſatisfaction. He demanded for the queen his fiſter 
the Dower aſhgned her by king William II. her hutband, 
and threatened to uſe force in caſe Tancred refuſed to com- 
ply. This demand and the menace that attended it, cauſed 
the king of Sicily to look upon Richard as his real enemy. 
Richard finding Tancred was very backward to give him the 
ſatisfaction required, and fearing perhaps ſome treachery, 


thought beſt to provide for his fafety. To that end, he ſeiz- 


ed a caſtle and monaſtery not far from Meſſina, where he laid 
up his ſtores under a ſtrong garriſon. Tancred, who was na- 
turally miſtruſtful, did not queſtion but the king of England 
was come at the pope's inftance, and ſought occation to de- 
prive him of his crown. To fruftrate this imaginary deſign, 
he cauſed the inhabitants of Meſſina, on account of ſome dit- 
order in their city, to expel all the Engliſh, which could not 
be done without ſome effuſion of blood. Richard, incenſed 
zt this outrage, reſolved to attack Meſſina. But Tancred, 


who was at Palermo, proteſting he had no hand in the riot 


and would puniſh the authors, he was patient, in expecca— 
tion of the performance of his promiſe. Mean time, the 
Mefinians ſtill refuſing to open their gates to the Eugliſh, 
and Tancred delaying the promiſed ſatisfaction, Richard 
perceived at length, he fought only to amuſe him. His in- 
llignation was fo great, that, without further demanding a re- 
paration, which he had in his power to procure himſelf, he 
reiolved to enter Meſſina by force. Accordingly heaattacked 
the city ſo furiouſly, that he became maſter of it in the firſt 


attaulr, He was no ſooner entered, but he ordered his ban- 


ners to be diſplayed on the walls, even in that part of the 
on which was allotted to the French. Upon their arrival 
at Meſſina, the two kings had agreed, that, in order to pre- 
vent quarrels among the ſoldiers, the city ſhould be divided 
in two parts, and each nation ſhould have one halt to them- 
iuvcs for their neceſſary occaſions. It was therefore manifeſt, 
that in ſetting up his banners in the French diviſion, Richard 
broke his agreement with Philip. Philip complained fo 
Marply of it, that the two monarchs would have come to an 
entire rupture, had not the matter been adjuſted by the me— 
dation of the great men on both fides. Richard, at length, 
took down his banners proteſting that, withour any intention 


| 10 affront Philip, he only deſigned to compel the king of Si- 


cy to give him ſatisfaction for the injury done to the Eng- 
ith, To ſthew his ſincerity he delivered the cuſtody of Met- 
lina to the templars, till the difference between him and Tan— 
cred ſhould be decided. This agreement being made, Tan- 
cd, who till then remained at Palermo, came to Richard 
it Meffina, and choſe to ſatisfy his demands. He made a 
reaty with him, obliging himſelf to pay the queen dowager 
ot Sicily, fiſter of Richard, twenty thouſand ounces of gold 


A But king Richard was obliged to pay ten thouſand marks of ſilver for 
ze We of Alice, according to an agreement made between lum and Philip. 
ont, Diceto ſays, it was ten thouſand pounds, 
£4129 moreover granted, that the jovereiguty of Bretagne ſhould, for 
ure, velang to Norwyands, Hoved, 


brompt. 


dae f 
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tor her dower, and as many to Richard, in licu of certain le- 
gacies, left by William the Good to Henry II. bis farther-in- 
law. By this treaty, a marriage was agreed upon between 
Arthur duke of Bretagne, nephew to Richard, and Tancred's 
daughter, Moreover, Tancred promiled to fit out ten galliés 
and fix large ſhips. for the ſervice of the croiflees. Upon 
theſe terms, Richard deſiſted from all other pretenſions whar- 
ever, and ſubjected his dominions to the pope's cenfures, in 
caſe he violated his oath, Thefe two princes being, in ap. 
pearance,. perfectly reconciled, Richard made a preſent 0 


Fancred of king Arthur's ſword, to which the Britons had 


given the name of Caliburn. 

1191] Though outwardly Tanered ſeemed latisficd, he 
could not digeſt a treaty, which force alone had compelled 
him to fign. He would fain have engaged the King; of France: 


in his quarrel, and mad? a leagve with him againkt Richard: 
1 


. * 


But this propofil being reiccted, he took another courſe. 


As it was not in his power to be revenzed ſeparately, either 
of Richard who had offended him, or ot Philip who had de- 
nied him his affiftance, he attempicd to avenge himfelf upon 
both at once, by ſowing diflention between them. To that 
purpoie, he privately warned rhe King ot England, that Phi- 


lip bad ill Gefiens againſt him. Ile even ſhowed him a let— 


ter, as he faid, from the duke of Burgundy, wherein it ap- 
peared that what he told him was not groundleſs. Richard 
car to this information, and expoſtulated with Philip, who ac- 
cuſed him of ſeeking pretences to diflolve their union. The 
quarrel went ſo far, that the two monarchs came at length to 
an open rupture. Philip ſent Richard word, that unlets he 
conſummated his marriage with Alice, according to his pro— 
mite, he ſhould look upon him as his mortal enemy. Rich- 
ard as warmly replied, that he could by no means marry a 
princeſs who had had a child by the King his father, offering 
to prove it by witneſſes then preſent. Philip not thinking 
proper to purſue this affair, perſuaded as he was, that the 
honour of his ſiſter might greatly ſuffer, defiſted from his 
demand. After ſeveral conferences he agreed that Richard 
ſhould have liberty to marry where he. pleaſed d, a liberty 
which that prince had already taken, by concluding a mar- 
riage with Bereneuclla of Navarre. 'Philip's moderation © 
ſcemed to beget an entire reconciliation between the two 
kipgs. But Tancred's late information made ſo deep an im- 
preſſion on the mind of Richard, and what Richard offered 
to prove concerning Alice, fo exaſperated Philip, that from 
thenceforward they were never more friends. However, they 
nade ready for the continuation of their voyage. | 
An Engliſh hiſtorian aſſures us, that whilſt they were pre- 
paring for their departure, Richard, touched with remorſe, 
mae a general confeſſion of all his fins, Which was followed 


by a very viſtble reformation and amendment of life . It were 
to be wiſhed, this author had more fully ſhewn what were 


the fruits of his repentance. It is ſurpriſing to find no other 
effect of it, but his defire to conter with one Joachim, a Cit- 
tcrcian abbot, whom he ſent for. This abbot patfled all over 
Italy for a prophet, and from thence in all likelihood, ſprung 
Richard's defire to fee him. It is ſaid, that, preaching one 
day before the king, he afferted that anti-chriſt was alrea- 
dy born, that he was at Rome, that he would be placed in 
the papal chair, and exalt himſelf above all the gods, that is, 


above all the princes of the carth. Shortly after, the empe- 


ror and empreſs went and received on their knees the impe— 
rial crown from the hands of the pope, who, after ſetting it 
on their heads, kicked it off with his foot, to ſhew his ſupe— 
riority. This action afforded ample matter for reflection, to 
ſuch as were prepoſſeſſed in favour of Joachim. They main- 
tained, his prediction was accompliſhed by that proceeding 
of the pope. | 

The two monarchs, having ſpent the winter at Mena, 
prepared for their voyage, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted. 
Philip ſailed firſts, Richard ſtaying for his mother Eleanor, 
who was bringing the princeſs of Navarre his bride. Theſe 
two princeſſes arrived a few days after Philip's departure, but 
Eleanor returned home, leaving Berenguella with her daugh- 
ter the queen dowager of Sicily, who was to accompany the 
king her brother to the Holy Land. Immediately after, 
Richard put to ſea, with a fleet of one hundred and fifty fail, 
fifty-rwo gallics, ten large ſhips luden with provitions, and 
many ſmall veſſels for the ſervice of the flect. It is no where 
ſaid what forces embarked on this occaſion, but by the num- 


ber of ſhips employed in the expedition, it is eaty to gueſs, 
the Engliſh army muſt have been very numerous. Wil 


f He confeſſed his fins to the archbiſhops and biſhops that accompanied 
him, and, ſtripping himſelf naked, received the ditciphne from thein. 
Brompt. 2 . . . . . ab J? ? 

s Richard gave him ſcveral of his ſhips, and diſtributed his money abou 
2 1 * 

2 very prodigal manner. Prompt. 
N 1 Three 
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the fleet was between the iſlands of Cyprus and Rhodes, a 
ſudden and violent ſtorm aroſe, which diſperſed the ſhips, 
and drove part of them on ſhore on the coaſt of Cyprus ®. 
That ifle was then under the dominion of Iſaac, of the Com- 
nenian race, who, from being governor under the emperor of 
Conſtantinople, had uſurped the ſupreme power, and aſſum- 


ed the title of emperor, He was a covetous and brutiſh man, 


that, by his continual crueltics and extorſions, had incur- 
red the hatred of his ſubjects, but they durſt not openly ſhew 
it. They waited for a favourable opportunity to free them- 
ſelves from his tyranny, which his own avarice, and the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh fleet, furniſhed them with, ſooner than 
they expected. This inhuman prince, inſtead of aſſiſting the 
Englith that were ſtranded near the port of Limiſſo, impri- 
ſoned thoſe that eſcaped, and ſeized their effects. He would 
not ſo much as ſuffer the ſhip, which had the princeſſes on 
board, to enter the harbour, but was ſo cruel as to leave them 
expoſed to the wind and ſeas. The fleer, which had been ſe- 
parated, joining again on the coaſt of Cyprus, Richard heard 
with indignation, Iſaac's barbarity to the Engliſh. However, 
not to retard his voyage, he was contented with' demanding 


the priſoners, and what had been ſeized. But, the inſulting 


anſwer he received, made him reſolve to attack the land. 
The attack was fo furious, that Iſaac was forced to abandon 
the ſhore, after ſecing a great ſlaughter of his troops. The 
Engliſh, improving this advantage, went directly and aftault- 
ed the city of Limiflo, which was taken, and Iſaac, with his 
only daughter, made priſoners', A few days after the pre- 
tended emperor found means to eſcape, but as none would 
harbour him, he chole to ſurrender to the king of England, 
whom he carneſtly beſought not to put him in irons. Rich- 
ard, inſulting over his misfortune, granted his requeſt in a 
literal ſenſe, by commanding him to be bound with ſilver tetters. 

The taking of Limiſſo inſpiring Richard with the thought 
of ſubduing the whole iſland of Cyprus, he met with few dit- 
Goulties in that undertaking. The Cypriots were fo pleaſed 
to ind themſelves freed from their tyrant, that, without mak- 
ing any reſiſtance, they ſubmitted to a prince whom they 
ooked upon as their deliverer, and who confirmed to them 
all the pripileges enjoyed under the emperors of Conſtantino- 
ne. During his Ray in the ifland, arrived Guy of Lutignan, 
king of Jeruſalem, who had obtained his liberty by the ſur- 
render of the city of Aſcalon to the ſultan. Geoffrey his bro- 
ther, Raymond of Antioch, Boamond his ſon, and other 
princes and lords of Paleſtine, attended the diſpoſſeſſed king, 
who was come to implore the king of England's protection, 
Here it was alſo, that Richard conſummated his marriage 
with Berenguella, and not at Meſſina, as ſome have affirmed. 
Bofore he left Cyprus, he ſent Ifaac his priſoner to Tripoli 


in Syria, to be confined there, but for his daughter, the was 


to go with him to Paleſtine. His regard for that beautiful 
princeſs, gave occafion to ſuſpect, that compaſhon was not 
the ſole motive of his keeping her near him. This ſuſpicion 
was confirmed, when he was ſeen to cool by degrees 1n his 
aflection to his new queen. But theſe are particulars fitter 
for a romance than a hiſtory. | 

Whilſt Richard's affairs were ſo ſucceſsful abroad, England 
began to ſuffer by his abſence, He had no ſooner croiled the 
ſea, but the two regents diſagreeing, came at length, after 


' ſeveral diſputes, to an open rupture. Longchamp had a great 


advantage over his colleague k, as well by the high poſts he 
enjoyed, as by his abilities, which gave him a ſuperiority, he 


Three were loſt, in which ſeveral perſons belonging to the king's houſe- 
hold periſhed ; and amongſt the reſt, Roger Malus Catulus, the king's vice 
cancellarins, or deputy chancellor, who was afterwards found with the great 
feat about his neck. Brompt. 

They were not then made priſoners. Iſaac having encamped about five 


miles from Limiſſo, Richard came upon him unawares, whilſt his men were 


aſleep; but Iſaac eſcaped naked, leaving all his riches behind him, particu- 
lariy his fine ſtandard, which Richard preſented to the abbey of St. Ed- 
mundſbury. The next day Haac came and made peace with Richard, the 
terms of which ſee in Brompton, p. 1199, &c. But the ſoldiers that had 
been fet to watch him, falling atleep, he ejcaped, and hid himſelf in an ab- 
bey. Afterwards his daughter being taken priſoner, and finding himſelf de- 
{crted by all, he ſurrendered, &, Brompt. 

k In 1189, he took, for the king's ule, out of every town in England, 
two ſaddle and two cart horſes; out of every abbey, one of each fort ; and 
out of every one of the king's manors, one likewiſe of each. Brompt. p. 
1171. Hoved, p. 665, M. Paris, p. 157. 

He had uſually fifreen hundred in his retinue. And had beſides, guards 


iin his houſe. Brompt. He was originally but a farmer's fon. 


m The laity found him more than a king, and the clergy than a pope, ſays 
Brompton. 

n Ihe caſtle of Windſor, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the earldom of Nor- 
thumberiand, and the manor of Saberg, &c. Brompt. 

„Their names were Hugh Bardolf, William earl of Albemarle, William 
earl marſhal, Geoffrey Fitzpeters, William Brewer, Robert de Wirefield, 
and Robert Fitzreinfield. Brompt. Hoved. Prince John, and other great 
men, writ to the king at Metlina, who ſent from thence the archbiſhop of 
Roan, and William Mareſchal earl of Pembroke, with orders that Long- 
champ ſhould be guided by them, and the other councellors here mentioned. 


Hoved. 


knew how to improve. By pretending their diſſenſion 1, 

very prejudicial to the affairs of the ſtate, he found means k 
exclude him by degrees from the adminiſtration, and affu 9 
the whole power to himſelf, Such an arbitrary act Sony 
have been coloured with the neceſſity of the king's ſervice h ; 
it been done by one of another character. But Longchan 

was known to be proud and imperious, and of a boundle, 
ambition, which made him look upon all his dignities Thk 
high ſoever they were, as below his deferts. He affected . 
appear in public with a retinue more numerous and ſ vlendiy 
than a king's. This exceſſive magnificence made an hiftoric 
ſay, that when he lodged but one ſingle night in a monaſtery 
he conſumed three years revenue l. He treated all pert, 
with an intolerable inſolence, uſing his power with a hays), 

tineſs ſcarce to be born in a crowned head m. Beſides he 8 
a Norman, and very partial to foreigners ; qualities, which 
alone were ſufficient to render him odious to the Engl; 

The diſpoſſefſed biſhop writ to the king, who receiving hiscom | 
plaints at Marſeilles, ſent him his letters patent appointing 
him juſticiary from the Humber to the confines of Scotlay, 
The letters being arrived, the biſhop was ſo unwile as to d 


1 


5 


3 


liver them to Longchamp, who, under colour of examining 


them, refuſed to reſtore them, and thereby rendered them of 
no effect. To this imperious act, he added a no leſs bold 
enterpriſe : he ordered the biſhop to be apprehended wer 
detained him in priſon till he had delivered certain caſtles 
which gave him too great power in the northern parts us. 

Richard had appointed fix lords for counſellors to the re- 
gents? But Longchamp, who was not willing to be a0 
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viſed by any perſon whatever, never communicated any at. 
fairs to theſe lords. On the contrary, he affected to tre 
them with extreme .contempt?. Theſe arbitrary procced- 
ings obliged, at length, the biſhop of Durham, and the fir 
councellors, to carry their complaints to prince John, who 
had ſtill the title of earl of Mortagne, which he bore during 


his firſt marriage. The young prince readily promiſed them 


his protection, being glad their diſcontent afforded him a pre- 


tence to interpoſe in the adminiſtration, from which he 
thought himſelf unjuſtly debarred. From that time impror— 
ing the diſaffection of the great men to the regent, he ma- 
naged them fo dexterouſly, that each promiſed to ſecond him, 
and the downtall of Longchamp was reſolved. There was 
nothing wanting but a pretence, which quickly after preſont— 
ed itſelf. 

Some time before Richard's departure to the Holy Land 
Geoffrey, his baſtard brother, was elected archbiſhon of 
York. Whether his conſent was not aſked d, or he OY 
that dignity for another, this election was diſpleaſing to the 
King”. In his pafſion with Geoffrey, he was going to order 
him into cuſtody *. However, upon Geoffrey's proteſting he 
did nor intend to inſiſt upon his election, he pardoned him, 
on condition he would never apply to the pope for his con- 
firmation. Moreover, he enjoined him, on pain of his dil- 
pleaſure, to remain in Normandy till the expedition to the 
Holy Land was over. After the king was gone, Geoffrer, 
contrary to his promiſe, demanded and obtained the pope's 
bull, to confirm his election, and without youchſafing to 
give the regent notice, deſigned to repair into England and 
take poſtcfhon of his dignity. Longchamp being adviſed of 
what paſſed, ſent orders to Dover to apprehend him. Ac- 
cordingly, upon his arrival, the biſhop had but juſt time to 
get into a church*, where he thought himſelf ſafe from all 
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Among other inſtances of his inſolence, Gerard de Camville having 
bought of king Richard the government of the caſtle of Lincoln, and of th 
country adjoining, .ongchamp ordered him to refign it to him; Which 
Camville refuſing to do, Longchamp went about to compel him thereto by 
torce, and beſieged the caſtle. Whereupon prince John ſent him orders to 
deſiſt, and, toon after, the chancellor made his peace with hun, But upon 
the arrival of foreign troops, ſent for by Longchamp, he reſolved either to 
die in battle, or to drive prince John out of the kingdom. At lait they wele 
reconciled. Brompt. . ä 

1 He was elected by order of king Richard. Brompt. 

The reaſon of the king's anger was, that he having filled the deanry, 

treaſureſhip, and ſome other dignities in the church of York, Geottrey ſors 
that thoſe promotions ſhould not ſtand good without his conſent and appro 
bation ; upon which a great quarrel aroſe between the king and him. Ho- 
ved. Beſides, Geoffrey, refuſed to be conſecrated by Raldwin, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and make to him profeſſion of canonical obedience. Bron! 
Gervas. 
MY Geoffrey ſeeing his brother's affection could not be obtained withont 
money, promiſed him three thouſand pounds, and then he was put in pot 
ſeſſion of the temporalities of the archbiſhoprick. The king allo confirmed 
to him all the lay-fees granted him by his father, viz. Wicumb in England, 
the earldom of earl Giffard in Normandy, and the honour of Baugi in At 
jou. Brompt. Hoved. 

Before he landed he changed his clothes, and the moment he arrived, 
mounting a ſwift horſe, got to the monaſtery of St. Martins, in Dover, cf 

rather Canterbury, and taking ſanctuary in the church, he was dragged 
from the altar in his epiſcopal veſtinents through the dirty ſtrecte, and del. 
vered to Matthew de Clere, conitable of Dover caſtle, who had arte 
Longchamp's ſiſter. Hoyed. Brompt, Gervas. ' 
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alults. But this precaution not preventing the execution of 
the regent's orders, Geoffrey was drawn from the altar, and 
;mpritoned in Dover caſtle. Prince John took occaſion from 
this outrage to act openly againſt Longchamp®. As he 
found himſelf ſupported by all the lords, he ſent him poſitive 
word to releaſe the archbiſhop. Longchamp not being diſpoſ- 
ed to receive fuch abſolute orders from a prince, who had no 
right to command him, refuſed to comply *. This was di- 
rectly what John wanted. A few days after, the regent was 
ſummoned to appear before an aſſembly of lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, convened at London in St. Paul's church, The 
combination was ſo ſtrong, that Longchamp ſaw himſelf on a 
ſudden forſaken by all, and conſtrained to appear before the al- 
ſembly*, which was bent upon his ruin. He was charged with 
| exceeding his commiſſion in divers particulars, chiefly with 
ulurping to himſelf the authority which ought to have been 
| hared between him, the biſhop of Durham, and the fix coun- 

ſellors. The archbiſhop of Roan Y and the earl of Pembroke 
| complained allo, that having received a patent from the King, 
dated at Meſſina *, whereby they were made joint commiſh- 
| oners with Longchamp in the government, that prelate would 
never conſent they ſhould have any ſhare in the adminiſtrati— 
on. Some hiſtorians however affirm, theſe two lords durſt not 
| how their patent to the regent?®, for fear he ſhould ' ſerve 
atem as he had done the bithop of Durham. Be this as it 
| will, upon theſe accuſations Longchamp was turned out of 


. 1 b . . - 1. 
| the regency b, which was lodged in the hands of the archbi- 
e- hop of Roan, till the king's pleaſure ſhould be known ©. 
d. They took from him likewiſe the cuſtody of the tower of 
if. MW London and of Windſor caſtle d, with which the archbiſhop 
t of Roan was inveſted. Not content with this ſeverity, his 
d- enemies compelled him by threats to lay down his legate's 
fix WW crols in the church of Canterbury, after which he was thrown 
ho into priſon. Some days after he found means to eſcape, but 
ng was ſeized again on the ſea-fide, diſguiſed in a woman's ha- 
em bit, with a bundle of linen under his arm. In this garb he 
re- vas carried to Dover caſtle, with a great mob at his heels e. 
he However, prince John dreading the pope's reſentment, if he 
ov. detained his legate in priſon, ordered him to be ſet at liberty f, 
na- Lvith permiſſion to retire into Normandy 5. As ſoon as he 
im, bound himſelf fate, he writ to the pope and the king, ſetting 
vas WK forth the ill treatment he had met with. This letter came 


ent- Very late to the king, but the pope, who was much ſooner 
informed of the affront done his legate, was extremely incenſ- 
ed at this contempt of the legatine character. Without ftay- 
of Wing to hear what prince John could alledge in his defence, 
he tent expreſs orders to the biſhops to excommunicate him. 


John, terrified at the pope's menaces>, would have reſtored 
rdet Longchamp, if the biſhops themſelves who dreaded to be 
» he Whigiin under that imperious prelate, had not oppoſed it. Thus 
um, be pope's orders lay unexecuted, and Longchamp durſt not 
con- MWicturn into England h. | 
dit- The depoſing of the regent procuring the prince an oppor- 
> the Whtuity of having a greater ſhare in the government than the 
frer, ling his brother defired, he made uſe of it to pave his way 
>pe's io the crown, If he had not then thoughts of taking advan- 
g to ige of the king's abſence to mount the throne in his lite- 
| and Wo 
i) of . Brompton fays, Longchamp had ſent his two brothers to the king of 

Ac bots, to concert meaſures with him to place the crown on prince Arthur's 
dead, in cafe King Richard died in his expedition. This prince John had 
ne to ben informed of, 

m all * Prince John gathered numerous forces together, not only out of the 
ounties belonging to him, but alſo out of Wales; and was joined by ſeve— 
wing pil earls and barons, as alſo by the biſhops of Wincheſter, Bath, and Cheſter 
eth Litchſield: and then ſent Longchamp word, that if he did not ſet the 
ich ubithop at liberty, he would come and reſcue him by force. So the chan- 
nl lor frightened at the prince's threats, relcaſed the archbiſhop; who 
gers to i. immediately and complained to prince John of the indignity that had 
: Upon Ren offered him: for which Longchamp retuling to make ſatisfaction, the 
ther to aclbilhop of Roan and ſix biſhops denounced the ſentence of excommuni— 
y were won againſt him, and ſummoned him to appear before prince John and 
en at Reading on a Sunday; but he took no notice of the ſummons, though 
bas no farther than Windſor. Hearing that prince John was advancing 
deatiry; Wards London, he haſtened thither, and thut himſelf in the tower, Brompt. 

1 7; ors e Diceto, Hoved. 5 
appro Ile did not appear before them, but kept himſelf ſhut in the tower of 
Ho- om, Brompt. Prince ſohn with the earls and barons and the citizens 
biſhop | ondon, beſieged him in the tower. After he had held out one night, 
romp. wencd leave to go out of the kingdom: which was granted him, but up- 
1885 ' condition he ſhould reſign the caſtles he was poſſeſſed of to ſome cer- 
hor BI, bertons; accordingly he gave ſureties for the performance of it, From 
in bob che went to Canterbury, and afterwards to Dover, where he ſpent 


7 "me with Matthew de Clere, his brother-in-law, conſtable of the caſtle; 
13nd, WM. © attempting to go out of the kingdom after he had given caution, 

er the lords juſtices had given the inhabitants of Dover orders not to 
£ 55 $9 out of the realm, he was ſerved in the manner related by Rapin. 


. 
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arris ve VT), F 7 Pp : 5 
wer. lf : Canterbury is here put by miſtake in the French for Roan ; for it was 
1r:c00) i: ande of Roan and not of Canterbury that was joined in commiſſion 
ws . liliam Mareſcal ; earl of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitzpecrs ; Bald- 
1 Ml ar . . . A > * 
mar lun bimop of Canterbury went with the king, and died during the ſiege 
Laws : n. 

n; ; ; 
ont? Chich the king granted them, when he heard of Longchamp's miſde- 
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time, it is at leaſt certain his aim was to ſecure it, in caſe the 
king died during his expedition. He was ſenſible, there was 
another prince that had a better title than himſelf, namely, 
Arthur duke of Bretagne, his nephew, ſon of his elder bro— 
ther Geoffrey. This made him take beforehand ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhould free him from the competition of. that rival. 
His fole care was to render himſelf popular, in order to gain 
the affection of the Engliſh, particularly the Londoners, whoſe 
privileges he cauſed to be confirmed by an aſſembly general. 
This won him the hearts of the citizens, to ſuch a degree, 
that when they ſwore fealty to the king, they voluntarily 
made a ſolemn promiſe to receive John for their ſovercign, in 
caſe the king died without iflue. In this manner did the 
prince gain ground by degrees and endeavoured by ſecret 
practices, to ſecure a party capable of ſupporting him againſt 
his nephew, and which he would have afterwards uſed in 
much blacker deſigns againſt the king his brother. Mean 
time, Richard, by his valiant exploits, which attracted the 
aumiration of the whole world, was rendering his name im- 


mortal, and inſpiring the Saracens with a dread of the ap- 


proaching downfal of their empire. But before I relate that 
prince's actions in Paleſtine, it will be proper briefly to they 
the then ſtate of the Holy Land, and what had pafled there 
fince the recovery of it by the chriſtians. 

All the conqueſts made by the chriſtians in the eaſt, were 
erected into a kingdom, of which Godfrey of Bouillon was 
the firſt king, This Kingdom conſiſted of Palcitine and part ot 
Syria, taken from the Saracens. Godfrey reigned about one 
year k. Baldwin his brother ſucceeded him, and governed 
eighteen years, leaying the crown by his death to his couſin 
Baldwin II. who enjoyed it thirteen years. Fulk, earl of 
Anjou, marrying his daughter became king of Jeruſalem 
after his father-1n-law's deceaſe, and reigned eleven years. He 


had by his firſt wife Geoffrey, carl of Anjou, and father of 


Henry II. king of England. By his fecond wife, Fulk had 
two ſons, of whom Baldwin the eldeſt fat on the throne of je— 
ruſalem twenty-four years, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Almeric, who reigned twelve years. Baldwin IV. his fon and 
ſucceſſor, finding himſelf childleſs, and without hopes of 
ifſſue, made his nephew Baldwin, fon of his cldeſt ſiſter Sibyl, 
by William of Montferrat, his heir. He died after a reign 
of twelve years, leaving the guardianſhip of young Baldwin 
V. and the regency of the kingdom to Raymund, carl of Tri— 
poli. Mean time Sibyl, the king's mother, married Guy of 
Lufignan, who, in right of the princeſs his wife, claimed 
the guardianſhip of the King, and the government of the ſlate. 
The earl of Tripoli in vain oppoled his pretenſions by urging 
the late king's will. Guy, ſupported by his wife, ſeized the 
regency, and quickly after became king himſelf by Baldwin's 
deceaſe, not without ſuſpicion of having haſtened his death 
by poiſon, in order to mount the throne. This revolution 
ſoon proved the occaſion of one more fatal. The earl of Tri- 
poli preparing to dethrone Guy, whom he looked upon as an 
uturper, and the murderer of the late king; unfortunately for 
the chriſtians of Paleſtine, Guy bethought himſelf of apply- 
ing to Saladine, ſultan of Egypt, for aid. The infidel prince 
gladly embraced fo fair an opportunity of recovering a coun— 


meanors. Diceto. 

They did not ſhew it till now, when they produced it before the parli- 
ament. Brompt. | | 1 
Ry a parliament. Brompt. Diceto. 

©  Dicete ſays, that the king ordained in his letters patent, that in cuſe 
Longchamp did not faithfully manage the affairs of the kingdom according 
to the advice of his counſellors, they might act without him, particularly he 


_ enjoined that nothing ſhould be tranzacted without the archbiſhop of Roan, | 


whom, as he ſaid, he had ſent over tor the better defence of the kingdom; 
which, if true, vindicates the proceedings of that aſſembly. Diceto. 

4 And of the caſtles of Cambridge, Dover, and Hereford, ' Diceto. 

e As he was fitting on a rock, waiting for a boat with an ell in his hand, 
and a parcel of linen, as if he had been a pedlar; a ſeaman came by, and 
taking him for a woman went to kiſs him; and then offering at farther inde- 
cencies, diſcovered him to be a man; but however marched off without 
ſaying any thing. A little after, ſome women coming by, began to cheapen 
his linen; but being a Frenchman, and underſtanding little Engliſh, he 
could make them no anſwer. Finding he would not ſpeak, they pulled up the 
hood which was over his face, and then preſently taw his black beard: upon 


which crying out, the people came running in, and uſed him in the manner 


above. Hoved. p. 400. 5 i 
f After eight days impriſonment. Then a parliament was called, which 


approved of and confirmed the archbiſhop of Roan, &c. as juſticiers of the 


realm. Brompt. 

s He went to Flanders, thence to Paris, and afterwards to Normancy, 
October 29. Brompt. 

h While he had the cuſtody of the tower of London, he built a wall, and 
made the ditch that is round it. Brompt. M. Weſt, 

i Before he left Meſſina, in October, he made a law concerning ſhip- 
wrecks, namely, that every perſon which ſuffered ſhipwreck, and got iate on 
ſhore, ſhould enjoy all his goods; but if he died on ſhip-board, his children 
or other neareſt relations were to have the goods, according as they could 
make out their being next of kin ; but if they had no heirs nor near relations, 
then the king was to have their goods. Brompt. 

k He was. crowned with a crown of thorns, in the year 1099. 
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try, from whence his predeceſſors were expelled nincty years 
before. Under colour of aſſiſting the king of Jeruſalem, he 
entered Paleſtine with a formidable army, and immediately 
took Acres or Ptolemais, Aſotus, Berytus, and ſome other 
places. At firſt he pretended to act only for the king, but 
at length he thought he might ſafely pull off the maſk, and 
openly ſhew, that his deſign was to drive the chriſtians out 
of Paleſtine. In vain did Guy, who too late was ſenfible of 
his error, ſhut himſelf up in his capital. As the city was 
but ill provided, it was not poſſible for him to hold out above 
a month, or eſcape falling into the hands of the enemy. After 
which, he was forced to deliver up Aſcalon to the ſultan to 
obtain his liberty. Thus Saladine found means to deſtroy at 
once both the competitors, whoſe quarrel furniſhed him with 
an opportunity of carrying his arms into Paleſtine. 

For the recovery of this loſt kingdom, the Kings of France 
and England had undertaken the preſent expedition, with nu- 
merous armies conſiſting of all the nations in Europe, but 
chiefly of the French and Engliſh. Before Philip's arrival in 
Palcſtine, Guy of Luſignan, Conrade, marquis of Montterrat, 
James of Aveſnes, and ſeveral other princes and lords, with 
ſome German, Flemiſh, and Italian troops had begun the 
ſiege of Acres, which had now laſted a whole year. As ſoon 
as Philip, who ſailed firſt from Meſſina, landed his men, he 
encamped round the city, and continued the fiege, though 
with little ſucceſs. Richard arriving afterwards with freſh 
troops, vigorouſly carried it on, and at length, after divers 
fruitleſs attempts to raiſe the ſiege, Saladine ſurrendered the 
city by capitulation !. | 

Among the occurrences of this famous fiege, I muſt not 
forget one, which, though in itſelf of no great importance, 
was attended with conſequences very remarkable, and withal 
very fatal to the king of England. In an affault made by the 
chriſtians, Leopold duke of Auſtria, taking one of the towers, 
ordered his banner to be erected. Richard deeming this 
action an injury to the two kings, who commanded in chief, 
ſent ſome of his men to pull it down and tread it under foot. 
Leopold reſented this atlront very heinouſly, but, as it was not 
in his power to be revenged, concealed his reſentment till he 
had an opportunity to ſhow it. Unhappily for Richard, this 
opportunity offered when he leaſt expected it, and it will be 


ſeen in the ſequel, that the duke of Auſtria was but too fully 


revenged. 

The taking of Acres ſeemed to encourage the two kings to 
form freſh projects. But juſt as the chriſtian army expected 
to march to Jeruſalem, the diſſenſion which aroſe between the 
two leaders, fruſtrated their expectations. Since their junc— 
tion, Richard had acquired a certain ſuperiority, Which ex- 
tremely mortified the king of France. The number and good 
condition of the forces, his perſonal valour, of which he had 
given ſeveral proots at the fiege of Acres, and the very tak- 
ing of that city, of which he had all the honour, gained him 
the particular eſteem and regard of the whole army. Philip 
could not bear to ſee a diſtinction fo advantageous to the king 
of England. His jcalouſy ſhewed it{elf on all occaſions, but 
as he durſt not openly complain that his rival was more re— 
{pected than himſelf, he ſought other pretences to colour his 
reſentment. The firſt he uſed was to demand of Richard 
half the ifle of Cyprus”, pretending they had agreed to ſhare 
all their conqueſts. Richard made anſwer, their agreement 
related only to what was conquered upon the infidels ®. Ad- 
ding that Philip underſtood it in that ſenſe, ſince he had taken 
to hiniſelf what belonged to the carl of Flanders“, who died 
at the ſiege of Acres, without ever thinking to give him a 
ſhare. To this was joined another occaſion of quarrel. The 
crown of Jeruſalem was in diſpute between Guy of Luſignan, 
and Conrade marquis of Montferrat. Richard took Guy's 
part, and Philip openly declared for the marquis. The grounds 
and reaſons of their reſpective pretenſions were briefly theſe. 
This city ſurrendered, July 12. Upon what terms, ſee in Ann. Burton, 
v. 251. Brompt. p. 1205. Diceto, p. 661. The ſiege is faid to laſt above 
two years, and the author of Richard's travels to Jeruſalem affirms, that 
three hundred thouiand pilgrims periſhed in this ſiege. Among whom were 
many princes and noble perions, viz. Conrade, duke of Servia, and ſeveral 
ioreign carls; Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Ralph de Glanville, 
chief juitice of England; William de Mandevil, William earl Ferrers ; and 
tome whote potterity frill flouriſh, as Ingelram de Fiennes, anceſtor of the 
lord Say and Seal ; the lord Dacres ; Theophilus Clinton, earl of Lincoln, 
whole arms retain the badge of the holy war, ſtars, creſcents and croſſes; 
as allo St. John, Mynſhull, Tilney, Scrope, Pigot, Laiburne, Mowbray, 
Talebot, Malet, & c. See Brompt. Loved. The 13th of July, Acres was 
equally divided between the kings of England and France; the perſon ap- 
pointed by the king of England to {ce it done, was Hugh de Gurnay; and by 
the king of France, Drogo de Marlon ; each of them was attended with one 
hundred ſoldiers. The earls and barons that attended the two kings in this 


expedition, defired they might be tharers in the gains, as well as in the la- 


bour, but receiving no Jatisfaction, moſt of them were forced to ſell their 
arms and return home. Brompt.  Hoved, 

m By. the perſuaiion of Conrade, marquis of Montferrat. Brompt: p. 
1202. N 


Almeric, king of Jeruſalem, had by his firſt wife, orf n, 
houſe of Courtenay, Baldwin IV. his ſucceſlor, and à 1,1. 
ter called Sybylla. By his ſecond wife, niece to Em. 
emperor of Conſtantinople, he had a daughter named Ib, 
la. Sybylla was married firſt ro William of Moniſe;;., 
by whom ſhe had Baldwin V. heir to Baldwin IV. his nel, 
Sybylla's ſecond huſband was Guy of Luſignan, by whom . 
had ſeveral children, who all died before their mother. 155 
bella, ſiſter of Sybylla, by a ſecond venture, had alſo .... 
huſbands. The firſt was Humphrey de Toron, who ref 
the crown offered him by the barons of Jeruſalem, after 
death of Baldwin V. Her ſecond huſband was Conrad, 08. 
quis of Montferrat, who claimed the title of king of Jeni, 
lem, in right of his wife, whoſe eldeſt fiſter was lately dg 
without iſſue. The queſtion therefore was to know, che. 
ther Guy of Luſtgnan ought to keep the title of king of 8 
ſalem, after his wife Sybylla's deceaſe, or reſigu It to bY 
marquis of Montferrat, whoſe wife was then ſole heiref; ,c 
the kingdom. Indeed, they were diſputing about an etting 
title, for Saladine was maſter of the capital, and of almoſt. 
the country. But however, the title was of conſequence f 
a juncture when it was expected, the kingdom would hs ;.. 
ſtored by the arms of tho Croiflees. Philip eſpouſed the cu; 
of the Marquis of Montferrat, and perhaps for that very r 1 
fon Richard ſupported Guy of Lufignan ; fo jeatous” wer 


— 


1 
at! 


theſe monarchs one of another: ſcarce a day paſſed, but for 
thing or other happened which ſerved to enflame their 1705 
tual enmity. Philip was jealous of Richard's glory, who, {« 
his turn, complained that Philip, out of ſpite and eny y, Ob. 
ſtructed the progreſs of the arms of the chriſtians, - In t 
midſt of theſe conteſts, they were both ſeized with the faut 
diſtemper , of which they were like to die, but elcaped with 
the loſs of their hair. | 

{1192 ] After their recovery, Richard appeared more carer 
than ever to purſue the conqueſts upon the infidels. il. 
Philip refolved to return to France, his weakneſs cauſed by 
his late illnęſs fearce permitted him any more to enter unon 
action. But he had another and no leſs powerful reaſon, which 
was, his extreme impatience to take poſſeſſion of Artois, fl. 
len to him by the death of the earl of Flanders, He impate 
ed this reſolution to Richard, who ſeemed very much ſurpril. 
ed at it, fearing that Philip in returning to Europe, had {ome 


deſign upon his dominions in France. One of the articles 6 
their agreement was, that neither ſhould deſert the can 


without the other's conſent. - Richard infifted upon that arti- ] 


cle, and refuſed to agree to Philip's departure, before ther 
were maſters of Jeruſalem. However, as it could not con— 
ſtrain him to ſtay, he left him to do as he pleated, upon his 
taking a ſolemn oath in the preſence of the biſhops and pris. 
cipal olticers of both armies, not to attack any place bcloys- 


0 


ing to Richard, either in France or in England, till foriy | 


days after Richard's return into his own territories. C ben 
quitting Paleſtine, Philip leſt ten thouſand men under t. 


fi 
44% $%4 
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command of the duke of Burgandy, publicly ordering him ts} 
pay the ſame obedience to the king of England as to himfeg. 


2 5 * - s . 3 SK 8 5 
zut in all likclihood, he gave him other inſtructions in; 


a 
1 


vate. This Mezerai ſeems to own, when he favs, Richarl] 
would have become maſter of Jerufalem, if the duke ol bur 


— 


gundy's jcalouſy had not obſtructed it. 


A little after the king of France's departure, Richard and] 


Saladine exhibited a ſpectacle of horror to their armics 


} > 
4 * 


commanding the prifoners each had in his power, to be. 


to death“. It is difficult to determine which of the tuo 
princes was the firſt author of this barbarity. Sone hiftor-] 


ans lay the blame on Saladine, others accuſe the king 


* 1 \ bo = SIN 
England. Thete laſt ſeem to me to have the moſt reads! 


The Saracen monarch refuſed to perform the articles of the 


ſurrender of Acres*, whereas no other reaſon is alledged that 
could induce the intidel to this cruelty but his natural leres 


The words of the agreement were, upon the Saracens in the lan 0! 1" 


racl, Brompt. ibid. 

King Richard told him, if you will give me the half of Flanders, - 
the other dominions you have acquired by the death of the earl of Flandete 
1 alfo will give you half of Cyprus. Brompt. 

Called by the hiftorians Arnaldia. Brompt. Hoved. 

4 And yet when he came to Italy, he complained to the pope ar Len. 
nals, that Richard had driven him out of the Holy Land, and detir' 4.1 
ot the pope to revenge himſelf for it upon Normandy, and his other dune 
ons. He arrived at Paris, December 27, 1107. Diceto. M. Pati. 

© This was Auguſt 18. Richard beheaded his priſoners Augult 2: 
Brompt. Hoved. | 


tive thouſand ; but Viniſauf reckons but two thouſand ſeven hundtfech! 
246, Brompt. 
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6, though he appears upon other occaſtons to have been a 


El 51 . . 
ern generous prince. Thus much 1s certain, the duke of 


| purgundy's following Richard's example, ordered alſo what 
4 * J * o . 

| ..otives were in his hands to be beheaded. I do not pre- 
und to determine what may be the law of arms, with reſpect 


- 


| {0 prifoncrs whole ſovereign refuſes to perform a capitulati- 
s | 22 — . 

, or how far reprifals may extend. But methinks one can 
| 47 .* 0 - 0 

hardly be miſtaken in ſaying, that whoever goes to the ex. 


- 


] tent of bis Power, on ſuch occaſions, is in danger of com- 
antting a great injuſtice, 
hre barbarity are very rare in hiſtory, | | 
| After the departure of the French, Richard held a great 


e this as it will, inſtances of the 


S 


council of war, where the ſiege of Aſcalon was reſolved. To 
F .vccute this project, he marched along the fea-fide, whilſt 
bis fleet freighted with all manner of ſtores, rowed in fight of 
mne troops, and ſupplied them with neceſlaries. Sajadine 


having intelligence of the croifices defigns, poſted himſelf ad- 
hae [l 8 S OO 7 


vantageoufly in their way, with an army of three hundred 


ouſand men. Whatever diſproportion there might be be- 
treen their forces, Richard reſolved to attack him. He was 


ſenſible, could he defeat that army, not only the taking of 


Aſcalon would be the fruits of his victory, but even the ſiege 
of. Jeruſalem would become much leſs difficult; on the con- 
tary, it he declined the fight, ſuch a numerous army of inft- 
dels would continually obſtruct the execution of his detigns, 
Purſuant to this reſolution he approached the enemy, and 
drawing up his army, undauntedly marched againſt them. 
james de Aveſnes commanded the right wing, the duke of 
Burgundy the left, and the king headed the main body. Sa- 
1zdine had concealed part of his army, on his right fide, be- 
hind ſome hills, which prevented the chriſtians from fecing 
them. As he expected great matters from this ambuſcade, 
he reſolved not to loſe the advantage of the ground. Accord- 
ingly, without ſtirring from his poſt, he waited for the ene- 
my to attack him. 

The right wing of the chriſtians beginning the fight, the 
Sxracens received James de Aveſnes with a reſolution, which, 
in ſuch a diforder that it could not be repaired tor a confider- 
able time. James de Aveſnes was flain in ſtriving to revive 
the courage of his trighted troops, and bring them again to 
the charge. At the ſame time the duke of Burgundy turioul- 
ly attacked the right wing of the Saracens, which, purſuant 
to the general's orders, retreating as they tought, cauſed the 
duke to advance, with more courage than conduct, a good 
way beyond the body of the army. Saladine finding all in 
good order on his left, and that the duke of Burgundy with 
his left wing was detached from the reſt of the army, order- 


ed the body that lay concealed to move forward. Theſe 


troops deſcending down the hills, in great multitudes, ſur- 
rounded the wing commanded by the duke of Burgundy, and 
made a terrible flaughter. 

It lay then upon Richard to ſave the honour of the chriſti- 
ans, and repair their loſs, He had fought on his fide with 


| better ſucceſs, and though he had met with -a ſtout refiſtance 


in the body that oppoſed him, had compelled them to retrcat 
in diſorder. He was till purſuing his enemies, when he was 
informed of the ill ſtate of his right wing, and the danger of 
his left. Upon which he gave over the purſuit, and march- 
ing to the duke of Burgundy's relict, fell upon the victori- 
ous troops of Saladine, in order to wreſt trom them a victo- 
ty of which they thought themſelves ſure. On this famous 
occafion he was ſeen to perform ſuch aftoniſhing acts of va— 
lour, that thoſe who envied him moſt, could not but admire 
him. Some tell us he was perfonally engaged with Saladine, 
and diſmounting him would have taken him priſoner, had not 
the Saracens uled their utmoſt efforts to reſcue him out of 
his hands. Be this as it will, thus much is certain, that 
Richard's valour fo altered the ſtate of the battle, that Sala- 
dine ſaw himſelf obliged to reinforce his right wing, with 
part of the victorious troops of the left. This motion which, 
could not be done without cauſing ſome diſorder, gave the 
night wing of the chriſtians time to come to themſelves. Find- 
ag they were not fo vigorouſly preſſed as before, they quick- 
ly rallied, and falling furiouſly on the Saracen troops that op- 
poied them, forced them at length to take to flight. 

Mean while, Richard maintained the fight on the left, with 
© Urmnels. that ſeemed more than natural, in ſpite of the ſu- 
Periority of his enemies, who had drawn all their forces a- 
Salat him. He was however in danger of being overpower— 
«by numbers, had not his right wing, which met with no 
ferther reſiſtance, come to his aid. Then the Saracens, find— 
ug they were attacked in the flank by the freſh troops, be- 


9090 


San to break their ranks with ſuch confuſion, that it was not 


t . 
. De pucellis, or parcel, Brompt. 
: M. Paris ſays Saladine bribed him to go away. 
aunediately alter his return to his dominions, he loaded king Ric hard 
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poſſible for Saladine to rally them. The chriſtians taking ad- 
vantage of their diſorder, preſſed them fo vigorouſly, that 
they entirely routed at length that prodigious army. Thus 
Richard by his valour and conduct, obtained a complete vic- 
tory over the enemies of the chriſtian name, of whom forty 
thouſand lay dead in the field of battle. James de Aveſnes 
was the only officer of diſtinction that was ſlain on the fide of 
the chriſtians. | 

After this important victory, Richard continued his march 
to the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Joppa, and Cœſarca, which 
Saladine thought fit to abandon after demolithing their walls. 
It was of the utmoſt conſequence to the chriſtians to repair 
theſe cities, and erect magazines for the army, when they 
ſhould be farther advanced into the enemy's country. This, 
probably, was the ſole reaſon which obliged the victorious 
prince to ſtay ſome time at Joppa. Some, however, have 
taxed him with not improving his victory, by marching di- 
rectly to Jeruſalem. But I cannot tell whether he is to be 
blamed upon that authority. There are to tew capable of 
judging rightly of theſe matters, eſpecially when the circum— 
ſtances are, but imperfectly Known, that I do not think it pru- 
dence to paſs one's verdict thereon. ; 

During Richard's ſtay at Joppa, an adventure befel him, 
which was like to have proved very fatal to him, and from which 
he was delivered by a ſort of miracle. One day, being tired 
with hunting, as he lay aſleep under a tree, with only fix 
perſons about him, he was routed by the ſudden aproach of 
ſome Saracen horſe, who were near the place where he tlep! 
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As they were but few in number, he had no dread upon him, 
but immediately mounting his horſe, rode after them, which 
they perceiving, feigned to fly betore him, and by that means 
drew him into an ambulſcade, where he ſaw himleit ſurround- 
ed on a ſudden by a ſquadron of horſe. He defended him- 
ſelf a long time with wonderful bravery, without any thoughts 
of retreating, -notwithitanding the number of his enemies. 
At length, tour of his attendants being killed, he was upon 
the point of being ſlain or taken, when William Deſpreauxt, 
one of the company, cried out in the Saracen language, “I 
«© am the king of England.“ At which words, thoſe that 
were fighting with Richard, left him to have a ſhare in tak- 
ing of Deſpreaux, whom they unagined to be the king. This 
device gave Richard time to ride off full ſpeed, whillt the 
Saracens, content with their fuccels, conducted their prito- 
ner to Saladine. Deſpreaux had the prudence not to diſco— 


ver himſelf till he came before the ſultan, to whom he inge- 


. CI 
nioufly contelled what he had done to fave his maſter, Sala— 
dine commended his fidelity, and did him great honour. But 
as he was very ſenſtble, Richard would never ſuffer one that 
had done him ſo ſignal a ſervice to remain long a captive, he 
ſet his ranſom ſo high, that he got ten emirs, or Saracen 
princes, in exchange for that faithful ſervant, 

As ſoon as the maritime places were fufficiently repaired, 
Richard marched to Jeruſalem, which he had reſolved to be- 
fiege. In his way he had che good fortune to meet the Ba- 
bylon caravan, carrying to Jerutalem a vaſt quantity of 
rich merchandizes and provifions of all kinds. The cara- 
van was guarded by ten thoutand horſe, who finding them- 
ſelves near the chriſtian army, would immediately have re- 
treated, But Richard taking with him five thouland cholen 
horſemen, fell upon them with great fury, and putting them 
to flight, became maſter of the caravan. He took on this 
occaſion three thouſand loaded camels, and four thouſand 


horſes or mules, with an ineſtimable booty, which he order- | 
ed to be diſtributed among his ſoldiers. After this happy 


ſucceſs, continuing his march to Jeruſalem, he came to 4 
hill, from whence he had the pleaſure to {ſurvey that famous 
city, the taking of which was the chief end of his expedi- 


tion. Mean time, vs the country round was deſtitute: 0j 


forage, hc ſaw himſelf under the fatal neceſſity of deterring 
the ſicge till the ſpring. This delay furniſhed his enemies, 
and thoſe that envied him, with a pretence to deſert him. 
The duke of Auſtria led the way, and the duke of Burgun- 
dy quickly followed him, not being able to bear the thoughts 


of contributing any longer to the glory of a prince whom 


he conſidered as the king of France's rival *. His death, 


which happened at Acres as he was going to embark, pre- 
vented not the French troops from failing to Europe. The 
retreat of the Germans and French, the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat's refuſal to aſſiſt with the Italian troops in a conqueff 
to which he laid claim, but was deſigned for another: the 
news Richard receives of what paſſed in England: his ap- 


prehenfions that Philip would take advantage of his abſence 


and declare war againſt him *: the decreaſe of his troops, as 
well by ſickneſs as battles : all theſe reaſons were but too ca- 


with calumnies, and had a conterence, January 22, 1192, between 8 

and Trie, wherein he demanded of William Fitzralph, tenetchal 4 

mandy, his ſiſter Alice, but the ſeneſchal refuſed to ſend her, though g 1 6: 
1 | 111&\\ g&\ 
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pable to make him think of retreating, and were ſufhcient to 
juſtify his truce with Saladine, without regarding the vain de- 
elamations of thoſe who confidently blamed him for deſerting 
the cauſe, when within view of Jeruſalem x. It is eaſy to 
ſee, that with the few troops that remained, it was not 
poſſible for him to accomplith an enterpriſe of ſo difficult a 
nature as was then the ſiege of that city. During the whole 
winter the Saracens had found time to lay in all manner of 
ſtores, and the garriſon was little inferior to the chriſtian ar- 
my. Saladine having notice of Richard's defign to retire, 
thought it his intereſt to haſten the departure of ſo formid- 
able an enemy, by offering him a three year's truce, All the 
principal officers of the chriſtian army, joyfully embraced this 
offer. Every one was glad, after ſo many hardſhips, to go 
and enjoy ſome repoſe in his own country. Richard there- 
fore accepted of the truce which was propoſed upon theſe 
conditions: that the city of Aſcalon ſhould be diſmantled, 
and not fortified again by either party during the truce : that 
Joppa or Jaffa, and Acres or Ptolemais, ſhould remain in the 
hands of the chriſtians, with the reſt of the cities they were 
poſſeſſed of in Paleſtine : that the chriſtians ſhould have li- 
berty to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem without charge, and 
free commerce throughout all Saladine's dominions. The 
treaty being concluded, Richard ſent Saladine word, that he 
might depend upon ſeeing him again, to try once more to 
recover the Holy Land out of his hands. The ſultan with a 
politeneſs that ſavoured not of the barbarian, replied, that if 
it muſt be his fate to loſe that part of his dominions, he had 
rather it ſhould be to the King of England, than to any other 
monarch in the world. Thus ended the famous cruſade, 


which had drained France and England both of men and 


money. It proved of very little benefit to the eaſtern chriſti— 
ans, whilſt it ruined thoſe of Europe, by the prodigious 
ſums therein expended. But that was not all, it became the 
occaſion of deſtructive wars between France and England, as 
we ſhall fee preſently. 

Richard, fearing that in his abſence Saladine would break 


the truce, aſſembled the principal oflicers of the army, in or- 


der to elect a general capable of commanding the troops de- 
ſigned to be left in Paleſtine. The choice fell upon the mar- 
quis of Monferrat, to Richard's great ſurpriſe, who had open- 
ly declared againſt him. However he gave his conſent, and 
ſacrificed his private reſentment to the public good of the 
chriſtians. Shortly after, the marquis was ſtabbed by two 
villains, ſent for that purpoſe by the old man of the moun- 
tain : for that was the appellation given to the head of a ſort 
of people inhabiting about Antioch, called Chathns, or ſome 
ſuch name. The old man of the mountain always kept in his 
tervice a ſet of people devoted to his will, whom he diſpatch- 
ed into all parts of the world upon the like occaſions. Hence 


the French called him the prince of the atlathns, or perhaps the 


word affaſſin is derived from the name of thoſe people?. As 
the author of this murder was at firſt unknown, Richard, be- 
cauſe he was no friend to the marquis, was by ſome ſuſpect- 
ed. But the marquis himſelf was ſo far from ſuch a thought, 
that, juſt as he died, he ordered his wite to deliver into 
the hands of the king of England the city of Tyre, of which 
he was in poſſeſſion. After the death of the marquis of 
Montferrat, Richard ſo ordered it, that Henry carl of Cham— 
pagne, his, as well as the king of France's nephew, was cho— 
ten in his place. After which he cauſed him to marry Iſa— 
bella, the deceaſed widow, who brought him for her dowry 
the titular kingdom of Jeruſalem. As for Guy of Luſignan, 
the king made up his loſs of an empty title with the real do- 
nation of the kingdom of Cyprus, though he had fold it be- 
fore to the templars. Upon the repeated complaints of the 
Cypriots, to whom the tyranny of their new maſters was be- 
come inſupportable, Richard thought he had a right to re- 
voke the ſale. Whether this was conſiſtent with juſtice, is 
needleſs now to enquire. It is ſufficient to obſerve, Guy was 


put in poffeſſion of his kingdom, which remained near two 


centuries in his family, | 
The affairs of the caſt being thus ſettled, Richard, impa 
ent to return to England, embarked at Ptolemais, from 
hence he ſailed to Corfu, an iſland fituated at the entrance 
of the Adriatick gulph *. Probably, his deſign was to land 
in the bottom of the gulph, and continue his journey by land 


ſnewed him the convention made between king Richard and him at Meſſina, 
After that, the king of France gathered a large army together, and would 
have invaded Normandy ; but the great men of his kingdom would not let 
him. Hoved, Brompt. 

The French hittorians have caſt many falſe and rude aſperſions upon king 
Richard, as if it had been his fault that Jeruſalem was not taken. 

y "Theſe aſſaſſins were a precile lect of Mahometans dwelling in fix cities 
near Antaradus in Syria, being about forty thouſand in number. They 
were ready to ftab any prince whom the old min of the mountain ſhould ap- 
point them, or to go upon any other dangetous atre;npt. Conrade, mar- 
quis of Montferrat was murdered in the fireets of Tyre by two of them, 
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Europe, and particularly into England, where it cauſcd 1 


molt of their power, the attempts of prince John, whoſe i 


not queſtion but John would improve this juncture to dif- 


to him. He affirmed, his ſole aim was to ſecure himici! 


through Germany. However ſome ſay, he was driven Je 1inf 
his will by ſtreſs of weather into thoſe parts. Whatever 15 
deſign might be, he was expoſed to a violent ſtorm, wh;.} 
forced him on the coaſt of Iſtria, and from thence bet 
Aquileia and Venice, where the galliot, he was on board of 
ſplit upon a rock. It was with great difficulty that he eſcape 
this danger, to run immediately into another. Whether þ, 
was ignorant of the country, or for ſome other unknown res. 
fon, he entered the territories of the duke of Auſtria, ang 
took the road to Vienna. It this was not done through jog. 
rance, it will be difficult to dive into his deſign. Beſides thi 
this was by no means his way to England, it was great im. 
prudence to hazard his perſon in the dominions ot a prince 
whom he had ſo mortally offended at the fiege of Acre 
However this be, he continued his journey difguiſcd like , 
pilgrim, well knowing he had every thing to tear from the 
duke's reſentment, ſhould he chance to be diſcovered, Hi; 
laviſh expences, and the indiſcretion of ſome of his atteg— 
dants, were the occaſion of rumour's being quickly fprcad 
that the king of England was in thoſe parts. The duke 9; 
Auſtria having notice of it, cauſed the pretended pilorim tg 
be watched ſo narrowly, that he was ſeized at a ſmall Villaoe 
near Vienna *. The news reaching the ear of the Empctor 
Henry VI. he demanded the priſoner, of the duke of Auftriz, 
who delivered him, upon aſſurance of having a large ſhare «; 
his ranſom. Thus Richard, whoſe fame filled the whole ear} 
and whole noble actions had exalted him above all thc Princes 
of his time, loſt his liberty, and faw himſelf in the power 6: 
the moſt ſordid and ungenerous of princes. 

The news of Richard's impriſonment quickly flew ove: 


great conſternation. Queen Eleanor, his mother, imme 
diately took all poſſible care to prevent this accident from 
occafioning ſome fatal revolution. She repreſented to the 
principal barons, that they could not give the king more ef. 
tectual proofs of their fidelity, than by oppoſing to the u. 


deſigns were no ſecret. That it was neceſſary to begin with 
this, in order to preſerve the peace of the realm, and that 
atterwards other affairs might be taken care of. The queen's 
exhortations, the king's unfortunate condition, and the fame 
he had acquired in the eaſt, concurred to keep the Englith 
barons in the fidelity due to their ' ſovereign. As they did 


turb the ſtate, they entered into an aſſociation to exclude him 
trom the government, at the. very time he was taking mez- 
lures to teize it. The opportunity appearing to him ver, 
tavourable, he had formed a defign to take the adminiſtratio 
of affairs into his hands, that he might the more cafily wrell 
the crown from the king his brother. But he was prevented 
by the diligence of the queen his mother, and the barons. | 
He had the mortification to ſee other regents appointed du- 
ring the king's impriſonment. However, he torbore no! 
to uſe his endeavours to break an aſſociation fo prejudicial 


againſt the pretenſions of his nephew, the duke of Bretagne, 
in caſe Richard ſhould die in priſon. But all his proces» 
ings plainly ſhowed, his defign was rather to obſtruct th. 
king's return, ſuppoſing he thould be ſo fortunate as to 09: 
tain his liberty. And indeed he neglected nothing to be. 
come maſter of the tortified places, or gain the governurs 
to his intereſts. It is no wonder, that at tuch a juncture he 
prevailed with ſome, but in general he met with fo gre 
oppoſition to his deſigns, that he found at length there da 
no poſſibility of ſucceeding without the king of France's 7 
ſiſtance. As ſoon as he was determined, he departed 11 
order to confer with Philip. As he went through No. 
mandy, he ſtaid ſome days at Roan, where he tried all 
ways to corrupt. the loyalty of the Normans, but not 1uc- 
ceeding, repaired to Paris, where he made a treaty wu 
Philip, who defired nothing more than to embroil Richard 
affairs. 

It certain hiſtorians may be credited, John obliged him- 
ſelf to marry the princeſs Alice, refuſed by Richard, and do 
homage to the crown of France for the kingdom of England. 
I do not know whether theſe authors had ſufficient authority 
to aflert theſe two particulars. It is certain the treaty itlelt, 


whom he entertained in his ſervice, they having pretended to turn crit 
M. Paris. 

King Richard's queen, and his ſiſter Joanna queen of Sicily, einbat“ 
at Acra, September 29, and king Richard himſelf, October 9. VO 
Hemingtord. | LN 

© Having travelled ſome time with his attendants, like ſo many pig" 
with their hair and beards grown to a great length, he diſmiſſed them alh | 
and taking horſe with one ſervant came to the village, where, fending 0 5 
his ſervant to buy ſome proviſions, he was known by one belonging do 7 . 
duke of Auſtria, and being ſeized, was forced by tortures to tell where tue 1 00 
king was, who was taken as he lay aſleep. Hoved. M. Paris. Jos 0 


tharked 


«hich is in the collection of the public acts, ſays nothing 
like it, neither is it probable that John, who was already 
| HE] ſhould promiſe to eſpouſe another wife. It ſeems 
| a8 likely therefore, that Philip, as the treaty imports, was 
| fied with admitting John, to do homage for all the pro- 
| 538 in France belonging to the crown of England, which, 


q 5 

b . ſovereign lord, he pretended to dit poſe of of a 

bs foon as John had finiſhed his affairs in France, he 
. abarked for England, with deſign to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
. ors to gain the king of Scotland: but William remember— 
be Kichard's generous uſage, would give no car to his ſoli- 
- W.::tions, whatever means John employed to make him be- 
6 here, the impriſoned king would never recover his liberty. 
„I bis endeavours, as well with regard to the Normans as 
abe king of Scotland, proving ineffectual, he bethought him- 
er of another expedient. He cauſed it to be rumoured that 
; Wi chard was dead in priſon, and upon that toundation, de- 
\- nunded the crown. But as there was no other advice of the 
ss death, be did not find the Engliſh inclincd to take 
\ Wh; ca fiep in his favour, without further confirmation. 


Ilcan time, their refuſal furniſhed him with a pretence to 
ſeige ſome places of ſtrength ©, as being willing to take by 
force what he could not obtain by fair means. But his party 
„s ſo inconſiderable, that it was not poſſible for him to 
bake any great progreſs. | 

: WW hilt theſe things paſſed in England, Philip was not 
e in France. In a belief, that the Engliſh, employed at 


3 bome with John's pretenſions, would not be able to ſend 

any ſuccours beyond ſca, he reſolved to ſeize the provinces 
er Wicid by Richard in France. Purſuant to this project, for- 
> We:tting the catch taken upon quitting Paleſtine, he made him- 
at maſter of Giſors, Evreux, and all le Vexin, after which 
n be hid fiege to Roan, He hoped to ſurpriſe that city, the 
„ Wing of which would have drawn after it all the reſt of 


Normandy, but had the mortification to miſs his aim. The 
| carl of Leiceſter, who had thrown himſelf into the city ſome 


mays before, made ſo brave a defence, that after an affault, 
herein the French were repulled with great loſs, Philip 
at vas forced to raile the ſiege. 

ns W Mean time, queen Eleanor, not content with oppoſing 
ne a firong fence againſt the ambition of her younger ſon, la- 
ih WE bourcd with all her power the king's releaſe. As the em- 
lil Whpcror had no plauſible colour to detain him in priſon, ſhe 
if. Wh inagined, a powerful mediation, ſuch as the pope's, might 
in W have a good effect. In this belief ſhe frequently writ to his 
ea. W holineſs, entreating him to take in hand the king her ſon's 
1 Wcaiuſe, All her ſolicitations not prevailing, ſhe ſent him at 
106 length a very ex poſtulatory letter, which ſhowed how highly 
elt ſhe was provoked at his indifference. She complained, that 
tech Wh he was unwilling to take the leaſt ſtep in behalf of the im- 
5. baſoned king: that he refuſed to ſend a nuntio to the em- 
la. bperor, though he often {ent legates to all the chriſtian ſtates, 
vo! Won much leſs important occaſions : that this behaviour was 


b much the more ſtrange, as it would be no diſparagement 
(cit Who his dignity, ſhould he go in perſon and ſolicit the releaſe 
nc, Wi lo great a king, who had lately expoſed his life in the ſer- 
% ice of the church. In ſhort, ſhe repreſented to him, that 
ee many good offices for which the holy ſee ſtood indebted 


oh. o the kings of England, well deſerved ſome return; and that 
e ſervices done the popes during the ſchiſms, could not be 
0% Wh'oroot without ingratitude. But all theſe inftances were to 
hk Who purpoſe, The pope did not think fit to concern himſelf 
et about an unfortunate prince, for fear of diſpleaſing the king 


was Who! France, by whom he was preſſed, on the other hand, not 
o interpole in the affair. 


12 WW Whilit the queen laboured in vain to move the pope, the 
ole enperor, who wanted a cloak for his injuſtice, ordered 
ail Wiichard to be conducted to Haguenau, where the diet of 
uc: e empire was aflembled. The depurics ſent by the queen 


nh ad council to the king to acquaint him with what paffed in 
as Ingland, met on the road their unfortunate prince ignomi— 
moufly conducted like a criminal. This melancholy fight 


im- der tears from their eyes, at which the king could not tor- 
| do bear weeping. After they had by many affectionate expreſ- 
and. bons, ſhown their concern for his misfortune, and aflured 


icy lin of the loyalty of his ſubjects in general, they informed 
(cli, Win of his brother's attempts, and ſtrict union with the king 
France. Theſe informations made-him- ſenfible, that 

IN the preſent poſture of his affairs, it was very improper to 

Wpute with the emperor; upon the terms of his freedom. 

u this reſolution, he was brought before the aſſembly of the 


. John quitted all claim to Giſors and le Vexin Norman, and Philip 
. him with Alice that part of Flanders which was adjoining to France, 
Ove. 

he caſtles of Wallingford and Windſor, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
mers he had brought over. But all che great men of the. kingdom at- 


» 


wlcd, and laid liege to Windfor-callle, Hoved, Brompt. Gervas, 
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German princes, where the emperor charged him with fix 
articles, of which but one could concern himſelf, and not one 
the German nation in particular. I. He accuſed Richard 
ot joining in a league with Tancred to ſupport that uſurper 
in the potleſſion of the kingdom of Sicily. II. He alledged, 
thar, by his conteſts with the King of France, he had ob- 
ſtructed the conqueſt of Jeruſalem. III. He charged him 
with unjuſtly invading the kingdom of Cyprus, and employ- 
ing the arms of the croitices to dethrone a chriſtian prince. 
IV. He taxed him with affronting the duke of Auſtria, at 
the ſiege of Ptolemais. V. He accuſed him of being con- 
cerned in the murder of the marquis of Montferrat. VI. 
and laſtly, He laid to his charge, as a great crime, the truce 
concluded with Saladine, and accuſcd him of holdins in- 
telligence with that infidel prince, to the great detriment 
of Chriſtendom in general. 

Though neither the emperor nor the princes of Germany 
had any right to fit as judges upon the king ot England, 
Richard did not think proper to diſpute their authority. 
He was too apprehenfive of giving occaſion for delays, 
which mult have been very prejudicial to him. In all appeat— 
ance, that was the emperor's fole aim. He was contented 
therefore with briefly ſaving, though he looked upon himſelf 
as accountable to none for his actions, he was willing how— 
ever to vindicate himſelf before that illuſtrious ailcmbly, 
not that he conſidered them as his judges, but becauſe it 
greatly concerned his honour that the world ſhould think 
him innocent. 'Then he made his defence againſt the em- 
peror's fix allegations. - To the firit he replicd, that his 
treaty with Tancred no way related to the emperor : that 
he did not make 'Tancred king of Sicily, but found him fo, 
and treated with him, as with a king in actual potleffion of 
the crown, To the ſecond he anſwered that the king of 
France's jealouſy was the ſole cauſe of the little progreſs in 
the conqueſt of the Holy Land, and the whole blame ought 
to be laid on that prince, ſince he firſt deſerted the cauſe. 


To the third, which related to the conqueſt of Cyprus, he 


made anſwer, that he took not that kingdom from a lawful 
prince, but an ufurper and tyrant, who, by his barbarity, 
had juſtly provoked his vengeance. That he had demon- 
ſtrated, he acted not in that affair from a principal of ambi— 
tion or avarice, fince he voluntarily refigned the iſland to 


Guy of Lufignan, to make him amends tor the loſs of the 


kingdom of Jeruſalem. As to the fourth article, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, the duke of Auſtria was ſuthci- 
ently revenged of an atlront, tor which he might have de- 
manded ſatisfaction in_a more honourable manner. As for 
the marquis of Montferrat's murder, he faid, with fome 
emotion, that all his paſt actions were ſo many evidences of his 
being incapable to uſe ſuch infamous means to be-revenged 
on his enemies; adding, the marquis himicl{ cleared hun 
before he expired, in defiring the princeſs his wite to put into 
his hands the city of Tyre, which doubtleſs he would never 
have done, had he ſuſpected him to be the author of his 
death d. He ſpoke more fully to the charge of holding in- 
telligence with Saladine. He repreſented though with great 
modeſty, the ſhare he had in the victory obtained over the 
infidel prince. He acculcd the duke of Burgundy of deſert— 
ing him purely out of jealouſy, when he was juſt going to be- 
ſiege Jeruſalem. In fine, he added, it was caly to lee that 
in making a truce with the Saracens, he had no ſordid views; 
ſince of all the booty he acquired by taking the Babylon cara- 
van, he referved nothing to himſelf but only the ring on his 
finger. | | 

This defence, which very much confounded the emperor, 
raiſed the compaſſion of the German princes for Richard, 
They were ſo convinced of the great injury done to that il— 
luſtrious prince, that with one con'ont they betought the em- 
peror to deal more generouſly by him. Bur their entreaties 
could not induce their covetous and ſelſiſh prince to releate 
his priſoner, before he had extorted an exorbitant ranſom. 
He was the more extravagant in his demands, as the King of 
France had ſent the biſhop of Beauvais to offer him a large 
ſum to keep Richard in perpetual impriſonment. The cap- 
tive king therefore was forced, in order to obtain his liberty, 
to promiſe to pay a hundred and fitty thoufand marks of fi- 
ver, of which the duke of Auſtria was to have a third for his 
thare; The emperor required further, that this ſum Thouic 
be brought into Germany at Richard's pert] and charge. 10 
theſe hard terms he added, that Richard ſhould rejeaſe th 
emperor. of Cyprus and his daughter, and give his niece 


a — 


4 In the collection of the public acts, t. I. p. 71, there is a letter from the 
old man of the mountain to the duke of Auttina, wheiein he owns hun | 
the author of the marquis's murder, but th: aurhouty of this letter 0 doudt- 
ful upon ſever. accounts, Particularly tor being dated 1 the year of [1.0 
pontiſicate of the pope. Rapin, | See it in Browptots, . 1252s Beer 
p. 689, Hennngtord, p. 544+ 
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Eleanor of Bretagne, in marriage to the duke of Auſtria's 
eldeſt ſon. Some ſay, the emperor, not content with theſe 
advantages, obliged Richard to make him an abſolute reſig- 
nation of the kingdom of England, Which however he pre- 
ſently reinveſted him with, to hold of him by the annual 
tribute of five thouſand pounds ſterling. Indeed, this fact 
cannot be ſaid to be altogether improbable, conſidering Rich- 
ard's ſad ſtate. However, it is hardly credible, that prince, 
though a priſoner, could be brought to fo unworthy an ac- 
tion. Befides, we do not find the emperor ever formed any 
pretenſion upon England, by virtue of this pretended reſig- 
nation. Therefore, the ſame hiſtorians which relate this par- 
ticular, add, that Henry, before his death, renounced all 
right to England. To make the thing more probable, the 
emperor's donation of the kingdom of Arles to Richard is 
urged and pretended to be in return for the ſovereignty of 


England. But it is this that makes it preſumed, Richard's 


homage for that kingdom, given him by the emperor, 1s 
confounded with the homage for England. And indeed, it 
appears from the collection of the public acts that Henry 
conferred the title of king of Arles on Richard, who, no 
doubt, did him homage for that imaginary kingdom, which 
the emperors had not enjoyed for many years. 

As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Richard ſent word of it 
to the queen his mother, defiring her to uſe all poſſible 
means ſpeedily to raiſe the money for his ranſom. This was 
no inconſiderable ſum at that time in England. Richard him- 
ſelf, when he went to the Holy Land, almoſt drained the 
kingdom of all the coin. Beſides, the croiflees alſo carried 
away large ſums. For that reaſon, it was no eaſy matter to 


ſupply this new expence. However, by the zeal of the juſtt- 


ciaries, means were found to raiſe a hundred thouſand marks, 
by taxes*®, and by borrowing one year's wool of the abbeys 
of the Ciſtercians and religious houſes of the order of Sem- 
pringham. To this was added the plate belonging to the 
churches, upon the queen's promiſe to reſtore it, after the 
king's return f. | 

[1194] Whilſt the Engliſh were employed in raiſing the 
king's ranſom, Philip and John tried to break his agreement 
with the emperor. As ſoon as Philip heard of it, he ſent John 
word, to look to himſelf, ſince the devil was like to get 
looſe. This news threw the prince into great conſternation. 


He ſaw all his hopes vaniſh, and himſelf upon the point of 


falling into the hands of a juſtly incenſed brother, without 
knowing how to divert the terrible blow. In this perplexity, 
he had no other remedy but to unite {till more ſtrictly with 
Philip, and endeavour, with his help, to break Richard's 
As theſe two princes had one 
common intereſt, they agreed to act together to engage the 
emperor by advantageous offers, to detain Richard in priſon. 
The biſhop of Beauvais was again commiſſioned to make 
Henry the following propoſals: that provided he would pro- 
miſe to detain Richard till Michaelmas, Philip would pay him 
down fifty thouſand, and John thirty thouſand, marks: that 
after that term, they would return him monthly one thouſand 
pounds ſterling, as long as Richard was kept priſoner: that in 
caſe he would deliver him into their hands, they would pay 
the whole ranſom of a hundred and fifty thouſand marks. 
In fine, if he refuſed this offer, the embaſſador was ordered 
to tender him the ſame ſum to keep him priſoner one year. 
Theſe offers had ſuch an effect on the covetous emperor, 
that he deferred the king's deliverance till the next diet, 
which was to meet at Spires in a few months, though Elea- 
nor was come to Worms with a hundred thouſand marks, 
and hoſtages for the payment of the reſt. It is eaſy to gueſs 
Richard's conſternation, when he heard this unwelcome news. 
He was not ignorant of his brother's endeavours to ſeize his 
crown, and was ſatisfied, Philip would employ all his forces 
to ſupport him in his unjuſt deſigns. On the other hand, 
he too well knew the emperor's temper, to hope to ſoften a 
heart that was a ſtranger to all generous ſentiments. In this 
melancholy ſtate, believing himſelf entirely ruined, the time 
he paſſed till the diet, was the heavieſt and moſt grievous of 
his life, He was very juſtly alarmed, for the emperor had 
actually determined to comply with the king of France, and 
tacrifice his honour to fordid intereſt. The diet being aſſem- 
bled at Spires in February, the emperor addreſſed himſelf 


to the German princes in terms plainly importing, he made 


no account of his agreement with the king of England. 


© Hoveden ſays, every knight's fee was taxed twenty ſhillings ; and all, 
as well clergy as laity, gave one fourth part, and ſome clergymen even the 
tenth of their revenues this year, beſides part of their moveable goods: 
and the clergy moreover gave all the gold and ſilver in their churches. 
The tame was done in the king's foreign dominions. Hoved. Mr, Tyrrel 
obſerves, that this tax was not impoſed by the king's prerogative ; for, as 
R, Diceto relates, all this money was raiſed aſſenſu communi, that is, by 
the authority of the great council of the kingdom. Diceto. Tyrrel, The 
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diſcharge his vow, to offer to God the rich ſtandard of Cy- 


Surpriſed at this proceeding, they could not forbear t, 
him their thoughts. They ſtrongly repreſented to him, 105 
being themſelves pledges of the treaty, they could not 
honour ſee it violated, and even intimated he ſhould * 
break it with impunity. Whether Henry ſtood in far 
their threats, or ſhame made fome impreſſion on his mia 
he was prevailed with to ſet his priſoner free, upon recej;;,; 
the hundred thouſand marks, and hoſtages for the fifty 11, 
ſand that were unpaid, Richard was no ſooner at liberty, , 
he inſtantly left Germany, and repaired to the Low 85 N 
tries, ſtaying by the way no longer than was abſolutchh g. 
ceflary, This ſpeed was requiſite; for Henry repentins ,; 
his releaſe, ſent after him to ſeize him, but it was toy 1 
As ſoon as he came to Antwerp, he embarked for England 
and ſafely arrived at Sandwich, on the 20th of March, 110, 
after a four ycar's abſence, fifteen months whereof he f 
paſſed in priſon. | 

Before I finiſh what relates to Richard's imprifonme: 
ſhall add here what paſſed about the payment of the tete 
of his ranſom. ; 
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pearance, the emperor had taken for himſelf the hundred 
thouſand marks, and turned over the debt to the duke of 
Auſtria, Be this as it will, Eleanor and Baldwin found 
upon their arrival at Vienna, that the duke was dead of 
fall from his horſe. Before he reſigned his laſt breath, he 
made his will, wherein he ordered the king of England's 
hoſtages to be releaſed, confeſſing he had unjuſtly detained 
him, and could not in conſcience demand a ranſom, Not 
withſtanding; this expreſs order, the prince his fon, who fle 
ceeded him, would have detained the hoſtages, had not the 
biſhops oppoſed it. They declared, they would not permit 
his father's corpſe to be buried, till his laſt will was perform. 
ed. The pope likewiſe ſent him a letter, telling him, he had 
ordered the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, to excommunicate him, 
if he deferred any longer the execution of his father's will, 
Induced by theſe menaces, he releaſed the hoſtages, aud 
finding he had no great inclination for the princeſs of Bre- 
tagne, ſent her back alſo to England. As for the emperor, 
his difference with the pope, and the war he was meditating 
againſt France, making him ſenſible he might have occaſion 
for the king of England, he wiſhed to be reconciled to him. 
To that purpoſe, he ſent a biſhop to beg his pardon, and al. 
ſure him, that he intended to reſtore what had been extorted 
from him. But he died ſhortly after at Meſſina, before he 
performed his promiſe. | 

Richard was received by his ſubjects with demonſtrations 
of joy and affection, which made him forget all the diſgraces 
he had ſuffered during his captivity. His firſt care was to 


prus, in St. Edmund's church. Which done, he marched 
to reduce ſome caſtles ſtill in the hands of John's adherents, 
of which Nottingham caftle only held out a fiege of ſome 
days. Mean time, he ordered the prince his brother, who 
was retired to France, to be ſummoned to appear within | 
forty days, and anſwer the accuſations exhibited againfl 
him. John not appearing within the time limited, the king! 
cauſed a ſentence to be paſſed againſt him, confiſcating all} 
his lands, and declaring him incapable of ſucceeding to the 
crown. 7 0 
This affair being ended, Richard was crowned again, for | 
fear his impriſonment might have raiſed any ſcruples in the 
minds of his ſubjects. William, king of Scotland  afþit- 
ed at the ſolemnity, and carried the ſword of ſtate before the 
king s. This difference, and his conſtant attachment to 
Richard, whilſt a captive, entirely gained him the affection] 
of that prince, who gave him all poſſible marks of his friends} 
thip. Indeed, he did not think tit to refign him Northum- 
berland, the poſſeſſion whereof he earneſtly demanded, upon 
a dubious title that was even renounced by his predeceffor. 
However, to ſoften, in ſome meaſure, this refuſal, he granted 
him a charter of certain honours and privileges to be enjoyed 
by the Kings of Scotland, whenever they came into England * 


money, as it was raiſed, was depoſited in the hands of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the biſhop of London, William earl of Arundel, Hamelig, 
earl of Warren, and the mayor of London, Hoved. William, king ot 
Scotland, paid two thouſand marks towards the king's ranſom. Chu. 
Mailros. 
It was reſtored afterwards, See Hoved, p. 753. 
s He did this as earl of Huntingdon, Hoved. 
They were to be conducted by the ſheriffs of every county, from 1 
Wk 
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1195] Richard was too much bent upon being revenged 
of the king of France, to deny him any longer that ſatisfac- 
tion. The forgiveneſs of injuries is a virtue too rare among 
men, to be met with in a prince who was none of the moſt ſeru- 

ulous in point of religion. To execute this deſign, he want- 
ed a powerful army, which could be neither raiſed nor main- 
tained without an extraordinary charge. His kingdom al- 
rcady drained, was but little able to furniſh him with the ne- 
ceflary ſupplies. However money muſt be had at any rate, 
and for that purpoſe, divers, not very honourable, ways and 
means were uſed. In the firſt place, he revoked all alienati— 
ons of the crown lands made betore his departure to the Ho- 
iy Land. His pretence for ſo doing, was, that the purcha- 
{ers had ſufficiently reimburſed themſelves, out of the profits 
of the eſtates, though they had enjoyed them but à very few 
years. He uſed alſo another, and no leſs unlawful means, to 
fill his empty coffers. The great ſeal, which he carried with 
him being loſt during his voyage, he ordered another to be 
made, and obliged all thoſe that had any patents or commiſti- 
ons under the old, to have them renewed under the new ſeal, 
His ſole aim was to extort money from private perſons for re- 
newing their charters. Theſe two methods not appearing 
ſufficient, he invented two more. The firſt was, to prohi- 
hit tournaments, and then grant the nobility a licenſe to hold, 
or be preſent at them, upon payment of a certain ſum, in 
proportion to their rank. The ſecond was, to reſtore to his 
favour his natural brother Geoffrey, and permit him to enjoy 
the archbiſhoprick of York. 'The biſhop of Coventry, a 
zealous friend of prince John, and like him condemned, re- 
ceived alſo the ſame favour. But it coſt Geoffrey two thou- 


| {and marks, and the biſhop purchaſed his pardon with a pre- 


ſent of five thouſand. 

All the forces Richard defigned againſt France, being rea- 
dy, news was brought him, as he fat at table, that Philip was 
beſieging Verneuil. His indignation to be thus prevented, 
tranſported him fo, that he ſwore he would not turn his face, 


| till he had joined his enemies. To keep his oath, he cauſed 


part of the wall of the room to be pulled down, and going 
out through the opening, embarked immediately with his 
troops which waited for him on the ſea-fide, and ſafely ar- 


| rived. in Normandy. Upon his approach, Philip raiſed the 
ſiege, juſt as he was going to take the city. Some ſay, he 


was forced to it by his army, which, being ſeized by a pa- 


| nick, took to flight, leaving the tents and baggage in the 


Some time after, Richard being at Roan, the queen his 


| mother introduced prince John, who throwing himſelf at his 


feet, begged his pardon. The king received him civilly, as 


be had promiſed the queen, but however intimated to him, 
| he was not ſatisfied of the fincerity of his repentance. I for- 


give you, (fays he, raiſing him up) and wiſh I could as eafi- 
ly forget your offences, as you will my pardon, 
I ſhall not undertake to relate the particulars of the war 


| which was carried on by the two contending monarchs. They 


are not material enough to deſerve infiſting upon. [1195-6] 


| | hall content myſelf with obſerving that the war laſted five 


years, and was often interrupted by truces, conſtantly broken 
by both parties, without any poſfibility of knowing which 
hide is to be blamed. The hiſtorians of the two nations were 
lo bent upon vindicating their reſpective kings, that it is ea- 
ly to ſee both were too much ſwayed by their inclinations or 
prejudices. Be this as it will, the two princes met with fre- 
quent occaſions in this war to ſignalize their conduct and cou- 
rage, But as the various ſucceſs of their arms occaſioned the 
continuation of the war, they may both be ſaid to loſe more 
by it than they gained. Philip, among others, ſuffered an 
ureparable damage, in the loſs of all the ancient records of 
the crown, which were taken with all his baggage, in an ac- 
tion near Blois. It was cuſtomary then for the king to carry 
Vit him where ever he went the archieves of the kingdom. 
Mezerai laments the loſs France ſuſtained on that occaſion, 
and the notable prejudice the hiſtory of that kingdom receiv- 
ech with reſpect to the events before that engagement. 

The advantages the two kings obtained over each other 
not being very conſiderable, they agreed at length upon a 
rice, in order to a peace. Some ſay, Philip propoſed to 

chard, to decide their quarrel by five combatants on each 
lde, and that Richard conſented to it, provided that the two 
ings were to be of the number. If this be true, which how- 


wick to the court, and allowed a hundred ſhillings a day, during the jour- 
el and thirty whilſt they ſtaid ; alſo twelve loaves of fine bread, twelve of 
e king's fimnel, with four gallons of the beſt, and eight of the ordinary 
= Ws Sce Act. Pub. vol. I. p. 78. This was ſettled by a parliament. 
106d. 

: An earl twenty marks, a baron ten, and a knight four, if without land, 
Wo, 


* She and queen Berenguella, leaying.the Holy Land a little before the 
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ever is queſtionable, the propoſal, very probably, was not ſe- 


rious. Thus much is certain, many endeavours were uſed to. 


bring the two monarchs to a peace, to which it was believed, 
an interview might conduce. But after ſeveral conferences, 
they parted without any determination, | 

At one of theſe conferences, the princeſs Alice was reſtor- 
cd to the King her brother, who gave her in marriage to the 
earl of Ponthieu. Upon going to the Holy Land, Richard 
had committed her to the cuſtody of the ſeneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, who had refuſed to deliver her without his maſter's 
expreſs order, though Philip had often demanded her. 

At the fame time Joanna *, filter to Richard, and widow 
of the king of Sicily, married the earl of Tholouſe. She ob- 
tained of the king her brother, an entire reſignation of all right 
and title, as heir of the houſe of Poictiers, to the earldom of 
'Tholouſle. ; 

It happened, during this war, that Philip de Dreux, bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais, a near relation of the king of France, be- 
ing in a battle, was taken priſoner by the Engliſh, His qua- 
lity, character, but chiefly, fome injurious expreſſions in 
ſpeaking of Richard, occaſioned his ranſom to be ſet at ſo 
high a rate, that he applied to the pope for his protection. 
His holineſs ſtrongly interceded for his dearly beloved fon, as 
he called him, in a letter to the king in his behalf. Richard, 
in anſwer, ſent the biſhop's armour all bloody, as it was, and 


aſked him, whether he knew his ſon's coat? This clear evi- 


dence of the warlike temper of the biſhop, cauſed the pope 
to deſiſt from his ſolicitations, and to fay, ſince he had quit- 
ted the warfare of Chriſt, for that of the world, it was but 
juſt, he ſhould ſuffer the conſequences of fo ill a choice. 
Upon this anſwer, the biſhop deſpairing of affiſtance from 
Rome, compounded for his ranſom, which was ſet at two 
thouſand marks l. 

In the account, the hiſtorians give of this war, the French 
magnify the advantages gained by Philip, and flightly paſs 
over his loſſes. The Engliſh, on the contrary, taking little 
notice of ſeveral engagements, where the others pretend 
Richard was worſted, extol his great ſucceſs. Among other 


advantages, they magnify a victory obtained over his enemy 


between Courcelles and Giſors, which the French ſlightly 


mention, as an event of little importance. They ſay, Philip 


advancing with five hundred horſe to view the encmy, was - 


like to be ſurrounded, and forced to retreat to Gifors with 
ſome precipitation. They add, the bridge of that city fal- 
ling down under him, he was in danger of loſing his life by 
that accident. It is certain, however, Richard tent to Eng- 


land a letter concerning that action, now to be ſcen in the 


collection of the public acts, wherein he boaſts of gaining 
that day a glorious victory. That prince, very probably, 


would not have expreſſed himſelf thus, had he only routed | 


five hundred horſe. Some Engliſh hiſtorians even athrm, that, 
on occaſion of this victory, Richard added to the arms of 
England, the motto, Dieu et mon droit.“ But I can hard- 
ly believe this motto to be ſo ancient, or to owe its original 
to that event. | | 

The forces of the two kings were too much upon an equa- 
lity, for either to hope to make any great progreſs in the war. 
After having ſufficiently tired one another, and found that all 
their advantages amounted only to the taking ſome paultry 
towns, which very often were retaken immediately, they glad- 


ly embraced an opportunity which offered to put an honour- 


able end to the war: and that was by yielding to the 'pope's 
exhortations, who ſent his legate into France, to perſuade 
them to a peace. The pope's aim was to engage them in a 
freſh cruſade, for the recovery of Jeruſalem. But they were 


both too much diſcouraged by the firſt to have any thoughts 


of a ſecond expedition. The legate's arrival however, had 


a good effect, as it procured between the two monarchs a 


truce for five years, which put ſome ſtop to the calamities, 
their ſubjects groaned under. This truce was concluded at 
a conference, where it was agreed, each ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of what was in their hands. 

At this conference Philip feigning to eſpouſe the intereſts 
of Richard, ſhewed him ſome papers, whereby his brother 
prince John, appeared to have ill defigns againſt him. Rich- 
ard, too haſtily giving credit to him, diſpoſletled his brother 
once more of all he had been reſtored to. But John openly 
vindicated himſelf, in ſending to the court of France two 
knights, who offered to maintain by arms, that the prince 


king, arrived at laſt in Italy, where having ſtaid fix months for fear of the 
emperor, they went to Genoa, and embarked for Marſeilles, from whence 
they came to Poictiers. It does not appear that Berenguella, Richard's 
queen, ever came into England. Hoved. | 3 
Neubrigienſis ſays, he was uſed thus by the king, for having incenſe> 
the emperor againſt him whilſt in durance, who cauled him to be loaded oor 
as many irons 2s an as could bear, as he faid himſelt to hole that intercede 
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was falſely accuſed. Philip not thinking fit to accept of other reaſon to induce him to favour his brother, whom be 

the challenge, Richard perceived his brother's innocence, aud had no caule to love, to the prejudice of his nephew, whe, 

reſtored him to his eſtates. title was no leſs juſt than prince John's. In his laſt will, h. 
Whilſt Richard was employed in France, the city of Lon- ordered his body to be interred at Fontevraud, at the fer of 


King Richard ordered all the perſons in it to be hanged, except he that 


don was on a ſudden in great danger, by a {edition raiſed by his father, to teſtify his forrow for the many uncaſineſſes he 
one William Fitzotborn, commonly called William Long- created him during his life. His heart was to be carried tg | 
4 beard, from the great length of his beard. This daring and Roan, for a teſtimony of his affection to the Normans, Bur | 
181 Ieditious man, by affecting continually to be an advocate for his bowels he ordered to be ſent into Poictou, deſiguing tg | 
1 the poor and meaneſt of people, had gained the hearts of the ſhew by that his little eſteem for the Poictevins, with whom 
by populace, who held him in extreme veneration. He made he was diſpleaſed. He left only a natural ſon called Philip | | 
178 uſc of this advantage to raiſe a ſedition in the city, on ac? to whom he bequeathed the lordſhip of Cognac in the dutchy | 
| count of a tax, the burden of which, according to him would of Guienne*, | | 
1 wholly fall on the poor. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Such was the life and death of this valiant prince, who, ſor AY 
0 who was then the julticiary, could not appcaſe the tumult, the greatneſs of his courage, was ſurnamed Cœur-de-Lion 
q 1 without cauſing the principal citizens to take to their arms. After commending his valour, or rather fierceneſs, in vain Ex 
bi. |. Jongbeard, finding himſelf hard preſſed, fled to the church do we ſeek him in any other virtue to afford matter for Pane. | 
IH of St. Mary le Bow, where he was ſeized, and afterwards gyrick. They that praiſe him for his bounty and magniß. | ; 
"4 hanged in chains with nine of his accomplices w. cence, do not conſider, if he was liberal and ſplendid, it vas 
18 Richard's late truce with France, gave him an opportunity at the expence of his ſubjects, from whom he extorted ſeve. c 
ki of going to England, and enjoying ſome repoſe, after all his ral large ſunis by unjuſtifiable means. But on the other hand, | . 
11813 fatigues, ſince his firſt acceſſion to the crown. His preſence we find in him many vices, and ſome of the moſt enormous. 4 
1 was morcover neceflary in England, to reform divers abuſes His rebellion againſt his own father is a blemiſh which my 
1 | crept in during his abſence. This was what he reſolved to juſtly be caſt on his memory. It is even apparent, God | ? 
148 do, but an unexpected accident obſtructed his deſign. A Li- was pleaſed to puniſh him for it, by a continual icene of troy. - h 
"> moſin gentleman, finding in his eſtate a treaſure, which had bles during his ten years reign, and particularly by a fittee f 
Wh been hid there for many ages, the king pretended, as it was months captivity. We find likewiſe in this prince an inſria. ME 
"nt found in a country of which he had the ſovereignty , it be- ble love of money, which proved the cauſe of his death . MR 
1 longed to him. The gentleman was willing to compound the a pride which made him look upon his equals with contempt, ; 
ot matter, by giving him part, but finding be would have the and his inferiors as ſlaves. In fine, if what certain hiſtorian n 
tis whole, applied tw Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, tor pro- ſay of him be true, an unbridled luſt hurried him, not only * 
8 econ, who ſheltered him in his caſtte of Chaluz. Rich- to neglect the queen his wife, in order to abandon himſelf tg G 
Fit ard, who was not uſed to meet with oppoſition from his 1n- an infamous debauchery, bnt even to tins againſt nature, It | , 
10 feriors, marched into le Limoſin, to beitege the caſtle where is affirmed, a poor hermit took the freedom to upbraid him | 0 
off the gentleman had taken refuge. When he came nigh the with that deteſtable crime before his whole court, and con. i ” 
„ place, he went round it, in order to view it. But approach- jure him, in the name of God, to reflect on the deſtruction os Ml 1 
Ts ing too near, one Bertram [Gornon Jan archer, who was up- Sodom. Be this as it will, all thoſe that have writ his lie | 0 
1 on the walls, ſhot him with an arrow in the ſhoulder, cloſe agree, that pride, avarice, and luſt were his three reignins e 
i to his neck“. The wound in itſelf was not mortal, but made vices. It is ſaid that being one day admoniſhed by Full, Ml © 
fi 1o by the un{kilfulaeſs of the ſurgeon that. dreſſed it. It is curate of Neville*, a man famous for his zeal, to throw off MR * 
/| ſaid, the king himſelf by his intemperance helped to inflame theſe wicked habits, which were commonly called his thre: b 
1 it. Be this as it will, the wound gangreened, and he died daughters, he replied jeſtingly, that it was his deſign, and to e 
3 of it the eleventh day v, after enduring great nufery. The that end he reſolved to give the firſt to the templars, the fe. 5 
* caſtle being taken whilſt he was yet alive, and the perſon that cond to the monks, and the third to the biſhops. _ 2 5 
is wounded him brought into his preſence, he aſked him the Richard was tall and well made. His eyes were blue, and in 
ft reaton Why he ſought his life. Bertram replied with an ſparkling, and his hair of a bright yellow, inclining to ret, WM 7 
th „ ſtoniſhing boldnets, it was in revenge of his father and bro- It may be ſaid that England, where he never was above eight P 
10 ther, flain by the king's own hand; and added, he gave God months, during his whole reign, which laſted near ten years, e 
4 thanks for having ſo well ſuccceded, and was ready to under- was very unhappy under his government. He loaded his m 
1 go with pleafure the molt grievous torments, ſince he was ſo ſubjects with frequent impoſitions and exceffive taxes. And 15 
. iortunate as to free the world from tuch a tyrant, Though yet no other benefit accrued to the people for theſe prodigious Wl 4 
3 uch an anſwer was very like to exaſperate the king, the dy- ſums, but a little glory for their king, with which however N 
wh ing prince forgave him, and ordered him to be ſet at liberty, they were fatisfied, as redounding to the honour of the nation. fy 
bY with a preſent of one hundred ſhillings 4. But immediately Ir is remarked, as a thing deſerving particular notice, that : 
10 alter the King's death, Marchad, general of the Flemings, this prince, who reſtored the uſe of the croſs-bow, received R 
i caufed the miſerable wretch to be fleaed alive. his death's wound from that inſtrument, as if heaven intend- WE « 
Io Before he died, Richard made his will, leaving his king- ed to puniſh him for reviving that diabolical invention. But f 
1 dom with all his other dominions and three parts in four of I queſtion whether this remark is built on a good foundation. 1 
IT his money, to his brother- John, reſerving the reſt for the We have obſerved the Engliſh made uſe of the croſs-bow in : 
11.0 poor and his domeſticks. He had formerly at Meſſina ſet- the conqueſt of Ireland, in the reign of Henry II. and it is far 
. tled matters otherwiſe, and made his nephew Arthur duke of not likely they ſhould diſcontinue it, in the few years that cit 
Ih Bretagne his heir. This appears in his letter from thence to were ſince paſſed. = - 5 
f | (i the pope, now to be ſeen in the collection of the public acts. Richard was the firſt king of England, who carried in his 15 
| 1 Zut probably, the fear of raifing commotions in his domini- ſhield three lions paſlant, wherein he was imitated by his fuc- Wa 
| If ons made him alter his mind. Indeed there could be no ceflors*. | | | 77 
14 | * Bis body being ſtolen away, and buried, his followers pretended that had wounded him. Knighton, 2413. | be 
1 miraeles were wrought at his grave; but guards being let at the place, and r At Fontevraud, were his body was interred with a gilt image, vere c, 
F | # 1 de that came tinther to pray, ſoundly beuten, for their pains, the cheat thele ſix verſes, written in gold letters, containing his greateſt and mot gc- ob 
bl | was ſcen through, and people quickly lett off their devotions to the pretend- rious achievements : as his victory over the Sicilians; his conqueſt ot C. 1 
y lj g ec lit, Diceto. About this time lived alſo the famous Robin Hood, with prus ; the finking of the great Galeaſs oi the Saracens; (which he mere * 
U . his companion Little John, who are {ard to intett Yorkſhire with their rob- he was ſailing trom Cyprus to the Holy Land 37 the taking of the Baby len ® 
[ th bores, Some will have him to have been of a great family, and reduced to caravan, and the defending of Joppa againſt the infidels. 10 
q ah that conſe of life by riotous living. He never hurted either man or wo- | - 7 
mt | nn, (pared the poor, and robbed only the rich. Proclamation being iſtucd Seribitur hoc tumulo, rex auree, laus tua, tota un 
e oat againſt him, he tell fick at the nunnery of Berkely, and defiring to be Aurea, materia conveniente nota oh Wa 
[ 1 let blood, was betray ech, and bled to death,----In 1197. king Richard gave Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, Dromo >, 
„ Richard viſhop of Durham, leave to coin money in that city. The ſame Year Tertia, Carvana quarta, ſuprema Joppe. eye 
5 2 he a great tamine, and mortality throughout England, Durmg this Supprefff Siculi, Cyprus peſſundata, Dromo G Ian 
. IG ng NANCY 1 my Ak Ts Valeri, 5 Of corn. exported from Merſus, Carvana capta, retenta Joppe. : wer 
1 Raglan, i ordered all the people belonging to thoſe veſlels to be hanged. Camd, Rem. p. 35% | Dix 
he country of Limoſin was held of the dutchy of Guienne, Rapin, He is ſaid by Brampton to have alſo received the ſame admonition fru a 
Hoveden tays, it was Vidomar himfelf that found it upon his own eftate, p. the archbiſhop of Roan, and to have returned the ſame antwer. this 
799. : : t See the great ſeals of each king in Sandford and Speed. It doc? nes * 
v Diceto (che, the perion who wounded him was named Peter Bazil, p. appear that the Norman kings of England, Richard's predecetlors, Pore any fal 
725.5 and Gervas, that it was one John Sabraz, Ile ſays moreover, that arms, at leaſt ſuch as are aſcribed to them. This is atteſted by a le w_ _ 
K chard was Wounded not at Chaluz, but at the ſiege of a caſtle in Angou— antiquary. « ] cannot find (lays he) cither by monuments, C0118, ſeals, Yo for. 
lolme, named Nantrum, p. 1628. K alt, Hemingford makes Richard to “ any cotemporary author, that ſuch arms as are aſſigned to cut [2709 "ad; 
have been wounded Near the catile of Galliard which he had lately built in „ Norman kings, were in uſe with theſe ſeveral princes, but in _ mi 
tae itle of Andeli. The king of France having ſeized that cattle, king Rich- « lowing ages did atlign or fix them upon the Norman line, to dias! 1 
ard went to retake it, and there received his death's wound. « it from the ſucceeding Plantagenets, that did bear Gules, thice Cs, nd 
Ie died April 6.  Brompt. e pafſant, gardant, Or.” Sandtord. gen. hiſt, p. 1.----1 or avout tall 
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During this reign, the city of London began to put on 
a new face with reipect to its government ®, and was divided 


zein to the badges, which people painted for diſtinction ſake, upon their 
ors ds; or coats of armour, in thoſe mad expeditions in the eaſt, called the 
| eh. See Dugdale's preface to Baron. vol. 1. p. 4. col. 2, Tyrrel's 
+ of England. vol. 2. p. 36. Spelman Aſpilogia, &c. 
In the firſt year of king Richard, 1189, the citizens of London obtained 
be governed by two bailifts, or ſherifts ; and alſo to have a mayor to be 
n their principal governor. The two firſt bailiffs or ſheriffs, were Henry Corn- 
| hill, and Richard Raynere ; and the firſt mayor was Henry Fitzalwin, who 
| continued mayor above twenty-four years. See Stow's ſurvey, vol. 2. book 


J | 6 P. 100, &c. | 
ne next great branch of the revenue was, V. fines, oblatas, and amer- 
ir MT cncots of many kinds, in civil and criminal cafes, and for the foreſt, It 


; ſurpriſing to ſee, how numerous the fines and amerciaments, appearing 


in upon the revenue rolls of the ancient times, were. As to fines for the foreſt, 
in i ſuffices to obſerve, that, by the revenue rolls of Henry II. and Richard 
Co I. and king John, an ample revenue was raiſed, by 1 defaults, pur- 
1 | eftures, &c. As to the fines in civil and criminal caſes, they may be 
i reduced to theſe three general heads : fines for liberties, fines in law pro- 
N dcedings, and fines of a mixt nature. But firit it may be obſerved, after a 
Cn fne was preferred and accepted, if the PE could not have the thing for 
d, | hich be fined, he was then acquitted of the fine, in ſuch like words; 
18. | {4 non debet inde ſummoneri quia non habuit rectum nec habere potuit. 
However, a fmall fine was ſometimes paid for ſuch acquittal, When the 
oy party obtained the thing for which he fined, he was wont to have the king's 
0 ö mtr made to him. If the party fining, failed in payment of his fine, 
u- be could not have his charter for the thing deſired. When a fine was pre- 
en | fried and refuſed, if the party offered an addition, it was called cremen- 
15 tum finis- 1. As for fines of the firſt ſort, for grants and confirmations of 
30 | liberties, franchiſes, and exemptions, there are numberleſs inſtances on the 
b; revenue rolls. 2. The fines in law proceedings were likewiſe very nume- 
pt, E rous, and brought in a very conſiderable revenue. The ſeveral inſtances 
ing may be reduced to theſe heads: fines to have juſtice and right, fines for 
Wy | writs, pleas, trials, and judgments; fines for expedition, or ſpeeding their 
mY | right, Fines for {topping, or delay of pleas, trials, and judgments. Some- 
(0 tines the parties litigant preferred the crown a certain portion out of the 
It | debts which they recovered. Some preferred half, others a fourth, or ſome 
im other proportional part, in order to have or recover the ſame at law. Here 
ve may fee the occaſion of this clauſe in king John's and Henry III. 's magna 
ON | charta, viz. nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus, rectum vel 
0 | fuſtitiam. By means of this clauſe, exceſſive fines to have juſtice were mo- 
life | derated, and actual denial of right and delaying of it, which before, upon 
ing pꝛy ing of money or fines, uſed to be practiſed, were quite taken away, or by 
118 degrees brought into diſuſe. Moderate fines for having juſtice were con- 
OY. | fantly paid, as well after the great charters as before. 3. Fines of a mixt 
Oil | nature. Many fines were made for leave to hold or quit certain offices or 
re ballywicks, For licences of divers kinds, eſpecially to marry, or not to be 
| tg | compelled to marry, &. Many fines were made relating to trade or mer- 
N chandiſe, with its incidents. Hither alſo refer the fines and diſmes, paid 
as | by merchants upon ſeveral occafions, of which hereafter. - Beſides theſe 
fnes for licences, there were others, that may be called miſcellaneous, as be- 
and | ing of divers forts: as for the concord of a duel, for opening a mine, &c. 
red. | There were allo fines for the king's favour, and that he would remit his diſ- 
| WT picifure. For the king's protection and aid. To obtain his mediation or 
ght . 1 2 , = ; 3 SY . . 2 
D | interpolal in men's affairs. To have ſeizin or reſtitution of their lands or 
Als, chattels, and that men might not be diſſeized. Fines were made that men 
His might be diſcharged out of priſon, and replevyed or bailed to the cuſtody of 
Abd kwtul men. For acquittals in divers cates. Concurrent fines were, when 
| | both parties fined to obtain the ſame thing: counter fines, when two parties 
125 fined, one for a thing, the other againſt it. I ſhall conclude this head with 
ver MF obſerving, that men fined for reſpite of knighthood ; and ſhall ſubjoin the 
jon. form of the ſummons, to take knighthood directed to the ſneriff. Rex 
that | © vicecomitt Norf. & Suff. ſalutem. Præcipimus tibi, quod, vilis literis iſtis 
9 per totam ballivam tuam clamari facias, quod omnes illi qui de nobis 
wed „ ienent in capite feudum unius militis vel 25 and milites non ſunt, ci- 
end- ua feſtum natalis domini anno regni noſtr decimo nono arma capiant & 
But «* ſe milites fiert faciant ficut tenementa ſua que de nobis tenent diligunt. 
Fon * Teſte rege apud Wallingford, vie die Nov.” Clauſ. 19 Hen. III. 
90 And as it was utual to ſet amercement for not taking knighthood after ſum- 
WAR mons, ſo the king ſometimes ſeized the lands of military tenants for the 
it 18 me reaſon. I proceed now to the revenue ariſing by miſericordias or amer- 
that ciunents; which in ancient times are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from fines 
by a nice obſerver. It is likely there was ſome difference between a miſeri- 
7 0 cord and amerciament. For inſtance, it was called an amerciament, after 
1 it was reduced to a certain ſum, and a miſericordia, both before and after- 
lue- wards, When a miſericordia (or diſcretionary fine) was reduced to a cer— 
dun ſum, it was ſaid to be admeaſured, or affeered, e. g. Warinus de 
| Quedic debet C Marcas de miſericordia, fed poſtea ammenſuratas fuit per 
jufticihrium & Barones ad LX Marcas. Mag. Rot. 9 Joh. By magna 
To charta, earls and barons are not to be amerced unleſs by their peers, and ac- 
: oi. Wh <fing to their treſpaſs. Concerning amerciaments in general, it may be 
Er oblerred, it was frequent for ſome perſons to be amerced for the treſpaſſes 
11 4 or defaults of others. Lords of ſeigneuries for their men, and for ſuch as 
1 vere de manupaſtu uo; tedings and frank-pledges, for ſuch as were within 
5 their teding or frank- pledge, and the like. When general amerciaments were 
ſet upon hundreds, towns, &c. for murders or the like; ſo much thereof as 
Fis charged upon lands within the {aid hundred, &c. which the king held 
n demean, was diicharged of courte, Lands holden by the queen, were 
«0 free from common amerciament. Several barons and lords of ſeigneuries 
lad the like freedom by charter, probably, from the king. Barons of the 
cachequer had freedom from common amerciaments for their lands and te- 
Wants, by their privilege of fitting at the exchequer. Eccleſiaſtical fees 
"ere likewiſe exempt from the ſame, and other perſons by virtue of charters, 
| Vivers lords of ſeigncurics were, by charter, intitled to have to their own 
bum le the amerciaments that aroſe within their ſeigneury. However, the 
Hels were to claim the ſame at the exchequer. This is frequently done at 
5 na Bn Gy, Amerciaments pro foreſta, and in criminal and common pleas, are 
re any "7 numerous on the revenue rolls, theſe laſt containing many things uſe- 
ME mand hiſtorical, as the curious reader may ſee in Maddox's hiſtory of the 
. txchequer, &. Theſe amerciaments were for murders and manſlaughters, 
lhre e midemeanors, for difſeizins, for recreancy, for non- appearance, for falſe 
it ſol⸗ nagments, for not making purſuit on hue and cry : to theſe may be added, 
vil mkellancous amerciaments for treſpaſſes of divers kinds, 
oth lhe next great branch of the revenew was VI. aid, ſcutages, tallages, 
4-4 4 cuſtams. In former times the preſtations or e dee to the king were 
tha led by ſeyeral names, as dencgelt, aid, donum, athſa, ſcutage tallage; and 
0115 
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into ſeveral corporations or ſocieties, or as they are called at 
preſent companies. 


in ſucceeding times, ſubſidy, quinzime, vintiſm, &c. ſeveral of the former 
then continuing iti uſe, I ſhall begin with the aid payable out of the baro- 
nes and military fees, which was an honourable ſervice or duty, rendered 


by a free vaſſal to his lord. There were thice forts of aid due to the crown” 


of common right, or by reaſon of ſeigneury. Aid to make the king's eldeſt 
ſon a knight, to marry his eldeſt daughter, and to ranſom his perſon, when 
taken in war. Theſe aids were rendered to the king by all perfons, who 
held of him in capite; that is, immediately, tine medio. All the king's te- 


, hants were to pay aid, whether they held in ſervitio, or in dominico; that is 


in elder times, aid was to be rendered by perfons, who held of the king im- 
mediately by barony, or knight's ſervice, or by ſerjcanty, with knioht's ſer- 
vice annexed ; and by perſons who held of the king immediately, either by 
rent ſervice, ſocage, or other ſervice, that was not military, whether they 
lived upon the lands that were antient demean, or upon honours and lands 
eſcheated to the king, and upon the lands of his wardſhips or purchatvs, 
K. William I. took tix ſhillings of each hide, through England. K, Henry I. 
took three ſhillings for each hide, as aid pur fille marier. But, for want of 
requiſite notices concerning theſe aids, nothing diſtinctly can be learnt of 
them. The firſt that gives us any inſight into theie matters, is an aid levied 
by Henry II. for the marriage of his daughter Maud, to the duke of Saxony; 
namely, one mark per fee. It was paid by the ſeveral barons and knights, 
holding in capite, according to the number of their reſpective tees. In ot. 
der to the due levying this aid, the barons and tenants in capite were come 
manded to certify to the king what fees they had, how many ot the vid, and 
how many of the new feoffment, and of whom the ſame were holden. Theſe 
certificates were called cartz baronum, and were ordered to be laid up in 
the exchequer, a hutch being made to keep them. But the originals are not 
now to be found, except that of the biſhop of Chicheiter. The contents 01 
many other certificates may be ſeen in an orderly manner in the red book ot 
the exchequer. The fees of the new feoftment were ſinall, and paid but 
twelve ſhillings per fee, when thoſe of the old paid twenty ſhillings. The 
temporal barons and tenants in capite, were generally charged to the aid for 
the number of fees in their certificates. But if no certificates were ſent, 
they were charged according to what appeared by the king's records, or tet- 
timony of his officers. It was the ſame with the biſhops and abbots. Bur 
it may be obſerved, that ſeveral ecclefiaſtical perſons, beſides the aid for their 
fees rendered a farther ſum, under the terms de promiſſione ſui, "Che ſame, 
Maddox obſerved, was ſometimes paid alſo by Fog and therefore thinks, 
when it was paid by the laity, it was a donum ; and when by ecclefiaiticks, 
donum prælatorum. When aid was collected, if it could not by fome caſual 
impediment, be rendered by the tenant to his lord, it might be paid to the 
king, though he was not his immediate lord. The vacant bifhopricks and 
abbeys of royal foundation rendered aid, being reckoned among the et- 
cheats. It was alſo paid by the towns and manors, or lands, which the king 
held in demean, and was actually aſſeſſed by the juſticiers itinerant, or with 
their approbation. King Richard I. levied an aid for the ranſom of his 
perſon. It was paid by the tenants in capite, under the name of ſcutage, at 
the rate of twenty ſhillings per fee. Another part of this aid was auſwered 
at the exchequer, by the name of hidage, by which was meant the aid charg- 


ed on lands holden by other ſervice, than that of the ſhield. In Edward 


IT.'s reign, hidage imported either tenure in ſocage, or other inferior tenure, 
and was oppoſed to tenure in chivalry, This hidage was affefſed by the king's 
juſticiaries, and is expreſsly ſaid to be raiſed in aid of the king's ranſom. 
The carucage paid for the ſame ranſom, is likewiſe called an aid. King 


Henry III. had an aid to make his eldeſt fon a knight, forty ſhillings of 


every knight's fee. This aid was paid to the king by his tenants in capite, 
and to the king's tenants in capite, by ſuch perſons as held of them in capite, 
by knight's ſervice, When the king's tenants in capite paid aid to him, he 
uſed to grant them, that they might receive aid prorata of their tenants in 
capitee. It was uſual, (in and after Henry III's reign) for the king's ſaid 
tenants to have a writ, commanding the ſheriff to aſſiſt them to levy the aid 
on the perſons, that held of them in capite. The aid to make a fon a knight, 
or for marrying a daughter, was not demandable from lands held either in 
frankalmoigne, or ſocage. Beſides theſe three noted aids, there were alto 
other aids, which appear to be of a different kind. In the fifth of Stephen, 
an aid was paid to the crown by the burghs or towns. This aid ſeems to 
have been a yearly payment, and indeed, it is accounted for in the like for- 
mal words, wherein annual ferms are wont to be. In accounting for the 
aid of the preſent year, they ſaid, reddit compotum de auxilio ; for the year 
next before, reddit compotum de preterito auxilio ; and for the third year, 
raddit compotum de veteri auxilio ; which were the words uſed in account- 
ing for firms. An aid was rendered at this time alſo (as it ſeems) by the 
counties of the like fort. Theſe aids were aſſeſſed by the juſticiers itenerant. 
King Richard I. took five ſhillings out of every carue, or hide of land, 
through all England. This aid is called tallagium by Hoveden, In pro- 
ceſs of time the word aid came to be uſed in a large indefinite ſenſe; and 
there came into uſe a new word, ſubſidium, which was not at all, or not 


frequently uſed in the more ancient times. A ſubſidy was granted to Ed- 


ward II. for his war with Scotland. It is called a donum. The city ot 
London paid two thouſand marks. Beſides the general aids, or thoſe, which 
were per communem aſſiſam Angliz, extending through the whole kingdom, 
there were certain aids impoſed upon the demeans, eſcheats, &c. of particu- 
lar counties or places, for certain purpoſes relating to thoſe counties or 
places. An aid by way of hidage, was laid on Devon and Cornwall, for 
the ſiege of the iſle of William de Mariſco. Inferior lords of ſeigneuris 
had of their tenants, the three notable aids, to make his eldeit ſon a 

knight, to marry his eldeſt daughter, and to ranſom his perſon. They had 
alſo of their tenants upon occaſion, other aids, as to enable them to pay 
their relief or ſeizin, or other fine to the king, and alſo to pay their debts, 

This was done by the king's letters patent, directed to the tenants. But it 
may be noted, theſe were only letters of requeſt, For it is provided by 
king John's charter, that the king ſhould not tor the future grant to any one 

leave to take an aid of his freemen, fave in the three caſes above mentioned, 

The revenue ariſing from ſerutage and tallage, will be ſpoken of in the nex: 

coin note. 


King Richard I. is repreſented as a INE rather than a refiner of the 
Engliſh coins. And indeed bis parade in the Holy Land, with his ranſom, was 
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The reigns of king JoHN and HENRY III. Containing the ſpace of ſeventy three years, with tl 
| ſtate of the church from 1154 to 1272. 


7. JO H N ſurnamed LackLaNnD®. 


HOUGH Richard had made his brother heir to 

all his dominions, John's right was not thereby ren- 
dered inconteſtable. How abſolute ſoever a prince may be 
in his life time, as ſoon as his eyes are cloſed, his laſt will 
is no further regarded, than as conſonant to the laws, unleſs 
ſupported by force. In the affair of Richard's inheritance, 
two queries offered, not eaſy to be decided. The firſt was, 
whether, according to law, Arthur, duke of Bretagne, as 
repreſenting his father Geoffrey, elder brother to John, had 
not as much or more right than his uncle John, who was one 
degree nearer. The ſecond query was, whether, in caſe the 
laws favoured the nephew, Richard had power to diſpoſe of 
his dominions by a will contrary to cuſtom. 

Two things rendered the deciſion of theſe queries very 
difficult. Firſt, the diverſity between the laws of the ſeveral 
ſtates, this ſucceſſion confiſted of. Secondly, in the kingdom 
of England, the largeſt and moſt confiderable part, there was 
no ſettled law concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown, by 
which the kings were allowed or debarred the power of 
diſpoſing of it as they pleaſed. And if, for want of fuch a 
law, the Engliſh hiſtory had been ſearched for examples to 
eſtabliſh a precedent, that method would have been no leſs 
perplexing. From the conqueſt to the time I am ſpeaking 
of, there had been no occaſion to eſtabliſh or exclude the 
right of repreſentation in reſpect to the crown. It is very 
true, that in running over the times of the Saxon empire, 
ſeveral inſtances might have been found, but as there were 
others directly oppoſite, it was not eaſy to decide the matter 


from thence. Beſides it was now above a hundred years 


fince the Saxon laws and cuſtoms were in force, the Normans 
having introduced a new 1yſtem into the kingdom. The 
ſtrongeſt argument in favour of John was, that, there being 
no eſtabliſhed law concerning this matter, his title was as 
good as Arthur's, and moreover, he had for him king Rich- 
ard's will, But on the other hand, in moſt of the provinces 
poſſeſſcd by the Engliſh in France, the right of repreſenta- 
tion in the lineal deſcent was generally received. This affair 
therefore would have been liable to great diſcuſſions, had it 
been to be determined in a court of juſtice, or in the general 
aſſembly of the ſtates, by an impartial judgment. But John 
not thinking proper to commit his right to the deciſion of 
any tribunal, took a courſe, which to him ſeemed not ſo un- 


certain, He believe his right indiſputable, or perhaps his 


ambition would not permit him to be more ſcrupulous to his 
nephew, than he had been with regard to the king his bro- 
ther. Be this as 1t will, he judged that diligence was a more 
effectual means to gain his point than a deciſion which might 
be to his diſadvantage. He had with him beyond ſea, two 
men, who ſeemed proper inſtruments for his defigns, by rea- 
ſon of their great intereſt in England. The firſt was Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the other William Marſhal, af- 
terwards car] of Pembroke. Theſe two lords being wholly 
devoted to his ſervice, whether becauſe they believed his title 
good, or for other private reaſons, promiſed to uſe all their 
credit in his favour. Not to loſe time, which to him was ſo 
precious, he diſpatched them forthwith into England, en- 
joining them to act in concert with the queen his mother, 
and the chief juſticiary, who had been for ſome time in his 
intereſts, As for queen Eleanor, though it ſeemed ſhe 


jo very chargeable, that it 33 no wonder to find him put to all imaginable 
tutts tor muluplying his money at home. However his money is very rare. 
His penny in peed, is very remarkable, having two faces, inſcribed x1cvus 
R : 21 8 REX. And on the reverie, AV:: ON. N:: NICO. And REX AN GI. 
Reverſe, LOXDON, three pellets, in each quarter of the croſs. In the fifth 
year of this reign, Bennet, fon of Ifaac, a Jew, ſtands charged on the re- 
venue rolls with a hundred pounds and one mark of gold, de obol. murſce 
or murſcii for a fine, The words are: “ Benedictus filius Iſaac debet Cl 
„ & } inaream auri de obol. muſce vel x. marcas argenti, pro fine ſuo de car- 
„tis Aaron emptis a cancellario.“ Mag. Rot. 5. R. I. Rot. 3. a. m. 1. a lit- 
tle lower in the roll it was written muſcu, But what was meant by oboli de 
muſce, Maddox ſays he cannot find. 


5 


ſhould have been in ſuſpence, between her ſon and gran. 
ſon, there was a ſecret reaſon which biaſſed her in favour ,; 
her ſon : namely, her fear that if Arthur aſcended the thront 
his mother Conſtantia would ſeize the adminiſtration of af. 
fairs, during her ſon's minority, then but thirteen yer; 
old. Her high ſpirit would have made her extreme; 
uneaſy, if ſhe had been obliged to live under her daughter. 
in-law. | 

The four perſons on whom John relied, ſerved him with 
zeal and ſucceſs. The juſticiary had great power during the 
inter-regnum. The archbiſhop was at the head of the clcroy, 
Eleanor was beloved and reſpected in the kingdom, aud 
William Marſhal was a lord diſtinguiſhed by his merit, 
though not yet by his dignities. After concerting together 
the propereſt methods to ſerve the prince effectually, they 
laboured to gain the magiſtrates of the cities and towns b. 
Their aim was, by their help to win the people, that they 
might afterwards meet with leſs oppoſition from the noble, 
Their endeavours being crowned with all the ſucceſs they 
expected, they thought themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to ſun. 
mon the leſſer nobility to take the oath to John. There 
were but few that refuſed it, as well becauſe they imagined 
it agreeable to the general ſentiment of the nation, as be- 
cauſe they were acquainted with the young duke of Bre- 
tagne, who had never been in England. Theſe two firſt 
ſteps being taken, the biſhops and barons were ſummoned to 
take the ſame oath, but theſe were not ſo eaſily managed. 
Befides that, many queſtioned whether John's pretentions 


were juſt, they looked upon themſelves as the proper judges 


in the affair, inſtead of being obliged to ſubmit to the dcci- 
ſions of others. However, as the people had now declared 
for John, they did not think themſelves in a condition abſo- 
lutely to refuſe taking the oath. Accordingly, on pretencc 
of examining into the laws of the realm they demandet a 
delay. In the mean time, believing a civil war unayoidable, 
they began to fortify their caſtles ©, and make preparations 
to ſupport the moſt rightful cauſe, or at leaſt, that which to 
them ſeemed moſt agrecable to their intereſt, Theſe pro- 
ceedings alarmed the prince's friends. As they knew he was 
not beloved, they were apprehenſive, the barons were deter- 
mined to oppoſe him. To prevent this deſign, they convened 


at Northampton an aſſembly general, where they ulcd theit 


utmoſt endeavours to gain thoſe they moſt ſuſpected % A. 
mong other things, they promiſed in John's name, that be | 
would fully reſtore all the rights and privileges of the nobles 
and people. This promiſe, joined to others privately made 
to the moſt obſtinate, produced the defired effect. All the 
lords unanimouſly engaged to ſwear fealty to John, and 
that means the whole kingdom was well diſpoſed in his le. 
vour before his arrival. An embaſly ſent at this time from 
the king of Scotland to demand Northumberland e, gave 
ſome uneaſineſs to thoſe that were at the helm. They wee 
afraid, he intended to take advantage of ſo favourabie 4 
juncture, to become maſter of that country, as indeed, it 
would have been very eaſy, England not being then in con. 
dition to maintain a war. However, they found means t 
content the embaſſadors with fair words, promiſing them, 
as ſoon as John was arrived, he would give their maſter 
ſatisfaction. 1 | 


King Henry his father gave him that nickname, becauſe he left hum !! 
his will no lands nor inheritance, but recommended him to be provided 19! 
by his elder brother. Brompt. „ 

» Homines regni tam de civitatibus, quam de burgis, & comics, & 
barones, & liberè tenentes. Hoved. NY 

© All the biſhops, earls, and barons that had caſtles, furniſhed them 4 
arms and proviſions. Hoved. | 15 

4 David, brother to the king of Scots, Richard, ex] of Clare, Nanu 
earl of Cheſter, William, carl of Tuteſbury, Waleran, carl of Warwick, 
Roger, conſtable of Cheſter, William de Mowbray, &c. Hoved. 

© And Cumberland, with their appurtenances, Hoved. Thomas 
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RAPING HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 


Whilſt John's adherents were labouring for him in Eng- 
land, he himſelf was not idle in France, where he was de- 
tained by two important affairs. The firſt was a negotia- 
tion with Robert of Turnham, who had the cuſtody of 
Richard's treaſure in the caſtle of Chinon, of which he was 
willing to ſee the iſſue, before he croſſed the ſea. He was 
at length ſo fortunate as to gain that officer, who delivered 
him the money in his keeping, and ſurrendered to him the 
two important cities of Saumur and Chinon, of which he 
was governor. The other affair which kept John beyond 
{ca, was to cauſe himſelf to be owned for ſovereign by the 

rovinces, the Engliſh held in France, Though in England 
eyery thing went to his wiſh, it was not ſo in France, where 
voung Arthur his nephew created him great uncaſineſs. 
Befides his natural right to theſe provinces, it was to be 
feared, the King of France would aſſiſt him with all his 
forces to take poſſeſſion. And indeed, nothing could be 
more advantageous for that monarch, than to fee them 
rent from the Engliſh monarchy. Moreover, all ſeemed 
inclined to favour Arthur. The governor of Angiers had 
already delivered that place to him, and all the lords of 
Poictou, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, were reſolved to 
acknowledge him for ſovereign E. Thus John ſaw himſelf 
excluded from a great part of his brother's inheritance, As 
this example might prove of dangerous conſequence with 
regard ro Normandy, and even have ſome influence in Eng- 
land, John was in great perplexity. However, as he had 
Richard's treaſure in his hands, he ſeaſonably uſed it to gain 
the principal lords of Normandy. By the fame means, he 
levied an army, and laid fiege to Mans, which had fided 
with the duke of Bretagne. This place not making a long 
reſiſtance, he believed it neceſſary to ſtrike a terror into the 
Normans, by an inſtance of ſeverity, which ſhould frighten 
them from declaring againſt him. For that purpoſe, he or- 
dered the walls of Mans to be razed, and the chief burghers 
made priſoners. Theſe rigorous proceedings had the defired 


effect. However inclined the Normans were to Arthur, 


| they thought it prudent to ſubmit to his uncle, in order to 
avoid the impending evil. As ſoon as they had taken this 
| reſolution, John came to Roan, where he was crowned 


duke of Normandy h by the archbiſhop of that city, who 


| had been a great inſtrument in diſpoſing the people in his 
| favour. | 

It was by no means proper for John to think of reducing 
| the other provinces in France, before he had taken pofleſſion 
| of the crown of England. Beſides that, a too long delay 
might be prejudicial to him, ſo great an undertaking would 
| be impracticable, without the aſſiſtance of the Englith. He 
was determined therefore to paſs the fea, and arriving at 
| London the 25th of May, he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
next day in Weſtminſter abbey. Before the ceremony be- 
| gan, Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made the following 
ſpeech to the lerds and people aſſembled. 

N O perſon can have a right to the crown of this king- 
“dom, unleſs after humbly invoking God's Holy Spirit, 
he be farſt unanimouſly elected for his extraordinary vir- 
tues, and then ſolemnly anointed king after the example 
of Saul and David, whom God was pleaſed to ſet over his 
people, though neither was ſon of a king, or royally de- 
icended. The former was choſen for his valour, the lat- 
ter for his humility and piety ; 1t pleaſed God that ſuch 
as were to be cloathed with ſovereign power, ſhould be 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by their virtues. If therefore any 
one of the family of the late king excels the reſt, we 
ought readily to conſent to his election. I ſpeak this in 

favour of the noble duke John here preſent, brother to 
our illuſtrious king Richard, who died without iſſue. 
This prince, being endowed with all ſorts of virtues, and 
© particularly with great valour and prudence, as well in re- 
* ſpe of his merits as birth, with the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, we ele& king.“ 

After this ſhort harangue, the archbiſhop ſet the crown on 
John's head, having firſt adminiſtered to him the cuſtomary 
bath. The biſhop of Durham proteſted againſt the coronati- 
on, as done in the abſence of the archbiſhop of Vork. But 
tais pretenſion, being founded ncither on law nor cuſtom, was 
not regarded. | | 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſpeech well deſerves ſome 
iemarks. Several pretend to prove from thence, that by e- 
letion only the kings of England in thoſe days aſcended the 
lone. They ground their opinion upon the archbiſhop's 


Thomas de Furnes, nephew to Robert de Turnham, = 

: eclaring it to be the light and cuſtom of thoſe territories,. for the ſon 
0 the elder brother deceaſed, to ſucceed before the younger. Hoved, M, 
is. 


* On April 2 sth. He wes girt with the ſword of that dukedom (as M. 
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declaring it, on ſo ſolemn an occafion without any oppoſition; 
They urge likewiſe the filence of the prince elected, who muſt 
have been offended at ſo bold an affertion, if he had not been 
ſatisfied, the people had ſuch a right. But I do not ſee hoy 
this conſequence ,can be drawn, Hubert takes upon him to 
declare, John comes to the crown only by election, without 
the ſtates appearing to have been firſt conſulted abour it: 
Nay, it does not appear, that after he had ended his ſpeech. 
he ſo much as aſked the aflembly's opinion bur proceeded im- 
mediately to the coronation of the King, upon the people's 
acclamations, who were got together to ſee the ceremony. 
Beſides, if John was elected at that time, whence is it that 
all England had already {worn fealty to him? Was it uſual 
to take the oath before the election? Do we find any ſuch 
thing practiſed in elective kingdoms ? Moreover, if the right 
of election was then eſtabliſhed in England, what made the 
archbiſhop alledge the examples of Saul and David > Would 
it not have been more to the purpoſe to produce thoſe of the 
former kings of England? But of theſe he ſays not a Word. 
He contents himſelf with inſiſting upon the examples of the 
two kings of Ifracl, much more proper to eftabliſh a nev 
right than to prove its antiquity. There arc even ſome au— 
thors that affirm, the whole aſſembly was extremely ſurprit- 
ed at the archbiſhop's diſcourſe : adding, that after the cere- 
mony, being aſked the reaſon of ſo extraordinary a proceeding, 
he replied, that he foreſaw John would bring the Kingdoin 
into great confuſion, and therefore had judged it proper to le 
him know, that he mounted the throne by election, and no 
by hereditary ſucceſſion, to the end he might always remen:- 
ber, that thoſe who gave him the crown, had likewiſe the 
power to take it away. If this particular was certain, the 
right of election would be overthrown by the archiſhop's own 
words. For there is no need of any private reaſons for the 
uſe of a right, when it is certainly eſtabliſhed, But ir is not 
likely that Hubert had the gift of foreſccing what did not 
happen till ſeveral years after. | | 

To underſtand the motive of this ſpeech, we need only 
conſider the circumſtances of this pretended election. Hu— 
bert was entirely in John's intereſt. The buſineſs was to pro- 
cure that prince a crown, to which the duke of Bretagne had 
pretenſions, not altogether groundleſs. However, by pro- 
miles or threats the Engliſh were brought to ſwear to John. 
It was not proper therefore to ſay, he aſcended the throne by 
hereditary right, fince the queſtion between him and Arthur 
had been neither examined nor decided. Conſequently it 
would have been acting contrary to John's intereſt to revive 
it. But it was very advantageous for him to mount the throne 
by a ſort of election, upon a double account. Firſt, as 
it gave him a title to his coronation : ſecondly, as it gained 
him the people of England, who were thereby more likely 
to ſupport their choice, than maintain him in his pretended 
hereditary right, which was liable to many difficulties. 

John was thirty-two years of age when he came to the fo 
much defired crown, but which, by the juſt judgment of 
God, ſerved only to render him more unhappy. During the 
whole courſ af his reign, he met with nothing but misfor- 
tunes, and thoſe of the moſt terrible, having to deal with 
three irreconcileable enemies, Philip Auguſtus king of France, 
pope Innocent III. and the barons of his own realm. The 
firſt ſtript him of almoſt all the provinces held by his prede- 
ceflors in France. The ſecond wreſted from him the crown 
of England, and though he reſtored it afterwards, it was up- 
on the terms of a diſhonourable homage. In fine, the barons 
of England compelled him to give up all prerogatives enjoy- 
ed by his predeceſſors fince William the Conqueror. Theſe 
are the three principal events of this reign, the particulars 
whereof I am going to relate, as briefly as the ſubject will 
permit. 

As ſoon as John was crowned, his firſt care was to reward 
thoſe who had been inſtrumental in placing him on the throne. 
William Marſhal was created earl of Pembroke ; Geoftrey 
Fitzpeter, the juſticiary, received the title of earl of Ei- 
ſex. Archbiſhop Hubert conſidered as a recompence, the 
office of high chancellor, conferred on him by the king 


though many were of opinion, his accepting it was a diſpa- 


ragement to his eccleſiaſtical dignity. Indeed, chancellors 
had -been made archbiſhops of Canterbury, for inſtance 
Thomas Becket; but this was the firſt time an archbiſhop 
was inveſted with the chancellorſhip '. 

The new king being ſecure of the Engliſh, ſtaid no longer 
in the kingdom than was neceflary to amuſe the king of Scot- 


Paris expreſſes it) in the cathedral of Roan, and the archbiſhop put on his 
head a golden circle, or coronet, adorned all round with golden roles, curi- 
ouſly wrought, He took an oath at tha ſame time, which fee in Hove, 


N 92. 
K if Hubert was chancellor in the laſt reign, 


King 
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land. This prince was very urgent for the reſtitution of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and threatened to carry 
war into thoſe counties, unleſs he had ſpeedy ſatisfaction. 
John had no deſign to comply with his demands, but how- 
ever, did not think proper to reject them at ſuch a juncture. 
To free himſelf from this difficulty, he choſe to perſuade him 
to be ſatisfied with a general promiſe, till his urgent affairs 
in France permitted him to enter into a negociation with him. 
Indeed this was his only courſe, fince he could not relinquifh 
his affairs in France, without danger of loſing all. | 

Conftance, mother of Arthur, perceived by John's proceed- 
ings, that he defigned to ſeize all the provinces in France 
poſſeſſed by Henry II. and Richard. But as ſhe found her- 
ſelf unable to oppoſe it, ſhe reſolved to put the duke her ſon 
under the king of France's protection. To that end ſhe de- 
fired him to give her a meeting at Tours, where ſhe deliver- 
ed the young duke into his hands, dogg, him withal, 
the principal places of Bretagne, Touraine, Poictu, Anjou, 
and Maine, to hold them for Arthur, 

Philip defired nothing ſo much as the recovery of the pro- 
vinces enjoyed by the Engliſh in France. 
ſeveral wars to that end, though with little ſucceſs. It is no 
wonder therefore, if he did not fail to embrace ſo favourable 
an opportunity. Under colour of acting for Arthur, he had 
now broke the five year's truce made with Richard. He had 
even made himſelf maſter of Evreux, and the provinces of 
Maine, whilſt the Bretons had ſurpriſed Angiers, from whence 
Morchad, king John's general, had driven them a little be- 
fore. News of theſe things being brought to England, cauſ- 
ed John to depart with precipitation, to look after his af— 
fairs beyond ſea l. Upon his arrival at Roan®, he aflem- 
bled an army of Engliſh and Normans, which was quickly 
reinforced with the troops brought by the lords of his party 
from the other provinces. This great armament ſurpriſed 
Philip. As he was unwilling to run any hazard, he pretend- 
ed to be willing to end his differences with the king of Eng- 
land by way of negociation, and for that purpofe demanded 
a truce for fifty days. Inſtead of improving his advantages, 
John ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by his enemy, and grant- 
ed him a truce. He imagined, the terror of his arms oblig- 
ed the king of France to deſiſt from his projects. Before the 
truce was expired, the two monarchs had an interview be- 
tween Butivant and Gaillon, to try to adjuſt their differences. 
Philip talking in fuch a ſtrain, as ſhewed he was void of all 
tear. He demanded the Norman-Vexin for himſelf, and 
Poictou, Anjou, Main, and Touraine, tor Arthur, for which 
provinces he had received that prince's homage. A demand, 
io oppoſite to John's deſigns, breaking off the conference, 
and deſtroying all hopes of peace, hoſtilities. commenced on 
both ſides. | | 


Joanna, counteſs of Tholouſe, and queen-dowager of Sicily, 


ſiſter of king John, died in the beginning of this war at Roan, 
where ſhe was come to viſit her brother. She was buried at 
Fontevraud, in a very ſplendid manner, near the kings, Hen- 
ry and Richard her father and brother. 
Whilſt John was taken up with his fiſter's funeral, Phitip 
was in Bretagne, where he made himſelf maſter of certain 
places that had declared for John. Among theſe was the 
caſtle of Belun, which Philip ordered to be demoliſhed as ſoon 
as it was in his power. This proceeding offending William 
ac la Roche, governor of the young duke, he complained of 
it as breach of the treaty: made with Philip, in the name of 
his pupil. Indeed they had agreed, that all the places taken 


from the enemy, ſhould be delivered into the hands of the 
duke, as ſoon as he came of age. But inſtead of excuſing the 


thing from the circumſtances of the war, Philip ſcornfully re- 
pied, it was not to be expected that the conſideration of the 
duke of Bretagne's intereſt ſhould hinder him from conſulting 
bis own. At the fame time, without giving the governor o- 
ther ſatisfaction, he march on to befiege Lavardin. But 
upon king John's approach at the head of a numerous army, 
he thought fit to retire into Maine. For the ſame reaſon, he 
tound himſelf obliged alſo to quit that province, and ſhelter 
himſelf in his own dominions. | 

Mean time, what he had done in Bretagne, and his reply 
upon that occaſion, opened the eyes of William de la Roche. 
This prudent governor, finding Philip had no other view 
than to uſe his young maſter as an inſtrument to advance his 
. own affairs, thought it his duty to endeavour to blaſt his de- 
hgns. Accordingly he carried away Conſtance and Arthur 
from the court of Philip, and after a reconciliation, brought 


King Jahn ſent the biſhop of Durham to meet him, thinking he would 
come and have an interview with him, and went himſelf as far as Noting- 
ham. 1d, 


| He failed from Shoreham, June 19. with a numerous army. Brompt. 
» Philip carl of Flanders entgred here to a tyeaty with him. M. Paris. 
Loved, 
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He had undertaken 


them to king John ». This might have proved fatal to the IT 
king of France, if he had not by good fortune, or perhaps 1, Ns " 
good management, recovered his loſs, which he looked yy. eb 
on as very neceſſary to ſerve as a maſk to his ambition. There Hing 
were ſome in the court of king John, who, bribed by Philip, Nes, 
or out of affection to the young duke, intimated to Conftanc. Him. 
that her own and her ſon's life were in danger near a prince“ {email 
who would be ſo great a gainer by their death. Thele intl. But 
mations, often repeated, made ſuch an impreſhon on the Himſe. 
princeſs and the young duke, that they privately withdre,, eme, 
from king John's court, and threw themſelves into the arms contre 
of their former protector. | Froung 
As Arthur's return furniſhed Philip with a plauſible pre. Nees at 
tence to continue the war, it cauſed John to loſe all th. ion, 
hopes he had entertained, whilſt the young prince was in ent p. 
his cuſtody. In all appearance, this war was like to be o Whmagi! 
long continuance. John had ſtrengthened himſelf with the Neould 
alliance of the emperor Otho of Saxony, his nephew, wh, Reere er 
promiſed to make a powerful diverſion in his favour, Ile Nich? 
had likewiſe gained the earl of Flanders, and by an uney. Head be 
pected turn, all Guienne had declared for him. All thej. Phan, 
advantages were ſufficient to enable him to carry on the wi; Her, 
without dreading his enemy. The province of Cuienne das Heclated 
ſo conſiderable, that John immediately laid aſide his ohe Ma! th 
defigns to go and take poſleſhon. I Imarria 
1200] His affairs ſtanding thus, he had reaſon to flatter Nui WI 
himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs in the continuation of the {cation ' 
war. However, he choſe rather to liſten to the propoſals of MWearchb1 
peace, infinuated to him from Philip by the cardinal of Capua, Nee. 
The king's numerous forces, his alliance with the emperor, Ned Job 
and the earl of Flanders, and the ſuccours he might expect {Wine kir 
from the Gaſcons, made Philip ſenſible, it would not be Niher, V 
poſſible at ſuch a juncture to make any great progreſs. And Nord, 
therefore, finding the war promiſed him no advantage, he 12 * 
choſe to procure by a peace, what he could not expect by Wmairiay 
arms. As he conſidered the young duke of Bretagne's in. Ns the 
tereſts only with a view to his own, he relinquiſhed tha sexe 


prince, to obtain the better terms for himſelf. After a ſhon: {Wis ha 


truce, which brought on a treaty, a peace was concluded by Be 
the mediation of the cardinal of Capua, the pope's legate, WWoutl"©ly 
upon theſe conditions : | A lit 
That Philip ſhould give no affiſtance to the duke of Bre- Who w. 
tagne, but ſuffer John to take poſſeſſion of Poictou, Maine, fecond 
Touraine, and Anjou, without moleſtation. elpoule 
That he ſhould reſtore to John the earldom of Evreus, is liv 
Berry, Auvergne, and in general whatever was taken trom 3 
of Bre 


the Engliſh ſince Richard's death. 


That immediately after the reſtitution of Berry, and Au-. John 
vergne, John ſhould reſign theſe two provinces, for a certain um, 4 
time, to prince Lewis fon of Philip, and pay him twenty ces 
thouſand ® marks of filver for the dowery of Blanche of Cal- geemed 
tile his niece P, whom that prince was to marry. bear mi 

That in caſe John died without iſſue, he thould leave theſe and 1nd 

two provinces to Lewis. | | Peace, 

That John ſhould not aſſiſt, directly, or indirectly, the Pac war, 
emperor Otho his nephew, who was at war with France. nels, | 

This treaty was fatal to the duke of Bretagne. Thc duke hi 
young prince finding he was too weak to refiſt the king his him to 
uncle, without the aſſiſtance of France, quickly loſt all the ine day 
provinces that had declared for him. Nay, he faw himſelt fo 105 
obliged to do homage for Bretagne to king John, as 1158” de, 
predeceſſors had always done to the dukes of Norman. lently at 
However, though the king of France had thus deſerted him, manded 
he choſe rather to ſtay with him, than to truſt himſelf wit 5 dow 
an uncle, of whom he had entertained a ſuſpicion, which teme 
could not be blotted out of his mind. 1 

As ſoon as the peace was ſigned, queen Eleanor ſet ou? Kd 
for Spain to fetch Blanche of Caſtile her grand-daughte!, EC to a 
who was to be married to prince Lewis. As the kingdom ud dem 
of France was then under an interdict, ſhe conducted te. 5 cc 
young princeſs to Roan, where the nuptials were folemnizes: E how 
All the articles of the treaty being executed, except the ce ich 
livery of Berry and Auvergne, to the king of France, Join wy it i 
faithfully performed his engagement. Thus the two cou! ct, 
parted, in appearance, in perfect union. . Sr 

Mean while the emperor, offended at the peace mit LP 0 
without conſulting him, ſent embaſſadors to the king "WI" dr, 
uncle to upbraid him, and to demand withal fome gehe, Sr 
left him by king Richard in his will 4, But as John had 1 1 - 
farther occaſion for his aſſiſtance, he found reaſons 0! pad fe 
tences to diſpenſe with giving him fatisfaction. nd en 

tet. 

n To whom he alſo delivered Mans. ene 

ards 


* Thirty thouſand. M. Paris. 3 
> She was daughter of Alphonſus VIII. and Eleanor daughter of Hen! 


II. Rapin. 1 da pa 
4 As alſo the earldoms of York and Poictou, which he ſaid the late kin Perſons 
Richard had given him. Ann. Burt Hoved. ub 


M. Pal 
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If John faithfully executed his part of the treaty, Philip 
is no leſs punctual to perform whatever he had promiſed, 
Ae beheld with a ſeeming unconcern, the progreſs of the 
Eo of Englantl, who, taking advantage of Arthur's weak- 
Less, diſpoflefſed him of all the provinces that were given 
bim. Bretagne alone, to which John could lay no claim, 
E..nincd in ſubjection to the duke. 

hut whilſt John was making all theſe conqueſts, he 
imlelf was vanquiſhed by the charms of Iſabella of Angou- 
eme, one of the greateſt beauties in her time. She had been 
Tontracted to Hugh earl of Marche, but, being then too 
Noung, the marriage was not conſummated. Several obſta- 
es afterwards intervened, which prevented the conſumma— 
on, though the contract ſtill remained in force. . The vio- 
Vent paſſion John entertained for this lady, made him with all 
Emaginable ardour ſcek means to poſſeſs her. But his ends 
could not be attained without very great difficulties. There 
rere no leſs than two marriages to break through, his own 
bh Avila of Glouceſter, (who, during the nine years they 
©. been together, had never given him any cauſe to com- 
plain,) and that of Iſabella, with the earl of Marche. How- 
erer, this new paſſion putting him in mind that Aviſa was 
related to him within the degrees forbidden by the canons, 
and that the archbiſhop of Canterbury proteſted againſt his 
marriage, he defired the pope to annul it. Whether the pope 
vas willing to do the. king a pleaſure, or was glad of an oc- 
caſion to exert the authority of the church, he appointed the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux and two other biſhops, judges of the 
fe, After a ſlender examination, the commiſſioners declar— 
ed John's marriage with Aviſa null and void; which done, 
the king demanded Iſabella of the earl of Angouleme her fa— 
ther, who gave her to him, without ſcrupling to break his 
word, to procure a crown for his daughter. 

In this manner moſt hiſtorians ſpeak of John's ſecond 
Imarriage. They aſſure us his love for Iſabella of Angouleme 
was the real motive of his annulling the firſt”, There is one 
however, who undertakes to vindicate the king, by intimat- 
ws that Aviſa was divorced before his paſſion for Iſabella. 
Bui I queſtion whether the authority of a fingle hiſtorian can 
outweigh the teſtimony of all the reſt. | 
| A little after the king's marriage, Conſtance of Bretagne, 
who was married to Ralph earl of Cheſter, having loft her 
ſecond huſband, or, as ſome ſay voluntarily quitted him, 
eſpouſed for her third, Guy de Thouars. She died in 1201, hav- 
ing lived about a year with her new ſpouſe. By this third 
\ Wnarriage, ſhe left a daughter called Alice, who was dutcheſs 
Wot Bretagne, after the death of her brother Arthur. 
jahn thought himſelf happy in obtaining for a moderate 
on, and the refignation of Berry and Auvergne, the pro- 
rinces in France enjoyed by his anceſtors. . But the Englith 
deemed the treaty ſo diſhonourable, that they could not for— 
bear murmuring. They confidered their king as a flothful 
and indolent prince, who was ſo mean-ſpirited, as to purchaſe 
a peace, when all things ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs in 
o te war. But theſe murmurings gave him but little uncafi— 


nels, He imagined he had done enough in depriving the 
je duke his nephew of the protection of France, and reducing 
iim to Bretagne alone, of which alſo he did not deſpair of 
ge ene day diſpoſſeſſing him. | 

EA As toon as he had ſettled his affairs in France, and ſecured 
is W's new acquiſitions, he returned to England *, where pre— 
„ eacly after he convened an aſſembly or parliament, and de- 
n, Wznced an aid of three ſhillings upon every hyde of land, for 
Wii dowry of Blanche of Caſtile his niece, according, to his 
1 ercement with Philip. This demand met at firſt with grea 

oppotition. People could not underſtand what buſineſs the 
tngliſh had to pay the dowry of a Spaniſh princeſs to marry 
her to a French prince. Nevertheleſs, as it was the firft aid he 
had demanded, it was not thought proper to deny it. But 
was conſented to with ſo much reluctance, that he eaſily 
ww how difficult it would be for the future to raiſe money 
on the people, unleſs he rendered himſelf abſolute. And 


ls, it is pretended, he began from that 'time to labour to 


lect, 

U . . i 

Mean while, Geoffrey, his natural brother, who was arch- 
op of Vork, making light of the conſent of the ſtates for 
ws tax, forbad the collectors to levy it within his dioceſe. 


M. Paris ſays, the king of France adviſed king John to marry her. 

In October, and ordered, that wine of Poictou ſhould not be fold in 
ausland for above twenty ſhillings per tun: wine of Anjou not above four 
deny flüllings: and French wine not above five and twenty ſhillings. 
N by retail, that Poictou wine ſhould not be fold above tour-pence a quart; 
N white wine fix-pence, But this order being found too ſtrict, it was 
"rwards mitigated, and people were allowed to ſell red wine fix-pence a 
herd and white eight- pence. Hoved. Ann. Burton. 

1 da parliament holden there. Brompt. p. 1282. He ſent the follow- 
5 berlons to him with a ſafe- conduct; Philip, biſhop of Durham; Ro- 
umber 22. 
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Nothing could he more groundleſs than the archbiſhop's pre— 
tenſions. He had no right to oppoſe what was reſolved by 
the body of the nation. But he was a turbulent and ambiti— 
ous perſon, who wanting to ſet himſelf forward, would have 
been very glad to find himſelf ſeconded. John never expeCct- 
ed to meet with oppoſition from that prelate, after the fignal 
ſervice he had done him during Richard's abſence, in deli- 
vering him trom' priſon, and openly eſpouſing his cauſe againſt 
Longchamp. But however, notwithſtanding the reaſon he 
had to be diſplcaſed with him, he was willing to uſe him 
gently, and therefore was contented with requiring him to at- 
tend him in France, imagining that by his abſence this affair 
would fall to the ground. But the archbiſhop refuſing to 
comply with his orders, furnithed the king with a pretence 
to ſeize his temporalities. This puniſhment was not capable 
of humbling his daring ſpirit. He excommunicated the ſhe- 
rift of the county of York, with all his officers employed in 
levying the tax, and laid his whole dioceſe under an inter- 
dict, becauſe the people were not forward to ſupport him. 
He flattered himſelf that the whole Kingdom would be ready 
to declare for him. But when he ſaw himtelflett to act alone, 
he tought means to be reconciled to the king. The preſent 
juncture was favourable to him. John, being about to be 
crowned with his new queen, thought it unbecoming at ſuch 
a ſeaſon, to refuſe a brother the pardon he detired, 
Immediately after the king's coronation, Hugh biſhop of 
Lincoln died at London with the reputation of ſanctity. 
Since the death of Richard, the king of Scotland was very 
importunate for the reſtitution of the two counties, to which 
he laid claim. He had been often amuſed with general pro- 
miles, that were never performed. At length finding there 
was no haſte made to content him, he openly threatened him 
to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms. Whereupon, John 
could no longer delay this affair, which began to make him 
uneaſy. But, inſtead of treating by embafladors he believed 
he thould do better by talking in perſon with William, and 
tor that purpoſe deſired him to come to Lincolnt, where he 
went himſelf to meet him. Before the negotiation began x, 
John required William to do him homage. To which Wil- 
lam conſenting, the ceremony was performed on an hill *, 
without the city, in the preſence of the archbiſnop of Can- 
terbury, who adminiſtered the oath of fealty to the vailal king. 
It is not known for what lands William did this homage, as 
the Scotch writers have not poſitively determined the matter; 
the Engliſh infer, it was for the whole kingdom of Scotland. 
Bur this interence is not altogether juſt, Betides, it is un- 
likely this prince ſhould voluntarily return to the vaffalage, 
from which he had been freed by king Richard before his de- 
parture for the Holy Land. And indeed it does not appear 
there was any alteration in this reſpect, fince Richard, by an 
authentick charter, had renounced his right of ſovereignty 
over Scotland. Be this as it will, the homage being done, 
the king of Scotland would have moved his affair, but the 
king had the addreſs to refer it to another time, pretending 
he could do nothing without the conſent of the ſtates *. He 
even obliged William to ſwear he would not marry his daugh- 
ter without his approbation. 5 
Whilſt theſe two monarchs were at Lincoln, the body of 
Hugh, late biſhop of that ſee, being removed thither trom 
London, they both went to meet it, and for ſome time bore 
the coffin on their ſhoulders. | | 
It was here likewiſe that the Ciſtercians, who refuſed to 
pay the late tax, ſent to the king twelve abbots, who falling 
proſtrate at his feet, humbly implored his mercy, The king 
ſtruck with the fight fell on his knees, and aſked their bleſ- 
ſing, promiſſing them to found an abbey for their order. 
Some time after he performed his pronuſe, and built the ab- 
bey of Bowley, called by ſome Beaulicu in Hampſhire, which 
he endowed with the privilege of ſanctuary and with large re- 
Venues. | | 
The reſpe& ſhown by John to the body of the biſhop of 
Lincoln, and his condeſcenſion for the Ciſtercian monks, 
were not ſufficient to gain him the affection of the clergy. 
He fancied, the ecclefiaſticks, prepoſſeſſed in his favour by 
the late proofs of his attachment ro the church, would de- 
cline all occaſions of creating him trouble. But it was not 
long before he was ſenſible his proceedings had not the de- 


ger Bigot, earl of Norfolk ; Henry de Bohun, earl of Hereford; David, 
earl of Huntingdon: Roger de Laſci, conſtable of Cheſter; William de 
Veſci, and Robert de Roſs, the king of Scotland's ſon-in-law ; and Robert 
Fitzroger, Sheriff of Northumberland. Hoved. ; 
u Which was on November 22, in the preſence of the great men of both 
nations, and in the ſight of all the people, Brompt. Hoved. 
Since called Bore-hill, 
„ „William demanded all Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmore- 
land. Hoved. 
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Gred effect. The ſce of Lincoln being vacant, the king ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of his anceſtors, recommended a perſon 


to the canons of that church. But though the king's no- 
mination had till then been always regarded, this was rejected 
with outragious contempt, the refuſal not being ſoftened 
with the leaſt civility Y. Innocent III. who fat then in the 
papal chair, having reſolved to deprive princes of their ſhare 
in the elections of biſhops and abbots, had taken meaſures 
beforehand to cauſe the king's nomination to be rejected. 
For this reaſon, doubtleſs, finding themſelves ſecure of the 
pope's protection, the canons ſhowed fo little regard for their 
ſovereign. 

Some time after, John received a freſh mortification. Hu- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had expreſſed ſo great 
an attachment tor him, loſt it when the rights of the clergy, 
and the privileges of his ſee, came to be ſupported. Hi- 
therto there had been no ſynod held in England without the 
king's licenſe. This was a difference paid the King without 
being thought injurious to the church or clergy. But it ſeems 
Innocent III. mounting the papal throne at thirty five years 
of age, formed the project of depriving princes of every 
thing that looked like juriſdiction over the church. Hubert, 
informed of this defign, and directed by the pope, began the 
firſt to diſregard the king's commands. He not only con- 
vened a ſynod without his leave, but even held it notwith- 
ſtanding the king's poſitive prohibition by his juſticiary. 
Probably, the little reſentment expreſſed by the king at this 
boldneſs, was very prejudicial to him afterwards. It was eaſy 
to ſee, that, terrified by the example of the king his father, 
he reſolved to avoid all occaſions of quarrel with the clergy. 
His enemies made a very ill uſe of this knowledge on more 
important occaſions. Hubert, not content with thus flight- 
ing the orders of his ſovereign, endeavoured to equal him 
in ſome meaſure, and even to furpaſs him in magnificence. 
Whilſt the king was celebrating the feaſt of Chriſtmas at 
Guilford with great ſolemnity, the archbiſhop affected to do 
the ſame thing at Canterbury, with ſuch pomp and ſplendour, 
that the king was piqued at it, and confidered it as a fort of 
bravado. To puniſh the archbiſhop's vanity, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned again at Canterbury, with the ſole view of 
putting him to a great expence. But this petty revenge 
ſerved only to ſhow, how much the king dreaded to attack 
directly thoſe who were in credit. | 

Tf the treaty John had made with France, gave his ſub— 
jects an ill opinion of him, his behaviour after his return 
into England did not help to undeceive them. Moſt of 
the barons were not convinced of his title to the crown. 
If they had taken the oath to him, it was upon condition 
he would reſtore the privileges of the nobles and people. 
But in vain had they expected the performance of this pro— 
miſe. On the contrary, they ſaw him daily uſurping an 
arbitrary power, which made them ſuſpect a defign upon 
their liberties. They were highly diſpleaſed with the aid 
he had obtained by a fort of compulſion. After that, he 
was ſeen to take a progreſs into the north, where, on pre- 
tence of treſpaſſes on his foreſts, he had, contrary to the 
privileges of the people, arbitrarily exacted large ſums from 
the northern counties. To all this he added freſh occaſions 
of complaint, by debauching their wives and daughters, with- 
out regard to the quality or merit of thoſe who were diſho- 
noured by thele actions. All theſe things bred in the minds 
of the barons a prejudice againſt him, which induced them 
by degrees to take meaſures to avoid greater evils, which 
they believed themſelves threatened with, They began to 
hold private conferences, where they agreed mutually to aſſiſt 
each other, in caſe any one ſhould be oppreſſed. At theſe 
conferences it was reſolved to embrace the firſt opportunity, 
to let the king know, they never intended to ſubmit to an 
abſolute power. An opportunity preſented ſooner than they 

expected. The Poictevins revolting, and the king deſigning 
to go and chaſtiſe them, ſummoned all the barons to appear 
with their arms at Portſmouth, to attend him into France. 
The barons looking upon this as a favourable juncture, aſ- 
ſembled at Leiceſter on ſome pretence. A few days after they 


dent this meſſage to the king, That before they went over 
with him, they expected he ſhould reſtore to them their pri- 


Yy Hoveden ſays, the king would nominate one himſelf, and the canons in- 
izited upon a free election. 

* Wuliam Mareſcall, earl of Striguil and Pembroke, and Roger de Laſci 
conſtable of Cheſter, with two hundred ſoldiers. Hoved. He allo delivered 
to Hubert de Burg, his chamberlain one hundred knights or horſemen, to 
defend the borders of England and Wales. 

* In order to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, it was agreed between them, that 
if either of the two kings went about to renew the war, the barons of both 
kingdoms, who were guarantees of the peace, ſhould immediately join and 
declare againſt the prince that ſhould attempt to break it. Hoved. M. 
Paris, Ann, Burton.----This year Walter de Lacy, a powerful nobleman in 

Ireland, under pretence of holding a conference with John de Curcy earl of 


vileges, purſuant to his promiſe before his coronation, Jy, 
was of an impetuous temper, more capable of being governed 
by counſels, agreeable to his paſſions than of hearkcning 10 
ſober advice. Several of his miniſters adviſed him to give 
the barons ſome ſatisfaction, or at leaſt ſome fair promiq, 
till their heat was abated. But he was not fo wiſe or ſo for. 
tunate as to follow their wholeſome advice. He was ſo pro. 
voked at the inſolence of the barons, that, without confider. 
ing he was going to draw on himſelf their hatred by his vio. 
lent meaſures, he demanded of them their caſtles as pledge 
of their fidelity. At the ſame time he marched himſelf, at 
the head of ſome troops, againſt Beauvoir caſtle, which he 
took in a few days. This firſt ſucceſs terrifying the baron: 
who had not yet taken any meaſures for their defence, they 
ſaw themſelves under the neceſſity of ſubmitting, and, hay. 
ing put their children into his hands as hoſtages, came tg, 
Portſmouth. Whether John pretended to chaſtiſe the Poicte. 
vins, in order to raiſe money upon the nobility, or was afraid 
to leave the kingdom at ſuch a juncture, he diſpenſed with 
the barons attendance, for two marks of filver upon every 
[knight's] fee. However, he fent the earl of Pembroke: 
with ſome troops into Normandy, and followed him in per. 
ſon, as ſoon as he thought he might do it with ſafety, 
Upon his arrival at Roan, Philip defired to have a confer. 
ence with him, in which he gave him ſuch marks of eftecy 
and friendſhip, that a prince of greater penetration than John 
would have been deceived. At this interview the treaty was 
renewed, and ſeveral great lords of both courts were made 
ſureties, who promiſed to ſerve againſt the aggreſſor, in caſe 
of a rupture between the two kings. But ſuch engage. 
ments, though very common in thoſe. days, were hardly ever 
obſerved. And therefore princes have long fince ceaſed to 
give one another the like ſecurities, which they have ſo often 
found to be unſeryiceable. Before they parted, the two mon. 
archs agreed to contribute the fortieth part of their revenues 
to the holy war, and exhorted the wealthieſt of their ſubjects 
to follow their examples. Philip, not content with careſ- 
ſing John in an extraordinary manner, defired the favour of 
his company for ſome days at Paris, where he lodged him in 
his own palace. In ſhort, he omitted nothing to convince 
him he had a real affection for him. 
The friendſnip which the two monarchs had mutually 
ſworn to preſerve, ſeemed indeed likely to prove firm and 
laſting, fince their engagement was entirely voluntary. And 
yet it quickly appeared, that Philip's careſſes to his pretended 
friend, were only to enſnare hun. At the very time he was 
giving him all rheſe marks of affection, he was projecting to 
deprive him of all his dominions in France. Hugh ear] ot 
Marche was his inſtrument to begin the execution of his de- 
ſigns. The earl could not behold king John in poſſeſſion of 
a lady deſtined for him, without a deep concern and a lively 
ſenſe of the injury. This gave room to preſume, he would 
eagerly embrace an opportunity of being revenged. Philip, 
forming his ſcheme upon the earl of Marche's fituation, 
ſpared no pains to excite him to revenge, aſſuring him of a 
powerful aſſiſtance, As ſoon as the earl was ſecure of the 
protection of France, he began by ſecret cabals to corrupt 
the Poictevins. He ſucceeded ſo well, that in a ſhort time 
they were all ready to rebel againſt king John, for whom 
they had no affection. Upon which, Hugh, applying him- 
ſelf to the young duke of Bretagne, gave him to underſtand, 
the time was come, that he might with eaſe wreſt from his 
uncle the provinces he had ſeized. Arthur, being informed 
by the earl, that the king of France had engaged to ſupport 
him, believed, he onght to embrace ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity. The Bretons, his ſubjects, readily joined in the con- 
ſpiracy, by reaſon of their good opinion of their prince. 
They imagined, his name was auſpicious, and for no other 
reaſon verily believed, he would gain as great a reputation 
as the famous Arthur, whoſe name he bore. Thus the love, 
jealouſy, and reſentment of the earl of Marche, the ambt- 
tion of Arthur, and the avarice of Philip, conſpired to King 
John's ruin. Mean while, he ſpent his time in diverſions 
and entertainments with his new queen, without the leaſt ful- 
picion of danger. He was rouſed out of this ſupine carelcl- 
neſs, by Philip's haughty treatment at a ſecond intervie\ 


Ulſter, fell upon him, killed abundance of his men, and purſued him; te 
earl, in his flight, being invited by Hugh, brother to Walter de Lacy, to ta 
ſhelter in his caſtle, was there detained priſoner. But his adherents wi! 
the lands of Walter and Hugh de Lacy, till the earl was releated. Lol. 
ever, on Good-triday following, when the ſame earl was going unarmed an 
bare-foot in pilgrimage to a church, he was treacherouſly taken pritoncr © 
his own people for a ſum of money, and delivered to Hugh de Lach © 
whom he was ſent priſoner to king John: who thereupon beſtowed on tl 
Hugh de Lacy the earldom of Ulſter, and lordſhip of Connaught, hte 
belonged to John de Curcy, having been conquered by him in the reigl“ 
Henry II, Hoved, | | 
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dear Gaillon. The French monarch, whoſe matters were 
ripe, talked very ing He demanded for Arthur all king 
ohn's provinces in France, with reaſonable ſatisfaction for 
the earl of Marche, and in caſe of refuſal, ſummoned him 
to appear before the court of peers, and abide by their judg- 
ment. John was extremely ſurpriſed to hear him talk in ſo 
different a ſtrain from what he had done at their late inter- 
view. As he did not think his affairs were in ſo bad a ſi- 
tuation, as to be obliged to purchaſe a peace upon ſuch hard 
terms, he refuſed to comply with Philip's demands, and diſ- 
dained his citation. His refuſal furniſhed the king of France 
| with the pretence he wanted to invade Normandy, where 
he took ſeveral places before John could oppoſe his pro- 
reſs. | 
| ” Towards the middle of autumn, Philip, ſatisfied with his 
| firſt campaign, returned to Paris, where he celebrated the 
| nuptials of Mary, his eldeſt daughter, with Arthur. His aim 
was thereby to juſtify his preſent undertaking, under colour 
| of maintaining the cauſe of his ſon-in-law. A few days at- 
ter, Arthur departed, attended with two hundred lances, to 
take upon him the command of the revolted Poictevins. 
| When he come near Poictou, he was informed, that queen 
| Fleanor, his grandmother, was in Mirabel with a weak gar- 
nſon. Upon which, reſolving to ſurpriſe that place, he 
| marched directly thither, and ſoon became maſter of the 
town. But it was otherwiſe with the caſtle, where the queen 
| was retired. The refiſtance he met with, making him ſenſi— 
ble it would be difficult to carry the place with ſo few troops, 
he called the earl of Marche to his affiſtance, who haſtened 
| to the expedition, as to a certain victory. 5 
Mean time, king John, who had received intelligence of 
his mother's danger, was marching day and night to her re- 
lief. His ſpeed was ſuch, that he approached his enemies 
before they had made any progreſs in the ſiege. However, 
it was in their power to retreat, but the animoſity of the two 
leaders againſt John, made them reſolve to give him battle. 
| The ſucceſs anſwered not their expectations. Upon the firſt 
onſet, John routed the Poictevin troops, and drove them 
back to Mirabel with great ſlaughter. This victory was ren- 
| dered ſtill more complete by the taking of the duke of Bre- 
tagne, the princeſs Eleanor his fiſter®, the carl of Marche, 
and two hundred knights, who fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. John believed he had reaſon to rejoice at his ſuc- 
ceſs. But thc il! uſe he afterwards made of it, rendered it 
bo fatal, that it would have been better for him to have been 
; MW ranquiized. Arthur was immediately ſent to Falaiſe, and 
oF the princeſs Eleanor his ſiſter to Briſtol caſtle in England, 
i Wl where the was confined forty years. Some of the French 
- W vriters give another idea of this action, and fay only that Ar- 
{WE thur was ſurpriſed in Mirabel, from whence it may be in— 
' WT ferred that he went not out to fight his uncle. But king 
d John's letter to England after the victory, extant in the col- 
„lection of the public acts, ſhows that it was ſomething more 
„dan a ſurpriſe, and confirms what the Englith hiſtorians ſay 
or it. Philip was ſo confounded at the news of Arthur and 
1 WM the earl of Marche being made priſoners, that he raiſed the 
vl WF ficge of Arques, begun ſome days before, and returned to 
ne Paris. © « 
ns John was very impatient to ſee his nephew, in order to 
n-W perſuade him to renounce the protection of France. He hop- 
„ad by that means to deprive Philip of the pretence, he per- 
ns petually uſed to involve him in wars. To that end, he im- 
ed mediately went back to Norinandy, not at all queſtioning but 
„t Arthur, in his preſent ſituation would gladly embrace the op- 
'-Wportunity of being reconciled to him. Upon his arrival at 
Falaiſe, he cauſed him to be brought before him, and in a 
very kind and obliging manner, endeavoured to perſuade him 
to relinquiſh the king of France. He repreſented to him, 
mat Philip under colour of protecting him, had only his own 
ntereſt in view, and by his conduct hitherto, it was eaſy to 
lee what he was to expect from ſuch a protector. He tried 
to make him ſenſible, it was equally his duty and intereſt, to 
ahere to an uncle, who found his own advantage in ſupport- 
ng him, and defired nothing ſo much as to live in a good 
underſtanding with him, and to give him marks of his affec- 
ton, In fine, he bid him conſider that in his preſent circum- 
ances, his good or ill fortune depended entirely on the per- 
bu that was ſuing for his friendſhip. The young prince, 


dhe was called the beauty of Bretagne. M. Paris ſays, moſt of the 
dability of Poictou and Anjou were made priſoners in this battle. Twenty- 
5 them were impriſoned in Corf caſtle, and there ſtarved to death. 
% Margan. 6 

Non multò poſt Arthurus ſubito evanuit, modo fere omnibus ignoto, 
mam non ut fama refert invida. M. Paris. | 

' VArgentre this gives account of duke Arthur's death. John, leading 
Waephew after him, like a lamb to the flaughter, brought him from Rouen 
Cherbourg, for more privacy and better. opportunities to diſpatch him. 
te, late in thg-evening, followed only by a few, he got on horſeback, 


who was not yet well inſtructed in the maxims of politicks, 
the chief of which is diſſimulation, could not reſolve to con- 
ceal his ſentiments, Inſtead of accepting the king's offers, 
he took the freedom to upbraid him, with uſurping the crown 
of England as well as the provinces of France. Without 
conſidering that he lay at his mercy, he was ſo trinſported 
with paſſion as to threaten, that, to the laſt moment of his 
lite, he would never ceaſe ſeeking occaſion to be revenged. 
After ſo plain a declaration, John, deſpairing of overcoming 
his obſtinacy, ordered him to be conducted to Roan, and 
confined in the new tower under the care of Robert de Vi- 
pont. It is pretended, that purſuant to the advice of ſome 


of his councellors, the king intended to put out his eyes and 


render him incapable of having children, in order to free him- 
ſelf from all uncaſineſs on his account, but was diſappointed 
by thoſe who were to be the agents. However this be, a few 
days after the young prince was brought to Ron, he dil- 
appcared on a ſudden, and it could never be known for cer— 
tain what became of him. The king's friends reported that 
Arthur, endeavouring to eſcape out of priſon, was drowned 
in the River Seine. But very few gave credit to this report. 
On the contrary, it was the general opinion, the prince was 
murdered by the command of the king his uncle ©. There 
are even {ome hiſtorians who relate the circumſtanzes of his 
death. They tell us, that John himſelf, in a very dark night, 


came in a boat to the foot of the tower where his nephew was 


in cuſtody, and cauſing him to be brought before him, ſtab— 
bed him with his own hand, and ordered his body to be 
throw into the Seine, ſome leagues below the town d. In 
whatever manner this prince's death happened, it is certain 
John never fully cleared himſelf of it. There was fo much 
the more reaſon to believe him guilty, as he made no en- 
quiry into it, which he ſhould have done with grcat ftrict- 
nels, had he not been concerned. | 

The ſame year the pope demanded a ſortieth part of all 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues in England, towards the charge of 
the holy war. 

Immediately after the death of Arthur, John rcturncd in— 
to England, and caufing himſelf to be crowned a fourth time, 
he repaſſed into Normandy. He found the report of the 
duke of Bretagne's murder was every were fpread, with cir- 
cumſtances very injurious to his reputation and honour, and 


yet he was in no haſte to diſcover the manner of the prince's 


death. For which reaſon all the world was convinced, he 
himſelf was the author of that barbarous deed. The Bretons 
eſpecially complained of the tragical death of their ſovereign 
They maintained, if John did not kill him with his own hand, 
it was at leaſt evident, the murder could not be committed 
without his conſent, or even his orders. The king of France, 
who wanted to improve this juncture, cxaſperated them as 
much as poſſible, by means of his emiſſaries. He cauſed ir 
to be ſuggeſted to them, that in cale they applied to him, as 
John's ſovereign lord, he would do them ample juſtice. This 
was ſufficient encouragement to the Bretons, who burned 
with defire to revenge the death of their duke. Guy de 
Thouars, huſband of the deceaſed dutcheſs, and guardian of 
Alice her daughter, aſſembled the nobility of Bretagne at 
Vannes upon this occaſion. At this meeting it was unani- 
moully reſolved to apply to the king of France for juſtice. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the biſhop of Rennes and ano- 
ther lord were commiſſioned to carry their complaints to Phi- 
lip, who gave them a very gracious anſwer. He appeared 
more incenſed againſt John than the Bretons themſelves, and 
openly declared that neither honour, nor juſtice, nor con- 
ſclence would ſuffer him to let ſuch a parricide go unpuniſh- 


ed. To ſhow his threats were not in vain, he himſelf de- 


manded juſtice of the court of peers, before whom he dit- 
played the barbarity of the murder committed on the body 
of the duke of Bretagne, in a place held of the crown of 
France, and of which the king of England, his vaſſal was 
accuſed. It was not difficult to obtain whatever he deſired. 
The court ordered John to appear before them, and anſwer 
to what was laid to his charge. Upon the receipt of the ſum- 
mons, John immediately diſpatched embatladors to Philip ®, 
to repreſent to him, that their maſter could not come to 


France without a ſafe- conduct, to which the king anſwered, 


he may come in peace. But when the embaffadors demand- 
ed a ſafe- conduct for his return, he roundly told them, that 


making the prince ride before him. Then leaving his attendants behind, he 
went along the coaſt, till he had found a place fit for his purpoſe, which 
was a high clift hanging over the ſea. Being got there with the prince, he 
ſpurred his horſe up to him, and with his ſword ran him through the body, 
the poor prince crying in vain for mercy, That done, he pulled him to the 
ground, and dragging him by the feet to the brink of the precipice, flung 
him into the ſea, not being yet quite dead, nor was the body ever ſcen after- 
wards, Hiſt. de Bretag. 
© Euſtace, biſhop of Ely, and Hubert de Burgh, M. Paris, 
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depended on the ſentence which ſhould be paſted upon him. 
Then the embaſſadors remonſtrated, their maſter was not on- 
ly duke of Normandy, but alſo king of England ; and 
though he himſelf ſhould think fit to expoſe his perſon to ſo 
maniteſt a danger, the barons of the realm would never con- 

\ ſent to it: what is it to me? replied Philip, is not the duke 
of Normandy my vaſlal ? if he has thought fit to acquire a 
higher title, ought I, upon that account, to loſe my right of 
ſovereignty ! The embaſladors, plainly perceiving Philip was 
reſolved to puſh the affair, retired without making any an- 
ſwer, and returned with all ſpecd to inform their maſter how 
the court of France ſtood affected. | 

As ſoon as the time appointed in the ſummons was expir- 
ed, Philip cauſed John to be condemned for non-appearance, 

and ordered all his dominions in France to be united to the 
crown, It is remarkable, that in the ſentence there is not a 
word of the ſatisfa&tion due to the Bretons for the death of 
their ſovereign, though they were parties in the affair, and 
Philip ſemed to concern himſelf in it only upon their ac- 
count f. This is a clear evidence, his aim was not ſo much 
to do them juſtice, as to make uſe of this occafion to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs the kings of England. The Engliſh loudly murmured 
at theſe proceedings, and the more, becauſe the king being 
actually in war with France, he was under an abſolute necet- 
ſity of not appearing, by being ſummoned before a peace 
was concluded, and denied a fafe-conduct for his return. 
But without troubling himſelf about their complaints, Philip 
endeavoured to put the ſentence in execution. 

[203] Whilſt the king of France was making his pre- 
parations, John took no meaſures for his defence. He pre- 
poſterouſly conſidered the ſentence as a bravado of Philip's, 
and not as a fixed reſolution to invade his dominions. Mean 
time, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, the king of France 
took the field at the head of a powerful army, and as he met 
with very little oppoſition, reduced the beſt part of Norman- 
dy to his obedience. 'The progreſs of his arms was incapa— 
ble of rouſing king John, who, ſeeming infenfible of his 
Joftes, thought of nothing but his diverſions s, as if his affairs 
had been in the moſt proſperous condition. When notice 
was brought him that Philip had taken ſuch a place, he only 
replicd with great confidence, I will ſoon recover it again. 
However, without ſtirring from Roan, or making the leaſt 
preparations he gave his enemy time to ſecure and daily en- 
large his conqueſts. In fine he carried his inſenſibility ſo far 
that the people faid publicly, he was bewitched. It is eaſy to 
judge what difficulties Philip would have met with in his un- 
dertaking, if he had been to deal with a leſs flothtul enemy, 

| by the reſiſtance of one ſingle place called Caſtle-Gailliard, 
which coſt him a five month's fiege l. 

The Engliſh barons who attended the king into Normandy, 
earneſtly beſought him to exert himſelf. But finding he was 
deaf to all their remonſtrances, they returned to England, ti- 
red with being witneſſes of his invincible floth. Mean time, 
Philip taking advantage of his indolence, daily gained ground. 
Not content with what he obtained by his arms, he endea- 
voured by his emiſſaries to excite in Normandy a general re- 
volt, which might give him an opportunity of becoming at 
once maſter of the whole province. He cauſed it to be inti- 
mated to the Normans, that ſceipg they could hope for no 
aſſiſtance from England, it would be better for them to re- 
turn freely to the crown of France, from whence they were 
wreited, than be compelled to it by arms: that by a volun- 
tary {ubmiſhon, they would be ſure to preſerve their ancient 
privileges; whereas a reſiſtance, which could not but prove 
ineffectual, would infallibly deprive them of their liberties. 
In how deep a lethargy ſoever king John ſeemed to be buri- 
ed, his pretence kept ſeveral of the principal cities of Nor- 
mandy in obedience. But the moment they ſaw him about 
to depart for England, they thought it right to provide for 
their ſafety. Hardly was he embarked, before they conclud- 
ed a treaty with Philip, obliging themſelves to own him for 
their ſovereign, provided they were not relieved in a year. 
But when they heard there were no preparations making in 
England, moſt of them came in before the year was expired. 
Thus of all Normandy, the city of Roan only continued obe- 
dient to the king of England. | 

That unhappy prince was far from any thoughts of giving 
the Normans the affiſtance they ex pected. Upon his arrival 


P. Emilius, in his life of Philip, has recorded the ſentence to this effect: 
that John, duke of Normandy, being unmindful of his oath to Philip his 
lord, had murdered his elder brother's fon, an homager to the crown of 
Frauce, within the ſeignory of that kingdom ; whereupon he is judged atrai- 
tor, and as an enemy to the crown ot France, to forfeit all his dominions 
which he held by homage, and that re-entry be made by force of arms, 
s M. Paris lays, he continued at-Caen, feaſting magnificently with his new 
queen, and lying in bed with her every day till noon, 
h It was detended by Hugh, or Roger de Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter : 
who ſignalized himfclf in the defence of it, King Richard built it on the 


in England, inſtead of trying to gain his people's affection Aft 
lo neceſſary at that juncture, he charged his barons with d, f the 
ſerting him and occaſioning the loſs of Normandy. Uny,, Mifubmi! 
this pretence, the molt unreaſonable that ever was, he cy. Mitanc 
torted from his barons the ſeventh part of their moveables n Fro 
and though he had not the fame cauſe of complaint againg hich 
the clergy, made them liable to the ſame impoſition. Hu. (Que 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was himſelf his inſtrument liec tl 
in oppreſſing the clergy, whilſt the juſticiary rigorouſly cn. HMation, 
acted the money from the laicks. All England beheld with arch) 
aſtoniſhment the king's indolence. They could not conv jon of 
that a prince, who till then had not wanted courage, and ab. 80 I 
peared fo attached to his intereſt, could fee Normandy 1,8 Eoglif 
with ſo much indifference. So ſtrange a conduct made moſt Neat © 
of the Engliſh imagine, he had conceived ſome great defio.,, Mito 1©8* 
which would be diſcovered at a proper ſeaſon. This notion Philip. 
did not a little contribute to his obtaining of the parliamentk Mon! 
an aid of two marks and a half of every knight's fee, which 10 Joh 
was granted in expectation the money would be employed in Vinces 
the recovery of what he had lately loſt. But inſtead of uſing have a 
this aid according to the intention of the parliament, he Laid barons 
it out in vain expences, being fatisfied with ſending einbaut. He had 
dors to France to endeavour to procure a peace. Philip, . emb 
alted with his ſucceſs, was to far from leflening his demand broke, 
that he further required the princeſs Eleanor, fiſter of e Wi l 
late duke of Bretagne, for his ſecond fon, with all the tert. Nl. 1 
tories the Engliſh enjoyed in France for her dower. 7]; m/ 
demand could not but be rejected. John not only could n., ME ! 
ver reſolve to give his neice ſuch a dower, but it would haue xith te 
been very dangerous to deliver to Philip a princeſs, wi, pified t 
fince the death of the duke her brother, had the ſame clan er to 
as he to the crown of England. Thus the negotiation broke nd py 
off, and the Engliſh reaped no benefit from the aid granted þo deli 
the king. | 1 Ll n ente 
i Shortly after the departure of the Engliſh embaſſadors, ol 
Philip ſent a champion into England, who challenged ail es << 
that ſhould maintain the king his maſter was in” the wrong poſt 4 
for what he had done againſt John. The court of England king 
did not think fit to commit to the deciſion of a ſingle com. nd ad 
bat their right to complain of the king of France's proceed- beir ac 
ings. However, this valorous champion was given to un. i 
derſtand that fince he was fo defirous of fighting, a may de C0! 
ſhould be found with whom he might try his ſtrength, There After 1 
was then confined in the tower, an Iriſh lord, John de Cur— * an 
cy, carl of Ulſter, a perſon of gigantick ſtature and of Indo! 
known intrepidity, Who was judged very proper to quell the pſt an 
French hectorl. The priſoner being brought to court, the be ven 
king aſked him, whether he would fight in his cauſe? No, pirge tu 
not in thine, anſwered the earl fiercely, but for the king— pled, 
dom's right I will fight to the laſt drop of my blood. Bur chil 
whilſt he was recovering his ſtrength, which was much im- ſect 
paired by a long impriſonment, the French champion hear- 2 
ing of the prodigious ſtrength of his adverſary, privately 3 
withdrew into Spain, not daring to appear any more eithar Ee 
in France or England. It is related of this earl of Ulſter, Hit 
that afterwards being in France in the Engliſh army, Philip, 5 
at a conference with John, deſired to ſee ſome trial of his 4 of 
ſtrength. The carl being come into the preſence. of the two 1 0 
kings, ordered a large ſtake to be fixed in the ground, on which Ml 
was placed a helmet. Then looking round with a menacing E : = 
aſpect, he cut the helmet in two pieces with his ſword. Tac WI, + 
blow was fo violent that the ftword ſtuck fo faſt in the flake 0 
5 x 5 ps misfort 
that none but himſelf could remove it. Philip afking him, Bi - 
why he looked round fo fiercely, he made anſwer, that! wy 
| 5 N nſtia 
caſe he miſſed his blow, he would have cut off the heads 0: up 
all the ſpectators that no man living might be witneſs of i]. 0 
ſhame. | | would 
What Philip could not compaſs by a fingle champion, be ; . 
performed by the help of many. Towards the end of àu- points 
tumn he laid fiege to Roan, the citizens whereof ſceing 108i... 
likelihood of being relieved, ſurrendered upon condition the 
ſhould enjoy their ancient privileges. But as a famous hi ne 
torian judiciouſly obſerves, this precaution proved as feevic Join 
againſt abſolute power, as parchment againſt iron. As 10008... 
as Philip was maſter of Roan, he ordered the walls to Vl... 1 
demoliſhed. Thus all Normandy was reduced under the diho ; 
minion of France and united again to that monarchy, attef“ "Ki 
three hundred years ſeparation u. | ines. 
rock of Andeli, on the Saine. 8 N 
Hugh de Gurnai ſurrendered to him the caſtle of Montfort ; and Ko bung 8 
bert Fitzwalter and Saer de Quinci tlie town and cattle of Ruil, of we 
they were governors, M. Paris, Thre 
n Colloquium. At Oxford June 2. . 8 John had 
This was the brave John de Courcy, who, in the year 1177» od | The 
ed the kingdom of Ulſter in Ireland. See Gir. Cambrens, Hibe:. £xp%>* 1 
ta; and who had been treacheroufly taken priſoner, Thus 


: which 
m It had been governed by twelve dukes of the Norman Race (0: uh. 


king John was the laſt) for the ſpace of three hundred and went) Jm 
rormald, 


PIN sen 


After the conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the reſt 
pf the Engliſh provinces , which at length were forced to 
lubmit to the conqueror o, after 1 in vain expected aſ- 
iſtance from England. Of all that John's anceſtors enjoyed 

France, nothing remained but the dutchy of Guienne, 
hich Philip did not think fit to invade. 

Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry II. and mother of John, 
zied this year in a very advanced age. She had the mortifi- 
kation, before her death, to behold the decline of the mo- 
archy, to which the had given fo great a luſtre by the addi- 
on of ſo many provinces. 


So many and great lofles, joined to the murmurs of the 


Fogliſh, rouſed John from his profound lethargy. When 
eat expected, he ſeemed reſolved ſtrenuouſly to endeavour 
o regain both his reputation and the territories conquered by 
Philip. The Poictevins, diffatisfied with being under the 
minion of the king of France, determining to revolt, ſent 
to John for aſſiſtance. As he imagined, all the other pro- 
inces were in the ſame mind, he thought he could never 
bare a fairer opportunity. Wherefore he ſummoned all the 
barons to meet him with their troops at Portſmouth, where 
de had ordered his fleet to be ready. But as he was going 
+ embark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury and carl of Pem- 
broke, threw themſelves at his feet, beſeeching him to deſiſt 
rom this expedition which he could not expect to be ſucceſſ- 
ul. They repreſented to him, that neither in Poictou, nor 
n any other neighbouring province, had he any one place to 
ctire to in caſe of neceſſity : that Philip would make war 
ith too much advantage, ſince he was maſter of all the for- 
ted towns : that it was expoſing himſelf to manifeſt dan- 
vor to truſt the Poictevins, who had ſo often deceived him, 
nd pretended perhaps to invite him to their aſſiſtance only 
to deliver him to his enemy. In fine, they told him, that in 
n enterpriſe of this nature, he ſo viſibly hazarded his own 
life, with his and the nation's honour, that his faithful ſub- 
*&s could not ſee it with indifference, but muſt uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to divert him from it. Theſe remonſtrances 
making no impreſſion upon him, they talked in a higher ſtrain, 
and added ſuch threats, that he was forced at laſt to follow 
heir advice. Therefore, ſuddenly altering his reſolution, he 
ras content with ſending ſuccours to the Poictevins, under 
he command of the carl of Saliſbury his natural brother. 
fter which, he diſmiſſed the army and fleet, who curſed 
he authors of this advice. He was no ſooner returned to 
ondon, but he repented of following the counſel of the 
earl and archbiſhop. But inſtead of quarrelling with them, 
he vented his anger on the nobility, from whom he extorted 
large ſums on pretence they had refuſed to attend him. He ſup- 
holed, without any grounds, that the earl of Pembroke and the 
cchbiſhop of Canterbury ſpoke for the whole body. This was 
ie ſecond time he had arbitrarily exacted money from his ſub- 
ets, without the conſent of the ſtates. But he did not do 
I: with impunity. The ſequel will ſhow, that though ven- 
peance was deferred, it only became the more terrible, when 
he barons found an opportunity to make him feel the effects d. 


becaſioned as well by his own fault, as by the ambition of the 
king of France. But theſe, how great ſoever, were ſcarce 
0 be compared with thoſe that followed, eſpecially, as he 
appeared but little ſenſible of the firſt, whereas, the others 
created him infinite vexation and trouble. It was not the 
ambition of a hoſtile king, which threw him into a gulph of 
misfortunes, during the ſecond part of his reign, but the 
pride of him who called himſelf the common father of all 
chriſtians: J mean pope Innocent III. who, for a flight cauſe, 
treated this prince ſo cruelly, that ſhould a pope now behave 
1 the like manner, there is no queſtion but all Chriſtendom 
would riſe up againſt him. Let us proceed to the particu- 
ars of this affair, which makes the chief ſubject of king 
John's reign, But without dwelling on reflexions, which 
Fery reader may eaſily make without our help, let us con- 
(nt ourſelves with relating the facts as advanced by the hiſ- 
lorians, moſt devoted to the court of Rome. 

John ſcarce began to forget the loſs of the French pro- 
znces, when the death of the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
rey him into freſh troubles. The election of the arch- 
hops had for ſome time been a continual ſubject of diſpute 
between the ſuffragan biſhops and the monks of St. Auguſ- 
mes. The biſhops claimed a right to interpoſe in the elec- 


E Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, and Poictou, with all the caſtles and 
lug belonging to them, except Rochelle, Thouars, and Niort. M. 
I Through the treachery or ill conduct of William de Humat, whom king 

"114d made governor of Normandy, An. Waverl. 


Ay ne nobles and knights having been put to vaſt charges for this expe- 


* This year died Peter of Colechurch, who began to build London bridge 


Hitherto we have ſeen the firſt part of John's misfortunes, 
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tion, as had been ſeveral times practiſed. The monks af- 
firmed, on the contrary, that this right belonged only to 
them, according to ancicnt cuſtom, and uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to keep poſſeſſion. Iinmediately after the death of 
Hubert, ſome of the monks combining together, whether 
out of fear the fraternity would not infilt on their right, or 
tor ſome other reaſon, reſolved to elect an archbiſhop. To 
that purpoſe, meeting at midnight in the cathedral, they 
choſe Reginald, their ſub-prior, in expectation of having at- 
terwards credit enough to obtain the pope's confirmation. 
This irregular election was tranſacted with all poſſible ſecre- 
cy. The ſub-prior bound himſelf [by oath] not to divulge 
it, till he had himſelf informed the pope of it: ſo that the 
other monks had not the leaſt ſuſpicion thereof. The elec- 
tors, willing to complete the matter, found means to cauſe 
him to be ſent to Rome, on ſome pretence, attended by ſome 
of their cabal. But he had not the power to keep the ſecrer. 
Upon his arrival in Flanders, he took upon him the title of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the monks his companions 
had no more diſcretion than himſelt. | 

This news coming to the King's ears, he imagined the 
whole monaſtery was concerned in the fraud, and prepared 
to make the monks repent of their raſhneſs in electing an 
archbiſhop without his licenſe. But they cleared themſelves, 
and appeaſed him by their ſubmiſſions. The clamours of the 
monks who were not in the intrigue, convincing the electors, 
that after the diſcovery of their iccret, it would be very dit- 
ficult to accomplith their undertaking, they choſe to defiſt. 
Then the whole ſociety jointly proceeding to a new election, 


the king recommended | John de Gray] biſhop of Norwich, 


who was unanimouſly choſen, placed in the archiepiſcopal 
chair, and inveſted with the temporalitics. Shortly after, 


fourteen monks were ſent to the pope, to inform him of 


what had paſſcd, and to demand his confirmation of the new 
archbiſhop. At the fame time, the ſuffragan biſhops of Can- 
terbury ſent a deputation alſo to Rome, to complain of the 
monks aſſuming the ſole right of electing the archbiſhop, and 
to inform his holineſs of their reatons againſt it. 

Whilſt the deputies were on the road, the king, whoſe 
courage was rouzed, led a conſiderable army into Poictou, and 
reduced to his obedience the greateſt part of that province. 


* 5 
But he was ſo weak, as to tuffer himſelf to be once more 


_ outwitted by Philip, who finding himſelf unprepared, de- 


manded and obtained a truce for two years r. 

Mean while, the ſub-prior of St. Auguſtine's, who was 
come to Rome, carneſtly ſolicited the pope to confirm his 
election. But Innocent perceiving ſome irregularity in the 


affair, took time to conſider of it. In the interim, the other 


deputies being arrived, told him all the circumſtances, and 
petitioned him to confirm the ſecond election. On the other 
hand, the agents of the biſhops brought alſo their complaints 
againſt the monks, and ſhowed him the reaſons on which 
they built their pretenſions. To decide thete differences, 
the pope ordered the deputigs to come on a day appointed to 
Viterbo, where he intended to paſs ſome time. Here it wa: 
that in the preſence of the pope, theſe affairs were diſcufied 


with ſome warmth, though as to the firit, the reaſons of both 


ſides were not very effectual. Innocent, who was already 
reſolved, voided both the elections, and ordered the deputies 
of the monks to proceed to a new choice, enjoining them 
withal to elect cardinal Stephen Langton, an Engliſhman, 
then at his court. The monks, ſurpriſed at this unprece- 
dented order, reſolved at firſt to difobey it. They alledged 
in vindication of their noncompliance, that they were not 
impowered by their monaſtery, and beſides, the king's con- 
ſent was neceſſary. But the pope would not hearken to theſe 
reaſons. He told them, as deputies they repreſented the 
whole monaſtery, and the conſent of princes was needleſs for 
elections made in his preſence. Therefore, without giving 
them time to reply, he commanded them on pain of excom- 
munication, to elect cardinal Langton for their archbiſhop. 
The monks, awed by the preſence and threatcnings of the 
pope, complied though unwillingly, with his orders. There 
was but one*, who had the courage to ſtand out. This ex- 
traordinary election was immediately confirmed by the pope, 


who would himſelf conſecrate the archbiſhop elect. 


According to the rule eſtabliſhed by Innocent, in impower- 


ing fourteen monks deputed by their monaſtery, to elect an 


archbiſhop, the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury could not 


with ſtone, and was buried in the chapel upon that bridge. An, Waverl, 
r The French hiſtorians ſay, John ſued for a truce, We frequently meet 
with the like contradictions between the hiſtorians of the two nations. Ki- 
gord, vol. III. ſays, Zthat both armies being ready to engage, a truce was 
concluded for two years. | 
The annals of Margan ſay, it was contrary to the ancient laws and liber- 
ties of the king and kingdom, p. 14. : 
His name was Elias de ee M. Paris. Ia 
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but loſe their cauſe with the monks. Accordingly, the pope 
gave it in favour of the monks, and forbid the biſhops to 
interpoſe for the future, in the election of their metropo- 
litans. | 

[1207] Whilſt theſe things were tranſaCting in Italy, John 
entirely loſt the hearts of his ſubjects, by extorting from them 
the thirteenth part of their moveables. In'vain did the cler- 
gy, as far as it concerned them, oppoſe it; the act paſſed in 
parliament u, and the tax was levied as well upon the clergy 
as laity, though the former never gave their conſent, and the 
latter granted it by a ſort of compulſion. This violence oc- 
cafioned many complaints and murmurings among the clergy, 
who till then had enjoyed the privilege of not being taxed 
without their conſent v. However, as it was not in their 
power to reſiſt, they endeavoured to be revenged, by exclaim- 
ing againſt the king's conduct, and rendering him odious to 
the people. The archbiſhop of York himſelt, the king's na- 
tural brother, a prelate of an impatient temper, excommuni- 
cated all the collectors of the tax, and withdrew out of the 
kingdom. Though the clergy's complaints were not ground- 
leſs, the king's friends looked upon them as impertinent. 
They ſaid, it was ſtrange the ecclefiaſticks ſhould refuſe to 
aſſiſt the king in his neceſſity, when a little before they had 
ſuffered without the leaſt murmur, a legate to exact of all the 
beneficed clergy, large ſums for the pretended occaſions of 
the holy ſee. If the money which accrued to the king from 
this tax had been employed in the ſervice of the ſtate, it would 
have been ſome ſatisfaction to the nation. But they had the 
vexation to ſee it vainly ſquandered away, in the reception 
of the emperor, who was come to viſit the king his uncle. 
His deſign was to perſuade him to break the truce with France. 
But how urgent ſoever he might be, it was impoſſible to 
However, to ſoften in ſome 
meature his denial, the king made him a preſent of five thou- 
ſand marks, which ſerved to pay the charges of his journey. 

Innocent very much ſuſpected John would not be pleafed 
with Langton's election, extorted by manifeſt force and an 
unprecedented encroachment. Indeed for fome time after 
the converſion of the Engliſh, the popes choſe ſuch as were 
capable of well governing-the growing church, and generally 
Italians, becauſe there were but few ecclefiaſticks in England 
qualified for that high ſtation. But ever fince archbiſhop The- 


odorus, who was the laſt ſent from Roan, the popes had ne- 
ver pretended to chuſe the archbiſhops without the conſent of 
the kings. They were ſatisfied with confirming the electi— 


ons, and obliging the archbiſhops to come and demand the 
pall at Rome. Since the conqueſt, they had not ſo much as 
nulled the election of an archbiſhop. And therefore to mol- 
lity the king, and induce him the more calmly to overlook 
the encroachment, Innocent wrote him the tollowing letter, 
which for its fingularity deſerves to be inſerted. 


Pope IN NOCENT, to Jonx king of ExcLaxD. 


*© AMONG the riches that mortals prize as the moſt va- 


* Juable, and defire with the greateſt carneſtneſs, it is our 


opinion that pure gold and precious ſtones hold the firſt 
* rank. Though we are perſuaded your royal excellence has 


no want of ſuch things, we have thought proper to ſend 


* as a mark of our good will, four rings ſer with ſtones. 
* We beg the favour you would conſider the myſteries con- 
% tained in their form, their matter, their number, and their 
« colour, rather than their value. Their roundneſs denotes 


„eternity, which having neither beginning nor end, ought 
* to induce you to tend without ceafing from earthly things 
to heavenly, and from things temporal to things eternal. 
* The number four, which is a ſquare, fignifies firmneſs of 
mind, not to be ſhaken by adverſity, nor elevated by proſ- 
« perity, but always continuing in the ſame ſtate. This is 
a perfection to which yours will not fail to arrive, when 
Dit ſhall be adorned with the four cardinal virtues, juſtice, 


* fortitude, prudence, and temperance. The firſt will be 


In communi concilio. Annals of Waverl. an. 1207. Condunatis mag- 
nibus terræ apud Oxenford, de aſſenſu eorum cepit xui. partem catellorum 
hominium totius Angliæ. An. Margan. p. 14. This parliament was held 
in February. M. Paris. 5. 

The annals of Waverl. ſay, that the king following better advice, re- 
leaſed-the clergy from it, But afterwards he took the thirteenth part of all 


the goods in general, of thoſe that held by knight's ſervice. 


* It mutt be obſerved, the apoſtolical letters are of two forts. Some are 
called briefs, becauſe compriſed in a compendious way of writing, and are 
ſealed on wax only, cum annullo piſcatoris, that is, with the impreſſion of a 
hgnet ring, which the Romaniſts are fo weak as to believe to be the ſeal of 
St. Peter the fiſherman. The other fort are called bulls, from the leaden bulls 
hanging thereon, Bulla is thought among the ancients, to be a golden 
badge, which perſons that triumphed over their enemies, wore on their breaſts 
like a medal, and it came afterwards to fignify a deed, inſtrument or writing, 
detcribed on parchment or vellum, with a piece of lead hanging thereto by a 
firing, and ſuch writing is called a bull, from the lead annexed to it. On 


cc 


of ſervice to you in judgments, the ſecond in adverſity 
cc 


1 
third in dubious caſes, the fourth in proſperity, * 
gold is fignified wiſdom, But as gold is the moſt pre 
cious of metals, wiſdom is of all endowments the mo 
excellent, as the prophet witneſſes in theſe words, The 
ſpirit of wiſdom ſhall reſt upon him: and indeed, there] 
nothing more requiſite in a ſovereign. Accordingly, S0. 
lomon, that pacifick king, only aſked of God, wiſdom, to 
enable him to well govern his people. The green colon 
of the emerald denotes faith, the clearneſs of the ſaphite 
hope, the redneſs of the ruby, charity, and the colour ,; 
the topaz, good works, concerning which our Sayiqy; 
faid, let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they mar 
ſee your good works. In the emerald therefore you have 
what you are to believe, in the ſaphire what you are t 
hope, in the ruby what you are to love, and in the t,. 
paz what you are to practiſe, to the end you may pro. 
ceed from virtue to virtue, till you come to the vifion gf 
ce the God of gods in Sion.“ 

It it is difficult to gueſs the drift of this myſterious letter 
whether it was a witty conceit of the pope's, or an intim:. 
tion to the king, that he would need all the virtues repreſented 
by the rings, to withſtand his attacks. However this be, 1.3 
John ſhould miſtake his meaning, he ſent him ſoon after, 
more intelligible brief *, exhorting him to own cardinal Lang. 
ton for archbiſhop of Canterbury. He repreſented to him, 
that he was a native of England, cardinal of the Roman 
church, and learned in all the ſciences. Moreover, he fur. 
ed him, his exemplary life and chriſtian virtues would be ye. 
ry advantageous to England, for ſpiritual, as his prudence and 
political virtues would be for temporal concerns. However, 
as he did not intend to make Langton's election depend on 
the good pleaſure of the king, nor ſubmit it to his examina- 
tion, in another letter he ſent his commands to the monks of 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
60 
cc 
cc 


St. Auguſtine's, and the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, to 


receive the cardinal for their metropolitan. 

As ſoon as John was informed of the tranſactions at Rome, 
he fell into an inconceivable fury. He accuſed the monks of 
St. Auguſtine's of deceiving him, as well in the third, as in 
the firſt election, and reſolved to be revenged of them. Ty 
that end he ſent two knights, who, entering the monaſtery 
with drawn ſwords, commanded the monks, in the king's 
name, to quit the place forthwith, unleſs they would have 
their monaſtery burnt about their ears, and likewiſe to deyart 
the kingdom within three days. So terrible a threat frighten- 
ed the monks in ſuch a manner, that, without the leaſt reply, 
they withdrew into Flanders, to the abbey of St. Bertin, and 
other neighbouring monaſteries. But this revenge not pro- 
curing him all the ſatisfaction he required, he thought by 
vigorouſly exerting himſelf, he ſhould bring the pope to re- 
voke what was done. In this belief, he wrote Innocent a ve- 
ry ſharp letter, © upbraiding him with his injurious annulling 
© the canonical election of the biſhop of Norwich, without 
having the leaſt pretence for it. Moreover, he complain- 
ed of his cauſing to be elected by violence, and contrary to 


cc 
cc 
cc 


4 ſtranger to him, and who had always held a ſtrict correl- 


pondence with his enemies.” He added, “ this encroach- 
ment was directly contrary to the prerogatives of the crown, 
from which he was reſolved never to depart, nor from the 
* election of the biſhop of Norwich. Then he plainly told 
& him, if the ſatisfaction he demanded was denied, he would 
break off all intercourſe with Rome, which was of no ſmal! 
conſequence, ſince it was certain, the holy fce received 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ſtate, and for that reaſon, greater regard ought to be paid 
the king of England than any prince whatſoever. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, there were prelates enough in the King- 
dom qualified to govern the church, and therefore it Was 
not neceflary to have recourſe to the popes, 1t they ſo ma- 
5 niteſtly abuſed their authority.” f 

Innocent had not undertaken this affair, to deſiſt from it on 


this piece of lead, the heads of the two apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul ae 
impreſſed from the papal ſeal, which being affixed to the pope's letters, they 
are ſaid to be completely finiſhed. And becaule they carried the papal thun. 


| . . . . . : 5 
der of excommunication along with them for non-payment of che pops 


dues, they became a terror to weak people for ſome ages, till, at length 
from their frequent demands, theſe fulminations were turned into Tidiculto 
And as they were called bull beggars, they were uſed as words of 1corn m 
contempt, to frighten children with, Eubenius Cherubinus has made 4 
lection (1638) of theſe bulls in fix folios, which gives a full view ol N 
wonderful craft of the hierarchy, in raifing ſuch a ſtructure of 2 
iniquity to itſelf, which none can pull down but the almighty hand of 


alone, For therein we fee the church of Rome almoſt in its bes ie 10 
it reared itſelf by degrees on papal bulls, and how the weak parts © A 
building have been fince ſtrengthened by the cunning of the ſeveral wy 3 
takers, the pope and his cardinals. Puffendorf made a good ule 0 ind 
collection in his introduction to the hiſtory of Europe, Parergoh, Jul. 
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the king's bare expoſtulation. He returned a very mild an- 
| (cr in appearance, though, in the main, it was more pro- 
er to irritate than appeaſe him. * He begins with blaming 
« John for anſwering his humble and kind letter in ſo rough 
« manner, that he ſeemed rather to deſign to affront him 
« than require the reaſons of his conduct. - Then he pro- 
« ceeds to extoll the merits of cardinal Langton, aſſuring him 
« he was a prelate of a great underſtanding, and protound 
« learning, and one that had long ſtudied at the univerfity 
& of Paris, where he had taken his degree of doctor of divi- 
« nity. He adds, that John was 1n the wrong to complain, 
« fince the conſent of princes was not requiſite at elections 
« made in the preſence of the pope : that however, out of 
« pure condeſcenſion, he had ſent two monks to inform him 
« of it, who, by contrary winds, were detained at Boulogne. 
In fine, after trying to prove Langton's election agrecable 
« tothe canons, he repreſents to him, that Henry II. his fa- 
« ther, and Richard his brother, had renounced the right of 
« nominating biſhops and abbots; and therefore without 
« meddling with elections, he ought to receive, without ex- 
| « amination, the prelates judged by the church capable of 
« directing the ſpiritual affairs of his kingdom. He con- 
« cludes with this notable threat, that ſubmiſſion to him 
« would be more for his advantage than an obſtinate reſiſtance 
( againſt God and his church, in a cauſe for which the 
WH « blefled Thomas Becket ſhed his blood.” Theſe laſt words 
| W were terrible to a prince, whoſe father had ſuffered ſo much 
on the like occafion. But John, far from being frightened, 
| refolved, on the contrary, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, and 
iu all hazards, to free himſelf from the galling yoke of 
» WW fone | 
1 [1208] The pope's letter was quickly followed by an 
- W ocdcr to the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to per- 
hade the king to ſubmit to the orders of the church, and, if 
o WF they found him contumacious, to put the kingdom under an 
interdict. The biſhops thus commiſſioned by the pope, being 
WH obliged to obey him, acquainted the king with his holinefs's 
x W orders, and entreated him to avoid by ſubmiſſion a ſcandal 
which would fall no leſs on his ſubjects than on himſelf. But 
te king remained inflexible. He ſwore ?, that if the king- 
dom was interdicted, he would forthwith ſend all the eccle- 
s fafticks to ſeck their ſubſiſtance at Rome, and put out the 
e eres, and cut off the ears and noſes of all the Roman prieſts, 
rt that ſhould be found in his dominions. Then he commanded 
n- WF the three prelates to depart his preſence. His paſſion, which 
| was already very violent, was {till increaſed by the inſolence 
of Simon Langton, brother of the cardinal, who inſultingly 
preſſed him to own his brother for archbiſhop. The king, 
tired with his importunities, told him it was very ſtrange an 
Engliſhman ſhould preſs him to renounce the prerogatives of 
the crown. To which Langton infolently replied nothing 
could be done in his behalf, unleſs he would wholly throw 
himſelf upon his brother's mercy. | 

The laſt year, John had a ſon by Iſabella of Angouleme, 
to whom he gave the name of Henry *. And this year the 
queen brought into the world another called Richard. 

Mean time, the three prelates, who had already addreſſed 
the king, finding they could not prevail, pronounced at length 
the ſentence of interdict upon the whole kingdom, and re- 
tired beyond ſea. Immediately divine ſervice ceaſed in all 
the churches, and the ſacraments were no longer adminiſter— 
ed, except to infants and dying perſons. Publick prayers, 
and all ecclefiaſtical functions were laid aſide. The church- 
yards were ſhut up, and the bodies of the dead thrown into 
atches like dogs, without any prieſt daring or being willing 
to aſſiſt at the funerals. It might juſtly be demanded, why 
the people ſhould ſuffer for the fault of their ſovereign, and 
certainly it would be difficult to alledge a reaſon founded on 
Jultice or equity. But the policy of Rome required, that the 
ſabjects ſhould be liable to puniſhment, to the end that con- 
ldering their king as the ſole cauſe of their evils, they might 
be the ſooner inclined to force him to ſubmit to the pope's 
Yoke, It was requiſite therefore to ſow diſſenſion between 
„be king and the people, in order to tie up his hands from 
. "flfting. And indeed, it is evident, kings have no more 


power than private perſons, when deſerted by their ſubjects. 


Wh \ccordingly the popes, who intended to ſtretch their autho- 
MF , have generally taken a time of diſcord between the peo- 


By God's teeth, (his uſual oath.) M. Paris. 
He was born at Wincheſter, October 1, 1207. 
A thouſand marks. ; e 
This year alſo the king iſſued a proclamation at Briſtol, forbidding the 
Wing of all forts of feathered game throughout England. M. Weſt. M. 
ils, Which was the firſt edict of the kind made by any king before, as 
rel obſerves, b. vii. p. 739. | | 
Were he removed his exchequer after Michaelmas, becauſe the Lon- 
Wners had diſobliged him. M. Paris. ; 
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to withſtand him. 
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ple and their ſovereigns. If ſometimes they have launched 


out at unſeaſonable junctures, they have, for the moſt part, 
found their pretended authority to be little regarded. Ot 


this we ſhall ſee a remarkable inſtance in the ſequel of this 


very reign. 

The pope's rigour was inſufficient to bring the king to a 
compliance. On the contrary John, finding the court of 
Rome had thrown off all regard for him, reſoived to act with 
the ſame haughtineſs, and make the pope know he was able 
Purſuant to this reſolution, he confilcated 
the eſtates of all the ccclefiaſticks who obeved rhe interdict, 
and ſent orders to the ſheriffs to make enquiry after chem, 
and expel them the kingdom. Bur the ſheriffs perceiving 
they could not execute the king's orders, without ufing great 
violence, durſt not puſh matters ſo far. So that, notwith- 
ſtanding the king's intention, none went out of the kingdom, 
but ſuch as having too zealouſly eſpouſed the pope's quarrel, 
choſe rather to go into voluntary baniſhment, than remain 
expoſed to the king's indignation. However, they who 
ſtaid were in no better circumſtances : outrages were daily 
committed upon them, for which they could find no redrets 
from the magiſtrates, who always ſent them to the pope for 
juſtice. | | „ 

As in thoſe days there was ſcarce a prieſt but what kept a 


concubine, the king under pretence of cauſing the canons of 


the council to be obſerved, ordered all their concubines to be 
impriſoned, and who were forced to pay great fines for their 
liberty. Among the great number of ecclefiaſticks in the 
kingdom, there were ſome, who notwithſtanding the inter- 
dict, adminiſtered the ſacraments. But as they were inceſ- 
ſantly expoſed to the inſults of the zealots, the king took 
them under his protection, and ordered ſuch as ſhould do 
them any outrage, to be hanged upon the next tree. The 
pope was no ſooner informed of this, but he excommunicated 
all who diſobeyed the interdict, or executed the king's orders. 
Such was the wretched ſtate of the people of England. Thoſe 
that were faithful to their ſovereign, fell under the popes 
cenſures, and the king took care to perſecute thoſe who tub- 
mitted to the orders of Rome. | 

[1209] Whilſt the kingdom was in this ſad fituation, 
Henry, brother of Otho the emperor, came to king John, 
in the beginning of the year 1209. The deſign of his jour- 
ney was to demand for the emperor his brother an aid of 
money, which the King liberally granted him, though he was 
himſelf in extreme wants. | 

The calamities of the Engliſh moved neither the king nor 
the pope. They both continued inflexible, each reſolving 
to run all hazards rather than yield to his adverſary. How- 


ever, John was not without his uneafineſs. Indeed, he did 


not fear the pope's thunders with reſpect to ſpirituals. But 
he could not ſee without great concern, the generality of 
the people inclined to the court of Rome. This obſerva- 
tion inſpiring him with a dread that, ſooner or later, ſome 
plot would be formed agaifiſt him, he thought proper to pre- 
vent the deſigns of his enemies by raiſing an army. For a 
pretence, he complained that the king of Scotland, contrary 
to the treaty of Lincoln, had married one of his daughters 
to the earl of Boulogne, without his conſent. It was eaſy 
to foreſee that a prince, who had ſuffered ſo many pro- 
vinces in France to be taken without any reſiſtance, did 
not intend vigorouſly to proſecute a war upon fo ſlight an 
occaſion. Accordingly he contented himſelf with the king 
of Scotland's offer to give him fifteen thouſand marks and his 
two daughters in hoſtage. In his return from the northern 
frontiers, where he had led his army, he ordered all the 
hedges to be cut down, and the ditches to be filled through- 
out his foreſts, that the deer might have liberty to feed every 
where. In all likelihood, the people of thoſe parts having 
too openly declared for the pope, he had a mind to puniſn 
them for itb. Perhaps too, he deſigned to ſhew the reſt of 
his ſubjects, that in like caſe he would not want means to 
chaſtiſe them. When he came to Northampton ©, he was 
met by the prince of Wales, who, fearing he intended to 
carry the war into his country, made haſte to prevent him by 
his ſubmiſſion. The prince accompanied the king as tar as 
Woodſtock, where he did him homage. 

The continuation of the interdict was a clear evidence to 
the king, that the pope had no deſign to deſiſt from his pre- 


4 An unlucky accident happened at this time, which was a great prejudice 
to Oxford, and ſerves to ſhow the flouriſhing condition of the univerhty in 
thoſe days. A certain clerk having by chance killed a woman, made his 
eſcape. The mayor coming to his lodging, found three other clerks that 
lived in the ſame houſe which they had hired togg'her. Theſe being ſeiz- 
ed, were a few days after, by the king's order, hanged up in contempt of 
the eccleſiaſtical liberty; upon which near three thoutand tcholars left that 
univerſity, ſome going to Cambridge, others to Reading, M. Paris. M. 
Weſt. f 

He 
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£ tenſions, but- would uſe ſtill more violent methods. Where- 


fore, he judged it requiſite to take care before-hand, to ſcreen 
himſelf from his thunders. Nothing ſeemed to him more 
proper to fruſtrate the deſigns of the court of Rome than to 
cauſe his vaſſals to renew their homage ©. He hoped to ſe- 
cure them by that bond, and reſtrain them from too readily 
joining with the court of Rome. 

Mean while, the pope perceiving, the interdict, which 
had now continued above a year, did not anſwer his expecta- 
tions, reſolved at length to pronounce upon John the ſent- 
tence of excommunication, and committed the publication 
thereof to certain biſhops. But as theſe prelates had till a 
great regard for the king, they did not think fit to execute 
their orders with that readineſs the pope defired. However, 
the news of the king's excommunication was ſo ſpread over 
the kingdom, that not a man was ignorant of it, though the 
ſentence was not yet publiſhed. The archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, one of the officers of the exchequer, having notice of 
it, quitted his office without leave, alledging, his conſcience 


would not ſuffer him to ſerve an excommunicated prince. 


This procceding coſt him dear. The king, provoked at 
his diſreſpe&, ordered him to be confined in a cloſe priſon, 
where it is affirmed, his death was haſtened by violent 
means 8. | 

This inſtance of the king's ſeverity was not capable of 
preventing Hugh de Wells, lately elected biſhop of Lincoln, 
from wounding the king in a more ſenſible part. This pre- 
late having obtained leave to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop 
of Roan, inſtead of going to Normandy, went directly to 
Rome, where he received conſecration at the hands of car- 
dinal Langton. Had he been in the king's power, he would, 
doubtleſs, have been no more ſpared than the archdeacon of 
Norwich. But the king, as he could do nothing elſe, was 
content with ſeizing his revenues i. The prelate was uncon- 
cerned, plainly forefecing that the king would be obliged in 
the end to ſubmit to the pope, whereas by diſobeying his 
holineſs, he was in danger of loſing his biſhoprick k. 

The excommunication made no impreſſion on the king, 
who ſtill remained unmoved. Beſides, as the ſentence was 
not yet publiſhed, and ignorance might be pleaded, the great- 
eſt part of the nobility ſtill adhered to their prince !, not- 
withſtanding his excommunication. Nay, he was not with- 
out hopes, that the ſentence: was only a penal threatening 
which might be revoked, upon his ſhewing ſome ſteadineſs. 
However, as it would have been imprudent to depend upon 
that, he levied a great army, well-knowing, nothing was 
more capable of breaking the pope's meaſures, than to be 
always well- armed. Some commotions in Ireland were made 
the occaſion and pretence of this armament, the charges 
whercof were paid by the Jews, not voluntarily, but by a 
ſeizure of their effects m. John himſelf embarking with his. 
army, ſafely arrived at Dublin, where he was met by above 
thirty petty princes, who came to ſwear fealty to him®. Af- 
ter receiving their homage, he marched againſt the king of 


: Connaught, author of the: diſturbances that had brought 
him into Ireland. This prince being taken priſoner in a bat- 


tle, the war was happily ended, and the whole iſland re- 
duced to the king's obedience as formerly. Before he re- 
turned, John cauſed the laws and cuſtoms of England to be 
eſtabliſhed for the future in Ireland, and made the biſhop of 
Norwich his juſticiary . It was expected in England, that 
at his return the army would be diſbanded. But, to have a 
pretence to keep it ſtill on foot, he quarrelled with the prince 
of Wales. In the mean time, as money was wanted for the 
maintenance of the troops, he impoſed, by his own autho- 
rity, a tax of a hundred thouſand marks upon the eſtates of 
the eccleſiaſticks . After which, he marched againſt the 
Weiſh, and compelled them to deliver twenty-eight hoſ- 
tages. | 


CG 


[1211] The meaſures taken by John to render himſelf for- 


© He made all the freeholders in England, from twelve years old and u 
wards, renew their homage, The reaſon of his doing it, was, that he daily 
teared the pope ſhould excommunicate him, and abſolve his ſubjects from 
their oath of allegience. M. Paris, 

London, Ely, and Worceſter, who were to have it publiſhed every Sun- 
day and holiday in all the churches throughout England. M. Paris. 

A leaden cope was put upon him, with the preflure of which, and for 
want of victuals, he died in a few days. M. Paris. 

He went only as far as the abbey of Pontigny, where Langton then re- 
ſided. See Tyrrel, vol. III. ps | 

Hugh was alſo chancellor, but the king delivered the ſeal to Walter de 
Gray, and made him chancellor. M. Paris, 

* This year the king ſent commiſſioners to Canterbury, to meet the bi- 
ſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, who came to treat of a reconciliati- 
on between him and Langton; but when matters were nearly adjuſted, the 
7 555 abe oft, and ſo nothing was brought to a concluſion, See Ann. 

averl. 

All the great men of the kingdom attended him at Windſor this year, 
notwithſtanding he was excommunicated, M. Paris, = 


formidable, created po ſmall uneaſineſs in the pope, 1, 
could not bear to ſee the king's inflexibility. He perceive 
it was equally dangerous to the holy ſee to give over the con. 
teſt or to proſecute it any farther, uncertain of the ifſ\;, 
And indeed, it might be of great conſequence, even with 
reſpe& to other ſtates. Before he came to any reſolution 
in this matter, Innocent ſent two nuncios into England 
under colour of procuring peace between the king and hi; 
clergy. However, nothing was farther from his intentigy 
than to endeavour a reconciliation which could not but be v0. 
ry prejudicial to him. His ſole aim was to diſcover Johy'; 
deſigns, that he might take his meaſures accordingly. The 
two nuncios being arrived, ſo wrought on the king, that at 
length he yielded ſo far, as to promiſe the ecclefiaſticks leave 
to return to their churches. He farther agreed, that carding 
Langton ſhould take poſſeſſion of the ſee of Canterbury, and 
promiſed that the church of England ſhould have all the hi. 
berties, privileges, and immunities, enjoyed in the time gf 
Edward the Confeſſor. One would think ſo confiderable ad. 
vances ſhould have fatisfied the nuncios. And indeed, the 
king gave up the main point, in offering to receive carding 
Langton as archbiſhop. Beſides, they ſhould have previouſly 


ſuppoſed, that in an accommodation, it was reaſonable, the 


pope and clergy ſhould likewiſe make ſome conceſſions on 
their part. But this rule takes no place in affairs where the 
church is concerned. What ſhe calls an accommodation, is 
an entire ſubmiſhon to her orders, and a perfect compliance 


with all her demands. We have feen a remarkable inſtance 


of this in the affair of Thomas Becket : and here is another 
which confirms the ſame truth, befides thoſe that will appear 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. Had John ſhewn more reſo- 
lution, or at leaſt ſtaid till the nuncios had of themſelves, 
made theſe propoſals, and then ſeemed to accept them with 
reluctance, perhaps there might poſſibly have been a recon- 
ciliation upon theſe terms. But he had to deal with perſons 
more ſubtle than himſelf, and whole ſole aim was to diſcover 
his ſentiments, in order to take advantage of it againſt him- 
ſelf. When they ſaw he complied fo far, they demanded the 
reſtitution of all that was taken from the ecclefiaſticks, and 
full reparation for the damages ſuſtained by them on occa- 
fion of this controverſy. And becauſe he would not agree 
to this, which in effect was impofſible, the negotiation broke 
off, and the nuncios returned 4, after publiſhing the king's 


excommunication, which the biſhops till then declined, 


The pope ſaw, by John's advances, that he wante to be 
clear of this affair at any rate, He manifeſtly knew, it was 
only through inability that he had rejected the laſt article 
propoſed him. As this pope was very politic and had great 
views, he formed the project of reaping advantages, before 
unthought of, from this ſame inability. But as the diſcovery 
of his intentions might greatly obſtruct their execution, he 
carefully concealed them, till he had forced the diſobedient 
king to caſt himſelf upon his mercy. Though he had no- 
thing leſs in view than the clergy of England's reparation, he 
continued always to inſiſt on thet article, in order to have oc- 
caſion to carry things to the point he defired. He knew 


John was not beloved by the people, and ſtill leſs by the no- 


bility, who had great cauſe to complain of him, and were 


kept in obedience, only by their oath of fealty. He be- 


lieved therefore, that to alienate entirely the hearts of the 
Engliſh, it was neceſſary to break that bond by which they 


ſtill were attached to their ſovereign. For that purpole. | 


taking occaſion from the king's inability, which he was 


pleaſed to ſtyle rebellion and obſtinacy, he publiſhed a buli, 
abſolving John's ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and 


enjoining them upon pain of excommunication to refuſe him 


all obedience. This terrible blow had ſo great an effect, 


that moſt of the barons, overjoyed at having an opportunity 


to be revenged of the king, began to form ſchemes to 


place another on the throne, Some hiſtorians even atlure 


m M. Paris ſays, the Jews of both ſexes were ſeized all over England, 


and cruelly treated, till they would ranſom themſelves according to the kings? 
pleaſure. Among the reſt, a Jew at Briſtol, though cruelly tormented, le- 


fuſing to ranſom himſelf, the king ordered that his tormentors ſhould eval 
day pull out one of his cheek teeth, till he would pay down ten thouſan 
marks. Accordingly they pulled out ſeven in as many days, but on the 
eighth day he relented, and ſo with the loſs of ſeven teeth, parted with the 
ten thouſand marks to fave the reſt. King John got from the Jews about! 
fixty thouſand marks. Ann. Waverl. —— 

" Above twenty, fays M. Paris, ibid. He drove out of the kingdom 
Hugh de Lacy earl of Ulſter, and took Carrickfergus caſtle, Ann. Mar 
gan, T. Wilkes. 


9 John de Grey, who cauſed the money to be coined of the ſame weight 


and fineneſs as in England; that the like money might be common n tt 
kingdoms, M. Paris, He left there William Mareſcall, as licutenal: 
Ann. Waverl, 

. A hundred thouſand pounds, ſays M. Paris, 

2 They went into Wales, 


He 
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the majority ſigned an addreſs to the king of France, in- 
viting him to England, and promiſing to own him for their 
ereign. 4 
G 70 Mean time, John, who had no intelligence of their 
3 lived in a ſecurity that aſtoniſhed all the world. Far 
from foreſeeing the impending danger, he ſpent his time in 
entertainments and diverſions, as if he had no affairs upon 


bis hands, and the pope's bull was of no conſequence. At 


the ſame time the Welſh, who could never long remain quiet, 

making incurſions into the Engliſh territories, John fell into 

ſo great a rage, that he commanded the twenty-eight hoſ- 

tages, he had in his power, to be hanged. After which, as 
if he had nothing elſe to do, he reſolved to carry war into 
their country and utterly root them out. 

Whilſt he was preparing tor this expedition, the king of 
Scotland ſent him notice of a dangerous conſpiracy forming 
oainſt him in England. But John imagined none would dare 
fir whilſt he was at the head of an army. So without giving 
the leaſt heed to this information, he continued his march to 
Cheſter, with deſign to begin the war with the Welſh. Up- 
on his arrival at that city he received freſh intelligence about 

the conſpiracy, which was confirmed from ſo many different 
laces that he could no longer doubt. Then it was that his 
ſecurity giving place to his fears, he began to conſider the 

| officers of his army as ſo many ſecret enemies whom he could 


not truſt. Poſſeſſed with this notion, he diſmiſſed his troops, 


and retired to London, where he thought himſelf more ſafe r. 
Some time after, his fears being abated by certain advice 


that the barons were in no readineſs to execute their de- 


fons, he demanded hoſtages of them as pledges of their 
obedience. There were but few that ventured to deny him, 
for fear of being ſacrificed to his ſuſpicions before they were 
in a ſtate of defence. Indeed their meaſures were yet very 
| uncertain. If it be true, that they had applied to the king 
of France, that monarch had not yet given them any poſi- 
tive promiſe. In all appearance he had a mind to ſtay till 
matters were more embroiled, before he openly declared his 
intention. 

In this place it is, that Matthew Paris, the hiſtorian, takes 


occaſion to diſplay the tyrannical conduct of John in very 


plack colours. He ſays, he had no manner of regard for the 
Engliſh, debauched the wives and daughters of the prime 
nobility : baniſhed ſome the realm upon bare ſuſpicions, and 
reduced others who were the moſt favourably treated, to ex- 
treme poverty by the confiſcation of their eſtates and other 
illegal practices. But the ſame remark is to be made here 
that was made elſewhere : namely, we muſt read with great 
caution the monkiſh hiſtorians when they relate any thing in 
which the court of Rome was concerned. It is true, this 
hiſtorian inveighs ſometimes very ſharply againſt the perſon 
of Innocent III. But however, it is viſible, his aim was to 
vindicate the pope's extreme rigour to king John. This 
he could not do more artfully than by blackening the repu- 
tation of that prince, in order to divert the reader's com- 
paſſion. | 


Whilſt John was anxiouſly waiting the iſſue of his ene— 


| nies plots, he met with a mortification which troubled him 


very much, though he pretended to ſlight it. Peter de Pont- 
nad, a hermit, famous in the kingdom for foretelling things 
o come, propheſied publickly that by Aſcenſion-day follow- 
ng, John ſhould be depoſed, and the crown transferred to 
other. The king being informed of it, ſent for the her- 
„m, who in his preſence, ſtood to what he had ſaid, where- 
don he was ordered to prifon*. 
Mean time the pope, who had no mind to halt in fo fair 
a way, took at Rome all neceſſary meaſures to accomplith 


world, that zeal for juſtice and religion was the ſole motive 
ot his actions, he took particular care to ſhow he had no per- 
onal intereſt in his quarrel with the king of England. The 


lim by cardinal Langton and the reſt of the proſcribed bi- 


He ſhut himſelf in Nottingham caſtle, and hired foreign archers for his 
cence, Ann, Waverl. 
Euſtace de Veſci, and Robert Fitzwalter, who were concerned in the 
Onſpiracy againſt him, retired ; the firſt into Scotland, and the latter into 
ance, M. Paris. 
Matthew Paris ſays, John was very inquiſitive to know of the hermit, 
; ether it was by death or otherwiſe that he was to loſe his crown; but all 
* he could get from him was, that he might be aſſured he would not on 
rel be king; and ſaid, if he were convicted of a lie, he might then deal 
1 ry: as he pleaſed. Upon which the king had him contined till he 
"WL ke the ifſue of his prediction. M. Paris. 
— pope wrote alſo to the great men, knights and war riours of divers 
bons, to undertake this war, ſigning themſelves with the croſs, as if it were 
ir that of the Holy Land. M. Paris. 
50 lis year alſo great part of London was burnt down; the fire began in 
1. a and having conſumed the church of St. Mary Overy, went on 
e bridge; and whilſt great numbers of people 1an, ſome to bchold, 


U 


lis project. As he was deſirous that it ſhould appear to the 


better to hide his deſign, he cauſed a petition to be preſented 


247 
ſhops, humbly entreating him to apply a remedy to the cvils 
the church of England had fo long endured. This petition 
furniſhing him with a pretence to call a conſiſtory, he made 
a ſpeech to the cardinals, aggravating to the utmoſt of his 
power the injuries king John had done, and daily did do to 
the church. He concluded with ſaying, the obſtinacy of 
that prince not being to be conquered by the church's cen: 
ſures, he had called them together to confider of means to 
make this ſtiff-necked ſon return to his duty. The reſulr 
of the council was, that John being convicted of rebellion 
againſt the holy ſcc, deſerved to be depoſed, and his holi- 
neſs ſhould place another king over England. Purſuant to 
this advice, Innocent thundered out the ſentence of depoſi- 
tion againſt king John. After that, he commiffioned Philin 
king of France to execute the ſentence, promiting for re- 
ward the remiſſion of all his ſins, together with the crown 
of England to him and his heirs for ever, when he ſhould 
have dethroned the preſent tyrant. A few days after, he 
publiſhed a bull, exhorting all chriſtian princes to promote, 
as far as in them lay, this expedition, which was folcly in- 
tended to revenge the injuries done to the catholick church, 
In this bull he took into- his protection whoever ſhould con- 
tribute either money or other aſſiſtance to ſubdue the enemy 
of the church, granting them the ſame privileges with thoſe 
who viſited the holy ſepulchre u. | 

Towards the end of this year, Geoffrey archbiſhop of 
York, natural ſon of Henry II. departed this life. He was a 
prelate of a narrow genius, but proud, pragmatical, and very 
paſſionate, one that would have done a great deal of miſchict, 
had he been as able as willing . 


[1213] The pope's commiſſion ſet Philip at the height of 
his wiſhes, Not content with depriving king John of great 
part of his dominions, he devoured already in his imaginati- 
on the kingdom of England. By his preparations it was evi- 
dent, how extremely defirous he was to ſucceed in this un- 
dertaking. 'The ſhips, of which his fleet was to confiſt, came 
from all parts to the mouth of the Seine, whilſt the princes 
his vaffals, and the great men of his realm led their troops 
to Roan, where he had appointed the rendezvous of his army. 
Such vaſt preparations could not be long concealed from king 
John, who for his part uſed his utmoſt endeavours to oppole 
the threatened invaſion. He ſummoned all the tenants in 
Chief to meet him at Dover with their troops, under pain of 
forteiting their fiets, and of being exemplilary punithed in 
their perſons. At the ſame time, he iſſued orders that all the 
ſhips belonging to his ſubjects ſhould be ready at the ſame 
place, threatening to baniſh the maſters that ſhould fail to be 
there on any pretence whatever. His orders were fo. ur- 
gent, and his threats had ſo ſudden an effect, that in a little 
time he aflembled more ſhips and forces than he could main- 
tain. Upon which account, he was forced to fend away part 
of his fleet, and to keep but ſixty thouſand of the moſt war- 
like men, a ſufficient numher to defend him from all inſults, 
had they heartily ſerved him. But this prince knew better 
how to make himſelf feared than beloved x. | 

Whilſt the two monarchs were with equal ardour prepar- 
ing, the one to attack and the other to defend, whilft the ſea 
was covered with ſhips, and both ſhores overſpread with 
troops, expecting every moment to enter upon action, the 
pope gave his laſt inſtructions to Pandulph. He was one of 
the two forementioned nuncios, who, upon this occaſion, was 
made legate for England. His public inſtructions were to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevail with king John to ſub— 
mit to the church, but his private ones were to accomplith 
the project framed by the pope. He paſſed through France, 
where he beheld Philip's great armament, and commended 
his zeal and diligence, after which he went to meet the king 
of England at Dover. When he came into his preſence, he 
repreſented to him, that his enemies forces were ſo nume- 
rous that they were ſufficient to conquer England, though the 
whole nation were united for their common defence, but that 
John was very far from being able to rely on the people's at- 


others to quench the flames, the houſes on the other end of the bridge took 
fire ; ſo that the multitudes being thus incloſed, many were forced to leap 


into the Thames, whilſt others crowding into the boats that came to their 


relief, were the cauſe of their own deſtruction, the boats and people ſinking 
together; ſo that what with the fire and what with the water, near three 
thouſand perſons periſhed by this unfortunate accident, which happened on 
the tenth of July. M. Paris. 

* The writs which were iſſued out upon this occaſion, (and which you 
may ſee at large in M. Paris,) plainly make appear, that there was no ſuch 
thing in thoſe days as ſtanding armies cither in England or France; but that 
the only force for the defence of the kingdom were the militia of England, 
confiſting of the earls and barons, with their tenants and vaſlats under them, 
who were obliged by their tenures to come into the field in case of an invaſt- 
on from abroad, or a rebellion at home. The writs were directed to all the 
ſheriffs of the kingdom, commanding them to ſummon all the earls, barons, 
knights, freemen and eſquires. The writs for the {hips were directed to all 
the bailiffs of ſea-ports, Kc. 0 5 Th 
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fections. To convince him of this beyond all doubt, he diſ- 
covered to him, that Philip had received private aſſurances 
from moſt of the great men of England, that inſtead of op- 
poſing his arms, they would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their 
power. This intelligence correiponding with what John had 
already received, he was viſibly ſhaken, neither could he hide 
from the legate the fears that had ſeized his ſoul. This was 
preciſely the ſituation wherein Pandulph intended to put 
him. As ſoon as he ſaw him thus diſpoſed, he took occati- 
on to intimate to him, that there was but one way to ſecure 
himſelf from the impending danger, and that was to put 
himſelf under the pope's protection, who, as a kind and 
merciful father, was ſtill willing to receive him with open 
arms. But added he, to deſerve this favour, you muſt be- 
come a dutiful ſon to the church, and to that end muſt 
promiſe to perform faithfully whatever the pope ſhall enjoin 
vou, who, in imitation of him who is his repreſentative on 
earth, defires not the death of a ſinner, but rather that he 
turn from his evil ways. | 55 

Never was prince in ſuch circumſtances as John. Stand- 


ing between two precipices equally dangerous, he was under 


a neceſſity of caſting himſelf down the one or the other, with- 
out having time to conſider which was the moſt eligible. 
Pandulph preſſed him inceſſantly to embrace the pope's gra- 
cious offer. On the other hand, Philip, ready to embark, 
+fforded him no time to conſult what courſe he ſhould take. 
But what perplexed him moſt, was his diſtruſt of his army, 
and his dread of a treachery, the conſequences whereof ſtar- 
ed him in the face. On which fide ſoever he turned, he ſaw 
himſelf on the point, either of falling into the hands of his 
moſt inveterate enemy, or of lying at the mercy of the pope, 
whom he had ſo long braved, and who was the ſole author of 
his misfortunes. Of theſe two extremities, the laſt ſeemed 


the leaſt inſupportable, becauſe he ſaw not the pope's whole 


deſign. The legate took care not to impart to him at once 
all the conditions required by the pope for his favour and 
protection. He was ſatisfied for the preſent with obliging 


him by a ſolemn oath to obey the pope in all things relating. 


to the affair for which he was excommunicated, to make a 


full ſatisfaction to the clergy and laicks for what damages 
they had ſuffered on account of the interdict, to pay down, 
in part of reſtitution, the ſum of eight thouſand pounds fter- 
ling, to receive into favour the proſcribed biſhops and others, 
particularly cardinal Langton, and the prior and monks of 
St. Auguſtine's?, to confirm all theſe things by his letters 
patents, and cauſe ſuch biſhops and barons as the pope or his 
legate ſhould appoint to ſtand ſureties for him, to declare 
ſolemnly, if he or any other by his order ſhould violate this 
agreement, he would for ever loſe the cuſtody of vacant 
churches, and the biſhops and barons his ſureties ſhould be 
authoriſed to ſerve the pope againſt him. Morcover he pro- 
miſed to ſend letters of ſate-conduet to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the other exiled biſhops, that they nught 
return to their reſpective churches. Laſtly, he {wore not to 
proſecute any perſon, whether layman or ccclefiaſtick, for 
any matter relating to the affair in hand ?. 

In the ſtate John was reduced to, he would have thought 


theſe conditions tolerable had there been nothing added. 


But the oath exacted from him to obey the pope in all 
things, included a tacit condition, the extent whereof Pan- 
dulph did not think proper to tell him, before he was entire- 
ly engaged. When this article came to be explained, the le- 
gate plainly told him, his offences againſt God and the church 
were of ſuch a nature, that there could be no atonement with- 
out a reſignation of his crown to the pope : adding, upon 
that condition only he could give him abfolution. Such a 
propoſal could not but extremely ſurpriſe the unfortunate 
king, but he was too far engaged to recede. His late pro- 
ceeding had entirely alienated the hearts of thoſe who ſtill 
preſerved fome remains of affection. On the other hand, he 
perceived, as he could not confide in his troops, he had no 
other means to reſiſt Philip's powerful attacks. He lay there- 
fore under an indiſpenſible neceſſity to ſubmit to this hard 
condition, which he would have infallibly rejected, could he 
have known the full extent of his oath. Wherefore, on the 
morrow he repaired to Dover church, attended by the legate 
and a numerous train of lords and officers of the army, to 


perform his engagements. There, in the preſence of all the 


„The biſhops of Ely, London, Hereford, Bath, and Lincoln, are men- 
tioned by name, as are Robert Fitzwalter and Euſtace de Veſci, who had 
withdrawn from the king of France. Ibid, 

z You have theſe articles at large in M. Paris, drawn up in the form of 
a charter, dated the 13th of May, being the Monday before Aſcenſion-day, 
in which are recited the.names of four great barons, viz, William earl of 
Saliſbury, Reginald earl of Boulogne, William earl of Warren, and Willi- 
am earl of Ferrars, who all ſwore on the king's behalf, p. 235. 

2 Calct a jure regni, M. Paris, where the charter is at large, and wit- 


people, taking off his crown, he laid it, with the other cng0;, 
of royalty, at the legate's feet, as the pope's repreſentat;;. 
After which he figned a charter, whereby he refigned to tie 
pope the kingdom of England, and the lordfhip of Irc,,, 
He declared in this charter, that neither out.of fear or con. 
ſtraint, but of his own free will, and with the advice and chu. 
ſent of all the barons of the realm, he made this reſignation. ., 
having no other way to atone for his offences againſt God nd 
his church. From that moment he acknowledged him{e; , 
vatial of the holy ſee, and, as ſuch, bound himſelf to pay the 
yearly rent of a thouſand marks, ſeven hundred for England 
and three hundred for Ireland, In fine, he agreed, that it him. 
ſelf or any of his ſucceſſors denied the fabmifhon due to the hol 
ſee, he ſhould forfeit his right to the crown a. After this ha 
did homage tothe pope in the perſon of the legate, who, 10 
ſhew the grandeur of his maſter, ſpurned with his foot the 
money offered him by the king as an earneſt of his ſuhicq; 
on. They that were preſent at this ſhameful ceremony, cu 
not behold ſuch abject ſubmithons without indignation, bit 
no one dared to open his mouth. The archbiſhop of Dul;, 
alone proteſted againſt them, but to no purpoſe . The |... 
gate having obtained all he deſired, kept the crown and ſceg. 
tre five days, and then reſtored them to John, with an int. 
mation that he was to confider it as a fingular favour from 
the holy ſee. So extraordinary a tranſaction had its natural 
effect on the people. If hitherto tke king had been little te. 
garded, this baſe ſubmiſſion rendered him entirely contempt. 
ible. From that time he was deemed unworthy to weir x 
crown, which he had fo ſhamefully refigned to another. On 
the other fide, Innocent's extreme pride gave occafion for re. 
flections to his diſadvantage. 'Thovgh John, one would 
think, ſhould have been the moſt ſenſibly touched with whar 
had happened, he appeared to be the firſt that forgot it. 
He even ſeemed to triumph in preſerving his crown in ſpite 
of the hermit's prediction. Though his propheſy was but 
too fully accompliſhed, John was to cruel as to order him to 
be hanged for a falſe prophet e. 

Mean time, Pandulph, who had no farther bufinc in 
England, was departed from Dover, without taking off the 
interdict or giving the king abſolution. He was gone to Phi. 
lip, who confidered the conqueſt of England as a thing cer. 
tain. When he came to that monarch, he enjoined him, in 
the pope's name, to deſiſt from the intended expedition, He 
told him the king of England being now a dutiful ſon of the 
church, and the occafion of the armament ceafins, it was 
no longer neceſſary to execute the pope's ſentence. Philip 
was extremely ſurpriſed at this diſcourſe l. But as he had 
not acted in this affair from a religious motive, he refuſed to 
obey the legate's orders. He told him, he had made theſe 
preparations againſt England, at the pope's preſſing inſtances, 
tor the remiſſion of his fins, and therefore no contrary orders, 
nor all the threats in the world ſhould deter him from profecut- 


and, 


ing his deſign. Thus reſolved, he called a council of the 


chief lords of the kingdom, and of the princes his vaflals, 


who were then about him. As he was extremely provoked | 


with Innocent, the terms he uſed in ſpeaking of him to the 
aſſembly were not very reſpectful, and eſpecially, as it was 
greatly for his purpoſe, to paint the pope's proceedings. in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours. His aim was to per- 
ſuade all the lords to ſwear they would not forſake him, 
though the pope thould thunder his cenſures againſt him. 
Accordingly this was the dritt of his ſpeech. 


The princes and lords who were preſent at the council 


ſeemed inclined to comply. The earl of Flanders alone op- 
poſed it, and in a manner very reproachful to Philip. He 


repreſented, that the intended expedition againſt the king off 
England was in itſelf neither juſt nor honourable, and betides 
was become impracticable, fince the pope refuſed his appro- 
bation. He added, it would be much more agreeable to thei 
rules of honour and equity, to. reſtore to that prince what 
had been taken from him in France than to frame new pro- 
jects to make an advantage of his misfortunes. Philip, 


offended at theſe bold words, mixed with reproaches up0! 


his conduct, thought it neceſſary before all things to humble 
*: T\ . . 1G 175 
the earl of Flanders. His view was to terrify the reſt of his 


vaſſals by this example, and deprive the king of England ol 


the aſſiſtance ke might receive from ſo firm a friend. It mY 


be, he was very glad the earl furniſhed him with an oppo! 


neſſed by the king himſelf, in the preſence of Henry archbiſhop of Dublin 


John biſhop of Norwich, and divers earls and noblemen of the kingdom. 


M. Paris ſays only, that he was offended at the haughty carriage c. 
legate in ſpurning the money. | 

He cauſed him to be dragged about the ſtreets of Warham, and te 
hanged, with his ſon. M. Paris. 

3 as he bad ſpent above fixty thouſand pounds in his Fele 
rations, | 
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tuty to free himſelf from his preſent embarrafſinent, He 
could not, without diſhonour, ſubmit to the pope's orders, 
neither could he make war upon king John, without expoſ- 
ine his perſon to an excommunication, and his kingdom to 
in interdict. Be this as it will, he ordered his fleet to ſail to 
the coaſt of Flanders, whilft he marched himſelf with his 
my to attack the carl by land, The progreſs of his arms 
as at firſt very conſiderable; Probably the earl of Flan- 
ders would have been ruined, if John had not ſent his naval 
farce to his aid. The carl of Saliſbury, who commanded 
te Engliſh fleet, ſurpriſing that of Philip, entirely deſtroy- 
Lit, It is ſaid the Engliſh took three hundred ſhips, and 
nk one hundred, and that the French themſelves ſet fire to 
the reſt, to prevent their falling into the enemy's hands. 
This fatal loſs blaſted all Philip's grand projects, and oblig- 
ed him to relinquiſh his undertaking and return to Paris ex- 
tremely mortified. 

This victory raiſed the courage of king John. As he was 
ured for the future of the pope's aſſiſtance, he reſolved to 
carry the war into France, and try to recover his loſt domi- 
Lions. He was the more encouraged to this enterpriſe, as 
we emperor and the earl of Flanders promiſed to make a 
powerful diverſion in his favour. He marched his army to 
Portſmouth, where he ordered his fleet to meet him. But 
jut as he was going to embark, the barons ſent him word, 
[Hey could not attend him unleſs he was firſt abſolved from 
dis excommunication . This declaration made him dif- 
ach a ſafe- conduct to cardinal Langton, and the reſt of the 
exiles, that they might come and abſolve him. At the 
ame time, he acquainted them, he was ready to perform 
al his engagements, and particularly thoſe which related to 
tem, Upon their arrival, the biſhops went to the king at 
Wincheſter, who, throwing himſelf at their feet, beſought 
them to have pity on him and the kingdom. The cardinal 
Lifting him up, led him to the church, where, in the pre- 
fence of all the people, he adminiftered to him the following 
oath : * That he would protect the holy church to the ut- 
„ moſt of his power; re-eſtabliſh the good laws of his pre- 
© deceffors, and eſpecially thoſe of king Edward; cauſe juſ- 
« tice to be miniſtered to his ſubjects according to the juſt 
„judgment of his court; reſtore to corporations and pri- 
„vate perſons, their rights and liberties ; and before Eaſter 
„next, make full ſatisfaction for all the damages he had 


— 


„ cauſed.' This done, the king renewed his oath of fealty 


nd obedience to the pope, according to the tenour of his 
te charter to the legate, after which, the cardinal gave him 
tbſorution. The king appeared ſo well pleaſed to fee himſelf 
t 1-noth freed from ſo many troubles, that to ſhow the car- 
inal, he bore him no ſecret grudge, he made him that very 
av dine at the ſame table with him. 

This affair being thus ended, John came to Portſmouth f, 
dere he unexpectedly met with freſh obſtacles. When he 
uked of embarking, the barons, who were there upon his 
ſummons, declared, they could not go with him. They told 
pm, they had ſtaid fo long at Portſmouth, that all their 
wney defigned for the expedition was ſpent, and therefore 
ey were unable to attend him. Though this diſappoint- 
nent heartily vexed him, he thought beſt to conceal it, and 


un family, and failed to Jerſey. But after waiting there 
ame days, and finding himſelf forſaken by all, he returned 
0 England, with' a reſolution to chaſtiſe the diſobedience of 
de barons 3. Upon his arrival, he raiſed ſome troops, and 
arched towards the center of the kingdom. His deſign 
das to have it in his power to prevent them from taking arms, 
to oppreſs thoſe that ſhould firſt venture to appear. The 
ndinal archbiſhop perceiving his intention, came to him at 
orthampton, and repreſented to him, that none of the ba- 
Ns having been legally h condemned, he could not make 
upon them without violating his late oath. The king, 
ended at this remonſtrance, anſwered with a loud voice, 
* Tanted not his advice, and refuſing to hear him any more, 
Minued his march to Nottingham. Langton not diſ- 
Wraged at this repulſe, followed him next day, and de- 
ed he would excommunicate all that ſhould take arms be- 


; M, Paris ſays it had hitherto been deferred, under pretence that the 
"0op of Canterbury was to come over, and perform it in perſon, on 
Pope's behalf. | 

Atter having appointed the biſhop of Wincheſter and Geoffrey Fitz pe- 
* regents of the kingdom. | | 

i Ralph de Cogſhal lays the miſcarriage of this voyage chiefly upon the 
"5 ok the north, who being ſummoned affirmed, they were not obliged 
low him, according to the tenure of their eſtates. This is a clear evi- 
de, that the barons of the realm were not obliged to attend the king, 
Ba he made war of his own head, but only in caſe of an invaſion from 
id, or rebellion at home. 

Abſque Judicio curiæ ſuæ. M. Paris, : 

8 Words were, that the king had ſworn he would aboliſh unjuſt laws, 


magining they would follow, took ſhipping himſelf with his 
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fore the removal of the interdict. This threat making the 
king apprehenſive his troops would deſert him, he was 
forced to deſiſt from his enterpriſe, However, he appointed 
a day for the barons to appear and an{wer for their diſobe- 
dience, 

Langton's proceedings were ſufficient to ſatisfy the king, 
he was not really reconciled to him, But he had ſoon a more 
convincing proof, 

In an aſſembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, held 
at London about the reſtitution promiſed by the king, Lang- 
ton took occaſion to ſpeak very warmly againſt him. He 
ſaid, “ That before he gave the King abſolution, he cauſed 
him to ſwear to reftore the church, the nobility, and the 
** commonalty, to their rights and privileges“: but it was 
viſible he had not yet made the leaſt ſtep towards the per- 
formance of his oath : that on the contrary, he would 
have made war on his barons, before they were le ally 
tried, which was a clear evidence of his ill defigns. And 
therefore, continued he, it was abſolutely neceflary for the 
good of the public, to preſs him to perform his engage- 
ments. But as difficulties might occur in the particulars 
to be required of the king, he ſaid, a charter might be 
uſed of one of their former kings, of which he had for- 


cc 
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bury it in oblivion.” The charter mentioned by the car- 
dinal, was that granted by Henry I. to his ſubjects, in the 
beginning of his reign k. Authentic copies had been ſent to 
all the principal monaſteries, which were loſt by the negli— 
gence of thoſe who had the cuſtody of them, or perhaps by 
the means of Henry I. himſelf, or his ſucceſſors. This, 
which perhaps was the only one left, falling into the cardi- 
nal's hands, he publicly caufed it to be read before the aſ- 
ſembly. The barons, who had only a confuſed notion of this 
charter, were very well pleaſed with its being found, but 
more ſo with the contents. Therefore, without further con- 
ſideration, they refolved to make it the foundation of their 
demands. Then they entered into a confederacy, and bound 
themſelves by oath, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to obtain 
the re- eſtabliſiment of their ancient privileges, and mutually 
ſtand by one another. The cardinal promited for his part, to 
do all that lay in his power to promote their deſigns. This 
is the firſt league or confederacy made in England, in defence 
of the nation's intereſt againſt the king. | 

Though the barons intended to keep their league private, 
till a favourable opportunity offered to diſcover their defigns, 
the king was ſoon informed of it. He forefaiv the conſe- 
quences, but as it was not in his power to break it, believed 
the only way to be fate, was to put himielf under the pope's 
powerful protection. Purſuant to this reſolution, he ſent a 
truſty meſſenger to his holineſs, to inform him of what pailed, 
and entreat him to grant him his aſſiſtance in ſo preſſing a 
neceſſity. His requeſt was attended with a very handſome 
preſent, in order to obtain the more readily what he deſired!. 
Innocent was overjoyed at the news of the diffention between 
the king and the barons. If any thing was capable of de- 
priving him of the ſovereignty lately acquired over the king— 
dom of England, it was, doubtleſs, a ſtrict union between 
the king and the nobles. The refignation extorted from 
John, was of itſelf ſo repugnant to all right, and fo full of 
nullities, that it muſt have fallen to the ground, if the king 
and his ſubjects could have been brought to ſo neceſſary a 


union. And therefore nothing being more agreeable to the 


pope, than to ſee the king and the barons in no way to ſup- 
port one another, he reſolved to make their diſcord a means 
more firmly to eſtabliſh his authority in the kingdom m. To 
that end, without diſcovering his knowledge of the confede- 
racy of the barons, he ſent cardinal Nicholas, bithop of 'Tuſ- 
culum, (now Fraſcati,) as his legate into England, with 
power to relax the interdict, and reconcile the king and the 
clergy, concerning the promiſed reſtitution. John offering a 
hundred thouſand marks, the legate ſeemed ſatisfied with the 
ſum, but the biſhops openly rejected the offer, chooſing ra- 
ther to let the kingdom groan under the intolerable burden 
of an interdict, than recede in the leaſt from their preten- 
fions. The legate was not diſpleaſed with their obſtinacy, 


and reſtore the good ones, namely, thoſe of Edward; 

K See the charter at the end of this reign, | 

1 Noverat enim rex & inultiplici didicerat experientia, quod papa ſuper 
omnes mortales ambitioſus erat & ſuperbus, pecunizque ſititor inſatiabilis, 


& ad omnia ſcelera pro præmiis datis vel promiſlis, ſereum & proclivum, &c. 


M. Paris, 

m This year died Geoffrey Fitzpeters, juſticiary of England. He was a 
generous and learned man, and the main ſupport of the kingdom ; fo that 
at his death, England became like a ſhip without a rudder. He had the 
chief hand in the management of all affairs, and was more feared, than lov- 
ed by the king. When news was brought to king John of his death, he ſad, 
Now I ſhall be king and lord of England, M. Parts, 


Thia 


tunately found a copy, notwithſtanding the pains taken to 
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which gave him an occaſion to acquaint the og with the or- 
ders he had received from the pope. He repretented to him, 
he could never expect to live in peace, till he had put him- 
felf entirely under the protection of the apoſtolic ſee ; 
& That therefore, it was neceſſary to make a ſecond reſigna- 
« tion of his crown, the firſt being liable to many excep- 
c tions: that afterwards the pope, finding himſelf indifpen- 
c fibly obliged to ſupport him, would infallibly free him from 
66 all his troubles.” 

John ſaw himſelf in an ill fituation, ſurrounded with dif- 
ficulties, and having almoſt as many enemies as lords in the 


kingdom, he had no other refuge but the pope's protection. 


Accordingly, though this protection could not be obtained 
but by a ſecond refignation of his crown, he was once more 
perſuaded to that ſervile compliance. He convened a general 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, where, in the preſence of all the 
lords, he ſolemnly reſigned a ſecond time his crown to the 
pope, with all the formalities the legate was pleaſed to re- 
quire. He ſigned alſo another charter, wherein care was 
taken to ſupply all the defects of the former. To render it 
more authentic, it was ſealed with gold, the firſt being ſealed 


only with wax. Then the king delivered it to the legate for 


the uſe of the pope his maſter. It was not difficult for the con- 


federate barons to perceive, their ſecret was diſcovered, and 


that John's ſecond reſignation, was the price of the pope's 
protection. As nothing was more oppoſite to their defign of 
recovering their ancient privileges, than the vaſlalage to 
which John had ſubjected the kingdom, cardinal Langton ſo- 
lemnly proteſted againſt it, and laid his proteſtation upon the 
altar. 5 2 
Innocent having notice of Langton's proteſtation, was ex- 
tremely incenſed, that a cardinal ſhould act ſo directly con- 
trary to the intcreſts of the holy fee. He durſt not however 
fall upon him, for fear of putting the whole kingdom in 
commotion, and inducing the Engliſh to join with Langton 
in defence of their liberties. Indeed, it was by no means 


proper to let the nation feel ſo ſoon the weight of their new 


ſervitude, On the contrary, it was the pope's intereſt to let 
his rights lie dormant a while, that the Engliſh, perceiving 
no alteration, might be leſs inclincd to ſhake off their yoke. 
Mean time, the pope however took occafion to mortify the 
archbiſhop, by empowering his legate, cardinal Nicholas, to 
fill all the vacant benefices in England. The legate abuſed 
his power moſt ſhamefully. Not content with conferring the 
benefices on Italians, on his relations and creatures, he even 
gave ſome to perſons unborn. Langton, provaked that his 
commiſhon ſhould be given to another, took occaſion from 
the legate's ill conduct to appeal to the pope againſt his pro- 
ceedings, and ſent his brother Simon to Rome to proſecute 
the appeal. He found Innocent little inclined to give ear to 
complaints againſt the legate, who had done him ſuch ſignal 
ſervices. Beſides, Pandulph, who was ſent to Rome with 
the charter ſealed with gold, had very much blaſted the cre- 


dit of the archbiſhop, and all the Engliſh lords. He repre— | 


ſented them as turbulent perſons, and extolled the king as 
the moſt pious of princes. This account cauſed Innocent, 
regardleſs of Langton's remonſtrances, to diſpatch orders to 
his legate to take off the interdict which had now laſted above 
fix years. As for the ſatis faction demanded by the clergy, 
he ordered the king ſhould pay but forty thouſand marks in 
lieu of all reſtitution. | 
Thus ended this grand affair, which rendered the king of 
England the pope's vaſſal and homager. An event of this 
nature aftords ample matter for reffections, which the reader 
is left to make. I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that 
if, in the firſt negotiation, the pope would have been ſatisfied 
with exacting from John ſo moderate a reſtitution, things 
would doubtleſs have then been adjuſted. For that was the 
only obſtacle to a reconciliation, fince the nuncios were ſatis- 
fied with the reſt of the king's propoſals. But John had not 
yet reſigned his crown to the pope, whereas after his reſigna- 
tion, the hundred thouſand marks offered by him, were re- 
duced to forty thouſand. The clergy, who were in hopes of 
receiving immenſe ſums for this reſtitution, were very much 
diſappointed, Nevertheleſs, not daring to contradict the 
Pope's expreſs orders, they were forced to be ſatisfied with 
a very moderate ſum, 'in compariſon -of what they expected. 
The biſhops however found means to indemnify themſelves, 
by not giving any ſhare of the forty thouſand marks to the 
interior clergy and monaſteries. "Theſe made their complaints 
to the legate, but could get no other anſwer, than that hav- 


This famous battle was fought on the 25th of July, between Tournay 
and Lifle, Though the allies, viz, the emperor Otho, Ferdinard earl of 
Flanders, with the dukes of Lovain and-Brabant, had no leſs than a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, and though the king of France had not near 
ſo many, and was moreover thrown off his horſe and trod under foot, yet 


ing no orders from the pope, it was not in his power to give 
them any redreſs. | | 

John finding himſelf freed, though to his eternal ſhame 
from an affair, which had created him ſo much trouble, ;.. 
ſolved to proſecute the deſign which the diſobedience of 11, 


tha 
abl: 
wit] 


barons had obliged him to relinquiſh. He hoped to mes . 
with more ſubmiſſion from his ſubjects, ſince the pope hy, Not 
openly declared himſelf his protector, than whilſt he lay un. 

der the ſentence of excommunication. After making dhe u 
neceflary preparations for ſo important an enterpriſe, he came 3 
to Rochelle with a numerous army, and entering Poicton Nor 
ſubdued that province with the ſame caſe it was taken frg,, 555 
him. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he marched into Anjq,, 17 
and rebuilt the walls of Angers, which he had formerly de. the « 
moliſhed. This ſudden attack ſurpriſed Philip, who, beine ree 
then employed in the Low-countries, in an important 3 a 
with the emperor and the earl of Flanders, could not timely diſti 
enough oppoſe this new enemy. However his ſon, prince Erei 
Lewis, raiſing an army with all poſſible expedition, advanced man. 
towards Anjou, whilſt the Engliſh were beſieging the firgy; Jang 
caſtle of La Roche au Moine. The approach of the French and 
army deſtroying John's hopes of being able to continue the tek 
ſiege, he reſolved to raiſe it and give Lewis battle. But the mand 
Poictevins refuſing to follow him, he was not only forced 0 larly 
relinquiſh that deſign, but even to retreat with precipitation. Hen! 
The French hiſtorians ſay, he was briſkly attacked in his r.. theſe 
treat, and received a great loſs. The Engliſh, on the con- were 
trary affirm, that Lewis, ſatisfied with raiſing the ſiege, rc. them 
tired without purſuing him. Notwithſtanding this accident, what 
John had troops ſufficient to expect a good iſſue of the war, mout 
had it continued. But the news of the battle of Bovines, to th 
gained by Philip in Flanders, made him think of retreating, ingly 
This victory, the moſt conſiderable France had ever obtain- thoug 
ed”, making John apprehenfive the whole burden of the never 
war would lie upon him, demanded a truce for five years, thoſe 
by the mediation of the pope's legate. Though a famous the N 
hiſtorian affirms, Philip granted this truce only at the preſ- circul 
ſing inſtances of the pope, it may be preſumed, he was not BW aſcend 
unwilling to conſent to it. For he could not deſire any thing wrong 
more advantageous, than to ſee the Engliſh return home, to the 


fince he could gain but little upon them, whereas he had a WW no ri 
great deal to loſe. muſt 

We are now come to the third period of king John's reign, WW tates 1 
which was no leſs full of troubles and misfortunes than thc WW prince 
two former. We have feen him in the two firſt, ſtruggling WW The c 
with two foreign powers, who triumphed over him. In this WW felf © 
we ſhall ſee him ,contending with his own ſubjects, and re- WW to ſen 
duced, in order to ſupport himſelf in the throne, to la dico 
waſte his own kingdom with an army of divers nations, and WW and ff 
at length behold a foreign prince receive the oath of tcalty WW the rig 
from the Engliſh. _ | | be cor 

After having been expoſed to ſo many misfortunes, one the pr 
would think John, though at the expence of his honour, WW thoſe, 
ſhould have pafled the reſidue of his life in peace, but his lot But o! 
was otherwiſe. His paſt conduct, mixed with haughtinels, WW folemr 
caprice, tyranny, imprudence, cowardice, had bred among Wi fore 
his ſubjects a general diſcontent, that could not fail of pro-WiM ward, 
ducing ill effects. As he loſt the people's eſtcem, the ba- deman 
rons became leſs tractable. Their hopes of ſucceeding in Fro: 


their deſigns, were properly built on the little affection di the ba 
the people for their ſovereign. As ſoon as the king was re. bliſhm 


turned from his French expedition, the barons, who had lered 
always their former projects in view, reſolved to demand ti remain 
. . — i} : 
re-eſtabliſhment of their privileges. Under colour of ab *pt r 
grimage, the chief earls and barons met at St. Emundſbu WW veak, 
where they came to a reſolution, to demand of the king iq tend, | 
confirmation of the charter of Henry I. This charter, coi bored, 
tained in ſubſtance, the liberties enjoyed by the people 1 
England during the dominion of the Saxon kings. Bio: form, 
they parted, it was agreed, that immediately after Chrifims 88 
they would go to the king in a body, and preſent him thei I Not 
> # | » 8 hi 2 home 10 [ones 
petition. Mean time every one went to his own | > OW 
provide himſelf with men, horſes and arms, to be in con: onygfe, 
tion to compel the king, if there was occaſion, to grant theiß wears, 
deſires. But before I proceed it will not be amiſs to exam "x74 
the occaſion of his quarrel. The foundation of the bao... 
a a of 8 ant 
pretenſions, and of the king's refuſal of what they ſo carne ripe b 
ly demanded was as follows. | | i * OO 
It cannot be denied, that in the reigns of the firſt N a ! "Ia 
kings, and particularly under William the Conqueror, ments 
Engliſh were oppreſſed. They were ſo unjuſtly dealt Wit ! The 
ard | 
at length he entirely vanquiſhed his enemies, Otho was put to flight, * ary 25 
died ſome time after with grief; five earls were taken prifoners, one 1 thi 100 8 2 
was William Longſword, king John's baſe brother. No prince alte! = 
dared to withſtand Philip. Chr, Mailros, P 
| 1 LIT 
de G. 
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chat not an Engliſhman was left in poſſeſſion of any conſider- 


able fee. The Normans and other foreigners were decked 
with their ſpoils. At that time the Engliſh, who had fo 
eat cauſe to complain, in vain 6 their privileges; 
all ears were deaf to their complaints. On the contrary, the 
Normans thought it no injuſtice for the king to uſe a deſpo- 
tic power, as long as it was for their advantage. The laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor were in ſuch diſrepute, that it was 
umoſt treaſon to mention them. But when once theſe very 
Normans faw themſeltes firmly ſettled in their new acquiſi- 
tions, they began to perceive how dangerous it was to live 
under an arbitrary power, which might deprive them of what 
the conqueror had given their anceſtors. Therefore by de- 
grees they put on the Engliſh genius, wholly addicted to li- 
erty, and wanted to have the Saxon laws re-eſtabliſhed, All 
Jiſtintion between the two nations was entirely removed. 
Erery one was deſirous of being Engliſh rather than Nor- 
man. Probably this was the chief reaſon why the Norman 
language prevailed not in England, notwithſtanding the care 
and pains of William I. to that end. Upon all occaſions, 
the Normans ſpoke like true Engliſhmen, and earneſtly de- 
manded the revival of the laws of Edward. They particu- 
jarly took advantage of the circumſtances of William Rufus, 
Henry I. and Stephen, when they mounted the throne, As 
theſe princes had not properly any right to the crown, they 
were forced to be indulgent to their ſubjects, and promiſe 
them the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient laws. Indeed, 
what the barons demanded would have been very right in the 
mouth of an Engliſhman, but theſe pretenſions, with reſpect 
to the Normans, might be very juſtly conteſted. Accord- 
ingly we have ſeen in the hiſtory of theſe three princes, 
though they ſolemnly promiſed to revive the old laws, the 
never heartily deſired to perform their word. Nevertheleſs 
thoſe ſolemn and repeated engagements gave the barons of 
the Norman race, a right which they had not betore. The 
circumſtances of the three firſt Norman kings, when they 
aſcended the throne, were therefore the true cauſe of theſe 
wrong proceedings, which afterwards became ſo prejudicial 
to their ſucceſſors. They knew their Norman ſubjects had 


no right to demand the revival of the Saxon laws, which 


muſt have been evidently violated, to ſettle them in the eſ- 
tates they poſſeſſed in England. But neceſſity compelled theſe 
princes to promiſe what they never intended to perform. 
The charter of Henry I. was never executed either by him- 
ſelf or any of his ſucceſſors. What care ſoever was taken 
to ſend copies to the principal monaſteries, it was with great 
dificulty that a fingle one was found, a hundred years after, 
and ſhewn by cardinal Langton to the lords. If therefore 
the rights of the barons are originally conſidered, they muſt 
be concluded to be built upon no good foundation, becauſe 
the principal fiefs were in the hands of the deſcendants of 
thoſe, to whom they were granted by William the conqueror. 
But on the other fide, it muſt be confefled, that the many 
ſolemn promiſes of all the kings fince the conqueror, to re- 
iore the Saxon laws, commonly called the laws of St. Ed- 
ward, gave the Engliſh Normans a very plauſible right to 
demand the performance thereof. 

From what has been ſaid it may be eaſily inferred, that if 
the barons thought themſelves intitled to demand the re-efta- 
bliſhment of the privileges of the Engliſh nation, John be- 
lexed himſelf no leſs authoriſed to refuſe it. This conteſt 
remaining undecided during ſeveral reigns, both parties had 
kept up their reſpective pretenſions. When the king was 
weak, or in ſuch circumſtances as permitted him not to con- 
tend, the barons tried to get-the liberties of the Engliſh re- 
llored, and the prince not knowing what to do better, put 
them off with fair promiſes, which he had no deſign to per- 
form. But, under able and proſperous kings the conteſt was 


* Not only knights fees, and part of knights fees, but alſo honours and 
tones (which were the greater fees) were called fees. And not without 


aue, for, except they were held by grand ſerjeanty only, they were uſually 


Ompoſed of knight's fees. In general, fee is a name applicable to all ſeig- 
utes, hors de ſon fee, hors de fa barony, is as much as to ſay, out of his 
barony, It may be obſerved, that feoffment ſignified wah. ag. the grant 
of a feud or fee. Nevertheleſs, by cuſtom it came afterwards to tignify alſo, 
grant (with livery and ſeizin) of a free inheritance, to a man and his heirs, 
Ttipect being had rather to the perpetuity of the eſtate granted, than the feu- 
Ul tenure. And this has been called a feoffment in fee ſimple. Out of 
tie fee fimple there has been derived another kind of inheritable eſtate, 
lich bas been called a conditional fee, or fee tail. There are likewiſe fe- 
diments for life. See Madox's diſſert. on chart. and inſtrum. p. 4. 
* The names of the barons were, Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace de Veſci, 
Chard de Parcy, Robert de Roſs, Peter le Bruis, Nicholas de Stuteville, 
Ner, earl of Wincheſter, Robert and Henry, earls of Clare, Rog d 
eu! of Norfolk and Suffolk, William de Munbrey, Roger de reiſſi, a- 
Wph Fitzrobert, Robert de Ver, Fulk Fitzwarin, William Mallet, Wil- 
an de Montacute, William de Beauchamp, S. de Kime, William Mareſ- 
al the younger, William Maudut, Roger de Montbegon, John Fitzro- 
tt John Fitzalan, C. de Laval. O. Fitzalan, W. de Hobrug, O. de Vall, 
de Gant, Maurice de Gant, R. de Brackeile, R. de Monfichet, W. de 
urgber 23. | 


Rapin's, which are not ſo clear. 
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ſtifled, and the barons waited for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to compaſs their ends. They thought they had now 
met with one, and reſolved to improve it. John's circum- 
ſtances were juſt as they wiſhed. Hated and deſpiſed by the 
E to whom he had given great occaſions of diſcontent, 

e could never hope to regain their affection. On the other 
hand, he was without hopes of aſſiſtance from king Philip, 
his moſt mortal enemy. Much leſs could he expect any 
ſuccours from the emperor his nephew, or the earl of Flan- 
ders, who were equally cruſhed by the battle of Bovines, 
Neither was it likely, that the king of Scotland would eſ- 
pouſe the quarrel of a prince, with whom he was extremely 
diſpleaſed. As for the aſſiſtance John might expect from the 
pope, as it was to conſiſt only of ſpiritual arms, the barons 
were in no Concern about it, well knowing ſuch weapons 
nave no edge, but what fear and the circumſtances of time 
and place give them. But as they had reaſon to hope, the 
people would join with them in defence of their common in- 
tereſts, they were ſure the pope's thunder-bolts would do 
them no hurt. John therefore could not but be worſted on 


this occaſion, for having loſt the French provinces, he had 


no refuge againſt the Engliſh. 

[1215] Full of theſe hopes, and holding themſelves ſure 
of ſucceſs, the barons P came to the king at London d, and 
demanded in expreſs terms, the re-eſtabliſhment r of the laws 


of St, Edward, with the other rights and privileges contained 
in the charter of Henry I. They alledged, they required 


only, what he himſelf had promiſed with a ſolemn oath, be- 
fore he received his abſolution, and for that reaſon, their 
moſt humble petition could not be looked upon as an innova- 


tion, much leſs as proceeding from a ſpirit of rebellion. 


This petition, though expreſſed in the molt reſpectful terms, 
alarmed the king. As he found, they had taken their reſo— 
lution in caſe it was rejected, he believed his beſt courſe 
would be to gain time. He defired them therefore to ſtay 
for his anſwer till Eaſter, aſſuring them, he would then de- 


clare his intentions. Though it was very eaſy to ſce, the 


king only ſought to amuſe them, they were atraid of being 
blamed, ſhould they refuſe this delay, and retireds. 


Mean time, the king, taking advantage of this delay, 


cauſed the oath of fealty to be renewed by all his ſubjects, and 
homage by all his immediate vaſſals. After which, he took 
upon him the croſs, as if he intended to go to the Holy 
Land, to the end he might ſhelter himſelf under the church's 
protection. On the other hand, the pope being informed 
of the barons petition, ſent them a letter, exhorting them to 
continue in obedience to their ſovereign, but that did not 
hinder them from proſecuting their defign. 

As ſoon as Eaſter was come, the great men met at Stan- 
ford, conſiſting of almoſt all the nobility, and making a 
powerful army, in which were above two thouſand knights, 
beſides other horſe and foot, armed with divers weapons, 
The king, who was at Oxford in expectation of their com- 
ing, hearing of their number and poſture, did not think fit 
to expoſe his perſon in a conference with them. Before they 
advanced any nearer *, he ſent the carl of Pembroke & to 
know, what the laws and liberties were, which they men- 
tioned in their petition. Upon which, they delivered a long 
memorial of- the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in the time of 
the Saxon kings, declaring, if the king would not confirm 


them, they were reſolved to compel him by ſeizing his caſtles. 


John having read this memorial, fell into a violent paſſion. He 
ſaid aloud, the barons wanted to deprive him of the government 
of his kingdom, and ſwore a great oath, he would never grant 
his ſubjects ſuch liberties as would make himſelf a flave. 
The king's anſwer convincing the barons, they expected 
in vain to obtain their demands otherwiſe than by force, they 
choſe the lord [Robert] Fitzwalter for their general, ſtyling 


'Lanvalei, G. de Mandaville, earl of Eſſex, William his brother, William 


de Huntingfield, Robert de Greflei, G. Conſtable of Meutum, Alexander 
de Pointum, Peter Fitzjohn, Alexander de Sutum, Ofbert de Bobi, John, 
conſtable of Cheſter, Thomas de Mulutune, Conan Fitzholias, &c. M. 
Paris, p. 254. ; | | : 

4 Who was then at the new temple, which was where the inner and mid- 


dle temple now ſtands: they came to him in a military apparel. M. Paris. 


r Or confirmation. Ibid. | | 

Matthew Paris ſays, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, 
and William, earl Marſhal, were ſureties for the king, that on the day ap- 
pointed he would give them fatisfaCtion, p. 253. 

t About the ſame time alſo the king granted a charter for the freedom of 
elections to biſhopricks and abbeys, to chooſe their biſhops and abbots, 
without any letters of nomination or recommendation from the king, which 
was contrary to the ulage of his anceſtors. So that the nominating to ab- 
beys, deans, and chapters, fit perſons to be elected biſhops, was never at- 
ter fully reſtored to the crown till the 25th of Henry VIII. Rymer's fœd. 


tom. I. p. 197. . ; 4 
u The We of the original, viz. M. Paris, are here taken inſtead of 


„They were then at Brackley in Northamptonſhire, M. Paris. 


x And the archbiſhop of pane _ ' The 
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him the marſhal of the army of God and of holy church. 
At the ſame time they marched to Northampton, and be- 


Heged the caſtle fifteen days. That place holding out lon- 


er than they expected, they raiſed the ſiege and went to 
Bedford, of which they became maſters? A few days af- 
ter, they received advice, that a ſecret negotiation with ſome 
of the chief burghers of London, had ſucceeded to their 
wiſh, and that one of the gates of the city was to be put 
into their hands. The hopes of ſtrengthening themſelves 
with the aſſiſtance of ſo rich and powerful a city, whoſe 


name alone would give a reputation to their party, cauſed 


them to make ſuch ſpeed, that in two marches they came to 
Aldgate. The gate being opened to them, they entered the 
city at break of day, before the King, who was in the Tower, 
had the leaſt notice of their approach. So great an advantage 
enabling them to undertake any thing, they reſolved to be- 
fiege the king in the Tower. Whilft they were employed in 
the ſiege, which however they could not begin without great 
preparations, they ſent circular letters to all the lords'ot the 
king's party, and to thoſe that ſtood neuter *. Without any 
preface, they let them know, their eſtates would be pluyder- 
ed, and their houſes demoliſhed, if they did not come and 
join with them in ſupport of the common cauſe of the king- 
dom. Theſe threats had ſo great an effect, that all the neu- 


- tral lords joined with the barons. Nay, ſome on whom the 


king chiefly relied, deſerted him for fear of the impending 
evils. This defection rendering the king more tractable, 
he ſent the earl of Pembroke to inform the barons, he was 
ready to grant their demands. 'This was properly throwing 
himſelf upon their mercy. But as matters then ſtood, he 
had no other courſe to take. After a ſhort negotiation, it 
was agreed, the king and the barons ſhould meet on a day 
prefixed, in a meadow called Runnemede *, to conclude this 
affair. KS 

The barons came in great numbers to the place appointed, 
whilſt the king appeared attended only by five or fix lords. 
Among whom was the cardinal archbiſhop, who affected to per- 
form the office of a mediator, thouph he was the principal au- 
thor of the troubles. It was ſoon agreed, what ſatisfaction the 
king ſhould give the barons. As they would make no con- 
ceſhons, it was not in the king's power to deny any thing. 
Beſides, he confidered, the higher they ran in their demands, 
the more plauſible would his pretence be to retract when a 


_ favourable opportunity offered. And therefore, without ob- 


jecting to any of the articles, propoſed, he pretended freely 
to grant what in reality was extorted by force. He figned 
two charters, wherein the barons inſerted whatever they pleaſ- 
ed. The firſt was called the charter of hberties, or the great 
charter, the other the charter of liberties of the foreſt. By 
peruſing theſe charters, which will be inſerted at the end of 
this reign, the reader may ſee what oppreſſions the Engliſh 
had been liable to ſince the conqueſt, and what privileges 
they gained on this occaſion. From that time theſe two char- 
ters have been the foundation of the Engliſh liberties, not- 
withſtanding the endeavours of John himſelf and ſome of his 
tucceſfors, to annull them. | | 
Theſe charters were ſigned by the king, and all the lords 
ipiritual and temporal of the realm, ſealed with the great ſeal, 
and confirmed by the king's ſolemn oath. But for the bet- 
ter ſecuring the obſervance thereof, there were choſen with 
the king's conſent, five and twenty barons, to any four of 
whom, all perſons might apply to complain of the breach of 
the Charters. It was further agreed, that the four barons, 
who ſhould firſt be informed of any grievance, ſhould ac- 
quaint the king with it, and if it was not redreſſed within 
forty days, ſhould give notice of it to all the barons, for 
whom, in that caſe, it ſhould be lawful to take up arms, and 


15 G caſtle was put into their hands by William Beauchamp the owner. 
. Paris, 

+ Namely, to William Mareſcall, earl of Pembroke, Ranulph, earl of 
Cheſter, William, ear of Salifbury, William, earl of Warren, William, 
Earl of Albermarle, H. earl of Cornwall, W. and Philip de Albiney, Robert 
de Vieupont, Peter Fitzhubert, Brian de l'Iſle, G. de Luci, G. de Furni- 
val, Thomas Baſſet, Henry de Braibrock, John de Baſſingebrane, William 
de Cantelu, Henry de Cornhulle, John Fitzhugh, Hugh de Neville, John 
Mareſcall, William Bruwerre, &c. Id. p. 255. 

Between Stains and Windfor. Runnemede, ſays M. Weſt, ſignifies the 
mead of council; becauſe, from ancient times, treaties concerning the peace 
ot the kingdom had been often held there. Both parties met on the 5th of 
June, and pitched their tents aſunder in the meadow. - On the king's fide 
appeared the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublin, with the alkane of 
London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath, Worceſter, Coventry, and Rocheſter; 
Pandulph the pope's legate, and Almeric, maſter of the knights templars 
in England. And of the laity, "Wilham. Mareſcall, earl of Pembroke, the 
earls of Saliſbury, Warren, and Arundel; with the barons, Alan de Gal- 
loway, William Fitzgerald, Peter and Matthew Fitzherbert, Thomas and 
Alan Baſſet, Hugh de Neville, Hubert de Burgh, ſeneſchal of Polctou, 
Robert de Roppeley, John Mareſcall, and Philip de Albiny. As for thoſe 
on the barons fide, they are ſcarce to be numbered, as you may ſee in Mat. 
Paris, under the ytar 1215. The chief were, Robert Fitzwalter the gene- 


ſcize the king's caſtles, in order to oblige him to redreſz jy, 
grievance. All violence, however, to the king's perſon, the 
queen, and their iſſue, was excepted. But to remove the 
people's ſcruples, about taking up arms againſt their {g,.. 
reign, the king conſented that all perſons ſhould ſwear to ,c 
fiſt the barons, in all caſes relating to the two charters. If. 
ly, to all theſe conceſſions he added letters patents, direg, 
to all his ſheriffs, empowering them to take the oaths gf all 
his ſubjects, that they would punctually obſerve the two chat. 
ters, and if it was neceffary, compel the king to obſerye 14, 
ſame of 3 Y 

The ſaying of an hiftorian upon the like occaſion, is ver. 
applicable here, that the King intended not to bind himpjc 
with chains of parchment. All the precautions taken by the 
barons to tie up their ſovereign, ſerved only to make him th, 
more eager to free himſelf from a yoke, which to him feem. 
ed intolerable. They that were about him being moſtly 4. 
. ie helped alſo to exaſperate him, by aggravating the 
pride and inſolence of the barons. As they were ſenſible thep 
charters, which ſet bounds to the regal power, could not hy 
be prejudicial to them, they never ceaſed repreſenting 9 
him the injury he had done himſelf in figning them. In ſhy; 
all their diſcourſes tended only to put him upon meaſures t 
free himſelf from the ſubjection, to which his conceffonz 
had rendered him liable. They very eafily ſucceeded in they 
deſign, but the greateſt difficulty Jay in the execution. This 
unhappy prince, continually tormented by his own thoughts, 
and the virulent reproaches of his courticrs, grew fo reſerreg 
and melancholy, as ſufficiently diſcovercd his vexation. He 
confidered with himſelf of means to be revenged, but knew 
not where to have men and money, to that end. And 
indeed, he ſaw no other remedy than to apply to the batons 
themſelves, againſt whom he defigned to uſe them. But it 
was not eaſy to deceive them, who were ſo jealous of 
him. In fine, after turning himſelf eyery way, his deſpair 
ſuggeſted to him a means of raiſing troops, without having 
wherewithal to pay them, which was, to ſend ſome of his 
confidents* into France, Germany, and Flanders, with or- 
ders to promiſe ſuch as would enter into his ſervice, the con- 
fiſcated eſtates of the rebellious barons, as he called them. 
He gave theſe agents likewiſe a power to make grants he- 
forchand of the lands of the Engliſh lords, and to exccute 
the deeds in forme. By the like engagements William the 
Conqueror had formerly aſſembled a numerous army, which 
rendered him maſter of England. They that had engaged 


with that prince were very ſucceſsful. So the conſideration 


of the noble eſtates they had acquired in the kingdom induc- 
ed great numbers to try the fame way, in expectation of John's 
procuring them the ſame advantages. At all times, there 
are but too many ambitious or deſperate perfons, who cager- 
ly embrace all opportunities of enriching themſelves, without 
regarding the juſtice or injuſtice of the fide they eſpoule*, 
hilft his agents were employed in levying troops, John 


was taking care to ſecure the court of Rome. He knew by 


fatal experience, how capable. the pope's formidable power 
was of promoting or hindering the execution of his deligns. 
And therefore he ſent the pope a letter 5, informing him ot 


the conſtraint put upon him, though, as he aſſured him, he 


had proteſted, that being a vaſſal of the holy fee, he could do 
nothing without his conſent. With this letter he ſent a copy 
of the charters, and defired the pope to obſerve, that all the 
articles were ſo many encroachments upon the regal poet, 
and conſequently upon the lord paramount. This was flat 
tering the pope in the moſt ſenfible part. Upon this fout- 
dation he entreated him to abſolve him from his oath, th 
he might, with a ſafe conſcience, uſe his endeavours to tre? 


himſelf from ſo heavy a yoke.. After taking theſe meaſurcs 


ral, &c. See their names above, in note, p. 251. | 
» Charta communium libertatum, or magua charta. M. Paris, at 
1216. | | = 
© By another agreement, printed in Dr. Brady's appendix, the city d 
London was to remain in the hands of the barons, mentioned in the note 
above, till the 15th of Auguſt that year, and that the archbiſhop ſhould hold 
the tower for the ſame term, See Rymer's fœd. tom. I. p. 201. | 
4 His agents were Walter, biſhop of Worceſter, his chancellor, Jolin, b. 
Hop of Norwich, Richard de Mariſco, or Maris, who went to the p95 
William Gernon, and Hugh de Bowes. M. Paris. 2 
© He ordered, that thoſe foreign troops ſhould be at Dover by Miche“ 
mas. Id, p. 265. Mat. Paris ſays, the king counterfeited the biſhops 
ſeal, and wrote in their names to all nations, faying, that all the Eng 
were become apoſtates ; and whoever would invade them, the king, WW 
the conſent 1 pope and the biſhops, would give them the lands of thele 
apoſtates, p. 25 Fo I 5 
t He ſent orders alſo to all the wardens of his caſtles, to furnifh wem 
with arms and proviſions. . 1 
b The king's letter to the pope concludes with theſe words: pro cefto ©: 
bentes, quod poſt Deum, perſonam veſtrum, & auctoritatem ſedis apollo 
lice, habemus unicum & ſingulare præſidium & ſub veſtri confidentia patio 
cinu reſpiramus. Rapin, | 
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RAPING HISTORY 


th all poſſible ſecrecy, fearing, if he appeared too much in 
ablic, his defigns might be diſcovered, or gueſſed at, he 
"hoſe the iſle of Wight for his reſidence. In this retirement 
be kept himſelf as it were concealed a good while, convetfing 
anly with fiſhermen and failors, and diverting himſelf by walk- 
ing on the ſea ſhore with his domeſticks. When the king 
uns known to be retired to the ifle of Wight, people were in 
«tin inquifitive about the cauſe of his retreat. Some joked, 
and ſaid he was become a fiſherman or merchant, others, 
that he deſigned to turn pirate. But though he was not ig- 
dorant of theſe ſcoffs, he never regarded them. During 
three months, he waited patiently for the return of his agents, 
1nd the arrival of the foreign troops, which he was made to 
EX ect. 

He met with no difficulties at the court of Rome, whoſe 
"creſt it was to ſupport him. Innocent fell into a ſtrange 
ifion with the barons, for daring, without conſulting him, 
to cauſe their king to fign charters of that nature, and put a 
conſtraint upon a prince, who had taken the croſs, and was 
under the church's protection. In his rage, he ſwore [by 
dt. Peter] that let what would be the conſequence, their raſh- 
neſs ſhould not go unpuniſhed. At the fame time he ſent 


them a letter, enjoining them to renounce what they had ex- 


torted from their ſovereign, unleſs they would incur the in- 


dignation of the holy ſee. But the barons made light of his 


injunEtions, and without fearing his thunders, ſeized upon 
Rocheſter, which cardinal Langton put into their hands h. 
They found there a prodigious quantity of ammunition, laid 
in by the king, to be uſed upon occaſion. This was, pro- 
WE bably, the reaſon of their taking that place. 
| Mean time the pope annulling the two charters, and ab- 
bling the king from his oath, John's affairs began to have 
WT: new face, by the advice he received, that his agents had 
* WT liſted great numbers of adventurers in his ſervice. Where— 
upon, John haſtily quitted the iſle of Wight, and went to 
receive them at Dover. In a ſhort time, he had the ſatiſ- 
{tion to ſee vaſt numbers arrive from Brabant, Flanders, 
. WI Normandy, Poictou, Gaſcogne, all ſoldiers of Fortune, and 
ready to venture their lives to gain an eſtate. The number 


of theſe adventurers was ſo conſiderable, that the hiſtorians 


scho mention it, are ſcarce to be credited. But by an un- 
: Wh :xpected accident, one of the leaders, Hugh de Boves, with 
no leſs, as it is ſaid, than forty thouſand men, periſhed in 
the Sea. If theſe had ſafely arrived, John would, doubtleſs, 
have had it in his power to treat the Normans ſettled in Eng- 
land, in the fame manner as William the conqueror had for- 
merly treated the Engliſh. But, notwithſtanding this great 
bos, there were troops enough left to enable him to trample 
e pon the barons, who little expected ſuch a revolution. His 
tit undertaking was the ſiege of Rocheſter, which, after a 
bog refiftance, ſurrendered at laſt, in ſpite of the barons en- 

deayours to throw in ſome ſuccours. He was ſo exaſperated, 
achat he would have hanged the whole garriſon, if his gene- 
als had not repreſented to him, that he would expoſe his 
ron troops to the ſame cruel uſage K. After the taking of 
. WW Rocheſter, he divided his army in two bodies. He gave one 
rs bis natural brother the earl of Saliſbury, to go and ravage 
„ehe ſouthern counties, whilſt with the other he marched into 
ol the northern parts, to make them feel the effects of his 
engeance. Never was England in ſo deplorable a condi- 
e bon, with two armies of hungry foreigners, ravaging the 

country in a mercileſs manner. We may eafily gueſs that 
they ſpared not the houſes and lands of the barons, who, 
perceiving themſelves too weak to appear in the field, were 
tired to London. 

Mean while, the pope thundered out an excommunication 
ganſt the barons, and ordered Pandulph, and the biſhop 
d Rocheſter, to enjoin cardinal Langton in his name to pub- 
lſh the bull. But the archbiſhop pretending the pope was 
mpoſed upon, refuſed to comply, till he himſelf had inform- 
ed his holineſs of all particulars. His true reaſon was, be- 
auſe he could not reſolve to proceed againſt thoſe whom he 

ad himſelf encouraged to take arms. Upon his refuſal, the 


bu} — — CD 


Rapin, 


55 The tr from Brabant and Flanders were commanded by Walter 
15 8 Gerar Sottini, and Godeſchall; thoſe from Poictou and Gaſcogne, 
K de Maulion, Geoffrey, and Oliver de Bute ville, brothers. M. 
a William de Albiney, whom the barons had ſent for and made governor 
"a the archbiſhop, William de Lancaſter, and William de Emesford, 
lng others, were ſent cloſe priſoners to Corf caſtle, The ordinary 
fers, except the croſs-bow men, were all hanged, 
4 ence may be gueſſed what vaſt ſums of money the pope in thoſe days 
ihe out of England, and what great riches the clergy poſſeſſed, when 
ti Piſhop was to pay the pope as much as would now be equal to fifty 
lone and pounds, He is faid to be promoted to the ſee of York for not 
mg known woman. 


© He mareþed through St. Albans, to Dunſtable, Northampton, and 


* Qui qua conſcientis neſcio, illud Regis inimicis tradidit. NM. Paris. 
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two commiſſioners publiſhed the excommunication themſelves, 
and ſuſpended the archbiſhop, purſuant to their orders. The 
barons not valuing this cenſure, on pretence they were not 
particularly named in the bull, continued their endeavours to 
defend themſelves againſt the king. As for the cardinal arch- 
biſhop, he was ſent. for to Rome, where he was like to be 


_ depoſed, but the pope relenting at the entreaties of the other 


cardinals, only confirmed his ſuſpenſion. Some time after, 
he found another occaſion to mortify him, by voiding his 
brother Simon's election, who was choſen archbiſhop of York, 
and putting his enemy, Walter de Grey, in his room, from 
whom however he exacted [ for his pall] ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling , for the occaſions of the holy ſec. In fine, after ſe- 
veral mortifications at Rome, Langton's ſuſpenſion was taken 
oft, on condition, he would not return to England till the 
troubles were entirely appeaſed. 

When Innocent was informed of the barons pretence for 
not ſubmitting to the excommunication, he publithed another 
bull, wherein they were all excommunicated by name. Their 
lands were put under an interdict, as well as the city of 
London, which had taken their part. As the barons ex- 
pected this ſecond bull, they were reſolved to diregard it, 
and prevent its being publiſhed in London. They alledged 
in their vindication, that the bull was obtained by falſe tug- 
geſtions, and conſequently of no force, that beſides, it was 
not the pope's buſineſs to meddle with temporal affairs, fincc 
St. Peter received from Chriſt only ſpiritual power, for which 
reaſon, it was neither juſt nor right, that chriſtians ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be governed by the ambition and avarice 
of the popes. One would hardly believe, they who talked 
at this rate, were the fame perſons who refuſed to ſerve the 
king, becauſe he was excommunicated, were there not a 
thoutand inſtances to ſhow, how apt men are ro' ſquare their 
opinions by their intereſts, Mean time, the pope had the 
mortification to ſee his authority contemned, without being: 
able to help it, fince the people were not for him, in which 
caſe he ever darts his thunders in vain. Whilſt the barons 
and Londoners were taking theſe vigorous reſolutions againſt 
the pope, John continued ravaging the kingdom, and efpe- 


cially the lands of the confederate barons m. It is caſy to. 


conceive, that the manner of the foreign troops executing 
his orders, was none of the mildeſt, and that numberleſs 
outrages and cruelties were committed on this occaſion, 
which increaſed the animoſity of the barons againſt the 
king ”. | 

Mean time the confederate barons were in a deplorable 
condition. Inſtead of recovering their privileges, they be- 


held their eſtates plundered and given to foreigners, whilſt 


the king was with pleaſure glutting his revenge. Their 
wretched ſtate cauſed them at laſt to take a deſperate courſe, 
which engaged them to hazard their own with the kingdom's 
ruin, to have the ſatisfaction of being revenged on the king, 


though at the expence of the poor people. They acquaint- 


ed the king of France, that if he would ſend Prince Lewis 


his ſon, they promiſed to ſet the crown of England on his 
head, provided he brought ſufficient forces to free them from 
the tyranny of King John. Philip did not want much en- 
treaty to accept of the barons offer. He had once before 
thought of conquering England, and though the loſs of his fleet, 
much more than the threats off the pope, had made him de- 
fiſt from his enterpriſe, he had ſtill a longing defire to ac- 
compliſh it, if a tair opportunity ſhould offer. And as this, 
which the rupture between John and the barons furniſhed 
him with, ſeemed very favourable, he embraced it imme- 
diately. He only defired the barons to deliver twenty-five 
hoſtages, for the performance of their promiſe, to which 
they readily conſented. Upon the arrival of the hoſtages at 
Paris, prince Lewis, then in Languedoc warring againit the 


Albigenſes, came to the king his father, to prepare for this 


important expedition. Some troops were immediately ſent 
to the barons b, with aſſurances that he would ſoon * follow 
in perſon with a great ſupply. ; | 

[1216] The preparations in France coming to the pope's 


Nottingham; whilſt William carl of Salifbury, and Falcafins, with an army 


of foreigners, ravaging, Eflex, Hertford, Middleſex, Cambridge, and Hunt- 
ingdonſhire. M. Paris. But in return tor theſe outrages, a firong party 
of the barons ſpoiled and ravaged the counties of Cambridge, Nortols, 
Suffolk, Eſſex, and Hertford ; or thoſe parts of them at leait, that belong- 
ed to the king's adherents. M. Weit. | | 

n Roger de Wendoyer, (who was then alive,) as well as Ranulph ot 
Coggeihal, have given us a particular account of the barbarities committed 
by king John's mercenaries, whom he calls the guards of ſatan, and minit- 
ters of the devil, : 

„ By Saer earl of Wincheſter, and Robert Fitzwalter, who carried letters 
ſealed with the barons ſeal. The reaſon of their applying particularly to 
him, was, that moſt of the foreigners in king John's {crvice, were Philip's 
ſubjects; and fo they ſhould withdraw king I! 's main ſupport, by having 
Philip on their fide, M. Paris, p. 


279. 
Under the command ef the Cattellan of St. Omers, the . of 
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254 NMAPINS HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
ears, diſpatched thither one Gallo, as his legate, to try to 


15 a ſtop to them. The legate having an audience of the 
ing, forbad him in the pope's name to carry his arms into 
England, as being part of St. Peter's patrimony, and threa- 
tened all perſons whatſoever with excommunication that 
ſhould directly or indirectly, aſſiſt the Engliſh barons. Phi- 
lip, regardleſs of theſe threats, replied, that England was no 
patrimony of St. Peter, for it was evident, king John could 
not. ſubject his kingdom, without the conſent of the ſtates, 
that an act of ſuch a nature was beyond the power of any 
king, and that the maxims which the pope would introduce, 
were too pernicious to all ſtates to be received *, The per- 
ſon that ſaid this, was, however the ſame Philip, who, three 


years before, by the pope's ſole authority, thought himſelf 


entitled to England; which is a clear evidence that the pope's 
exorbitant power was not allowed from a religious principle, 


but from a motive of intereſt or fear. Thus the court of 


Rome received, at certain times, mortifications, which ſhe 
readily winked at, whilſt, on other occafions, ſhe exerted her 
authority, with extraordinary haughtineſs. | 2 
The pope's prohibition not 1 the French arma- 
ment, Lewis was ſoon ready to ſail for England with a fleet 
of ſeven hundred ſhips*. Mean time John, who went to Do- 
ver upon the firſt news of the deſign of the French, not 
thinking himſelf able to hinder their deſcent, was retired to 
Wincheſter; ſo Lewis meeting with no oppoſition, landed 
his troops at Sandwich, without moleſtation. After that he 
marched againſt Rocheſter, which made but a faint reſiſtance. 
The taking of that city drew after it the whole county of 
Kent, except Dover caſtle, where John had left a ſtrong 
garriſon with a brave and faithful governor *. | 
Mean while, the pope ſent Gallo, his legate, orders to re- 
pair into England, and ſolemnly publiſh the bull of excom- 
munication againſt the barons. At the ſame time he com- 
miſhoned the abbot of St. Auguſtine's, to denounce prince 
Lewis excommunicated the moment he ſet foot in England. 
Lewis endeavoured to divert this blow, by repreſenting to the 
abbot, in a letter , his right to the crown of England. Among 
other reaſons, he alledged, that John having mounted the 
throne only by the conſent of the barons, the ſame authority 


might depoſe him and put another in his place v. The ab- 


bot not being gaincd by his arguments, declared prince Lewis 
and- his adherents excommunicated, purſuant to the pope's 
expreſs orders. But this was not ſufficient to deter that 
prince from his enterpriſe. As ſoon as he became maſter of 
Rocheſter, he marched to London, where the barons * and 
citizens ſwore fealty to him, after his ſolemn oath to reſtore 
to all, their loſt inheritance, and to the nation their ancient 
privileges. It does not appear in the Engliſh hiſtorians that 
this prince was crowned. However, he certainly aCted as 
king, and diſpoſed of every thing relating to the government, 
as if he had been lawfully inveſted with the royal authority ?. 
He made Simon Langton his chancellor, who being incenſed 
againſt the pope, perſuaded the barons and Londoners to deſ- 
piſe the court of Rome's cenſures, and nothwithſtanding the 
interdict to be preſent at divine ſervice, which was celebrat- 
ed as uſual, Lewis for his part readily conſented to what 
was ſo agrecable to his intentions. When he reſolved upon 
this undertaking, he plainly foreſaw, he ſhould meet with 
obſtacles fromthe pope, and therefore was determined not to 
value his cenſures. Herein he only followed the example of 
his father and the French biſhops, who appealed to the pope 
when better informed, from the ſentence of interdict de- 
nounced upon the whole kingdom. Appeals to a future 
general council were not yet much in uſe, nor the commo- 
dious diſtinction between the holy ſee and the perſon of the 


POpC. 


Arras, Hugh Chacun, Euſtace de Neville, Giles de Melun, Baldwin Bre- 
tel, William de Wimes, William de Beaumont, Giles de Herſi, and Brifec 
de Ferſi; who came up the Thames to London on the 27th of February. 
Some of the Engliſh barons holding a tournament with theſe French noble- 
men, one of them mortally wounded Geoffrey de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex, 
to the great grief of his party. M. Paris, p. 279. 

By Eaſter. M. Paris, p. 280. | | 

Matthew Paris ſays. that all the great men of France unanimouſly de- 
clared, they would maintain this point even to death, that no king or prince, 
without the conſent of his barons, had power to give away, or make over 
his kingdom, and thereby enflave his nobility: Theſe things were tranſact- 
ed at Lyons, about fifteen days after Eaſter. M. Paris. M. Weſt, _ 

8 Six hundred flips, and fourſcore other veſſels, called by M. Paris, 
oggs. 

Haber de Burge, M. Paris. | 

a This letter is {till extant in Thorn's hiſtory of that abbey. 

„ Alluding to archbiſhop Hubert's ſpeech at his coronation, 

*The chief of the barons that reſorted to him, were William, earl of 
Warren, William, earl of Arundel, William, earl of Saliſbury, William 
Mareſcall the younger, &c. M. Paris, p. 282. 

He ſummoned on the fourteenth of June, the king of Scotland, and all 


the great men of England to do him homage, or forthwith depart the king- 


dom, M. Paris, 1 
Pope Boniface VIII. upon a quarrel with Philip, excommunicated him, 


Lewis's party daily increaſing, as he continued his pra 
greſs, he quickly became maſter of moſt of the tout, 
counties. After that he marched towards Norfolk and Wh 
folk, which likewiſe ſubmitted to him. During theſe {,,. 
ceſſes, he met with no teſiſtance except from William N 
Collingham, who, with a thouſand archers, keeping cloſe to 
the prince's army, fell upon the French that ſtraggled (, 
plunder *. Shortly after, Lewis's adherents in the Nor 
took the city of York, and defired him to come into thy, 
Pars to finiſh the conqueſt of all the country beyond the 

umber *. But whilſt he was preparing for this expedition 
he received a letter from his father, reproving him for le. 
ing behind him the caftles of Dover and Windfor, Which 
were of greater moment than the northern counties: Uy,, 
this he marched back to befiege Dover, whilſt the Englig 
barons inveſted Windſor. About the ſame time, Alexandy, 
I. king of Scotland, purſuant' to Lewis's ſummons, came 
and did him homage in perſon, for the lands he held of th, 
crown of England ©. Which done, Lewis and the Englig 
barons ſwore, that they would never make peace without his 
knowledge. But this promiſe was not afterwards well per. 
formed. A little after, John had the mortification to ſce him. 
ſelf deſerted by the Flemiſh and Poictevin troops, whom 
Lewis had found means to entice away from his ſervice. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the embaſſadot; 
ſent by Lewis to Rome, were trying to vindicate their mu. 
ter's claim to the crown of England. They founded his 
right chiefly upon his marriage with Blanch of Caſtile, pre. 
tending that John being lawfully depoſed by the barons, th; 
crown was devolved to Blanch his niece. As the account 
B by an hiſtorian © of the embaſſadors conference with 
nnocent, may ſerve to clear this affair, it will not be amifg 
to relate ſome of the particulars. The pope objected to the 
embaſſadors, that ſuppoſing John was lawfully depoſed, his 
children ought not to be involved in his misfortune. Bu 
ſuppoſing his children, young as they were, to be partaker 
of their father's crimes, Eleanor of Bretagne f, who wi 
ſtill alive, preceded all others. In fine, that the emperot 
Otho, ſon of Henry IT's eldeſt daughter, ought manifeſtly ty 
go before Blanch of Caſtile, who was born of the youngef. 
The embaſſador replied, Eleanor's father and Otho's mother 
being dead, repreſentation could not take place, but the mo- 
ther of Blanch being till living, her daughter might jul; 
repreſent her. But, anſwered the pope, why ſhould Blanch 
be preferred to the king of Caſtile her brother, and the 
queen of Leon her eldeſt fiſter ? This was a puzzling object. 
on. But however, as on this occaſion, the thing was not {0 
much to give good reaſons, as to alledge ſome good, or bad, 
in order to ſatisfy the pope, the embaſſadors were not at alois 
for an anſwer. They affirmed, that when there were ſevcral 
heirs, and the next of kin did not appearand put in his clam, 
a more diſtant relation might take pofleſſion of the inhe- 
ritance, ſaving to the other his right: that upon this toun- 
dation their maſter had entered England, but if afterwards 


a nearer than he ſhould claim, he ſhould be always ready 


to give him a reaſonable ſatisfaction. Innocent, was torc- 
ed to be ſatisfied with this reply, alledged not ſo much to 
prove the juſtice of Lewis's title, as to ſhow a deference to 
the pope in $4 the matter before him. Whatever hs 
deciſion might be, Lewis was reſolved to proſecute his pte. 
tended right, which he grounded more upon force than 
equity. : | | 

The French and Engliſh troops being employed in tht 


ſiege of Dover and Windſor, John, who till then thought] 
himſelf too weak to take the field, left Wincheſter and 
marched into Norfolk and Suffolk, where he committed 


great ravages . But hearing the barons had raiſed the fiegs 


and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, which ſo incenſed him, tut 
he got the pope condemned in a ſynod, for fimony, murder, atheiſm, adu- 


tery, &c. and his bull, wherein he aſſerted that he was ſupreme lord in tent 


porals, was burnt by the parliament of Paris, and by the ſtates of Franc 
who declared againſt the papal uſurpations. 

2 Hugh de Neville ſurrendered to him the eaſtle of Marlborough; and 
William de Mandeville, Robert Fitzwalter, and; William de Hunting fel 
reduced Eflex and Suffolk to his obedience. In the thean time king Ju 
furniſhed the caſtles of Wallingford, Cort, Warham, Briſtol, the Deva 
&c, with arms and proviſions. M. Paris, | q 
1 F by Robert de Ros, Peter de Brus, and Richard de Parc} 

Paris. | 

Lewis marched through the eaſtern parts of England, and ſpoiled bi 
ſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, ſeized upon the caſtle of Norwich, reduced Ly 
and made all thoſe counties tributary, : Gilbert de Grant furrendered Li- 
eolnſhire to him; and took Lincoln. M. Paris. 

4 He alſo ſubdued Northumberland tor. Lewis. M. Paris. 

e Matthew Paris, ann. 1216, hath ſet forth at large the reaſons preſent 
to the pope on Lewis's behalf, with the pope's replies, which contaln 7 
only the clear ſtate of this controverſy, but alſo many curious paints in de 
feudal law of that age. See M. Paris, p. 283,---285. 

f Arthut's ſiſter, in confinement in Briſtol caſtle, 


Particularly upon the eſtates belonging to the earl of Arundel, Rogel 
Rapid 


Bigod, William de Huntingfield, Roger de Creſci, &c. M. Paris. 
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F Windſor, with intent to Five him battle, he retired to an 
advantageous poſt near Stanford, where it would have been 
rery difficult to attack him. He took care not to hazard a 
battle, apprehenfive as he was, that the officers of his army; 
oſt of whom were ſubjects of the king of France, would 
make their peace with Lewis by ſome notable treachery. 
He was further induced to avoid fighting; by the advantages 
de expected from prolonging the war. He believed he had 
reaſon to hope, the Engliſh would quickly grow weary of 
he French, who began already to play the tyrant, never 
coubling themſelves to conform to their temper and ways. 
chn's expectations were not groundleis. The barons were 
xxtremely grieved to ſee all the rewards diſtributed to the fo- 
reigners, and their own inheritances beſtowed on the favou- 
cites of the prince whom they had ſent for, as if the Eng- 
ih had no right to the conquelts that were making. But 


all this would not perhaps have engaged them to take other 


meaſures, if what they learnt from the mouth of the viſcount 
de Melun, one of Lewis's prime confidents, had not forced 
bein to think of their ſafety; If certain hiſtorians are to be 
credited, this nobleman being ſeized by a mortal diſtemper 
ir London, cauſed ſuch of the barons as were poſted there 
for the ſecurity of the city, to be ſent for. When they 
came, he told them, he could not forbear diſcovering a ſe— 
cret, which lay heavy upon his conſcience, and if longer 
concealed from the Engliſh, would infallibly bring them into 
"wer deſtruction. Then he diſcloſed to them, that the 
prince was reſolved to baniſh all the barons that had taken 
Lins againſt king John, as traitors to their country h. He 
added, this reſolution was taken in a council of fixteen French 
lords, (of whom he himſelf was one) and conſirmed by the 
prince with an oath; He declared upon the word of a dying 
nan, what he faid was true, and ought to be the leſs quel- 
tioned, as he was juſt going to appear before the tribunal of 
God. The French hiſtorians call this ſecret a fiction. It 
muſt be. confeſſed, it 1s hard to conceive what ſhould induce 
prince Lewis to make ſuch an oath, in the preſence of fx- 
teen witneſſes, though he would intend to infinuate, that this 
would be a means amply to reward their ſervices, For 1t 
would have been very imprudent to reveal ſo early ſo black 
a deſign. However, whether the thing was true, or invent-= 
ed to ſow diſcord between the French and Engliſh, this pre- 
tended ſecret being whiſpered about, made a very deep im- 
preſſion on the minds of the barons. It had the greater ef- 
fect, as it agreed with the ſuſpicions the barons had already 
conceived of the French. From thencetorward many began 
to repent of calling in the foreigners, and ſcriouſly to think 
of returning to the obedience of their ſovereign. Nay, no 
eſs than forty privately gave the king affurances of their 
good intentions. But the reſt durſt not venture to truſt a 
prince whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, and with whole 
cruel and revengetul. temper they were too well acquainted, 

Mean time that unhappy prince was in perpetual motion, 
not knowing whom to truſt, being ſuſpicious of his own 
ends, For which reaſon he carefully avoided fighting, and 
Incefſantly marched from place to place, to break the mea- 
ures of his enemies. He thought himſelf ſafeſt in the county 
bt Norfolk, where he choſe the little town of Lynn to ſe— 
eure his treaſures, his crown, ſceptre, and other things of 


oyalty, that as a mark of his gratitude he granted 1t great 
mvileges. Among other things, he made it a mayor town, 
and preſented the firſt mayor with his own ſword, which is 


prefled by the barons, and fearing his treaſures were not ſafe 
it Lynn, he reſolved to remove them to a certain place in 
ncointhire, where he intended to retire, He very nar- 
owly eſcaped drowning with his whole army in the large 
marth', which parts the two counties of Lincoln and Nor- 
folk. Before he was quite over, the tide coming up the 
wer Well-ſtream, which overflows the marſh-land at high- 
ater, put him in extreme danger. Burt it he eſcaped him- 
Elf he could nor ſave his baggage, Which was all ſwallowed 
up by the waters. He arrived that night at Swines-head ab- 


: Rapin ſays, to their king and country; but king is not mentioned in 
bers, who adds, and deſtroy their poſterity. | 
„ The waſhes between a place called the croſs keys in Norfolk, and Forſ. 
— in Holland in Lincoluſhire. 

And alto attended with a flux. M. Paris, p. 286. 
klis tomb of grey marble is placed between the choir and the high altar: 
* figure of the king as big as life, and the biſhops, St. Oſwald and St. Wul- 
=, over his head in ſmaller figures with their cenſers in their hands, are 
avel in ſtone, which ſeems to be as ancient as the time of Henry III. But 
PCtar tomb on which it is placed is of a modern fabrick. There is no in- 
F200, Sandf, geneal. p. $5. 
., ton is the firſt that mentions it in Engliſh, from whom Speed and 
| ph uave borrowed it. He fays, that the king hearing it {aid how cheap 
wy en was, anſwered, he would e're long make it ſo dear, that a penny 

mould be fold for a ſhilling, At which a monk there preſent took ſuch 


RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Falue, This town had expreſſed for him ſuch affection and 


fall carefully kept there. However, as he found himſelf 
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bey, where he lodged: His vexation for his loſs, which 
was irretrievable in his preſent circumſtances, threw him in- 
to a violent fever, which was heightened by inconſiderately 
cating peaches k. On the morrow, not being able to ride, 
he was carried in a litter to Sleford caſtle, from whence the 
next day, he proceeded to Newark. Here finding his ill- 
neſs increaſe, he made his will and appointed Henry his el- 
deſt ſon, then but ten years of age, his heir. The care of 
his falvation employed his thoughts during the reſt of his 


ſickneſs, which put an end to his days on the 18th of Octo- 


ber, 1216, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, after an unhap- 
py reign of ſeventeen years, ſeven months, and ten days. 


His body was carried to Worceſter, according to his own 


order, and buried with little functal pomp in the cathedrat, 
where his tomb [ with his image upon it] is {till to be feen?, 
Some will have it that he was poiſoned by a monk of Swines— 
head abbey, but that is very improbable, fince it is not men— 
tioned by any of the cotemporary hiſtorians m. | 

If this prince's character be Urawn according to Matthew 
Paris, his chief hiſtorian, he muſt be repreſented as one of 
the vileſt wretches that ever lived. But, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved, the hiſtories of princes, who have had any conteſts 
with the court of Rome, ate to be read with great caution. 
It is better therefore, without regarding the particular ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions of the hiſtorians, ſolely to examine 
the actions of this monarch, in order to diſcover his temper 
and inclinations. It is certain we muſt frame a very diſad- 
vantageous idea of him; when we confider his unjuſt procecd-_ 
ings with regard to his brother Richard: the death of prince 
Arthur his nephew, of which he never cleared himſelt tho- 
roughly : the perpetual impriſonment of Eleanor of Bretagne 
his niece : his putting away Aviſa of Glouceſter : his ex- 
treme indolence, when Philip Auguſtus was conquering his 
dominions in France: his baſe reſignation of his crown to 
the pope : his breach of faith with the barons : and laſtly; 
his bringing into the kingdom an army of foreign mercena- 
rics, to be revenged on his ſubjects. However, if one had 
a mind to undertake his vindication upon moſt of theſe arti- 
cles, it would not perhaps be ſo difficult as it ſeems at firſt 
fight, But without medling with a ſubject, which would 
lead me too far, I ſhall content myſelf with faying of this 
prince, what I elſewhere ſaid of William Rufus: that find- 


ing in king John ſcarce one valuable qualification, it is not 


worth while to juſtify ſome particular actions, though it evi- 
dently appears, that the writers of his life have drawn him in 
blacker colours than he deſerved. This prince had great fail- 
ings, which would not have been fo viſible or fo aggravated 
by the hiftorians, had he been cotemporary with a king of 
France of leſs policy and ambition, with a pope of leſs pride 
and more conſcience, and with a nobility of a leſs turbulent 
ſpirit. As for raiſing taxes without the conſent of the ſtates, 
it may be ſaid, it was not very unufual ſince William the 
Conqueror, as the reader may have obſerved in ſome former 
reigns. And yet this is what ſeveral modern hiſtorians ex- 
claim againſt, as if in thoſe days England enjoyed the ſame 
privileges as at preſent. It is eaſy to fee things were then 
upon a different footing, when it is confidercd, that there was 


a neceſſity to recur to the time of the Saxon kings to find the 


foundations of theſe privileges. 

King John's fortune never agreed with his temper. He 
was a lover of eaſe and quiet, and his fortune was to be per— 
petually in action. He was fit neither for proſperity nor ad- 
verſity, The former rendered him extremely inſolent, and 
the latter ſurpriſingly dejected. So that a middle fortune 
would doubtleſs have been moſt ſuitable to his temper. - 

He is accuſed of excceding his father Henry II. in luſt, a 
failing which princes are ſeldom very reproachtully taxed 
with, unleſs there is a ſettled deſigu to defame them for 
other reaſons. It cannot be denied that the monks have en- 
deavoured to paint king John in the blackeſt colours, in or- 
der to excuſe the pope's proceedings againſt him. This evi- 
dently appears in the calumny caſt on his memory, of ſend- 
ing embatladors to the miramolin of Africa, with an offer of his 
kingdom, and a promiſe to embrace the Mahometan religion, 


indignation, that he went and put the poiſon of a toad into a cup of wine, 
and came and drank to the king, which made him pledge him the more. rea- 
dily, But finding bimſelf very much out of order upon it, he aſked for the 
monk, and when it was told him he was dead, God have mercy upon me, 
(fays the king) I doubted as much. But it is a very improbable ſtory for a 
man to poiſon himſelf to be revenged of another. But Walter Hemingtord 
tells it a different way; he ſays, the abbot perſuaded the monk to poiſon the 
king becauſe he would have lain with his fitter ; and that he did it by a difh 
of pears which he poiſoned all but three, and then preſenting them to the 
king, he bid him taſte them himſelf, which he did, eating only thethree thar 


he had marked; and ſo eſcaped, whilſt the king was poiſoned with the reſt. 


From Hemingford, Higden and Knighton copied this ſtory, which is not 
mentioned by any hiſtorian that lived within ſixty years of that tune. See 
Knighton, p. 242 5. | 
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which is altogether improbable. However, as unlikely as 
this charge is, there are modern hiſtorians who ſcruple not 
to vent it for truth, in a belief that Matthew Paris“, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry III. ſon of John, would not have 
ventured to advance it, had it been groundleſs. But this 
argument ſeems of little weight, ſince that hiſtorian dared to 
ſpeak in very diſreſpectful terms of Henry III. himſelf, with- 
out any dread of his reſentment, from which perhaps he was 
ſcreened when he wrote. Add to this, that in thoſe days, 
books were not immediately. diſperſed, but remained many 
times a long while concealed in the monaſteries before they 
were publiſhed. 

John was always unfortunate, and if we may believe the 
hiſtorians, always hated by his ſubjects. One cannot how- 
ever reconcile this conſtant hatred of the Engliſh, with the 
great eaſe wherewith he levied armies, even whilſt he was 
under the ſentence of excommunication. We muſt therefore 
diſtinguiſh two periods in this prince's reign. The firſt in- 
cludes the time from his coronation to his reſignation of the 


crown to the pope. During this ſpace, if he was not in great 


eſteem, at leaſt it does not appear he was ſo odious as his con- 
duct afterwards rendered him. The ſecond period begins at his 
reſignation and ends with his life. It cannot be denied, that, 
during this period, his ſubjects had a ſtrong averſion to him. 


" He not only gives the names of the embaſſadors, viz, Thomas Harding- 
ton, and Ralph Fitznicholas, knights, with Robert of London, a prieſt, but 
alſo deſcribes at large the manner of the audience, and their converſation 
with the black king, and how he deſpiſed the king their maſter for his mean-' 
neſs of ſpirit, and diſmiſſed them with contempt. It is likewiſe recorded of 
king John, that he ſhould ſay ſome time after he had made his peace with 
Innocent, that nothing had proſpered with him ſince he was reconciled to 
God and the pope. Again, having been a hunting, at the opening of the 
buck, it is affirmed he ſhould ſay, ſec how fat that deer is, and yet I dare 
1wear he never heard maſs, See M. Paris, p. 243, 245, 252. 

* King John, in the year 1208, by his letter patents, granted the ct- 
tizens of London liberty and authority yearly to chooſe themſelves a mayor, 
which oflice before continued during life. He alſo gave them leave to chooſe 
common council of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens ; and to elect and deprive 
their ſheriffs at pleaſure. Sec Stow's ſurvey, b. V. p. 101. 

P On conſideration that they obliged themſelves, and their heirs, to pro- 
vide the king upon reaſonable ſummons, tourſcore able veſſels at their own 
charges, tor the fpace of torty days, and after that to receive wages of the 
king. Knighton. | 

4 King John's natural iſſue were: I. Richard, who married Roheſia, heir 


of Fulbert de Dover, who built Chilham caſtle in Kent; by her he had Lo- 


ra (wife of William Mermion, from whom are deſcended the Dimocks of 
Scrivelby in Lincolnſhire, the Ferrers of Tamworth and Baddefly, the Wil- 
{oughby's of Wallaton, and the Aſton's of Staffordſhire) and Iſabella marri- 
ed to David de Strabolgy earl of Athol, who had with her Chilham, whoſe 
heirs general were the lord Burgh and the Zouches of Codnor. II. Ge- 
offrey Fitzroy, who was ſent over to Rochelle, and there died. III. Sir 
John Courcy (as favs Robert the monk of Glouceſter). IV. Oſbert Git- 
tord, to whom his father king John, in the ſeventeeth year of his reign, 
commanded the ftheriftf of Oxtordſhire to deliver thirty pounds, the eſtate of 
Thomas de Arden in that county. V. Oliver, called Olivarius frater Hen- 
rici, tert, in Records of Henry III. He was at the fiege of Damieta, with 
Saher de Quincy earl of Wincheſter, and William de Albiney earl of Arun- 
del, and others. VI. Joan, wife of Lewellin the great prince of North- 
Wales, to whom king John gave with her the lordſhip of Elleſinere in the 
marſhes of Wales. She had ifſue by him David (who did homage to Hen- 
ry III. at Wettminſter, 1 229,) and two daughters Wencelina, wife of Sir 
Reginald de Brewes, and Margaret, wife of John de Brewes, (ſon of the ſaid 
Reginald) by whom ſhe had William de Brewes lord of Gower, &c. from 
whom many noble tamilics are deſcended. Sandf. p. 87. 

© About the year 1160, one Waldo a merchant of Lyons, applying him- 
elf to the td of the ſcriptures, and finding there were no grounds there 
er teveral of the Romiſh doctrines, particularly tranſubſtantiation, publicly 
oppoſed them. His tollowers, from him called Waldenſes, being chaſed 
trom Lyons, ſpread over Dauphine and Provence. Upon which Philip Au- 
guſtus is faid, in order to ſtop their growth, to have razed three hundred 
gentlemen's 16ats, and deſtroyed ſeveral walled towns. But this inſtead of 
decrealing their numbers, made them overſpread a great part of Europe, and 
unltiply to fait, that un leſs than an hundred years after Waldo, in the tmall 
biſhoprick of Paffau alone, there were above eighty thouſand. It appears 
trom the articles of their faith, which they drew up and dedicated to the 
ing of France, that they agrecd in molt points with the preſent proteſtants. 
in 1200, thote people in the province of Albigois in Languedoc, from 
whence they were called Albigenſes, ſtood upon their defence. Upon which 
Pip Auguſtus warring againſt them, drove them into Bohemia and Savoy, 
«nd ijeveral fied into England. "The cruſade againſt them is ſaid to confiſt 
of five hundred thouſand men, -who wore their croſſes on their breaſts, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh themſelves trom thoſe that went to the Holy Land, who 
wore them on their ſhoulders. 

Pope Gregory IX. was the firſt that ſet on foot this horrible tribunal, 
and eftablithed it at Tholouſe, where it was ſoon pulled down for its cruel- 
dies. Italy and Spain embraced it, but Charles V. endeavouring to ſet it up 
in the low countries, loſt thoſe provinces by it. This cowt is in the hands 
ot the dominicans, and takes cognizance of hereſy, judaiſm, &c. The de- 
Unquents are impriſoned in dungeons, and never lee the light till they accuſe 


themſelves and their accomplices, for they never know or are confronted 


with their accuſers. The congregation of the inquiſition was citabliſhed by 
Paul III. and confirmed by Sextus V. It conſiſts of twelve cardinals, and 
abundance of prelates and divines. The cardinals are inquifitors general, 
and depute ſubſtitutes in the provinces. Sec Relig. Cuſtoms, 

I. Having ſpoken of the revenue ariſing from aids, I proceed to ſcutages 
and tallages. Eſcuage or ſcutage, was a duty or ſervice, ariſing out of ba- 
romes and knights fees. It denoted ſervitium ſcuti, the ſervice of the ſhield ; 
and was wont to be rendered thus, viz, for every knights fee, the ſervice of 
one knight; for every half fee, the ſervice of. half a knight; and ſo in pro- 
portion. Baronies were charged after the like manner, according to the 
number of the knights fees, whereof the barony by its original enfeoftment, 
did conſiſt. This tervice of ſcutage was performed, either perſonally in the 
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And yet, if his government be eonfidercU ſcparate!y ; 
his perſonal qualities, it may be ſaid to be none of the * 
He was the firſt or chiefeſt that appointed thoſe exe | 
forms of civil government in London e, and moſt other“ 
ties of the kingdom. According to Camden and oh 
John was the firſt that comed ſterling money. The cer k 
nies obſerved in the creation of earls, had him for their, 
thor. In fine he eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws in Irelaqy 
pi gave the cinque-ports the privileges they enjoy at th 
ay P. 3 
John had no iſſue by his two wives. Iſabella of An M 
leme, his third wife, brought him two ſons and three 4 
ters. Henry ſucceeded him. Richard was earl of Cory. 
and afterwards choſen king of the Romans. Of his 3 
daughters, Joanna was married to Alexander II. king of Is 
land, Eleanor was married firſt to William Marſha], car 4 
Pembroke, and after his death to Simon de Mountfort, .., 
of Leiceſter, The emperor Frederick II. eſpouſed the car 
whoſe name was Iſabella 4. 9 
The moſt remarkable foreign events during this re. 
were the taking of Conſtantinople by the arms of the Fro..! 
and Venetians in 1204, and the cruſade againſt the Albip:s 
les”, which gave birth to the inquiſition“. 4 


J 
ne, 


} 


king's army, or elſe by pecuniary commutation. Indeed the word feutac;,.. 
in an extenive ſenſe, did anciently ſignify any payment, afſſeſled yo 
knights fees ; whether for the king's army, or not, But here, it wl 
confidered only as a duty, ariſing out of baronies and knights tees, £0 
ſervice of the king's army. The ancient way of charging or annere 


Ilg # 
8 * 


was, ſo much de ſcutagio Walli, &c. or pro militibus, for his knights t., 
or de exercitu Walliz, &c. Theſe eſcuages, pro exereitu, were wont t, b, 


paid by the king's tenants in capite, by knight's ſervice. 


1 


and eſcheats, which were in the king's hands, and for fees holden of 
lands purchaſed by the king, and for fees holden of the king's wat. 
For the tenants holding of the king's wardſhips and eicheats, were n. 
mediate tenants of the king, whilſt they reſted in bim. It is to be m- 
deritood, that, in general, eſcuage was paid according to the jum th! 
was atlefied ; ſuppoſe, at the rate of one, two, or three marks, tor ea! 
fee, Nevertheleſs, many doubts arote about the payment of it. Sou: 


times the ſervice due from a tenant by knights ſervice, was unce!tzill; } 


that is, it was ſometimes doubtful, of how many kmght's fees à l 


or his anceſtor was enteoffed, conſequently what ſum he was to pay tor 


eſcuage. This frequently happened in the cafe of eccleſiaſtical perions, U 
reaſon of the antiquity of their endowments, ſo that the form of their entc- 
offment, could not be eaſily known in ſucceeding times, and becauſe it was 
many times doubtful, whether they held ſome of their lands by barois 
and military ſervice, or in frankalmoigne. Again, in the caſe of other 
perſons, ſome honours or baronies conſiſted of more kniglu's fees tun 
others did, ana ſome fees were much larger than others: infomuch that 
was doubtful, whether a man held by barony or by knight's ſervice, wle. 
ther by the ſervice of one knight's fee, or of more, or of how may 
knight's tees, On the other hand, ſome knight's fees were Femartal!s 
ſmall, ſuch for inſtance, were the fees of the honour of Moreton, Which 


paid eſcuage. But land holden by ſerjeanty only, paid no efcutge- 
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F eing's army, | | de his proof b tificat teſtimony 

in the king's army, he commonly made his proof by certificate or teſtimony 
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TPON the' declenfion of the Roman empire, the lan- 
guage of ſeveral of the European countries by wars 


Id migration of nations received a great alteration, parti- 
cularly in Italy, France, and Spain, where the Latin tongue 
as once planted, and by the corruption of which, in pro- 
| {5 of time, three ſeveral languages (Italian, French, and 
; Spaniſh) reſembling, yet differing from, each other were 
formed. When the Barbarick nations came to ſpread them- 
ſelves over Europe, theſe three languages, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Barbarick, were called lingua Romana, Roma- 
| rica, or Romaneſca, and they that uſed them were ſometimes 
avled Romani. Under the lingua Romana, taken exten- 
rely, may be comprehended as well that part of the French 


(for example) or Gallick language, which was evidently, as 


| alſo that which was not ſo evidently, derived from the Latin, 


provided it was not of Teudiſcan original, though in after 


| es. even ſome Teudiſcan words were aſſumed into it, as 
| &ncſchallus, Mareſcallus, &c. The like may be faid of 
the Italick lingua Romana, with reſpect to the Gothick or 


| nan held his land of the king by knight's ſervice, as of an honour, then in 
| the king's hands, and not of the crown, ſuch tenant was not indiſpenfibly 
| obliged to do perſonal ſervice in the king's army, but was to pay the king 
elcuage, when it was afſeſſed : at leaſt, this was alledged to be the uſage in 
| the reign of Edward II. When the king went torth with his army, he was 
vont to ſummon his barons and tenants in capite by knight ſervice, to be 
ready to do their ſervice in his army, according to the number of their fees, 
and quantity of their tenure. This was ealled ſummonce ad habendum 
ſervitium. 


This ſummonce ran thus: Vicecomiti kanciæ ſalutem. Pra- 
« cipimus tibi quod fine dilatione ſummoneri facias per totam ballivam tuam, 


e archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, priores, comites, barones, milites, & 
e liberè tenentes & omnes alios qui ſervitium nobis debent five ſervitium 
| « militare vel ſerjeantiæ: quodque fimiliter clamari facias per totam balli- 
a vam tuam quod fint apud Wigorniam in craſtino 8. Trinitatis, anno regni 
| « noſtri ſeptimo, omni dilatione & occaſione poſtpoſitis, cum toto hujufmodi 
| « ſervitio quod nobis debent, parati cum equis & armis ad eundum in ſer- 


« yitium noſtrum quo eis præceperimus. T. H. &c. apud W eſtmon. 25. 
Eodem modo ſcribitur omnibus vicecomitibus. Cl. 7. Hen. 


When a man was to prove that he had done his ſervice 


of the @mmander in chief, or of the conſtable, marſhal, or their heutenant, 


| or by the rolls of the marſhalſy of the army. If the barons and knights 
| holding in capite, did not go in perſon with the king in his army, they ſome- 
| times fent knights in their ſtead, and ſometimes made fine with the king, 
de transfretent, or pro remanendo ab exercitu, or quia non abierunt cum 
| reve, &c. When king Edward II. ſummoned his army to march into Scot- 
| land, he commanded the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer to accept 
| of fines at the rate of forty pounds for each knight's fee, to be paid by arch- 
| biſhops, biſhops, the religious, widows, and other women who owed fer- 
| vice, and were defirous to make fines, for the fame. 15. Ed. II. Rot. 65. 
| Sometimes the barons and tenants by knight's ſervice were amerced for not 
| {ending their knights to ſerve for them in the king's army. When they did 
| actual ſervice with their knights for ſo many fees as they were anſwerable 
| for, or ſent knights in their ſtead, or made fine for the ſame, they were wont 
o be acquitted of eſcuage. 


Eſcuage was not chargeable upon lands holden 
in frankalmoigne of royal foundation. If a ſubject gave land to a religi- 


| ous houſe in frankalmoigne, ſuch land was not be diſtrained tor eſcuage, as 
| long as the donor or his heirs had other lands in the ſame county on which 
| the eſcuage might be levied. Again, lands holden purely in ſocage paid 
not eſcuage, neither was it paid by perſons to whom the king by charter 
granted freedom from eſcuage. 


As the lord who held of the king in capite 
by knight's ſervice, paid eſcuage to the king for his knight's tee ; ſo the 


| tenants of ſuch lord, who held the ſame fees, by knight's ſervice, paid et- 
cuage for the ſame to their lord, according to the quantity of their te- 


nure; and then the lord was ſaid, habere ſcutagia ſua, to have his eſcuage, 
to wit, of his tenants. The tcnants paid eſcuage to their lord, to enable 


| tim to pay his eſcuage to the king, or reimburſe him when he had paid it. 
| When the lord holding in capite did perſonal ſervice in the king's army, 


or paid or became duly charged with his eſcuage to the king, he was enti- 


ed to have eſcuage of his tenants, for the fees which they held of him, and 
| which he held of the king in capite. 
| tenentes ſuos, compel them by diſtreſs to pay him eſcuage: or it he could 
not compel them himſelf, he often had a writ of aid directed to the ſherift 
io aft him. But ſometimes the lord was forced to make fine with the king, 


In this caſe, the lord miglit juſticiare 


po habendo ſcutagio ſuo, to have his ſcutage. In ſhort, it ſeems that ei- 


eilige was due to the lord from lands which were holden by knight's ſer— 


oe, ad antiquo, but not from lands holden by knight's ſervice newly created. 
dor where a manor paſſed by grant from the king, with the tenure of 
"guts ſervice annexed to it, the lord could not have eſcuage of the tenants 
„that manor, if the tenants were not wont to do any military ſervice to the 
v2, whilſt the manor was veſted in the king. In elder times, in cate the 
rd was entitled to receive eſcuage of his tenants, ſuch eſcuage was uſually 
collected by the lord, per manum ſuam, who uſed to juſticiate or diſtrain his 
ts to pay it. Whether it was all along neceffary for the lords to have 
dle king's leave to collect his eſcuage per manum ſuam or no, ſuch leave 
$5 lometimez granted by the king to particular lords. But as in proceſs 
tune, it was very often doubt ful, whether lands were holden by kniglit's 


| wie or other tenure ; or if holden by knight's ſervice, whether they were 


lden immediately of the king or ſome other lord, or by how many knight's 
< they were holden, or the like: I fay, for theſe and other caules, it be- 
vs almoſt neceflary that eſeuage ſhould be collected by the ſheritts of coun- 
5 who might take Inquiſition by the oath of jurors, concerning theſe and 
de Uke articles. In the 19th of Henry III. the earls, barons and all others 
: 55 realm, granted to the king an efficax auxilium, (called in the writ a 
ay Viz, two marks] of every knight's fee holden in capite, and of his 
te hereupon, the ſheriff of Somerſetſhire was ordered by writ, that in 

* witarce of the earls, &c. he ſhould diſtrain all the knights and frechol- 
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s a preface to the charters of the Norman kings, it may not be amiſs to prefix an account of the 
rincipal alterations that have happened to the ancient Latin tongue, and of the riſe and pro- 
grels of the lingua Romana, which was introduced in its room. | 


Longobardick, This diſtinction is very anticnt, for whe: 
Lewis and Charles, ſons of Lewis the pious, divided their 
tather's empire, Lewis ſwore to the agreement in the Gal- 
lick lingua Romana and Charles in the Teudiſcan. At the 
fame time the ſubjects of each prince were {worn in their 
proper language“. | 

This was the lingua Romana of France. Specimens of 
the ancient lingua Romana of Italy and Spain are very rare. 
It was peculiar to the Spaniſh lingua Romana, that beſides 
the Gothick, it had a great deal of the Mooriſh mixed with 
it. The Caſtilian, or genuine language of Spain is even at 
this day called by the Spaniards, Romance, in oppotition 
chiefly to the Mooriſh. The lingua Romana having thus 
prevailed in France, Italy, and Spain, the inhabitants, when 
they wrote in Latin, formed many Latin words out of thcir 
own Romancik language, which were uſed in the diſtorted 
tenſe they bore in that language; ſo that to underſtand their 
ſenſe and meaning, they muſt not be reduced directly to the 
ancient Latin, but to the Romanick or baſtard Latin, from 


ders who held of them by knight's ſervice, to pay the ſaid two marks per fee. 
To conclude, ſeveral particulars relating to the manner of collecting the 
king's eſcuage, may be obſerved from a commiſſion (in the 10th Edw. II.) 
made to certain perſons. Theſe commiſſioners were appointed to levy the et- 
caages of the armies of Scotland of the 28th, 31it, and 35th years of Edward 
I. within the county of York, at the rate of torty thillings per fee. In or- 
der thereto, they were to enquire by oath of lawtul men of the county, what 
tees were held in capite of the king, at the time of thoſe armies ; and what 


of eſcheats, honours, and purchaſes; what heirs were under age, and in 


cuitody of king Edward I. and what archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbeys, 
Priories, and other eccleſiaſtical dignities, or Oilices, then void, the temporali- 
ties whereof did belong to the king; and who held the knight's fees belonging 
to ſuch heirs, archbiſhopricks, &c. and for what portion of a knight's fee each 
one held and where. And the theriff was commanded to ſummon lawtul 
men to appear betore the commiſſioners, to make inquiſition touching the 
matters atforefaid. And the commiſſioners were to amerce feverly ſuch as 
they thould find rebellious or diſobedient. From what has been 1aid it ap- 
pears that lord chief jultice Coke was miſtaken in ſpeaking of eſcunge as it it 
was a tenure, His words are: “ Every tenure by eſcuage is a tenure, by 
* knight's ſervice: but every tenure that holds by knight's fervice hotdeth 
not by eſcuage. For he that holdeth by caitleguard or cornage, holdet! 
„by knight's ſervice, and yet he ſhall pay no eſcuage, becauſe he holdetly 
not to go to war,” Coke Com. p. 69. But the reaſon (as Mr. Maddox 
obſerves) why eſcuage was not paid by thoſe that held by caſtleguard, was, 
becauſe when a military tenant did actual fervice in an army, or in a caille, 

then he paid no eſcuage. So that Littleton's words,, quo tient 1a terre per 
elcuage, are to be underſtood as if he had faid, per le ſervice de efcunge. 
Having thus largely treated of eſeuage, before I proceed totallage, I will con- 
clude this note with briefly ſpeaking of danegelt, which was ditterent from 
either aid, eſcuage, or tallage, It was firit ſet on foot in the Anglo-Saxon 
times: however, it continued many years after the conqueſt. - In the 1cign 
of Henry I. in the year 1114, it was paid throughout the kingdom. And 
in Stephen's, it is accounted tor in every county, as if it were a ſettled years 
ly revenue; that is to ſay, in the like words which were then wont to be 
uſed in accounting for the yearly revenue. Danegeldum novum for the firſt 
year, præteritum danegeldum tos the preceeding year, and vetus danegeldum 
tor the third preceeding year: however, it is not certain that danegelt was a ſet- 
led yearly revenue. The famous author of the dialogue concerning the exche- 
quer ſeems to have thought it a yearly revenue before, but not after the 
conqueſt. It may be traced by the rolls to the reign of Henry II. but it 
does not appear, that danegelt was paid in the latter part of Henry IId's reign, 
nor in thoſe of Richard. I. and John. In all or molt of the accounts of dane- 
gelt in 2 Henry II. there is a large deduction made, under the terms in waſto, 
which is ſuppoſed to be by reaſon of the realm being to watted by the long 
inteſtine wars between Stephen and Maud, Hence it ſhould feem that 
danegelt was a fort of hidage, or a revenue ariſing from lands as divided or 
meatured by hides. Again, it ſeems that danegelt was charged upon land, 
becaute it is paid by the men of the counties only, the cities and towns un- 
ſwering at the ſame time under the name of an auxilium or donum, tallage 
cuſtom will be the ſubject of the next coin note. 


King John, in his coins, gives his face full, in a triangle, with a ſcepter 
in his right hand, inſcribed jo#anNrs REX. On the reverſe, another tri- 
angle, with a half moon and a ſtar, and this infcription : ROBERD, ON. DIVE. 
which laſt words ſhow the money was coined at Dublin or Divelin. This 
king was the firſt that had the title of dominus Hiberniæ or lord of Ireland; 
accordingly he is ſtyled-on his great ſeal, JOHANNES DEL GRATIA REX AN- 
NGLIE DOMINUS HIBERNIE; and on the counter feal, jJoHANNES DUX 
NORMANNIE ET AQULTANIE COMES ANDEGAYIE, It is obſervable, that al! 
the pennies that have the head in a triangle were Iriſh coins. The Inh 
harp was anciently of that ſhape, 

The oath of Lewis's ſubjects ran thus: Si Lodhuvigs ſacrament que ſon 
fradre Karlo jurat conſervat, & Karlus meos fendra de ſuo part non lo itanit 
fi io returnar non lint pois, ne io ne veuls cui eo returnar in pois, in nulla 
ajudha contra Lodhuvig li iver. In Latin thus: Si Lodhuvicus ſacramet!- 
tum quod fratri Karlo juravit conſervat, & Karlus meus ſenior [dominus 
ex ſua parte non illud tenet, fi ego vertere non cum inde poſſum, nec ego 
nec alius quiſpiam eum avertere inde poteſt, fin nullo adiutorio conntra Lod- 


hunicum non cum co ibo. 


Printed 
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which they received the fignification they are uſed in by the 


Romanick writers. This may be illuſtrated by the follow- 
| * 


ing examples. 


In Latin: 
Gens, a nation or family, 
Senior, elder. 


| In Romanick. 
Men, or tolks. 
Lord, or ſuperior. 


and the Engliſh from the Normans. The entrance of it in. 

England may be dated from the time of Edward the Confer 
ſor, who had refided in Normandy, and alſo in the court > 
France. But it was not generally received and uſed by 10 
Engliſh till after the Norman conqueſt. As for the u. 
charta, which in Latin ſignifies paper, in the Rom 
language it ſtands for charter, inſtrument, or diploma, 


Word 
anieh 


Comes, a companion. 


Fidelis, faithful. Liegeman, or one that owes 
tealty. 

A homager, or man that 

4 owes fealty or ſervice. 

Conſuetudo, cuſtom or ulage. Duties, preſentations or pay- 
ments; 

An earl or count, 

A villain, or baſe perſon. 

Kinsfolk, or relations. 

A meflage. | 

Quit, free, or diſcharged. 

Droit, law, or legal right. 

To hold in vaſſalage, or de- 
mean. | 

Unfair device, engin. 

Mercy, or pity. 

Proweſs. 

Charter, inſtrument, diplo- 
ma, deed. 


Homo, a man. 


Villanus, a villager. 
Parentes, parents. 
Mandatum, a command. 
Quietus, quiet or at reſt. 
Directum, ditect or ſtrait. 
Tenere, to hold or Keep. 


Ingentum, wit. 
Pietas, piety. 
Probitas, probity. 
Charta, paper. 


To theſe may be added many more words derived from 
Latin, but imprefſed with a new Romanick ſtamp. Such as 
advocatus-atio, avoue, avocato, abogado: rendum, rent, 
rendita, renta: med.etas, medium, meite, moite, meta, 
mitad : diffidare-atus, deffire, diffidare, sfidare: data, done, 
dada: diviſa-ſe: curia, curtis, curte, cour, curia, corte: 
excidere, exci-exca-dentia, eſcheoir, eſcheute, exchaetta, 
caducita, dominium, domanium, demanium, domaine, do- 
minio: miles, militaris, mulitia (knighthood) : caballus, cheval, 
cavallo, chivaler, cavalliero, cavallero (knight): foras, fort, 
fuori tucra, foris meum ſtagile : foris factum-ura, forfaict, 
intendere, entendre dement, intendere dimento, entender- 
dimiento: ſapere, ſaver, ſavoir, ſapere, ſaver, ſaputo, ſavido: 


ante, en avant, en avanti, innanzi, in antea, da aqui ade- 


!ante : cognitiones, cognifances: ligeus, ligeantia, ligantia: 
arreragium, vaſlallus, maritagium, and infinite others which 
appear in the language of the middle and lower ages. Others 
there are that are not, or at leaſt not ſo evidently derived 
from the Latin, as ſpata, tallia, francus, francheſia, bailium, 
bailivus, catallum, bannum, bannitus, coſamentum (mar— 


riage) felo, felonia, ſiniſcalcui, mariſcalcui, baro (a noble 


baron) baronia, cuſtuma, plata, guardia, guerra, garcio, pale— 
fridui, warrentum, &c. 

It would be difficult to fix the exact time and manner of 
the ſettlement of the lingua Romana, taken extenſively, or 
in each country apart. In France this dialect ſoon appeared 
after the reign of Charles the great. It came from France 
into England. The Normans receiving it from the French 


theſe expreſſions, that the liberties of the people are on] 


The 


charters of the Roman emperors were commonly called mia 


datum, reſcriptym, imperiale, divinum, regium, dive. 
literæ imperiales, ſacraà juſſio, diploma, &c. e charter 
or inſtruments of private men, libellus, literæ, epiſtola, for. 
grapha, chirographum ; moſt uſually libellus, as Jiþ;j1,, 
mutui, venditionis, ratahibitionis, &c. Afterwards in the 
days of the Longobardick, Franick, and Alemannick kings 
the word charta came into uſe, and in time was ſo general 
received, that it ſeems to have ſupplied the place of lib,j;. 
itſelf. In ſhort, though charta is a true Latin word, it ha 
not uſed currently for a diploma, deed, or inſtrument 1 
the Romanick ages. Since which it has always becn use 
in that ſenſe by notaries, diplomatiſts and formulariaus. I, 
Anglo-Saxons had no words anſwering to the Latin wo. 
charta, or chartula, as the French, Spaniards, and Italian 
had. In Anglo-Saxon, an inſtrument, deed, or writing 4... 
uſually called boc, landboc, gewrit, names very differen: 
from Latin and Romanick. In the Anglo-Norman tim... 
charta ſucceeded in the room of boc and landboc; and brow 
ſcriptum, or reſcriptum, in the room of gewrit, b 

It is to be obſerved, that in magna charta, or the great 
charter of liberties as well as in the others, though the 


words dedimus and conceſſimus are uſed, they do not me. 


that the king has given or granted any new liberty, but 
only confirmed the old privileges, rights, and cuſtoms of the 
kingdom, as is evident from numberleſs places in the char— 
ters. Hence the miſtake of thoſe who have imagined fron 


conceſſions of the ſovereign. Madox hift. Exch, | 

From what has heen ſaid, it appears I. That out of the 
ancient Latin were formed the Italian, French, and Spanif 
tongues. II. That theſe after the ſpreading of the barbaroug 
nations in Europe were called lingua Romana, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Barbarick. III. That when the inhabitants of 


Italy, Spain, and France came to write in Latin, they uſed 
words in the fame ſenſe they bore in the Romanick. IV. Thr 


therefore to underſtand their meaning, recourſe muſt be had 
not to the Latin but to the Romanick. V. That this dia- 
lect was ſettled in England after the Norman conqueſt. VI. 
That charta, though a true Latin word, ſignifying paper, 


was uſed in a Romanick ſenſe for deed, inſtrument, diplom. | 


VII. That charter ſucceeded to the Anglo-Saxon boc, landboc, 


gewrit. And though charta occurs in ſome Latin Anglo 


Saxon donations, they are either ſpurious or tranf}ations. 
VIII. That after the conqueſt, charter was uſed for all roval 
donations, grants, or conceſſions. 
give and grant in charters, do not always imply new concel- 
ſions, but only a confirmation or revival of ancient immunitics, 


Charta Regis WILLIELMI conquiſitoris. 


ILLIEEMUS rex Anglorum, dux Normanno- 
rum, omnibus hominibus ſuis Francis & Anglis, ſa- 
lutem. 


De religione & pace publica. 


I. Statuimus imprimis ſuper omnia, unum Deum per totum 
regnum noſtrum vencrari, unam fidem Chriſti ſemper invio- 
latam cuſtolliri, pacem, & ſecuritatem & concordiam, judi- 
cum & juſtitiam inter Anglos & Normannos, Francos & 
Britones Walliæ & Cornubiæ, Pictos, & Scotos Albanie, 
ſimiliter inter Francos & inſulanos, provincias & patrias, quæ 
pertinent ad coronam & dignitatem, defenſionem & obſerva— 
tionem & honorem regni noſtri, & inter omnes nobis ſubjec- 
tos per univerſam monarchiam regni Britanniæ firmiter & in- 
violabiliter obſervari. Ita quod nullus ali forisfaciat in ullo 
ſuper forisfacturam noſtram plenam. 


De fide & obſequio erga regem. 
II. Statuimus etiam ut omnes liberi homines feedera & ſa- 


cramento affirment, quod intra & extra univerſum regnum 
Angliæ (quod olim vocabatur regnum Britanniz) Willielmo 


regi domino ſuo fideles eſſe volunt, terras & honores illius 
omni fidelitate ubique ſervare cum eo, & contra inimicos & 


alienigenas defendere. 


— 


h Printed in Mr. Lambard's Archionom, and in Sir Roger Twiſden's 
edition of the ſame work, from the ancient manuſcript copy un the red book 


- habeat intra V. dies homicidiam ejus ſi poterit ; fin autem, 


De Normanni feu Francigenæ cede. 


III. Volumus autem & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes g. 
mines, quos nobiſcum adduximus, aut poſt nos veuerim, 
fint ſub protectione & in pace noſtra per univerſum regnum 
prædictum; & fi quis de illus occiſus fuerit, dominus cus 


incipiat perſolvere nobis XLVI marcas argenti, quamdiu fab 
ſtantia domini illius perduraverit : ubi vero ſubſtantia domum 
defecerit, totus hundredus in quo occiſio facta eſt, commu: 
ni tur ſolvat quod remanet. 


De jure Normannorum qui ante adventum regis Gulielmi e 
| ves fuerant Anglicani. 


IV. Et omnes Francigena, qui tempore Edwardi prop'": 


qui noſtri fuit in Anglia particeps conſuctudinum Angjorul!, | 
a . b "1 x Jan 
quod ipſi dicunt? Anhlote & Anſcote, perſolvat iccunu! 


legem Anglorum. | 


De clientelari ſeu feudorum jure, & ingenuorum immu— 


nitate. 


V. Volumus etiam ac firmiter precipimus & concedimus, 
ut omnes liberi homines totius monarchæ regni noſtri Pf. 
dicti, habeant & teneant terras ſuas & poſſeſſiones ſuas benq 6 


in the exchequer. 
dj, e. Payment of ſcot and lot, 


Pec y 3. 


Laſtly, that the words | 


F6delif 
boni 


VI: 
comit 


| homil 


ſempe 
quod 


Linteg] 


adfue 
ſuis, C 


Lum t 


mus 1 
latum 


Ut 
IX 


aber! 
tati a 
bus ſi 
dend 
noſtrs 
ſtitian 
line d 


vitate 


Ne ve 


bromp 


. «ace, libere ab omni exattione in juſta, & ab omni talla- 
uf ita quod nichil ab eis exigatur vel capiatur, niſi ſervi- 
A ſuum liberum, quod de jure nobis facere debent & fa- 
— tenentur; & prout ſtatutum eſt eis & illis a nobis datum 


& concefſum jure hæreditario imperpetuum, per commune 


oncilium totius regni noſtri prædicti. 


De nocturnis cuſtodiis. 


VI. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes ei- 
vitates & burgi & caſtella & hundredi & wapentachia totius 


regni noſtri prædicti, ſingulis noctibus vigilentur & cuſtodi- 
nur in gyrum, pro maleficis & inimicis, prout vicecomes 
A 


x aldermanni, & præpoſiti & cætiri ballivi & miniſtri noſtri 
metius, per commune conſilium ad utilitatem regni, pro- 


yidebunt. 
De menſuris & ponderibus. 


VII. Et quod habeant per univerſum regnum menſuras 


[-4cliffimas & fignatas, & pondera fideliſſima & fignata, ſicut 
boni ptædeceſſores ſtatuerunt. | 


De clientum ſeu vaſſalorum præſtationibus. 


VIII. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes 


comites & barones, milites, & ſervientes, & univerſi liberi 
[1 omines totius regni noſtri prædicti, habeant & teneant ſe 


ſemper bene in armis & in equis, ut decet & oportet, & 
quod fint ſempet prompti & bene parati ad ſervicium ſuum 


lintegrum nobis explendum & peragendum, cum ſemper opus 


iufuerit ſecundum quod nobis debent de feodis & tenementis 
ſuis, de jure facere; & ſicut illis ſtatuimus, per commune conci- 


hum totius regni noſtri predicti; & illis dedimus & conceſh- 


mus in feodo jure hæreditario; hoc præceptum non fit vio- 
utum ullo modo, ſuper forisfacturum noſtram plenam. 


Ut jura regia illzſa ſervate pro viribus conentur ſubditi. 


IX. Statuimus etiam & firmiter precipimus, ut omnes 
iberi homines totius regni noſtri prædicti ſint fratres conju- 


nati ad monarchiam noſtram & ad regnum noſtrum pro viri- 


bus ſuis & facultatibus, contra inimicos pro poſſe ſuo defen- 
dendum & viriliter ſervandum, & pacem & dignitatem coronæ 
notre integram obſervandum, & ad judicium rectum, & ju- 
ſfitam conſtanter omnibus modis pro poſle tuo fine dolo & 
ine dilatione faciendum. [Hoc decretum ſaneitum eſt in ci- 
tate London] 1 8 


Ne venditio & emptio fiat nifi caram teſtibus & in civitatibus. 


X. Interdicimus etiam, ut nulla viva“ pecunia vendatur 
mt ematur niſi intra civitates, & hoc ante tres fideles teſtes, 


rec aliquam rem vetitam, fine fidejuſſore & warranto : quod 


i aliter fecerit, ſolvat & perſolvat & poſtea forisfacturam. 


De emporiis & jure urbium, pagorumque note melioris. 


mittantur, niſi in civitatibus regni noſtri, in burgis & muro 


vallatis, & in caſtellis & in locis tutiſſimis, ubi conſuetudi- 


des regni noſtri & jus noſtrum commune & dignitatis coronæ 


leperiri non poſſunt, nec defraudari, nec violari, ſed omnia 


Lite & in aperto & per judicium & juſtitiam fieri debent. Et 


Keo caſtella, & burgi & civitates ſitæ ſunt & fundatæ, & 
rdificatæ, ſeilicet, ad tuitionem gentium & populorum reg- 
u, & ad de fenſionem regni, & idcirco obſervari debent cum 
omni libertatate & integritate & ratione. | 


De purgatione forenſi in judiciis publicis. 


XII. Decretum eſt etiam 9 ibi, ut fi Francigena appellave- 
lt Anglum de perjurio aut murdro, furto, homicidio, (Ran 


dus ſe qefendat per quod melius voluerit, aut judicio ferri, 
at duello: fi autem Anglus infirmus fuerit, inveniat alium, 
1 pro eo faciat ; fi quis eorum victus fuerit, emendet regi 

„ſolid. Si autum Anglus Francigenam appellaverit, & 
ſrobare voluerit judicio aut duello, volo tunc Francigenam 
Pitgare fe ſacramento, non ferro. 


; le, Pecus. 

Le Londini. 
heſe are not in the red book of the cxchequer, but to be found in 
ton's chronicle, col. 982, and are alſo in the manuſcript belonging 
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XI. Item nullum mercatum vel forum fit, nec fieri per- 


wire que conftituta ſunt a bonis prædeceſſoribus noſtris 


od dicunt) apertam rapinam quæ negari non poteſt, An- 
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Firmantur leges Edwardi regis; 


XIII. Hoc quoque præcipimus ut omnes, habeant & tene- 


ant leges Edwardi regis in omnibus rebus, adauctis hiis, quas 


conſtituimus ad utilitatem Anglorum. 


De juſtitiz publicæ fide juſſoribus. 


XIV. Omnis homo qui voluerit ſe teneri pro libero, fit in 
plegio, ut plegius eam habeat ad juſtitiam, ſi quod offenderit, 
& quiſquam evaſerit, taliam videant plegii, ut ſolvant, quod 
catumniatum eſt, & purgent ſe quod in evaſo nullam frau- 
dem noverint. Requiratur hundredus & comitatus (ficut an- 
teceſlores ſtatuerunt) & qui juſte venire debent & noluerint, 
ſummoneantur ſemel; & ſi ſecundo non venerint, accipia- 
tur unus bos; & fi tertio, alius bos; & fi quarto, reddatur de 
rebus hujus hominis quod calumniatum eſt, quod dicitur 
Ceathgel, & inſuper regis forisfactura. 


De ſervis & eorum manumiſhonea 


XV. Et prohibimus ut nullus vendat hominem extra pa- 
ttiam; ſi qui vero velit ſervum ſuum liberum facere, tradat 
eum vicecomiti per manum dextram in pleno comitatu, quie- 
tum illum clamare debet a jugo ſervitutis ſuæ per manumiſſio- 
nem, & oſtendat ei liberas vias & portas, & tradat illi libera 
arma, ſcil. lanceam & gladium, deinde liber homo efficitur. 


De ſervis. 


XVI. Itam ſi ſervi permanſerint ſine calumnia per annum 
& diem in civitatibus noſtris, vel in burgis muro vallatis, vel 
in caſtris noſtris, a die illa liberi efficiuntur, & liberi a jugo 
ſervitutis ſuæ ſint imperpetuum. 


De ſupplicorum modo. 


XVII. Interdicimus etiam, ne quis occidatur vel ſuſpen- 
datur pro aliqua culpa, ſed enervantur oculi & abſcidantur 
pedes, vel teſticuli vel manus, ita quod truncus remaneat vi- 
vus in ſignum proditionis & nequitæ ſuæ, ſecundum enim 
quantitatem delicti debet pœna maleficis infligi : iſta precep- 
ta non ſint violate ſuper torisfacturam noſtram plenam. Teſ- 
tibus, &c. | | 


Alia charta continens inſtitutiones five leges regis Willielmi ; 
quæ videntur additiones prioribus é. 


Willielmus Dei gratia, rex Anglorum, omnibus ad quos 
ſcriptum hoc perveniat, ſalutem & amicietiam, quod mando 
& præcipio per totam Angliæ nationem cuſtodiri. 


De examine forenſi. 


XVIII. Si Anglicus homo compellet aliquem Francigenam 
per f bellum de furto vel homicidio vel aliqua re pro qua bel- 
lum fieri debeat, vel judicium inter duos homines, habeat ple- 
nam licentiam faciendi. Et fi Anglicus bellum nolit, Fran- 
cigena compellatus adlegiet ſe in jurejurando contra eum per 
ſuos teſtes ſecundum legem Normanniæ. 


De eodem. 


XIX. Item ſi Francigena compellat Anglicum per bellum 
de eiſdem rebus, Anglicus plena licentia defendat ſe per bel- 
lum vel per judicium, ſi magis ei placeat. Et ſi untrum ſit, 
(id eſt invalidus) & nolit bellum vel non poſſet, quærat fibi 
legalem defenſorem. | 


De eodem. 


XX. Si Francigena vickus fuerit, perſolvat regi LX ſolid. | 
Et fi Anglicus nolit ſe defendere per bellum vel per teſtimo- 
nium, adlegiet ſemper 5 Dei judicium. 


De examine forenſi. 


XXI. De omnibus Utlagariz, rebus, rex inſtituit, ut An- 
glicus ſe purget ad judicium; & fi Anglicus appellet Franci- 
enam, de Utlegaria & hoc ſuper eum inveritare velit, de- 
Roda ſe Francigena per bellum. Et ft Anglicus non audeat 
eum probare per bellum, defendat ſe Francigena pleno jura- 
mento, non in verborum obſervantiis. 


to the dean and chapter of Rocheſter, called Textus Roffenſis, p. 47. 
f j, e. Battle or duel. 
E i. e. Ordeal. 


Exactly 
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ram ſuam, ſicut facere conſueverat tempore patris mei, ſed 


juſta & legitima relevatione relevabit eam: ſimiliter & * ho- 


mines baronum meorum legitima & juſta relevatione releva- 
bunt terras ſuas de dominis ſuis. 


IV. Et fiquis baronum vel aliorum hominum meorum, fi- 
liam ſuam tradere voluerit, five ſororem, five neptem, five 
cognatam, mecum inde loquatur, ſed neque ego aliquid de 
ſuo pro hac licentia accipiam, neque defendam ei, quin eam 
det, excepto fi eam dare voluerit inimico meo. 


V. Et ſi mortuo barone vel alio homine meo, filia heres 
remanſerit, dabo illam cum conſilio baronum meorum cum 
terra ſua. 


VI. Et fi mortuo marito, uxor ejus remanſerit, & ſine 
liberis fuerit, dotem ſuam, & maritagium habebit, & cam 
non dabo marito, niſi ſecundum velle ſuum. Si vero uxor 
cum liberis remanſerit, dotem ſuam & maritagium habebit, 
dum corpus ſuum legitime ſervabit; & eam non dabo niſi ſe- 
eundum velle ſuum, & terre liberorum cuſtos erit five uxor, 
five alius propinquior, qui juſtus effe debet: & præcipio, ut 
homines mei ſimiliter ſe contincant erga filios & filias & ux- 
ores, hominum ſuorum. ; 


VII. Monetagium commune, quod capiebatur per civi— 
tates vel comitatus, quod non fuit tempore Edwardi regis, 
hoc ne amodo fiat omnino defendo. 


VIII. Si quis captus fuerit five monetarins five alius cum 
falſa moncta, juſtitia recta inde fiat. 


IX. Omnia placita & omnia debita, quiz regi fratri meo 


Charta regis SrEPHANI. 


15 3 Stephanus Dei gratia, aſſenſu cleri & populi in 

regem Angliæ clectus, & a domino Willielmo archie- 
piſcopo Cantuariæ & ſanctæ eccleſiæ Roman legato conſe- 
cratus, & ab Innocentio ſanctæ ſedis Roman pontifice poſt- 
modum confirmatus, reſpectu & amore Dei ſanctam eccle- 
iam liberam effe concedo, & debitam reverentiam illi confirmo. 


II. Nihil me in eceleſia, vel in rebus eccleſiaſticis ſymo- 
ace acturun, vel permiſſurum efle promitto. 


III. Ecclefiaſticarum perſonarum & omnium clericorum, 
* rerum corum juſtitiam & poteſtatem & diſtributionem bo- 
norum ecclefiaſticorum manu epiſcoporum eſſe, prohibeo & 
confirmo. 1 = 


IV. Dignitates eccleſiarum, privilegus earum confirmatas, 
& cenfuetudines earum antiquo tenore habitas, inviolate ma- 
nere concedo & ſtatuo. | 


V. Omnes eccleſiarum poſſeſſiones, &  tenuras, quas die 
illa habucrant, qua Willielmus rex avus meus fuit vivus & 
mortuus, ſine omnium calumniantium reclamatione eis libe- 
ras & abſolutas eſſe concedo. 


VL. Si quid vero de habitis aut poſſeſſis ante mortem regis, 
quibus modo careat eccleſia, deinceps repeteret, indulgentiæ 


k i. e. Tenentes. 
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Charta Libertatem regis HENRICI primi. | 8 
ö 1 1 * 
TFT ENRICUS Dei gratia, rex Angliz, &c. Hugoni de debebantur; condono, exceptis firmis meis, & exceptis j wy 
Boclande vicecomite & omnibus fidelibus ſuis tam Fran- quæ pacta erant pro aliorum hereditatibus, vel pro Th ls 
cis quam Anglicis in Herefordſyre ſalutem. Sciatis me Dei bus, quæ juſtius alios contingebant. Et fi quis aliquid I 
miſericordia & communi confilio baronum regni Angliæ re- hereditate ſua pepigerat, illud condono & omnes redeyi 
gem eſſe coronatum. ones, que pro rectis hæreditatibus pactæ erant. * P 
I. Et quia regnum oppreſſum erat injuſtis exactionibus, X. Et fi quis baronum vel hominum meorum inſirmabitu: bu 
ego reſpectu Dei, & amore quem erga vos omnes habeo, ſicut ipſe dabit vel dare diſpoſuerit, pecuniam ſuam : ita * 
ſanctum Dei ecclefiam liberam facio, ita quod nec eam ven- tum eſſe concedo. 9 If 
dam nec ad firmam ponam, nec mortuo archiepiſcopo vel | | | Fi 
epiſcopo, vel abate, aliquid accipiam de dominio eccleſiæ, XI. Quod ſi ipſe præventus, vel armis, vel infirmitate Gifte 
vel de hominibus, donec ſucceſſor in eam ingrediatur, pecuniam ſuam nec dederit, nec dare diſpoſuerit, uxor ſn, Wl fi © 
| | five liberi aut parentes, & legitimi homines ſui, pro ani w 
II. Et omnes malas conſuetudines, quibus regnum Angliæ ejus eam dividant : ficus eis melius viſum fuerit. — dedi 
injuſte opprimebatur, inde aufero, quas malas conſuetudines ; 
in parte hic pono. | XII. Si quis baronum vel hominum meorum forisfecer;; 
non dabit vadium in miſeria pecuniæ ſuæ, ſicut faciebat bel Ch 
HI. Siquis baronum meorum, comitum, vel aliorum, qui pore patris, vel fatris mei, ſed ſecundum forisfacturæ mo. 0 
de me tenent, mortuus fuerit, heres ſuus non redimet ter- dum: nec ita emendabit ficut emendaſſet retro tempore Pad 1 


tris mei vel fratris. 


T 


XIII. Quod fi perfidiæ vel ſceteris convictus fuerit, fe 


culpa, ſic emendet. wy 
| julti 
XIV. Murdra etiam retro ab ifta die, qua in regem corg. il 2" 
natus ſum, omnia condono, & ea quæ amodo facta fucrim. ! 
juſte emendentur ſecundum lagam regis Edwardi. 5 121 
| | cleſi 
XV. Foreſtas communi conſilio baronum meorum in mau 
mea, ita retinui, ficut pater mens eas habuit. 30 
| rici 
11 a I | Wi 
XVI. Militibus, qui per loricas terras ſuas defendunt, ter- ; k 
ras dominicarum carucarum ſuarum quietas ab omnibus geldis E 
& omni proprio, dono meio concedo ; ut ficut tam magyg bb. 
gravamine alleviati ſunt, ita equis & armis bene ſe inftruaat, me 
ut apti & parati fiat ad ſervitium meum, & ad defenſionem R. 
regni mei. = 
"a1 
3 | 1 
XVII. Pacem firmam pono in toto regno meo, & tener WH 
amodo przcipio. Lagam regis Edwardi vobis reddo, cum 75 
illis emendationibus, quibus pater meus cam emendavir, con- p;; 
ſilio baronum ſuorum. . 
call! 
5 | 1 np 
XVIII. Si quis aliquid de modo, vel de rebus alicujus poſt 14 
obitum regis Willielmi fratris mei cepit, totam cito reddatur 
abſque emendatione; & ſi quis inde aliquid retinuerit, ills 
ſuper quem inventum fuerit, graviter mihi emendabit. 
: ; . 1 a . ; 3 | 52 * J. 
His teſtibus Mauricio Londonienſi epiſcopo, Willielmo 790 
Wintonienſi electo, Girardo Herefordenfi epiſcopo, Henrico — 
comite, Simone comite, Waltero Giffard comite, Roberto Em 
A . . - - C 
de Monte forti, Rogero Bigod, & allis multis. R 
© was 4 ö bon 
5 tr0s 
opt 
quar 
& diſpenſationi mez vel diſcutiendum, vel reſtituendum te. 
ſervo. 
VII. Quæcunque vero poſt mortem regis liberalitate r. G 
gum, largitione principum, oblatione, vel comparatione, ve "% 
: | : | 55 bert, 
qualibet tranſmutatione fidelum collata ſunt confirmo. 3 
| | ws, 
VIII. Pacem meam & juſtitiam in omnibus facturum & pro 5 
poſſe meo conſervaturum promitto. i 


IX. Foreftas quas Willielmus rex avus menus, & Willi; 


mus avunculus meus inſtituerunt & tenucrunt, mihi reſcrvo-ff ©*! 
Cæteras omnes, quas Henricus rex ſuperaddidit, eccleſis . , . 
regno quietas reddo & coneedo. Ibrar 
Th 

X. Si quis autem epiſcopus vel abbas, vel alia ecclefaſtcq . 
perſona ante mortem ſuam rationabiliter ſua diſtribuerit, dd * 
diſtribuenda ſtatuerit, ſirmum manere concedo. clauſe 
Marte 

XI. Si vero morte preoccupatus fuerit, pro ſalute anime Ps of 
ejus, eccleſiz conſilio cadem fiat diſtributio. iy 
oer 

XII. Dum vero ſedes propriis fuerint paſtoribus vacuæ, Huus 
ipſæ, & omnes carum poſſeſſiones, in manu & cuſtodia cle he 
corum vel proborum hominum, ejuſdem eccleſiæ commit By, 


tur, donec paſtor canonice ſubſtituatur. 


3 
Exact 


mu 


ter- 
dis 
71g 


nt, 


Imo 
rico 


erco 


nim 


9 
E, d 


cle 
zttall 
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x11. Omnes exactiones & meſcheningas, & injuſtitias, 
tre per vicecomites, vel per alios quoſlibet male inductus, 
© qditus extirpo. Bonas leges & antiquas & juſtas conſuetu- 


ry 


ENRICUS Dei gratia rex Anglotum, dux Normanniz 
& Acquitaniæ, comes Andegaviz, baronibus & fide- 
bus ſuis Francis & Anglicis, ſalutem. 


. Sciatis me ad honorem Dei & ſanctæ eccleſiæ & pro 
communi emendatione totius regni mei, conceſſiſſe & reddi- 
le & præſenti charta mea confirmaſſe, Deo & ſanctæ eccle- 
fie & omnibus comitibus & baronibus & omnibus hominibus 
cis, omnes conſuetudines quas rex Henricus avus meus eis 
edit & conceſſit; ſimiliter etiam omnes malas conſuetudines, 


charta communium Libertatum; ſive magna 
charta regis JOHANNIS : ex autographo Corr- 
TONIANO® | 


OHANNES dei gratia rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie, 
dux Normannie, Aquitanie, & comes Andegavie, ar- 
chiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, baronibus, 
juſticiariis, foreſtariis, vicecomitibus, prepoſitis, miniſtris, & 
omnibus ballivis & fidelibus ſuis, falutem. Sciatis nos intu- 
tu dei & pro ſalute anime noſtre & omnium anteceſſorum & 


cleſie, & emendationem regni noſtri, per conſilium venerabili- 
um patrum noſtrorum Stephani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, to- 
tius Anglie primatis & ſancte Romane eccleſie cardinalis, Hen- 


[ici Dublinienſis archiepiſcopi, Willielmi Londonienſis, Petri 


Wintonienſis, Joſcelini Bathonienſis & Glaſton, Hugonis Lin— 
colnienſis, Walteri Wygornienſis, Willielmi Coventrenſis, & be- 
nedicti Roffentis epiſcoporum ; magiſtri Pandulfi domini pape 
ſubdiaconi & familiaris, fratis Eymerici magiſtri militie tem- 
pli in Anglia; & nobilium virorum Willielmi Mariſcalli co- 
mitis Penbrok, Willielmi comitis Sarum, Willielmi comitis 


Warrenie, Willielmi comitis Arundell, Alani de Galweya 


conſtabularii Scottie, Warini filii Geroldi, Petri filii Here- 


berti, Huberti de Burgo ſeneſcalli Pictavie, Hugonis de Ne- 


vill, Matthei filii Hereberti, Thome Baſſet, Alani Baſſet, 


Philippi de Albiniaco, Roberti de Roppele, Johannis Mareſ- 


calli, Johannis filii Hugonis, & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum, 


in primis conceſſiſſe deo, & hac preſente charta noſtra confir- 


malle, pro nobis & .heredibus noſtris in perpetuum; 


I. Quod Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & habeat jura ſua in- 


tegra, & libertates ſuas illeſas; & ita volumus obſervari, 


quod apparet ex eo, quod libertatem electionum quæ maxima 
& magis neceſſaria reputatur ecclefic Anghcane, mera & 
ſpontania voluntate, ante diſcordiam inter nos & barones noſ- 
tros motam, conceſſimus & carta noſtra confirmavimus, & cam 
optinuimus a domino papa Innocentio tertio confirmari ; 
quam & nos obſervabimus, & ab heredibus noſtris 1n perpe- 
wm bona fide volumus obſervari. 


II. Conceſſimus etiam omnibus liberis hominibus regni 
noſtri pro nobis & heredibus noſtris in perpetuum omnes li- 


bertates ſubſcriptas, habendas & tenendas eis & heredibus 


ſuls, de nobis & heredibus noſtris. 


III. Si quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum, fivi aliorum 
tenentium de nobis in capite per ſervitium militare, mortuus 
fuerit, & cum deceſſerit heres ſuus plene etatis fuerit, & re 
lerium debeat, habeat hereditatem ſuam per antiquum rele- 


Exactly printed from an authentick copy of the original in the Cotton 
library; and caretully compared with the original. 

The notes at the bottom in the larger character, referred to by the figures 
(1, and 2, &c.) are ſuch paragraphs, or articles, as occur in the magna 
chatta, extant in Mat. Paris, p. 255, and are left out in the Cottonian co- 
bi And whatſoever is inſerted 3 theſe two marks ] are ſuch 
Uauſes as were omitted in the magna charta of Henry III. and all the 
charters that followed. So that the reader hath at one view, a faithful co- 
py of the original, as it is extant in the Cotton library, and alſo in what 
pirtieulars the charter in Mat. Paris, and that of Henry III. do vary from it. 

King John was the firſt of the kings of England (as Sir Edward Coke 
Oſerves) that in his grants wrote in the plural number : other kings betore 
un wrote in the fingular numbet ; they uſed ego, I; and king John, and 
al the kings after him, nos, we. 2d. Inſtitute, p. 2. 


* That is, all eccleſiaſtical perfons within the realm, their poſſeſſions and 
8904s ſhall be freed trom all unjuſt exactions and oppreſſions; but notwith- 


heredum noſtrorum, ad honorem dei, & exaltationem ſancte ec- 
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dines in murdris, & placitis & aliis cauſis obſervabo, & ob- 


ſervari præcipio, & conſtituo: apud Oxeneford anno incarna- 
tionis domini 1136, regni mei primo. 


Charta Libertatum ANdLIK HENRICI II. 


buas ipſe delevit & remiſit, ego remitto & deleri concedo pro 
me & hæredibus meis. 5 


II. Quare volo & firmiter prœcipio, ut ſancta eccleſia & 
omnes comites & barones, & omnes mei homines, omnes 
illas conſuetudines & donationes & libertates, & liberas con- 
ſuetudines habeant & teneant, liberi & quiete, bene & in 
pace, integre, de me & heredibus meis, fibi & hæredibus 
ſuis, adeo libere & plenarie in omnibus, ſicut rex Henricus 
avus meus eis dedit & conceſſit, & charta ſua confirmavit. 


Teſt. Richardo de Luci. 


“ The Charter of Liberties, or the great charter 


“ granted by king JouN to his ſubjects in the 
K Fear 1255˙ 


© 1 by the grace of God, king of England, lord of 
Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitain, and carl 
of Anjou: to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, ba- 
rons, juſticiaries, foreſters, ſheriffs, governors, officers, 
and to all bailiffs and other his faithful ſubjects, greeting. 
Know ye, that we ®, in the preſence of God, and for the 
health of our foul, and the ſouls of our anceſtors and heirs, 
to the honour of God, and the exaltation of holy church, 
and amendment of our kingdom, by the advice of our ve- 
nerable fathers, Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, pri- 
mate of all England, and cardinal of the holy Roman church; 
* Henry, archbiſhop of Dublin, William, biſhop of Lon- 
don, Peter of Wincheſter, Joſcelin of Bath and Glaſton- 
bury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walrer of Worceſter, William 
of Coventry, Benedict of Rocheſter, biſhops ; and maſter 
Pandulph the pope's ſubdeacon and ſervant, brother Ay- 
meric, maſter of the temple in England; and the noble 
perſons William Maretcall, earl of Pembroke, William 
carl of Saliſbury, William earl of Warren, William earl 
of Arundel, Alan de Galoway, conſtable of Scotland, Wa- 
rin Fitzgerald, Peter Fitzherbert, and Hubert de Burgh, 
ſeneſchal of Poictou, Hugo de Neville, Matthew Fitzher- 
bert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſler, Philip de. Albiney, 
Robert de Roppele, John Marctcall, John Firzhugh, and 
others our liegemen; have in the firſt place granted to 
God, and by this our preſent charter, confirmed for us 
and our heirs for ever. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
(6 
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« I. That the church of England ſhall be free, and en- 
joy her whole rights and liberties inviolable. [d And we 
will have them ſo to be obferved, which appears from hence, 
that the freedom of elections, which is reckoned moſt ne- 
cellary for the church of England of our own free will 
and pleaſure we have granted and confirmed by our char- 
ter, and obtained the confirmation thereof from pope In- 
nocent the third, before the diſcord between us and our 
barons, which charter we ſhall obſerve, and do will it to 
pe faithfully obſerved by our heirs for ever. ] 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
Cc 
cc 


% II. We have allo granted to all the freemen of our 
kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all. the under 
written liberties, to have and to hold, them and their heirs, 
of us and our heirs. 


cc 
cc 
C6 


cc III. If any of our earlsf, or barons, or others who hold 
of us in chief by military ſervice, ſhall die, and at the 
time of his death his heir is of full age, and owes a re- 
lief, he ſhall have his inheritance by the ancient relief “, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ſtanding ſhall yield all lawful duties, either to the king, or to any of his ſub- 
jects. Coke, ibid. 

d No new rights were hereby given unto eccleſiaſtical perſons, but ſuch as 
they had before, were confirmed unto them, Coke, p. Þ 

© There was never 2 duke, marquis, or viſcount then in England. The firſt 
duke was Edward the Black Prince, who was created duke of Cornwall, iu 
11 Edw. III. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, who was created marquis of 
Dublin in 8 Rich. IT. The firſt viſcount on record, and that ſat in parlia- 
ment by that name was John viſcount Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. 
Coke, p. 5. For an account of the titles of earls and barons, ſce Selden's 
titles of honour. 

For the underſtanding of this article it muſt be obſerved, that when any 
of the king's tenants in chief died, the king, as guardian to his heir, ſeized 
his lands; which remained in his hands, till the heit was of age. But when 
the heir came to be twenty-one years old, he could ſue to have his eltate, 
upon doing hornage to the king, and paying a certain compolition called 101 


% 
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vium ſcilicet heres vel heredes comitis de baronia comitis in- 
tegra per centum libras. Heres vel heredes baronis de baro- 
nia integra pet centum libras. Heres vel heredes militig de 
feodo militis integro per centum ſolidos ad plus: & qui mi- 
nus debuerit, minus det ſecundum antiquam conſuetudinem 
feodorum. | | 


IV. si autum heres alicujus talium fuerit infra etatem; & 
fuerit in cuſtodia : cum ad etatem pervenerit, habeat heredi- 
tatem ſuam fine relevio & fine fine. | 


V. Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi heredis qut infra etatem fuerit, 
non capiat de terra heredis nifi rationabiles exitus, & rationa- 
biles conſuetudines, & rationabilia ſervitia, & hoc fine def- 
tructione & vaſto hominum vel rerum. Et fi nos commiſeri- 
mus cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre yicecomiti vel alieui alii qui 
de exitibus illius nobis reſpondere debeat, & ille deſtructionem 
de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum, nos ab illo capiemus emendam, 
& terra committatur duobus legalibus & diſcretis hominibus 
de feodo illo, qui de exitibus reſpondeant nobis vel ei cui eos 
aſſignaverimus. Et ſi dederimus vel vendiderimus alicui cuſ- 
todiam alicujus talis terre, & ille deſtructionem inde fecerit 


vel vaſtum, amittat ipſam cuſtodiam, & tradatur duobus le- 


galibus & diſcretis hominibus de feodo illo, qui ſimiliter 
nobis reſpondeant, ſicut predictum eſt. 


VI. Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam terre habuerit, ſuf- | 


tentet domos, parcos, vivaria, ſtagna, molendina, & cetera 
ad terram illam pertinentia de exitibus terre ejuſdem, & red- 
dat heredi cum ad plenam etatem pervenerit terram ſuam to- 
tam inſtauratam de carrucis & wainnagiis ſecundum quod 
tempus wainnagii exiget, & exitus terre rationabiliter po- 
texunt ſuſtinere. | 


VII. Heredes maritentur abſque diſparagatione ; ita tamen 
quod antequam contrahatur matrimonium, oftendatur propm- 
quis de conſanguinitate ipſius heredis. | | 


VIII. Vidua poſt mortem mariti ſui ſtatim & fine difficul- 
tate habeat maritagium & hereditatem ſuam; nec aliquid det 
ro dote ſup vel pro maritagio ſuo, vel hereditate ſua, quam 
en maritus ſuus & ipſa tenuerint die obitus ipſius 
mariti; & maneat in domo mariti ſui per quadraginta dies 


poſt mortem ipſius, infra quos aſſignetur ei dos ſua. 


IX. Nulla vidua diſtringatur ad ſe maritandum, dum vo- 
luerit vivere ſine marito. Ita tamen quod ſecuritatem faciat 
quod ſe non maritabit ſine aſſenſu noſtro, ſi de nobis tenuerit, 
vel ſine aſſenſu domini ſui de quo tenuerit ſi de alio tenuerit. 


X. Nes nas, nec ballivi noſtri ſeiſiemus terram aliquam 
nec redditum pro debito aliquo, quamdiu catalla debitoris 


(1) [His lord ſhall not have the wardſhip of him, nor his 
land, before he hath received his homage ; and after ſuch 
heir ſhall be in ward, and ſhall attain to the age of one and 
twenty years, ] | 

(2) [Vet fo, that if he made a knight“ while he is un- 
der age, nevertheleſs the lands ſhall remain in the cuſtody of 
the lord, until the aforeſaid time.) | 

(3) [Upon the eftate.] | | 

(4) And all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the cuſtodies 
of vacant archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbies, priories, 


churches and dignities which appertain to us; except that 


lief, which at firſt was ſettled, according to every man's degree, from 
an earl to a farmer. See p. 173, note b, and note III. p. 222. But 
it ſeems, that ſometimes before king John's reign, there had been a heavy 
encroachment of an uncertain reliet, at will and pleaſure, which, under a 
fair term, was called rationabile relivium; a reaſonable relief. This clauſe 
therefore ſets this matter again upon its ancient footing. See Sir Edw. 
Coke's 2d Inſt. p. 7. | 

n The Cottonion copy has a hundred pounds; which ſeems to be a miſ- 
take, For the ancient relief of an earldom, a barony, and the living of a 


knight, was the fourth part of the yearly value of them. Now, the yearly 


value of a barony was to conſiſt of thirteen knight's fees, and a quarter, 
which, by juſt account, amounted to four hundred marks a year, there- 
fore his relief was a hundred marks, and not a hundred pounds. See Coke, 
ibid. p. 7, | 

i As long as the heirs of the king's tenants in chief were muler age, they 
were ſaid to be in ward, but this wardſhip was taken away by. the ſtatute 12, 


Car. TT; c. 24. 


* By being made a knight, the heir was out of ward as to his body; but 
his land remained in the cuſtody of the lord, as it is ſaid in this arti cle. 


See Coke, p. 1111. 
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© the lord of whom ſhe holds, it ſhe holds of another. ginte 


* 


& that is to ſay, the heir or heirs of an earl, for a v.. 1 
& earl's barony, by a hundred pounds; the heir or K | 
& a baron, for a whole barony, by an hundred pounds l. 
** the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole knight's f 
© by an hundred ſhillings at moſt ; and he that oweth bf 
& ſhall give leſs, according to the ancient cuſtom of ec, : 


„IV. But if the heir of afiy fuch be under age, and ſhall 
„be in! ward (x) when he comes of age, he ſhall have h. 
«© inheritance without relief or without fine (2). 5 


* V. The warden of the land of ſuch heir, who ſhaj1, 
* under age, ſhall take of the land of ſuch heir only reaſon. 
c able iſſues, reafonable cuſtoms, and reſonable lervices [2 


* and that without deſtruction and wafte of the men ,, N 
* things (3): and if we commit the guardianſhip of that On 
„lands to the ſheriff, or any other, who is anſwerable to bon 
& for the iſſues of the land, and he make deſtruction fe tene 
e waſte upon the ward lands, we will compel him to gie non 
te ſatisfackion, and the land ſhall be committed to tuo os 
& ful and diſcreet tenants of that fee, who ſhall be anſirer 
able for the iſſues to us, or to him whom we fhall aſp, X 
« And if we give or ſell the wardſhip of any ſuch lands to x, WM : « 
“ one, and he makes deſtruction or waſte upon them 10 8 ft 
«© ſhall loſe the wardſhip, which ſhall be committed 0 % ſerin 
% lawful and diſcreet tenants of that fee, who ſhall in like fuer: 
& manner be anſwerable ts us, as hath been ſaid. tio 
| alis 

«© VI. But the warden, ſo long as he hath the wardfhip 
* of the land, ſhall keep up and maintain the houſes, parks 
ce warrens, ponds, mills, and other things pertaining to the X 
land, out of the iflues of the ſame land; and ſhall reſtore WM not 
* to the heir, when he comes of full age, his whole land noft: 
% ſtocked with ploughs and carriages, according as the tine en 
«© of wainage ſhall require, and the iſſues of the land can r 
6 reaſonably bear (4). _ 

« VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement = it 
© [ſo as that before matrimony is contracted, thoſe who ate on 
5 neareſt to the heir in blood be made acquainted with it.) 

«© VIII. A widow, after the death of her huſband, ſhall X 
e forthwith, and without any difficulty, have her marriage", dit 
* and her inheritance ; nor ſhall the give any thing for her tes 
© dower, or her marriage, or her inheritance, which her | 
«© huſband and ſhe held at the day of his death: and ſhe * 


may remain in the capital meſſuage or manſion houſe of her Duri 
« huſband, forty days after his death; within which term ee 


— 


& her dower ſhall be aſſigned (5). | Will 


© IX. No widow ſhall be deſtrained o to marry herſelf ſo 
& long as ſhe has a mind to live without a huſband. But WW + 
yet ſhe ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe will not marry without WI "ice 
© our aflent, if ſhe holds of us; or without the conſent of ent 


litter 
„%K. Neither we nor our bailiffs ? ſhall ſeiſe any land % or em 
rent for any debt, ſo long as there are chattles of the deb- 


* 
> | | Nath 
theſe wardſhips are not to be ſold. ] fuer; 
(5) [If it was not aſſigned before, or unleſs the houſe hal! Wi 
be a caſtle; and if ſhe departs from the caſtle, there {hal!} 
forthwith be provided for her a compleat houſe, in Which X 
the may decently dwell, till her dower be to her aſſigned, * Hun 
hath been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall in the mean time have 1! Whine 
reaſonable eſtover (i. e. competent maintenance) out of h en 


common | revenue. ] And there ſhall be afiigned to her tor & a 
her dower, the third part of all her huſband's lands Which | 
were his in his life time, except ſhe were endowed with less X 


at the church door, ] Ge f 
(ebe 
! By iſſues, are meant, the rents and profits iſſuing out, or coming of the 
lands or tenements of the ward. By cuſtoms, things due by cuſtom c Y 
preicription, and appendant to the lands or tenements in ward; as adyvou- a 10 | 
ſons, commons, ſtray, &c. alſo fines of tenants by copy of court roll. BY WW 
ſervices, the drudgery and labour due from the copy holders to their lords. 
See Coke, p. 12, | 
n That is according to their rank, &c. Diſparagement in a legal ſenſe, (6 
was uſed for matching an heir in marriage, under his degree, or againit de- ( 
cency, Coke. Littl. 107. Jacob. — | 


n Maritagium,'that is, ſhall have liberty ta marry where ſhe will. It appeats 
by Bracton, that a woman, who was an heir, could not marry, without the 
leave and conſent of the lords of whom her eſtates were held; otherwitc dle 
forfeited them, Brat. I. II. p. 88, Coke, p. 16. 

o Compelled by ſeizing her goods. 

? In this place the ſheriff and his under bailiffs are intended and meant, 
ſays Sir Edward Coke, p. 19. 

4 By order of the common law, the king, for his debt had execution of 
the body, lands, and goods of the debtor ; ſo that this is an act of grace, fe. 
ſtraining thEpower the king had before. Coke, ibid. 


Scutage 
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juftciunt ad debitum reddendum: nec pleggii ipſius debitoris 
üütringantur; quamdiu ipſe capitalis debitor ſufficit ad ſolu- 


nonem debiti. 


XI. Et ſi capitalis debitor detecerit in ſolutione debiti, non 
habens unde ſolvat, pleggii reſpondeant de debito, & fi vo- 
ſuerint habeant texras & redditus debitoris, donec ſit eis [a- 
is{aCtum de debito quod ante pro eo ſolverint, nifi capitalis 
debitor monſtraverit ſe eſſe quietum inde verſus cofdem 


plegg105- 


XII. Si quis mutuo ceperit aliquid a Judeis plus vel mi— 

& moriatur antequam debitum illud ſolvatur, debitum 
don uſuret quamdiu heres fuerit infra etatem, de quocumque 

teneat; & 1 debitum illud inciderit in manus noſtras, nos 
aon capiemus niſi catallum contentum in charta, 


aus, 


XIII. Et ſi quis moriatur, & debitum debeat Judeis, ux- 


: or cjus habeat dotem ſuam, & nichil reddat de debito illo ; 
g {| liberi ipſius defuncti, qui fuerint infra etatem, reman- 
d bent, provideantur us neceſſaria ſecundum tenemegtum quod 
. ſuerit defuncti; & de refiduo ſolvatur debitum, ſalvo ſervi- 


tio dominorum. Simili modo fiat de debitis que debentur 
alis quam Judeis. 


XIV. Nullum ſcutagium vel auxilium ponatur in regno 
noftro niſi per commune confiltum regni noſtri, niſi ad corpus 
noſtrum redimendum; & primogenitum filium noſtrum mili— 
tem faciendum; & ad filiam noſtram primogenitam ſemel 
waritandam: & ad hec non fiat niſi rationabile auxilium. 


XV. Simili modo fiat de auxillis de civitate London. & 
ciritas London. habeat omnes antiquas libertates, & libcras 


nM 
7 4 . - 
re WT coofuictudines ſuas tam per terras quam per aquas, 
al XVI. Preterca volumus & concedimus, quod omnes alic 
.n WF civitates, & burgi, & ville, & portus habcant omnes liberta- 
aer rss & liberas conſuetudines ſuas. 
ner 3 TOY : 
he XVII. Et ad habendum commune concilium regni de 


| :uxilio afſidendo, aliter quam in tribus caſibus predictis, vel 
de ſcutagia aſſidendo, tummoneri faciemus archiepiſcopos, 
epiſcopos, abbates, figillatim per litteras noſtras. 


ſo | 

But XVIII. Et preterea faciemus ſummoneri in generali per 

out iceccomites, & ballivos noſtros omnes illos qui de nobis te— 

tot eent in capite ad certum diem, ſcilicet ad terminum quadra- 
ginta dierum ad minus, & ad certum locum, & in omnibus 
ltterts illius ſununonitionis cauſam ſummonitionis expri- 

q or WI nemus. 

leb- 

XIX. Et fic facta ſummonitione negotium ad diem affig- 
datum procedat fecundum confilium illorum qui preſentes 
werint, quamvis non omnes ſummoniti venerint. 

may 
ſhall | 
hich XX. Nos non concedemus de cetero alicui quod capiat 


, © Wiiilum de liberis hominibus ſuis, niſi ad corpus ſuum re- 
1 Whiimendum ; & ad faciendum primogenitum filium ſuum mi- 


ite tem; & ad primogenitam filium ſuim ſemel maritandam ; 
r tor WG ad hec non fiat niſi rationabile auxilium. 
hich | | | 

ig v . . . . e 
lets XXI. Nullus diſtringatur ad faciendum majus ſervitium 


. 


be icodo militis, nec de alio libero tenemento, quam inde 
(cbetur. | 


XXII. Communia placita non ſequantur curiam noſtram, 
ed teneantur in aliquo loco certo. Recognitiones de nova 


(6) [And that the debtor is ready to ſatisfy it.] 
(7) [Or will not diſcharge it when he is able. 


„ Seutage was military ſervice, due to the king from the tenants in chief. 
o be underſtood alſo of what the feudataries paid the king in lieu of 
=> krvice, and likewiſe of the tax which was impoſed on each vaſſal tor 
Ike of the public. Since William the Conqueror, the kings had tre- 
NW impoſed icutages, without the content of the ſtates. Rapin, Sce 
, P. 235 and note I. p. 256. . To 
tick . einque ports lay in the county of Kent. They had great privileges, 
lle Gba John himſelf had augmented. The governors of them were 
: 7, Arons, as they are at this day. Rapin. | 
teenis to follow from this article, that none but tenants in chief had a 
Number 24. 
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tor's upon the premiſes, ſufficient to pay the debt (6). 
Nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be deſtrained, ſo long as 
the principal debtor is ſufficient for the payment of the 


% debt. | 


cc 
ce 
cc 


* XL. And if the principal debtor fail in the payment of 
the debt, not having wherewithal to diſcharge it (7), then 
the ſureties ſhall anſwer the debt, and if they will, the. 
ſhall have the lands and rents of the debtor, until they bc 
ſatisfied for the debt which they paid for him ; unleſs the 
principal debtor can ſhow himſelf acquitted thereof, again 
the ſaid ſureties. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


& 


* 


6s 


XII. [If any one have borrowed any thing of the Jews 
more or leſs, and dies before the debt be fatisfied, there 
thall be no intereſt paid for that debt, fo long as the heit 
is under age, of whomſoever he may hold : and it the 
debt falls into our hands, we will take only the ch. 
mentioned in the charter or inſtrument, ] _ 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


LEEC 
«6 


III. [And if any one die indebted to the Jews his wite 
ſhall have her dower, and pay nothing of that debt; and 
if the deceaſed left children under age, they ſhall have ne- 
ceſſaries provided for them according to the tenement (o. 
real eſtate) of the deceaſed, and out of the reſidue the 
debt ſhall be paid; ſaving however the ſervice of th. 
“lords. In like manner let it be with the debts due to 
“other perſons than Jews. ] 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


= 


La 


* XIV. No ſcutage or aid ſhall be impoſed in our king 
dom, unleſs by the common council ot our kingdom, cx 
cept to redeem our perſon, and to make our eldeft ton « 
knight, and once to marry our eldeſt daughte 
this there ſhall only be paid a reafonable aid. 


o 


La) 


« 


* 


cc 
- and for 
c 


La 


* XV. [In like manner it ſhall be concerning the aids of 
the city of London; and | the city of London ſhall have 
all her ancient hberties and tree cuſtoms, as well by land 
as by water, 


cc 
cc 


C6 


% XVI. Furthermore, we will and grant that all other 
cities and boroughs, and towns (8) and ports, have al! 
their liberties and free cuſtoms. 


cc 
cc 


© XVII. And in order to hold a common council of the 
Kingdom for aflefling an aid (otherwiſe than in the three 
caſes aforeſaid) or for the afleſſing a ſcutage, we ſhall 
cauſe to be ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
earls, and great barons ſeverally by our letters. 


FA 


— 
£6 
CC 


6 


{© XVIII. And morcover, we ſhall cauſe to be ſummoned 
in general, by our ſheriffs and bailifts, all thoſe who hold 
of us in capite*, to a certain day, namely at the end or 
expiration of forty days at leaſt, and to a certain place; 
and in all the letters of ſummons, we thall expreſs the 
cauſe of the ſummons. 


cc 
£6 
&c 
cc 
66 


XIX. [And ſummons being thus made, the bufincts 
ſhall proceed on the day appointed, according to the ad- 
vice of ſuch as are preſent, although all that were ſum- 
moned come not. | 


cc 
C6 


cc 


% XX. We will not for the future grant to any one, tha! 
he may take aid of his own tree-tenants, unleſs to redecn, 
his body; and to make his eldeſt fon a knight, and once 
to marry his eldeſt daughter; and for this there ſhall only 
© be paid a realonable aid. | 


cc 


cc 


c XXI. No man ſhall be diſtrained to perform more ſer- 
vice for a knight's fee, or other free tenement, than is dus 
from thence u. | 


cc 
ce 


XXII. © Common pleas *, ſhall not follow our court, bur 
„ be holden in ſome certain place: tryals upon the writs 04 


(8) [And barons of che cinque ports“. 


right to fit in the common council or parliament. Otherwiſe it was natural 
to mention here the repreſentatives of the commons, had they enjoyed that 
right in thote days. Rapin. : 

u This was the ancient law: of England, as appears by Glanvil, 1, XII. 
c. 9. 10, Coke, p. 21. See p. 139, &c. note i. 

It may not be amiſs to give an àbſtract of Maddox's hypotheſis concern 
ing the diviſion of the king's court and erection of the bank or commer 
bench. That the king's court or place was anciently the great and princi- 
pal ſeat of judicature in this reaim, has been obſerved in the former note on 
the exchequer, But in procels of time, _ about the ena of king . 

' 1 * S "29 


-_ 
Zo. 
ad — 
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diſſaiſina, de morte anteceſſoris, & de ultima preſentatione 
non capiantur niſi in ſuis comitatibus, & hoc modo: nos, 
vel ſi extra regnum fuerimus, capitalis juſticiarius noſter, 
mittemus duos juſticiarios per unumquemque comitatum, 
per quatuor vices in anno: qui cum quatuor militibus cujufli- 
bet comitatus electis per comitatum, capiant in comitatu, & 
in die & loco comitatus aſſiſas predictas. 


XXIII. Er fi, in die comitatus, affiſe predicte capi non 


oſſint, tot milites & libere tenentes remaneant de illis qui 
interfuerint comitatui die illo, per quos poſſint judicia ſuffi- 
cienter fieri, ſecundum quod negotium fuerit majus vel mi- 
nus. | 


XXIV. Liber homo non atnercietur pro parvo delicto, niſi 


ſecundum modum delicti; & pro magno delicto amercietur, 


ſecundum magnitudinem delicti: ſalvo contenemento ſuo 
& mercator eodem modo ſalva mercandifa ſua. 


XXV. Et villanus codem modo amercietur ſalvo wainnagio 
ſuo, ſi inciderint in miſericordiam noſtram; & nulla dicta- 


rum miſericordiarum ponatur nift per ſacramentum proborut 


hominum de viſneto. 5 


XXVI. Comites & batones non amercientur, niſi per pares 


ſuos, & non niſi ſecundum modum delicti. 


XXVII. Nullus clericus amercietur de laico tenemento ſuo, 
niſi ſecundum modum aliorum predictorum, & non ſecundum 
quantitatem beneficii ſui eccleſtaſtici. 


XXVIII. Nec villa, nec homo diſtringatur facere pontes 
ad riparias, niſi qui ab antiquo & de jure facere debent. 


XXIX. Nullus vicecomes, conſtabularius, coronatores, 
vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant placita corone noſtre. 


XXX. Omnes comitatus, hundredi, wapentakia, & tre— 
thingi ſint ad antiquas formas, abſque ullo incremento, excep— 
tis dominicis maneriis noſtris. 


(9) 24. [Aſſizes of darreine preſentment to churches ſhall 
be always taken before the juſticiaries of the bench. ] 

(1) [Of any other than our own. } 

(2) [Of the county. | 


reign, the judicature of the king's court came to be divided. And by that 
divifion, common pleas were referved to a court then newly erected ; which 
court was called the bank, becauſe it was fixed at Weſtminſter, at which 
place the juſticiers thereof were to fit and not to follow the king's court. 
The bank was probably, ſet up in aid of the king's court, as the iters for- 
merly were. It has been, indeed, for fome- time pait a received opinion, 
that the tour ſuperior courts holden at this day in Weſtminſter hall are of 
coeval antiquity. This may ferve to filence needleſs diſputes concerning the 
pre-emmence of one or other of the king's courts, but does not ſeem to agree 
with the ancient records. For the name or ſtyle of the bank, or juſticiers 
of the bank, does not occur till long after the Norman conqueſt, conſe- 
quently the bank or common bench was a court different from the curia 
regis, and erected at ſome tubſequent time, And as the bank hath all along, 
tince the time of the firſt notice of it, dealt only or chiefly in common pleas; 
fo it falls out, that the curia regis ceaſed to deal ordinarily in common pleas, 
about the ſame time the bank is ſuppoſed to be erected. Now this divifion 
of the king's court ſeems to have been begun in the reign of Richard I. or 
king John, and completed in the reign of Henry III. And to this the great 
charter, no doubt, was very conducive, In this article of the magna charta 
therefore, by curiam noſtram may be underſtood the king's court holden in 
Is palace; and by alique certo loco, the bank. So that by this clauſe, the 
bank might be erected, or rather confirmed and eſtabliſhed. It is likely, 
however, the bank was not firſt erected in the ſeventeeth of king John. For 
there is mention in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth chapters of that 
king's charters, of the juſticiarn noſtri de banco, which ſhews, there was a 
court called the bank, before, or at leaſt, at that time. In truth, there was 
4 court called the bank, and juſticiers ſtyled juſticiarii de baneo ſeveral 
years before, as appears by records. About the time the common pleas were 
moving oft trom the king's court, certain phraſes were introduced, that were 
not before in general uſe. Such as curia regis apud Weſtmonaſterium, juſ- 
ticiarü regis de welt, or apud weſt, bancus, and juſticiarii de banco. See 
Mag. Rot. 7. R. 1. Rot. 18. 9 R. 1, Rot. 11. 2 J. Rot, 3. &c. 80 that it 
ſeems likely, that the bank not being yet completely ſettled, the perſon who 
was the chief juſlicjer of England, uſed to ſit and act at this time, as well 
in the bank, as in the king's court, and the exchequer, Moreover, though 
there was a bank in the former part of king John's reign, vet it ſeems, even 
at the end of his rejgn, common pleas were not completely ſeparated 
from the king's court. For iu the fonts communia placita non ſequentur 
noſtram curiam, it 1s implied that common pleas did then in ſome meaſure 


follow the king's court. Upon which ground it is ordered, they ſhould not 


for the future follow the king's court, but be held in aliquo certo loco. 
However this clauſe in king John's charter did not quite take away from the 
king's court the former uſage in dealing in common pleus, or completely 
annex them to the bank. For i the fame clauſe there was inſerted ver ba- 


hood (2). 


* novel diſſeiſin, and of mort d'anceſter, and of darreide 
£ preſentment x, ſhall be taken but in their proper COUnties 
* and after this manner: we, or (if we are out of the reale, 


*« our chief juſticiary, ſhall ſend two juſticiaries through 
| 8 


every country four times a year; who with the four knight, 
*© choſen out of every ſhire, by the people, ſhall hold 
cc bs 


ſaid aſſizes in the county, on the day, and at the place 
appointed J. 


* XXIIL And if any matters cannot be determined q 


the day appointed to hold the aſſizes in each county, 5 
* many of the knights and frecholders as have been at the 
* aſhzes aforeſaid, ſhall be appointed to decide them, 
cc 


cc 


: 4 1 45 15 
neceſfary, according as there is more or leſs buſineſs (9, 


« XXIV. A free-man * ſhall not be amerced for 1 Imai 


* fault, but according to the degree of the fault; and fo N 
great crime, in proportion to the heinouſneſs of it: [vine 
% to him his contenement *, and after the ſame manner [copia 
*© merchant, ſaving to him his merchandiſe. Lena 
Ficor 
XXV. And a villain (1) ſhall be amerced after the f 
cc 


manner, ſaving to him his wainage d, if he fall under ga 
« mercy; and none of the aforeſaid amerciaments“ ſly] h.. 
« aſſeſſed but by the oath of honeſt men of the neighbour. 


«© XXVI. Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but h. 
their peers, and according to the quality of the offence. 
& XXVII. No ecclefiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced fer 
his lay-tenement, but according to the proportion afore. 
* ſaid, and not according to the value of his ccclcfiaſtica | 
+. Ben ee. 


cc 


l 


„ XXVIII. Neither a town, nor any perſon, ſhall be d 
„trained to make bridges over rivers, unleſs that ancient 
and of right they are bound to do it (3). 


|. 
1 | 


«© XXIX. No ſheriff, conſtable e, coroners, or other vu 
“ bailiffs, ſhall hold pleas of the crown. | 
| fuert 

* XXX. [All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tre. WW r:dd: 
things, ſhall ſtand at the old ferm, without any wcrcalc, Wi 


except in our demeſne lands. | 8 


Thar 
: ; ; | colte 

(3) 30. [No river for the future ſhall be imban! | 
but what was imbanked in the tune of king Henry our grands BY 


father.) | en 


uam 


tim in the great charter of the gth of Henry III. See Mag. Rot. H. III. 
Rot. 2. 10 Henry III, &c. In the reign of king John, after the erecting of | 


X] 


the bank, the ſtyle of the ſuperior court began to alter. By degrees ts Una I 
phraſe curia regis, went into diſuſe, And the pleas and proceedings 0: tut um! 


court, were frequently ſaid to be coram rege, or domino rege; and 11 α WW; 
cels of time, coram domino rege ubicunque, &c. See Mag. Rot. © . Wl Dey 
Rot. 16. 11. J. 4. &c. Againſt what has been ſaid, are urged Gh 
words, coram juſticiis in banco ſedentibus or refidentibus, Which 1t 1s 10, Bn 
prove the bank was in being in his time, namely, in the reign ot Henry l. 
But Maddox ſhews, theſe words mean only the juſtices fitting in the c 7 
regis in banco, upon the bench, that is, in open and folemn cont. ow Bl gut 
Hiſt, Excheq. chap. 10, . 

* A writ of aſſize of novel diſſeiſin lies, where a tenant, for ever, vr ! | ICP Cl 
life, is put out and diſſeiſed of his lands or tenements, rents, common ( | 
paſture, common way, or of an office, toll, &c. that he may recove? 


right. G. Jacob. A writ of mort Canceſter, is that which hes, wheres *. 
of a man's near relations die, ſeized of lands, rents, or tenemcuts, aud Bl 

their deaths, a ftranger ſeizes upon them. A writ of darreme prev: ln per f 
hes where a man and his anceſtors have preſented to a church, and after i WW (cry i 
become void, a ſtranger preſents thereto, whereby the perton has iig T terre 
is diſturbed. Id. This article tended greatly to the case of the jurors, d 6 p 
to the ſaving of charges to the parties concerned; for, before tis Odd, 3 
the writs of aſſize of novel deſſeiſin, &c, were returnable, either befolgt cod! 


king, or in the court of common pleas, and to be taken there. Cos, Pety beat 

In all appearance, ſince the conqueſt, the king had abolithed e. _— 
much altered this way of trying cauſes, that they might have the deciſion 0! 
matters in their own power. Rapin- een 

z By freemen here and in moſt places muſt he underſtood [recholders | 
i. e. thoſe that held their lands of the king or ſome other lords by « cert 
relief. * BS 

2 Contenementum is to be underſtood of the means of a man's live 
as the arms of a ſoldier, the ploughs and carts of a huſbandman, &c. 

b That is, his carts and implements of huſbandry. 

See p. 235, Kc, note u. Amerciament is derived from the 8 . 
word merci, and fignifies the pecuniary puniflunent ot an offencer's 
gainſt the king, or other lord in his court, that is found to have ohen 
and to ſtand at the mercy of the king or his lord, Jacob, Regul, 

In England there are two orders or degrees of ſubjects, peers 85 TX 
realm, and commoners. The nobles have tor their peers, all the Peet“? 5 197 
realm ; and the commoners are all reckoned peers of one another. DAP: 1 

© Is here taken for conſtable of a caſtle. They were men 1 ea, 8 7 
of account and authority; and for pleas of the crown, &c. had oy 12 
thority within their precincts, as the ſheriff had within his bale beck 
this act; and they commonly ſealed with their portraiturc en . 1 
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XXXI. Si aliquis tenens de nobis laieum feodum, mo- 
unt, & vicecomes vel ballivus noſter oſtendat literas noſtras 
10 tees de ſummonitione noſtra de debito quod defunctos 
BY debuit; liceat vicecomiti vell ballivo noſtro attachiare 
inbreviare catalla defuncti inventa in laico feodo ad valen- 
*6 jllius debiti, per viſum legalium hominum, ita tamen 
nod nichil inde amoveatur, donec perſolvatur nobis debi- 


lam; quod clarum tuerit & reſiduum relinquatur executoribus 
4 7 . * . * 

x aciendum teſtamentum defuncti, & fi nichil nobis debea- 
A ab ipſo omnia catalla cedant detuncto, ſalvis uxori ipfius 


is rationabilibus partibus ſuis. 


XXXIL Si aliquis liber homo inteſtatus deceſſerit, catalla 


an per manus propinquorum, parentum, & amicorum ſuo— 
um per viſum cccleſie diſtribuantur; ſalvis unicuique debitis 


que defunctus ei debebat. | 


XXXIII. Nullus conſtabularius vel alius ballivus noſter 


| capiat blada vel alia catalla alicujus, niſi ſtatim inde reddat 
acnarios, aut reſpectum inde habere poſſit de voluntate ven- 


XXXIV. Nullus conſtabularius diſtringat aliquem milie 


em ad dandum denarios, pro cuſtodia caſtri ſi facere voluerit 
caſtodiam illam in propria perſona ſua, vel per alium pro— 
bum hominem ſi ipſe eam facere non poſſit propter rationa- 
blem cauſam. | 


XXXV. Et ſi nos duxerimus vel miſerimus eum in exer— 
m, erit quietus de cuſtodia ſecundum quantitatem tem- 


XXXVI. Nullus vicecomes vellivus noſter vel aliquis ali- 


us capiat £quos vel caretas alicujus liberi hominis pro caria- 
o faciendo niſi de voluntate ipſius liberi hominis. 
8 | 


XXXVII. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri capiemus alienum 


bolcum ad caſtra vel alia agenda noſtra, nih per voluntatem 
ſiphus cujus boſcus ille fuerit. 


XXXVIII. Nos non tenebimus terras illorum qui convicti 


ſuerint de felonia, niſi per unum annum & unum diem, & tunc 
teddantur terre dominis feodorum. 


XXXIX. Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus de 


Thamiſia & de Medewaye, & per totam Angliam niſi per 
coſteram maris. | | | 


XL. Breve quod vocatur precipe de cetero non fiat alicui 


de aliquo tenemento, unde liber homo amittere poſſit curiam 
uam. | 


gnum noſtrum, & 


XLI. Una menſura vini fit per totum reg 


um menſura ſerviſie, & una menſura bladi, ſcilicet quarteri— 
um Londonienſe, & una latitudo pannorum tinctorum & rul- 
ſettorum & halbergettorum, ſcilicet due ulne infra liſtas. 
be ponderibus autem fit ut de menſuris. 


XLII. Nichil detur vel capiatur de cetero pro brevi in- 
quntionis de vita vel membris, ſed gratis concedatur & non 
negetur. ; 


XLIH. Si aliquis tencat de nobis per feodifirmam, vel 


per ſokagim, vel per burgagium, & de alio terram teneat per 
kerxitium militare, nos non hahebimus cuſtodiam heredis nec 
derte fue que eſt de feodo alterius, occaſione illius feodifirme 
el ſokagli, vel burgagii, nec hahebimus cuſtodiam illius 
bocifirme, vel ſokagil, vel burgagii, niſi ipſa feodifirma de- 
beat ſervitium militare. | 


XLIV. Nos non hahebimus cuſtodiam heredis vel terre ali- 


(4) [Who is not of the town where the caſtle is.] 

(5) [But if he be of the ſame town, he ſhall pay him 
thin forty days. | 

(5) [For the fee, for which he did ſervice in the army.] 
(7) [Without paying according to the rate anciently ap- 


\ 


Regular] 


TI every caſtle contains a manor, ſo that every conſtable of a caſtle 
v 4 : 


ble of a manor, 
"2 RE called præcipe quod radeat, from the firſt words in it, has ſe- 
Ie” 10 t fignifies in general an order from the king, or ſome court of 
Apparently in poſſeſſion one that complains of having been unjuſtly outed. 
Ty: y leveral.abuſcs had crept in upon this article. Rapin, 
bort of coarſe cloth. 
us was a writ directed to the ſheriff, to enquire whether a man, com- 
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«© XXXI. It any one that holds of us a lay-fee, dies 

. 514 3 
and the ſheriff or our bailiff thew our letters patents ot 
ſummons concerning the debt, due to us from the deceaſed; 
it ſhall be lawful for the ſheriff or our bailiff to attach and 
regiſter the chattles of the deceaſed found upon his lay-fee, 
to the value of the debt, by the view of lawful men, ſo 
as nothing be removed until our whole debt be paid; and 
the reſt ſhall be left to the executors to fulül the will of 
the deceaſed : and if there be nothing due from him to 
us, all the chatrels ſhall remain to the deceaſed, ſaving 
to his wite and children their reaſonable ſhare. 


© XXXII. [If any freeman dies inteſtate, his chattels 
ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his ncareſt relations 
and triends by view of the church, ſaving to every one 
his debts, which the deceaſed owed. ] 


*© XXXIII. No conſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall take corn 
or other chattles of any man (4), unleſs he preſently gives 
him money for it, or hath reſpite of payment from the 


{eller (5). 


* XXXIV. No conſtable ſhall diſtrain any knight to give 
money for caſtle-guard, if he himſelf will do it in his own 
perſon, or by another able man, in caſe he is hindered by 
any reaſonable cauſe. 


© XXXV. And if we lead him, or ſend him into the army, 
he ſhall be free from caſtle-guard, for the time he ſhall 
be 1n the army, by our command (6). | 


«© XXXVLI. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, 


ſhall take horſes or carts of any for carriage (7). 


% XXXVII. Neither we, or our officers, or others, ſhall 
take any man's timber for our caſtles, or other uſes, un— 
leſs by the conlent of the owner of the timber (8). 


C XXXVIIL We will retain the lands of thoſe that are 


convicted of felony. but one year and a day, and then 
they ſhall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 


XXXIX. All the wears for the time to come ſhall be 
deſtroyed in the rivers of Thames and Medway, and 
throughout all England, except upon the ſca-coatt. 


«© XL. The writ, which is called præcipe f, for the future, 
ſhall not be granted to any one of any tenement, whereby 
a freeman may loſe his cauſe. 


* XLI. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine and one of 
ale, through our whole realm, and one meafure of corn; 
that is to ſay, the London-quarter ; and one breadth of 
dyed cloth, and ruſſets and haberjects s, that is to ſay, two 
cells within the liſt; and the weights ſhall be as the mea- 
lures, 


& XLII. From henceforward nothing ſhall be given or 
taken for a writ of inquiſition , from him that defires an 
Inquiſition of life or limbs, but that ſhall be granted gratis, 
and not denied. 


„ XLIII. If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or ſocage, 
or burgage , and holds lands of another by military fer- 
vice, we will not have the wardſhip of the heir or land, 
which belongs to another man's fee, by reaſon of what he 
holds of us by fee-farm, ſocage, or burgage : nor will we 
have the wardſhip of the fee-farm, ſocage, or burgage, 
unleſs the fee-farm is bound to perform military fervice. 


& XLIV. We will not have the wardſhip of an heir, nor 


pointed, that is to ſay, for a cart and two horſes ten pence 


4 


day; and for a cart and three horſes fourteen pence a 


day.] f a 


(8) No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 


knight, or any lady, ſhall be taken by our officers. | 


mitted to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, was committed on juſt cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion, or only out of malice and ill-will, Jacob. 


i To hold in fee-farm, is when there is ſome rent reſerved by the lord up- 


on the creation of the tenancy. In ſocage, upon condition of ploughing the 
lord's land, and doing other inferior offices of huſbandry : and in burgaze, 
when the inhabitants of a borough held their tenements of the king at a cer» 
tain rent. Sce p. 134, 


To 
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cujus quam tenet de alio per ſervitium militare, occaſione 
alicujus parve ſergenterie quam tenet de nobis per ſervitium 
redendi nobis cultellos vel ſagittas vel hujuſmodi. 


XLV. Nullus ballivus pronat de cetero aliquem ad legem 
ſimplici loquela ſua fine teſtibus fidelibus ad hoc inductis 


XLVI. Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel impriſonetur, 
aut diſſaiſietur, aut utlagetur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo 
deſtruatur; nec ſuper eum ibimus, nec ſuper eum mittemus, 
nifi per legale judicium partum ſuorum, vel per legem terre. 


XLVII. Nulli vendemus, nulli ncgabimus, aut differe- 
mus rectum aut juſticiam. 


XLVIII. Omnes mercatores habeant ſalvum & ſecurum 
exire de Anglia & venire in Angliam, & morari & ire per 
Angliam, tam per terram quam per equam ad emendum & 
vendendum, fine omnibus malis toltis, per antiquas & rectas 
conſuetudines preterquam in tempore gwerre, & fi fint de 
terra contra nos gwerrina. 


XLIX. Et fi tales inveniantur in terra noſtra in principio 
gwerre, attachientur fine dampno corporum & rerum, donec 
ſciatur a nobis vel capitali juſticiario noſtro quomodo mercato- 
res terre noſtre tractentur qui tune invenientur in terra con- 
tra nos gwerrina; & fi noſtri ſalvi ſint ibi, alii ſalvi ſint in 
terra noſtra. 


I.. Liceat unicuique de cetero exire de regno noſtro, & re- 
dire, ſalvo & ſecure per terram & per aquam falya fide noſtra, 
niſi tempore gwerre per aliquod breve tempus propter com- 
munem utilitatem regni, exceptis impriſonatis & utlagatis ſe- 
cundum legem regni, & gente de terra contra nos gwerrina, 
& mercatoribus de quibus fiat ſicut predictum ct. 


LI. Si quis tenuerit de aliqua eſceata ſicut de honore Wal- 
lingeford, Notingcham, Bononia, Lainkaſtre, vel de alus 
eſkactis que ſunt in manu noſtra, & ſunt baronie, & obierit, 
heres ejus non det aliud relivium, nec faciat nobis aliud ſer— 
vitium quam facerit baroni ft baronia illa eſſet in manu baro- 
nis, & nos eodem modo cam tenebimus quo baro cam tenuit. 


LIE Homines qui manent extra foreſtam non venient de 
cetero coram juſticiariis noſtris de foreſta per communes fum- 
monitiones, niſi ſint in placito, vel pleggii alicujus vel aliquo- 
rum qui attachiati ſint pro foreſta. 


LIII. Nos non taciemus juſticiarios, conſtabularios, vice- 
comites, vel ballivos niſi de tallibus qui ſciant legem regni, 
& cam bene velint obſervare. | 


IIV. Omnes barones qui fundaverunt abbatias unde ha- 


* 


) [Ot his free-hold or liberties, or free cuſtoms. } 
) | Unleſs they be publicly prohibited. | 

(3) [Nor will we by reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, 
have any eſcheat or wardſhip of any of our men, unleſs he 
that held the barony or eſcheat, held of us in chief elſe- 
Where. ] | 

(4) 59. No county-court for the future ſhall be holden, 
but from month to month; and where there uſed to be a 
greater interval, let it be ſo continued. 60 Neither any 
theriff, nor his bailiff, ſhall Keep his turn in the hundred 
oftner than twice in a year, and only in the accuſtomed 
place; that is, once after Faſter, and once after Michael- 
maſs; and the view of frank-pledge ſhall be held after Mi- 
chaelmaſs, without occaſfion®, and ſo that every one ſhall 
have his liberties, which he had and was wont to have in 
the time of king Henry our grandfather, or ſuch as he ob- 
rained afterwards. 61. But the view of frank-pledge ſhall 
be 1o made, that our peace may be kept, and that the ty- 


(9) | Nor to an oath. ] 
= 
(2 


* To make his law, is as much as to ſay, to take his oath, &c. 

! That is, fays Dr, Brady, by legal proceſs, &c. 
By ſome ancient laws of England, foreign merchants were forbid com- 
ing into the kingdom, except in fair time, and then were not to ſtay above 
torty days. Coke, p. 57. A 

a vine occaſione, i. e. without oppreſſion. Brady. 

* Occaſiones, Cauſes to oppreſs any man, Brady. 
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“ of any land, which he holds of another by mill... 
vice, by reaſon of any petit-ſerjeanty he holds of © <4 
* by the ſervice of giving us daggers, arrows, or the lite. 

like. 
% XLV. No bailiff for the future ſhall put any. 
his law k, (9) upon his ſingle accuſation, without: 
witneſfes produced to prove it. 


&c man t 


Cer) 
66 CUrh).. 


* RI. VI. No freeman ſhall be taken, or imprifonca 


& difletſed (1), or ouwtlawed, or baniſhed, or 
6&6 


("7 
any Wars d. 
ſtroyed; nor will we paſs upon him, or commit hin 
priſon, unleſs by the legal judgment of his peers, . 


cc il 
— ; TY on 
% the law of the land ', 


— 


«© XLVII. We will fell to no man, we will deny non 
* or deter right nor juſtice, Sn” 
„ XEVIIE All merchants (2) ſhall have ſafe and e. 
conduct to go out of, and to come into England Ws 
ſtay there, and to paſs as well by land as by water .. 
buy and fell by the ancient and allowed cuttoms, „ 
any evil tolls, except in time of war, or whey ther «. 
of any nation in war with us, - 


£ 


* 
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c XLIX. And if there be found any ſuch in our lang!: 
the beginning of a war, they ſhall be attached, N 
damage to their bodies or goods, until it may be hu E 
unto us, or our chief juſticiary, how our mercli,n+. 2. 
treated in the nation at war with us; and if ours be 1... 
there, they ſhall be ſafe in our dominions. 5 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


* J.. [It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, for any one 
to go out ot our kingdom, and return fafely and ſecurcly 
by land or by water, ſaving his allegiance to us; unleſs in 
time of war by ſome ſhort ſpace for the common benckt | 
of the kingdom, except pritoners and out-laws, (accord. | 
* ing to the law of the land) and people in war with us ; 
and merchants who ſhall be in ſuch condition as is abore⸗ ö 
mentioned.) c 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


« LL. If any man holds of an eſcheat, as of the honow 

of Wallingtord, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancafter, or 
of other eſcheats which are in our hands, and are baronics, | 
and dies, his heir ſhall not give any other relief, or per⸗ | 
form any other ſervice to us than he would to the baron, 
if the barony were in poſſeſſion of the baron; we will hold | 
it after the ſame manner the baron held it (3). | 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 


„ LI. [Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, from 
henceforth ſhall not come before our juſticiaries of the 
5 foreſt upon common ſummons, but ſuch as are impleaded, | 
or are pledges for any that were attached for ſomething 
concerning the foreſt (4). | 


cc 


cc 


cc 


6 LIII. We will not make any juſticiaries, conftables, 
ſheriffs, or bailiffs, but what are Knowing in the law 0: 
the realm, and are diſpoſed duly to obſerve it, 


cc 


% LIV. All barons, who arc founders of abbies, and hiv: 


thing be full, as it was wont to be. 62. And the therif!s 
ſhall not feck occaſions ®, but ſhall be content with what che 
ſheriff was wont to have for making his view in the tune 0: 
king Henry our grandfather. 63. For the time to come 
ſhall not be lawful for any man to give his land to a regis 
houſe, fo as to take it again, and hold it of that houſe. 04. 
Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious houle to receive land, | 
io as to grant it to him again of whom they receive it, to 
hold of him. If any man for the future thall fo give his 
land to a religious houſe, and be convicted thereof, his gi“ 
ſhall be void, and the land ſhall be forfeited to the lord ot the 
fee D. 65. Scutage for the future ſhall not be taken as it Ma: 
uſed to be taken in the time of king Henry our. grandiather; 
[and that the ſheriff ſhall oppreſs no man,, but be content 
with what he was wont to have.] 66. Saving to the arc»! 
ſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, templars, hoſpitallers, carl“, 
barons, knights, and all others, as well ecclefiaſticks as fe- 
culars, the liberties and free cuſtoms which they had before: 
theſe being witneſſes &c. 


Þ The reaſons of theſe two articles were, becauſe by holding their lands 
of the church, the ſervice due from the fees, which were intended for the 
defence of the realm were unduly withdrawn ; and becauſe the chief lords 
loſt the eſcheats, wardſhips, reliefs, and the like. Abundance of ways wels 
uſed to evade the force of this law. But an effectual ſtop was put to them 
at laſt by the ſtatute of Mortmain, 7 Edw. II. 
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it cartas regum Anglie, vel antiquam tenuram, habeant 
ſtodiam cum vacaverint, ſicut habere debent. 


be 
carum cu 


LV. Omnes foreſte que aforeſtate ſunt tempore noſtro, 
| gatim deafforeſtentur, & ita fiat de ripariis que per nos tem- 
noſe noſtro poſite ſunt in detenlo. 


Lvl. Omnes male conſuetudines de foreſtis, warennis, 

& de foreſtariis & warennariis, vicecomitibus, & corum miniſ- 

tis, ripariis & carum cuſtodibus ſtatim inquirantur in quo- 

bet comitatu per duodecim milites jurantos de eodem comi- 

natu, qui debent eligi per probos homines ejuſdem comitatus, 

intra q uadraginta dies poſt inquiſitionem factam, penitus, 
ia quod numquam revocentur, deleantur. 0--- 


LVII. Omnes obfides & cartas ſtatim reddemus que libe- 
ate fuerunt nobis ab Anglicis in ſecuritatem pacis, vel fide- 
| lis ſervitii. 


LVIII. Nos amovebimus penitus de balliviis parentes Ge- 
nrdi de Athyes, quod de cetero nullum habcant balliviam in 
Anglia; Engelardum de Cygony, Andream, Petrum, & Sy- 
mem de Cancell. Gyonem de Cygony, Galfridum de Mar- 
un, & fratres ejus, Philippum Markum, & fratres ejus, 
| © Galfridum nepotem ejus, & totam ſequelam eorundem. 


LIX. Et ſtatim poſt pacis reformationem, amovebimus de 


| regno, omnes alienigenas milites, baliſtarios, ſervientes ſti- 


| pendiarios, qui venerint cum equis & armis ad nocumentum 
| reg. g 


LX. Si quis fuerit diffeifitus, vel elongatus per nos, fine 
lgali judicto partum fuorum, de terris, caſtallis, libertatibus, 
el jure ſuo, ſtatim ca ei reſtituemus; & ſi contentio ſuper 
hoc orta fuerit, tunc inde fiat per judicium viginti quinque 
bhironum, de quibus fit mentio inferius in ſccuritate pacis. 


XI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis diflerfitus 
ſurit, vel elongatus, fine legali judicio partum ſuorum per 
laricam, regem patrem noftrum, vel per Ricardum regem 
barem noſtrum, que in manu noſtra habebimus, vel que alu 
nent, que nos oporteat warantizare reſpectum habemus 
que ad communem terminem cruce- ſignatorum. Exceptis 
lis de quibus placitum motum fuit, vel inquiſitio facta per 
preceptum noſtrum, ante ſuſceptionem erucis noſtre; cum 
tem redierimus de peregrinatione noſtra, vel fi forte re- 
manſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra, ſtatim inde plenam juſtici- 
am echibebimus. ES | 


EXIT. Eundem autem reſpe&um habebimus. ---o de fo- 
reſtis'deafforeſtandis, quas Henricus pater noſter vel Ricar- 
dus frater noſter aftorettaverunt, & de cuſtodiis terrarum que 
ſunt de alieno feodo, cujuſmodi, cuſtodias hucuſque pabui— 
mus, occaſione feodi quod aliquis de nobis tenuit per Serv1- 
tium militare, & de abbatiis que fundate fuerint in feodo al- 

eus quam noſtro, in quibus dominus feodi dixerit fe jus 
babere; & cum redierimus, vel fi remanſerimus a peregri— 
natione noſtra, ſuper hiis conquerentibus plenam juſticiam 


Py 


ſtatim exhibebimus. þ 


„ LXIII. Nullus capiatur nec impriſonetur, propter appel- 
i, lun femine, de morte alterius, quam viri ſui, 


LXIV. Omnes fines qui injuſte & contra legem terre facti 
ſunt nobiſcum, & omnia amerciamenta facta injuſte & con- 
ra legem terre, omnino condonentur, vel fiat inde per judi- 
dum viginti quinque baronum de quibus fit mentio inferi- 
us in ſecuritate pacis, vel per judicium majoris partis corun- 
dem, una cum predicto Stephano Cantuarienſi archiepiſcopo, 
L nterefle poterit, & aliis quos ſecum ad hoc vocare voluc- 
it; & ft intereſſe non poterit, nichilominus procedat nego- 


4 


(;) [By king Richard our brother.] 
;ds (6) [ Unleſs they were our demeſne woods. ] h 
the (7) 54. [No freeman for the future ſhall give or fell any 


5 Their names, according to M. Paris, were, the earls of Clare, Albe- 
rale, Glouceſter, Wincheſter, Hereford, earl Roger, ear! Robert, earl 
; Teſcall, junior, Robert Fitzwalter, ſenior, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de 
wir BY © Hugh Bigod, William de Munbray, the mayor of London, Gilbert 
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ce charters of the kings of England for the advowſon, or 


are entitled to it by ancient tenure, may have the cuſtody 
of them, when void, as they ought to have. 


* EV. All woods that have been taken into the forefts (5) 
in our own time, ſhall forthwith be laid out again (6), 
and the like ſhall be done with the rivers that have been 
taken or fenced in by us, during our reign. 


* EVI. All evil cuſtoms concerning foreſts, warrens, and 
foreſters, warreners, ſheriffs, and their officers, rivers, and 
their keepers, ſhall forthwith be enquired into in each 
county, by twelve knights of the ſame ſhire, choſen by 
the moſt creditable pertons in the fame county, and upon 
oath ; and, within torty days atter the ſaid inqueſt, be 
utterly aboliſhed, ſo as never to be reſtored (7). 


* LVE. We will immediately give up all hoſtages and 
engagements, delivered unto us by our Engliſh fubjects, 
as ſecurities for their keeping the peace, and yielding us 
faithful ſervice. 


* EVIL. We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks 
the relations of Gerard de Athyes, ſo as that for the fu— 
ture they ſhall have no bailiwick in England. We will 
alſo remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon 
de Canceles, Gyon de Cygony, Geoffrey de Martyn, and 
his brothers; Philip Mark, and his brothers, and his ne- 
phew Geoffrey, and their whole retinue. 


% LIX. And as ſoon as peace is reſtored, we will ſend out 
of the kingdom all foreign foldiers, croſsbow-men, and 
ſtipendiaries, who are cone with horſes and arms, to the 
injury of our pcople. | | 


* EX. If any one hath, been diſpoſſeſſed, or deprived by 

us without the legal judgment of his peers, of his lands, 

caſtles, liberties or right, we will forthwith reſtore them 
to him; and if any difpute ariſes upon this head, let the 
matter be decided by five and twenty barons. hereafter 
mentioned d, tor the preſervation of the peace. 


* EXL. As for all thoſe things. of which any perſon has 
without the legal judgment of his peers been diſpofſefled 
or deprived, either by king Henry our father, or our 
brother king Richard, and which we have in our hands, 
or are poſſeſſed by others, and we are bound to warrant 
and make good, we ſhall have a reſpite, till the term uſa- 
ally allowed the croiſes; excepting thoſe things about 
which there 1s a ſuit depending, or whereof an inqueſt 
hath been made by our order, before we undertook the 
cruſade. But when we return from our . pilgrimage, or 
if we do not perform it, we will immediately cauſe full 
juſtice to be adminiſtered therein. 


Lg 
LAY 


* LE XII. The fame reſpite we ſhall have for diſafforeſting 
the foreſts, which Henry our father, or our brother Rich- 
ard have afforeſted; and for the wardſhip of the lands 
which are in another's fee, in the ſame manner as we have 
hitherto enjoyed thoſe wardſhips, by reaſon of a fee held 
of us by knight's ſervice; and for the abbies founded in 
any other fee than our own, in which the lord of rhe fee 
claims a right : and when we return trom our pilerimage, 
or if we ſhould not perform it, we will immediately ac 
full juſtice to all the complainants in this behalf. 


c LXIII. No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned, upon the 
appeal of a woman, for the death of any other man than 


her huſband. 


c 


Lad 


0 


La) 


& LXIV. All unjuſt and illegal fines, and all amerciaments 
impoſed unjuſtly, and contrary to the law of the land, ſhall 
be entirely forgiven, or elſe be left to the deciſion of the 
<« five and twenty barons hereafter mentioned for the preler- 
6 vation of the peace, or of the major part of them, toge- 
c ther with the aforeſaid Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
&« ry, if he can be preſent, and others whom he ſhall think 
e fit to take along with him: and if he cannot be preſent, 


c 


La) 


c 


La 


more of his land, but ſo that out of the refidue, the ſervice 
due to the lord of the fee may be ſufficiently performed. | 


de Laval, Robert de Roſs, the conſtable of Cheſter, Richard de Petci, 
ohn Fitzrobert, William Malet, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Munbray, 
illaam de Huntingfield, Richard de Muntfichet, William de Albiney, 
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tium ſine eo. Ita quod, ſi aliquis vel aliqui, de predictis vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus, fuerint in fimili querela, amovean- 
tur, quantum ad hoc judicium, & alit loco illorum per refi- 
duos de eiſdem viginti quinque tantum ad hoc faciendum 
electi, & jurati ſubſtituantur. | 


LXV. Si nos diffaifivimus, vel elongavimus, Walenſes de 
terris, vel libertatibus, vel rebus aliis, fine legali judicio pa- 
rium ſuorum, eis ſtatim reddantur ; & fi contentio ſuper hoc 
orta fuerit, tunc inde fiat in marchia per judicium parium 
ſuorum ; de tenementis Anglie, ſecundum legem Angle, de 
tenementis Wallie, ſecundum legem Wallie, de tenementis 
marchie, ſecundum legem marchie : idem facient Walen- 
ſes nobis & noſtris. | 


LXVI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis Walen— 
fium diſſaiſitus fuerit, vel elongatus, fine legali judicio pari- 
um ſuorum, per Henricum regem patrem noſtrum vel 
Ricardum regem fratrem noſtrum, que nos in manu noſtra 
habemus, vel que alii tenet, que nos oporteat warantizare, 
reſpectum habebimus uſque ad communem terminum cruce- 
ſignatorum: illis exceptis de quibus placitum motum fuit 
vel inquiſitio facta per preceptum noſtrum, ante ſuſceptio- 
nem crucis noſtre; cum autem redierimus, vel ſi forte reman- 
ſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra, ſtatim eis inde plenam juſti- 
ciam exhibebimus, ſecundum leges Walenſium, & partes 
predictas. | 


EXVII. Nos reddemus filium Lewelini ſtatim, & omnes 
obſides de Wallia, & cartas que nobis liberate fucrunt in 1e- 
cCuritatem pacis. | 7 


LXVIII. Nos faciemus Alexandro regi Scottorum, de ſo- 
roribus ſuis & obſidibus reddendis, & libertatibus ſuis, & ju— 
re ſuo, ſecundum formam in qua faciemus aliis baronibus 
noſtris Anglie, niſi aliter eſſe debeat per cartas quas habemus 
de Willielmo patre ipſius, quondam rege Scottorum; & hoc 
exit per judicium parium ſuorum in curia noſtra. 


LXIX. Omnes autem iſtas conſuetudines predictas & li- 
bertates quas nos conceſſiſſimus in regno noſtro tenendas, 
quantum ad nos pertinet erga noſtros omnes de regno noſtro, 


tam clerici quam laici obſervent, quantum ad ſe pertinet erga 


ſuos. 


LXX. Cum autem pro Deo, & ad emendationem regni 
noſtri, & ad melius ſopiendam diſcordiam inter nos & baro- 
nes noſtros ortam, hec omnia predicta conceſſerimus, volen- 
tes ca mtegra & firma ſtabilitate guadere :., facimus concedi- 
mus cis ſecuritatem ſubſcriptam; videhcet quod barones ch- 
gant viginti quinque barones de regno, quos voluerint, qui 
debcant pro totis viribus ſuis, obſervare, tenere & facere oh- 
ſervari, pacem & libertates quas eis conceſſimus, & hac pre- 
ſenti carta noſtra confirmavimus. Ita ſcilicet quod ſi nos, 
vel juſticiarius noſter, vel ballivi noſtri, vel aliquis de miniſ- 
tris noſtris, in aliquo erga aliquem deliquerimus, vel ali— 
quem articulorum pacis aut ſecuritatis tranſgreſſi fuerimus, 
& delictum oſtenſum fuerit quatuor baronibus de predictis 
viginti quinque baronibus, illi quatuor barones accedant ad 
nos, vel ad juſticiarium noſtrum fi fuerimus extra regnum, 
proponentes nobis exceſſum, petent, ut exceſſem illum fine 
dilatione faciamus emendari: & fi nos exceſſum non emenda— 
verimus, vel ſi fuerimus extra regnum juſticiaris noſter non 
emendaverit, infra tempus quadraginta dierum, computan- 
dum a tempore quo monſtratum fuerit nobis, vel juſticiario 
noſtro, fi extra regnum fuerimus, predicti quatuor barones 
referent cauſam illam ad refiduos de viginti quinque baroni- 
bus, & illi viginti quinque barones cum communa totius 
terre. diſtringent & gravabunt nos modis omnibus quibus po- 
terunt, ſolicit per capitionem caſtrorum, terrarum, poſſeſſi- 
onum, & aliis modis quibus poterunt donec fuerit emenda- 
tum ſecundum arbitrium eorum; ſalva perſona noſtra, & re- 
zine noſtre, & liberorum noſtrorum, & cum fuerit emenda- 

um intendent nobis ſicut prius fecerunt. 


LXXI. Er quicunque voluerit de terra, jurit, quod ad 
predicta omnia exequenda parebit mandatis predictorum vi- 
ginti quinque baronum, & quod gravabit nos pro poſſe ſuo 
cum ipfis ; & nos publice & libere damus licentiam, jurandi 


« caſe fail in the performance of them, towards any perſon! 
“ or ſhall break through any of theſe articles of peace and 
& ſecurity, and the offence is notified to four barons, cholci: | 
“ out of the five and twenty aforementioned, the 1aid fou 
«© barons fhall repair to us, or our juſticiary if we are ont ot 
*« the realm; and laying open the grievance, ſhall petition } 
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« the buſineſs ſhall notwithſtanding go on without 

* Bur ſo, that if one or more of the aforeſaid five and tu“ 
* ty barons be plantiffs in the ſame cauſe, they ſhaj1 be 
© afidez as to what concerns this particular affair ane Y 
5 thers be choſen in their room out of the ſaid five and Ky 0 
„ ty, and ſworn by the reſt to decide that matter. As 


„ LXV. If we have diſſeiſed or diſpoſſeſſed the Wah 
6 any lands, liberties, or other things, without the * 
“ judgment of their peers, they ſhall immediately be 19755 
6 ed to them. And if any diſpute ariſes upon this head 4 
« matter ſhall be determined in the marches, by the 1 
ment of their peers: for tenements in England, 8 KB, 
“ ing to the law of England: for tenements in Wale .. 
“ cording to the law of Wales: the ſame ſhall the Wag, 
* do to us and our ſubjects, ” 


* LXVI. As for all thoſe things, of which any Wäaßg 
* man hath, without the legal judgment of his peers, bat, 
6 ciflexted or deprived, by king Henry our father, a 8 
* brother king Richard, and which we either have in x 
* hands, or others are poſtefled of, and we are obliped :, 
% warrant it; we ſhall have a reſpite till the time general 
allowed the croites : excepting thoſe things about which 
a ſuit is depending, or whercot an inqueſt hath been made 
„ by our order, before we undertook the cruſade. B55 
“When we return, or if we ſtay at home and do not pet: 
form our pilgrimage, we will immediately do them ful 
** juſtice according to the laws of the Welſh, and of the yur 
« aforc-mcntioned, | 


% EXVII. We will without delay diſmiſs the ſon of Ie. 
« wellin, and all the Welſh hoſtages, and releaſe them fro 
* the engagements they entered into with us for the preſer- 


6 vation of the peace. 


* LXVIII. We ſhall treat with Alexander king of Scot; 
concerning the reſtoring of his fiſters and hoſtages, oh 
« his right and liberties, in the ſame form and manner as 
« we ſhall do to the reſt of our barons of England; unleß 
& by the engagements which his father William, late king of 
Scots, had entered into with us it ought to be otherwiſe; 


and this ſhall be left to the determination of his peers in | 


$6 Our court. 


% LXIX. All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties which! 
* we have granted, to be holden in our kingdom, as much | 


as it bekongs to us towards our people; all our ſubjects, 


«© as well clergy as laity, ſhall obſerve as far as they arc 


* concerned towards their dependents. 


* EXX. And, whereas for the honour of God, and the amend- 


«© ment of our kingdom, and for quieting the diſcord that has 
+ ariſen between us and our barons, we have granted all the | 
things aforeſaid ; willing to render them firm and laſting, we | 
do give and grant our ſubjects the following ſecurity ; name 
« ly, that the barons may chooſe five and twenty barons ot the | 


* kingdom, whom they think convenient, who fhall take care, 
with all their might, to hold and obſerve, and cauſe to be 
* obſerved, the peace and liberties we have granted them, and 


« by this our preſent charter confirmed. So as that, if we, 


„ our juſticiary, our bailiffs, or any of our officers, ſhall in any 


“ to have it redreſſed without delay; and if it is not te- 


& qrefled by us, or, if we ſhould chance to be out of the 
realm, if it is not redreſſed by our juſticiary within forty | 
* days, reckoning from the time it has been notified to us, 


& or to our juſticiary, if we ſhould be out of the realm; the 


ce four barons aforctaid, ſhall lay the cauſe before the reſt | 


6 of the five and twenty barons; and the. ſaid five and twenty 
© barons, together with the community of the whole king- 
dom, ſhall diſtrain and diſtreſs us all the ways poſſible; 
6 namely, by ſcizing our caſtles, lands, poſſeſſions, and in 
* any other manner they can, till the grievance is redrefled 
according to their pleaſure, ſaving harmleſs our own bel. 


„ ſon, and the perſon of our queen and children; and ub 


it is redrefled, they ſhall obey us as before. 


% XXI. And any perſon whatſoever in the kingdom ma 
5 ſwear, that he will obey the orders of the five and went) 
* barons aforeſaid, in the execution of the premiſſes, and | 
that he will diſtreſs us, jointly with them, to the utmoſt o 
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ailibet qui jurare voluerit, & nulli unquam jurare prohibe- 
eu | 
bimus. 

LXXII. Omnes autem illos de terra qui per ſe & ſponte 
ſua noluerint jurare viginti quinque baronibus de diſtringendo 


& oravando nos cum eis, faciemus jurare eoſdem de mandato 


noſtro, ficut predictum eſt. 


LXXIII. Et fi aliquis de viginti quinque baronibus de- 


ceſſerit, vel a terra receſſerit, vel aliquo alio modo impedi- 
tus fuerit, quo minus iſta predicta poffent exequi, qui refidui 


fuerint de predictis viginti quinque baronibus, cligant alum 
loco ipſius, pro arbitrio ſuo, qui ſimili modo erit juratus quo 


& ceteri. 


LXXIV. In omnibus autem, que iſtis viginti quinque ba- 


| ;onibus committuntur exequenda, | forte ipfi viginti quinque 


:eſentes fuerint, & inter ſe ſuper re aliqua ditcordaverint, 


nch aliqui ex eis ſummoniti, nolint, vel nequeant intereſſe, 


tum habeatur & firmum, quod major pars corum qui pre- 


ſentes fuerint providerit, vel preceperit, ac ſi omnes viginti 
| quinque in hoc conſenſiſſent, & predicti viginti quinque ju- 
rent quod omnia antedicta fideliter obſervabunt & pro toto 
| polle {uo facient obſervari. 


LXXV. Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab aliquo, per nos, 


| nec per alium, per quod aliqua iſtarum conceſſionum & liber- 
tatum revocetur vel minuatur, & ſi aliquid tale impetratum 
| fuerit irritum fit & inane; & numquam co utemur per nos, 
nec per alium. | 


LXXVI. Et omnes malas volentates, indignationes, & 
rancores ortos inter nos & homines noſtros, clericos & laicos, 
x tempore diſcordie, plene omnibus remiſimus, & condona- 


vimus. Preteria, omnes tranſgreſſiones factas, occaſione ejuſ- 
dem diſcordie, a paſca anno regni noſtri ſextodecimo, uſque 
ad pacem reformatum, plene remiſimus omnibus clericis & 
| laicis, & quantum ad nos pertinet plene condonavimus. 


LXXVII. Et inſuper fecimus eis fieri litteras teſtimo- 
ales patentes domini Stephani Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, 
domini Henrici Dublintenfis archiepiſcopi, & epiſcoporum pre- 
ckctorum, & magiſtri Pandulfi, ſuper ſecuritate iſta, & con- 


ceſflonibus prefatis. 


LXXVIII. Quare volumus & firmiter precipimus, quod 


| Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & quod homines in regno noſtro 


habeant, & teneant, omnes prefatas libertates, jura, & con- 


ceſſiones, bene & in pace, libere & quiete, plene & integre, 


fbi & heredibus ſuis, de nobis & heredibus noſtris in omni- 


bus rebus & locis in perpetuum, ſicut predictum eſt. 


LXXIX. Juratum eſt autem tam ex parte noſtra, quam 


ex parte baronum, quod hec omnia ſuperadicta, bona fide, & 
hae malo ingenio obſervabuntur. : 


Teſtibus ſupradictis, & multis aliis. Data per manum 
noſtram in prato quod vocatur Runingmede inter Win- 
deleſor, & Stanes quinto decimo dic Junii anno regni 
noſtri ſeptimo decimo. 5 


o— Deleantur per eoſdem ita quod nos hoc ſciamus prius 
vel juſticiarius noſter ſi in Anglia non fuerimus. 


So Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus, & eodem modo 


de juſticia exhibenda, De foreſtis deafforeſtandis vel remenſu- 


ris foreſtis. 


= Parium ſuorum in Angl. vell in Wallia. 
Guadere in perpetuum.— 


Examined and compared with the original in the Cottoni- 
an library, | 


By David Caſsley, 
deputy librarian, 
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his power; and we give public and free liberty to any one 
that will ſwear to them, and never hall hinder any per- 
ſon from taking the ſame oath. 


% EXXIL As for all thoſe of our ſubje&s, who will nor, 
of their own accord, ſwear to join the five and twenty ba- 
rons, in diſtraining and diftreſſing us, we will iſſue our or- 
der to make them take the ſame oath, aforeſaid. 


*© LXXIII. And if any one of the five and twenty barons 

dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is hindered any 

other way, from putting the rhings atorcſaid in execution; 

the reſt of the ſaid five and twenty barons may chooſe ano 
ther in his room, at their diſcretion, who ſhall be ſworn ir 

like manner as the reſt; 


„ LXXIV. In all things that are committed to the charge 
of theſe five and twenty barons, if, when they are all aflem- 
bled together, they ſhould happen to diſagree about any 
matter; or ſome of them, when ſummoned, will not, 
or cannot come, whatever is agreed upon, or cnjoyned by 
the major part of thoſe who are preſent, ſhall be reputed - 
as firm and valid, as if all the five and twenty had given 
their conſent, and the aforeſaid five and twenty ſhall ſwear, 
that all the premiſſes they ſhall faithfully obſerve, and 
caule with all their power to be obſerved; 


* LXXV. And wewill not, by ourſelves, or others, pro- 
cure any thing, whereby anv of theſe conceſſions and li- 
berties be revoked, or leflencd ; and if any ſuch thing 
be obtained, let it be null and void; neither ſhall we ever 
make uſe of it, either by ouriclves, or any other. 


„ EXXVL. And all the ill will, anger, and malice, that 
hath ariſen between us and our ſubjects, of the clergy and 
laity, from the firſt breaking out of the diſſenſion between 
us, we do fully remit, and forgive. Moreover all treſpafles_ 
occaltoned by the ſaid diflenfion, from Eaſter in the fix- 
tecnth year of our reign, till the reſtoration of peace and 
tranquillity, we hereby cntirely remit, to all, clergy- as 
well as laity, and as far as in us lies, do fully forgive, 


*& LXXVII. We have moreover granted them our letters 
patents teſtimonial of Stephen, lord archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Henry, lord archbiſhop of Dublin, and the bi— 
ſhops aforeſaid, as alſo of maſter Pandulph, for the fecu- 
rity and conccſhons aforeſaid. 


„ LXXVIII. Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the 
church of England be free, and that all men in our king- 
dom, have and hold, all the aforeſaid liberties, rights, 
and conceſſions, truly and peaccably, freely and quietly, 
fully and wholly, to themſelves and their heirs, of us and 
our heirs, in all things and places for ever, as is aforeſaid. 


„ LXXIX. It is alſo ſworn, as well on our part, as on the 


part of the barons, that all the things aforeſaid ſhall faith- 
fully and ſincerely be obſerved.“ 


Given under our hand, in the preſence of the witnefles 
above named, and many others, in the meadow called 
Runingmede, between Windeleſore and Stanes, the 1 5tÞ. 
day of June, in the 17th year of our reign, 

4 0---S0 as we are firſt acquainted therewith, or our juſti- 

ciary, if we ſhould not be in England. 


5 ---o And in the ſame manner, about adminiſtring quſ- 
tice, dcafforeſting the foreſts, or letting them continue. 
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Either in England or Wales. 


6 ,. For ever. 


There are two copies of this charter in the Cotton library, which are as old as the time of king John. One has ſtill the 
broad ſeal, though ſome of it was melted by the flames, which, on October 23, 1731, conſumed part of the above- 
mentioned library, and which alſo made a few letters of the charter not legible: but they were ſupplied out of the other 
by the learned Mr. David Caſsley, from whoſe copy this is printed; and are diſtinguiſhed above by Lalic Letters. 

oth charters were viſibly writ by the ſame hand. That which hath no ſeal, has two ſlits at the bottom, from which, 
without queſtion, hung two ſcals,---The few words printed here at the end, are placed ſo in che original, and referred 


to by the ſame marks. 


The 


The Charter of Foreſts granted by king Jon, to his ſubjects in the year I21 ob, 
OHANNES dei gratia, rex Angliæ, &c. Sciatis quod “ OHN, by the grace of God, king of Englang, K 


intuitu dei & pro ſalute animæ noſtræ & animarum ante- 
ceſſorum & ſucceflorum, ad exaltationem ſanctæ eccleſiæ, & 
emendationem regni noſtri; ſpontanea & bona voluntate noſ- 
tra dedimus, & conceſhmus pro nobis & heredibus noſtris, 
has libertates ſubſcriptas, habendas & tenendas in regno noſ- 
tro Angliæ in perpetuum. | 


I. In primis omnes foreſtæ quas rex Henricus avus noſter 
afforeſtavit, videantur per probos & legales homines; & ſi 
boſcum aliquem alium quam ſuum dominicum, afforeſtaverit 
ad damnum illius cujus boſcus fuerit, ſtatim deafforeſtetur. 
Et ſi boſcum ſuum proprium afforeſtaverit, remaneat foreſta, 
falva communia de herbagio & rebus aliis in cadem foreſta, 
illis qui eam prius habere conſueverunt. 


II. Homines qui manent extra foreſtam, non veniant de 
cætero coram juſticiariis noſtris de foreſta, per communes ſub- 
monitiones; niſi ſint in placito, vel plegii alicujus vel ali— 


quorum qui attachiati ſunt propter foreſtam: omnes autem 


boſci qui fuerunt afforeſtati per regem Richardum fratrem 
noſtrum, ſtatim deafforeſtentur; niſi fuerint dominici boſci 
noſtri. | 
III. Archiepiſcopi, epiſcopi, abbates, priores, comites, ba- 
rones, milites, & libere tenentes, qui boſcos habent in foreſta, 
habeant boſcos ſuos ficut eos habuerunt tempore primæ coro- 
nationis prædicti regis Henrici avi noſtri; ita quod quiett 
ſint in perpetuum de omnibus purpreſturis, vaſtis & aflartis 
factis in illis boſcis poſt illud tempus, uſque ad principium 
ſecundi anni coronationis noſtre. Et qui de cætero vaſtum, 
purpreſturam, vel aſſartum facient fine licentia noſtra in illis 
boſcis, de vaſtis, purpreſturis, & aflartis reſpondeant, 


IV. Regardatores noſtri eant per foreſtas, ad faciendum 
regardum, ficut fieri conſuevit tempore prime coronationis 
predicti regis Henrici avi noſtri, & non aliter. 


V. Inquiſitio vel viſus de expeditatione canum exiſtentium 
in foreſta de cætero fiat, quando fieri debet regardurn ; ſcili— 
cet de tertio anno in tertium annum; & tunc fiat per viſum 
& teſtimonium legalium hominum, & non aliter. Et ille cu— 
jus canis inventus fuerit tunc non expeditatus, pro miſericor- 
dia det tres ſolidos; & de cætero nullus bos capiatur pro ex- 
peditatione. Talis autem expeditatio ſit per aſſiſam commu— 
niter, quod tres ortelli aſcindantur- de pede anteriort fine 
poleta. Non expeditentur canes de cetero, niſi in locis ubi 
expeditari ſolent tempore prime coronationis predicti Hen- 
rici regis avi noſtri. 


VI. Nullus foreſtarius vel bedellus, faciat de cætero ſco- 
tallum, vel colligat garbas, vel avenam, vel bladum aliud, 
vel agnos, vel porcellos, nec aliquam collectam faciat ; & 
per viſum & facramentum duodecim regardatorum, quando 
tacient regardum, tot foreſtarii ponantur ad foreſtas cuſto- 
diendas, quot ad illas cuſtodiendas, rationabiliter viderint 


ſufhcere. - 


VII. Nullum ſuanimotum de cetero teneatur in regno 
noſtro, nift ter in anno; videlicet in principio quindecim die- 
rum ante feftum ſancti Michaelis, quando agiſtatores veniunt 
ad agiſtandum dominicos boſcos, & circa feſtum ſancti Mar— 
tini quando agiſtatores noſtri debent accipere panagium ſuum. 
Et ad iſta duo ſuanimota, convenient foreſtarii, viridarii, & 
agiſtatores; & nullus alius per diſtrictionem. Et tertium ſua— 
nimotum teneatur in initio XV dierum ante feſtum ſancti 
Johannis Baptiſtæ pro fœnatione beſtiarum noſtrarum; & ad 
iſtum ſuanimotum convenient foreſtarii, viridarii, & non 
ali per diſtrictionem. 


2 The foreſts belonged originally to the crown, and the kings had granted 
ſeveral parts and parcels to private men, who had grubbed them up and made 
them arable or paſture. But vet all that was thus grubbed was ſtill called 
foreſt. Theſe foreſts belonging to the king as his own demeſnes, or as the 
ſovereign lord, were a continual ſource of vexatious ſuits, as well againſt thoſe 
which held them of the king, as againſt the neighbouring freemen under pre- 
tence of the rights of the crown. | 

> As it is to be found in Matthew Paris, p. 2 50. 
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was oppreſſed under pretence of preferving the royat foreſts. 


VII 


annu 
| ament 
ſentati 
4 tut; P 
| Know ye, that for the honour of God, and . bus 1 
health of our ſoul, and the ſouls of our anceſtors and * | 
ceſſors, and for the exaltation of holy church, and jg; :, 
reformation of our kingdom, we have of our free No 1X; 


good will given and granted for us and our heirs, rh. betta! 
berties hereafter ſpecified, to be had and obſerved in i 


\K 


ul 


kingdom of England for ever. X. 
WE { duc 
* I. Imprimis, all the foreſts made by our grandf,;,., dere 8 
king Henry, ſhall be viewed by honeſt and lawtul men: is pr 
and if he turned any other than his own proper woods ine ber he 
foreſts, to the damage of him whoſe wood it was, it fu inde o 
forthwith be laid out again and disforeſted. And if 
turned his own woods into foreſt, they ſhall remain i Xl. 
ſaving the common of paſture to ſuch as were form), ation 
wont to have it. optio: 
| ami p 
* II. Is the LIL and LV. of the great charter put inte Fa 50 
one chapter. aum 
un aut 
XII 
| baro v. 
E foreſta 
„II. The archbi ſhops, abbors, catls, barre, Miſe vi 
The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, baro»s, ee vide 
knights, and tree tenants, who have woods in any fore Wei fac 
ſhall have their woods as they had them at the time oc WM 
the firſt coronation of our grandfather king Henry, ſo a; XII 
they thall be diſcharged tor ever of all purpreſturesc, faciat! 
waſtes and aſfarts %, made in thoſe woods, after that time, rolene 
to the beginning of the ſecond year of our coronation; Num ar 
and thoſe who for the time to come ſhall make waſſe, pur. tt ad! 
preſture or aſſart in thoſe woods without our licence, 1h:j1 WF 
anſwer for them ©. XI 
| | [:ccipit 
* IV. Our inſpectors or viewers ſhall go through the Non; 
foreſts to make a view, as it was wont to be at the time s (i; 
of the firſt coronation of our ſaid grandfather king Henr', Mb 
and not otherwiſe. | EX, 
de feue 
% V. The inquiſition, or view for lawing f of dogs which Nag: 
are kept within the foreſt, for the future ſhall be when the | narie 
view is made, that is, every three years, and then ſhall be Naup 
done by the view and teſtimony of lawful men, and not um, f 
otherwiſe; and he whoſe dogs at ſuch time ſhall be tound Wifi de 
unlawed, ſhall be puniſhed three ſhillings ; and for the fü Whreviun 
ture, no one ſhall be taken for lawing, and ſuch lawing WEariren 
ſhall be according to the common affize ; namely, the Wlcrndur 
three claws of the dog's forefoot ſhall be cut off, or the Han, 
ball of the foot taken out. And from hencetorward dogs ]Wcapiati 
ſhall not be lawed, unleſs in ſuch places where they were 0lcbat 


4 

l 
. 
b DULCAN 


wont to be lawed in the time of 


king Henry our grand- 
father. | 


Ivivant, 
um 5 


«© VI. No foreſter or bedel ® for the future, ſhall make. ant aum: 


ale. ſhots , or collect ſheaves of corn, or oats, or other 


grain, or lambs, or pigs; nor ſhall make any gathering XV. 
whatſoever, but by the view and oath of twelve inſpec- uno 
tors; and when they make their view, ſo many foretiers Wh pac 
ſhall be appointed to keep the foreſts as they thall reaton- Hes cet 
ably think ſufficient, 
% VII. No ſwainmote for the time to come ſhall be holcen XV 
in our kingdom oftner than thrice a year; that is to Jay, elta fi 
in the beginning of fifteen days before Michaelmas, h. We teu 
the agiſters, come to agiſt the demeſne woods; and abou! Fenatic 
the teaſt of St. Martin, when our agiſters are to receive ulat 
their pannage!; and in thoſe two ſwainmotes, the foren ea 
ters, verderers, and agiſters ſhall meet, and no other b. placita 
compulſion or diſtreſs; and the third ſwajamote ſhall be 
holden in the beginning of the fifteen days before the fend 
of St. John Baptiſt, concerning the fawning of our docs; : 
and at this ſwainmote ſhall meet the foreſters and verdercks. RV] 
and no others ſhall be compelled to be there. wy n 
net e 
© 1, e. Encroachments upon the king's lands. Cerici 


4 i. e. Grubbing up wood, and making. it arable, without licenſe. 
0 Every article of this charter is a clear evidence how much the ſubject 


Cutting off their claws, &c. 

& Bailiff of the foreſt, 

b That is, taking ale to excuſe the offender. 
Money for the feeding of bogs' with malt in the king's foreſts. 
Money for the feeding of hogs with maſt in the king's forelts. 
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VIII. Et præterea fingulis quadraginta diebus, per totum 
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VIII. And furthermore, every forty 


days throughout 


num convenient viridarii & foreſtarii ad videndum attachi- © the year, the verderers and foreſters ſhall meet tc View 
amenta de foreſta tam de viridi quam de venatione, per præ- * the attachments of the foreſt, as well of vert k, as veni- 
ęentationem ipſorum fore ſtariorum, & coram ipfis attachien- * ſon, by preſentment of the foreſters themſelves „and they 
tur; prædicta autem ſuanimota non tencantur, niſi in comita- © who committed the offences, ſhall be forced to appear be- 
| Gus in quibus teneri conſueverunt. * fore them: but the aforeſaid ſwainmotes ſhall be holden 
5 © put in ſuch counties as they were wont to be holden. 

Ix. Unuſquiſque liber homo agiſtet boſcum ſuum in fo- IX. Every freeman ſhall agiſt! his word in the foreſt at 
| fa pro voluntate ſua, & habeat panagium ſuum. his pleaſure, and ſhall receive his pannage. 

x. Concedimus etiam quod unuſquiſque liber homo poſ- KX. We grant alſo, that every freeman may drive. his 
gt ducere porcos ſuos per dominicum boſcum noſtrum, li- ** hogs through our demeſne woods, treely and without im- 
bere & fine impedimento; & ad agiſtandum eos in boſcis ** pediment, and may agiſt them in his own woods, or elſe- 
| fvis propriis, vel alibi ubi voluerit. Et fi porci alicujus li- © where, as he will: and if the hogs of any freeman ſhall 
E ori hominis una nocte pernoctaverint in foreſta noſtra, non * remain one night in our foreſts, he ſhall not be troubled 
Inde occaſionetur, ita quod aliquid de ſuo perdat. ſo as to loſe any thing for it. b 
xl. Nullus de eetero amittat vitam vel membra pro ve- * XI. No man for the time to come ſhall loſe life or limb 
eatione noſtra ; ſed ſi aliquis captus fuerit & convictus de © for taking our veniſon ; but if any one be ſeized and co 
Ieaptione venationis, graviter redimatur, fi habeat unde re- © victed of taking veniſon, he ſhall be gricvoufly fined "Tf 
rey poſſit, & ſi non unde redimi poffit, jaccat in priſona noſ- © he hath wherewithal to pay; and if he hath not, he Ma) 
in per annum unum & unum diem. Et ſi poſt annum © lie in our priſon a year and a day. And if after that time 
{num & unum diem plegios invenire poſſit, exeat a priſona; © he can find ſureties, he ſhall be releaſed ; if not, he ſhall 
an autem, abjuret regnum noſtrum Anglæ. | © abjure our realm of England. ; 

XII. Quincunque archiepiſcopus, epiſcopus, comes vel * XII. Ir ſhall be lawful for every archbiſhop, biſhop 
baro veniens ad nos per mandatum noſtrum, tranfierit per © earl or baron, coming to us by our command Ane pafling 
poreſtam noſtram, licet illi capere unum vel duas beſtias per ““ through our foreſt, to take one or two dear by view of the 
riſum foreſtarii fi præſens fuerit; fin autem faciat cornari, © foreſter, if preſent, if not, he ſhall cauſe a horn to be 
pe videatur hoc furtive facere : item licet in redeundo idem © founded, left he ſhould ſeem to ſteal them. Alſo in their 
[cs facere, ficut prædictum eſt, | | return, it ſhall be lawful for them to do the ſame thing. 

XIII. Unuſquiſque liber homo de cetero fine occaftione, r XIII. Every freeman for the ſuture may erect a mill 
[ficiat in boſco ſuo vel in terra ſua, quam habet in foreſta © in his own wood, or upon his own land, which he harh in 
molendium, vivarium, ſtagnum, marleram, foſſatum vel ter- „ the foreſt; or make a warren, or pond, a marlpit or ditch 
nam arabilem, extra co-opertum in terra arabili, ita quod non * or turn it into arable, without the covet in the arable land, 
git ad nocumentum alicujus vicini. *© fo as it be not to the detriment of his neighbour. 
| XIV. Unuſquiſque liber homo habeat in boſcis ſuis ærias * XIV. Every freeman may have in his woods the avrics }- 
ſaccipitrum, ſupervariorum, falconum, aquilarum & heiro- „ of hawks, of ſpar-hawks, falcons, eagles, and herons ; 
num; & habeant ſimiliter mel quod inventum fuerit in boſ- “ and they ſhall have likwiſe the honey which ſhall be found 
ais ſuis. | © in their woods; | 

XV. Nullus foreſtarius de cetero, qui non fit foreſtarius * XV. No foreſter for the future, who is not a foreſter 

de feudo, reddens firmam nobis pro balliva ſua, capiate che- „ in fee, paying us rent for his office, ſhall take cheminage mn; 
maggium, ſcilicit pro careta per dimidiam annum, duos * that is to ſay, for every cart two pence for half a year, and 
[narios, & per alium dimidium duos denarios ; & pro cquo, * for the other half year two pence; and for a horſe that car- 
[qui portrait ſummagium, per dimidium annum, unum obo- © ries burthens, for half a year a halfpenny, and for the other 
um, & per alium dimidium annum, unum obolum ; & non ““ half year a haltpenny ; and then only of thoſe, who come 
u de illis, qui extra ballivam ſuam tanquam mercatores © ag buyers, out of their bailiwick, to buy underwood, tim- 
ſreniunt, per licentium ſuam in ballivam ſuam, ad buſcam, * ber, bark, or charcoal, to carry it to fell in other places, 
Imciceminm, corticem, vel carbonem emendum, & alias du- * where they will: and for the time to come there hail be 
cendum ad vendendum ubi voluerint. Et de nulla careta © no cheminage taken for any other cart or carriage-horſe, 
aa, vel ſummagio, aliquod cheminagium capiatur; non © unleſs in thoſe places where anciently it was wont, and 
[upiatur cheminagium, nifi in locis illis, ubi antiquitus capi * ought to be taken; but they who carry wood, bark, or 
lolcbat & debuit : illi autem qui portant ſuper dorſum ſuum, * coal upon their backs to ſell, though they get their live- 
| buſcam, corticem vel carbonem ad vendendum, quam v1s inde „ lihood by it , ſhall for the future pay no cheminage but 
rant, nullum de cætero dent cheminagium de boſcis alio- © for paſſage through the woods of other men, no che- 
tum; nullum detur cheminagium foreſtariis noſtris præter- ““ minage ſhall be given to our foreſters, but only in our 
quam de dominicis boſcis noſtris. „ On woods. | 

XVI. Omnes utlagati pro foreſta a tempore regis Henrici «© XVI. All perſons outlawed for offences committed in 
a noltri, uſque ad primam coronationem noſtram, veniant © our foreſts from the time of king Henry our grandfather, 
| acl pacenn ſine impedimento, & ſalvos plegios inveniant quod „ until our firſt coronation, may reverſe their outlaweries 
de cætero non forisfacient nobis de foreſta noſtra. without impediment, but ſhall find pledges that for the 
| „ future they will not forteit to us ® in our foreſt; 

XVII. Nultus caſtellanus vel alius teneat placitum de fon: „ XVII. No caſtellan or other perſon ſhall hold pleas of 
felt five de viridi five de venatione ; ſed quilibet foreſtarius * the foreſt, whether concerning vert or veniſon : bur every 

e teudo attachiet placita de foreſta, tam de viridi quam de * foreſter in fee ſhall attach pleas of the foreft ®, as well 
ſenstione, & ea prefentet viridariis provinciarum; & cum #* concerning vert as veniſon, and ſhall preſent the pleas or 
MOulata fuerint, & ſub figillis viridariorum incluſa, præſenten- offences to the verderers of the ſeveral counties; and when 
tur capitalt foreſtario cum in partes illas venerit ad tenendum “ they ſhall be enrolled and ſealed under the ſeals. of the 
Paclta foreſtæ. & coram eo terminentur. « yerdercrs, they ſhall be preſented to the chief toreſter, 
| | ce when he ſhall come into thoſe parts, to hold pleas of the 
« forcſt, and ſhall be determined before him. 
XVIII. Omnes autem conſuetudines prædictas & libertates, &« XVIII. And all the cuſtoms and liberties aforcſaid, 
as nos conceſſimus in regno tenendas, quantum ad nos per- which we have granted to be holden in our kingdom 3 
det erga noſtros, omnes de regno noſtro, tam laici quam “ as much as belongs to us towards our vaſſals, all of out 
"71 obſeryent, quantum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos. «© kingdom, as well laicks as clerks, ſhall obſerve as much 
| | 5 as belongs to them towards their vaſlals P.“ | 

i aka the offences that have been committed in cutting wood, or kil- „ That is, commit no offence, Dr Brady. 5 

Per. o May ſeize the body or goods of the offenders to make them appear. 

e Fat is, take in his neighbour's cattle to feed, „ There is no original of this charter extant, nor any copy older tian the 


firſt of Henry III. 
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[1216] | 

raſſed with divers, and, for the molt part, un- 
connected events. Were I to dwell upon every the leaſt re- 
markable incident during the long adminiſtration of Henry III. 
I ſhould rather tire the reader, than give him any clear know- 
ledge of the affairs of thoſe days. I ſhall confine myſelf there- 
fore to certain principal heads, which are, as it were, the ſub- 
ſtance of what happened in this reign. Firſt, I ſhall endeavour 
to repreſent the ſtate of the kingdom, the particular genius of 
the King, and the character and pernicious deſigns of his mi- 
niſters. Secondly, will be ſhewn the inſatiable avarice and 
tyranny of the court of Rome. Thirdly, the barons league 
againſt the arbitrary and tyrannical power intended to be in- 
troduced into the kingdom. And laſtly, the barons abuſe of 
the authority they uſurped on that pretence, and the unfor- 
tunate events which rendered all their proceedings ineffectual. 
Theſe are the chief heads we are going to run over, as 
briefly as the great length of this reign will permit, and to 
which almoſt all that ſhall be ſaid will refer. 

King John left his crown to his eldeſt ſon. But the young 
prince, who was but in the tenth year of his age, was very 
uncapable of curing the diſorders of ſo diſtempered a ſtate. 
A few lords, who had firmly adhered to the ſervice of his ta- 
ther, and an army. of foreigners, whom John himſelt never 
ventured to truſt, were very unlikely inſtruments to reftore 
the royal family. There was the leſs room to hope tor fo 
favourable a turn, as almoſt all the peers of the realm, ſup— 
ported with the forces of France, appeared ſtrictly united 
againſt the family of the late king. Beſides, Lewis's great 
progreſs ſeemed to promiſe him the reduction of the whole 
kingdom. In ſpite of theſe ſeemingly inſurmountable diffi- 
culties, young Henry found in the wile and brave earl of 
Pembroke?, a loyal ſabje&, and capable withal of projecting 
and executing the greateſt deſigns. Without being diſheart— 
ened in this extremity, the generous earl undertook to raiſe 
the hopes of the honeſt Engliſh, and drive the foreigners out 
of the kingdom... | | 

As ſoon as John reſigned his laſt breath, the earl of Pem- 
broke aſſembled the lords, who had remained firm to that 
prince, and preſenting young Henry to them, made a ſpecch, 
beginning with theſe words:“ Behold our King.” Then (after 
4 ſhort pauſe) he repreſented to them, “ Though the conduct 
* of the late king gave the confederate barons a plauſtble pre- 
* tence to complain, it was not reaſonable to take the crown 
* from a family thar had worn it fo long, much leſs to give it 
to a foreigner. As king John's faults were perſonal, it 
„ would be unjuſt to inflict a puniſhment on his ſon, whoſe 
*« tender years rendered him blamelets.” He ſaid tarther, 
** The remedy uſed by the confederate barons was worſe than 
«* the diſeaſe, ſince it tended to reduce the kingdom under a 
© diſhonourable ſervitude. And therefore, in the preſent 
6e poſture of affairs, nothing was able to deliver them from 
« the impending yoke, but their firm union, under a prince 
* who was undeniably the lawful heir to the crown.“ This 
Feech met with applauſe from the whole affembly, who cried 
out with one voice, © We will have Henry for our king “.“ 
Whereupon though the earl of Cheſter © made ſome oppoſition 
(trom which however he afterwards deſiſted) a day was ap- 
pointed far the coronation. The ceremony was performed 
with little pomp, by the biſhops of Bath and Wincheſter, in 


William NMareſchall. 

d Fiat rex. Hemingiord. 

c Hemingford ſays, it was the car! of Glouceſter, But the ear!dom was 
then in the crown. Tyrrel. 

he coronation was folemnized at Glouceſter, on October 28, in the pre- 
{ence of the pope's jegate, Henry archbithop of Dublin, Peter biſhop of Win— 
cheiter, joceln of Bath, Silvitter of Worcetter, Ranulph earl of Cheſter, 
William Marthall carl of Pembroke, William de Ferrars earl of Derby, John 
Marſhall, Philip de Albiney, William Briwere, Savaric de Malolacy, with 
the abbots and priors. The. archbiſhop of Canterbury, (ſays Walter f 
Coventry) was then at Rome, ſoliciting the taking off his ſuſpcuſion. NM. 
Parts. | 
© As alſo to all the yicecomites, or ſheriffs, wardens of caſtles, &c. M. 
Paris. 

: There is a letter ſtill extant to Hugh de Lacy a baron of note, con. 


* E are going to enter upon a long reign embar- 


every day freſh occaſions of complaint. 


SECT. It; 


R III. ſurnamed of WINCHESTER. 


the preſence of an inconſiderable number of lords, with (Ga; 
the legate, who eſpouſed young Henry's intereſt to the utmog 
of his power“. King John's crown being loſt in the wa. 
ſtream, they were forced to uſe a plain circle or chaplet 4 
gold, becauſe they had neither the time nor means to mal. 
better. Before the crown was ſet on his head, the uſual gr, 
was adminiſtered to him. Then the legate, who had ever his 
maſter's intereſt in view, cauſed the young prince to do 0. 
mage to the holy ſce. It was not then proper to oppoſe the 
homage, for fear of loſing the pope's aſſiſtance and increafoo 
the difficulties Henry was probably to ſtruggle with in the By 
ginning of his reign. = 
Theſe ceremonies being over, the affembly of the lords 
who repreſented at that time the whole nation choſe th: ear 
of Pembroke guardian of the king, and declared him 1rotee. 
tor, that is, regent of the kingdom. They could not chi. 
to that high office, a perſon of greater abilities, of more 200 
for the public good, or a faſter friend to the royal family 
From the beginning of king John's reign, for whom de 
partly procured the crown by his diligence and addreſs, he had 
always remained attached to the ſervice of that prince, n. 
out ever deſerting him in his greateſt diſtreſs. This cont; 
loyalty gaining him his maſter's favour and confidence, he 
was always truſted with his ſecrets, and therefore was hette— 
qualified than any. other to be at the helm in fo tempeſttons | 
a ſeaſon. He perfectly knew the cauſe of the troubles, a! 
the intereſts and intreagues of thoſe that excited them, H. 
was not ignorant that moſt of the barons were extremely dis. 
ſatisfied with the prince they had ſent for, and upon that I 
chiefly built his hopes. The private ſubmiſſion of forty o. 
them to the king, gave him room to believe that diſſentions 
were rifing among them, and that their example would quich. 
be followed by the reft. Indecd nothing but deſpair of Pardon 
prevented the majority from deſerting prince Lewis, And] 
therefore the regent believed he had reaſon to hope, that u de. 
claration of the new king's readineſs to pardon would fn 
aiflolve the confederacy. Beſides, there was no likclihood 
that after the death of king John, ſo many lords woul! 
continue in obedience to a foreign prince, who gave they: 
In this expectation] 
the carl of Pembroke ſent letters to all the barons and corpo- 
rations in the kingdom *, to inform them of Henry's accc/ 01 
to the crown, promiſing withal great rewards to ſuch as woul! 
return to their duty f. Theſe aſſurances and the regem“ 
known probity, moving many of the confederate barons, 
they began to think ſeriouſly of making their peace with their] 
lawful ſovereign. The excommunication of prince Leut. 


publiſhed every Sunday, furniſhed them with a further, and} 
no leſs powerful motive to change. It was not poſſible but 
among all theſe lords, there were tender conſciences that wete 
concerned at following the banners of an excommunicitel 
prince. Much leſs could they bear to ſee themfelves involved 
in the ſame ſentence, what endeavours ſoever were uſed to 

move their ſcruples. So Lewis's affairs began to decline anti 
very time they ſeemed to be moſt proſperous. The raiſing the! 
ſiege at Dover contributed likewiſe very much to diiconc!! 
them. Prince Lewis frequently tried to corrupt Hubert el 
Burgh, governor of that place; but always found in tlg 
brave man a loyalty proof againſt all temptations. Force bad 
been {till leſs available; for he was repulſed with loſs in al) 3 


taining a ſafe- conduct to come and treat with the king, with a promiſe ot tis 
reſtitution of his eitate, and privileges. The earl of Pembroke's, nine 1 
affixed alone to the letter, which is dated November 18, in the fit J*+ 
of this reign, The letter runs thus: “ Rex Hugoni de Lacy flu) 
+ Mandamus vobis quod fecure & fine dilatione veniatis ad fidelnater © 
& ſervitium noſtrum, & concedimus vobis falyum conductum noſtrum u 

„ mendo ad nos & nobiſeum loquendo & inde ſalvo revertendo. Lt vol 
« feire volumus quod ft ad nos venire volueritis jura veſta & lbertates \'' 
tras, per conſilium dilectorum fidelium noſtrorum Ranulphi comitis Ces 
tric, Willielmi comitis de Ferrariis, & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum * 
gre vobis reſtituemus licet vero bone memorie Johannes pater nditte Fg 


cc 
(e 


& ahquo erga vos delinquerit ipſius delicti debemus eſſe immunes, ne- 1 
lictum ſuum aliquotenus nobis debet imputari. Et in hujus, &c. „ 


ſigillum, &c. vobis inde mittimus. Teſte comite decimo octavo die Ne, 
vembris anno regni noſtri primo.“ Pat, 1. Hen. III. NM. 16. = 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


The death of king John happening during this ſiege 


aſtaults. 
lewis hoped the governor would become more tractable. 
| He ordered him to be ſummoned again to ſurrender ; repre- 


| Caring to him, that fince by John's death, he was releaſed 
tom bis oath, he might without ſcruple ſwear fealty to a 
| .rince whom his countrymen had owned for their ſovereign, 
ind who would be glad to ſhew him marks of his eftcem. 
Hubert anſwered, the late King having left a tucceilor to whom 
bis allegiance was due, he would maintain his cauſe to the 
hit drop of his blood. Adding he could never believe, the 
eſtcem of any brave prince could be gained by a notorious 

baleneſs. Promiſes proving ineffectual, Lewis threatened Hu- 

bert to put his brother, who was in his power, to death. This 

treat made no impreſſion on the faithful governor, who con- 


tinuecl to defend with the ſame reſolution the important place 


committed to his truſt. Lewis finding he did but loſe time 
before Dover, raiſed the ſiege and inveſted the caſtle of Hert- 
trd, which made but a taint refiſtance. The taking this 
\lace gave the Engliſh lords freſh cauſe of complaint. Robert 
Fra- W. alter, claiming the cuſtody of the caſtle as belonging 
% him by ancient right, had the mortification to be denied 
ind fee a French governor placed there with troops of the 
ume nation. This injuſtice cauſed great murmurings among 
the Englith barons. They were extremely yexed to behold 
cir own inheritances given to foreigners without any regard 
o their complaints. Their diſcontent was inflamed by the 
diſcretion of ſome Frenchmen, who upbraided the Englith 
bons for traytors, declaring it was not fate to truſt them 
E ith the cuſtody of caſtles. Theſe expreſſions, added to 
hat the viſcount of Melun was reported to lay, cauſed 
:nong the Englith, and eſpecially among the nobility, an uni- 
rerſal diflatisfaction, which Lewis perceived not as yet, but 
or which he ſoon felt the effects. 
bis progreſs, he became maſter of ſome other places before 


he returned to London, where he came not till towards the 


latter end of the ycar. | 
Whilſt Lewis was improving his advantages, the regent 
omitted nothing that might ſupport the juſt rights of young 
| Henry. His firſt and as he thought moſt necellary precaution 
a the preſent juncture, was to ſend ſpeedy notice to the pope 
E of the death of King John, and the coronation of his fon, in- 
ircating him to take into his protection the young prince who 
was ſurrounded with foreign and domeſtic enemies. Inno- 
cent took care not to be wanting in what concerned his own 
intereſts. The preſervation of England, which he conſidered 
che patrumony of St. Peter and even gave it that name, was 
in danger. Wherefore he ſent freſh powers to his legate to 
mow the excommunication of the prince of France and the 
conſcderate barons. Lewis, to whom the legate communi- 
cated his new orders, ſolemnly proteſted againſt all that ſhould 
be done to his prejudice. Mean time, to prevent the new 
ccnfure from having any effect, he required all the Engliſh lords 
o renew their homage to him on a day appointed. His pro- 
ſtation hindered not the legate from executing the pope's 
orders, He held a ſynod at Briſtol, where he re-excommu- 
nicated Lewis with all the cuſtomary formalities. He thereby 
furniſhed ſome of the barons with a pretence to refuſe the ho- 
mage required by Lewis, | 
Chriſtmas approaching, both ſides agreed upon a truce dur- 
ing the holidays. Lewis made uſe of that opportunity to 


another, though much leſs numerous, at Cambridge. 
king's party propoſing that the truce ſhould be prolonged, 
Lewis at firſt refuſed to agree to it. But hearing ſoon after 
nat the pope intended to confirm in full conſiſtory the excom- 
municat ion denounced by his legate, he conſented to prolong 
he truce till a month after Eaſter. His dcfign was to go to 
Faris, and conſult the king his father s. | 
[1217] This truce was very advantageous to the earl of Pem- 
broke. He wiſely made uſe of it to reinforce his army with 
ac levies, and to gain by ſecret practices ſome of the contede- 
| {ate barons. On the contrary, it was extremely prejudicial to 
Levis, whoſe abſence gave the barons opportunity to iree 
wanſelyes from his yoke, by returning to the obedience of 
their lawful ſove eign. Several took that time to treat with 
the king. Among whom was William Marfhal, eldeſt fon 
ot the carl of Pembroke, who till then had been one of the 
molt zealous partiſans of France b. The Cinque-Ports de- 
clared likewiſe for Henry, and ſent out a fleet to oppoſe 
*v13's return. But though their fleet fought the French and 


. Walter of Coventry ſays, the pope ordered his nuncio in France to hold 
nod at Melun, and put the kingdom under an interdict, unleſs Philip 
called his fon out of England. Upon which the king preſently ordered 
in to come over, arid be himſelf in perſon at the ſynod. f 
At the ſame time came over to the king, William Longfword earl of 
iltbury, with the earls of Arundel and Warren. : 
* Mareſchal of France, a young man of great courage, whom he had uſt 


Mean while, continuing 


nold a general afltembly at Oxford, whilſt the regent held 


The 
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deſtroyed ſeveral of their ſhips, they could not hinder the 
prince's landing at Sandwich. He was ſo provoked at this 
bold attack, that he burnt the town where he landed, as be- 
ing one of the Cinque- Ports. 

Upon the expiration of the truce, the regent ſent the carl 
of Cheſter to beſiege Mont Sorrel in Leiceſterſhire, where was 
a French garriſon. The loſs of this place might have proved 
of great prejudice to Lewis, not ſo much on account of its 
importance, as becaule at ſuch a juncture it highly concerned 
him to hinder the King's party from appearing in condition to 
recover themſelves. For this reaſon Lewis thought it necel- 
Jary at any rate to raiſe the fiege. To do it effectually he put 
the earl of Perche' at the head of twenty thouſand men, with 
orders to march to the enemy. Upon the approach of this 
army the carl of Cheſter, who was not ſo ſtrong, raiſed the 
ſiege and returned to the regent. But the French general 
was not ſatisfied with this advantage. As he believed the earl 
of Pembroke unable to withſtand him, he formed the deſign 
ot beſieging I. incoln caſtle, which held out for the king though 
the city had declared for the barons k. In this march, 
the French troops committed ſuch terrible ravages, that the 
hiſtorians deſcribe them as an army of devils rather than men. 
But perhaps things are repreſented worſe than they really 
were. | | 

The caſtle of Lincoln was ot ſo great importance, that the 
regent could not reſolve to loſe it, without uſing his ntmott 
endeavours to relieve it. Whilſt the French were aftaulting; 
the caſtle with all poffible vigor, and the beſieged making as 
brave a defence, he aflembled all his forces, with a reſolution 
to run all hazards to ſavethat place. He uſed ſuch expedition 
that he advanced as far as Newark, within twelve miles of 
Lincoln, before the beſiegers were determined, whether to ex- 
pect or to meet him. They had all along hoped to take the 
caſtle, before he could draw his army together. Surprized at 
the ſudden approach of the enemy, the French general called 
a council of war to conſult what was to be done. Some were 
tor meeting the enemy, becauſe if a victory enſued, the caſtle 
would immediately ſurrender. Adding, that by going out of 
the city, they might uſe their cavalry, in which conſiſted 
their chiefeſt ſtrength, whereas they would be of no ſervice, - 
if it was reſolved to ſtay within the walls. This advice was, 
the ſafeſt, but others were of a contrary opinion. They 


athrmed, as the caſtle was reduced to extremities, it was better 


to keep within the city and continue the ſiege; that it was caſy 
to defend the walls, till the caſtle ſurrendered; after which the 
earl of Pembroke would only think of retreating, or however, 
might always be fought. This advice prevailing, all things 
were prepared for the defence of the city, whilſt the fiege &f 
the caſtle was continued, Mean time the Englith army ap- 
proaching without oppoſition, the regent caufed a body of 
choſen troops, commanded by Faulk de Brent, to enter the 
caſtle at a poſtern gate which opened into the fields. Faulk 
was no ſooner entered, but purſuant to the meaſures taken 
with the regent he ſallied out upon the beliegers, whillt the 
king's army ſtormed one of the gates of the city. 

The carl of Perche perceiving himſelf thus attacked from 
two different quarters, exerted his utmoſt in his defence. 
But his troops not having room to fight, and beſides, being 
deprived of the aſſiſtance of the horſe, were quickly put in con- 
fuſion. On the other fide, the roval army, cacouraged by the 


preſence of the regent, and the indulgences liberally beflowed 


by the legate upon all that ſhould be {lain in battle, continued 
in a furious manner to ſtorm the gate. This aflault was fo vi- 
gorous, that, notwithſtanding the obilinate refiſtance of the 
French, the king's troops at length entered the city, whiltt 
Faulk de Brent preſſed the enemy on the other fide, Ine 
earl of Perche percciving all was loſt, reſolved not to lurvive 
the ſhame of his defeat. He was flain, upbraiding the Eng- 
lith of his party for betraying hin by their countels. After 
the death of the general, a dreadtul flaughter was made ot the 
French troops, who almoſt all periſhed on this occaſion. Thc 
city of Lincoln, which had all along joined with the barons, 
was abandoned to a general plunder, where the ſoldiers tound 
an incſtimable booty, and therefore called it Lincoln fair l. 
Whilſt the earl of Perche was employed in theſe parts, 
prince Lewis made a freſh attempt upon Dover caſtle, but 
meeting with no leſs reſiſtance than before, made no great 
progreſs in the ſiege, The news of the defeat at Lincoln, 
made him reſolve to retire to London, and take new meatures. 
Upon his arrival, his firft care was to ſend to his father 


brought over with him. Saher earl of Winton was lord of this caftle, They 


wary I 9275 
marched from London May 1. M. Paris. 


k Gilbert de Gant had beſieged it a long time in vain, and being Vigot- 
ouſly repulicd in all his aſſaults. He was made earl of Lincoln by Lewis. 
M. Paris. : 1 1 

One may gueſs at the great riches of the cathedral, which was pi "gs : 

. 1 e C4 $i 11k he had io. 
when Gcottrey de Drapinges, the precentor, complamed that n Ae 


274 
for ſpeedy ſupplies, without which he let him now there was 
no likelihood of retrieving his affairs. Philip, willing to keep 
fair with the pope, pretended, he would not inter poſe any more 
in his ſon's concerns. He publickly ſent him word to take 
care of himſelf as he could. However he ordered it ſo, that 
Blanch, his daughter-in-law, in her own name, quickly got 
ready a body of troops, with ſhips to tranſport them into 
England. Had theſe ſuccours ſafely arrived, they might 
have repaired Lewis's loſs at Lincoln. But his fortune was 
no better at ſea than at land. The commanders of the fleet 
of the Cinque-ports, hearing the French troops were to em- 
bark at Calais, laid wait for them in their paſſage, and giv- 
ing them battle, took and ſunk the greateſt part of the fleet u. 

Theſe two ſucceffive lofles threw Lewis into great ſtraits, 
which were farther encreaſed by the approach of the Engliſh 
army. He had ſcarce received news of the defeat of the ſuc- 
cours that were coming from France, when he ſaw himſelf 
befieged in London, or at leaſt cloſely blocked up. So many 
misfortunes one after another ; the diſcontent of the Engliſh, 
which now ſhewed itſelf openly, the pope's thunders, which, 
upon the decline of his affairs, began to inſpire him with 
terror, made him ſenſible it was time to think of retreating. 
He determined therefore to ſue to the regent for peace. But 
notwithſtanding his ill ſituation, he intimated to him that he 


would conſent to none but an honourable peace, that ſhould 


ſcreen his Engliſh adherents from all proſecution. By the way, 
this prince's generous care of the Engliſh barons, is hardly 
rcconcilabie with the reſolution, imputed to him by the viſ- 
count of Melun. The earl of Pembroke immediately granted 
his demand. He confidered, the king of France was not fo 
drained of men and money, but that he could till powerfully 
aſſiſt his ſon. On the other hand, he was afraid the barons 
would become deſperate, if they were denied a pardon, and 
that too great a ſeverity would involve the kingdom in freſh 
troubles. In ſhort, he faw the ufing his ſucceſs with modera- 
tion, would reſtore peace to the kingdom, and put the young 
king in quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, which was the ſole aim 
of all his defires. Theſe conſiderations induced him readily 
to agree to a treaty of peace upon the following terms: 

That all perſons who had taken part with Lewis, ſince the 
beginning of the war, ſhould be reſtored to all the rights they 
enjoyed before the troubles. | 

That the city of London ſhould have her ancient privi- 
legcs. 

That all the priſoners taken fince the firſt arrival of Lewis 
into England ſhould be releaſed. But as to thoſe that were 
taken on either fide before that time, commiſtoners ſhould 
be appointed, to enquire whether thoſe of his party were en— 
gaged with him, at the time of their being made priſoners. 

That the ranſoms already paid ſhould not be returned, and 
that ſuch as were become due ſhould be punctually paid: but 
that nothing thould be demanded of the priſoners whoſe ran- 
loms were not ſettled. 

That all the Engliſh, of what rank and condition ſoever, 
prifoners or others, who took up arms againſt king John, 
ſhould ſwear fealty to king Henry. | 

That the hoſtages given to prince Lewis for the payment 
of the ranſoms that were become due, ſhould be releaſed im- 
mediately upon payment of the money. 

That all the places, towns and caſtles, in Lewis's poſſeſſion, 
ſhould be delivered to the king. ä 

That the king of Scotland ſhould be included in the treaty, 
upon reſtoring all he had taken during the war, and that the 
king of England ſhould make the like reſtitution to him. 

The fame thing was ſtipulated in favour of the prince of 
Wales. | | | 

That Lewis ſhould cauſe all the iſlands to be reſtored that 
were taken in his name. | 

That he ſhould renounce the homages received from the 
ſubjects of the king of England. 


That whatever was due to him, and of which the time of 


vayment was expired, ſhould be punctually paid him. 
That in the firſt article, where Lewis's adherents are men- 


cleven thouſand marks for his own ſhare. NM. Paris. p. 294. The perſons 
#4 note taken in this battle, which was fought on May 19, were Saer earl 
ot Wincheſter, Henry de Boum earl of Hereford, Gilbert de Gant ear! of 
Lincoln, commanders; and of the others barons, Robert Fitz-Walter, 
Richard de Munfichet, William de Mumbrey, William de Beauchamp, 
William Maudut, Oliver de Harcourt, Roger de Creſſi, William de Col- 
ville, — de Ros, Robert de Ropetle, Ralph Cheinduit, &c. M. Paris, 
p. 296. | 

* This {ea-engagement was about the twenty-fourth of Auguſt. As the 
Englith had but forty, and the French eighty large ſhips, the king's fleet durſt 
not attack them in tront, but tacking about, and etting to the windward, 
they bore down upon them and made great HED of them with their 
archers; but what contributed moſt to their victory, was their having great 
quantities of quick-lime in powder, which being caſt into the air, was 
blown by the wind into the Frenchmen's eyes and blindgd them. The com- 
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tioned, ecclefiaſticks were not included but with reſp, , 
the lay-fees they held before the war. 2 

An hiſtorian adds two articles more which are not fou 
the treaty. Firſt, that Lewis ſhould uſe his utmoſt ende 
vours to oblige his father to reſtore whatever was taken from 
king John beyond ſea. Secondly, that in cafe he could pe 
prevail, he himſelf ſhould make this reſtitution whenever, 
came to the crown. Though theſe two conditions were 


won 
re 1 
ie CC 
| doug 
gever 


nd in 


Wh 
not 


inſerted in the treaty itſelf it is very likely, they were fi, WP" © 
lated in the ſecret articles, ſince the French hiſtorians dg nor 7 
ſcruple to own them. Befides, we ſhall fee in the tequy, is. 
that when Lewis came to the crown, the court of England N 
called upon him to perform his promiſe, and that St. Lenz vl. 
his ſon had very great ſeruples on that account. as 4 
The treaty being ſigned and afterwards confirmed bye a 
authority of the legate, the king and prince Lewis ſwore 1, x 
obſerve it, with the uſual formalities. After which, Ic. * 
received abſolution from the legate ®, Every thing being thy; 7 
concluded, the prince ſet ſail for France, after borrowing fine F * 
thouſand marks of the city of London, to pay his debts. | - | 
Immediately after the prince's departure, Henry made h; 0 
entry into London, where he was received with great po, Wi 499 
and demonſtration of an univerſal ſatisfaction. It was vt uf 
without reaſon that the people expreſſed fo great joy, ſince, dee 
notwithſtanding the advantages lately gained by the yours it 
king, he took a ſolemn oath to maintain the nation in thei | os 
privileges. Thus, by the prudent management of the regen; bn * 
the vanquiſhed barons obtained more ſolid advantages than * 
they could have expected from a victory, which would hae 18850 
ee chem, and perhaps beyond all redreſs, to a forcigy mn 
wer. | | 
Of all Lewis's party, the ecclefiaftics were the only perſons . 
that had no cauſe to rejoice at the peace, which left them ts Wed 
the pope's mercy, whom they had offended in the moſt (en. Mund 
fible part. He bore with impatience the contempt of his cen- Bs 
ſures by Lewis and the barons, but the clergy's diſobedience W 
made him ſtill more outrageous. As ſoon as the legate wi; Wa. 
at liberty to proceed againſt the eccleſiaſtics, purſuant to tie place 
laſt article of the treaty, he ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be WM ith 
made throughout the kingdom after thoſe who contemned ge 
the interdict. All that were found guilty, were ſuſpended or Maid 
deprived of their benefices, or conſtrained to repair their fadt Wwe: 
by large ſums of money P. A remarkable inſtance of the td er 
wide difference between the eccleſiaſtical and the civil power, pre 
The king of Scotland, who was excommunicated tor do. proc 
ing homage to a foreign prince, embraced the offer of beg Wbuce 
included in the treaty. He came to Northampton, where WF T 
he was abſolved by the legate, after doing homage to Henrr Net © 
for the fees he held in England. Then he delivered up Ca- Wh occa 
liſſe, which he had taken during the troubles. Inis 


Pope Innocent III. dying this year, Flonorius III. was pro. (1 
moted to the papal chair. | 


[1218] It ſeemed, that after the departure of the French, Wall 
England would at length enjoy ſome repoſe, to which fhe Nas 
had been ſo long a vn, 5h But it was not poſſible that 1 jury 
perfect calm ſhould immediately ſucceed fo violent a ſtotm. W exc 
The treaty with Lewis gave birth to new troubles, which mise 
threw the regent into great perplexities. The barons that BM hav: 
had faithfully ſerved king John, and to whom were given able 
the confiſcated eſtates of the rebels, could not bear the WM dice 
thoughts of reſtoring them to the old proprietors, according WM had 
to the tenor of the treaty. On the other hand, the ecclc- des 
ſiaſtics loudly complained of being abandoned to the le- Hu 


gate's perſecutions, without the leaſt care being taken of their il Ing 


concerns. However, the regent was reſolved at any rate to 
execute the treaty, believing it to be the only means to ro0t Wi at ( 
out all diſturbances. Purſuant to this reſolution he marched WW ile 
with a good body of troops, to bring to reaſon ſuch as orci: mo 
bly with-held divers caſtles and lands from the former ou, ton 
ers. Robert de Gaugy was the only one however that food WI atte 
a ſiege of eight days, in the caſtle of Newark belonging 0 Wi hay 
the biſhop ot Lincoln: but at length, finding there was e 1 
hopes of aſſiſtance, he ſurrendered the caſtle to the bilhop, nen 
BY 

manders of the Engliſh fleet were Philip de Albany and John Marſhal. The 
French Admiral was one Euſtace, who from a monk turned pirate, and 4 8 
laſt was made admiral of the French fleet. Mat. Paris ſays, Richard vale po 
fon of king John cut off his head, | | W 4; 
a The chronicle of Mailroſs ſays, that prince Lewis walked barefoot aud a 
ungirt from his own to the pavilion of the legate, where he and his oe! "I 
were abſolved. _ ties 
„Mat. Paris ſays it was five thouſand pounds, p. 299. 133 
? Hugh, bithop of Lincoln, paid to the pope's uſe one thouſand marks, and | the 
one hundred to the legate ; whoſe example being followed by many ot d alte 
biſhops, and other religious perſons, vaſt ſums of money were raiſed ff π. , 
pope, who was always ſure to gain, whoever loſt, M, Paris. | yet 
4 The chief of them were William earl of Albemarl, Faulk de Efe , Tn 
Robert de Vieupont, Brian de lite, Hugh de Bailluel, Philip Marc, Neo! 


bert de Gangi, etc. Mat. Paris. 


Theſe 
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y on payment of one hundred pounds ſterling. The reſt that 
in e in the fame caſe, diſcouraged by his example, made the 
„ compoſitions. The executing the treaty was fo neceſſary 
on , teſtoring tranquility to the kingdom, that the regent 
„bought the intereſts of a few private perſons, how faithfully 
„er they bad ſerved the king, ought not to be preferred to 
n general good, which would reſult from the punctual per- 
b. bmance of his word. Mean time, to eſtabliſh tho young 
no: e firwly in the throne, it ſtill remained to ſatisfy the pope, 
1, bo was not inclined to pardon the ecclefiaſtics that dared to 
nl epiee the interdict. In the beginning of a reign, when the 


cer of the ſubjects was yet wavering, and the king a 

or, it wquld have been very imprudent in the earl to ex- 
th: berate the court of Rome by maintaining the intereſts of 
e clergy: on the contrary, it was but too likely that the 
i bong King would need the pope's protection. For this rea- 
usa be readily publiſhed, at the inſtance of the legate, a pro- 


ue Mumation, commanding all the excommunicated eccleſiaſtics 
Lt were not abſolved, to depart the kingdom on pain of im- 
h'; WE. fonment- This ſeverity quickly cauſed them to fatisfy the 
1 Wſ:oate, who only wanted their money. e | 
no: An the troubles being appeaſed, the Engliſh impatiently 
ce, Wecpected the performance of the King's promiſes with regard 
ine es their liberties, the effectual revival whereof they had been 
cir Wade to hope. However zealous the regent might be for the 
nt, Wi: ino's ſervice, he did not think proper to make him violate 
aan s word. Wherefore, he ſent expreſs orders“ to all the ſhe- 
ve Nies of the kingdom, to ſee the two charters of king John duly 
0 Nbcrvedt, and to puniſh without mercy all violaters thereof. 
How happy would the Englith have been if the ſucceſſors of 
"ns this great man in his poſt and credit with the king, had fol- 
| to Nosed the fame maxims, and infuſed them betimes into the 
en. und of this young monarch ! but by taking a contrary courſe, 
en. they were the cauſe of all the troubles of this reign, _ 
nc: BF. Whilſt the French were in England, Lewellyn, prince of 
vs Wiles, who was in league with them, had taken ſeveral 
the Wi places, of which it would have been difficult to diſpoſſeſs him 


be Without re-aflembling the diſbanded troops: this however the 
tegent was willing to avoid, that ne might not be forced to 
0 Wiiloblige the ſubjects by levies of men and money, at a time 


it ehen it was neceſſary to gain their affection by cauſing them 
tne Joo enjoy the fruits of peace. For this reaſon he granted the 
©, Wpcince of Wales an honourable and advantageous peace, and 
0. W procured him the legate's abſolution, hoping thereby to in- 


og WE duce that turbulent prince to remain quiet u. 


de This affair being ended, Gallo, the legate.who was recalled, 
rt out for Rome . Pandulph, whom I have had frequent 
- Woccation to mention in king John's reign, ſucceeded him in 
this office *, | 
0 [1219] The orders concerning the two charters not hay- 
ing been duly executed, the regent ſent itinerate juſtices into 
ch, ache counties, to cauſe them to be better obſerved. He 
ſh: Vas perſuaded, he could not, without injuſtice and great in- 
1 WF jury to the honour and intereſts of the young king, leave un- 
m. 


executed what the prince and the king his father had pro- 
miſcd with an oath. Had he lived any longer, he would 
nat I have infallibly fo ordered that affair as not to be cafily alter- 


cn able. But this great man, equally qualified for war and peace, 
the died ſhortly after, lamented by the whole kingdom, which he 
ng had freed from flavery by his prudence and valour Y. Peter 


le- des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, was made regent, and 
Hubert de Burgh, who defended Dover, chief juſticiary of 
England . | 

ö [1220] The coronation of the king had been performed 
0: WF :t Glocetier, in the preſence of ſo few lords and with ſo lit- 
die ſolemnity, that it was thought proper to renew the cere- 
cl- nony with more pomp in the uſual place. Cardinal Lang- 
on, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who returned into England 
| atter the troubles were over, ſet the crown on the king's head, 
o having firſt adminiſtered to him the cuſtomary oath *. 

0 WW - Immediately after his. coronation, Henry, attended by the 
Dew regent, made a progreſs into ſeveral counties. His de- 
fign was to make ſome alteration with regard to the cuſtodies 


The 
e © Theſe letters or orders are not to be found in our hiſtories, but remain 
upon record in the Tower, on the Clauſe roll of this year, See Dr. Brady's 

my Appendix, no 144. and Tyrrel's Appendix, n? 8. | 

WW. be Annals of Waverley fay, that the wiſemen of England, or the par- 
lament, met at London after Michaelmaſs, and revived the laws and liber- 
des of the kingdom, according to king John's charter. p. 184. 

ni WW. e had the cuſtody of the caſtles of Caermarthen and Caerdigan, with 

ne the lands and appurtenances, delivered to him during the king's minority, 

ae der which he was to reſtore them. Rymer's Feeder, tom. 1. p. 225. 

| Though the kingdom was then reduced to the loweſt degree of poverty, 

my 2 he made ſhift to carry of twelve thouſand marks with him. M. Weſtm. 

% This year, in May, Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, returned 

WH England. Chron. Mailroſs. i 

his year alſo was held a common council, or parliament (though the 


| exact time is not mentioned) wherein it was ordained, that no letters patents 
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of the caſtles, committed by his father to ſuch as the new re- 
gent though he could not confide in. [1221] He met with no 
oppoſition but from William earl of Albemarle, governor of 
Rockingham caſtle, who, ſetting up for a petty fovercign or 
rather a tyrant, took little or no notice of the orders ſent trom 
court. The garriſon made a ſhow of defending themſelves, 
but when they ſaw the whole country in arms to aſſiſt the king 
and free themſelves from this oppreſſion, they did not ſtay to 
be compelled to ſurrender, but choſe rather to procure ſome 
little advantages by a capitulation. 
This year the new building of the abbey church of Weſt— 


minſter ® was begun, the king himſelf laying the firſt ſtone. 


William (de Forz) earl of Albemarle was very uncaſy at 
the loſs of his caſtle of which he thought himſelf unjuſtly 
deprived. In revenge of this pretended injury he fortified 
himſelf in his caſtle of Bikam, by means of which he held 
the whole country round in ſubjection; he even compelled 
merchants and tradeſmen to take paſſes of him for leave to 
go through the neighbourhood, without which they were in 
danger of being rifled. The complaints of theſe oppreftions 
being laid before the parliament then aſſembled at W eſtminſter, 
he was ſummoned to appear and anſwer for himſelf e. He pre- 
tended to obey, and accordingly ſet out with defign as was 
thought to repair to London: mean time he took the road to 
Northamptonſhire, and ſurprized the caſtle of Fotheringay, 
where he placed a ſtrong garriſon, and then returned to Biham. 
Upon this news the parliament reſolved that an army ſhould 
be immediately raiſed to lay fiege to Biham, and the earl pu- 
niſhed for his inſolence according to the utmoſt rigour of the 
law. When earl William found the king's army was on the 
march, he retired into the North, leaving in his caſtle a go-. 
vernor, who ſurrendered not till after a long refiſtance. It was 
believed the rebel would be purſued, or at leaſt compelled to 
quit the kingdom; but he found means to make his: peace by 
the mediation of the archbiſhop of York * : that prelate re- 
preſenting in his behalf that it was but juſt to balance this 
offence with the great ſervices he had done the late king, the 
regent was prevailed with by that confideration. A fatal pre- 
cedent, which atterwards encouraged other barons to commit 
the ſame fault without dread of puniſhment ! 

The court had made a progreſs the laſt year to York, 
where a marriage was agreed upon between the king of Scot- 
land and the princeſs Joanna the king's ſiſter; but as ſhe was 
in the hands of the carl of March, to whoſe eldeſt fon the 
was contracted, it was no ealy matter to get her; however, 
after ſome negociation, ſhe was at length fent back to the- 
king her brother, -and her nuprials with the king of Scotland 
were ſolemnized this year. Shortly after, Hubert de Burgh, 
chief juſticiary, eſpouſed the eldeſt fiſter of that prince; an 
honour, which by procuring him the alliance of two monarchs, 
might one day raiſe his poſterity to the throne of Scotland. 

The term of Pandulph's legateſhip being expired, he laid 
down his office, and reſided at his ſee of Norwich ©, procured 
him by the pope in reward of his ſervices. 

What care ſoever was taken by the late carl of Pembroke 
and the preſent miniſtry to keep the peace of the kingdom, 
there were perſons who made it their buſineſs to diſturb it. 
They laid hold of an opportunity which a quarrel between 
the citizens of London and Weſtminſter furniſhed them with. 
A great wreſtling match being made between the Londoners 
and the country people, many Weſtminſter men came to the 
place appointed, and being defirous to diſpute the prize, had 
the mortification to ſee their neighbours gain the honour 04 
the victory. This honour though in itſelf very {mall, raiſed 
however the jealoufy of the Weſtminſter men, who were (x- 
poſed to the infulting railleries of the conquerors, The ſteward 
of the abbot of Weſtminſter, prepoſteroutly imagining his 
maſter's and his own honour. were concerned, undertook to re- 
venge his fellow-citizens, and appointed another match ar 
Weſtminſter, to which the citizens of London flocked in great 
numbers: but as they went without arms, they were rudely 
attacked by the Weſtminſter men, who wounded fevers 
and put the reſt to flight. This treachery cauſed a terrible 


ſhould be ſealed with the king's great ſeal, till he came to be of full age. 
Brady, p. 528. 5 | 

e died about the middle of March, and his body was depoſited, on the 
1th of the ſame month, in the church of the Knights Templars (now the 
"Temple church) where his effigy, in a coat ot mail, is {till to be ſeen in the 
middle of the round. Mat. Paris. : 

z This juſticiary was as it were the king's lieutenant-general. Rapin. 

a Walter of Coventry ſays, the king was crowned with St. Edward's 
crown, on the 7th of May. 

b Then called St, Mary's chapel. _ _ 

© He was joined by Faulk de Brent, Philip Marc, Peter de Maulion, En- 
gelard de Athie, etc, Mat. Paris, p. 310. 

4 Mat. Paris ſays, it was by the mediation of Pandulph. 

e Mat, Paris favs, he returned to Rome, 


1 Mat. 
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commotion in London: the mob being got together, reſolved 
to be revenged for this outrage, the authority of the mayor 
not being able to curb them. A citizen of London, one 
Conſtantine, an incendiary, who had been a zealous ſtickler 
for the French during the troubles, heading the rabble, did 
all he could to inflame them: he repreſented to them it was 
in vain to expect juſtice from magiſtrates regardleſs of the ho- 
nour of the city, and therefore they ought, without delay, 
to make their enemies know, the citizens of London were not 
to be attacked with impunity. His ſpeech meeting with ap- 
plauſe, he cried with a loud voice, © Monjoye St. Dennis!“ 
the watch-word of the French, and marching towards Welt- 
minſter at the head of the mob, cauſed the ſteward's houſe 
to be pulled down to the ground, after which he returned 
in triumph to London. The tumult being appeaſed, Hu- 
bert, chief juſticiary, came to the Tower, and commanded 
ſeveral of the citizens to appear before him. Conſtantine 


was. there among the reſt, and maintained to the juſticiary's 


face, that the citizens of London had done nothing puniſn- 
& able by the law, and were reſolved to ſtand by what they 
© had done.” Hubert ſeeing this inſolence, diſmiſſed all the 
reſt, and detaining Conſtantine, ordered him to be hanged 
the next morning, though he offered a thouſand marks for his 
life f. The juſticiary's ſeverity did not ſtop here: a few days 
after, he cauſed to be ſeized in their houſes the chief rioters, 
ſome of whom had their hands, and others their nofes and 
ears cut off, and then were ſent back thus maimed into the 
city. After this he turned out all the magiſtrates of London, 
and obliged thirty of the moſt conſiderable citizens to be 
pledges for the good behaviour of the city, to which the 
communities agreed by a charter ſealed with their common 
ſeal 5, This rigour might have been juſtifiable, if Hubert 
had not acted in an arbitrary manner, and directly contrary to 
the tenor of the Great Charter, which ordered, purſuant to 
the ancient cuſtom of the kingdom, that every man ſhould 
be tried by his peers : hence he became odious to the nation, 


and eſpecially to the Londoners, who did not fail to make him 


feel the effects of their hatred, when it was in their power. 

[ 1223 | Theſe arbitrary proceedings of the juſticiary obliged 
the parliament, which met ſome time after in London, to re- 
queſt the king that he would be pleaſed to cauſe the Charter of 
Liberties, which he had ſworn to confirm, to be obſerved 
throughout the kingdom. This requeſt was not reliſhed by 
thoſe who were then at the helm. Since the death of the 
carl of Pembroke, the court with the new miniſtry had taken 
up new maxims, inſomuch that what appeared to the former 
regent to be highly juſt, ſeemed the reverſe tothe preſent mi- 
niſters. When the parliament preſented their petition to the 
king, one of his counſellors! replied, “ It was not reaſon— 
able to defire the execution of a charter extorted by vio- 
*© lence.” This imprudent anſwer gave great offence to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſharply reproved the counſel- 
lor, telling him, „If he really loved the king, whole intereit 
* he ſeemed to have fo much at heart, he would not ſeek to 
involve the kingdom again in troubles, from which it was 


.*© happily freed.” Henry, who was then but fixteen years of 


of age, approved of what the archbiſhop ſaid, and declarcd ir 
was his intention to cauſe the charters of his father to be 
firictly obſerved. Accordingly, ſome days after, he ſent his 
orders to all the ſheriffs, to ſee them put in execution ?. 
It he had always continued in theſe diſpoſitions, it would 
have ſaved him many vexations and misfortunes, to which he 
was afterwards expoſed. ' Mean time the parliament fatisfied 
with what the king had done, granted an aid of three marks 
for every earl, one mark for every baron, a ſhilling for every 
knight, and for every houſe in the kingdom, one penny }. 
Philip Auguſtus king of France dying about this time, and 
Lewis VIII. his fon ſucceeding him, Henry's council thought 
proper to fend embaſſadors to the new king, to challenge 
the performance of his promiſe with regard to the territories 
taken by Philip from king John. Lewis anſwered he did not 


Nat. Paris ſays fifteen thouſand, for it ſeems he was very rich. 

They bound themſelves to deliver up the ſureties to the king or juſtici- 
ary, whenever they were called for; and if any of them died, to add others 
in their ſtead, This is mentioned by no hiſtorian, but the recognizance is 
tound upon record in the tower. See Dr. Brady's Appendix, no 147. 

b Witham Brewer. Mat. Paris. | 

According to M. Paris, he ſent has letters to all the ſheriffs to make in- 
quiry by the oath of twelve knights or legal men in every county, what were 
the liberties of England in the time of king Henry his grandfather, and to 
ſend a return thereof to London fiftcen days after Eaſter. But neither is 
this account exactly true; tor it appears by the writ itſelf, ſtill extant, that 
the enquiry was to be, what cuttoms and liberties were granted by king 
John, which ſhews of what uſe the records are, to rectify the miſtakes of the 
hiſtorians, The writ was as follows: „“ Rex vicecomiti Suſſex, ſalutum. 
« Præcipimus tibi quod diligenter inquiri facias in pleng comitatu tuo per 
& ſacramentum duodecim de legalioribus & diſcretioribus militibus comita- 
© tus tui per quos rei veritas melius ſciri poterit quas conſuetudines & quas 
« libertates dominus Johannes rex pater noſter habuit in balliva tua die 
« qua guerra incepit inter ipſum & barones ſuos Angliz de terris & fore ſtis 


rected contrary to the laws of the realm, by which the kite 
8 
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think himſelf obliged to the performance of a treaty whiq 
king of England had firſt violated in exacting large x, 
of the priſoners, and neglecting to reſtore the ancient 
as was agreed: that for his part, he held Normandy 3 
other provinces taken from the Engliſh by right of COnques 
and as their ſovereign lord; and in caſe his right was dip 
he was willing to ſubmit to the judgment of his peers, a, 
ſay, he alledged alſo the death of Conſtantine in reyeng. * 
he pretended, for his affection to France, as a reaſon why s 
thought himſelf free from all his engagements ; after u 
he diſmifled the embaſſadors without tarther reply. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the favour and ,, 
dit of the juſticiary were increaſed to ſuch a degree, th ne 
aſſumed a power to which none in his poſt had ever pretend * 
He was not content as long as there was one above him, froh ok g | 
whom he was obliged to receive orders. 'This was the biſhor _y— 
of Wincheſter, who being appointed regent by author ed , 
parliament, could not eafily be removed. As the regen or | 


was ſtill to laſt ſome years, Hubert thought he had found 
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infallible way to fhorten it, by obtaining from the pope 41,1 ey 
declaring the king of full age. This bull authoriſed Han. pe on 
to take the reins of government into his own hands, ith, 3 
being obliged any longer to make uſe of a regent. The b 28 


Iikewiſe enjoined all that had the cuſtody of the king's cafe 
forthwith to furrender them to the king, to be diſpoled of ,.. 
cording to his pleaſure. But how expreſs ſocver this rd, 
might be, the barons refuſed to comply m, becauſe ir was d. 
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was not to be of age till one and twenty. 

This artifice not ſucceeding, Hubert invented another tg 
compaſs his ends. As the pope's declaring the king of jj 
age was to no purpoſe, ſince the barons would not agree to i; 
and as it was impoſhble to extort their conſent as long as they 
were maſters of the caſtles, he deviſed this ſtratagem to wreſ 
them out of their hands. He cauſed the king to demand gr 
him the caſtles in his cuſtody, to which he ſubmitted, on con. 
dition the reſt of the barons ſhould do the ſame. According. 
ly he ſurrendered to the king the Tower of London, and the! 
caſtle of Dover, the two moſt important places in the Bing. 
dom. Some of the barons followed his example, not ima. 
gining there was any fraud in this proceeding. Bur when 
once the king was in poſſeſſion of their caſtles, he reſtored tg 
Hubert all thoſe he had voluntarily refigned, thus openly de. 
riding their credulity. A proceeding ſo unworthy of a prince 


began from thenceforward to breed in the barons an il! oj. Wi #h 
nion of the king. They were chiefly incenſed again? te dali. 
favourite, whom they looked upon as the principal contrivee i Lee 
of the cheat. Moſt of thoſe that had places at court, nu ah 
being able to bear the pride and haughtineſs of this minificr, a a 
reſigned them, and retired into the country, with a reſolutiaa futur 
to embrace the firſt opportunity to be revenged. Mean time N ;1.ir 
all the lords not having fallen into the ſnare, Hubert tried rv WW cn 
bring them to obedience, by threatening them with excommiu- cee 
nication. Some were frighted into a compliance; but othes Ne. 
reſolved to ſtand their ground, in ſpite of the king and his dns. 
juſticiary. | | ſq 
1224] Theſe domeſtic broils were interrupted by foreign be o 
wars. Lewis VIII. king of France, not content with refu'- WWF 7 
ing to perform what he had promiſed with an oath, confſcu- Wi yas 


ed all the territories held by the Engliſh in France, and march- his 


ed directly into Saintonge, where he became maſter of icve- Wi the 
ral places; after which. he laid ſiege to Rochelle, Where Sava- WM Gui 
ry de Mallion was governor. It is ſaid, this lord, who had ne 
received intelligence of the king of France's deſigns, dcman- Wi gar 
ing a ſupply of money of the court of England, there was et WM toc 
him inſtead of the money a coffer full of old iron. So ſhame: Wiſh ot; 


ful a neglect of the preſervation of a place, which deſerved on 
the whole care of the miniſtry, ſo provoked the governor, 0b 
that he ſurrendered the city in a few days, and turned to the Wi gy 
French”. Lewis's pretence for breaking the peace was, that WIE qi 
Henry, duke of Guicnne, did not aſſiſt at his coronation. Wi of | 


& aliis infra Burgos & extra, & quas conſuetudines & libertates ipſum te- the 
gem patrem noſtrum tune habuiſſe didiceris per inquiſitionem predict, | 


& claman & firmiter nobis obſervari facias in comitatu tuo, & inquiſttionem | cla 
* illam & nomina inquifitorum nobis ſcire facias apud Weſtmonaſterimn !! qui 
craſtino clauk paſchæ diſtincte & aperte ſub ſigillo tuo & ſigillis eorum pH ar 


„ quos inquifitio illa facta fuerit, & habeas ibi hoc breve. Teſte H. &. . 
apud Weſt. triceſimo die Januarii.“ Clauſ. 5 Hen. III. M. 14. Dori: b 
| Walter of Coventry, and the Annals of Waverly fay, it was a pol-ta * 

for the ſucceſſors of the Holy Land. And, beſides the ſums mentioned) 

Rapin, the laſt informs us, that every freeholder paid one penny; and Who. 0 
ever had chattles to the value of half a mark, paid likewiſe a peuny : but chis 
tax was ſoon after aboliſhed. An Waverl. 

m The chief of them were the earls of Cheſter and Albemarle, John con- 
ſtable of Cheſter, Faulk de Brant, Robert de Vieupont, Brian de [Itte, 
Peter de Maulion, Philip Marc, Ingelard de Athie, William de Cautollo, 
and his ſon, &c. M. Paris. 

» We find in the collections of the public acts, a letter whereby it . 
pears, there was treachery in the loſs of Rochelle, either in the governo, 


1 f the inhabitants. Tom. i. p. apin, 
or ſome of the inhabitants, Tom. i. p. 269, Rapin, Mutter 


RAPING HISTORY 


gut the true reaſon was, that he was willing to take advantage 
| oF prince's minority, to expel the Engliſh entirely out 
his kingdom. This war, begun upon fo flight an occaſion, 
7 which Lewis had not ſo much as made any complaint, con- 
ae. the court of England, that it was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ary to ſend an army into France. Accordingly a parliament 
| was called to conſider of ways and means. 8 
Whilſt the king and parliament were employed in this af- 
fir, the outrages committed by Faulk de Brent interrupted 
heir debates: Faulk, encouraged by William of Albemarle's 
impunity, tyrannized over his vaſlals and neighbours, and 
committed ſuch violences, that he was condemned in a fine of 
|. hundred pounds ſterling, by three judges ſent down on pur- 
Woo His fierce and baughty temper cauſing him to con- 
WW {cr this ſentence as a great injury, he reſolved to be reveng- 
.. To that end he ſent William his brother to Dunſtable, 
ere the judges were holding the aſſizes, with orders to ſeize 
chem by force and bring them to him, Two of them eſcaped, 
bor the third, Henry de Braibrock, was taken and carried to 
[WW 3:4ford caſtle, where he ſuffered a thouſand indignities, 
Less thereof being brought to the parliament, it was una- 
WF ;imouſly refolved, that this diſturber of the peace ſhould be 
| excmplarily puniſhed, and all other bufinets laid aſide till 
„har affair was ended. Purſuant to this reſolve, Faulk's bro- 
ter, who commanded in Bedford, being ſummoned to fur- 
render the town to the king, and refuſing to obey, was attack- 
ed ſo vigorouſly, that he was at length forced to ſurrender at 
aiſcretion. What endeavours ſoever his friends might uſe to 
[:ppcaſe the King, they could not prevent his being hanged, 
with four and twenty knights found in the garriſon; after 
which the caſtle was ordered to be razed to the ground p. 
E Mean time, Faulk, who was retired into Wales, upon aflu- 
ances given him by ſeveral lords to ſupport him, finding they 
were not as good as their word, implored the king's mercy by 
the mediation of the biſhop of Coventry. This prelate uſing 
the ſame arguments that were alledged by the archbiſhop of 
Vork in behalf of William of Albemarle, obtained the rebel's 
| pardon as to life and limbs. But he could not hinder his be- 
ing delivered to the cuſtody of the biſhop of London till the 
next year, when the parliament confiſcated his eſtate, and 
baniſhed him the realm. Henry obtained for the charges of 
| this expedition an aid of two ſhillings upon every hide of 
| arable land 9. | 
| [1225] But he wanted greater ſums to carry on the war 
E with France. For the obtaining whereof he called another 
E parliament, of whom he demanded a fifteenth upon moveables. 
The parliament told him, they would readily grant him the 
ud he required, provided the charter of king John, which had 
all along been neglected, were punctually obſerved for the 
future. The king's circumſtances not ſuffering him to deny 
their requeſt, he readily granted it, and even lent into every 
county commiſſioners to ſee the charters executed”, But the 


0 


ver, people were fo well ſatisfied of the king's good intenti— 
| ons, that never was tax levied with more exactneſs. To 
smooth the way, the biſhops excommunicated all that ſhould 
be guilty of any fraud. 5 

| The king made uſe of this money to raiſe an army, which 
| was ſent into Guienne, under the command of prince Richard 
| his brother, lately made earl of Cornwal. Richard, having 
the carl of Saliſbury for his lieutenant, made ſome progreſs in 
| Guienne, where he took St. Macaire. After that, he beſieged 
| the caſtle of La Reole, a ſtrong place, which, by its reſidence, 
| gave the earl of Marche, general of the French army, tune 


| obtained a conſiderable advantage over the earl. The French, 
on the contrary, ſay, that perceiving he was not ſtrong enough 
to hazard a battle, he retired beyond the Dourdogne, and 
| ihortly after into England. It is certain however, Richard 


| Quitted not Guienne till 1227, as appears from the Collection 
ot the Public Acts. 


| [1226] The year 1226 began with a parliament, wherein 
| the king, who was recovered from a dangerous illneſs, was de- 


| Lament was called. A legate, lately arrived from Rome, had 
n extraordinary propoſal to impart to them from the pope, 
| Waich concerned the whole kingdom, and eſpecially the cler- 


' * Matthew Paris ſays, he had thirty verdicts given againſt him in the trials 
ob Novel Diſſeizin, in each of which he was fined a hundred pounds, that 
5 m all, three thouſand pounds. 

So that of all that ſtrong and noble ſtructure, no ſign, except the mount, 
[mains at this day; but the ſite and lands about it, were reſtored to Willi- 
am de Beauchamp, who laid claim to the ſame. BY 
And gave the great men that had accompanied him in this expedition, 
eto take a ſeutage of two marks from every knight's fee held of them. 


825 arts, P · 322. 


or ENGLAND: 


| effects of theſe orders were of no long continuance, Howe- 


to come to its relief. The Engliſh hiſtorians pretend, Richard 


| chred of full age, though he was not yet ſo old as the law re- 
| quired, But this was not the only buſineſs for which the par- 


277 


gy. The ſubſtance of the propoſal was, that, fince the holv 


ſee had long lain under the ſcandal of doing nothing without 


money, it was for the honour and intereſt of all chriſtians to 
wipe away this reproach, by removing the cauſe. That it was 
notorious to all, the extreme poverty of the church of Rome, 
laid her under an abſolute neceſfity of demanding ſome ac- 
knowledgment for the favours the diſpenſed to her ſons, that 
ſhe deſired nothing more than to be in a capacity to proceed 
with moderation; and the beſt means to that end would be, 
for the faithful to grant her aids proportionable to her wants. 
Then the legate propoſed, that to ſupply the urgent occaſions 
of the holy ſee, there ſhould be ſet apart for that purpoſe, out 
of every cathedral, two prebendaries; and out of every mona- 


ſtery, two monk's portions; and that this grant ſhould be con- 


firmed by parliament, He ſupported his propoſal with the 
moſt ſpecious reaſons he could deviſe ; without promiſing how- 
ever that the pope would take nothing for his future favours. 
but only infinuating, he would uſe more moderation in that 
reſpect, It was not very difficult to perceive the pope's aim. 
Therefore all the legate's eloquence was not able to prevail 
with the parliament, who, to his great mortification, did not 
even vouchſafe to give him an anſwer. When he would have 


. complained of this diſobliging treatment of the pope; he was 


told, the abſence of the king, and ſome of the principal bi- 
ſhops, prevented the taking into conſideration a propoſal of 
that nature. Not diſcouraged at this repulſe, he required, that 
the ſeſſion of parliament ſhould be continued till the King and 
the abſent prelates were come. But his inſtances were not 
regarded, and the parliament broke up, without coming to 
any reiolution ; ſo that the legate was forced to wait with 
patience till the next ſeſſion. Mean time, he took a journey 
into the northern counties, where, under pretence of the right 
of procurations*, he oppreſſed the churehes to ſuch a degree, 
that they were forced to complain to the pope, who recalled 
him for fear of exaſperating the Engliſh at ſo critical a junc- 
ture. However, the pope, who did not yet deſpair of obtain- 
ing what he had demanded, enjoined the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury to cauſe the parliament to meet again, and require a 
poſitive anſwer to the legate's propoſal. The king having 
adviſed with the biſhops, ſent the pope word, that, fince this 
affair did not only concern England, but all Chriſtendom too, 
he was ready to conform to the refolutions which ſhould be 
taken in other chriſtian countries. This was properly a civil 
denial; for it was well known, a legate had made the fame 
propoſal in France, but to no manner of purpoſe. 

Mean time, Henry continued his preparations to carry war 
into France. But he found himſelf obliged to fuſpend them; 
for Lewis, engaging to command a cruſade againſt the Albi- 
genſes, had procured the pope's expreſs orders to all chriſtian 
princes, not to give him any diſturbance during his ex pedi— 
tion. Henry conlulting his parliament upon thele orders, was 
adviſed to put off the war till the return of the King of France, 
who was then beſieging Avignon, where entrance was denicd 
him. This prince died ſoon after his taking that place, not 
without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned by the carl of Champagne, 
who was deſperately in love with the queen. Lewis IX. his 
ſon, ſucceeded him, under the guardianſhip of Blanch of Caſtile, 
his mother, who, though a foreigner, had intereſt enough to 
obtain the regency of the kingdom. | | 

Whilſt the Englith arms were fuſpended by the ſuperior or- 
ders of the court of Rome, Henry began his majority with an 
act of injuſtice, for which he had not the leaft colour. As 
he durſt not demand any money of the parijamenr, who had 
ſo lately granted him a very confiderable aid, he bethoughr 
himſelf of an expedient, formerly uſed by Richard his uncle 
on the like occaſion, after his return from the Holy Land: 
which was, to oblige all thoſe that had charters to renew 
them, upon- paymeut of ſuch a ſum. This order, the only 
end whereof was to fill the king's coffers, fell the heavieſt upon 
the monaſteries. All unjuſt methods invented by princes to 
extort money from their ſubjects, are ſo many inexhauſtible 
ſprings of oppreſſion, ſucceſſors ſeldom failing to follow ſuch 
precedents. SE 

[1227] In the beginning of the next year, the ſudden death 
of the earl of Saliſbury, natural fon of Henry II. at a banquer, 
to which he was invited by the chief juſticiary, gave occaſion 
for ſtrong ſuſpicions of that miniſter*, However, no inquiry 
was made, none daring to attack a favourite, who had an abſo- 


r The king ſigned and ſent two charters to every county, one concerning 
the common liberties, the other of the liberties of the foreſts, M. Paris. 
Ann. 122 5. Hemingford. An. Burton, 

5 'The legates had a right to demand their expences to be defrayed, when 
they viſited the churches and monaſteries, which had been converted into 
ready money, Rapin. : 

He was fon of Henry II. by Roſamond. His body was buried at Old 
Sarum, and from thence removed to the new city, and interred in a monu- 
ment, on the north fide of the chapel of our Lady, in the cathedral _ 
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late ſway over the king. As Henry advanced in years, he 
was obſerved to have qualities little conſiſtent with a great 
prince; an extreme avarice, an aſtoniſhing fickleneſs, great 
caprice and unevenneſs in his conduct, an unuſual eaſineſs to 
be governed by thoſe about him, and beyond all this, princi- 
ples of oppreſſion and tyranny, which afforded a terrible proſ- 
pect for the future. Though he was declared of age the laſt 
year, he kept the biſhop of Wincheſter near his perſon for 
the ſake of his advice; but Hubert de Burgh would not ſufter 
him to retain him any longer. He repreſented to him, that 
though he was declared of full age, he would always be con- 
ſidered as under the guardianſhip of a regent, as long as that 
prelate was at court; and it was for his honour and intereſt 
to ſhew his ſubjects he was capable of governing by himſelf. 
This advice being readily embraced by the king, who per- 
ceived not the motive, the biſhop of Wincheſter was ordered 
Lo return to his dioceſe. | | | 

The Engliſh would have been unconcerned, and perhaps 
glad at the biſhop's diſgrace, if it had not been immediately 
followed by an event which convinced them, it would have 
been better the king's favour had been always divided. As 
ſoon as Hubert ſaw himſelf without a rival in the miniſtry, he 
endeavoured to ſet himſelf above the laws, by perſuading his 
maſter, that his ſole aim was to render him abſolute, It was 
not difficult to engage him in a project fo agreeable to his in- 
clination. Beſides the renewal of the charters, he had extorted 
five thouſand marks from the Londoners, under pretence of 


their lending the like ſum to prince Lewis when he left Eng- 


land. The town of Northampton had been compelled to pay 
him twelve hundred pounds, on ſome other no leſs frivolous 
pretence. The monaſteries had met with no better quarter. 


Notwithſtanding their appeal to the holy ſee, he had exacted 


from them large ſums, whillt the affair was depending before 
the pope. Theſe things were plain indications, how little 
he was diſpoſed to keep any meaſures with his ſubjects, and 


began to Cauſe him to forfeit their eſteem. But what he did 


further, by the violent counſels of the juſticiary, entirely 
alienated their affection. On a ſudden, when it was leaſt ex- 
pected, he annulled the two charters of the king his father, 
though he had bound himſelf by oath inviolably to obſerve 
them, pretending he was not obliged to ſtand to what he had 
promiſed during his minority. Hubert tor his part, regard- 
leſs of the murmurs of the people, by whom he was deemed 
the author of thele pernicious counſels, cauſed himſelf to be 
created earl of Kent, in reward of the great ſervice lately done 
his maſter, in frecing him from the yoke of thele charters. 
The conduct of the king and his miniſter bred ſuch diſ- 
content among the barons, that it was caſy to ſee their little 
affection for their fovereign. Prince Richard, who arrived 
from Guicnne foon after the revoking of the charters, took 
advantage of the diſpoſition of the barons, to brave the king 
his brother in a conteſt he had with him. King John havy- 
ing given one Waleran a German, a certain manor belonging 
to. the carldom of Cornwal, Richard, as ſoon as he was in- 
veſted with that carldom, ordered Waleran to appear and 
produce his title, and in the mean time cauſed the manor to 
be ſeized. Whether Waleran had loft his charter, or thought 
it deſective, he refuſed to obey the ſummons. On the con- 
trury, as if great injuſtice had been done him, he carried his 


complaints to the king, who without examining the affair, 


ordered the prince's otiicers to reſtore the manor. They 
ound means however to be excuſed till the return of their 
maſter, Upon his arrival Richard repreſented to the king, 
that he had done Waleran no wrong in obliging him to ſhew 
his original title: That his intent was not to deprive him of 


his lands by force, but to have the matter decided by the 
taws, and to that end offered to refer it to the judgment of the 


pecrs of the realm. Henry, offended at this propoſal, fell 
into a paſſion with his brother, and commanded him to rc- 
more the manor in diſpute by ſuch a time, or depart the 
kingdom. Richard boidly replied, that he would do neither 
without the judgment of his peers, and immediately retired 
without ſtaying for an anſwer. The juſticiary, who never 
ccaſed to inſpire the king with violent maxims, adviſed him 
ro take the prince into cuſtody. But whilſt Henry conſidered 


in a tomb of wood, richly painted, diapered and gilt. His effigy lies there- 
on, of grey marble, in his coat of mail, his ſword by his fide, and upon his 
antique thicld are fix lions rampant emboſſed ; the like number of lions are 
painted alſo upon his ſurcoat ; but by reaſon of the many foldings thereof, 


are not eafily perceived. He married Ela, daughter and heir to William 


Vitz-Patrick carl of Saliſbury, by whom he had tour ſons and four daugh- 
ters. He was ſucceeded by his eldeit ſon William Longeſpee, ſecond of 
the name, earl of Saliſbury. Sandford's Genealog. p. 115. 

u M. Paris ſays, it was done with the king's licenſe, but that Henry not 
tiking the man they und choſe, thought fit to ict him aſide. | 

The king's agents were, the biſhops of Rocheſter and Cheſter, and John 
zrehdeacon of Bedford. M. Paris, p. 350. 1 

vy This war was no more than this: There being a wood near Montgo- 


. 
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of it, Richard withdrew from court, and poſted to the e, 
of Pembroke to conſult him upon this affair. Pembroke . 
proved of what the prince had done, and perceiving this 


hee! 
raſh 


was 


be a favourable opportunity to check the arbitrary power , biin 
king had a mind to uſurp, believed he ought to improve 1 abu! 
And therefore he aſſured Richard, he was ready to aſſiſt 15 reg. 
with his life and fortune, and did not queſtion but modo J 
the barons would do the ſame, Indeed, ſhortly after, by ” þuth 
diligence of the earl-marſhal, the carls of Gloceſter, Cheſe, i" 
Warren, Warwick, Ferras, and Hereford, with many os [thc 
barons, joined with Richard, and took up arms, to compg Ipo 
the king to reſtore the charters he had lately annulled. Huben land 
was alarmed at this confederacy. As he foreſaw it might h. [oy © 
attended with fatal conſequences, he choſe to procure a . ng 
conciliation between the two brothers. To ſatisfy prince ſaigt 


Richard, the chief of the confederates, he got the king w Line 
ſettle upon him the queen their mother's dower, to which * 
he pretended a right; and hkewiſe to augment his aPPenace ſbec 
with the lands of the late carl of Boulogne. Richard, 8 Iincr. 


tent with this liberality, ſaid no more of reſtoring the chart: oy 
and the confederacy was diſſolved. Thus the great, uf: tj; 3 
prerence of the public good to promote their intereſt, g 5 
gratify their paſſions. But when means are found to ſatisfe a» 
them as to their private concerns, they difcover that the pub. = 
lic good was the leaſt of their Views. 3 
Pope Honorius III. died this year, and was ſuceceded b. W 
Gregory IX. | | ; be ; 
_ [1228] Stephen Langton, cardinaland archbiſhop of Canr. 7 
bury, outlived Honorius but a few months. His eyes were yg 3 
ſooner cloſed, but the monks of St. Auguſtin, willing to ſecy;: 3 
the privileges of electing their archbiſhop, immediately chg; ® ; 
Walter de Hemeſham, one of their fellow monks. The kin 3 
8 3 8 3 3 Fen) 

was offended at this election without his licenſe®, and ref 
to confirm their choice, becauſe, as he alledged, the fathe; 3 
of this monk was hanged for theft. On the other hand, the 55 
ſuffragan biſhops of the province of Canterbury, angry tha 3p 
he was choſen without their conſent, refuſed to accept hin, „ 
becauſe he had corrupted a nun by whom he had feveral chi. C 
dren. Upon this he ſent agents to Rome*, to have the nut. . 
ter decided there. Mean time the church of Canterbury . 
mained vacant. | | : E- 
This year the Welſh making irruptions into England, the * 
king marched into their country to chaſtiſe them. But atter 0 


haraſſing his troops to no purpoſe, he returned without mak- 
ing any progrels ?. | 

This fame year, the pope thundered out a bull of excom- 
munication againſt the emperor Frederic II. tor neglecting 
to carry his arms into the Holy Land, as he had ſolemmi, 
vowed. How haughty ſoever this monarch might be, he ws 
forced to bend under the papal power, and perform his vou 
the next year. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the regency of Blanch, mother 


the! 


Th 
Tt 9 
Ness * 
nun 
thus 


to co 


of St. Lewis, occaſioned in France diſturbances, which Henry us 
might have turned to his advantage, had he known how we. 1. 
improve them. But this prince was not of an enterprizing se 
genius. If ever he formed any projects, it was always in iſ. ol 
advantageous circumſtances, whilſt he neglected the moſt lere 
vourable. A fairer opportunity than this had never offered Her © 
recover the provinces the Engliſh had loſt in France, had bre 
it been well managed. The Normans fiding with the con- ver 
federate barons againſt the queen regent of France, or 
Henry word, that if he would come in perſon, he ſhould berg 
received with open arms and put in poſſeſſion of that rica, 
province. On the other hand, the Poictevins importun«vM:t, 
him to come and ſeize ſuch of their towns as were in wp... 
hands of the French, offering him their aſſiſtance. Ar tee, By 
ſame time the Gaſcoigns ſent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaus out! 


inform him, it was now in his power, by taking the adyan- 
tage of the commotions in France, to expel the French ov! 
of the places they were poſſeſſed of in Guienne. Such pre: 
ſing invitations, at ſo favourable a juncture, ſhould have i- 
duced Henry to make a vigorous puſh for the recovery of will 
his father had loſt by his negligence. But, by a blindn® 
imputed to the councels of the juſticiary, he anſwered, be 
would ſtay for a more convenient opportunity, as if he he 


de [ 
Henr 
chic 
Induc 


mery Caſtle, which uſed to be a receptacle for robbers, the garriſon unde, 
took, with the aſſiſtance of the country people, to make the road, that i 
through that wood, wider, and clear it of the thickets on each fide. V\ Lau 
they were at work, the Welſh came upon them, and forced them to el 
into the caſtle, which they beſieged. But the king and Hubert (to Ws 
that caſtle belonged) came and raiſed the fiege : And then carried on 
work as far as a Ciſtercian monaſtery, falled Cridie, which they Du!" 
Hubert finding the place to be impregnable, ordered a caſtle to be bd 
there; but the Welſh fo diſtreſſed king Henry's army, which by the %% 
inwardly favoured Lewelin, that Henry was forced to make a diſadvantt: 
ous peace; one article whereot was, That this caſtle ſhould be demo1112e% 
in ſhould give Henry for his charges three thouland mask, 
?aI1s, 
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1 . : 
[quence than that of Innocent, vet the king and the ſuffagran 
Ipithops 1 . : : 
[ded the monk's election, without troubling themſelves 
bout the prejudice the church of England thereby received. 
I)ortly after, Gregory, who would not long be deprived of 
Fn effect of the promiſes lately made him, ſent one of his 


RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


of one every day. We ſhall ſee hereafter, that he 


an! ſure . . : . 
on embarked in this undertaking, at a time when there 
1 


ot the leaſt appearance of ſucceſs. 
Fly ſuffer himſelf to be guided by his miniſters, who 
- ſed his weaknels to advance their own affairs, without any 
4 ard to the intereſt of their maſter, | 
lean time the diſpute concerning the election of the arch- 
tho Of Canterbury was carried on at Rome with great 
armth, though the pope was not yet pleated to determine 
0 matter. But at length, the king's envoys offering the 
j tenth of all the moveables in. England and Ireland, 


ze A : ; 5 : . 
is this offer opening his eyes, he voided the election made 


Land . 
At the ſame time, under colour of prevent- 


no any future diſpute, he himſelf conferred thearchiepitcopal 
| ronity on Richard le Grand, chancellor of the church of 
5 - 


Lincoln ; wherein he out-did even Innocent III. who was 


F.-1ling at leaſt to keepup ſome form in cauſing Langton to 


|. elected by the monks that were ſent to him. Though this 
ncroachment of Gregory was of a more dangerous conte- 


received the new archbiſhop, pleaſed with having 


Chaplains into England to collect the tenths, which were to 
the expended in his war with the emperor. The king al- 


embling the parliament © upon this occaſion, the chaplain laid 
Iþ:fore them the pope's letters, ſtrongly urging the perform- 
Ence of what he had been made to expect. All eyes were 
Kxcd upon the King, in expectation that he would oppoſe this 
eraction, and diſclaim his envoys. 


But when he was ſeen to 
Keep filence, it was cafily perceived, the promiſe had been 


made by his order, or at leaſt that he had not the courage to 


er O 
Icontradict the pope's will. The lords“ therefore thought 
It their duty to ſhew greater reſolution than the king. The 


laſtiir ſeemed to them of ſuch conſequence, that they unani— 


mouſly reſolved, not to ſuffer their lay- fees to be thus liable 


Ito the exactions of the court of Rome. However, to ſatisfy 


- 


the pope in ſome meaſure, they propoſed to give him a cer- 


uin ſum, without inquiring into the effects of each particular 
Epcri0n. In. all appearance this method would have been 


Kt:ken, had not Stephen de Segrave, one of the barons, vo- 
Pontarily ſubmitted to the pope's demands, and drawn in 


others by his example. The number of thoſe that ſuſfered 
themſelves to be gained increaſing by degrees, the greateſt 
lonoſers were forced to yield, that they might not incur the 
Endignation of the king and the pope. The clergy durſt (till 
Beſs venture to reſiſt, tor fear of being expoled to the excom- 
Inunication they were threatened with. The nuntio, having 
thus attained his ends, produced a full power from his maſter 
to collect the tax, which was to be paid out of all movcables 
of what nature ſoever. He executed his orders ſo rigoroufly, 
that he cauſed the tenths of all forts of fruits, even of ſuch 
5 were yet growing, to be paid him in money. Neither was 
Ius all. That this tax might be levied with the more ſpecd, 
bc obliged the biſhops to advance the money for the interior 
clergy, impowering them to reimburſe themſelves in the man- 
der they ſhould think proper. 
pore were under a neceſſity of finding ready money. But as 
peveral were not able to raiſe it ſoon enough, the nuntio had 
provided againſt this inconvenicnce, by bringing with him 
Kertain Italian uſurers, who lent them money at an extrava- 
pant intereſt. Thus did the pope abuſe the king's weakneſs, 
uno might eaſily have prevented this exaction, by a vigorous 
Pppoſition. For the earl of Cheſter his ſubject, had the pow- 
Fr to hinder this tax from being levied upon his lands, by 
Poutly maintaining, in ſpite of the nuncio's clamours, that 
de pope had nothing to do with lay-fees. But befides that, 
Henry was terrified by the example of the king his father, 
WWi1ch was ever in his thoughts ; he had another reaſon that 
buuced him to this condeſcenfion for the pope. In his pro- 
ct of rendering himſelf abſolute, and raifing money upon 
5 ſubjects by all forts of ways, he was very ſenfible he 
ould need the pope's protection, and nothing could procure 


I ſooner, than to let him ſhare in theſe exactions. Accord- 
"giv, we ſhall fee in the ſequel of this reign, that the pope 


tl the king mutually ſtood by each other, whenever the bu- 


Daels was to extort money from the Engliſh. 


| The nation had ſcarce forgot the pope's late oppreſſion, 
Fen they ſaw themſelves obliged to furniſh the King with 


The archbiſliops, biſliops, abbots, priors, templars, hoſpitallers, earls, 
Mons, rectors of churches, and thoſe that held of him in chief, as Mat. 
ans, expreſſes it, p. 361. This Parliament was held at Weſtminſter, ibid. 
/ Lhe earls, barons, and laicks, as Mat. Paris words it. p. 362, 
The earls, barons, and knights, Id. p. 363. 


Thus did this prince 


The prelates and abbots there- | 
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means to make war upon the king of France. After the 
diſturbances in that kingdom were appeaſed, and conſequently 
the opportunity of profiting by them was loſt, Henry formed 
the deſign of recovering by arms the provinces taken from 
the king his father, without conſidering that the poſture of 
affairs in France was very much altered, the lords that op— 
poled the queen-regent being all humbled, and no longer 
able to aſſiſt him. To execute this deſign, he reſolved to 
make great preparations; and for that purpoſe ſummoned all 
the vaflals of the crown ® to meet him after Michaelmas at 
Portſmouth, where he aflembled one of the fineſt armies that 
had ever been raiſed in England © However, this extra- 
ordinary armament proved fruitleſs, by reaſon when the 
troops came to be embarked, there were not ſhips enough to 
tranſport them. This diſappointment threw the king into 
ſuch a paſſion with Hubert de Burgh, who had taken upon 
him to get all things ready, that he called him Old Traitor. 
He charged him with recciving a bribe from the court of 
France d, to put a ſtop to the expedition, and in his rage 
drew his ſword to kill him, but the earl of Cheſter interpoſed, 
not fo much to ſave the juſticiary, as to preventthe king from 
imbruing his hands in the. blood of one of his ſubjects. Ir 
does not appear, whether Hubert acted out of defign or 
negligence; however that be, the embarkment was forced to 
be retarded the whole winter. To this the arrival of Peter 
de Dreux earl of Bretagne did not a little contribute ; who 
perceiving, ſo much time had been loſt, in waiting for tranſ- 
port-1hips, and that the Englith army, the ſeaſon being too 
tar advanced, would be obliged to take up their winter quar. 


ters in his dominions, where they were to land, adviſed the 


king to deter the undertaking till the ſpring. During this in- 


terval, Hubert found means to be received into favour again, 


and to have the adminiſtration of affairs as before. 

This year the emperor Frederic carried his arms into Pa— 
leſtine, and compelled the ſultan of Egypt to ſurrender Je- 
rulalem *. He would have puthed his conqueſts farther, had 
not the excommunication, denounced upon him by the pope 
the laſt year, weighed more with the templars and hoſpitallers 
of the Holy Land, than the valour of that prince. Their 
prejudice againſt him role to that height, that they plotted to 
deliver him into the hands of the ſultan, to whom they had 
even communicated their deſign. But this prince, though an 
infidel, abhorring their treachery, was ſo generous as to diſ— 
cover it to Frederic. This generoſity turned more to his ad- 
vantage than having the emperor in his power. By that 
means he ſowed among the Chriſtians of Paleſtine ſuch dif- 
cord as was extremely prejudicial to their affairs. Frederic 
finding he could expect no affiſtance from the Chriſtians. of 
the Holy Land, and that the pope diverted to other utes the 


cruſades defigned againſt the Saracens, made a ten years truce 


with the ſultan, and returned into Europe. 

Though Henry 'waited with impatience for the ſpring in 
order to tranſport his army into France, his ſtay in England 
during the winter was not in vain. He procured a confiderable 
preſent from the clergy, exacted allo a large ſum from the 
city of London, and to leave no means untried to raiſe money, 
compelled the Jews, who were then very numerous in the 
kingdom, to pay him a third part of their ſubſtance. As 
ſoon as the ſpring was come, he embarked with his army at 
Portſmouth, and landed at St. Maloes, where he was re- 
ceived by the carl of Bretagne, who put into his hands all his 
ſtrong towns and caſtles. © Mean time the French having had 
all the winter to prepare, were poſted near Angers, with de- 
ſign to hinder his march into Poictou. Henry gave them 
time to fortify themſclyes in their poſt, whilſt he continued ar 
Nantz, expecting the reſt of his troops, which were to come 
from Ireland. Though by the prudent conduct of the queen- 
regent of France, the male-contenrs were humbled, and had 
promiſed to remain quiet, they no ſooner ſaw the king ot 
England in Bretagne, and all Lewis's forces employed in thole 
parts, but they began to ftir again. Upon which the king 
and the queen-regent were obliged to quit Anjou, in order to 


oppoſe the defigns of the male-contents, which ſeemed to 


them of more dangerous conſequence than the progreſs the 
*ngliſh might make. This was the time for Henry to act 
vigorouſly, eſpecially as the Normans preſſed him to march 
into their country, where they were ready to receive and aſſiſt 
him to the utmoſt of their power. But though he was in— 
clincd to turn that way, it is pretended he was difluaded by 
his favourite, who told him, the attempt was liable to very 
great difficulties. Inſtead therefore of marching into Nor- 


© He had ſoldiers even out of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Galway. ibid. 

d Five thouſand marks. M. Paris, p. 303. x RT 

© The emperor ſent king Henry a large account of his proceedings in à 
letter under his own ſeal, the copy of which Mat. Paris has inſerted in his 
hiſtory under the year 1229. p- 3 5 5 3 
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mandy, he went to Poictou, and took the caftle of Mira- 
bel. After which as if he intended to ſhew the French 
male- contents they were to expect nothing from him, he 
came to Guienne to receive the fealty of the Gaſcoigns. In 
ſhort after loſing much time, he returned into Bretagne, 
where he employed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as demon- 
ſtrated his little inclination for war. This conduct gave 
' occaſion to ſuſpect his miniſters of holding intelligence with 
the enemy, who had time ſufficient to appeaſe the troubles of 
the kingdom. Accordingly the queen-regent took this op- 
portunity, which was ſo prepoſterouſly given her, to be re- 
conciled with the confederate barons. They readily conſented 
to a peace, when they found Henry made no advances to 
{upport them. 

As ſoon as the queen-regent had nothing to fear from the 
barons, ſhe ordered the army to march towards Bretagne, 
where Henry was laviſhing away the remains of his money 
in entertainments and diverſions, as if in leaving England he 
intended only to take a journey of pleaſure f. Upon the firſt 
news of the enemy's approach, finding his treaſure ſpent, and 
tcaring to draw upon himſelf all the forces of France, he 
ſhametully returned into England. Nay he was very hardly 
prevailed with to leave part of his army in Bretagne, under 
the command of the carls of Cheſter and Pembroke s, to 
tupport the duke, whom he had unſeaſonbly engaged in the 
war. Theſe lords, leſs timorous than the king, with theſe 
few troops, not only hindered the French from entering Bre- 
tagne, but made incurſions into Anjou and Normandy, trom 
whence they carried away a great booty. Thus ended this 
expedition. Inſtead of procuring any advantage to Henry, it 
ſerved only to render him contemptible to his ſubjects, who 
would never more hearken to an expedition againſt France, 
ſince he had made ſuch ill uſe of ſo favourable a juncture. 
He caſt the whole blame on the treachery of the earl of 
Marche and the Poictevins, who performed not what they 
had promiſed. But he was himſelf the cauſe of their change, 
ſince, in all appearance they would not have deſerted him, 
it his proceedings had given them any hopes of a powerful 
protection. | - 

{ 1230] During Henry's abſence in Bretagne, ſome com- 
motions happened in Ireland. The king of Connaught, wil- 
ling to take advantage of the weakneſs of the Engliſh, whoſe 
beſt troops were ſent to the king, invaded their ' territories 
with a great army, or rather with multitudes of unwarhke 
people. But he found in Geoffrey de Maris, juſticiary of 
Ireland Þ, a more formidable enemy than he expected, who, 
killing twenty thouſand of the Iriſh, took their: king him- 
{elf priſoner. ME es 

1231] Though the king had conſumed in needleſs expen- 
ces the ſums granted him for the French war, he made that 
diſhonourable expedition a pretence to demand a new aid. 
The parliament ' were very unwilling to comply, but however 
were prevailed with at length by the conſideration of his great 
wants, and granted him a ſcutage of three marks upon every 
knight's tee, held of the crown. 

Shortly after, Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury com- 
plained to the king, that upon the death of the earl of 
Glouceſter, Hubert de Burgh had ſeized the caſtle of Tun- 
bridge, though it was a fief of the archbiſhoprick. Henry 
told him the wardſhip of the young earl of Glouceſter belong- 
ing to him, it was his prerogative to diſpoſe of it to his juſti- 
clary during the heir's minority ; adding he thought it very 


ſtrange that he ſhould call his right in queſtion. This anſwer 


not ſatisfying the archbiſhop, he excommunicated without 
diſtinction, all ſuch as wrongtully detained the church's lands, 
and immediately departed to carry his complaints to the 
pope. Ps . 
About the ſame time, prince Richard, the king's brother, 
married the counteſs dowager of Glouceſter, fiſter of the earl 
of Pembroke, who died ſoon after his ſiſter's marriage. He 
left his eſtate by will, to Richard his brother, who was ſtill in 
Bretagne, where he did the ſtate ſignal ſervices. A three 
month's truce giving him leiſure to return into England, he de- 
manded his brother's inheritance, ſeized by the king. Henry 
wanting an excuſe to enjoy the profits, anſwered, That he 
heard his brother's widow was with child, and therefore could 
not diſpoſe of the inheritance till ſhe was delivered. But as 
he knew the falichood of this, he fought a more plauſible 


M. Paris fays, the earls and barons ſpent their whole time in feaſting 
and drinking; and the ſoldiers fold their horſes and arms, that they might 
have fomething to make merry withal. p. 367. | 

£ In his return from this expedition died Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and was buried at Tewkeſbury abbey, in the fame county. An, 
Waverl. p. 192. | | | 

With the affiſtance of Walter de Laſci, and Richard de Burgh, 

+ Which met at Weſtminſter, Jan. 26. Id. p. 367. 

* He afſemblcd a large army at Oxford in July, where Lewellyn was ex- 


Ibid. 
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pretence, He charged Richard with holding correſpgng,, 

with France whilſt in Bretagne, and without ſuffering ling 
vindicate himſelf, commanded him to depart the kin 1 
within fifteen days. It was ſhocking to an Engliſh carl t, 6 
himſelf treated in this manner: but it was ſtil] more ſo 0 Fo: 
ſon of the earl of Pembroke, who had ſet the crown on the 
King's head, and eſtabliſhed him in the throne in ſpite of 1 
enemies. Richard indeed quitted England, but it was tg ou 
into Ireland, where he took poſſeſſion of the caſtles and 158 
belonging to his family. Which done, he levied troops * 
made himſelf amends out of the king's demeſnes, for wha 
was unjuſtly detained from him in England. Whether Heng 
dreaded the conſequences of this revolt, or was made fo 
fible that the injuſtice done the earl was too manifeſt to he 
maintained, he recalled him from baniſhment, gave him pol. 
ſellion of his eſtate, and inveſted him with the office of carl. 
marſhal,” enjoyed by his brother. It was the temper of thi, 


prince, to behave haughtily to fuch as he thought unable , 


reſiſt him, and to yield on a ſudden to thoſe that oppoj;y 
him. 

Lewellyn prince of Wales having lately made ſome inch. 
ſions into the borders of England, Henry let him Proceed 
for ſome time. But when he thought the Welſh prince yg 
longer expected to be attacked, he reſolved to go in person 
and chaſtiſe him k. However upon his firſt rcfiſtance hi 
warlike ardor abated, and he returned without effectin 
thing. 

Though Henry was now in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, he had been forced to live unmarried, becauſe all his 
projects on that account had miſcarried. His firſt defipn wiz 
to eſpouſe Volante, daughter of the duke of Bretagne, 9 
whom he was engaged by oath. But whether the pope re 
fuſed a diſpenſation, or for ſome other reaſon, the defign wy 
not executed. A match was hkewiſe propoſed between him 
and the duke of Auſtria's daughter, but with no better ſucceſs, 
Some time after, he wrote to the archbiſhop of Cologne, 10 
impart to him his intent of entering into a ſtrict alliance 
with the empire, by marrying the daughter of the king of 
Bohemia. ; 
farther. He had alſo the mortification to be diſappointed 
this year, in his defign of eſpouſing the ſecond daughter of 
the king of Scotland, fiſter of the juſticiary's wife. The 
jealouſy of the Engliſh barons put a ſtop to this marriage, 
As they could not bear to ſee the king married to the younger 
ſiſter of the wife of one of his ſubjects, they were ſo urgent 
with lim to divert him from it, that he did not think fit to 
conciude an affair, which met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition. l 
{hall add here, to avoid mentioning it elſewhere, that, four 
years after, he would have married the daughter of the carl 


8 any 


of Ponthieu; but this project, like the reſt, came to nothing, | 


Though he was contracted to her, and embaſſadors were dil- 
patched for the pope's diſpenſation, he altered his mind whilft 
they were on the road; and ſent them orders not to ſpeak of 
the affair. | | 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury ſo effectually pleaded bis 


cauſe at Rome, that he obtained an order from the pope 
to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Tunbridge during the non- 
age of the earl of Glouceſter. But he could not reap the 
benefit of this favour, death ſeizing him as he was returning 
to England. When the monks of St. Auguſtin heard the 


news, they forthwith elected the biſhop of Chicheſter | chan- | 


cellor of the kingdom. The king confirming their choice, 
inveſted the prelate with the temporalities of the archbi— 
ſhoprick. But the archbiſhop elect could never obtain tix 
pope's confirmation, to whom it was repreſented u that he 
was too much a courtier. This ſingle reaſon was ſufficient 10 
induce the pope to void the election, and order the monks 
to chuſe a perſon more devoted to the holy ſee. | 
[1232] In the beginning of the year 1232, Henry callcd 3 
parliament n. of whom he demanded an aid, to enable him 
to pay che debts contracted by his late expedition into France. 
The earl of Cheſter replied, in the name of all the barons, 
that they had aſſiſted him not only with their money, but 
alſo their perſons, and therefore owed him no further aid. 


The clergy, who were no better inclined to the king, defir- | 


ing time to confider of the matter, the parliament was proro- 
gued till Eaſter, | 
Beſides that the: king had made an ill uſe of the aid 


communicated : from whence he advanced as far as Hereford, and caufe0 
Maud caſtle in Radnorſhire to be rebuilt. He returned into England it 
October. Mat. Paris, 

| Hugh de Neville. | F 

m By Simon de Langton, who added, that he was unlearned and haſty; af 
what was worſe, if he ſhould be promoted to that dignity, would caulc the 
kingdom to ſhake off the papal yoke. M. Weſt. 

» Which met at Weſtminſter, March 7. M. Paris, 


A knight 


But we do not find the affair was carricd any | 
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atted him by the parliament; he gave the clergy, nobility, 
b 4 people, another and no leſs grievous cauſe of diſcontent. 
They ſaw, the king openly favoured the uſurpations of the 
-qurt of Rome, and by an affected connivance, ſuffered the 
vpe to trample daily upon the rights of the church and the 
lin om. The popes, not contented with exacting from 
time to time on divers pretences, large ſums from the clergy, 


gere manifeſtly aiming at getting into their hands the col— 
ons of all the vacant benefices, and conſequently the rights 


1 patrons were going to be quickly aboliſhed; More- 


wer the conferring of almoſt all the benefices upon Italians, 


Lor other foreigners, could not but very much incenſe the 


Engliſh. This diſguſt was carried fo far, that above four- 


| {core perſons of quality entered into a confederacy to diſ- 
| pe the Italian eccleſiaſtics of whatever they held in Eng- 
- their leader, forcibly entered ſeveral houſes of theſe fo- 

igners, and carrying away what things of value they met 
Faith, diſtributed them to the poor. This was done with ſo 
little noiſe, that not a man ſtirred, either to oppoſe or puniſh 
the authors. 
F rote ſo ſevere a letter to the King, that to judge by the 
contents, one would have thought the church had received. 
a mortal wound. 
and cuſtoms of England required a previous proceſs and exa- 
| ination of matters, he commanded the king to puniſh im- 
E ncdiately the diſturbers of the church's peace, upon pain of 
excommunication and interdict, if he deferred a moment the 
chaſliſement of the guilty. Theſe threats obliging the king 
to iſſue out orders to make ſtrict enquiry after the authors of 
this violence, he found there were more perſons concerned in 
it than he imagined, and that the biſhops themſelves were in 
| the plot, or had countenanced it by their filence. However, 
for the pope's ſatisfaction, the chief leader of the confederates 
was apprehended and ſent to Rome, purſuant to his holineſs's 
orders. Some ſheriff's and other officers were impriſoned for 
| negleCting to ſuppreis the riot. In all likelihood, the num- 
| ber and quality of the parties concerned, prevented any far- 
ther proſecution of the affair b. e 


The confederates having choſen Robert de T wenge“? 


But the pope, who was ſoon informed thereof, 


Beſides, without conſidering that the laws 


During theſe . tranſactions, the monks of St. Auguſtine's 


having elected another archbiſhop, according to the orders 
they had received, and their choice not being more agreeable 
to the pope than the former they were enjoined to proceed 
to a third election. | 


How great a calm ſoever there ſeemed to be for ſome years 


in the King's court, a ſtorm was ſecretly gathering againſt the 
juſticiary, which proved the more fatal to him, as he was 
not prepared for it. 
pable of entertaining ſuſpicions of his favourite, the enemies 
of Hubert had not ceaſed to do him ill offices. 
ject was ſo well managed, that the king was perſuaded to 
E rccal the biſhop of Wincheſter to court, and make him one 
| of his counſellors. This prelate had no ſooner the king's car, 
but he laboured inceflantly the ruin of the favourite, being 
ſenſible his own ſafety depended on the downfal of his rival. 
As he earneſtly ſought all occaſions to compaſs his ends, 
n opportunity ſoon offered, which he failed not to improve. 


Ever fince the king was perceived ca- 


Their pro- 


The. prince of Wales having made, without oppoſition, ſeveral 


incurſions into England, the biſhop of Wincheſter repreſent— 
| cd to the king, how great a reproach it was, that ſo deſpi— 
cable a people as the Welſh ſhould thus plunder his ſubjects, 
und no endeavours be uſed to prevent it. 
t plied, “ He was ſo far from having money to undertake a 
| © war, that his treaſurers had even told him, his revenues 
| © would ſcarce ſuffice for the neceſſary expences of his fa— 
“ mily.“ 
| wanted, namely, a pretence to blame the conduct of the 
prime miniſter, He told the king, © The want he complain- 
| © ed of proceeded from the ill management of the treaſury. 
That the perſons through whoſe hands the money paſſed, 
were not called to an account. 
| © minors was continually given to private perſons, without 
| © any benefit of his exchequer. That he received no profit 
| © from the revenues of the vacant benefices, or from the 
lands which by death or confiſcation fell to the crown.” 
| He added, That by theſe means the kings his predecetlors 
| © were wont to fill their coffers, and conſequently ſtood not 
| ſo much in need of parliamentary aids, but lived in a 


The king re- 


Theſe words furniſhed the biſhop with what he 


That the wardſhip of 


A knight in the north of England. He declared the reaſon of his ſtir- 


ung was, becauſe the pope attempted illegally to deprive him of the patro- 


nage of the church, which was the only one he had. Mat, Paris. 
Mat. Paris ſays, Hubert de Burgh had granted them the king's letters 
patent, as well as his own. 
Or ſon, as Mat, Paris owns, p. 376. | WO 
Of which we have theſe particulars in M. Paris: 1. The monies paid 


| Mo the exchequer. 2. His demeſnes in England, Wales, Ireland, and 
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e greater independence.“ Henry taking advantage of this 
advice, called all his ſheriffs, and ſuch as had the manage— 
ment of the treaſury, to account, and made Peter de Rivaulx, 
the biſhop of Wincheſter's nephew 1, treaſurer of his cham- 
ber. This was only a trial of the biſhop's credit, to pave the 
way to the execution of his main deſign: Theſe changes 
were followed by ſome others, tending to remove from court 
the Ereatures of the juſticiary, whoſe intereſt viſibly decreaſed, 
as his rivals gained ground. In ſhort the biſhop knew fo 
well how to manage the king, that he cauſed Segrave his 
principal contident to be promoted to the office of juſticiary, 
in the room of Hubert, who was turned out, though he had 
a patent for that dignity during life. 

It ſeldom happens that a favourite falls eaſy. The hatred 
of the prince is proportionable to his paſt affection; the for- 
mer of theſe two paſſions hardly ever failing to be as violent 
as the latter. Princes generally act on theſe occafions from 
a principle of pride, very often to themſelves unperceivable. 
As their love cools, they endeavour to juſtify their incon- 
ſtancy, and frequently upbraid the favourite for every thing 
which before was the cauſe of their affection. Of this we 
have a remarkable inſtance in the ruin of Hubert de Burgh. 
Never had a favourite a greater aſcendant over his maſter. 
His counſels, which flattered all the king's paſſions, were re- 
garded, whilſt in favour, as ſo many oracles. But when the 
King had entertained a prejudice againſt him, he confidercd 
his former advices as to many treacheries. Indeed it would 
be difficult to vindicate all the actions of this favourite. But, 
very probably among the things laid to his charge, there 
were many falſe imputations. Be this as it will, a few days 
alter his removal, the king ſent for him, and required him to 
give an account of all the money that had paſſed through his 
hands“; which being very hard to do, Hubert endeavoured 
to be excuſed. He produced king John's charter, declaring 
he was ſo well fatisficd of his faithfulneſs, that he diſcharged 
him from all accounts. The bi\op of Wincheſter replied, 
the charter might be valid as to what paſſed in the late reign; 
but was of no torce to exempt him from giving him an account 
of his adminiſtration during the preſent. He added, this was 
not the only thing he was charged with: that he was accuſed 


moreover of ſeveral crimes, and particularly of having given 


the King pernicious counſels, to the great prejudice of his and 
the Kingdom's affairs. Hubert perceiving by theſe accuſa— 
tions that his ruin was refolved, defired time to give in his 
anſwer, which could not be refuſed him. For the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who ſtood in need of the barons to condemn 
him, durſt not diſoblige them, by denying Hubert a privi- 
lege common to him with all the pcers of the realm. It may 
be they would have made it their own cauſe, if the court had 
perfiſted in denying his requeſt, | | 

Whether Hubert was conſcious of his guilt, or deſpaired 
of vindicating his innocence before judges, ſeveral of whom 
were his profeſſed enemies, inſtead of appearing on the day 
appointed, he took ſanctuary in the priory of Morcton, from 
whence he hoped none wauld dare to force him. Some time 
after, the parliament being met at Lambeth, an aid of the 
fortieth part of the moveables of the whole nation was grant- 
ed to the king. Which done, the lords petitioning that 
Hubert de Burgh's trial might proceed, he was ſummoned 
to appear, but refuſed to obey. Upon which the king, who 
was of a violent temper, commanded the mayor of London 
to force him from his ſanctuary, and bring him dead or alive. 
The citizens very joyfully embraced this opportunity of be— 
ing revenged upon Hubert, for whom they had entertained 
a mortal hatred ever fince his ſeverity in the affair of Con- 
ſtantine. They immediately flocked together to the number 
of twenty thouſand, with a reſolution to execute the king's 
orders without mercy. Mean time, ſome of the chief citt- 
zens dreading the conſequences of to raſh an order, went and 
adviſed with the biſhop of Wincheſter, who told them, let 
what would follow, the king muſt be obeyed. But the re- 
monſtrances of the carl of Cheſter to the king himſelt had 
a better effect: he repreſented to him, that ſuch a tumultuous 
aſlembly might be very dangerous, and raiſe in the city a ſe- 
dition which might not be caſily appeaſed. Moreover he 
intimated, that ſo violent an action would be blamed by all 
the world, and eſpecially by foreigners, who not being pre- 
judiced like the Engliſh againſt the party accuſed, would 


Poictou. z. Liberties in foreſts, warrens, earldoms, wardſhips, &c. 4. The 
fifteenths, ſixteenths, and other aids, paid into the exchequer. 5. Preſents 
for deſiſting from his right in lands, or moveables, 6. Things loſt by his 
negligence. 7. Waſtes, occaſioned by war or otherwiſe. 8. The revenues. 
of vacant biſhopricks, &c. 9. Scutages, Carrucages, gifts, aids, iſſues of 
wardfhips, &c. 10. Fines for marriages of heirs, &c. p. 376. 

For the payment of the debt he owed the duke of Bretagne, Mat: 
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think it very ſtrange he ſhould be thus treated, fince other 
means were not wanting to puniſh him, if he were guilty. 
In fine, he put him in mind of the pope's reſentment, who 


would never ſuffer the ſacredneſs of the ſanctuary to be vio- 


tated with impunity © Henry being prevailed with by theſe 
reaſons, ſent a countermand to the mayor of London, who 
found it very difficult to diſperſe the mob. 

Of all Hubert's friends during his proſperity, there was but 
one left that ventured to ſpeak in his behalf; this was the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, who by his ſollicitations obtained of 
the king, that he would grant Hubert a longer time to pre- 
In the interim, Hubert coming out of his 
ſanctuary to viſit his wife at St. Edmundibury, the king, who 
had notice of it, cauſed him to be purſued by ſome ſoldiers, 
who found him in a ſmall chapel”, where he had taken re- 
fuge, with the croſs in one hand and the hoſt in the other, 
both which being violently wrung from him, they tied his 
feet under his horſe's belly, and in that ignominious manner 
conducted him to the Tower of London. All churches, as 
well as what belonged to them, being in thoſe days ſo many. 
ſanctuaries, not to be violated without puniſhment, the king's 
attempt alarmed the whole body of the clergy : the biſhop of 
London was no ſooner informed of the matter, but he went 
to the king, and declared he would excommunicate all thoſe 
that directly or indirectly were concerned 1n the breach of the 
church's privileges. The king being terrified at theſe threats, 
ordered Hubert to be ſent back to the chapel from whence he 


was forced, but commanded withal the ſheriffs of Hertford- 
| ſhire and Eſſex, upon pain of being hanged, to guard the 


church ſo ftrictly, that the. priſoner might neither eſcape, 
nor receive victuals from any perſon. The archbiſhop of 
Dublin perceiving his friend could not remain long in this 
fituation, interceded for him once more, and intreated the 
king, with tears in his eyes, to tell him what he defigned to 
do with the prifoner. Henry rephed, he intended to have 
him condemned for a traitor, unleſs he would own himſelf 
guilty, and abjure the kingdom tor ever. | 

_ Hubert thinking this condition too hard, voluntarily yield- 
ed himſelf to the ſherifts, who carried him to the Tower 
fettered and chained, amidſt the ſhouts of the people, who 
took a plcaſurc in inſulting over his diſgrace. | 

But whilſt he was anxioufly expecting the threatened ſen- 
tence, his affairs began to have a new face, by the fickle 
temper of the king, who could not long continue in the ſame. 
mind. Two things further contributed to this change; firſt, 
the death of the carl of Cheſter , profeſſed enemy of Hubert, 
though he diſapproved of the illegal ways the King would have 
taken to deſtroy him: ſecondly, a large ſum of money lodged 
by the prifoner in the hands of the Knights Templars and 
readily delivered by him to the king upon demand. Thus 
Hubert ſaw the king's anger cool by degrees, when he expect- 
ed to feel the moſt terrible effects of his diſpleaſure. This 
ſudden change alarmed the biſhop of Wincheſter, who dread- 
ing the revival of the king's affection for his old miniſter, 
made a freſh attempt to complete the deſtruction of his, formi- 
dable rival. He took occation from the money lodged with 
the Templars, to accuſe him of fraud and rapine, alledgin 
it was impoffible to heap up ſuch immenſe riches by lawful 
means. This charge was ſupported by all Hubert's adverſa- 
ties, who ſeeing the king began to. relent, came in a body 
and petitioned his death. But the king reſolutely anſwered, 
he would never conſent to the death of a perſon from whom 
himſelf and his father had received ſuch fignal ſervices *, He 
ccaſed therefore his prolecution, and leaving him in poſſeſſion 
of his eſtate of inheritance, and of ſuch lands as he had pur- 
chaſed with his own money, was contented with depriving 
him of the reſt, As foon as it was Known how the king ſtood | 
affected, ſome of the lords”, who till then had not dared to 
peak for Hubert, ſollicited the king in his behalf, and ſo far 
prevailed, that he was ſent to the caſtle of the Devizes, till 
it ſhould pleaſe the king to diſpoſe of him otherwiſe. Thus 
ended this affair, which had made ſo much noiſe, to the great 
grief of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who expected Hubert 
would not have come oft without the loſs of his head. 

John Blund, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, being elect- 

ed archbiſhop of Canterbury, immediately ſet out for Rome, 
with the king's licence, to obtain the pope's confirmation *, 


* Two eminent citizens of London, Andrew Buckeral and John Travers, 
went alſo to the biſhop of Wincheiter, at his houſe in Southwark, and re- 


monſtrated to him the ill conſequences of ſuch proceedings. Mat, Paris. 
At Brentwood, in Eſſex. 


,* He died October 28, at Wallingford caſtle, without iſſue, and was ſuc- 


ceeded in the earldom of Cheſter by his nephew John, ſon to earl David, 
brother of the king of Scotland; in the earldom of Lincoln by John de 
Lacy, another nephew of his; and to William d'Albiney, earl of Arundel, 
Nets fell, by his death, an eſtate of five hundred pounds a year, Nat. 
Aris. : | | : 
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.behave gentler to the Engliſh ; but, contrary to ever 


fuſed to meet. 
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done. 


It ſeemed that Hubert's diſgrace ſhould have obliged 1. 


new miniſter to keep within the bounds of moderation a e 
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expectation, it had quite another effect. Inſtead of take 


different courſe from that of his predeceſſor, the biſh,,*: 

- + L . * I 
Wincheſter thought only of governing with an abe 
power, and withal to ſcreen himſelf, from the plots of th), 


that ſhould oppoſe his deſigns. He intimated to the hh 
“ That among the barons there were few really devoted h 


his ſervice, and that their ſole aim was to make them), WM ;-cd 
« independent :” adding, It was abſolutely neceſly;; k Er of 
* think of means to repreſs their inſolence: but it would FT 
% almoſt impoſſible to ſucceed, whilſt they were in a . ing's 
cc | 


ner maſters of the kingdom, by having in their hands y 
the places of truſt and profit; in a word, whillt they pq 
ſeſſed what might moſt encreaſe their audaciouſneſs: % 
« their power therefore was to be undermined by degreg 
* by turning them out of their poſts, offices and government 
which might be conterred upon foreigners, who ſhoud \ 
invited into England, to the end the king might ry g 
their aſſiſtance in caſe of neceſſity: that the ſtrong place; a0 
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*« poſts which gave moſt credit and authority with the people, ihe ea 
«© being in the hands of ſuch as were by gratitude and Mey. 
*« tereit devoted to the king, it would be in vain for the Es Wh atts 
{© liſh barons to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of their prey, Miharks 
„ed rights.” This advice, ſo conformable to the king, Poils 
inclinations, could not but be very agreeable, and tles h. 


fore was immediately put in practice. Quickly after 1c. Miſrocec 
ſcen to arrive above two thouſand knights, Gatcons any 


me 
Poictevins, whom the biſhop of Wincheſter, their count. King's 
man, and Peter de Rivaulx his ſon, who paſſed for hi; n. Woo . 
phew, had ſent for. Theſe ſtrangers not only were promt. Mr bis 
ed to the moſt conſiderable poſts and governments, but mare. rant. 
over had the wardſhips of the young nobility committed Me 
them by the king. By that means they procured one anothe eins 
very advantageous matches, to the great detriment of all the {iſfearl « 
noble families. This proceeding very much exaſperated tle Miuick 


barons, who plainly ſaw the conſequences. Beſides, they 
could not bear to fee themſelves removed from places and 
poſts, to which they had a right to pretend, whilſt the king 
laviſhed his favours on foreigners. But the biſhop of Win. 
cheſter prevented their murmurs from reaching the ears of the 
king; or, if he could not avoid it, had the addreſs to hinder 
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their making any impreſſion on his mind. doub 
Richard earl of Pembroke firſt ventured openly to com. Wance 


Elio 1 
ear! « 
King, 
Js 
plainly told him, in cafe he continued thus to prefer the (0. cred 
rcigners before the Engliſh, the barons would be forced obe. 
ſeek means to clear the kingdom of theſe blood-{uckers, Ne 
The prime miniſter, who was preſent, did not give the king 
time to reply: he told the earl, his inſolence deſerved corree- 
tion, in thus pretending to abridge the king of the liberty 6: 
employing whom he pleaſed for the defence of his crown: 
adding, if the foreigners now in the kingdom were not fut- 
ficient to reduce his rebellious ſubjects to their duty, a greatei 
number ſhould be ſent for. This haughty and imprudert 
an{wer cauſed a general diſcontent among the barons. Front 
thenceforward they began to withdraw from court, and fom 
2 confederacy to check the deſpotic power the king was al 
fuming, by the violent counſels of his miniſter. 
Some time after the king ſummoning a parliament, the 
barons, purſuant to a reſolution taken among themſelves, re- 
They were ſummoned a ſecond time, Þþut t» 


plain of theſe proceedings. He boldly repreſented to the 
king, that in placing his whole confidence in ſtrangers he fo 
alienated the affection of his ſubjects, that in the end thr 
diſcontent muſt be attended with fatal conſequences. He 


foreigners were landed in England, to ſtrengthen the cou 
party, they met in a body to conſult together what was to be 
The reſult of their conſultation was to ſend deput!® 
to the king, to let him know that if he removed not from 11 
perſon and councils the biſhop of Wincheſter and the Poict-- 


vins, they were reſolved to place on the throne a prince, who de 
ſhould better obſerve the laws of the realm. So formal a de- - 
elaration furniſhing the prime miniſter with a plauſible pre. 15 
tence to exaſperate the king againſt the barons, he omitted 4 
nothing to induce him to ute the moſt violent meaſures to rc- * 

(0 


Adding, he had rather be reckoned a weak and eaſy natured prince, than 
a cruel and bloody tyrant. Id. p. 381. bY 
» Richard earl of Cornwal, the king's brother, Richard earl marſhal, and 
William earl of Ferrars, became ſureties for his good behaviour. Ibid. 8 

z Rapin by miſtake calls him Richard. About this time was collected the Nu 
fortieth part of all goods, lately granted by parliament. The form of ny if 
commiſſion to the ſherifts, and the manner how it was to be levied and bor & 
lected, is to be ſeen in Mat. Paris, p. 380. under the year 1232. to which Wl te 
the curious reader is referred. The Annals of Waverley ſay, that evclf 
one paid, who had goods above the value of eleven pence, p. 194. He 
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ce them to obedience. Henry blindly giving himſelf up 
che guidance of the biſhop, began to practiſe this advice 
n compelling ſome of the lords to deliver their children as 
ges of their allegiance*, After that, he prepared, very 
. dviſedly, to proſecute by arms ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit; 
then he thought himſelf in a condition to make himſelf 
Tned he called a parliament, with defign to cauſe the moſt 
| tinate to be condemned, 'The barons obeyed the ſummons 
leed, but came ſo well attended that they were in no dan- 


I's . 
r of violence. The earl of Pembroke was on the road, in 
er to be preſent with the reſt, imagining it was not in the 
4 * 9 


Is' power to have any thing pafled to his prejudice. But 
on notice“ that the court deſigned to take a ſpeedier and 
Leer courſe, he returned back and retired into Wales. The 
E--cautions of the barons breaking the King's meaſures, he 
orogued the parliament, left what he had projected ſhould 
Ii on himſelt. His defign of cauſing the parliament to pro- 
Ted againſt the barons not ſucceeding, he reſolved to act with 
En force. To that end he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the 


"01 x a 

aon to meet him with their troops at Glouceſter; but 
1. Wc carl of Pembroke and ſome others did not think proper to 
19 ; . iy . © * . . . . .* - 
in Wer, Their retulal turnithing him with a plauſible reaſon 


P attack them, he ordered their eſtates to be plundered, their 
Es to be deſtroyed, their houſes to be pillaged, and their 
Loils to be diſtributed among the Poictevins. If the barons 
1 held together, the king would never have ventured to 
broceed to ſuch violence: but diflention ariſing among them, 
En broke the confederacy e, and left the reſt expoſed to rhe 
King's reſentment. The earl of Pembroke perceiving himſelf 
Eo weak to reſiſt, after being deſerted by the greuteſt part 
pr his aſſociates, applied to Lewellyn prince of Wales, who 
Eranted him his protection and aſſiſtance. 

Mean time, Henry having received a freſh ſupply of Poic- 
Kevins, marched as far as Hereford, with deſign to ſeize the 


the We of Pembroke's caſtles in that county: but his ardour 
the Inuickly abated, by the reſiſtance he met with from the firſt 
hey eaſt! he beſieged. As he was loſing his time before the caſtle, 
ans We bethought himſelf of a device, which ſucceeded : he feign- 
:ing ſed to be willing to refer the deciſion of his quarrel with the 
Vin. Wbarons to the parliament, which was to meet in October: 
the Way, he gave his royal word that he would conſider of their 


\er complaints; and as his pait conduct had rendered his word 
doubtful, ſome of the biſhops became ſureties for the perform- 
Ence of his promiſes. Then he required the caſtle he was be- 
the Eficoing to be ſurrendered to him, promiting to reſtore it to the 
ear! of Pembroke within fifteen days. Theſe conditions be- 
heir Wing approved of, the caſtle was delivered to the king; but 
He ben the fifteen days were expired, he laughed at the earl's 


ſo-credulity, and refuſed to ſtand to his engagement. Such were 
tothe inſtructions taught him by the biſhop of Wincheſter ; I 
ders. nean not to value the breach of his faith, and to behave fo 
ing es to oblige his ſubjects to require pledges for the performance 
ee. Wo! bis word. | 


„et! The parliament meeting on the gth of October, as was 


wn: igreed, the king was earneſtly entreated by all the lords to 
ſaf- Wrcplace his confidence in his ſubjects. It was remonſtrated 
ac; Wo him, that the adminiſtration of the public affairs belonged 
dert nore naturally to the peers of the realm than to foreigners, 
rom and that he could not prefer ſtrangers without wronging his 
orm berons: above all things, he was deſired not to introduce the 
Sal- bernicious cuſtom of treating as rebels and traitors thoſe that 
were not legally condemned. The biſhop of Wincheſter, 
the bo on ſuch occaſions never failed to anſwer for his maſter, 
re-MW'cplied fo as plainly ſhewed what maxims he inftilled into the 
to houng king. He told them, the peers of England were very 
» of W470gant to put themſelves upon a level with the peers of 
ur. MW France, when there was a wide difference between the one 
o be nd the other: adding, it was a notorious encroachment up- 
ties on the royal prerogative, to pretend to deprive the king of the 
his nieht of making uſe of what judges he pleaſed to puniſh the 
ctc- W obedient, Upon theſe words, which contained maxims fo 
who IO *cltrudtive to liberty, the biſhops unanimouſly threatened the 
de- brelate with excommunication. But he deſpiſed their me- 
pre- W ces, alledging he was not ſubject to their juriſdiction as 
tted MW baring been conſecrated by the pope. However, leſt this rea- 
or- en ſhould be deemed too light, he appealed beforchand to 
his holineſs from the ſentence of the biſhops. Appeals to the 
than Gurt of Rome were then fo ſacred, that the biſhops not dar- 
, and He vented his anger againſt Gilbert Baſſett by ſtripping him of the ma- 
FS he etheraveny in Wiltſhire, conferred upon him by king Joun 5 —— 
* the f he waar _ - cv it Aga, ur 3 — A 1 5 ar 
N el. He alf 0 3 185 1 ene = oy a ras ws ; 1 821 = 2 
ich er. ot ? OD ordered Ric ar to © apprenen ec on marrying Gitbei 
| ce, without his leave. Mat. Weitm. 
elf e received the information from his ſiſter Iſabella, wife of Richard carl 
Ye e Cormral. ibid. | 


We. 
Richard earl of Cornwal forſook the earls of Pembroke ; and the earls 
i Cheſter and Lincoln were bought off from him with a ſum of money, 
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ing to excommunicate him by name, were contented to dart 
their thunders in general, upon all thoſe who alienated the 
king's affection from his natural ſubjects. 

Mean time, the carl of Pembroke finding all his inſtances 
for the reſtitution of his caſtle were fruitleſs, beſieged and took 
it in a few days. Upon news thereof the king fell into a great 
fury with the carl, and commanded the biſhops to excommu- 
nicate him; but he had the mortification to be denied: they 
told him, they did not fee lawful cauſe to excommunicate the 
earl, who had only recovered his own right, and what the 
king promiſed to reſtore. Henry, not being able to prevail 
with the biſhops, reſolved to take up arms again and revenge 
this affront. For that purpoſe he ſummoncd all the lords to 
meet him at Gloceſter with horſe and arms the day after All 
Saints, When his army was ready, he marched into Wales, 
but was no ſooner there than he found himſelf in extreme 
want of proviſions and forage, the earl of Pembroke having. 
laid waſte all the places through which the roval army was to 
paſs. This diſappointment obliged him to alter his courſe, 
he entered Monmouthſhire, where he ſtaid tome time to give 
orders for the ſubſiſtence of his army. Mean while, the carl 
of Pembroke underſtanding that the king and molt of the 
general officers were lodged in the caſtle of Groſmont, whilſt 


the army was quariered without in tents, attacked the camp 


by night, and put the whole army to rout. This accident 
lo contounded the king, who loft in the action five or fix 
hundred horſes d, with almoſt all his baggage, that though 
his army was ſuperior to the earl's, he retired to Gloceſter ©, 
Pembroke, upon the earl's retreat, reſolved to beſiege the 
caitle of Monmouth, commanded by Baldwin de Guiines, a 


Flemiſh othcer of great reputation, Baldwin, not queſtion- 


ing but the carl would approach with a few ſoldiers to take a 


view of the caſtle, laid an ambuſh for him, which ſurround- 
ing him on a ſudden, took him prifoner. 'This accident 
would doubtlets have proved the ruin of the earl and his 
whole party, if luckily, as he was carried to the caſtle, Bald- 


win had not been deſperately wounded by an arrow. His 


wound obliging his men to halt, in order to aſſiſt him, che 
carl's army had not only time to reſcue their general, but 
likewie to kill or take priſoners all that came out of the town. 

Whilſt thete things pailed in Wales, Hubert de Burgh was 
contriving means to tree himſelt from a new danger which 
hung over his head. He had received notice that the bithop 
of Wincheſter intended to make away with him, and to. 
compaſs his ends the more cafily, had carneſtly defired of the 
king the cuſtody of the caſtle of the Devizes. Hubert's dan- 
ger obliging him to endeavour to avoid it, he was fo fortu- 
nate as to gain fome of his guards, who gave him an oppor- 
tunity to elcape, and take refuge in a neighbouring church. 
When his eſcape was known, the governor ordered him to be 
purſued by ſome of the garriſon, who finding him before the 
altar, dragged -him thence with great violence and brought 
him back to the caſtle. If he had been taken any where but 
in a church few would have concerned themſelves about it. 
But the breach of the privilege of ſanctuary appeared to the 
clergy of ſo dangerous a conlequence, that the biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury made it his own caule ; for this outrage was committed 
in a church within his dioceſe, He forthwith repaired to the 
Devizes, and tried to perſuade the governor to ſend back the 
priſoner to the place from whence he was taken. Has ſollici- 
tations proving ineffectual, he excommunicated the whole 
garriſon, and immediately carried his complaints to the King. 
He was aſſiſted by the biſhop of London and ſome other 
prelates, who were ſo urgent with the king, that he ordered 
the priſoner to be ſent to his ſanctuary, Bur this favour was 
of little benefit to Hubert, fince withal the king command- 
ed the ſheriff of the county to prevent any one from bring- 
ing him victuals. However, on the morrowW he was rct- 
cued by a troop of armed men, who afforded him means 
to make his eſcape into Wales, where he joined the earl of 
Pembroke. | | 

The election of John Blund to the ſee of Canterbury not 
meeting with approbation at Romet, the pope declared it 
void. But for tear the monks ſhould miſtake again, he 
empowered them to chuſe Edmund, canon of Saliſbury. 
Thus by degrees the popes became maſters of the elections 
of the archbithop of Canterbury by annulling them, till thoſe 
they intended to favour were choſen. 


by the biſhop of Wincheſter, viz. one thouſand marks, Mat, Paris. 

4 This happened on November 12. The earl would not ſuffer ary of 
the king's ſoldiers to be taken or hurt, by which means only two (and they 
by their own fault) fell by the fword. Id. : : 

"© But left John of Monmouth and Ralph de Thoney, to {top the enemy s 
progreſs. Ibid, : i 

f Either, becauſe he had received a thouſand marks from the 
Wincheſter ; or becauſe the ſame biſhop had writ to the emperor, 
his intereſt with the pope, that his election might be approved ot. 
Paris. 
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[1234] After the king's retreat, the earl of Pembroke con- 
tinued his progreſs and daily gained ſome advantage. In 
the beginning of the year 1234, he defeated a ſmall army com- 
manded by John de Monmouth, who thought to ſurprize 
him, but was himſelf ſurprized. After this victory, he ra- 
vaged the lands of the king's councellors®, lying in the 


marches of Wales, and burnt the town of Shrewſbury, whilſt. 


tke king, who was ſtill at Glouceſter, durſt not take the field. 
Inſtead of oppoſing the earl's progrets, he thought himſelt un- 
ſale at Glouceſter, and therefore ſhut himſelf up in Winchel- 
ter, leaving the counties near the Severn to the merey of the 
enemy. Several biſhops and others adviſed him to make 
peace with the earl. But this weak prince, ſuffering him- 
iclt to be entirely governed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, re- 
tuſed to hearken to any accommodation, unleſs the carl of 
Pembroke would come and throw himſelf at his teet®, and 
declare himſelf a traitor. It was difficult to bring the earl to 
ſubmit to theſe hard terms: and it was no leſs ſo, to compel 
him, fince the king had not the leaſt hopes of obtaining any 
aids from the parliament, to continue a war ſo diſagreeable to 
all, But the biſhop of Wincheſter had an expedient, of 
which he did not think fit to inform the king. As the council 
conſiſted only of his creatures, it was caly to engage them in 
a means uſed by him to execute his deſign. He cauted to 
be directed to the king's officers in Ireland an order, figned by 
twelve privy councellors, to plunder the eſtates of the earl of 
Pembroke, and to take him dead or alive, it he ſhould come 
into that country'. To this order was added a promiſe, in 
the king's name, of the carl's confilcated lands in Ireland, if 
they would faithfully execute what was enjoined them. The 
governors of Ireland, allured by ſuch a bait, promiſed to ule 
their utmoſt endeavours, to content the king. But they 
wiſhed to be ſecured by a charter in form of what was pro- 
miſed them. The biſhop being too far engaged to recede, 


cauſed a charter to be drawn and got it ſigned by the king, 


among other papers of little moment. Then, he cauſed the 
great ſeal to be affixed by the chancellor, who probably was 
in the plot K. As ſoon as the Iriſh governors received this 
charter, they began to execute the order. They levied an 
army on ſome pretence, and entering the lands of the earl of 
Pembroke committed great outrages in order to draw him 
into Ireland. This artifice had all the ſucceſs the biſhop of 
Wincheſter expected. Pembroke exaſperated at the injuries 
done him in Ireland, immediately repaired thither with de- 
ſign to take vengeance on thoſe who thus wantonly attacked 
him. But inſtead of being revenged, he was bately betrayed 
by pretended friends, who engaged him in a battle where 
he loſt his lite, by a ſtab in the back with a dagger?. 

- Whilft the biſhop of Wincheſter was thus uſing the king's 
authority without his knowledge, to free himtelt from his enc- 
mics, the new archbiſhop of Canterbury was {ecretly labour- 
ing to undermine him. This prelate out of zeal for the 
Food of the public, and for the king himſelf, never ccaſed 
repreſenting, that it was his intereſt to remove from his per- 
ion a miniſter ſo odious to all his ſubjects. He intimated to 
him, that the foreigners who alienated his people's affection, 
would intallibly prove one day the cauſe of his ruin. His 1n- 
ſtances were ſo urgent, that at length Henry's eyes were 
opened, and he ſeemed wholly difpoled to reform his conduct. 
The firſt effect of this change was the diſgrace of the prime 
miniſter, who had expreſs orders to return to his diocele. 
After that, Peter de Rivaulx, the treaſurer Segrave,. the juſti- 
ciary Robert de Paſſelew, and all the reſt of the favourite 
itrangers, promoted by the biſhop of Wincheſter to the 
Principal poſts in the ſtare, were ſhamefully turned out. At 
the lame time they were ordered to give an account of their 
management, and of all the money that had pafled through 
their hands. The affairs of the court being thus ſettled the 
king tent the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops of 
Cheſter and Rocheſter, into Wales, to negociate a peace 


# He and his aſſociates made it a rule, not to plunder the lands of any, 
but the king's evil councellors, by whote means they had been baniſhed. 
Nat, Paris. Lewellyn prince of North Wales joined him, with all the 
zorces he could raiſe. Ibid. 

b With a halter about his neck. Mat. Paris. 

Ihis order, which is in Matthew Paris, is directed to Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, the king's juſticiary in Ireland, to Walter and Hugh de Lacy, Rich- 
ard de Burgh, and Geoftrey de Paris, with others of the earl's liegemen or 
feuditaries. Ibid, 


Mat. Paris ſays, they ſtole the ſeal from Ralph biſhop of Chicheſter the 


chancellor; who was not concerned in this treacherous fraud. 

' A parhament was held in February this year at Weſtminſter ; and it was 
duting the ſethon, that Edmund archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral of 
his 1uftiragans, made that repreſentation to the king, which is related here. 
Sec Mat. Paris, p. 395. There was another parhament held at Weſtmin- 
wer, April 9. Id. | 

» The king went as far as Glouceſter to meet the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and the reſt that had been to make peace with Lewellyn; and on 
May 29, reſtored the exited lords to lus favour, namely, Hubert de Burgh, 
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with Lewellyn, which they concluded to the advantage 
the ſtate. | — 

The king's happy change reſtored tranquility to Englang 
from whence it had been ſome time baniſhed. In all ch 
hood the kingdom would have recovercd its former ſplendo 
if the prince who governed it had continued in the ſame dit 
poſitions. Mean time, the new miniſters endeavour, 10 
make the king ſenſible of the injury he had done hiniſelt < 
placing his whole confidence in ſtrangers, who had ng afſice 
tion for him or his kingdom. The archbiſhop of Canterhy;, 
who was informed of the particulars of the plot againſt |, 
carl of Pembroke, ſhewed him a copy of the order and chi. 
ter ſent by the biſhop of Wincheſter into Ireland. Hey, 
amazed at ſo great a preſumption, proteſted he had no hin, 
in the matter. Nay, he ſeemed to grieve for the death of the 
earl of Pembroke, and to be extremely incenſed againſt his ir M 
miniſters, who had ſo notoriouſly abuſed his confidence n,. 

The day appointed for the old miniſters to give in ther 
anſwers being come, the parties accuſed, who doubtleſs wes 
conſcious they had nothing to ſay for themſelves, choſe ee. 
take ſanctuary in churches, under pretence of being ;uſtl; Wi 
apprehenſive of ſome violence from their enemies. The aim 


: 2 ; : : quee 
of the new miniſters, being to convince the king of the uv. im! 
faithfulneſs of the old, they ordered it fo, that the king i. WM 3 
moved the pretence for their non-appearance by granting then Ml the 


a ſafe- conduct. Peter de Rivaulx, who appeared firſt, talk; WM oats 
in ſo arrogant a manner, and fo little ſuitable to his condition, WM This 
that the King not being able to bear his infolence, ordered hin, bine 


to the Tower, He remained there however but three days, prel: 
being, by the archbiſhop's advice, ſent back to his ſfanCtuar., WI :f:6 
Segrave required a longer time to give in his anſwer, which um 


was granted him upon the archbiſhop's interceſſion. As for o:! 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, he continued in his cathedral, nx WE who 
daring to truſt to his ſafe- conduct; and it was not thought tot 


proper to force him from thence n. | | Poic 

[1235 | Whillt theſe domeſtic affairs were tranſacting, the they 
truce with France being expired, Lewis vigorouſly attacked WM that 
the duke of Bretagne. According to the rules of good policy Milf har: 


this ally ſhould have been powerfully aſfiſted. But Henry was WM to h 
contented with ſending fixty knights, and two thouſand foot. ther 


An aid, ſo diſproportioned to his wants, not being ſufficient WE to © 
to protect him, he ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of demand- WE (crc 
ing a three months truce, Which however he could not ob- the 
tain, but on condition, that if within that time the king of Hof! 
England did not come in perſon to his relief, he ſhould ſub- that 
mit to whatever ſhould be required of him. During this in- h. 
terval, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail with Henry to kin: 
come into Bretagne, but not ſucceeding, he did full homage bit 
to Lewis for his territories, which made his ſubjects give him had 
the nick-name of Mauclerc, that is bad ſcholar ?. Thus, Wl rt 
his negligence, Henry loſt an ally, who might have been vi Wi © 
great ſervice to him, in his war with France. 1 1 
[1236] In the beginning of the next year, Segrave an Wi © : 
Pailelew, the king's old miniſters, found means to make theit Wi © 
peace by a preſent of a thouſand marks each, for which they aud 
were diſcharged from further proſecution. = | m0 
Shortly after was ſolemnized the marriage of Iſabella, tie Wi cer 
King's filter, with the emperor Frederic II. Though it wis bee 
not cuſtomary to grant the king an aid for the marriage ot 2 WF val 
younger ſiſter, the parliament was ſo well pleaſed with his Wi ic 
late proceedings, that they granted him two marks on ever; Wi 0 
plough-land. | ug 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, who, fince his diſgrace kepr t 
within his dioceſe, departed from thence by the pope's ord-r. Wi ©0: 
who ſent for him to be near his perſon, on pretence he want Wi Tea 
his advice in a quarrel between him and the citizens of Ro⅛/HA Wi "i 
It was not at all doubted, but the pope uſed this expedient e 
free him from the king's proſecutions, and probably, the pre U 
late paid dearly for this favour. He had to deal with a poÞ* Wl Hl 
who neglected no opportunity to heap. up money. Te1s 1+ Wl © 


(to whoſe wife he had reſtored already eight manors) Gilbert Baſſet, Ric! 
ard Sward, Gilbert Mareſcall, the earl of Pembroke's brother, whom I 
Nen marſhal ; aud all theſe he nominated for his counſellors. Mat 
Paris. | 
» Hugh de Pateſhulle was made juſticiary, in Segravg's room. Mat. Par 
ris, Ibid, 1 
o It is thus he is tiled by the hiſtorians of Bretagne. For though he ha 
ſtudied at the univerſity of Paris, yet it ſeems he had made no progrels n 
the ſtudy of politics, * 
v The king called a parliament to deliberate about the propoſed mate“ 
ſee a full account of the whole matter in Mat. Paris, p. 41 4—410.— a 
emperor ſent, by the biſhop of Exeter, who attended the princels 1110 5 
many, ſeveral preſents to king Henry, and among the reſt three 1) — 
alluding to“ The royal ſhield, on which are depicted three leopard 1 
& fant;” from which it may be obſerved, that in Henry the III d's _ 
bearing of the kings of England was not three lions, as now, but bien 
leopards. See Mat. Paris, p. 416, and Selden's notes on Polly 0196 
Song XI. 


Gel- 


By 


tem] One ; : 

cgucen-regent of France was very glad not to draw the Eng- 
i * N = 85 AS * 1 ! 5 o 

i. into France, during the minority of the King ner fon. 


| '#-tion, that nothing was done but by his advice, and the 


miniſtration of the public affairs was entirely lett to him. 
so great favour was very diſpleaſing to the Englith barons, 
hg were reduced to the ſame condition, from whence they 
(thought to have freed themſelves by the expulſion of the 
E Poictevins. At a parliament afſembled this year in April, 
| they fo boldly complained of theſe proceedings to the king, 
| that he thought fit to retire to the Tower, where he would 
bare had the barons to follow him. 
o him, he returned into the city, and endeavourcd to ſatisfy 
them upon ſome of their grievances, in order to induce then 
to overlook what they deemed the principal. | 
ſcreral ſheriffs who abuſed their authority, and ſubſtituted. 
others in their room. The prince his brother complaining 
of Richard Sward, for ſhewing him ſome diſretpect, obtained 
that Sward ſhould be baniſhed the realm, for his inſolence. 
ln ſhort, by ſome changes at court, to gratify the barons, the 
ling imagined they were pleaſed. But defiring to remove the 
| biſhop of Chicheſter from the chancellorſhip, in which he 
had worthily behaved, he had the mortification to find, he 
refuſed to reſign it. l | 
„ That he had been entruſted with that office by the parlia— 
% ment, and therefore could not quit it but by the fame 
“ authority.“ ; 


ent from a proceeding of his this ſame year; The ten 
Eh truce, made by Frederic with the Saracens, being now 
moſt expired, he cauſed a freſh cruſade to be publiſhed, as 
1 he intended to make a vigorous puſh to reſtore the affairs of 
pileſtine. 8 
-ouſed, great numbers took the croſs. But whilſt they were 
reparing to depart, another bull appeared, to diſpence with 
heir going for a certain fum of money. 

England being then in profound tranquility, Henry took 
is opportunity to eſpouſc 1 [1 >an0r, tecond daughter of 
barmond carl of Provence. The nuptials were celebrated 
nich great magnificence and rejoicings, which ſeemed to pre- 
doe to the King more happineſs than this marriage was at- 
ended with. The ſolemnity of the wedding and coronation ” 
if the new queen being over, the king called a parliament 
Merton, where divers ftatutes were enacted, which long 


-mained in force, but are now for the moſt part repcaled +. 


The war renewed by the king of France, ended with his 
expedition into Bretagne, without any treaty of peace be- 
cen the two crowns. Henry, who was not of a martial 
her, had done nothing towards continuing it, and the 


Bur, though England was not troubled with foreign wars, 


ne kingdom was however diſturbed at home by the diſcon— 


ents of the nobility, upon the promotion of a new favourite. 


This was William of Provence, the queen's uncle *, elected 
biſnop of Valence, but not yet confirmed by the pope. This 


relate lately arrived in England, had to gained the king's 


But finding none came 


He removed 


To juſtify his refuſal, he alledged, 


Though the parliament granted the king a confiderable 


aud, for the marriage of the empreſs his fiſter, it appeared the 
money was not put to that uſe. 
| deric came to demand the money promiſed their maſter. It 
people's reſlections on this occaſion were not to the king's ad- 
vantage, thoſe they had cauſe to make ſoon after upon his 
inconſtancy, were no leſs prejudicial to his reputation. 


For embaſſadors From Fre- 


All 
on a ſudden, when there ſeemed to be the leaſt reaſon to ex- 


pect it, he recalled to court Segrave and Rivaulx, whom a 
| little before he had »roſecuted for their miſdemeanours. 
| content with this, he entirely truſted them again, as if he had 
| rcaſon to be ſatisfied with their former conduct. Theſe per- 
nicious miniſters were hardly reſtored to their poſts, but the 
il effects of their counſels on the king's mind were perceived. 


Not 


{ 


ln a parliament, held this year in June, at Wincheſter, 
| Henry, by virtue of a bull from Rome, would have annulled 
a his grants during his nonage, becauſe they wanted the 
| 10Þe's confirmation. 


This frivolous pretence plainly ſhewed 
how induſtriouſly he laboured to enflave himſelf more and 


more to the court of Rome, inſtead of endeavouring to throw 

| Off its yoke, A proceeding ſo directly contrary to the rights 

and prerogatives of the crown, being looked upon with in— 

| Uignation, the parliament refuſed to conſent to the revocation 

ot theſe grants, chiefly becauſe of the bull, upon which the 
£10%'s motion was grounded. 


By the advice of his great men. Hemington. 
Matthew Paris has given us a very particular deſcription of the corona- 
ton, and what each perion performed in their reſpective functions, among 
which is this remarkable paſſage, that the earl of Cheſter, (as lord high con- 
able) carried the fword of St. Edward, called Courteine, before the king, 
" token “ That he is earl of the palace, and hath by right a power of re- 
«ning the king if he ſhould act amiſs,” Mat. Paris. p. 420. 
Mat, Paris fays, the fame day after the coronation, the king went from 
Mon to Merton, a monaſtery in Surry, where he met with his great men 
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Upon this news, the zeal of the chriſtians being 


ſucceſs. 
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As Henry's conduct drew upon him the contempt of his 
ſubjects, this contempt proved very prejudicial to him, with 
reſpect to foreign princes, - They conſidered him as no for- 
midable neighbour, fince he could not be ſure of his people's 
aſhſtance in caſe of need. On the other hand, his own knows- 
ledge how his ſubjects ſtood affected towards him, obliged 
him to uſe all poſhble precautions to avoid a war with his 
neighbours. He choſe rather to give way to them voluntarily 
than involve himſelf in troubles, from which he ſaw he could 
not tree himſelf with honour. For this reaton he had deſerted 
the duke of Bretagne, and ſuffercd himſelf to be bullied this 
very year by the king of Scotland, who demanded the county 
ot Northumberland with thar haughtineſs as would have met 
with a mortifying repulſe, had he been to deal with any other 
prince", But how unjuſt ſocver this pretenſion appeared, 
Henry made no ſeruple to purchaſe a peace with the yearly, 
penſion of eighty marks, which was ſettled on the king of 
Scotland, He even took a journey to York, on purpole to 
negociate this diſhonourable treaty, pretending a tear of the 
Scots making a league with the Welſh. He teigned allo to 
be apprehenfive that Gilbert Marſhall, carl of Pembroke, 
who had ſucceeded his brother Richard, and married the king 
of Scotland's fitter, would ſeize this opportunity to raile come 
motions in the kingdom. 

[1237] Mean time, as the king daily perceived the great 
men to be eſtranged from him, and that therefore it would bc 
difficult to raiſe money to fill his empty cofters, he bethought 
himſelf of an expedient, which he believed could nor fail of 
He called a parliament, to which all the lords of the 
kingdom were ſummoned Y, in order to treat about foinc 
weighty affairs of ſtate. As ſoon as they were met, a certain 
prieſt, famed for eloquence *, told the lords, „ He was com- 
** manded to acquaint them with the occation of their meet- 
ing.” After a ſhort pauſe, he added, „ That the King 
having ſerioufly reflected on the abuics crept into the go- 
vernment, was extremely concerned for contributing to. 
the ſame by his negligence and ill conduct: that he ac 
Kknowledged, with grief, he had made uſe of imprudent and 
ſelfiſn miniſters, who diſregarding the good of the King- 
dom, to which they were ſtrangers, had induced him by 
their pernicious counſels, to do things contrary to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm: that to repair, as far as was poſ- 
fible, the evils occaſioned bv his own indiferetion, and the 
unfaithfulneſs of his miniſters, he was determined to be 
guided no more by the advice of foreigners, but to com- 
mit the adminiſtration of the public affairs to his native 
lubjects : that he was perſuaded, they would endeavour to 
the utmolt of their power to prevent the oppreſſion of the 
„people, cauſe juſtice and the laws to flouriſh, and reſtore 
the crown to its former luſtre.” After laving thele toun- 
dations, the orator continued, “ That the king defired his 
„ parliament to confider, that the miſmanagement of his trea- 
fury, and the debts he had contracted, were not the leaſt 
of the milſdemeanours his miniſtry might be charged with: 
that he hopcd they would begin with applying a remedy 
to this, upon his atfurance, that he would conſent to any 
expedicnts propoſed for the redreſs of the other abules : 
thit therefore he required an aid anſwerable to his preſent 
occaſions, and to ſhew he was in carnelt, he conſented that 
commithoners ſhould be appointed to rake care that the 
money ſhould be diſpoſed of tor the fervice of the King- 
dom.” If Henry had been Jets known, this harangue 
might have had a ſudden effect on the parliament. But as 
they were too ſenſible to what a height he could carry his dif- 
ſimulation, all theſe ſubmiſſive expreſſions were not able to 
move them. They anſwered, © They had often granted aids 
<. to the king, without ever receiving any mark of his aflec-— 
tion; that ſince his acceſſion to che crown, his dominions 
were conſiderably leſſened, though he had frequently ex- 
acted from his ſubjects very large ſums, which were only 
{© laviſhed away upon foreigners.” To this vigorous anſwer, 
it was replied from the king, , That his own and his ſiſter's 
«© marriage had entirely exhauſted his treaſure ; but it they 
&« would grant him a thirtieth part of their moveables, he 
6“ promiſed, upon his honour, never to injure or opprels any 
«© haron of the realm.” The lords were not prevailed with 
by this promiſe, which ſeemed to them of little moment, fince 
they could not rely upon the king's word. And theretore 
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and enacted the proviſions cf Merton, which are the moſt ancient body ot 
laws after Magna Charta, and divided into cleven articles or chapters, P. 
422. | 

t Rapin by miſtake, ſays brother. Mat. Paris. . ” 

u Aflirming, that king John had given it him when he married his dangh- 
ter Joanna, Mat, Paris. 

By his writs, which are the firſt mentioned in the hiſtorians. 
ris, p. 


P. 435, - 
x William de Rale, M. Weſt, - 


Mat. Pas 


The 
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they replicd, they had already granted the king an aid for the 
empreſs's marriage, but he had diverted it to other uſes; and 
ſince he had married without aſking their advice, he might de- 
fray the expences of his wedding as he pleaſed. This anſwer 
convincing him, that he wanted a ſtronger engine to wreſt 
from them the aid he demanded, he attacked them in a more 
ſenſible part. He promiſed to re-eſtabliſh his father's char- 
ters, and to ſatisfy them that he really intended to cauſe them 
to be obſerved, he ordeted the exccration formerly denounced 
by cardinal Langton upon the tranſgreſſors of theſe charters, 
to be publiſhed in all the churches. In ſhort, to gain them 
entirely, he added to his council three lords) whom he knew 
to be verv acceptable to the nobility. So many advances from 
a ſovereign and eſpecially the revival of the charters, had at 
length the defired effect. The parliament ſuffering themſelves 
to be deceived by theſe pretended demonttrations, granted 
him the aid required. However they clogged it with two not 
very grateful conditions, Firſt, that, for the future, he ſhould 
reject the counſels of the foreigners, and adhere to the advices 
of his ſubjects. Secondly, that four knight ſhould be choſen 
in every county to collect and ſecure the money in ſome mo- 
naftery, that it might be reftorcd in caſe the King ſhould break 
his word. Notwithſtanding this precaution, the money was 
do ſooner raiſed, hut the king ſeized it and ſquandered it away 
in uſcleſs cxpences, even in preſents to his tavourite foreign- 
ers, Who rcinained in his council as before. 

Henry's conduct occafioned ſuch loud murmurs, that prince 
Richard his brother thought himſelt obliged to repretent to 
him very ſtrongly, to what danger it would infallibly expoſe: 
him. But his remonſtrances were in vain, Henry preferring 
the counſels of the foreigners, which were more agrecable to 


his inclinations, Among thoſe that had the greateſt aſcen— 


cant over the king, hiſtory particularly mentions Simon de 
Montfort, fon of the famous carl of Montfort, general of 
the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. This young man, who 
tor ſome diſguſt had left the court of France to make his 
fortune in England, conformed himſelf ſo to the king's hu- 
mour, that few were in greater favour. I inall have fre- 
juent occaſion to ſpeak of him, in the courte of this reign, 
under the title of carl of Leiceſter. 

Though Henry little thought of extending his. dominion 
over the neighbouring countries, a happy juncture procured 
him, betore the end of this year, an advantage which the moſt 
illuſtrious of his predeceflors had ſought in vain. Lewellyn, 
prince of Wales, grown old and infirm, and finding himſelf 
perſecuted by his ſon Griffyn, could think of no better means 
to ſecure himſelf from his rebellious practices, than by putting 
himſelf under the king of England's. protection, to whom he 
did homage for his dominion... This procceding was the 
more extraordinary, as he himtelf, as wells his anceſtors, had 
always exerted their utmoſt to prevent the acknowledging of 
this ſovereignty. If force of arms had at any time compelled 
them to it, they had always been ready to ditown their ſub- 
miſſion, when their circumſtances were more favourable. 

Wilſt the Engliſh were Joudly complaining of being ex- 
poſed to the avarice of the king and the foreign miniſters, a 
treſh cauſe of diſcontent unexpectedly happened by the arrival 
of Ocho the pope's legate, who was come to plunder them of 
what they had left. The clergy juſtly dreaded theſe extraor- 
dinary Jegateſhips, the ſole aim whereof was to pillage them. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury very much blamed the king, 
for {uttering the legate to come into the kingdom, without 
any apparent neceſſity, and without the knowledge of the 
clergy and parliament. But theſe expoſtulations were in vain 
It would not only have been difficult to perſuade the king to 
tend back the legate, but it even appeared that he himſelf had 
privately ſent for him. His view was to ſcreen himſelf un— 
der his protection, from the attempts of his ſubjects. The 
pope took Care not to loſe this opportunity of ſending a le— 
gate into England, in expectation, that by means of the 
king's authority, he nught with impunity rifle the churches. 
Thus the Engliſh faw themſelves at once expoſed to the 
avarice of the king and the pope, who were united together 
for their deſtruction. 

It was not upon England alone that the legate caſt his 
eyes: his deſign was to drain Scotland alſo, which hitherto 


7 The earl of Warren, William Ferras, and Fohn Geoffrey, who ſwore 
they would never be corrupted by gifts to deviate from truth, but would al- 
ways give the king good and wholtome advice. Mat. Paris. 

* What perſons they were that granted this aid, appears from the record 
extant in Dr. Brady, viz. the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, ba- 
rons, knights and treeholders, for themſelves and their vaſſals. And it was 
to be collected from corn, ploughs, ſheep, cos, hogs, cart-horſes, ſtuds of 
mares, &c. Brady's Appendix. No, 159. 

Or rather a parliament, held September 14, at which the great men of 
the kingdom were ſummoned, to treat of important aftairs. Mat, Paris. 

» He was to have three hundred pounds a year in lands, fays Mat. Paris; 

but by the record (Rot. Pat. 21, H. 7. M. 8.) it appears to have been but 


it would not be impoſſible to obtain of the king the ſatisfaction 
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had been free from the exactions of the court of Rome. the 
believed he had met with an opportunity at an inters.;..* 


which the kings of England and Scotland had at You Hent 
account of the Scotch King's pretenſions. As ſoon as the £2 ble 
terence, where the king of Scotland obtained an aug, redre! 
tion of his penfion®, was ended, the legate, who had n zold 


ſome exculec to be preſent, told him, he defigned to g0 ie cena 
Scotland, to regulate the affairs of the church. Alexande, bis 
anſwered he never heard of any legate ſent into Scotlay both 


and there was ſtill leſs occaſion for any in his reign; neither! 
g ; 


would he, in ſhort, allow any ſuch an innovation, x; os Thel 
1 nl; 


as he ſat on the throne. Adding, it, notwithſtanding thy and e 
declaration, he perfiſted in his deſign, he warned him before vays 
hand, that he was not abſolute maſter of his own ſubjea; 
and perhaps it would not be in his power to protect him: bufn 
the people, fierce and ungovernable, ſhould fail in their te 
ſpect due to the pope's legate. Thele laſt words were appar. race 


ently the reaſon of the legate's altering his mind and ſt. certa 
ing wich the king of England, whom he found more cid 
quious. | tepu 


John late carl of Cheſter dying this year © without Fw Tay 
the king annexed to the crown that earldom, which enjoved row 
very great privileges, paying in money to the carbs Hege 
what they were to receive from thence, or allowing it ,. iſ ee 


of other lands. | 0 p 

About the ſame time, Henry received a letter from ? havi 
emperor Frederic, informing him of the birth of à fon 1, Wl vith 
Iſabella his wife, to whom he had given the name of 1c. Mo tr! 
Adding, he defigned the kingdom of Sicily for the new-borg Wi rig! 
prince. lente 


Matthew Paris the hiſtorian, concludes the occurrences Vith 
this year, with a lively deſcription of the court of Rome Wit out! 
What he ſays is the leſs queſtionable, as it comes from te be! 
pen of a eotemporary monk. But however, it is this which ten 
has gained him ſo many enemies, who have labourcd to ren. bim 


der his teftimony dubious, | | ford 


a 


[1238] Simon de Montfort finding himſelf in great farout at f 
at court, ventured to caſt his eyes on the counteſs dowager of dit 
Pembroke, the king's ſiſter. But as he was juſtly appreben- Wh ma! 
five of meeting with great obſtacles, he took a thorter method, E 
by ſecuring the princeſs's heart beforehand. In a word, he ba; 
managed his matters, that the King was obliged to cauſe them Per. 
to be privately married in his own chapel. Prince Richad ber 
was extremely incenſed at this marriage d. He ſharply com- hee 
plained of it to the king, and ſtrongly remonſtrated, that he een 
was in the wrong to give his fiſter to a younger brother, whale 
fortune was no way anſwerable to a royal family. The king 
excuſed himſelf in the beſt manner he could, for the nel. 
ſity of haſtening the marriage; adding, there was nom ng 
remedy, ſince it was ſolemnized and the princeſs with child. 
Mean while Montfort perceiving prince Richard was highly 
exaſperated againſt him, and fearing he would endeavour tg 
annul his marriage, went to Rome, where he found mcan; 
to have it confirmed by the pope. After this he rcturned 
to the King, who gave him a very kind reception. 

This marriage was not the only thing Richard thought be 
had reaſon to complain of. The great credit of the torcigy- 
ers, who were always near the king, created to him no les 
uncaſineſs than in the reſt of the barons. They all una 
mouſly complained, that the king had violated his promuts; 
and that all the money exacted from his people on divers pre- 
tences, was employed only in inriching the queen's relations. 
As prince Richard ſeemed to be very much concerned for the 
intereſt of the public, they believed, that under ſuch a leader, 


they required, eſpecially with regard to the foreigners In this 
belief they entered into a confederacy e, and having the prince 
at their head, ſent the king word, that they prayed him tote. 
member his promiſes. This confederacy, the conſequences 
whereof were dreaded by Henry, cauſed him to put on a ſcem- 
ing moderation, as he uſually did, when he found himſelf pret- 
ſed. Inſtead of ſhewing any reſentment, as they expected, 
he appointed a day to give them a favourable anſwer. Butas 
they had been deceived more than once, they ſuffered no! 
themſelves to be ſurpriſed by this outward mildneſs. Perfuac- 
ed as they were, that the king ſought only to amuſe them, 


two hundred pounds per Annum, out of Cumberland and Northumberland, 
Sce Brady, p. 568. 
© Mat, Paris ſays, he was poiſoned by his wife, the daughter of pre 
Lewellyn. | f | 
4 Chiefly, becauſe it was done without his knowledge, and without t 
conſent of the great men of the kingdom, after the king had engaged, 0 Wa 1; 
to do any thing of great moment, without their advice and concurrence: Bl 
Mat, Paris, p. 467. 


© Which conliſted of Gilbert earl marſhal, all the earls and barons ot 
England, and the generality of the people of the kingdom. Of the nod! | 
lity, Hubert carl of Kent, alone, remained faithful to the king. M. 


Paris. 
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E have paid dearer for it. : 
| pcror a body of troops, under the command of Henry de Tur— 
E beville, the pope againſt whom they were employed, was ſo 
incenſed, that for a good while the Englith ecclefiaſtics were 
denied admittance at the court of Rome. 
the emperor hope, he ſhould gain the king his brother-1n-Jaw 
| to his fide. Accordingly he diſpatched embatladors to him, 
| who did all that lay in their power to perſuade him to join with 
| the emperor againſt the pope; but it was not poſſible tor them 
io ſucceed. The king and the pope ſtood too much in need 
| of each other to remain long at variance. 
looked upon himſelf as lord paramount of England, he was not 
ignorant how averſe the barons were to his pretenſions, which 
the King's authority was alone capable of ſupporting. Beſides, 
it was only through the countenance and connivance of the 
king, that he could rifle the Engliſh clergy with impunity. On 
the other hand, Henry ſaw none but the pope could tupport. 
bim againſt the barons. 
| the principal church preferments with his creatures, he was 
very ſenſible he could not proceed without the pope's autho- 
rity. It was no wonder therefore, the king and the pope held 
together, ſince it ſo greatly concerned them mutually to aſſiſt 
one another. 


f the ſtudies ceaſed there all the ſummer. | 
The legate obliged all the ſcholars to meet at St. Paul's church (above 
a mile from his lodgings) and go on foot to the biſhop of Carlifle's houſe, 
| and there putting off their caps, gowns and ſhoes, to go to the legate's 
houſe, and humbly crave pardon and abſolution. Mat. Paris. 

. He died at F arnham, June , and was buried in Wincheſter cathedral. 
He tounded the monaſtery of Hales in Gloceſterthire, and Tickford in Buck- 


f "gtamfhire, for Premonſtratenſians; Selburne in Hampſhire, for Auguſtine 


er came to London on the day appointed, guarded with 
e and arms, and ready to compel the king to a compliance. 
357 took care not to reſiſt, at a time when he ſaw no power 


5 to ſupport him. He aſſured them he really intended to 
. Ireſs all grievances ; and to convince them of his ſincerity, 
* 


ald them, he was willing to ſubmit to the arbitration of a 
ertain number of lords, the one halt to be named by himſelf. 
This propoſal being approved, commiſſioners were choſen on 
both ſides, who drew up certain articles, which the king was 
o obſerve for the future in the government of the kingdom. 
Theſe regulations were figned by the king and the barons, 
and confirmed by the legate, who, in all public affairs, al- 
gays endeavoured to interpoſe his maſter's authority. 

The legate met not at Oxford, where he went upon ſome 
buſineſs, with that reſpect that was paid him at court. Though 
he univerſity reccived him with the deference due to his cha- 


iter, the inſolence of his domeſtics was the occaſion that 
| -rtain ſcholars loſt the reſpect they owed him. Some young 
audents offering to enter into his lodgings, were ſo uncivilly 


D 


repulſed by the porter, that they were very much out of hu- 
our. Whilft they were yet in the houſe, ſome of them 


going into the kitchen, found there a poor Irith ſcholar beg. 


| ging for relief of the cook, who inſtead of an alms, threw a 
9 


ale-full of boiling water in his face. This barbarous action 


o provoked a Welſh ſtudent, who was witneſs of it, that 
having a bow in his hand, he ſhot the cook dead on the {port 
| with an arrow. 


The legate hearing of the tumult, retired in 
afright into the tower of the church, where he remained till 


right, dreading that the inſolence of the ſcholars would even 
extend to his perſon. 
Ipith ſafety, he haſtened to the king, and complained of this 
I outrage, lay ing it to the charge of the whole univerſity, which 
he had now put under an interdict. The king appeared ex- 
tremely enraged at this inſult upon the legate; and to give 
him ſatisfaction, immediately ſent the earl of Warren to Ox- 
Ford with orders to ſeize the offendersf. 
at firſt made a great noiſe, was at length huſhed by the me- 
diation of the biſhops, who prevailed with the univerſity to 
make all the ſubmiſſion the legate required s. 


As ſoon as he thought he might retire 


This buſineſs, which 


Had this accident happened a little later, England would 
Shortly after, Henry ſending the em— 


Though the pope 


Moreover, in his deſign of filling 


The death of the biſhop of Wincheſter ®, during theſe 


tranſactions, gave the king an opportunity to make the firſt 
| advances towards a reconciliation with the pope. Henry ar- 
| cently defiring to procure this rich ſee for the biſhop of Va- 
| lence his uncle, ſtrongly recommended him to the monks the 
| eleCtors, 
| choice of the biſhop of Chicheſter, high chancellor of Eng- 
nd. Though the King was diſappointed as to the monks, 
he deſpaired not to ſucceed another way. He knew the Pope 
| ould be glad to fee him make advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion: the intereſt of the court of Rome required it, and ſel- 


But notwithſtanding his ſolicitations, they made 


com does that court negle& what may turn to its advantage. 


' Thirty-one were impriſoned in Wallingford caſtle, By reaſon of this, 
Mat. Welt, | 


CF and an hoſpital at Portſmouth. Mat. Paris. ] 
Aud diſtributed money about plentifully, Mat. Paris. 
e alſo took the great ſeal from him, which was put in commiſſion, 


6 ind delivered to Geoffrey, a templar, and John de Lexintun ; but the reve» 
es ot the chancery were ſtill lett to the biſhop. Id. p. 474. 
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In this belief Henry ſent embaſſadors thither, who after 
making fome ſubmiſſions in their maſter's name, prevailed 
to have the election of the biſhop of Chicheſter annulled by 
the apoſtolical authority k. 

The decealed biſhop of Wincheſter was juſtly deemed one 
of the chief authors of the troubles in this reign, It was he 
that adviſed the king to annul his father's two charters, and 
ſend for foreigners into the kingdom to commit to them 
the adminiſtration of the public affairs. Theſe two articles 
were a perpetual occaſion of diſcontent among the nobles, and 
at length were attended with very fatal conſequences. The 
death of this pernicious counſellor was precceded by that of 
Joanna queen of Scotland, fiſter to Henry !. ; 

The manner in which the Kingdom was governed was diC- 
pleaſing to all; ſo it was not {trange there ſhould be people 
who endeavoured to make away with the king. This year 
a villain m, pretending to be mad, found means to get into 
his chamber by night, with deſign to kill him, but being dit 
appointed by the King's paſſing that night in the qucen's 
apartment, he was taken and puniſhed according to his de— 
ſert. Before he died, he declared that William de Maris n 
was the author of the conſpiracy, in which ſcveral others 
were engaged: however, either out of careleſneſs or for 
ſome other reaſon, there was no inquiry made. 

{1239 ] I ſhall begin the relation of the occurrences of the 
year 1239, with obſerving ſome effects of Henry's capricioul- 
neſs and inconſtancy : the knowledge of the character and ge- 
nius of this prince is ablolutely neceflary for the better under- 
ſtanding the cauſes of what paſſed in this reign. As he nci- 
ther loved nor hated but according to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe 
who had the aſcendant over him, it was no wonder he fre- 
quently altered his inclinations and maxims; He ſometimes 
loaded with favours and careſſes perſons, who within a few 
days found themſelves in diſgrace; and very often he reſtored 
to his ſervice ſuch as had been ſhamefully diſmitſed. I have 
already taken notice, that after perſecuting the earl of Pem- 
broke, he reſtored to Gilbert his brother the office of carl 
marthal®. Gilbert, thinking himſelf in the king's good graces, 
was very much ſurprized that one day, when he came to wait 
upon him, he was, contrary to cuſtom, denied entrance. 


He complained to the king himſelf by one of his friends, who 


prayed him to tell the reaſon why ſuch an affront was offer- 
ed to a lord of ſo great diſtinction. Henry replied, it was 
becauſe Richard the earl's brother was a traitor, and conti— 
nucd in his treaſon till his death; and therefore he repented 
of giving him the office of marthal, which however he could 
recal whenever he pleated, This anſwer obliged the carl to 
withdraw from court and retire into the north of England, 
to ſccure himſelf from the plots of his enemies, who had 
prepoſſeſſed the king againſt him. 5 

2chold another inſtance of this prince's inconſtancy! So far 
was he from reſenting Simon de Monttort's affront to the royal 
family, that he continued him in favour as before, and at laſt 
made him carl of Leiceſter ?: and yet, a few days after giv- 
ing him this freſh mark, of his eſteem, he publicly charged 
him with debauching his filter, and bribing the pope to con- 
firm his marriage. This accuſation could never be more 
unſeaſonable, ſince the time to proſecute him for this action 
was paſſed ; and befides, he had cauſed the nuptials to be ce- 
lebrated in his preſence and in his own chapel. The carl, 


_ dreading the effects of his reſentment, departed that very 


day with his lady for France, where he remained till the King's 
diſpleaſure was over. | 

J ſhall relate but one inſtance more of the capricious con- 
duct of this monarch, of which there are viſible proots in al- 
moſt all the actions of his life. He was not afraid the year 
before to break with the pope, by ſending ſuccours to the. 
emperor : and yet a few months after, Frederic being ſo- 
lemnly excommunicated, Henry ordered the bull of excom- 
munication to be publiſhed in all the churches of his King- 
dom. This proceeding was thought the more ſtrange be- 
cauſe, as brother-in-law to the emperor, he might have plau- 
fibly excuſed himſelf, or at leaſt been ſo tardy as to ſhew it 


was done with regret. 
This year the queen was delivered of a prince called Ed- 


| She was married to Alexander II. king of Scots, at York, in the pre- 
ſence of her brother, June 25, 1221, and coming to vitit king Henry, died 
March 4, 1238, and was buried at Tarentc, a nunnery 10 Dorſetſhire, found- 
ed by Richard biſhop of Durham. Sandf, Geneal. p. 87. : 5 
m A learned knight, ſays Mat. Paris. It was on Sept. 8. at M oodſtock. 
n Who was baniſhed in the Ille of Lunday, between Wales and Cornwatl, 
2 was reſtored to his brother's office and inheritance by the inter- 
ceſſion of the archbithop, as 7 garb by the king's letter to Lewellyn {till ex- 
„ See Dr. Brady's Append. No. 153. 5 
wy" tun Bete ws Aha "Robo LP coheir of Robert eee en 
earl of Leiceſter. Sandf, Geneal. p. 87. He was created earl of Leiceftery 
February 2, 1239. Mat, Paris. Ann, W ayerl, 
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ward, who in proceſs of time ſucceeding his father, proved 
one of the moſt illuſtrious monarchs that ever ſwayed the 
Engliſh ſceptre. 

The exactions daily impoſed by Otho the legate upon the 
churches, compelled the biſhops at length to carry their com- 
plaints ro the pope, who had twice by his letters recalled 
him, but the King had ſtill oppoſed it. At laſt the prelates, 
tired at the perpetual demands of the cardinal, who daily in- 
vented new pretences to pillage the clergy, reſolved to meet 
and conſider of ſome remedy for this evil : they had ſcarce 
begun to treat of their affairs, when the legate came into 
the aſſembly, and demanded an aid for the preſſing occaſions 
of the holy ſee. This freſh demand putting them beyond all 
patience they plainly told him, they were determined to 
endure his oppreſſions no longer; and to prevent any farther 


ſollicitations, broke up immediately. A denial fo peremp- 


tory, which ſhould have convinced him how much the cler- 
gy were diſguſted, had no other effect but to cauſe him to 
turn to the religious houſes, who were forced to ſupply what 
the biſhops refuſed. EY 

This legate, like the reſt before him, was inſatiable. Af- 
ter having with impunity extorted large fums from England, 
he had a mind to do the ſame in Scotland, though he had 
already been refuſed entrance. But he was not a man to be 
diſcouraged at one denial. For this purpoſe he departed, 
attended by ſome Englith barons, without croubling himſelt 
to obtain the king of Scotland's conſent. Upon his arrival 
on the borders, he was met by the king, not to do him ho- 
nour, but to hinder him from procceding. This oppoſition, 
which however he had reaſon to expect, offended him ſo, 


that in his paſſion he threatened Alexander, who anſwer— 


ed him in a louder tone, and let him fee he did not value 
his threats. They would have come to a quarrel if the Eng- 
liſh lords had not interpoſed to make up the difference. They 
prevailed at length with the king of Scotland, though not 
without great difficulty, to give the legate leave for this once to 
enter his kingdom. But Alexander would not conlent to it, 
but on condition the legate ſhould acknowledge, under his 
hand and ſeal, that it was out of a particular condeſcenſion 
tor his perſon, and that this example ſhould not be brought 
into precedent. All obſtacles being removed, the legate came 
to Edinburgh, where he exacted ſome money from the Scotch 
clergy, which was the fole end ot his journey. | 

If the clergy of England had to deal with a greedy car- 
dinal, the reſt of the king's ſubjects were in no better caſe. 
Henry, who could not without great difficulties obtain fſub- 
ſidies of the parliament, neglected no opportunity of extort- 
ing money from private perſons by all ſorts of means. Hu- 
bert de Burgh, whom he had left unmoleſted ſome years, 
was proſecuted afreſh for the fame crimes he was before. 
charged with, and which were thought to be forgotten. This 
cauſe was ſolemnly tried before an aflembly of the barons, 
where, it is ſaid, he vindicated his innocence by inconteſtible 
proofs. However, as he had reaſon to dread a ſentence which 
the king himſelf was ſoliciting againſt him, he thought it 
more adviſeable to compound matters with him than wait the 
dccifion of the judges. Accordingly he refigned to the king 
tour of his beſt eſtates, tor which Henry defiſted. 

[1214] I find myſelf indiſpenſably obliged frequently to 
return to the ſame ſubject, I mean the exactions of the king 
and court of Rome, becaule they are the moſt conſiderable 
occurrences of this reign, at leaft to the time we are now 
ſpeaking of. But though theſe things feem of little impor— 
tance, they ſerve however to diſcover the ſtate of the king- 
dom, inceſſantly pillaged, one while by the king, another 
while by the pope. Theſe extortion? were carried ſo far, that 
one mult be ſurprized that the Englith ſhould bear them with 
{uch patience, under a king ſo weak as Henry, and deſtitute 
of all aſſiſtance except from the court of Rome. But this 
aſfiſtance was what to them ſecmed moſt formidable, the ca- 
lamities of the late reign making them dread involving the 
kingdom in the like confuſion. It ſeemed however, that the 
biſhops ſhould have reſolved to take ſome meaſures to ſcreen 
themſelves from theſe opprefhions, in a ſynod held at London 
tor that purpoſe. They openly complained that the king kept 
tor his own uſe all the vacant benefices, and obſtructed all 
elections till ſuch were choſen as he deſired. They even pro- 
cceded to excommunicate the authors of theſe pernicious coun- 
1els. But Henry little regarded their complaints, as long as 
he was ſure of the pope's protection, for whom, in return, he 
ſhewed ſo great deterence as paſſes all imagination. When 
the emperor ſent embaſſadors to complain of his cauſing the 
ſentence of excommunication to be publiſhed againſt him, he 
moſt ſhamefully anſwered, that being vaſlal to the pope, he 


« Wiltiam of York, provoit of Beverley, in the ſouthern, and Robert 


could not diſpenſe with obeying him. Mean time the 1. 
continued his exactions. After draining the churches and!“ 
naſteries of immenſe ſums, under colour of procuration Y 
a thouſand other pretences, he diſcovered by a ney fo I 
oppreſſion how little meaſures the court of Rome then * 
with the Engliſh. He ordered to be publiſhed thro 0 
the kingdom, that he had power, not only to abſolve fin 
their vow all that had taken the croſs, but likewiſe to Ris, 
them to. compound for their abſolution by money, under 5. 
of excommunication. £4 — 
But this was a trifle in compariſon of what the legate g. 
manded ſhortly after of the clergy. On pretence of Neu 
the peace of the church againſt the pretended affaults : 48 
emperor, the. pope required of all the Engliſh Eccleſiaſtic; by 
fifth part of their goods; and the king inſtead of oPpofing 
promoted this exaction to the utmoſt of his power. The b. 
thops at firſt refuſed not only to comply with the legate's d. 
mands, but even to contribute any thing towards the 15 
tended wants of the holy fee. But the archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, who was willing to live in quiet, and afraid of the ;... 
perious temper of the pope, conſenting to give in liey ot Re 
fifth part of his goods a fifth part of his income, the ;., 
followed his example. However, the legate refuſed « 6, 
while to accept of an offer ſo diſproportionate to his dem... 1. 


11 15 


as if the buſ neſs had been to give the clergy his maſter's O 


* 
1 4 
UNO 


goods. This was the laſt money the archbiſhop of Canter. 


bury gave the pope. This prelate, who led a truly Chr 
tian life, perceiving it impoſſible to redrefs the abuſes hien 
were daily introduced, as well in the church as ſtate, retire 
into France, to the monaſtery of Pontignac, where he died 
this year. He was canonized by the council of Lyons, ſy; 
years after his death. | 

Upon the archbiſhop's retreat, the court of Rome had 93 
farther regard for the clergy of England. Hardly was this 
impoſition levied, when Peter Roſſi, the pope's nuncio, 4. 
rived with orders to all the biſhops and patrons of livings 90 
preter to the vacant benefices three hundred Italians, whoſe 
names the pope had ſent, with an expreſs prohibition to con. 
fer any benefice till the foreigners were all provided for 
But this was not the ſole end of his coming : his principal 
buſineſs was to draw money from the monaſteries, under bre 
tence that the pope ſtood in need of an extraordinary ſuppl; 
to defend the church againſt her proſecutors. Hitherto the 
pope had acted with authority, but on this occaſion he judged 


it more advantageous to uſe artifice. To ſucceed in tis 


defign, the nuncio went to all the religious houſes, and tried 
by promiſes and threats to engage every abbot in particular 
to afſſiſt the pope in his preſſing neceffities. He intimatcd to 
them, that ſuch an abbot had promiſed ſuch a ſum, and therc- 
tore it would be a ſhame, and perhaps of ill conſequence, not 


to follow ſo good an example. After procuring promifizry | 


notes under ſome of their hands, he uled theſe notes to induee 
the reſt to the ſame compliance, enjoining ſecreſy to them a 
on pain of excommunication. - But the abbots of St. d- 
mundſbury and Battle thought theſe proceedings fo ſtrange and 
arbitrary, that they complained of them to the king, eren 


before the legate's face. Henry, far from giving ear to their | 


juſt complaint, received them with frowns, and even offered 
the legate one of his caſtles to impriſon them. This ftrata- 
gem being diſcovered, the nuncio durit not purſue what he 
had begun. But the legate convened the clergy once more, 
in order to obtain a freſh ſubſidy, on pretence of the war 
with the emperor. To this new demand the clergy made 
antwer, that ſince the emperor was not excommunicated by 
the church, but by the pope alone, they would not concern 
themſelves in the quarrel : that befides, they were too poor 
to anſwer all the pope's exactions; and ſuppoſing they were 
able, they would no longer endure that the church of Eng- 
land ſhould be thus tributary to Rome. During the legates 
long ſtay in England, he had ſufficiently diſcovered the tem- 
per of the Englith, to know it was not prudent to exaſperate 
them too much in their preſent diſpoſition with regard to the 
pope. However, not to omit any thing that might help to 
accompliſh his maſter's orders, he beſought himſelf of aro- 
ther expedient : this was, to divide the clergy, in which the 
king ſerved him effectually, by promiſing ſome, penſions and 


preterments, and frightening others by threats. This way 


ſucceeded ſo well, that at length each complied in particular, 
to what in a body they had refuſed, the moſt unwilling being 
forced to follow the majority. 

Whilſt the clergy were thus expoſed to the avarice of the 
court of Rome, the king ſent juſtices itinerant, through all 
the counties 4, under pretence of xedreſſing grievances al 
eaſing the people. But it was foon perceived that this WP 


de Lexinton into the northern parts of England, This 
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only a means contrived on purpoſe to oppreſs ſeveral private 
etlons by fines and confiications, which brought in very 
conliderable ums to his treatury, This oppreſſion cauſed 
loud murmurs amongſt the Engliſh, who ſaw themſelves 
d at once to the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


expole 
powers . 


ore or hate the ſame perſons, he recalled this year the carl 
or Leiceſter, who departed thortly atter for the Holy Land, 
| ere he made no long fray. Gilbert earl of Pembroke was 
lkewiſe received into favour, through the powertul inter- 
celon of prince Richard. This prince, having the year be- 
fore taken the crots, ſet out for Jerufalem in company with 
the carl of Saliſbury and leveral other lords. 5 

Towards the end of this year, the carl of Flanders came 
to London, and did the king homage tor a yearly penſion of 
tre hundred marks. There are ſome who queſtion whether 
+ was cuſtomary in thoſe days to grant pentions in fee to be 
held by military ſervice and homage. But this evidently ap- 
ears in ſeveral agreements between the kings of England and 
| vers foreign princes, the tenor of which is to be ſcen in the 
Collection of the Public Acts 9 
| [1241] In the beginning. of the year 1241, England at 
length was delivered from Otho the legate, who was recalled 
by an expreſs order. Hitnerto he had found means to be con- 
tinued through the king's interceſſion: but now he did not 
| think fit to defire him to ſpeak in his behalf. He knew the 
pope Was ſeized by a diſtemper, of which probably he would 
| ever recover; and therefore did not care to be in England 
oben the news of his death ſhould arrive. He had too much 
| ceaſon to fear, that during the vacancy of the holy ſee, the 
money he had amaſſed might be ſtopped. It is affirmed, he 
carried away more than he left the churches and monaſteries, 
Gregory IX. dicd quickly after, as the legate forefaw, and 
ne emperor immediately adviſed the king of it, that he 
micht ſeize the money levied on the kingdom for the deceaſed 
: pope, but the legate had carried all with him. He was how 
erer ſo unfortunate in his return to Italy, as to fall into the 
hands of the emperor's people, who ſtripped him of all his 
Inches. This was the fruit of the numberlets oppreſſions and 
Jextortions in England. Thus the money exacted on pre- 
rence of employing it againſt the emperor, turned to the em- 
| pcror's benefit. 


The death of Gregory IX. cauſed a ſchiſm which laſted 
„Mull the next year. During this time, . Roſh and Rupin 
usul th E During this time, Roſſ 1 Rupin, 


> hom the legate left in England as nuncios, continued their 


ar extortions without moderation or juſtice. Rupin being gone 
%o o Ireland, with the king's permiſſion, exacted from the clergy 
e. tere fifteen hundred marks, a very large ſum at that time, 
10: bor a country where money was extremely ſcarce. Thus the 
reach of Gregory IX. brought but little relief to the Engliſh, 


tough they imagined they had reaſon to rejoice as at a great 
eeliverance, fince no pope had ever carried his actions to that 
„eight. The following inſtance is a clear evidence of what 
od be was capable. Some time before his death, he cauſed to 
be propoſed to the abbot of Peterborough, that if he would 
tie him, under a borrowed name, one of the monaſtery's 
«> beings of two hundred marks a ycar, he would farm it out 


ta- o him at an hundred, and ſo they ſhould ſhare the benefice 
he between them. But the abbot was too honeſt to agree to 
re, ach a propoſal. He even acquainted the king with it, who 
var being made ſenſible of the ill conſequences, hindered by his 
de authority, the abbot from being forced to comply. Had the 
by oope ſucceeded in this project, all the benefices in England 
+11 WEvould ſoon have been in the hands of the pope, the biſhops, 


or ad the abbots. At leaſt, it is to be preſumed, Gregory 


cre ould not have been ſatisfied with that, but deſigned it only 
g- an eflay of a more general project. 

es be clergy were not the only ſufferers in England, The 
m- oeople were no leſs expoſed to the king's oppreſſions, than 


pie clergy to the pope's. The Jews in particular were ſe— 
Perely dealt with, for out of their pockets it was that the 


| : This year, about Eaſter, king Henry removed Simon the Norman and 
Ceoftrey the Templar, who were joint commiiſioners of the great ſeal, be- 
eue they refuſed to atlix it to a grant made by the king to Thomas earl of 
Finders, of a toll of four pence upon every bag of wool brought trom 
pigland into his dominions. Id. 5. 519. Ihe ical was given to Richard 
[ot of Eveſham, Ibid, | 
. See Act. Publ. tom. i. p. 1, 4, 23, 27, 168, etc. The firſt volume be- 
[53 with an agreement, dated May 17, 1101, between Henry I. and Ro- 
elt earl of Flanders, whereby the king binds himſelf to pay the earl four 
el marks per ann. in fee, on condition of his ſending the king five hun- 
Ed when he thould want them. Kymer obſerves, that this rh a 
bi. ancient proof than any the French can produce, that the earls of Flan- 
| - fn.” vaſtals to their kings, This year, in October, was born Margaret, 
5 enry's-daughter, : ; 2 
| rows Memor, 2 5 Hen, III. Rot. 7. is a precept ſent to certain Jeu 2 
| "iP take cate at their peril, about levying and eee os E 
them „ contingent of the tallage of twenty thouſand marks al efſed on 
at the terms appointed for that purpoſe. The like precept Was ſent 


The king's natural fickleneſs not permitting him long to 


89 
king uſually raiſed money to defray his extraordinary expencee, 
Fr * 70 . : 
Thomas car! of Savoy, the queen's uncle being come this 
year into England, the king received him with fuch maonif- 
* * . . . 2 
cence, that not knowing how to provide money for this charge, 
he forced the Jews to preſent him with twenty thouſand 
marks, on pain of being expelled the kingdont. 
ry 2. : 25 8 0 0 3 . 8 
The king was fo deſirous of enriching the queen's relati- 


ons that he was never weary of ſhewing them marks of his af 


fection. The archbiſhop of Canterbury dying the laſt year, 
as was obterved, Henry uſed ſo many inſtances, and other 
lets lawful means, that he got Boniface, the queen's. bro- 
ther, to be elected to the archiepiſcopal ſce. Thus was teen 
at the head of the church of England, a young toreigner, 
ignorant of the laws, cuſtoms, and language of the kingdom, 
and conſequently incapable of diſcharging the functions of 
that dignity as he ought. | | 

Gilbert earl of Pembroke dying this year", Walter his bro- 
ther demanded of the king the inveſtiture of the office of 
ear!-marſhal, hereditary in their family. Henry at ürſt, in a 
great paſhon denied him, alledging, his two brothers were 
traitors and rebels, and that he himtelf was preſent at a tourna- 
ment contrary to his commands. However, this lord finding 
means to make the queen his friend, obtained at length What 
he demanded. | 

The affairs of the Welſh employed the king good part-of 
this year. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, departing this life 
in a very advanced age, left two fons, David and Griffin, 
who were to ſhare in his inheritance. But David feized the 
whole, and morcover detained his brother in priſon. Though 
ever ſince the homage voluntarily paid by Lewellyn, : Henry 
might juſtly look upon Wales as a ſief of the crown, he would 
not perhaps have concerned himſelf in this affair, had he not 
been induced by Griffin's wife. This princeſs imploring his 
protection, promiſed him in her kutbind's name, a preſent of 
fix hundred, marks, and an annual tibute of three hundred, 
if he would free that -prince out of prifon and pur 
poffeſſion of his right, Henry accepting this offer, ſent to 
David to releate the priſoner and reſtore him his part of the 
inheritance, threatening him, in caſe of refuſal, with a fiercc 
war, till he ſhould obey *. David not being able to refift, 
at a time when miny of his ſubjects were inclined for his 
brother, took, as he thought, a furer courſe than that of 
arms. He out-bid his ſiſter-in-law, and made more advan- 
tageous propoſals, which were accepted. As Henry had only 
a view to his own intereſt, in granting his protection. to 
Griffin, he readily eſpouſed the contrary fide, when he found 
his account init. Accordingly, from Griffin's protector, he 
turned his enemy; and left that prince {hould cicape, he took 
upon him to ſee him ſafely confined in the Tower of London *. 
Thus it was that this prince made no conicience of ſelling 
his protection to the two oppoſite parties, without troubling 
himſelf on which ſide juſtice lay, or regarding his prior en— 
gagements ?, 5 
The ſame year the empreſs Iſabella, the king's ſiſter, died 
in child-bed. Her death was ſoon followed by that of Elca— 
nor of Bretagne, who had been priſoner forty years in Briſtol 
caſtle. This princels, though reduced io to wretched a con- 
dition, could never be brought, during her long impriſon— 
ment, to recede in the leaſt trom her right, in order to ob- 
tain ſome favour which ſhe could not expect upon any other 
terms *. | 

Shortly after, Henry was engaged in a troubleſome affair, 
of which he got clear, as uſually, with diihonour, and which 
cauſed him to forfeit entirely the little efteem his ſubjects hac. 
ſtill left for him. Before prince Richard's departure to the 
Holy Land, he inveſted him with the earldom of Poictou, 
though France was poſſeſſed of good part of it, fince the 
conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus. This province | 


him in 


being thus 
divided between the two crowns, Lewis thought likewiſe he 
had a right to inveſt with it his brother Alphonſo; which 
proved the occaſion of a war between the two monarchs. | 
[1242] Henry being extremely provoked at Leis invefting 


to the Jews of Wincheſter, &c. For aſſcſſing this tallage, an extract or tal- 
lage roll was delivered out by the king's order to the perions to Whole care 
the affair was committed. See the coin note at the end ot this reign. 

u He was killed by the unrulinets of his horſe, whoſe reins breaking at a 
tournament at Hertford, he was flung down, and his foot being hung in the 
ſtirrup, cauſed him to be almoſt kicked to death. He was buried at Lon- 
don. Mat. Paris. 7 : 46 
w He went as far as Cheſter, in order to force him to a compliance, Id. 

. $70» 5 4 x 

By John Lexinton. This tranfaction happened betwcen the Sth and 
29th of September. Ibid. 3 : 8 

This year king Henry placed the body of Edward the Confeſſor in a 
rich and curious ſhrine. Mat, Parts. : 

z She died a virgin, and lies buried in the church of the nunnery of Amr 
breſbury, to which monaſtery ſhe gave the manor ot Melketham, Sandi. 
Geneal. p. 69.— This year alto, November 97 died Stephen de Segrave, in 
Leiceſter, abbey, where he had lain hid ſince his diſgrace, Mat, Paris, p- 
576---And William de Fortibus carl of Albemarl, Id. p. 577 They 
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the prince his brother with Poictou, reſolved to be revenged, 
and the more, as the queen his mother was concerned. The 
princeſs, who, after the death of king John, eſpouſed the 
earl of Marche, her firſt lover, behaved with the ſame haugh- 
tineſs, ſhe had aſſumed whilſt queen of England. As the 
territories of the carl her ſpouſe were in that part of Poictou 
poſſeſſed by France, he had all along done homage to Lewis. 
But when Alphonſo became earl of Poictou, ſhe could not 


| bear to ſee her huſband kneel to a brother of the king of 


France. This was certainly a miſtaken pride, ſince there 
was a vaſt difference between the ſovereign and the vaſlal, 
However, ſhe ſollicited her huſband ſo carneſtly, that at 
length ſhe prevailed with him to refuſe homage to prince Al- 
phonſo, though he had now poſitively promiſed it. This re- 
tuſal was even accompanied with ſome offenſive words, which 
put the king of France in a paſſion, and made him reſolve to 
chaſtiſe the earl's inſolence. Mean time, the earl, maintain- 
ing what he had done, implored the protection of the king 
of England. He hinted to him, it would be very caſy to 
drive the French out of all Poictou ; and in caſe he would 
bear the expence of the war, that province would ſupply 
him with troops ſufficient for a great army. Henry, pleated 
with theſe hopes, ſummoned a parliament, and demanded an 
aid anſwerable to the intended expedition. But his ſubjects 
were ſo tired with granting money to a prince who made ſo 
ill uſe of it, that he could obtain nothing“. On the con- 
trary, he was ſharply upbraided for laviſhing away his ſettled 
revenues, and the ſums daily exacted from his ſubjects by un- 
lawful means. He was told likewiſe, that the truce with 
France not being yet expired, the parliament was unwilling 
to incur the guilt of the breach of his oath. In fine, com- 
plaints were made of the non-performance of his promiſe, 
with regard to the two charters which he had ſo often ſworn 
to obſerve. 

Theſe reproaches were the more grievous, as the king had 
nothing to reply. However, he perſiſted in his deſign, 
and not being able to prevail with the parliament to grant 
kim an aid, he got what he could from private perſons, by 
way of gift or loan, or other means, in which he ſpent the 
whole winter. After this, he ſummoned all the military 
tenants of the crown to meet him at Portſmouth on a day 
appointed. But inſtead of horſe and arms, he ordered them 
to bring each a ſum of money, depending upon the earl of 
Maurche's words, that he ſhould find men enough in Poictou. 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon was fair, he embarked at Portſmouth, 
attended by the queen his mother, and prince Richard his 
brother, newly arrived from the Holy Land®. Upon his de- 
parture, he committed the regency of the kingdom to the 


archbiſhop of York e. He landed in Saintonge, where he 
was joined by ſome Poictevin noblemen. The carl of Marche 


met him alſo, bur ſo thinly attended, that it was viſible, he 
was not in a condition to perform his promiſe. When an 
army came to be raiſed in thoſe parts, the officers and ſoldiers 
liſted fo ſlowly, under the Engliſh banners, that it was eaſy 
to forcſce, the enterpriſe would not be ſucceſsful. Mean 
time, the king of France, who was advancing with a nu- 
merous army 4, laid ſiege to Fontenay one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in Poictou. During the fiege, Henry ſent embaſſadors 
to him, to demand all that Philip Auguſtus had taken 
from the Engliſh, and Lewis VIII. had promiſed to reſtore ; 
and in cafe of refuſal, to declare war againſt him. Lewis, 
who was ſainted after his death, being of a tender conſcience, 
could hardly overcome his ſeruples, on account of his father's 
oath to reſtore theſe provinces. In this diſpoſition, he gave 
the Engliſh embaſſadors an honourable reception, and anſwered 
them with great moderation, that he much wondered, the 
king their maſter could break a truce confirmed by a ſolemn 
oath. Adding, that to ſhew his ſincere defire to preferve a 
good underſtanding between them, he offered to renew the 
truce for fix years. In fine, he conſented to deliver up part 
of Poictou and Normandy, provided Henry would withdraw 
his protection from his rebellious vaſſals, who, for no reaſon, 
refuſed to pay him the obedience due to him. Theſe pro- 
poſals were as advantageous as Henry could wiſh, He might 
too, by accepting them, have procured for the earl of Marche 
an honourable accommodation, which Lewis, as he then 
ſtood diſpoſed, would not doubtleſs have refuſed. But ſuffer- 


They entered, before the meeting of the parliament, into a reſolution not 
to grant him any money. Mat. Paris. | 

o And about three hundred ſoldiers. Mat. Paris. h | 

© And at the fame time reſtored to his favour Richard, biſhop of Chichef. 
ter, the chancellor ; Ralph Fitz Nicolas, and others. But Richard, abbot 
of Eveſham, reſigned the great ſeal ---- About, that time a marriage was con- 
cluded between Alexander, the king of Scotland's eldeſt fon, and Margaret 
daughter of king Henry: in conſideration of which, the cuſtody of that 


part of England which borders upon Scotland, was committed to the king 
of Scots. Ibid. 


guilty. This firſt ſucceſs was followed by ſeveral others, 


on more deplorable. Therefore reſolving, though a little 


6 | 2 

ing himſelf to be guided by the violent counſels of the que: 
his mother, and the earl of Marche, he proudly x... 
theſe offers. Some days after, he raſhly ſent two kj, 
hoſpitallers to defy Lewis, though he was ill able to füße 
his haughtineſs. Notwithſtanding this bravado, Lewis, j 55 
could hardly conquer his ſcruples, fought to make peace, B. 
at length means were found to remove his uncaſineſs, by . 
preſenting to him, that his father's oath was no farther bind. 
ing, than as the king of England ſhould perform on his h 
what he had promiſed : That king Henry had ſworn ng; 2 
exact any ranſom from the priſoners, nor to treat il] ſuch q 
the Engliſh as adhered to France: That he had violate bog 
theſe articles, and this breach of the treaty of London hat 
rendered void the engagements of the other party, In al 
appearance, Lewis, as pious as he was, ſought not to Wo 
his conſcience entirely, but only to quiet it for the preſe,, 
fince he was prevailed upon by ſo poor a pretence. Be thi, 
as it will, he continued the fiege, and took the city by flgry 
A natural ſon of the carl of Marche being made priſoner. 
with four hundred knights, Lewis was adviſed to put them 
all to death. But he replied, the ſon could not help obeying 
his father, and the reſt their ſovereign, and therefore it ud 


not reaſonable that the innocent ſhould be puniſhed for the 


on 
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which gained Lewis the poſſeſſion of divers places in that put 
of Poictou belonging to the Engliſh, without Henry's beine 
able to ſtop his progreſs, ſo ill had he taken his meaſures 
As Henry endeavoured only to avoid fighting, he went and 
encamped near Taillebourg, on the banks of the Charente, 
with the river between him and the enemy. When Lexis 
had notice of it, he poſted himſelf on the other fide of the 
river, and by means of his engines and croſs-bow-men, com: 
pelled the Engliſh to remove two thouſand paces farther, 
Their retreat gave him an opportunity of eaſily becoming 
maſter of Taillebourg bridge, Which was the only way bs 
could come at the Engliſh. Mean time, as the day was to 
tar ſpent to pals his whole army, he was ſatisfied with guard. 
ing the bridge, reſolving to attack the enemy by break of day. 
Henry, who was not ſtrong enough to ſtand a battle, tool, 
the advantage of the night to retire in, whilſt prince Richad 
his brother was endeayouring to amuſe the French with pro. 
poſals of a truce, which however he could obtain only tor 
the reſt of that night e. As ſoon as it was expired, ' Lei; 
purſued the Englith, and overtaking their rear, made then 
tuffer ſome loſs. This at leaſt is the idea the Englith hiſs. 
rians give of this action, which the French make much mor: 
conſiderable. But on ſuch occafions, it is very difficult todil. 
cover the truth exactly, becauſe there are but few impartial 
hiſtorians. However, it is very likely the matter was other- 
wiſe than the Englith repreſent it, fince the French give 1 
particular account of this battle, where they fay both the 
kings were preſent ; that Lewis was in great danger; and 
that four thouſand Engliſh were taken priſoners, Beſides, it 
is certain the King of England fled as far as Xaintcs, whete| 
he was followed by Lewis, and that the carl of Marche mak- 
ing a ſally, was the occation of the two kings coming ta 
ſecond battle, no Teſs fatal to the Engliſh than the former. WM. 
After this, Henry perceiving he was like to be blocked b 
in Xaintes, fled to Blaye,. where not thinking himſelf ye } 
ſafe he retired to Bourdeaux. | | A 

The king of France's extraordinary ſucceſſes in this wat E” 


a : ; 1 
terrified the earl of Marche. He found that the king ot. 

* . oy . ta 
England not being able to protect him, as it plainly appear- | 


ed, his holding out any longer would but render his conditt 


late, to provide for his ſafety, he ſent his eldeſt fon to ths hin 
king of France, to try to obtain ſome tolerable terms. Tic 4 
favourable reception Lewis gave the young lord, induced tue 
father to go to his camp, With his wife and children, and 
throw himſelf entirely upon his mercy. Lewis, who v5 vi 
extremely generous, very readily pardoned him, though WW” 
had ſufficient evidence that the counteſs-queen had ſubornc0 i : 
people to poiſon him. He was content with having three 0:8 .. 
their caſtles tor ſecurity of their fidelity. In all appearance. 
he would have enlarged his conqueſts upon the king of Le 
land, who was little able to reſiſt him, if*the plague which 
aroſe in his army, and fa diſtemper which himſelf was 1c [al 
i 


4 Conſiſting of above four and twenty thouſand men. Mat. Parts, . 
584. At the beginning of this war were ſeized the perſons and goods * 
the Engliſh merchants in the French dominions, and of the F rench in un 
Engliſh dominions, to the great injury of trade; which ſeems not to me Ao 
been practiſed before. Id. u e 

* As ſoon as he had obtained it, he returned to king Henry, and a0 ah 
him to make his eſcape with as much ſpe&d as he could, otherwiſe he 75 | 
be taken priſoner ; thereupon the king took hotſe that night, and never KOP 
ped till he came to Xaintes. Mat. Paris, 


Willi 


gich, had not prevented him from carrying his arms as 
i Bourdeaux. Theſe reaſons, and perhaps ſome remains 
iy old ſcruples, cauſed him to conſent to a five years truce, 
5 having ſufficiently chaſtiſed his enemy by the entire 
" of} of Poictou. 


Sur ! Though Henry had nothing more to do in France, 

ö 8 | 1000 paſs the winter at Bourdeaux, where he laviſhed away 
. mins of his treaſure in entertainments and diverſions, 
Patt ir he had been victorious in the late campaign. Mean 
7 * le his troops were in want of all things, the Gaſcons not 
„s willing to maintain an Engliſh army in time of peace, 

* 1 without any neceſhty. So that the king found himſelf 
＋ bier to ſend for cloaths and proviſions for the ſoldiers to the 
(at. i of York, his regent in England : ordering him 
Fs «hal to confiſcate the eſtates of ſome Engliſh barons, who 
tui Nee retired without leave. The firſt of theſe orders was 
orm N io But the regent prudently declined medling with 
er eh, for tear of raifing diſturbances in the kingdom dur. 
be c the kings abſence. 'This firſt ſupply was hardly received 
Ying [tore the King ſent freſh orders to the regent to demand of 
112 be Ciſtercians one year's profit of the wool. But the ab- 
- 11. W's excuſed themſelves in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhewed 
ner, Ne would not be compelled to it without force, which the 
part chbiſhop did not care to uſe, In fine, the archbiſhop, con- 
cins rually prefled to ſend money to Bourdeaux, obtained of the 
irc rliament a ſcutage of twenty thillings upon every knight 8 
and ., which would have been ſufficient to free the king from 
OW: profent ſtraits, had it been well managed, | | 

ea time Henry continued ſtill at Bourdeaux with his 
be my, without having any other buſineſs but to conſume in 
om. e expences the money ſent him from England. When his 
hor eers were empty, he demanded freſh ſupplies of the regent, 
nine Pio vas at a loſs to anſwer all his demands. The only means 
. 1 Wi, was to borrow money in the king's name of ſuch private 
% ons as were reputed rich ?. This extraordinary proceed- 
rt. Ws cauſed great murmurings among the people, as it has al- 
1. s done, whenever the Kings have made ule of it to ſupply 
too). ei occaſions. The regent, however, was willing to ex- 
1 Wo: himſelf to theſe complaints, in expectation, by that 
bro. Pens to draw the king from Bourdeaux. But withal he 
e er him word, there was no poſſibility of raiſing any more 
a oney, and therefore it was time to think of returning 
\ Wome. This declaration obliged the king to prepare for his 
©0,. Wcparture. As ſoon as he was reſolved, he ſent orders to all 
or. e barons of England to be ready to receive him at Portſ- 
och. They obeyed ; but he made them wait fo long, that 
Aver extremely diſguſted, by reaſon of the expence they 
er. ere at, during their ſtay. Before he left Bourdeaux, Henry 
denied the five years truce with France; that diſhonourable 
the ce, whereby, beſides Lewis's conqueſts, Henry was bound 


tb pay him yearly five thouſand pounds ſterling ®, This was 
© WT: fruit of this ill-concerted, and ſtill worſe managed expe- 
„ton. However, notwithſtanding the reaſon he had to be 
1 W-amcd of the ſucceſs of this cnterprize, he would be re- 
. ceived at London with extraopdinary pomp, as if it was poſ- 


üble to deceive the people by theſe outward appearances, 


mes ws ? 5 
1 1 make them believe, the king was returned victorious !, 
et il the money that was ſent him being expended, he was no 
boner at London, but he ſought a quarrel with the Jews, 
wir no, to appeaſe him, were forced to give him a very confi- 
„ of eable ſumk. Of which, Aaron, a Jew of Vork, paid no leſs 
den- ben four marks of gold, and four thouſand of ſilver!. 
(. Henry was not long in England, before he found occaſion. 
> (901 ; Re ; | 
155 As ſoon as he had obtained it, he returned to king Henry, and adviſed 
) uy [in to make his eſcape with as much ſpeed as he could, otherwiſe he would 
The be taken priſoner ; thereupon the king took horſe that night, and never ſtop- 
then he came to Xaintes. Mat. Paris. 
and! Willam de Ros a nobleman, not being able to afford to ſtay any longer 
5 hun king Henry, came over into England; for which Henry ordered him 
© be difſeized of his lands, without the judgment of his peers ; but he was 
he kverely reproved for it by his brother Richard. Mat, Paris, 
rned 5 mefly of the citizens of London. Mat. Paris. 
BE It was but five thouſand pounds in all, namely, one thouſand pounds a 
_ fear, Mat, Paris. 
Nets Ile ordered alſo, that every city or town he came through, four of the 
N SY "Ms . ? * 1 . 3 . 
vn; inhabitants ſhould come out to meet him on horſe-back, and richly 
Mich RY dc. Mat. Paris. | 


0 3 1 appears by the Memor. 28. Hen, III. that at this time there was a 
age of ixty thouſand marks impoſed on the Jews. For it is there ſaid: 
: ; ronbus pro Samnele filio Leonis Judz de Eboraco. Rex eiſdem; Sct- 
Oy quod Samuel filius Leonis Judæi Eboraci ſinem fecit nobiſcum per 
xd . leptem milia · marcarum, pro relevio catallorum dicti Leonis patris ſui, & 
n eg. b catallis præfati patris ſui & ſuis inventis extra archam & ut quietus fit 
hav 4 le tallagio ſexaginta millia marcarum quod ſuper Judzos noſtros Angliæ 
deri faciemus :=--Et mandatum eſt juſticiariis Judæorum.“ See the fol- 
WINY coin- note. 
* Ab uno Judzo, viz. Aaron Eboracenſi quatuor marcas auri & qua- 
dor millia argenti emunxit,” ſays Mat. Paris, p. $35. Rapin by miſtake 
i tour thouſand marks of gold, and forty thouſand of filver, applying 
125 rat Mat, Paris ſays on another occaſion; namely, this Jew being fin- 
74 altying a charter) fourteen thouſand marks of filver to the king, 
ory marks of gold to the queen, told Mat. Paris, in 1250. that ſince 
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ſume a larger ſum. 
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to expend what had been exacted from the Jews. The arri 
val of the counteſs of Provence his mother-in-law, who was 
come to celebrate the nuptials of her daughter Cincia with 
prince Richard, furniſhed him with an opportunity to con— 
The charge he was at on account of this 
marriage may be eſtimated by the wedding dinner only, which“ 
conſiſted, as it is ſaid, of thirty thouſand diſhes. 

The holy fee, which had been vacant eighteen months, was 
filled this year by cardinal Senebaldo of Genoa, who took 
the name of Innocent IV. The new pope was no ſooner con- 
ſecrated, but he confirmed the excommunication denounced 
upon the emperor, 4s 

[1244] Since Henry's taking into his own hands the admi- 
niſtration of government, not a year paſſed without his de- 
manding money of the parliament. He had at firſt geacrally 
met with a denial : but afterwards the parliament had been 
gained by the King's aſſurances, that he would cauſe his fa- 
ther's charters to be punctually obſerved. He had a mind this 
year to uſe the ſame artificem, but found the nobility and 
clergy ſo ſtrictly united, that he deſpaired of ſucceeding, He: 
even perceived it was dangerous to ſuffer them to be aſſem- 
bled too long, knowing they were taking meaſures to deprive 
him of the adminiſtration of affairs, which they defigned to 
commit to four of their body, who were to tranſact every 
thing in his name. A project of this nature could not but 
alarm him; and therefore he promiſed in general to reform 
what was amiſs, and after ſome fruitleſs endeavours to divide 
them, prorogued the parliament n. 1 . 

Mean while, the clergy had a violent ſhock to withſtand 
from the new pope, who fent into England Martin as his 
nuncio, to exact money from the ccclctiaſtics, with power to 
puniſh ſuch as were refractory to his commands. The nuncio 
executed his orders ſo rigorouſly, that for the leaſt trifle he ſuſ- 
pended prieits, abbots, and biſhops themſelves ; and thereby 
became odious both to the clergy and laity. But it was much 
worſe, when he produced the pope's letter to demand of the 
clergy an extraordinary aid ro ditcharge the debt contracted 
by Gregory IX. in his wars with the emperor. He alledg- 
ed, this war being undertaken in defence of the catholic 
faith, and St. Peter's patrimony, all ecclefiaſtics and parti- 
cularly the Engliſh, were bound to contribute to the ex- 
pence, Before the clergy came to any reſolution, the king 
reaſſembled the parliament ?®, and renewed his demand of an 
aid, But as he knew he ſhould obtain nothing unleſs he 
ſatisfied the barons with regard to their grievances, he pro- 
miſed with an oath to ſee the two charters punctually ob- 
lerved; and conſented the biſhops ſhould excommunicate 
him, in caſe he violated his oath. Upon theſe affurances, the 
parliament granted him twenty fhillings for every knight's 
tee, But as no preſſing neceſſity could be alledged for this 
extraordinary aid, it was faid the money ſhould be expended 
in the marriage of his eldeſt daughter, though all knew it 
was intended for other uſes. 

When the nuncio ſaw the parliament had complied with 
the King he preſſed the biſhops and abbots to have the fame 
condeſcenſion for their ſpiritual, as the parliament had tor 
their temporal father. But they flighted this frivolous rea- 
ſon, and alledged much ſtronger to juſtify their refuſal. The 
ſteadineſs of the prelates obliged the nuncio at length to 
deſiſt. But he ſtill continued, by virtue of the power receiv- 
ed from the pope, to fill the vacant benefices, which he diſ- 
poſed of in a ſcandalous manner . 

Whilſt theſe things pailed, an accident happened, which 


the king's return from beyond ſea, he had paid him at ſeveral times, thirty 
thouſand marks ot filver, and two hundred marks of gold to the queen, Id. 
p. 785, The reaton of paying theſe marks of gold to the queen, will be 
own in the coin- note at the end of this reign, This fame Auron the Jew, 
fined with the king in one hundred marks a year to be quit, during life, ot 
tallage. Ex. Orig. 20. Hen, III. M. 4. ; | 

m The parliament chote a committee, to examine the king's propoſal, con- 
ſiſting of the archbiſſiop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Wuicheiter, London, 
and Worceſter: Richard the king's brother, Simon de Montfort earl of Lei- 
ceſter, Roger Bigot earl of Norfolk, Walter earl marſhal, Of the barons, 
Richard de Munfichet, and John de Bailloil ; and the abbots of St. Ed- 
munſbury, and Ramſey. Mat. Paris. p. 639. 3 ; 

» Matthew Paris ſays, this great council or parliament. had contrived a 
new method of government, and intended that tour of the molt potent and 
diſcreet men of the kingdom ſhould be choſen by common conſent, who were 
to tranſact all affairs relating to the king and kingdom, and to do juſtice to 
all without reſpect of perſons. They were to tollow the king, and two of them 
at leaſt were to be always preſent with him, that they might hear and relicve 
the complaints of perſons oppreſſed. The king's treatury was to be mu- 
naged by them, and all aids were to be expended as they thought moſt for 


the benefit of the nation. In a word they were to be the conſervators of the 


public liberties, and as choſen by common content, they Were not to be remov- 
ed but by the ſame authority; when one died, another was to be choſen by the 
three ſurvivors. And without the conſent of thete four the great council 
was not to meet, They were likewiſe to appoint the juſticiary, and chan- 
cellor; and the juſtices of the King's Bench and Exchequer, which were 
then two in each of thoſe courts. Mat. Paris. p. 049, 04+ 

o Three weeks after the prorogation. Mat, Paris. Arche 

? Among the reſt he gave the e place in the cathedral of Sa) - 

| | ; 
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broke the ſtrict union which had ſubfiſted between the king 
and the prince of Wales ever fince their agreement. 
Griffin, who was confined in the Tower of London, endea- 
vouring to eſcape out of the priſon-window, fell into the 
ditch and broke his neck. Whilſt he was alive, his brother 
David never dared to diſpleaſe the king, for fear he ſhould 
fppport him in his pretenſions. But when Grithn was dead, 
he made an irruption into the borders of England, under 
colour of being revenged for certain breaches of the late 
treaty. The borderers upon Wales ſeeing the king took no 
care to repel this inſult, armed themſelves in defence of 
their country; but as they were too weak, and ill-conduct- 
ed, were continually defeated. 2 
At the ſame time, Alexander II. king of Scotland, having 
lately married a French lady a, ſent Henry word, he intended 
to do him homage no longer for the lands held of the crown 
of England. How little ſoever Henry was inclined to war, 


he could not help, on this occafion, exerting himſelf, ſo 


highly were the Engliſh incenſed at this bravado. He ſum- 


moned therefore all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him at p 


Newcaſtle, the rendezvous of the army deſigned againſt 
Scotland. When Alexander refuſed the homage due to 
Henry, he did not expect to be involved in a war. Per- 
ſuaded as he was of the weakneſs and irreſolution of Henry, 
he hoped the difference would be decided as formerly, by a 
negotiation which might turn to his advantage. But when 
he ſaw the Engliſh army ready to enter his territories, he 
became more ſubmiſſive, and ſent embaſſadors to Newcaſtle 
to ſue for peace. Henry received the propoſal with joy. 
Notwithſtanding his ſeeming reſolution to puſh the war with 


_ vigour, he readily conſented to a treaty, which afforded him 
an excuſe to lay down his arms. Alexander tubmitted to 


the ſame homage paid by himſelf and anceſtors, and a good 
underſtanding between the two kings was perfectly reſtored, 
Before they parted, a marriage was agrecd upon between 
Alexander's eldeſt ſon of the ſame name with himſelf, and 
Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daughter. Es 

The army raiſed for the war with Scotland not having 
occaſion to act, the king was adviſed to make ule of it to re- 
duce the prince of Wales to obedience. But inſtead of im- 
proving fo favourable a juncture, he diſmiſſed the troops, out 
of impatience to call a parliament, and demand an aid of 
money, which however he could not obtain x. The prince of 
Wales ſo little queſtioned Henry's uſing the means he had in 


His power to chaſtiſe him, that to free himſelf from the ima- 


gined danger, he applicd to the pope, intimating he was com- 


pelled to declare himſelf vaſſal, and tributary to the king of 


England. For which reaſon, he beſought the pope to annul 
the treaty, offering to become vaſſal to the holy tee, and to 
pay him the yearly tribute of five hundred marks*. Inno- 
cent IV. being no leſs greedy of money than his predeceſſors, 
was pleaſed with this propoſal. However, to ſhow he did not 
pretend to decide the matter upon the bare ſuggeſtion of a 
petition, he empowered two Welſh abbots to take informa- 
tions concerning the pretended conſtraint alledged by their 
prince. At the ſame time he commiſſioned them to annul the 
treaty, and abfolve the prince of Wales from his oath, in eaſe 
it appeared he had been rcally compelled. It was eaſy to 
foreice what ſentence the judges would paſs. The two ab- 
bots, proud of their power, inſolently ſummoned the king of 
England to appear before them, as if he had been a private 
perſon ſubject to their juriſdiction. This proceeding enraged 
the king and council as well as the whole nation. They 
were ſorry the army was diſbanded, but as there was no re- 
medy, it was reſolved, another ſhould inſtantly be raiſed to 
chaſtiſe the prince of Wales as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit; for it was then the middle of winter. At the ſame 
time, the great men conferred together about means to ſtop 
the attempts of the court of Rome. 

Whilſt theſe two affairs were in hand, the court received 
intelligence, that the king of France had ſent away all the 


Engliſh in his dominions. Though the truce was far from 


being expired, Lewis thought fit to take this ſtep, to prevent 
the king of Lngland's ſubjects in France from being too well 
informed of the affairs of the kingdom. To that end, he 


ry to a little boy, who was the pope's nephew, againſt the will of the bi- 
hop and whole chapter. Mat. Paris. 
4 Daughter to Engelram de Curcy, a potent nobleman of France, and 
mortal enemy to Henry, Mat. Paris, 
= This parliament met November 3. upon their refuſing the kings money, 
he extorted fifteen hundred marks from the citizens of London, under pre- 
tence that they had ſheltered one Walter Buckerel, that had been baniſhed, 
Mat. Paris, | 
5 Rogen ſays by miſtake, five thouſand marks that he uſed to pay to Eng- 
land. Mat. Paris's words are, Quod ſe ſuamque terram totam, con- 
« tra regis Anglorum jus contuendam, eceleſiæ Romanæ reſignavit, ipſi 
tamen David tenendam, ſuiſque heredibus, reddendo inde annuatim quine 
& gentas marcas.“ p. 785. | ; 


aſſembled at Paris all who had eſtates in France, and g 
ing to them, he thought it not poſſible to ſerve faithful, g 
maſters at once, gave them their choice to prefer Which tz 
pleaſed, Thoſe that declared for England, were order“ 
depart out of France within ſuch a time, with aft... 
retaining their lands. Henry did not act with the fan u. 
As ſoon as he was informed of Lewis's proceedings, hc / I 
all the lands held by the French in England, withour z, 


1 


gard to the remonſtrances of the king of France, } 
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ALL 
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G . . . : even 
Lewis did not think fit to break the truce tor the f, bog: 
ſome private perſons*, . # 
Shortly after the emperor Frederic ſent embaſſadot . a 
Henry, complaining of the frequent aids of money gin Wl. © 
* Sen {17 
the pope. He ordered him to be told, for the future N 
would treat all the Engliſh that ſhould fall into his hay; WM. . 
enemies, ſince he could not deem them otherwiſe, His... L* 


. . Com 
plaints had no other effeck, than that the clergy too! 


caſion from thence to oppoſe the exactions of the col 
Rome, whoſe continual pretence was the war with th. en 
eror. 

{1245} In the beginning of the year 1245, the qucen ,, 
delivered of another fon, chriſtened Edmund. I ſhail has 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak of this prince before the end 0 
this reign. | 1 | 

The war with the Welſh, which was deferred 1111 g 
ſpring, was accordingly begun at that time. But the Engl 
proceeded with fo little vigour, that inſtead of attackin 
their enemies, they were hardly able to defend themfclye;, 

This was not ſo much owing to their weakneſs, as to the 
being employed in other affairs, which to them ſeemed , 
greater moment than the war with Wales. They at lenen 
reſolved to free themſelves from the tyranny of the court 
Rome. Martin the nuncio uſed his authority with ſo lit 
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diſcretion, that it was not poſſible to bear it any longer. J. | 4 # 
barons, who ſaw with grief all the money of the Kingdom, 350 
mitted to Rome, and perceived the clergy always gave iii 0 
when the pope came to be oppoſed, were at laſt determine 45 
to exert their utmoſt to prevent ſuch frequent exactions. 4; 70 


ter ſeveral conferences, they reſolved to act by their own i [ 
thority. Accordingly, without waiting any longer for 11M 
king's protection, who appeared very backward to ſccon 
them, they iſſued out orders to the wardens of the ports, i 
ftop all perſons that ſhould bring any bulls or mandates fry 
Rome. Purſuant to theſe orders, which were every whe! 
obeyed, without regarding whether they were approved by th 
king, a meflenger from Rome was ſeized with ſeveral ly 
about him, empowering the nuncio to exact money from th 
clergy on divers pretences. The nuncio complainet to th IT, 
king, who commanded every thing that was ſeized to be ee 
ſtored to him. But the barons ſtrongly remonſtrated, ho 
much he wronged his fubjects in perpetually countenancingMÞ. 
the exactions of the court of Rome. For his conviction, tig 
laid before him the value of the income enjoyed by the Ita ee 
eccleſiaſtics in England, amounting to fixty thouſand mari 
per annum, a ſum exceeding at that time the whole revem 
of the crown”. Henry, who had never made fo exact a ci n. 
culation, could not help ſhowing his furprize. But as bu 
durſt not venture of himſelf to redreſs this grievance, for fa 
of the pope's reſentment, he was contented with permittin 
the barons to write to the general council then aflemblc:; 
Lyons, to ſet forth the intolerable oppreffions which Englan 
ſuffered from the court of Rome. Accordingly the bao! 
wrote to the council in the name of the whole kingdom, in 
ſerting in their letter, ſent by embaſſadors on purpoie, lth 
grievances complained of by the Engliſh v. But as they «ne! 
that on ſuch occaſions the court of Rome never failed to ul 
delays and evaſions, they reſolved to take a more ſpeecy at 
effectual courſe. For that purpoſe they agreed to mect uncel 
pretence of a tournament, in order to concert the neceſler 
meaſures for exccuting their deſign. The king, dreading ti 
conſequences of this aflembly, forbid them to be preſent att) 
tournament ; but they did not think proper to obey. The) 
met therefore at the place appointed *, and after ſome conic 
rences, ſent to the nuncio a knight who commanded him! 
their name, forthwith to depart the Kingdom. The Enigt 


Mat. Paris fays, that the French king gave the Engliſh in Ius dem 
the liberty of relinquiſhing either their „ A. in France, or thoſe in Eng 
And that they were forced to do one or the other, But it does not 20 
he gave any aſſurance to thoſe who quitted France, that they thould ret 
their lands. The hardſhip on Henry's part, was, that he left the Frets 
his kingdom no choice, but ſeized their lands to his own uſe. — 

v Ad quam ſummam non attingit redditus annuus totius regni A 
Mat. Paris. ; 

v This bold and elegant epiſtle was ſent by earl Roger Bigot, Tobi F 
Geoffrey, William de Cantelupe, Philip Baſſet, Ralph Fitz-Nict019 & 
Mr. William Poweric their ſecretary, Mat, Paris. 


* June 29, at Luton aud Dunſtable in Bedfordihire, Mat. Paris, 
bl 
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«(charged his commiſſion very bluntly ; and upon the nuncio's 
now ding, who gave him his authority? he anſwered, the 
5 nation; and in caſe he ſtaid three days in England, 


ud infallibly be cut in pieces. Martin failed not to 
* his complaints to the King : but Henry telling him, he 
4 ah able to protect him), he demanded a paſs-port, and 
* arted immediately, to the great ſatisfaction of all the peo- 
4 The pope who had never met with ſuch a check in 
Tagland, was ſo enraged, that he was heard to ſay, “I ſee 
40 plainly I muſt make peace with the emperor, that I may 
« humble theſe petty princes ; for the great dragon being 
& once appeaſed, I ſhall with more cale be able to cruſh the 
« {maller ſerpents.” f 5 

Mean while the Engliſh embaſſadors being arrived at 
Lvons, preſented their letter to the council, where the pope 


con coſided in perſon. The letter being publicly read, Inno- 
at was ſo ſurpriſed, that he ſaid not a word in his own 
tr WM alication. After the embaſſadors had waited ſome time, 


eo ſee if he had any thing to alledge againſt the contents of 


de letter, one of them gave a particular narrative of the 
„ evances of their nation. He dwelt chiefly on two arti- 
ages, che firſt related to the tribute of the thouſand marks, 
id „ich king John promiſed to pay every year to the holy ſee. 
e maintained that King John could never render his king— 
Ut om tributary, and his engagement being never confirmed 
g the barons, was to be deemed null and void. The other 
u article concerned the clauſe of Non-obſtante, inſerted by 
s. ne pope in all his bulls; a clauſe entirely deſtructive of the 
thaW;;ohts of biſhops, abbots, monaſteries, and patrons of bene- 
<1 bees. For inſtance, when the pope had a mind to diſpoſe 
nf a benefice, he inſerted this claute in his bull, Non- 
art of ftante (i. e.) “ Notwithſtanding the right of patronage or 
l other privilege to the contrary *.” This was in effect to 
T nihilate all the rights and liberties of the church of Eng- 
mund. To theſe two grievances, the embaſſadors added many 
e hers concerning the perpetual extortions of the nuncios 
min ad legates, and in general all the oppreſſions to which the 
al Engliſh nation had long been expoſed. 
nag in vain did the embaſſadors expect an anſwer from the coun- 
r 108 |; the pope continually hindered the affair from being con- 
cool gdered. At length, perceiving they were only amuſed with 
ts, Wcontioual delays, they preſented to the council a proteſtation 
to gunſt the tribute granted by king John, and withdrew, 
whe! During their ſtay at Lyons, the pope never made the leaſt ſtep 
on fatisfy them. But when they were gone, he endeavoured 
bal o caſt a miſt beſore the eyes of the council, by making them 
m U veleve he intended to redreſs the grievances complained of. 
10 tro that end, two bulls were drawn up, the firſt whereof 
be i permitted the Engliſh patrons to preſent whom they pleaſed to 
_ lIvings in their gift. By the ſecond it was granted, that when 
anc: beneficed Italian died or refigned his preferment, another 
„the would not immediately ſucceed a. He made a great flouriſh 
Lala er theſe two bulls, as if he had granted ſome very ſignal fa- 
ma vors to England. But he ſtaid till the embaſſadors were de- 
even parted, for fear they ſhould demonſtrate how diſproportionable 
a ca wis light ſatisfaction was to their grievances. As to the tri- 
bete, againſt which they proteſted, Innocent never intended 
or la che Engliſh nation any ſatisfaction. On the contrary, when 
mittag che council broke up, the pope wrote thundering letters to 
bic! te Englith prelates, expreſsly enjoining them to confirm and 
ng1a1 et their ſeals to the charter of tribute granted by king John 
baba o the holy ſee. Though the biſhops had very ſtrong reaſons 
n, u do excuſe themſelves from taking ſuch a ſtep, they durſt not 
all 0 however diſobev, for fear of the threatened excommunica- 
ei on. The king appeared at firſt diſpleaſed at the pope's 
5 aß beughty proccedings, and ſeemed willing to oppole his Pre- 
c 0tcnfions. But he toon reſumed his wonted complaiſance for 
unde the court of Rome. | | | 
cela The war with Wales was the reaſon this affair lay dor- 
ng u want for ſome time. The king, who had long ſuffered the 
aui Walch to infeſt his borders with impunity, at laſt headed his 
W amy, threatening utterly to deftroy their country“. But 
U this ſudden blaze was quickly extinguiſhed. He was no 
im 
nil Ma. Paris favs, king Henry was in a violent paſſion, and wiſhed the 
buncio to the devil; but chat being paciſied by his courtiers, he ſent Robert 
on 0080's, a marſhal of his palace, to conduct him ſafely to Dover. 
Knol: Ulis clauſe, though copied from the court of Rome, in a few years 
t ppc" cbt into the King's charters, as will be ſeen hereatter, 


1d reta 


French! 


| * Theſe privileges figuified nothing, by reaſon of the bar of a Non-ob- 
kate, whenever he pleaſed to make uſe of it, 
1 Wilſt he was employed againſt the Welſh, ſome Iriſh landed in An- 


4Anglir- "9 and deſtroyed the whole country with the edge of the ſword. Mat. 
Lari. | 

hn FO. The vaſt eſtate in England, Ireland and Wales, belonging to this family, 

Las; Wl -- Mong five ſiſters, who were married to divers great noblemen of Eng- 


ad. The family failed in the third generation from Richard Strongbou, 
3 Fs earl of Striguil, : : 

I., Matthew Paris lays, the king wrote by himſelf, the biſhops by them- 
, and fo likewiſe the abbots and barons by themſelves, of all which 
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ſooner entered Wales, but miſſing the enemy, who were re- 
tired to their mountains, he grew weary of the war, and 


after building the caſtle [of Ganoc] on an ady 
tuation, returned to London. 

Walter earl of Pembroke dying this year without iffue 
male, Anſelm his brother, then dean of Saliſbury, was his 
heir, and ſucceeded him in his office of earl marſhal : but he 
did not long enjoy it, being ſeized by death a few months 
after. Thus the noble family of Pembroke and Striguil 
was extinct, whereof the five laſt carls, who were brothers, 
were inveſted with the dignity of carl marſhal, hereditary 
in their family ©. | | 

[1246] David prince of Wales died in the beginning of 
the year 1246. As he had left no children, the lords of that 
country choſe for his ſucceſſor Lewellyn his nephew, ton of 
the untortunate Griffin, killed in cndeavouring to cſcabe our 
of the Tower of London. i 

The quarrel with the court of Rome was ſomewhat ſun- 
pretled, when the pope renewed it, by an impoſition upon 
the eccleſiaſtics, greater and more inſupportable than all the 
former. The clergy were ſo awed by the Roman poutifts, 
that they durſt not ſtir towards freeing themſelves from thei: 
yoke. But it was otherwiſe with the barons, who began to. 
take meaſures to oppoſe theſe oppreſſions. In a parliament 
aitembled during Lent, it was refolved that the nation's 


antagcous 11 


grievances ſhould be committed to writing, and ſatisfaction 


demandeq of the pope in a letter, figned by the king, biſhops, 
and temporal lords 4. The principal grievances were thele : 

I. That the pope not content with the annual payment 
of Peter-pence, exacted from the clergy great contributions, 
without the king's conſent, againſt the cuſtoms, libertics, 
and rights of the church and realm of England. 

II. That the patrons of churches could not preſent fic 
perſons to the vacant liviags, the pope conferring them ge— 
nerally on Italians, who underſtood not the Englith language, 
and carried out of the kingdom the money arifing from the 
income of their benefices. 

III. That the pope oppreſſed the churches by exackipg 
penſions from them. | 

IV. That when an Italian ecclefiaſtic died, his bencfice 
was immediately beſtowed on one of the ſame nation, as if 
the Italians had a right to poſſeſs ſuch a number of benefices 
in the kingdom. That whereas the Italians were inveſted 
without trouble or charge, the Englith were forced to go 
and proſecute their right at Rome, contrary to the indulgences 
granted to England by former popes. 

V. That in churches filled by the Italians, there were nei— 
ther als nor hoſpitality ; neither were there any preaching, 
and the care of ſouls was entirely neglected, | 

VI. That the clauſe of Non-obſtante, generally inſerted 
in all bulls, abſolutely deſtroyed all laws, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, 
and privileges of the church and kingdom. 

Theſe articles ſhew that the bulls granted by Innocent at 
the council of Lyons, were not executed, ſince the ſame 
grievances, which they ſeemed to redreſs, were ſtill com- 
plained of. | | 

The letter of the king and barons had a contrary effect to 
what was expected. The pope accuſed the clergy of extort- 
ing it by their importunities, and took occaſion from thence 
to load them with new and unheard of taxes. He not only 
compelled the biſhops to ſign the emperor's excommunication *, 
but moreover commanded each to find him a certain number ot 
men well equipped with horſes and arms, to ſerve againſt that 
prince, pretending all churches were equally concerned in th- 
warf. After this, to let the Engliſh fee how little he valued 
their murmurs, inſtead of reforming the old, he introduced a 
new grievance, by claiming the adminiftration of the goods of 
eccleſiaſtics dying inteſtate. At firſt the king oppoſed the exe 
cution of theſe articles ; but the fear of a threatened interdict 
and excommunication, obliged him, as formerly, to ſubmit to 
the pope's pleaſure. This compliance, made the pope ſo im- 
perious s, that he impoſed a freſh rallage of a third part of 
their moveables upon clergymen that reſided on their livings, 


letters there are copies extant in Mat. Paris. | . : 
e Tn the council of Lyons the emperor Frederic was again excommuni- 
cated and depoſed ; which depoſition the pope made the Englith biſhops 
ſign, Mat. Paris. . — . | 
f He ordered ſome of the biſhops to maintain him ten ſoldiers, ſome five, 
others fifteen, for a whole year, at their own charges, well provided with 
horſes and arms, and to fight wherever his holineſs ſhould think convenient. 
Mat. Paris. He alſo granted the archbiſhop of Canterbury the firſt fruits 
f all the livings within his province. „ 
” s He mpoſcd a tallage of fix thouſand marks upon the Engliſh clergy ; 
which king Henry forbid the payment of, by his letter dated at 3 
ſter April 1, which fee in Mat. Paris, p. 207: This matter was after args 
taken into conſideration by the parliament, ubi congregata tuerat 8 
« tam cleri quam militiæ generalis univerſitas,” as Mat. Paris expre pas 
and was abſolutely forbidden. A parliament was attembled again at Vn 


cheſter, July 7, to conlider of theſe matters p. 709» 80 
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and of one half upon non-reſidents. This being the eaſe, it 


is no wonder, if the popes were ſo unwilling to make peace 
with the emperor, fince the war furniſhed them with a pre- 
tence to levy ſuch frequent taxes upon the clergy. The bi- 
ſhop of London was commiſſioned to execute this new order, 
with power te excommunicate and ſuſpend the diſobedient. 
But whilſt this prelate and ſome others were met upon this 
occafion, the king ſent them word not to conſent to this im- 
poſition, whereupon they broke up their meeting. It Henry 
had as vigorouſly oppoſed all the other attempts of the court 


of Rome, he would have equally ſucceeded, fince the pope 


thought not fit to puſh the matter any further, when he found 
a reſolute oppoſition h. 

The abſolute power claimed by the pope over Chriſtians, 
eauſed pernicious effects among ſome Engliſh biſhops, who 
imagined the church's authority to be unlimited. Upon this 
ground they pretended to extend it over civil affairs becauſe 
there is hardly any thing but where religion may be made to 
interpoſe. The biſhop of Lincoln, prepoſſeſſed with this 
notion took upon him this year to make ſevere inquiſitions 
concerning the life and manners of every particular perſon in 
his dioceſe, It may be, this was done with a good intent ; 
but the danger was, that this incroachment would be imitated 


by others, and at length degenerate into a real tyranny. Ac- 


cordingly, it was deemed a manifeſt uſurpation, to which the 
king put a ſtop by his own authority 

Labclla, counteſs of Marche, and qucen dowager of Eng- 
land, the king's mother, died this year &, after living in no 
great reputation, if we may believe certain hiſtorians. 

[1247] The year 1247, like the laſt, was ſpent in conteſts 
between the pope and the clergy ; the firſt increating his op- 
preſſions, in proportion as the others vainly ſtrove to ſecure 
themſelves from them. In the beginning of this year, the 
biſhops and abbots were forced to make a preſent of a thou- 
ſand marks m to a new legate ſent by the pope into England, 
upon no other account but to exact money from the clergy. 
At the ſame time, and for the ſame reaſon, there was a nun- 
cio in Ireland, who procured five hundred marks. As the 
king was ever ready to countenance the court of Rome's ex- 
actions, the pope was willing, in his turn, to ſhew him ſome 
mark of his gratitude. To that end he ſent him a bull, or- 
daining, that for the future, no Italian, not even the nephew of 


a cardinal, or of the pope himſelf, ſhould be admitted to 


any benefice in England without the king's conſent : ample 
recompence for the vaſt ſums drawn every year by the pope 
out of the kingdom! A privilege beſides which ſignified no- 


rhing, ſor the pope was very ſure of obtaining the king's con- 


ſent, whenever he ſhould vouchſate to aſk it. 

Jo complete the misfortunes of the Engliſh, the king's 
three half-brothers, Guy de Lufignam, William de Valence, 
and Athelmar, ſons of the carl of Marche“, came into Eny- 
land. The carl their father ſent them to the king, to be cat- 
ed of their maintenance, and in expectation he would provide 
for them. When they arrived, they were deſtitute of all 
things, and had nothing to ſubſiſt upon but the favours of 


the King their brother. Henry was forced therefore not only 


to maintain them, but likewiſe to ſatisfy their avarice and 
ambition with preſents, places, and benefices, to the detri- 
ment of the Engliſh. 

This ſame year William carl of Holland, a young prince 
of twenty years of age, was elected king of the Romans, by 
the intrigues of the pope, who had depoſed Frederic in the 
council of Lyons. But his holineſs did not find it ſo eaſy to 
put him in poſſeſſion of the empire, as to procure him the 
votes of part of the electors. 


» So likewiſe in the caſe of adminiſtering to the clergy that died inteſtate, 
upon the king's prohibition and the mediation of the cardinals, the pope 
revoked this order. Mat. Paris. 

He ſent a writ to the ſheriff to hinder any perſon from making enquiry, 
unleſs in matrimonial and teitamentary cauſes; which Tyrrel obſerves is an 
evidence of the antiquity of the king's prerogative to grant prohibition to ſtop 
the proceedings of biſhops in matters which belonged not to them. Vol. 
ii. p. 941. Mat, Paris. | 

k She was daughter and heir of Ailmer, earl of Angouleſme (by Alice, 
daughter of Peter lord Courtney, fifth fon of Lewis le Croſs king of France,) 
and after king John's death remarried to Hugh Brun earl of March, and lord 
of Luſignan and Valence, in Poictou, by whom the had ſeveral children ad- 
vanced by Henry III. their halt-brother. Iſabella, after her ſecond huſ- 
band's death, took the veil in the monaſtery of Fontevraud, and there dy- 
ing, was interred in the abby-church. The arms of queen Iſabella are ena- 


melled in ſeveral places upon the tomb of William de Valence, earl of Pem- 


broke, her fon, in the chapel of St. Edmund in Weſtminſter Abbey, being 
Lozengy, or, and gules. Sandf. Geneal. p. 83. y 

This year allo, king Henry granted the office of carl marſhal to Roger 
Bigod carl of Norfolk, who had married Maud, eldeſt daughter of William 
tate earl Marſhal. Mat, Paris. 
; m He demanded fix thouſand marks of the biſhop of Lincoln alone. Mat. 
arise. 

n Six thouſand marks. Mat. Paris. M. Weſt, 

* With their fiſter Alice. Mat. Paris. | 


- 


a freſh ſupply of the parliament aſſembled in the be 
of the year 1248”, he received a very mortifying anſwer, J 


Notwithſtanding this debaſing of himſelf, he was refuſed by 


? 


[1248] What fair promiſes ſoever the King made the u, 
liament, upon their granting him the laſt aid, he haq 1 


ever performed nothing. And therefore, when he demand | 
id It 


Singing 


C 


was aſked, how he could, without bluſhing, renew his , 
mands, after ſo frequent a breach of his word. He was T5 : 
braided for his immoderate kindneſs, and exceſſive bounty y 
foreigners ; for his contempt of his native ſubjects ; his ne . 
ligence in encouraging trade and protecting merchants 05 
whom he even exacted impoſitions which were not due. Ver 
ſharp complaints were made of his keeping in his own hank 
the vacant benefices, and conferring the prime offices of 1 
ſtate, ſuch as thoſe of chancellor, treaſurer, juſticiary 1 
perſons not qualified, without ever vouchſafing to conſult bis 
parliament. Henry, perceiving by the boldneſs of theſe e. 
proaches, that it would be very difficult to bring the barong 
to any temper, prorogued the parliament, in order to gain 
time to conſider what he ſhould do. 8 
During the prorogation, the pernicious councils of his nu. 
niſters ſet him more and more againſt his ſubjects, and induced 
him to be entirely governed by the foreigners. Of this there 
quickly appeared a clear evidence in the extraordinary egy. 
rage they inſpired him with, of which he was naturally inc. 
pable. When the parliament met, he upbraided the barons 
tor endeavouring to impoſe upon him laws, to which they 
themſelves would think it hard to be liable: that every on: 
of them was maſter in his own family; made uſe of wh: 
counſellors he pleaſed ; put in and turned out his domeſlicz 
without controul; but that he alone was treated like a ſlave 
by his own ſubjects 3. In ſhort, he declared, that far from 
changing his miniſtry at their pleaſure, he meant to be maſter 
in his own kingdom, and that it was their duty to obey, A 
for the other grievances complained of, he was contented 
with returning general anfwers, without ſpecifying any thing, 
After that, he told them he expected a ſpeedy aid of money 
to enable him to recover the French provinces. This unſea- 
ſonable haughtineſs ſerved only ſtill more to exaſperate the 
barons. They boldly replied, fince he defigned not to re- 
form what was amiſs, they were not ſo ſenſeleſs as to continue 
to impoveriſh themſelves for the ſake of foreigners, under 
pretence of an imaginary war. This anſwer leaving the king 
no hopes, he choſe to diflolve the parliament, for fear they 
ſhould proceed to more vigorous refolutions. Mean time, as 
his treaſure was quite exhauſted, he was forced to ſell his plate 
and jewels, which were ſoon bought up by the citizens of 
London. He was extremely incenſed to fee the Londoners 
ſo readily find money to purchaſe his jewels, and vet conti- 
nually plead poverty when he wanted a ſupply. This conf- 
deration put him ſo out of humour, that he eſtabliſhed a new 
fair at Weſtminſter, during which all commerce was prohi- 
bited in Londons. So far was he from hearkening to the 
complaints of the merchants on this occaſion, that be gare 
them treſh marks of his diſpleaſure in keeping his Chriſtmas 
in the city, and compelling them to preſent him with large 
new-ycar's gifts. Shortly after he demanded allo a ſupply of 
money, and in ſpite of their endeavours to the contrary, they 
were conſtrained to give him two thouſand pounds fterling*. 
[1249] But ſo trifling a ſum not ſufficing for his wants, 
he bethought himſelf to borrow money of the barons, biſhops 
abbots, merchants and richer ſort of citizens in the kingdom. 
But as he found he was unable to force them to what he de- 
fired, he applied to them in ſo mean and cringing a manner, 
that one would have thought he was begging alms*. 


In the beginning of February. It confiſted, according to Mat. Paris, 
of a great number of barons, knights, noblemen, and alſo abbots, p119'5 
and clergymen. p. 743. He gives there an account of the biſhops and car's 
then pretent. 

4 'This reaſoning is very falacious, though it has all along been uſed by 
thoſe who do not conſider that a perſon's miſmanagement of his own private 
affairs affects none but himſelf ; whereas the mal-adminiftration of a pub 
miniſter is detrimental to the whole kingdom, and conſequently it big!!! 
concerns a nation, that the great offices of the ſtate be filled with good a 
able men. | | 1 

r It was to laſt. fifteen days, and began October 13 All fairs that uk 
to be kept at that time, ſuch as that of Ely, etc. were prohibited all 0 
England. Mat. Paris. | 

At this time the money was ſo ſhamefully clipped, even within the 
ner circle, by the Jews, Flemmings, and money-changers, that an order Us 
iflued out, that money ſhould be taken only by the weight, and no pieces 
ſhould paſs but what were round. And in the new money that was coined, 
to prevent clipping, the croſs and letters were ordered to reach quite to tit 
edge of each piece. This order occaſioned a great deal of contulio!, and 
proved a great obſtruction to trade for ſome time. Mat. Paris. A 
Waverl. - ro 

He not only applied to the nobility, but alſo to all the abbies in the King: 
* and got fixty marks of St. Alban's monaſtery in particular. Als 

arts, 


Ns 


greateſt part, who pleaded poverty, though he pretended 
"1; under an indiſpenlable neceſſity of making war upon 
4 ace, But he could not poſſibly have invented a worte 
F” tice: every one knew he was ſtrictly torbidden by the 
de ro diſturb the territories of the French king during his. 
I”... he being gone this year to the Holy Land. The 

reaſon that engaged him thus in ſearch of money, was 


C » * — — - 


vlence, 


al)! 
being deeply in debt without having wherewithal to 
hefides, his brothers, to whom he could not refuſe any 


pay a . . , . 
never regarded his wants, but continually preſſed hun 


S 
dung; 


fich their unreaſonable demands. His fondneſs for them was 
/ och, that he miſſed no opportunity of heaping tavours on 
| 
s 


„em, though he could not be ignorant that every tavour gave 
lieh cauſe of diſcontent to the Engliſh barons. 

| Shortly after, the biſhopric of Durham becoming void, 
Henry carneſtly recommended Athelmar, the youngett ot his 
hers, though he was far from being of a ſuſficient age 
bod capacity to govern {o large a dioceſe: accordingly that 
bbiection was made to him by the monks of Durham, They 
moreover repreſented to him, that he had often promiſed to 
dave to the churches the freedom of elections, and theretore 
zumbly intreated him to let them enjoy the effect of his 
dromiſes. Henry, offended at theſe remonſtrances, returned 
F anſwer, “ That fince they thought his brother too young, 
„ he would keep the biſhopric in his own hands till he thould 


be of a fit age.“ 8 

0 Alexander II. king of Scotland, died this year, leaving 
e ander III. his fon, of eight years of age, to ſucceed 
at | 

Im. | | 

= About this time, the king being informed that certain Gaſ- 
„e lords were revolted, ſent into Guienne Simon de Mont- 
Mm Wk... carl of Leiceſter, who reduced the rebels to obedience, 
er SF gained a great reputation u. i 

5 W [1250] In the beginning of the next year, prince Richard, 
ed. king's brother, ſet out with a magnificent retinue, to 
's ier with the pope, who was ſtill at Lyons. This journey 
„a che extraordinary honours paid him by the pope, aftord- 
i We matter for divers ſpeculations, which exerciſed the wits of 
he ne politicians. But the real motive thereof was unknown till 
"© one years after. | 

. low prefling ſoever the king's neceſſities were, he took 
Cer he croſs from the hands of the legate, and vowed to go a- 
> ast the Saracens of Paleſtine. His example was followed 
' Wh: above five hundreds knights , and an incredible num— 
| i ber of eſquires and people of an inferior condition. After all 
a e denials Henry had met with from the parliament, he muſt 
ne foreſeen how difficult it would be to obtain an aid ſuit- 
10 ac to an undertaking of that nature ; and theretore his de- 
ea was not to go the voyage, but to draw from the parlia- 
my Kent a large ſubſidy on that pretence, in a belief they durſt 
'- Who: devy him. At leaſt, he was perſuaded the methods he 
1" Whould uſe to exact money from his ſubjects would be autho- 
0 led by ſo plauſible a reaſon. Beſides, he was very ſenfible 
Wi: with part of the money he could eafily procure a dif- 
my $enſation of his vow. His conduct afterwards confirms this 
"> Wſoniccture. | 5 
? 6 he this as it will, thoſe that had taken the croſs with the 
71 ſing, prepared themſelves with all ſpecd ; and perceiving he 
* bade no preparations, offered to go without him. Their 
ms ſite was very diſpleaſing to him, as it too plainly ditcover- 
Wt his backwardneſs in a cauſe where all the world ſtrove to 
i Few marks of their zeal. To remedy this inconvenience, 

We «cfred the pope to hinder his ſubjects from going before 
"> vas ready to head them. This favour was readily grant- 
aud the intereſts of the king of France, who might have 
a by hade good uſe of this reinforcement, were ſacrificed to the 
pat Mes deſire of contenting the king of England., Innocent 
rior, Prbid the Engliſh, under pain of excommunication, to ct 
| car's Mit before the king; and by that means all the charges they 


l been at for their voyage became uſeleſs. If this prohi- 
Non raiſed many murmurs in England, it was not more fa— 
Purably conſidered in France: every one openly ſaid it was 
lain caſe, the pope did not much trouble himſelf whether 
euis ſucceeded in his expedition, ſince he deprived him of 
V afliſtance of the Englith croiſes. 
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his year after Eaſter, there was an aſſembly of the great men at Lon- 
Fm order to have what the king had frequently promiſed them put in 
Temon, namely, ſuch a chancellor, juſticiary, and treaſurer choſen, as they 
Ne. But their endeavours proved untucceisful by prince Richard's de- 
Tus their party, Mat. Weſtm. This year alſo died the famous Hugh 
Fu carl of Marche, fo often mentioned. Mat. Paris. 
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wong whom were the earl of Leiceſter, William Longeſpee, Fitz- 


he JN” 
| Wad 
1023 
inch 
o the 
and 
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i Tp the king's ſteward, William de Valence, Paulin Piper, Jobn Man- 
5 K r Luvel, ete. Mat. Paris, Mat. Weſtm. Rymer's Fœd. tom. i. 
Mat- 47. 


L 8 unjuſt and pernicious project was ſet on foot by Robert Paſſelew, 
© quilitors (tor there were two, namely, Robert of St, Alban's, a 


Thus 


» 
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Mean time, Henry not daring to demand money of the 


295 
parliament, uſed all forts of methods to raiſe it elſewhere, 
One of his molt effectual methods was, to commiſſion a judge 
-ntirely devoted to him, to make inquiſition in all the coun- 
ties, concerning treſpaſſes upon the royal foreſts. This com- 
miſſion was in itſelf very odious, fince it included all the caſes. 
excepted in King John's charter. But the manner in which 
it was executed by the inquiſitor, rendered it ſtill more in— 
tolerable, for he punithed the leaſt fault by exceſhve fines, - 
or contiſcation of eſtates. By theſe arbitrary proceedings he 
procured the King a large ſum of money, but withal drew on 
him the hatred and curſes of the people*, 
Amidſt theie tranſactions, Henry was not unmindful of his 
relations. The biſhopric of Wincheſter, the richeſt in. the 
Kingdom, being vacant, the king ſtrongly recommended his 
brother Athelmar, whom the chapter of Durham had reſuſ- 
cd the laſt year. He was not fatisfied with ſending recommen- 
datory letters, but would go in perſon to W incheſter, to 
ſupport his intereſt by his preſence. On the day of election 
he came into the chapter-houſe, and made a ſhort ſermon 
upon this text,“ Righteouſneſs and peace have killed each 
** Other,” which he applied in the beſt manner he could. to 
the buſineſs in hand. Though he met at firſt with great op- 
poſition, by reaſon of the youth and inſufficiency of the per- 
lon recommended, yet by his promiſes and threats he at laſt 
obtained his defire. The pope to pleaſe the king, failed not 
to confirm the election, intending to aſk him another favour 
in his turn. | 
The fad news had now reached Europe of the king of 
France's nustortune in falling into the hands of the Saracens, 
who detained him in priſon ?. All France openly charged 
the pope with being the cauſe of their monarch's diſgrace, 
by abſolving tor money thoſe that had taken the croſs from 
pertorming their vow. Amudit thefe murmurs Innocent was 
very uncaty at Lyons, dreading an attempt upon his perſon... 
Charles and Alphonſo, brothers of St. Lewis, came on pur- 
pole to upbraid him in an outrageous manner, and proceeded 
lo far as to threaten him. To tree himſelf from this trouble— 
ſome ſtate, and from the complaints which perpetually ſound— 
ed in his cars, he defired leave of the king of England to re- 
ide at Bourdeaux. Henry was willing to gratify him, but 
was prevented by the remonſtrances of the clergy and barons: 
they were apprehenfive the pope would pals from Bourdeaux 
into England, where his company was by no means defircd. 
So the king delayed ſending an anſwer, which the pope took 
for what it was indeed, a civil denial. ns | 
As I am ſoon to enter upon an affair which wholly em— 
ployed Flenry ſeveral years, I think myſelf obliged to ſhew, 
by way of digreſſion, the riſe and progreſs thereof ; I mean 
the pope's donation of the kingdom of Sicily to prince Ed- 
mund, ton of our Henry. Bur to give an idea of this matter 
that may ſerve for the better underſtanding the ſequel, it 
will be neceflary not only to fee what paſſed in Italy at the 
time of this donation, bur alſo to take the thing from its firſt 
original. This digreffion will not feem impertinent, when 
this unhappy affair will be ſeen hereafter to be a fertile ſource 
of oppreſſions upon the Eugliſh, as well from their king as 
the Roman pontiffs. Beſides, it ferves to diſcover three 


things, equally remarkable in the hiſtory of this reign, firſt 


the character of Henry, and his indiſcretion to engage in the 
moſt dithcult undertakings, without foreſccing the obſtacles : 
ſecondly, the authority atlumed by the popes in England, and 
their manifeſt abuſe of it: laſtly, we ſhall fee, this affair 
was the chief occaſion of the troubles in the end of this reign. 
Though the events Iam going to relate, formerly made a great 
noiſe, and deſerved the greater attention, yet as they belong 
not properly to the hiſtory of England, I ſhall abridge them 
as much as poſſible, and ſay no more than is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſequel of this reign. 

Every one that is the leaſt verſed in the hiſtory of Europe, 
knows that towards the cloſe of the eleventh century, ſome 
Norman nobles, ſons of Tancred de Hauteville, conquered 
the iſland of Sicily upon the Saracens ; and Apulia, Calabria, 
and ſeveral other ſouthern provinces of Italy, upon the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, Theſe firſt conquerors, from a re- 
ligious principle, or ſome other motive, did homage to the 
pope for their conqueſts, and made themſelves vaffals and teu- 


clerk, and Geoffrey de Langley, a knight,) made nothing of ruining divers 
of the beſt quality (eſpecially in the north) for killing but a deer or a hare, 
though it were in the very highway; and clapped up ſeveral gentlemen 1: 
prion but for muttering against their unjuſt proceedings, Mat. Paris. 

y He was taken in a battle near Damietta, in which all the Knights/Tem- 


plars were ain except three, and all the Knights Hoſpitallers except four. 


There fell likewiſe in the ſame battle the following perſons of note, Ralph 
de Cuſcy, Hugh earl of Flanders, Hugh Brun, earl of Marche, the carl of 
Ponthicu, William Longſword, Robert de Vere, and about eight thouſand 
two hundred ſoldiers, or, according to others, eighty thoufand. Id. p. 
193» 
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dataries to the church. of Rome, though ſhe gave them no- 


thing, nor had even promoted their undertakings. Whatever 


their policy might be in thus ſubmitting, to the holy ſce, it is 
a fact beyond all diſpute. The conqueſts of the Normans 
were at firſt divided into ſeveral parts, whereof Sicily, beyond 
the Faro, or the Iſland of Sicily, made a kingdom of itſelf, 
The reſt was divided into dukedoms or principalities, under 
the name of Sicily on this fide the Faro, of which Calabria 
and Apulia were the chief: this is what was afterwards called 
the kingdom of Naples. All theſe ſeveral parts, 1 mean 
the two Sicilies, were at length reduced into one Kingdom, 
under Roger I. Tancred's youngeſt fon, who aſſumed the 
title of King of Sicily. He had for ſucceſſor William I. his 
ſon, ſirnamed the Bad, to whom ſucceeded William I. his 
ſon, called the Good, to diſtinguiſh him from his father. 
William the Good dying without iflue, the Sicthans thought 
fit to place on the throne Tancred, baſe ſon of Roger I. 
who added to the title of his predeceſſor that of king of 
Naples, or Sicily on this fide the Faro. It is neceffary to 
obſerve, that by Sicily is meant ſometimes the land of S1- 
cily alone, ſometimes both the Sicilies together as making 


of William the Good without heirs, the two Sicilies were 
devolved to the holy ſce, and as lord paramount he could diſ- 
poſe of them as he pleaſed. Mean time, as ſpiritual weapons 
were incapable of dethroning a prince in poffeſſion, Clement 
ſent into Apulia and Calabria an army, which at firſt made 
ſome progreſs : but death ſeizing him preſently after, pre- 


i vented him from puſhing his enterpriſe any further. Celeſ- Having mentioned this emperor's ſeveral marriages, the 
"i tine III. his ſucceflor, reſolved to purſue what his predeceſſor knowledge whereof is abſolutely neccflary, it is time to (peak 
5 had begun; but perceiving he could not compats his ends of his conte ſts with the pope. Ever ſince Richard king of 
| with his own forces alone, he deemied it neceffary to engage England quitted Paleſtine, the affairs of the Chriſtians in 
i in this quarrel ſome prince who was able to ſupport him. For thoſe parts were in a very ill ſituation. The Saracens taking 
b that. purpoſe he inveſted the emperor Henry VI. with the two advantage of the coldneſs of the Europeans, with regard 90 
t Sicilies, on condition of the homage to which the firſt Nor- the cruſades, made great progreſs, and the Chriſtians never 
, man kings had obliged themſelves to the Roman church. thought of forming any freſh attempts againft them. Hy 
| However, it was to be feared, ſo arbitrary an act, eſpecially norius III. who fat in the papal chair in the beginning of 
. in favour of a foreigner, would exaſperate the Sicilians, and the reign of Frederic II. deſiring to retrieve the Chriſtian; 
1 attach them more firmly to Tancred. To prevent this in- lofles in the Holy Land, publiſhed in the year 1224, a cry. 
4 convenience, and give withal ſome colour of juſtice to what ſade, in which infinite numbers of people of all conditions 
1 he had done, he cauſed Conſtantia, daughter of Roger I. to engaged. An hiſtorian aſſures us, that above three thouſand 
1 be taken out of the monaſtery of St. Saviour's at Palermo, of Englith took the croſs for that expedition, of which Frederic 
4 which ſhe was abbeſs ?. This princeſs, who was then fifty was to be head, both as ernperor, and as ſon-in-law to John 
vears of age, being brought to Rome, the pope abſolved her de Brienne, titular king of Jeruſalem, | 
; trom all her vows, and gave her in marriage to Henry, there- Whilſt all Europe was preparing for this undertaking, 
" by to add a more plauſible right to the grant he had made ſome diſputes unexpectedly arifing between the emperor and 
; that monarch. Befides, by means of this marriage he hoped certain cities of Italy, retarded that prinee's preparations, who 
% to ſow among the Sicilians ſeeds of diſſenſion, of which him- was willing to fee an end of theſe conteſts before his departure, 
24 ſelf and the emperor might reap the advantage. Henry ſup- Gregory IX. ſucceſlor to Honorius, finding Frederic proceeded 
14 ported by this additional right, immediately headed his army, but ſlowly, in compariſon of the other croiſes, wrote him 1 


and marched into Apulia, where however he made no great 
progreſs, by reaſon of a peſtilence among his troops, and of 
{ome other affairs which obliged him to return to Germany. 
So Tancred kept the crown of Sicily till his death, in 1145. 
William III. his fon ſucceeded him. | 
Henry no ſooner heard of Tanered's death, but he march- 
ed back into Italy and beſieged the city of Naples, which made 
4 Vigorous defence. | 
ing the emperor to deſpair of accompliſhing his undertaking 
by force, he refolved to uſe artifice. To that end he propoſed 
to the king of Sicily, to decide their quarrel by a treaty. 
William's apprehenfion of lofing all his dominions, made him 
readily conſent to be diſpoſſeſſed of a part, in order to pur- 
chaſe. peace of a competitor much more powerful than him- 
telt, By the treaty it was agreed the emperor ſhould have 
the iſland of Sicily and William the kingdom of Naples. 
Purſuant to this agreement Henry came to Palermo, and was 
crowned, But whilſt William was preparing to retire to his 
kingdom, Henry ſeized his perſon and ordered him to be con- 
ducted to Germany, where this untortunate prince was de— 
prived of his fight and caſtrated, Henry being thus without 
a rival, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, in ſpite of 
the endeavours of certain lords. of. Norman race to the con- 
trarye- | | 
The emperor's affairs being thus proſperous, he ſent for his 
empreſs, who was big with child though fifty-two years old. 
Her. time of delivery being come whilit ſhe was on the road, 
the ſtaid at Geffi, a little town on the frontiers of Ancona, 
where the ordered all the women of the town, that had the 
curioſity, to be eye-witneites of her delivery. To that pur- 


2 Mezerai favs, that Conſtantia was never a nun; but Gio. Summonte, 
LF 2 ® T * . * * * * wad 1 bl 
hiſtorian of Naples, aſſures us ſhe was abbeſs of St. Saviour's. Fazellus, 


hiſtorian of Sicily, ſays that pope Ccleſtine abſolved her from her vows ; 
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Frederic. From that time Henry kept poſleffion of 


_ cies, and to be crowned two years after at Palermo, Ag. 


The reſiſtance of the Neapolitans cauſ- 


were gone before, returned in the fame ſhips that brought 


poſe ſhe cauſed a pavillion to be erected in the middle gr 4 
market place, where ſhe was delivered of a prince cal 
two Sicilies till his death, which happened not before the hen 
1199. | Es. f Gay 

This monarch left his fon Frederic, aged eleven years. 
der the guardianſhip of his mother Conſtantia, who ju... 
diately cauſed him to be acknowledged King of the tn 


*241 
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that, he was inveſted by Innocent III. who was then 0 
Conſtantia his mother dying three ycars after, left the 3 
dianſhip of her ſon to Innocent, who governed the tuo d. 
cilies by a cardinal during Frederic's minority. This vo 
prince being arrived at fourteen years of age, married (,,? 
ſtantia, daughter of Alphonſo IV. king of Caſtile; and 
years after was elected emperor by the oppoſite party tg Oi, 
of Saxony, whom the pope had excommunicated, He coat 
not however prevail with Innocent to ſet the imperial cron 
on his head, the pope dreading it might be dangerous ty . 
holy ſce, to raiſe to the empire a prince of the houſe g 
Suabia, which had been fo troubleſome to his predeecfy;; 


Vi 
Or 


4 but one kingdom. | It was not rill the year 1220, and after the death of Ot. 
7 þ o . o o ; . 1 = 0 7 5 = 1 Util, 
b Clement III. who fat in the papal chair in the time of Tan- that Frederic was crowned by Honorius III. Conſtantia h. 
104 ered, conſidered the proceedings of the Sicilians as an in- wife died two years after, leaving him a fon called Hen 
all: . 5 s 4 0 - Y 3: y 
1 croachment upon his rights: he pretended, that by the death who in 1223 was elected king of the Romans. After 


he married Yolante, daughter of John de Brienne, ti;y)-, 
king of Jeruſalem, who died in 1228, leaving him à 60 
named Conrade. In fine, in 1235, Frederic took for his 
third wife, Iſabella of England, who died in 1241, havin 
brought him two princes, Jordan and Henry, the firſt g 
which died a child. 


letter, exhorting him to perſevere in his pious reſolution. He 
repreſented to him, that the ſucceſs of the cruſade depended 
on him, fince the management was committed to. his care, 
Mean time, the croiſes of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe re- 
paired in multirudes to the Holy Land, expecting to be loot 
followed by their general. But Frederic choſe rather to eat 
ploy his forces againſt the revoltcd cities of Italy, than ago! 
the Saracens. Nevertheleſs, as he was carncſily prelicd by 
the pope, he pretended to prepare indeed, and even went ard] 
embarked at Brindiſi. But after being three days at fea, b 
failed back, on pretcnce of a ſudden illnefs, which he feignc 
to be ſeized with, as moſt hiſtorians affirm. Ibis 
reaching Paleſtine, above forty thouſand of the croites who 


them thither. The pope, enraged to fee ſo fair an opportunity 
loſt by the emperor's fault, as he pretended, publicly ex. 
communicated him, and ſent the bull of excommunication e 
all the princes of Chriſtendom, to be publiſhed in their co. 
minions. It is not however agreed by all, that the pches 
ſeverity to Frederic procceded from the ſole motive 01 le 
ligion. Some affirm, it was only a pretence to break !be 
emperor's meaſures in Italy, in favour of the revolted cit 
which were privately countenanced by the court of Ro 
Be this as it will, it gave birth to a quarrel which oc, 
innumerable calamities to Europe, and particularly c [tally 
Frederic, incenſed at the pope's proceedings tool cafe d 
juſtify his conduct to all the potentates of Kurope, Þy dete 
wherein the pope was ſeverely handled, But he was not 4 
tisfied with ſo flight a revenge. By means of à pore” 
party in Rome, he expelled Gregory thence, and forced h 
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and that this appears even from the decrees of that pope, now = 
chives at Rome. Rapin. | 
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lake refuge at Perugia, However, to ſhow his illneſs was 

. ſole cauſe of his delay, and that conſequently the excom- 
cation denounced upon him was unjuſt and raſh, he ſet 
mi he next» year for Paleſtine. The progreſs of his arms 
un country was ſo great and rapid, that in a ſhort time 
u mpelled the ſultan of Egypt to deliver up Jeruſalem. He 
he © have pufhed his conqueſts farther, if the knights hoſ- 
alles, who were gained by the pope, had not laid ob- 
0 les in his way, by their daily plots againſt him. On the 

f e hand, Gregory, offended that the emperor regardleſs of 
| as enſures ſhould dare to undertake the expedition before 
| * reconciled to the church, and without making, as he 


would 


| -cuſcd him, preparations ſuitable to ſo great an undertaking, 
| ved his eXcommunication, for two contrary faults, Firſt, 


long deferring his departure. Secondly, tor departing 
00 ſoon. But the pope, not content with attacking him 
| «ch ſpiritual, employed likewiſe temporal arms. He ſent 
l V G . . = . A 
| de Brienne, father-in law ro Frederic, at the head ot 


ohn : 8 75 
ö J army, into the kingdom of Naples, with the title of Vicar 
of the Holy See, to wreſt from his ſon-in-law that part of 


his dominions. | i 

| The quarrel between the emperor and the pope {tilt en- 
F creaſing, all the cities of Italy joined with one or other. 
| Then were formed the two factions of the Guelts and Gibe- 
nes, which o long harrafled that country, the tormer tor 
tte pope, the latter for the emperor, It will be needlcts 
do relate here the bloody wars that enſued. Wars, which fre- 
quently gave occafion to think, that zeal for religion was not 
che principal motive of the Roman pontitts. It ſuffices to lau, 
wat Gregory's ſucceſſors cafily purſued his project of wreſting 
tom Frederic not only the Sicilies, but all Italy, and the 
empire itſelf. In fine, Innocent IV. having publicly de- 
bpoled him in the council of Lyons, cauted William carl of 
Holland to be elected emperor in his place. But, not- 
E withſtanding this pretended depoſition, Frederic kept pol- 
E fon of the throne till his death, about the end of the 
Lear 1250. : | | To 
| Togive a diſtinct notion of the affairs of Sicily, wherein 
England will preſently be concerned, it may not be amils 
do add here, part of the genealogy of the family of Fre- 
E deric II. extracted from the hiſtory of Naples, by Giovanne 
Summonte. 155 


F R E D ERIC II. Emperor. 


rſt wife, 2d wife, za wife. Concubine, 
Conſtantia Volante of Iſabella of Blanch Sezza. 
ol Caſtile. Brienne. Un 0 
Henry, Conrade II. Jordan, Henry, Manfred, Entius, 
king of emperor. died a king of king of Henry 
the Ro- child Sicily. Naples king of 
mans. and Corſa, 
Agnes of Sicily. Richard 
Auſtria carl of 
died be- Cwita. 
fore her 
father. 
„„ 
Conſtantia, Margarita, 
Frederic wite of Peter wite to the 
duke of king of Ar- marquis of 
Auſtria ragon. Montferrat. 
in right 
of his 
mother. 


Lngland was concerned in this quarre!, But to 


The ſame day Frederic died, he made a will, and left 
Auſtria to Frederic his grand ſon, of which the young prince 
was already in poſſeſſion, in right of his mother. To Con- 
rade his ſecond ſon, he gave the kingdom of Naples or Sicily 
on this ſide the Faro, upon condition, that if Conrade died 
without iſſue, his brother Henry, ſon of Iſabella of England, 
ſhould ſucceed him, and in caſe he died alſo without heirs, 
Manfred his baſtard ſon ſhould inherit. This Henry, ton of 
his third wife, was to be king of the iſland of Sicily, and 
Manfred his natural fon was to have the principality of Ta- 
rentum, with the regency of the two kingdoms, namely, of 
the firſt, in the abſence of Conrade ; and of the ſecond, dur- 
ng Henry's minority. 

As ſoon. as Frederic was in his grave, Manfred would 


* About a manor bought of a baron by the biſhop's predeceſſor, which 
t : baron would have recovered again, Mat, Paris, | 
After this, thoſe writs or orders, with that deteſtable addition of Non- 
obltante, became very frequent, which being obſerved by Roger de Thurkeby, 
Me of the king's juſtices, he jaid with a deep ſigh, „ Alas! what times are 
we fallen into! Behold, the civil court is corrupted in imitation of the 


« . , 
eccleſiaſtical, and the river is poiſoned from that fountain,” Id. p. 811. 
33s the original and riſe of Non-obſtantes in the king's writs and char- 
„ Tyrrel obſerves, that this is omitted by Dr. Brady. 


der 
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have taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, in the name 
of Conrade. But the pope's party were ſo powerful, when 
they had nothing more to fear from the emperor, that the 
principal cities, as Naples and Capua, ſhut their gates againſt 
him. This refiſtance forced him to call his brother Conrade 


into Italy, who upon Frederic's death, aſſumed the title of 


emperor, though William carl of Holland was acknowledged 
by the pope and his party. Upon the arrival of Conrade. 
things had another face, and he made the Neapolitans often 
repent of eſpouſing the popc's quarrel, Mean time, Innocent 
uſed all poſſible means to ſtop his progreſs. He thundered his 
cenſures againſt Conrade, as he had done againſt Frederic his 
father, and by aiding the Guelfs his adherents, he kept un 


the war in Italy, in expectation of a more favourable junc- 


ture. Here I ſhall end this long digreſlion, which 1 hope 
will not be deemed needlets, when we come to {ec how tar 
return TO our 
hiſtory. | 

The year 1251 was uſhered. in with the firſt inſtance of 
the clauſe of Non-obſtante, in the orders of the king, ih 
imitation of the pope, who had uſed it long ſince in his bulls, 
The biſhop of Carlidle having a Jaw-fuir * with a certain; 
baron of his dioceſe, and being obliged to go to France. 
obtained an order from the king, that the ſuit thould be tom 
till his return. But, during his ablence, his adverſary ound! 


. * a 
in his youth, and which he utually made the rule of 


conduct, he had moreover another reaton to induce him to 
have but little regard for his ſubjects. This was the con- 
fideration of the advantages gained by the carl of Leiceſter 


over the rebels of Guienne. Exer ſince the carl was gover- 
nor of that province, he had ferved his matter ſo fairktully, 
that in all appearance, he would have nothing to ſear for 
lome time, from the inconftancy of the Gaſcons. As Hen- 
ry was ſoon daunted, ſo a very ſmall matter ſufſiced to raiſe 
his courage. The chaſtiſement of the Gatcons making hin! 
imagine, their example would keep the Ungliſh in awe, 
he tancied for the future he might uſe them as he pleaſed. 
Accordingly, without regarding the continual murmurs of 
the barons, on account of the preference given to torcigners, 
he affected to receive, with excefhve civilities, Guy de Lu- 


ſignan his half brother, whom the carl of Leiceſter brought 


with him, when he came to acquaint him with what was 
done in Guienne. He made him ſuch confiderable preſents, 
that they would have appeared extravagant, even though he 
had abounded in riches. Theſe things cauſed the barons to 
redouble their complaints. They could not bear that the 
king ſhould give ſo many marks of his affection to forcigners, 
whilſt he flighted his own native ſubjects. 

Henry's wants, and his little proſpect of drawing a ſupply 
from the parliament, made him forget his expedition to the 
Holy Land. But, on a ſudden, he was admoniſhed by a 
letter from the pope, that it was time to perform his vow. 
He was then at York, celebrating the nuptials of the princeſs 
Margaret his daughter, with the young king of Scotland ©. 
This wedding was not the ſole motive of his being at York. 
As the prince his ſon-in-law was very young, he hoped to 
perſuade him to do homage for the whole kingdom of Scot— 
land. He was very urgent with him, but the young prince 
excuſed himſelf very handſomely. He repreſented to him, 
that he was come to York to be married, and not to debate 
an affair of that nature, liable to many difficulties, and up- 
on which he could determine nothing, without conſulting, 
the ſtates of the kingdom. However, he did the cuſtomary 
homage for the lands held of the crown of England d. W he- 
ther Henry thought his pretenſions were not well grounded, 
or was unwilling to diſturb the nuptial feaſt, by inſiſting on 
his demand, the affair went no farther. We ſhall fee in the 
next reign, that theſe ſame pretenſions were the ground of 
a bloody war between England and Scotland e, 

[1252] This interview ended tothe ſatisfaction of the two 
kings, Henry ſeemed willing to prepare for his voyage to the 
Holy Land. As money was the moſt neceflary preparation, 

he took this occaſion to extort great ſums from the Jews nor 


© On Chriſtmas-day, king Alexander III. was knighted by Henry, and 
married early next morning. Mat. Paris. | 

4 For Lothian and other lande. Mat. Paris. 

This year part of Wales was wholly ſubdued, and received the Eng- 
liſh laws, and that part of it which borders upon Cheſhire was committee 
to the government of Alan de Zouche, who anf vered to the king elevct, 
hundred marks a yeat. Id. p. 816.----This year alſo, February /  Þ4 
liament was held at London. Id. p. 814. 
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were his chriſtian ſubjects leſs ſpared. But what could be 
obtained by theſe means, was not ſufficient to enable him to 
make an expedition to the caſt, worthy a ſucceſſor of Rich- 
ard, whoſe memory was ſtill freſh among the Saracens. 
Whilſt the king was employed in preparing for this pre- 
tended voyage, there came deputies from the Gaſcons, com- 
plaining of being unjuſtly oppreffed by the earl of Leiceſter. 
The earl hearing of theſe complaints, went to the King to 
juſtify himſelf, and denied whatever was laid to his charge : 
adding, he could not but wonder, that the king ſhould give 
car to the frivolous complaints of the rebellious Gaſcons, 
againſt one that had ſerved him ſo faithfully, and ſpent all 
his eſtate in a poſt where others were wont to enrich them- 
felyes. Henry replied, he gave no credit to the accuſations; 
on the conttary, to make his innocence the more conſpicu- 
ous, he was reſolved to ſend commiſſioners into Guienne i, 
to take informations concerning the behaviour of the Gal- 


cons. Mean time, to convince him, that theſe accuſations 


had made no ill impreſſions on him, he furniſhed him with 
money, and ordered him to prepare to return to Guienne. 
Before the carl was ready to depart, the Gaſeons being 
informed of the king's deſign to ſend him back, deputed the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, to renew their complaints. Whilſt 
the archbiſhop was at London, the commiſkoners that were 


ſent to Guienne, returned 5. They reported, that indeed the 


carl of Leiceſter had treated a little ſevere, ſome lords of that 
country; but however, had only uſed them according to 
their deſerts. Though Leiceſter was fully cleared by theſe 
reports, yet the king was perſuaded by the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, that if the earl returned to Guienne, nay, if he was 
not puniſhed, that province would be irrecoverably loſt to 
the crown of England. This notion was ſo deeply imprinted 
on the king's mind, that to ſecure the allegiance of the 
Gaſcons, he reſolved to ſacrifice their governor to their re- 
fentment. To that purpoſe he ordered their accuſation to 
be brought before their peers, not queſtioning but he ſhould 
have intereſt enough to get him condemned. Mean time, 
Leiceſter, though furprized at the king's ſudden change, was 
not idle. He tound means to gain prince Richard, the earl 
of Glouceſter, and feveral other lords of great credit, who 
promiſed to ſupport him. Upon this affurance he appeared 
in court, and yindicated himſelf with ſuch ſtrength and evi— 
dence, that the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was at a loſs how 
to maintain his accuſation. Beſides, whenever he offered to 
ſpeak in defence of what he advanced, he ſaw the principal 
lords always ready to back their friend's arguments. The 
king, perceiving the affair was like to end contrary to his ex- 
pectation, could not help ſhewing his uneaſineſs, and even 
dropping ſome expreſſions very injurious to the party acculed, 
As the earl of Leiceſter, not content with juſtifying his ac- 
tions, boaſted moreover of his ſervices, and boldly called 
upon the king to perform his royal word, by rewarding him 
according to his promiſe, Henry ſharply replied, “ He did 
not think himſelf obliged to keep his word with a traitor,” 
This anſwer had ſuch an effect upon the carl, who was in a 
paſſion before, that not conſidering he was fpeaking to his ſo- 
vereign, he told him he lied: “ And were he not a king, he 
would make him eat his words.“ Then after ſome inſo— 


lent expreſſions, added, “ That it was hard to believe ſuch 


a prince was a chriſtian, or had cver been at confeſſion.“ 
« Yes,” anſwered the king, “ I am a chriſtian, and have 
«© often been at conteſſion.” What ſignifies conteſhon,” re- 


plied the earl, “ without repentance ?” * I never repented 


any thing ſo much,” ſaid the king,“ as the beſtowing my 
„ favours on one that has ſo little gratitude, and ſo much ill- 
c manners.” After this he would have apprehended him, 
but finding the earl's friends were ready to oppole it, he was 


f He ſent privately Henry de Wenghana to examine into his actions ard 
behaviour. Id. p. 832. 

The earl of Leiceſter was gone over to Guienne, ſome time before the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux's arrival, and upon news ot this freſh accuſation, 
ſpeedily returned to England again. Id. p. 836. 

* Matthew Paris ſays, the king told him upon going off, © That if he was 
* ſuch a lover of war, he might there find employment enough, and allo. a 
« reward anſwerable to his merits, as his father had done before him.“ To 
which the earl boldly replied, “ That he would go over, and never return 
* till he had entirely ſubdued the enemies, and reduced the rebellious ſub- 
« jects of an ungrateful prince.” Mat. Paris. 

Not according to the ancient valuation of their preferments, but ac- 
cording to a new and exact valuation that was to be taken of them. Mat. 
Paris. | 

Ihe archbiſhop. of Canterbury was beyond ſea, and the archbiſhop of 
York was abſent for a reaſon then unknown. Matthew Paris has given the 
biſhop's repreſentation of the grievances committed by the king,. at length, 
which the curious reader may ſce under the year 1252. p. 849. 

The king ordered his officers to turn him out of doors, for an illbred 
fellow as he was. Mat. Paris, p. 858. Nor did the king come off better 
in an encounter with the widow counteſs of Arundel, who waited on him 
about her right to a certain wardſhip, which the king challenged by reaton 
of a ſmall parcel of land held in capite, When the countels jaw the. could 


king could not poſſibly proceed without an extraordinary ad 


anſwer, by which they ſeemed to throw off all reſpect for him. 


by . . o . , 
father have granted, and iworn inviolably to obſerve, and for wh 


ſeized with fear, and durſt not execute his deſign, N 
ſuffered them to ſpeak in the earl's behalf, and with 
ing revenged for the affront he had received, he was c,,, 
ed with a flight ſatisfaction, and was outwardly recon By 
to him. However, the carl's infolence made fo deey 0 
preſhon upon his mind, that he could never look Upon by 
without horror; which is the leſs to be wondered at, he... 
this doubtleſs is the only inſtance of a ſubject's givin * 
ſovereign the lie to his face. For which reaſon one £3 
hardly believe ſo extraordinary a fact, were it not unanim 
ly atteſted by all the hiſtorians. 

How mortally ſoever the King hated the carl of Lejeca,, 
he tent him governor again to Guicnne®, in order to ens | 
him from England, where his ercdit was too great, Bk, 
he was apprehenfive, the carl would obſtruct his defend. 
conferring Guienne on prince Edward his eldeſt ſon, 8 
was immediately done after his departure. The Gaſcons wet 
overjoyed at this change. As they had no longer the fins 
reaſon to fear Leiceſter who was going to be recalled, they li 
ſo many ſnares for him, that he had like to have been ſurpri; 
ed. For his part, he made them frequently feel the c#.«. 
of his reſentment before he left the province. 7 

The affront lately received from the earl of Leiceſter wi 
not the only thing that diſturbed the king. He was ſtil! mare 
ſenſibly touched with the clergy's denial of a ſubſidy, As f 
was convinced that a bare demand would be to no purpoſe, he 
took care to have it ſupported by an expreſs order from-thy 
court of Rome. Innocent alledging for pretence, that th 
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towards his voyage to the Holy Land, commanded all eech. 
ſiaſtics to pay him the tenths of their revenues for three years: 
The clergy being aſſembled on this occaſion, three or four hi. 
ſhops gained by the king, and particularly the biſhop of Win. 
cheſter his half-brother, voted in his favour. But the biſhoy 
of Lincoln ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and got the majority tg 
agree to petition the king, for his ſoul's health, to defiſt from 
his demand. 'The pctition ſerved only to exaſperate the king, 
He ſent them word to take care what they did, ſince they nat 
only oppoſed their temporal and ſpiritual ſovercign, but allo 
the univerſal church, and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. But without 
regarding theſe menaces, the clergy returned a very oftenſiye 


They upbraided him in very harth terms, for his extortions, 
tyranny, breach of promites and oaths, and then broke uy, 
without waiting his anſwer, on pretence that both the arch- 
bithops being abſent, they could do nothing without the cob. 
ſent of their primates k. Henry perceiving he could obtain 
nothing from this aſſembly, tried to gain the principal men- 

ers by careſſes. To that end, he ſent for the biſhop of | ly, 
and caufing him to be brought into his cloſet, received him 
very gracioutly, in order to extort ſome promiſe from him, 


But this prelate, who was no courticr, far from having any 


complaiſance for the king, exprefled himſelf very roughly. | 


He plainly. told him, it was a folly to engage in an expedition 
to the Holy-Land, and that he ought to take warning by the 
untortunate example of the king of France, who lay hun 
guiſhing in the hands of the infidels. Henry finding, con- 
trary to his expectation, the biſhop aſſumed the air ot a coun- 
ſellor, had not patience to hear him any longer, and con- 
manded him to be gone out of his preſence l. 

As the perſiſting of the Englith in refuſing money, pro- 
voked the king, and made him place ſtill greater confidence 1 
the Poictevins, ſo the continual favours he heaped on the f- 


reigners quite alienated the barons from him. It was therefore 


almoſt impoſſible but theſe mutual diſcontents ſhould proc 


in the end very fatal effects, as it afterwards happened. [t 5 
even a wonder that the rupture between the king and the be. 


not prevail upon him, ſhe thus boldly accoſted him: © My lord the king 
« why do you turn your face from juſtice ? for no body can obtain any right 
in your court: you are placed between God and us, but you goverm hen 
ther yourſelf nor us, as you onght ;. are you not aſhamed, both to op 
« the church and diſquiet the nobles of your kingdom?“ The king knitting 
his brows anſwered, + What do you mean lady counteſs! have the gies 
* men of England commiſſioned you to be their advocate ?“ but the (thou! 
young) did not anfwer like one, * Not ſo (Sir,) the nobles have not iv 
* me any ſuch charter, though you have broke that which you and youu 
1 $01 
have ſo often extorted money from your ſubjects : where are the live! 
* of England, ſo often reduced into writing? ſo often granted, and fv Otten 
« redeemed ? therefore I, though a woman, with all your natural fuhiecte 
& do appeal from you to the -tribunal of God, the oreat and terrible judge 
and let him revenge us.“ At which reply the king was confounded ne 
held his peace, becauſe his own conſcience told him ſhe ſpoke no more tha 
the truth, So he only ſaid, “ Did net you aſk a favour becauſe you V<'* 
«* my couſin?” To whom ſhe replied, © Stice you have denied me right 
* how can I expect any favour? The king, thus reproved, ſaid no moe, ane 
the counteſs went away without taking leave, and without any othe! . 
fiction than that of having freely ſpoken her mind. Mat. Paris, p. 9555 
Brady has omitted this and ſome other of Mat, Paris's relations of th1s 
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RAPING HISTORY 


17d not ſooner break out. Animoſity was come to that 
aht, that as he had no regard for his ſubjects, they, on 
9 dale, uſed as little ceremony in their complaints againſt 


mal-adminiſtration. The Londoners were of all the king- 
E incenſed, by reaſon of the frequent exactions 


U 


id ON 
tax 0 


1 * of London only. However, the whole kingdom 
i; A. cored at it, as flowing from an arbitrary power, of which 
ou. e dreaded the conſequences. But however, a few days 
lier, the king, without troubling himſelf to pleaſe the L.on- 
YI commanded them to ſhut up their ſhops, during 
or. ie tminſter fair, which laſted fifteen days. This innova- 
des, Ja, being deemed a manifeſt breach of the privileges of the 
| of iy, cauſed loud murmurs among the inhabitants, and a re- 
ieh ment, the effects whereof became viſible upon the firſt 
„ere | ppottunity. ; SS ; ; 
ne WF Never did prince ſo ill time all his undertakings as Henry. 
ug bereas every one endeavours to make uſe of ſeemingly fa- 
able junctures, Henry had a very particular talent to form 
des nis projects at the moſt improper ſeaſons. | He was not ig- 
Torant that the nobles were diſſatisfied, and in a ſort of com- 
ws anton to protect the carl of Leiceſter. He had juſt given 
ore Nee clergy 2 freſh cauſe of diſguſt, by procuring a bull to ab- 
dhe ie him from his oath, and entirely alienated the hearts of 
> e Londoners by the violation of their privileges. At this 
the acture however it was, that he undertook once more to 
th: e the earl of Leiceſter tried by his peers, whom he con- 
ad ned for that purpoſe. Accordingly this affair ended greatly 
cle. ns diffatisfaction. Far from condemning the earl, the ba- 
, ons faid openly, that the King had done him very great in- 
bi- ice, in giving Guienne to prince Edward before the term 
in. Mr his government was expired, and without making him 
hoy er amends m. This declaration, which probably was going 
\ to o be followed by ſome ungrateful reſolution to the king, 
em ade him diſſolve an aſſembly which ſeemed fo little inclina- 
ing. Ne to favour his deſigns. 


not [1253] Thus this weak prince, by an unſteady and capri- 


ao Nous conduct, increaſed the enmity of his barons, which of 
out l things he ought to have dreaded, had he been wiſe enough 
fire Wo take warning by his father's unhappy example. Conti— 
im. rally beſet with indiſcreet and greedy foreigners, who mind- 


& only their own intereſts, he ſaw nothing but as repreſented 


up, Wb; his miniſters, who made him believe, that as long as he. 


ch. s ſupported by the court of Rome, he need not fear the 
on. an efforts of his ſubjects. Theſe counſels induced him 


ain erpetually to countenance the extortions of the pope, and 
m. ie avariciouſneſs of his relations and miniſters, to whom he 
, s always making preſents with incredible profuſeneſs. It 
um s thus he ſpent the clear revenues of the crown. By this 
im. nagement, ſo little conſiſtent with his own intereſt, he 
an; Nepchimſelf always poor, whilſt his relations, his counſellors, 
h. ad the pope's creatures, were enriching themſelves at the 
tion Wiſer pence of his ſubjects. The biſhop of Lincoln defiring to 
the Neben his eyes, cauſed an exact account to be taken this year 
[an ef the annual income enjoyed by the foreigners in England. 
n= t vas found to amount to above ſeventy thouſand marks, 
un- When the revenue of the crown at the fame time ſcarce ex- 
needed a third part of that ſum. To this we may add ano- 

Ithcr particular, to ſhew the eafineſs of this prince, and the 
170- Wherecdineſs of his miniſters Manſel, one of his favourites, 
ein We clergyman, enjoyed no leſs than ſeven hundred ccclefiaſti- 
% Neu preferments at once, which brought him in yearly four 
fore Nthouſand marks. 


P Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the emperor Con- 
ae, and pope Innocent IV. continued their wars in Sicily, 
ba. bat to the great diſadvantage of the pope, whoſe ſpiritual 
arms were of little force againſt a prince that deſpiſed them. 
N the pope found he was too weak to compaſs his ends, he 
prgined that by offering the crown of Sicily to ſome rich 


neceſſfary for the conqueſt. Of all the princes in Europe on 
whom he caſt his eyes, he ſaw none better qualified to embark 
Pi this undertaking than Richard earl of Cornwal, brother to 
ſthe king of England. Beſides that this prince was maſter of 
large eſtate, which he knew how to manage better than the 
Ping his brother, it is very likely he would be dazzled with 
[Pic luſtre of a crown, that of England ſeeming to be too re- 
Pte from him, as the king had two ſons. This reſolution 
being taken, Innocent diſpatched Albert as his nuncio, to 


t n | Th : 6's ; . » - 
3 Vier him the crown of Sicily, on condition he would wreſt 
igll, 3 : 
and . The earl of Leiceſter had then three years and a half yet to come in 
ati 3 by which the government of that country was committed to him. 
853 4 R. arts, | 5 

bud, " Ihe king bought out the remainder of his term (which was three years, ) 


Number 27, 


The 


prince, he ſhould cafily perſuade him to ſupply whatever was 


it from the ſons of Frederic, Richard rejected not the pro- 


poſal; but infiſted on certain previous articles, which the 


pope did not reliſh, I. That the conqueſt of Sicily ſhould be 
Carried on at his and the pope's joint charges. II. That In- 
nocent ſhould deliver him up certain places in the kingdom 
of Naples, as well for his ſecurity, as to ſerve for magazines. 
III. That he ſhould give him hoſtages for the performance 
of his word. Thele terms agreed not at all with the pope's 
deſigns. He was in hopes Richard, deeming the bare grant 
of Sicily as a fingular favour, would engage to ſupply what 
money was necetlary for the conqueſt, and rely on the word 
of him that made him ſo noble a preſent. But when he ſaw 
the prince was not willing to be his dupe, and ſeemed to un- 
derſtand his own intereſt roo well, he dropped the project, 
and recalled his nuncio. This negociation not having the de- 
ſired effect, he was obliged to continue the war at his own 
expence, till he could engage in the undertaking a more eaſy 
and leſs wary prince. 

Henry thought he had prevented the revolt of the Gaſcons 
by removing the carl of Leiceſter from the government of 
Guienne. But it was not long before he perceived the vigi- 
lence of that earl, which they confidered as an inſuperable 
obſtacle to their pernicious deſigus, to be the real motive of 
their complaints. Leiceſter had no ſo6ner reſigned his pa- 
tent", but a plot was diſcoverd in Guienne, to deliver that 
province to the King of Caſtile. Though that prince had 
never before made known his pretenſions to Guienne, when 
he ſaw his party ſtrengthened by the earl of Leiceſter's retreat, 
he began openly to declare himſelf. He pretended a grant of 
that country from Henry II, confirmed by Richard and John. 
It 1s true, indeed theſe charters were never produced. But he 
had artfully perſuaded ſome diſcontented lords, that they were 
in his hands. Upon this foundation, he formed in Guienne 
a powerful party, of which Gaſton de Moncade, viſcount of 
Bearn, was head. It is very likely, Henry's want of cou— 
rage inſpired the king of Caſtile with the thoughts of becom- 
ing maſter of Guienne upon this frivolous title. At leaſt, 
he believed he had reaſon to hope, that either by arms, or 
treaty, he ſhould procure ſome part of that province. Be 
this as it will, theſe pretenſions, though apparently very 
weak, raiſed commotions in Guicnne, which made Henry 
often repent of removing the earl of Leiceſter. In ſhort the 
mal-contents, aided by the king of Caſtile, made ſuch pro- 
greſs, that Henry was forced to go in perſon to ſave the coun- 
try. But there was occaſion for money, and it was in vain to 
alledge the war in Guienne, to procure any from his ſubjects, 
who were too much diflatisfied with all his warlike expedi- 
tions, to be prevailed upon by that conſideration. It ſcem— 
ed therefore more expedient to keep to his old pretence, 
namely, his voyage to the Holy Land, becauſe religion was 
therein concerned. As ſoon as the parliament; called upon 
that account, was met, the king demanded a large ſum to 
enable him to accompliſh his vow. He repreſented, that hav- 
ing been hitherto under an impoſſibility of undertaking the 
voyage, the chriſtians of Paleſtine mult have been great fut- 
ferers by theſe delays. 

Though the barons were fully convinced, the king did not 
intend to go to the Holy Land, they were afraid however of 
giving him ſome advantage, in caſe they refuſed the ſupply 
demanded. on ſo plauſible a pretence. They reſolved there- 
fore to grant an aid, but clogged with conditions, from 
whence they expected ſome benefit, whether the king execut- 
ed his project, or, as was ſuſpected, applied the money to 
other uſes. This reſolution being taken, they ſent deputies 
to him with their anſwer, the ſubſtance of which was, that in 
caſe he would leave to the churches the freedom of elections, 
and fincerely obſerve the king his tather's charters, they 
would do their utmoſt to content him. Henry, who expect- 
ed this meſſage, was prepared with an anſwer. He told them, 
he owned that on certain occafions he had carried the prero- 
gative royal a little too far ; but was firmly reſolved never to 
be guilty of the like fault again. Adding, they might be 
aſſured, the charters of king John ſhould be punctually Kept. 
Then addrefling himſelf to tuch of the deputies as were ot 
the clergy o, he bid them conſider, that among the prelates 
who then governed the church of England, there were few 
but what were promoted to their dignities, by means of that 
prerogative royal they complained of. He aſked them, whe- 
ther they themſelves, at the time of their elections, would 
have wiſhed for that freedom they now ſo carneftly demand- 
ed ? He continued to fay, fince they defired him to correct 
what was amiſs in the government, they themſelves ought to 


and gave him ſecurity for the money. Mat. Paris. 

„ They were all of the clergy, viz. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
biſhops of Carliſle, Saliſbury and Ethelinar bithop elect of Wincheſter, who 
were ſent by the bithops and all the aer ſays Mat. Paris. 1 
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ſet him 4 good example, and refign their biſhoprics and abbies 

acquired by illegal ways, and he POTS them their places 
ons of learning and probity. 

The prelates being confounded at this ſharp reproof, had no- 


ſhould be filled with none but per 


thing to reply, but Thar the buſineſs at preſent was not to 
cc undo what was paſt, but to prevent the like evils for the 
c future.“ As the king's ſole aim was to draw money from 
the parliament, he did not puſh matters any farther. Content 
with having a little mortified the clergy, he ſaid, he was ready 
to join with the parliament in all neceſſary meaſures to redreſs 
the grievances. Upon theſe aſſurances the clergy granted 
him the tenths of their revenues for three years, and the ba- 


rons three marks of every knights fee held immediately of 


the crown. | | 


The king's promiſe to obſerve the charters, was too expreſs 


not to be executed. Accordingly, without any ſolicitation, 
he convened, in the great hall of the palace of Weſtminſter, 
an aſſembly, at which were preſent all the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, with lighted tapers in their hand, The king 
would not hold one, ſaying, he would lay his hand upon his 
heart, during the whole ceremony, to ſhow he fincerely con- 
ſented to what was going to be pronounced. Then the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſtanding up before all the people, de- 
nounced a terrible curſe againſt all, that for the future, ſhould 


oppoſe directly or indirectly the obſervance of the two char- ' 


ters; and likewiſe, againſt thoſe that ſhould any way violate, 
diminiſh, or alter the laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom. 

This anathema being denounced, the two charters were 
read aloud, and confirmed by the: king, who held his hand all 
the while on his breaſt. This done, every. one threw down 
his taper upon the ground, and wiſhed thar thoſe who violated 
the charters might thus ſmoke in hell P, 

Who would not have thought that the king's affent to a 
curſe ſo ſolemnly denounced, was an undoubted proof of his 
intent religiouſly to keep his promiſe ? Perhaps he really in- 
rended it when he laid his hand upon his heart. However, 
the parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, but he contrived all 
poſhble means to break through it. Befides that he was na- 

urally inconſtant, and not over ſcrupulous, it is ſaid, he was 

perſuaded to this relotution, by fome of his favourites, who 
told him he would be but the ſhadow of a king, as long as 
theſe charters were in force. But as they perceived he was 
reſtrained by the conſideration of his oath, they adviſed him 
to apply to the pope, intimating, that for two or three hun- 
dred marks it would be caſy to get it annulled. This weak 
prince, who generally followed the moſt pernictous counſels, 
embraced this immediately, It was agreeable to his inclina- 
tions, and that was ſufficient to cauſe him to trample upon 
what honour and religion required of him, and to hinder him 
from reflecting on the conſequence. But, if it be ſtrange, 
this prince ſhould fo little regard his word and oath, there 
is no lefs reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that fuch principles ſhould 
be authoriſed by the common practice of him who ſtiles him- 
ſelf Chriſt's vicar. 

Mean time, Henry laid out, in the preparations for the 


war in Guienne, the money granted by the parliament for the 
voyage to the Holy Land. When all was ready, he came to 


Portſmouth, where his troops were ordered to meet him. 
Then leaving the regency to the queen and prince Richard, 
he ſet ſail attended by a great number of lords, who being 
his military tenants, were obliged to that ſervice. Upon his 
arrival at Bourdeaux, he headed his army and beficged Reole 


caſtle, then in the hands of the rebels. As they depended 


upon the king's uſual indolence, they neglected to fortify 
the places they had ſeized. By which means he eaſily be- 
came maſter not only of this but of all the other caſtles that 
were in their power. Mean while, the king of Caſtile neglect- 
ing to ſupport his adherents, Henry imagined he waited for 
his departure to raiſe freſh commotions in the province, and 
was afraid that would be always the caſe. This belief made 
him very uncaſy, becauſe, to prevent his enemy's deſigns, 
he taw himfelf obliged to keep a ſtanding army in Guienne, 
without having wherewithal to maintain it. To free himſelf 
from this difficulty, he diſpatched an embaſſador to Spain, 
with orders to propoſe a marriage between Edward, his el- 


And ſaid after all was performed, “ So may God help me, I will invio- 


* lably obſerve all theſe things, as I am a man, as I am a chriſtian, as I 
am a knight, as I am a crowned and anointed king.” Mat. Paris ſeems 


to intimate only the biſhops had tapers in their hands, for he makes the king 


tay he would not hold one, & Becauſe he was no prieſt.” p. 867. 

+ The biſhop of Bath and John Manſel his ſpecial chaplains, were the 
agents in this atfair, and brought back a charter ſealed with a golden ſeul; 
which is now to be feen in the king's archives in the old Chapter-houle at 
Weſtminſter, and is inſerted in Rymer's Feed. tom. i. p. 631. 

Where it is ſaid he generouſly refuſed the offer of being high ſteward of 


France. Mat. Paris. 


: And likewiſe the city and towns of Briſtol, Stanford, and Grantham. 
Mat. Paris. Before the king's return, upon ſtating his accounts, it appeared 


ment. Mean time, the carl of Leiceſter, who was read 


pectation. The parliament having intimation of the tren 


deft ſon, and Eleanor, ſiſter of Alphonſo king of C. 
Alphonſo found there was no likelihood of his becoming nt 
ter of Guienne, fince the arrival of the Epgliſn fucch © 
beſides, he confidered the marriage propoſed was very ar, 
tageous for the princeſs his fiſter, Accordingly, ul, 
much ſollicitation, he agreed to it, and refigned to vr ; 
Edward all his pretenſions to Guienne 4. This affar * 
tranſacted with great fecrecy, Henty intending to ul. 8 
pretence of the war to obtain a freſh ſupply from the pan, 


into France”, finding Henry engaged in a war with the g,, 
cons, levicd ſome troops at his own charge, and cane , 
offered his ſervice. The arrival of the earl, and the gm. 


of a private treaty between Alphonſo and the king, frio\,,. 9 
ed the rebels, and cauſed them to return to their alles;,y,,, e 


| 12 54 | Mean time, Henry pretending to fear the attack of 
the Caſtilians, ſent orders to the queen to fummon a parlizyna,, 
and demand an aid. But this attempt did not anſwer his oy, 


with Spain, replied, all the barons would be ready to fc, 
the king with their lives and fortunes, upon the firſt neus g 
his being invaded by the Caſtilians. This was not what the 
king wanted. However, as he thought the treaty of Burg, 
was yet a ſecret, he wrote to the queen and prince Rich 
that he was extremely embarraſled, having received cet, 
advice that the king of Caſtile was preparing to invade Gy. 
enne with a numerous army of Moors; and therefore hs 
cominanded them to preſs the parliament to grant an aid ay. 
ſwerable to his neceffities. But the news of the treaty with 
Alphonſo being confirmed by the carl of Leiceſter, who ww 
returned into England, the queen durſt not preſs the parti. 
ment upon ſo frivolous a pretence. Henry being thus dif. 
pointed, was forced to fend orders to the prince his brother 
to extort money from the Jews at any rate. Richard i 
charged his commiſſion with fuch rigour, that by his oppte. 
ſions he reduced the miſerable Jews to defire leave to depar 
the kinzdom : but even that being refuſed them, they wer 
forces to pay the King a greater ſum than ever. 

As toon as the queen had notice that her ſon's marriage 
was concluded, ſhe haſtened to Bourdeaux with Edward aud 
Edmund her ſons, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tn. t 
mediately after her arrival, prince Edward was ſent in grey * 
ſtate to Burgos, where he married the infanta Eleonora, Mr. 
in a few days ſet out again with his bride for Bourdeas, WW ki 
where the king and queen waited for them. During then In 
ſtay in that city, the king confirmed by a new patent the gran n 
of Guienne to the prince his ſon, to which he added Ircland 
and the ſovereignty of Wales*. Henry having nothing more WM © 
to do in Gaſcogne, prepared for his departure: but to avoid WW: 
the fatigues of the ſea, he deſired leave of the king of France, Nec 
who had purchaſed his liberty of the infidels with a great ran- Wt 
ſom *, to paſs through his dominions and embark at Bou- Wb 
logne. Lewis not only very courtcouſly granted his requeſt, Wi 
but met him at Chartres, and conducted him to Paris, where Wir 
he entertained him eight days *. Ita 

Henry made his entry into London with extraordinary Me. 
pomp, and received from the city a preſent of a hund 
pounds ſterling, which the Londoners were wont to give en Wt! 
the like occaſions ; but as he did not ſeem ſatisfied, they gave Wt: 
him moreover a rich piece of plate of exquiſite workmanitp, WM ic 
with which he was content. This did not hinder him ho- 
ever from embracing an opportunity a few days after to da 
from the city a more conſiderable ſum : a certain prieſt, c: 
cuſed of murder, eſcaping out of Newgate, where the bini. 
had confined him, the city was amerced in no leſs than three Wi 
thouſand marks as a puniſhment for its neglect. This fe. Wit 
tence was deemed the more _unjull, as it was proved by go Bl 
evidence that the biſhop's officers themſelves favoured th Ne 
priſoner's eſcape. | 0 
I left the emperor Conrade and pope Innocent very hot, 
engaged in war. The pope at length departed from 1.0" Wt 
to repair to Genoa, from whence he deſigned to go 3% Wi? 
relieve the city of Naples, cloſely beſieged by Conrade. bu 
this reſolution being taken too late, the emperor had time 10 
make himſelf maſter of the capital, and afterwards of ail ts 


0 . * 2 
that the expence of his expeditions amounted to twenty thoufand deen 


I 

dred pounds, befides lands, wardſhips, etc. given to foreigners; and chr K 
thouſand and two hundred marks ſpent upon his Poictevin brother=. Hells 8 
told, ſays Matthew Paris, of this great expence by one about lun t. 
plied, Oh, for the head of God, ſay no more of it, left the very Cs #0 
© make men ſtand amazed.“ | 
t Four hundred thouſand livres. s i 


oy [ lard 7 10 
u Henry was attended by a thoufand brave horſe with noble rides, A. 
. Y | 


. . . . 41 1 Ny ; O78 
there were with him his own queen and his fitter the countets ot Con, 


_— >». Cy nt ls Vs [ 
wal, who were met by the queen of Fratice and her fiſter the coun 0 1 
Anjou: thither came alſo the old countefs of Provence, mother to at Be 
ladies. Mat. Paris. | t 


Kind 


| of the kingdom. This fortunate ſucceſs inſpired him 
u the thoughts of ſeizing likewiſe the ifland of Sicily, 
if certain hiſtorians may be credited, he accompliſhed 
| %is deſign by a notorious treachery it is ſaid, that alluring 
o Melphi Joung Henry his brother, to whom Frederic II. 
bed Sicily, he cauſed him to be murdered. This 
ince, ſays an hiſtorian of Naples, of all Frederic's ſons was 
the worthieſt and moſt hopeful. | 
Before the death of the young prince, the pope, who faw 
his affairs in great confuſion by Conrade's progreſs, diſpatch- 
Jed Albret again to England, to offer the king the crown of 
the two Sicilies; but Henry rejected this offer on the account 
or his nephew, whom he was unwilling to depoſe. Innocent 
not ſucceeding in this project, took occaſion from the death 
Jof the king of Sicily to renew Conrade's excommunication, 


2 
ic 


wit 


Ice 

e nom he charged with the murder of his brother. But the 
e emperor, whether he was innocent or thought it would be 
el. däficult ro convict him of this crime, boldly denied it: nay, 
ebe wrote to the king of England, to acquaint him with the 


death of the young prince, and to expreſs his extreme grief 
v3 oo WT chcreat. This is not a proper place to examine whether his 
tte borrow was ſincere: it fuffices to obſerve, that in caſe he 
Irons vere guilty of the murder, he did not long enjoy the fruits 
lor his treachery ; he died five months atter, poiſoncd, as 
vas ſaid, by a phyfician bribed by Manfred his baſtard brother. 
Gd. Par from ſuſpecting the hand which gave him his death, he 
e debt the guardianſhip of his fon Conradin ro Manfred. 

dn. The death of Conrade in 1253, entirely changed the face 
with or affairs in the two Sicilies. Manfred, under colour of act- 
) 1:2; i ing for his pupil who was in Germany, formed the project ot 
arln. becoming maſter of the two kingdoms. But he found to 
li: many difficulties that he was forced to conceal his deſign ti! 
other WW : more favourable opportunity. Mean time, Innocent, who 
Iten refided at Peruta, headed an army, and marched into the 
pre kingdom of Naples, where the people declared in his favour. 
lenare i Nan fred himſelf, finding there was no oppofing the torrent, 
were vent to him at Naples. When he came there, he fo art- 
Þ {ully diflembled that the pope, thinking him really in his in- 
tereſt, admitted him to alt his councils, and confirmed to him 
me emperor his father's grant of the principality of Taren- 
um. Manfred finding himſelf thus in the pope's favour, be- 
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orcar WW gan to contrive how to make it ſubſervient to his defigns, 
, ant WW To that end he adviſed him to diſperſe his troops all over the 
cu, kingdom, and backed his advice with two reatons, by which 
ther Innocent ſuffered himſelf to be enſnared: the firſt was, the 
orant WW acceffity of cating the inhabitants of Naples, leſt, being too 
reland nuch burthened, they ſhould think of revolting : his other rea- 
more on was grounded upon its being no leſs important to keep in 
avoid are the Germans lett by Conrade in the country, under the 
rance, command of two Bavarian princes. This ftratagem ſucceeding 
it ran- WT to bis with, he turned to the two German princes, who pro- 
t Bou- WW bully were as eaſy to be deceived as the pope. By means of 
queſt, one ſecret emmaries, he intimated to them, that he was a 
where WMP iricnd of Conradin's, and only feigned out of policy to adhere 
tothe pope : then he magnified the pope's forces in the king- 
Jinary om, and adviſed them to go to Germany for recruits, What 
indred Wi farther induced theſe two princes to follow his advice, was 
ive on che aflurance he gave them, that in their abſence he would 
y gave WW take care of their troops: he told them, he would undertake 
nit, Jo engage the pope to furniſh them with neceſſaries, in ex- 
hon: pectation of ſending them back to Germany, and in the mean 
5 dra imme would prolong the negotiation till their return. By this 
it, ac. ouble advice Manfred weakened the pope's forces, by cauſ- 
biſzop ing him to diſperſe them, and freed himſelf from the trouble- 
1 three WF foe preſence of the two German princes, keeping their troops 
15 leg. e be employed upon occaſion. 
y gol The army brought by Innocent into the kingdom of Naples, 


8 Ls . : . . . 
ol the ¶ could not be maintained without a great expence, which he 


could not long bear. Apprehenſive as he was that his troops 


bot vould quickly diſband themſelves if he did not find money 
Lone pay them, he made a freſh attempt upon the king of 
go an Wt neland, and with better ſucceſs than before. Under pre- 
. Bit Wtcrce of informing Henry of the circumſtances of his nephew 
1me 10 the king of Sicily's death, he ſent a nuncio, to offer him in 
at bis name the crown of the two Sicilies for prince Edmund 

| [lis iccond ſon. He repreſented to him, that his ſcruples were 
can no longer . ſeaſonable, fince the death of the young king his 


ben, rephewe: that beſides, he ought to conſider this offer as a 
„ her er) particular mark of his eſteem and affection, which any 
c ce in Europe would think a great honour. In ſhort, that 


„ en. Theſe tempting offers had the deſired effect: Henry, 
«Cor BF tout conſulting his brother or the parliament, from whom 
nth * was to expect the necetlary aids for this undertaking, 
all the! [ecepted this imaginary preſent with all thanktuinels, I rom 

aut moment he cauſed prince Edmund to aſſume the title of 


Kits 


I crown was a preſent to be accepted without much delibera- 
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king of Sicily. After this unwary prince was raſhly engaped 
in this affair, he had never the power or prudence to get clear 
of the ſnares laid for him by the pope on that pretence. In- 
nocent told him, that with an inconfiderable ſum of money he 
would have the ſatisfaction to ſee, in a ſhort time, his ſecond 
fon on the throne; and a crown like that of Sicily was well 
worth taking ſome pains to obtain. Pleaſed with thefe flar- 
tering hopes, Henry readily ſent the pope all his own money, 
all that the prince his brother would lend him, and all that 
he could extort from the Jews or his other fubjects, by means 
of itinerant juſtices ſent into every county. But this not ſut- 
fticing to ſatisfy the pope, he was ſo very imprudent as to 
oblige himſelf, under pain of being excommunicated and de- 
prived of the royal dignity, to pay all ſuch fums as the pope 
ſhould borrow for accompliſhing their enterprize. Innocent, 
impowered in this unlimited manner, ſparcd not his friend's 
purſe. By borrowings, real or pretended, he engaged him 
lo deeply, that his ordinary revenue could not poffibly anſwer 
the expence. This put him frequently under a neceffity of 
making ſuch demands upon the partiament as rendered hin 
daily more odious to his ſubjects. But he was fo fond of this 
aflair, that he regarded not the complaints and murmurs of 
the people as long as he thought to find the neceſfar; moncy 
for exccuting his project. 

Innocent was very ſenſible it was not in the king's power to 
perform his engagements : but he hoped by uſing the plenitude 
of his apoſtolical authority tro furniſh him with means ſutfici- 


ent to get money krom his ſubjects. The firſt of theſe means 


was a bull directed to the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
biſhop of Chicheſter, impowering them to borrow money of 
perſons of all conditions in the name of the church of Rome, 


with orders to pay what ſums ſhould be thus raifed into the 


king's hands, It is caſy to ſce the pope made uſe of the 


1ame of the church of Rome becauſe he knew no bod would 


lend the king money, and becauſe the church had it in her 
power to compel people, eccleſiaſtics at leaſt, to lend their 
money, which the king could not do. | 

The voyage to the Holy. Land furniſhed the pope with a 
pretence to grant the king two tenths upon the clergy. But 
withal he commanded the money to be depoſited in a ſafe 
place from whence it could not be taken but by his orders, 
He pretended it was to prevent the king from putting it to 
any other uſe than the expedition to Paleſtine : but in reali- 
ty theſe ſums were deſigned for the projected conqueſt of 
Sicily. By a third bull he granted the king a twentieth part 
of the church's revenue in Scotland, provided the money 
could be raiſed without giving offence, Mean time, as he 
had himſelf engaged to contribute to the charges of this 


intended conqueſt, he promiſed to be anſwerable to prince 


Edmund for a hundred thouſand French livres, halt whereot 
ſhould be paid upon his arrival at Lyons. A mighty contri— 
bution towards an enterpriſe of this nature! However, the 
obligation was clogged with this clauſe, “ unleſs the pope 
* ſhould have occation for the money himſelf tor the defence 
* of the holy fee. 

What care ſoever the pope took to procure the king mo— 
ney, he was afraid it would not ſuffice, or the king would 
vainly laviſh away the treaſure he ſhould raiſe : for this rea— 
ſon he admoniſhed him by a letter, to retrench all ſuperflu- 
ous expences, not excepting thoſe defigned for pious uſes, 


| becauſe the conqueſt of Sicily was above all works of charity. 


Though Edmund as yet enjoyed only an empty title, the 
king his father, blinded with the hopes inſtilled by the pope 
conſidered this young prince as the real monarch of the two 
Sicilies. In this belief he cauſed him to give, by an authen- 
tic patent, to Thomas earl of Savoy, the queen's uncle, the 
principality of Capua, which, like the reſt of the kingdom, 
was till in diſpute between the-p3pe and Conradin. But 
though the pope ſeemed to diveſt himfelt of this kingdom in 
favour of Edmund, he ſuffered him not however to diſpoſe 
of any thing without his conſent. There are in the Collec- 
tion of the Public Acts, ſeveral grants made by the pope in 
that kingdom to the marquis of Hoemburch his general, and 
others. | So 5 

Whilſt the pope continued his negociations in England 
with all poſſible ſecrecy, for tcar of alarming the Sicilians, 
Manfred the baſtard was taking meaſures at Naples to procure 
the crown of the two Sicilies. He practiſed upon the German 


troops brought thither by the emperor Conrade, and ſecured - 


the aſſiſtance of the Saracens who were very numerous in the 
two kingdoms. As ſoon as matters were ripe, he waited an 
opportunity to declare himtcif openly, and it was not long 
before one offered. Havipg killed a man that had affronted 
him at the pope's court, and being obliged to abſcond, hie 
was ſummoned to appear and take his trial. Upon his retu- 
ſal. Innocent ordered his troops to march to the little Pen 
; of 
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of Nocera, inhabited by Saracens, where the murderer was 
fled. This was a ſufficient pretence for Manfred to aſſemble 
his friends, who were already prepared. With the ſuccours 
that came to him from ſeveral parts, he met the troops that 
were marching againſt him, and attacking them with advan- 
tage, between Troya and Foggia, killed part and put the reſt 
to flight. Innocent was much ſurprized at the defeat of his 
army, and to find upon his hand a freſh enemy, whom he de- 
ſigned as his inſtrument to clear the Kingdom of the Germans. 
This incident convincing him that Manfred had only amuſed 
him, he perceived, ſince the Germans joined with the baſtard, 
it would be difficult to maintain himſelf in the kingdom with 


only his own forces. In this belief he repeated his inſtances 


to the king of England for men and money, with an Engliſh 
general, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to give the crown of 
Sicily to another prince. But as this ſupply was yet very re— 
mote, the vexation to ſee his affairs in fo ill a ſituation, 
thre him into a fit of ſickneſs which laid him in his grave. 
Though moſt hiſtorians reckon above a year between the 
death of Innocent IV. and the election of Alexander IV. his 
ſucceſſor, the Collection of the Public Acts of England plain- 
ly ſhew that Alexander IV. was elected a few months after 
Innocent's deceaſe. And indeed we find there bulls of theſe 
two popes, datcd the end of the ſame year 1254. 

[1255] Alexander following the ſteps of his predeceſſor, re- 
ſolved to proſecute the war againſt Manfred, who, ſtill conceal- 
ing his deſigns, declared for Conradin, for fear of frightening 
away the Germans, of whom he ſtood in great need. As the 
pope had no leſs occafion for the ſuccours from England, in- 
ſtead of menacing Henry, as Innocent did, he ſent the biſhop 
of Bononia, with a ring to inveſt by that mark prince Ed- 
mund with the kingdom of Sicily. But whilſt the legate 


was on the road, Alexander's affairs were entirely ruined. 


The pope borrowing money from all hands on the king of 
England's account, tound means to draw together an army 
of {ixty thouſand men, and gave the command to cardinal 


Octavian Ulbaldini Florentinus, with orders to beſiege Man- 


fred in Nocera. The cardinal had for his leutenant-general 
the marquis of Hoemburch a German, who had long ſerved 
Innocent IV. but was now corrupted by Manfred. Upon the 
approach of this army to Nocera, the marquis, who watched 


an opportunity to engage Octavian in ſome falſe ſtep, repre- 


ſented to him, that it was not only needleſs, but a leſſening 
of his honour to employ ſo great an army againſt a paltry 


town : adding, the country adjoining afforded no forage; and 


beſides it was plain Manfred could make no great efforts, ſince 
he kept himſelf thus immured. The ecclefiaſtical general, un- 
experienced in the art of war, looking upon the marquis as 
an able and faithful ſoldier, was cafily perfuaded to divide his 
army, on the falſe notion of his enemy's being afraid. He 
had no ſooner committed this error, but Manfred ſallied out 
of Nocera, and ſuddenly falling upon the army which was 
becoming to befiege him, entirely put them to rout. The 
pope's lots in this action was ſo great, that he was forced to 


D 
:bandon the country; ſo Manfred eafily became maſter of 


the two Sicilies, and was crowned at Palermo, after ſpreading; 


a report that young Conradin was dead in Germany. 
Though Alexander had no reſource in Italy, he did not 
deſpair of reſtoring his affairs by means of the king of Eng— 
land, who little knew of the late revolution in a country 
where he was ſo much concerned. For the biſhop of Bono- 
nia came to London, and, without mentioning what paſled 
in the kingdom of Naples, or Manfred's coronation, inveſted 
prince Edmund with the two Sicilies v. This was done with 
a ſolemnity that increaſed Henry's ſatisfaction: he was as 


much pleaſed with the ceremony, as if Edmund had been 
actually in poſſeſſion of a crown. But if there were flatterers, 


who congratulated him upon this augmentation of glory, 
there were wiſer people who grieved to ſee their king be- 
come more and more the pope's dupe. Indeed it was caſy 
to perceive he was engaging in an undertaking, which all the 
money in the kingdom would not ſuffice to accompliſh. 
Henry had little reaſon to expect any great aids from his 
people, whom he had extremely diſpleaſed. Much leſs could 
he hope to gain the baron's approbation of a project ſo raſhly 
undertaken without conſulting thoſe who alone could furniſh 
him with means to come off with honour. Nevertheleſs, he 
demanded of a parliament ſummoned this year, an aid of 
money, with the ſame aſſurance as if he were labouring purely 
for the good of the public. Though the parliament was un- 
concerned about the ſucceſs of the affairs of Sicily, they 


thought however to reap ſome advantage from the king's ne- 


King Henry ſent to the pope upon that account fifty thouſand marks, 
and engaged to tend him two hundred thouſand more. An. Burt. 

* Sir Robert de Roſs, and Sir John Baliol, the regents, were accuſed of 
keeping the queen like a priſoner, and not permitting the king to enjoy her 


in terms which left the clergy no room to cavil. The py, 
1 


grants, under any form, and for what cauſe ſoever, and 


ſins, to all that ſhould aſſiſt the holy fee againſt that cxcom- 


little conſequence in England, but the effects were felt jn 


ceflities, by improving this opportunity to procure, in a |,g 
ing manner, the obſervance of the two charters: To tha 
end, they told the king, they would grant him an aid, vpn 
theſe two conditions; that the charters ſhould be oblen 
ed, and the juſticiary, treaſurer, and chancellor, nominated 
by the parliament, without being liable to be turned out but h, 
the ſame authority. The king not thinking proper to apc 
to theſe terms, prorogued the parliament till Michaclmas. 

In the mean time, Henry was obliged to take a jou 
into Scotland, on account of the queen his daughter, 1. 
complained of her hard uſage from thoſe that governed th. 
kingdom, during the king her huſband's minority *, T 
preſence of the king of England helped very much to {«, 
the affairs of that kingdom, which began to feel the yy, 
effects of a minority, He made but a ſhort ſtay in Scot1;y, 
being impatient to return into England, where the affairs y; 
Sicily called him. 

The ſums pretended to be borrowed by this and the for. 
mer pope, for the affair of Sicily, were ſo exceſſive, that th. 
King ſaw it impoſſible to ſatisfy the creditors, real or feige. 
Alexander was not ignorant of it, but reckoning the Englih 
and particularly the clergy were reſponſible for their ſore. 
reign, he uſed all imaginable means to draw money from the 
untortunate kingdom, ſo much exhauſted already. His fr; 
attempts were made by a nuncio, called Ruſtand, whom |. 
furniſhed with ſeveral bulls, all rending to exact money front 
the clergy. The firſt produced by the nuncio, was an gr; 
to gather a tenth in England, Ireland, and Scotland itſelf, 1; 
well tothe pope's as the king's uſe. This bull was exprefted 


iney 


laid this impoſition on them,“ Notwithſtanding ? any for. 
* mer letters, indulgences, privileges, exemptions or other 


5 notwithſtanding all objections which could be deviſed,” \ 
ſecond bull gave the nuncio power to change the king's voy 
to go to the Holy Land, into that of undertaking the conqueſt 
of Sicily: a conqueſt according to the pope, much more im. 
portant than that of Jeruſalem. Henry engaged in this nen 
vow, by a ſolemn oath on the relics of St. Edward, as he 
had done with regard to the firſt. Moreover, the nuncig 
ordered a cruſade to be preached againſt Manfred, as an cnc- 
my to the chriſtian name, and promiſed pardon for thei; 


municated prince. The publiſhing of this cruſade was of 


Paleſtine, as it obliged the chriſtians there, when they found 
the ſuccours, intended for them, diverted to other uſes, t9 
conclude with the Saracens a truce for ten years. 

'The parliament, that was prorogued, being met, the king 
ſollicited in vain for a ſupply, he had taken care not to {un- 
mon ſuch of the lords as ſhowed moſt ſteadineſs in the lat 
ſeſſion. But from this very thing, the parliament took occa- 
ſion to refuſe his demand. They alledged that, according 
to the tenour of the great charter, they were not obliged ty 
debate any bufineſs, unleſs all that had a right to fit in par- 
liament were ſummoned. Henry, ſeeing little hopes of pro- 
curing any money from this aſfſembly, diſſolved them, and 
took other courſes to attain his ends*. He would tain have 
borrowed once more of the prince his brother ; but could 
not prevail. Richard was diſpleaſed that the King ſhould 
raſhly engage in this affair, without vouchſafing to coniu!! 
either him, or the barons of the realm. 

But what Henry could not do by his own authority, he 
tried to effect by the pope's help, who was the more ready to 
afiſt him; as his own intereſt was concerned. It may be 
ſaid, that in this unhappy century, the court of Rome BY 
had loſt all ſenſe of ſhame. Of this, what I am going to 
relate, is a clear evidence, not built upon the teſtimony of 
ſingle hiſtorian, whoſe fidelity ſome have endeavoured to cal 
in queſtion, but upon the very bulls of Alexander IV. ex. 
tant in the records of England, as printed in the Collection 0 
the Public Acts. By the way, nothing can be more prope 
to confute whatever has been alledged to weaken the authgr 
rity of Matthew Paris, than the harmony between the bal 
and his hiſtory. What is more ſtrange in the conduct y 
Alexander is, that he did not even employ in the war 2g: 
Manfred, the exceſſive ſums inceſſantly drawn from England 
under that pretence. If we compare together the hiſtoric 
of England and Sicily, we ſhall find, that when the Pose 
was draining England of money for the projected conquels 
he ſuffered Manfred quietly to enjoy his crown, without 
uſing any effectual endeavours to dethrone him. Thus the 
g and 


embraces. But Henry having fined thg governors, brought the _— 
75 Kc 


queen together again, and put them into ſuch a condition as they 
Mat. Paris. ä 
Non obſtante, 155 
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| of Sicily was only the pope's decoy, to get large 
m Hevry, upon the vain expectation of placing his 
In the Collection of the Public 
we find under the year 1255, divers bulls clearly ſhow- 
ith what greedineſs the Roman Pontiff exhauſted wretch- 


conque 
uns fro | 
4 Edmund on the throne: 


ing w 
ing! 


] ed England. 


In one of theſe bulls, he orders Henry to pay four thou: 


and pounds to the biſhop of Bononia, for the charges of 
| U ;legateſhip, as if the court of Rome had no intereſt in the 


* * " * 4 
c 


V 


* 
| jects: ons : 
the pretended expedition to Sicily, the money raiſed for the 
] yo age to the Holy Land. 


In another, dated the ſame month, he confirms the change 
of the king's Vow to go to the Holy Land, into that of an 
expedition to Sicily, to the end the money deſigned for a war 
;ozinſt the Saracens, might ſerve to pay the debts contracted 
ſor the conqueſt of that kingdom. SR 

By one of the ſame kind directed to the archbiſhop of 


| Canterbury's he makes, by his authority, the ſame change 


ch regard to the vow of the king of Norway and his ſub- 
Then he commands them to ſend into England for 


A third enjoins all the Engliſh, who have received any 


F money for their journey into Paleſtine, to pay it into the 
bands of certain commiſſioners, to be employed in the Sict- 
han expedition. ö | 
| Though he | | 
E cow, he granted him however, by a bull, the twentieth part 
of the clergy's revenue in Scotland, to be employed m the 
expedition to the Holy Land. This bull bearing date after 
that, whereby the king's vow was changed, muſt be confi- 
dered as a real cheat, to make the Scots believe, their mo- 
| ney ſhould be expended in the war againſt the infidels. 


had before confirmed the change of Henry's 


After this, by a ſubſequent bull, he abſolves the Scots 


from their vow of going to the Holy Land, on condition 


they would ſend into England a certain ſum, to be employ- 


ed in the conqueſt of Sicily. 


He granted the ſame favour to the Engliſh, by a bull, 


dated in Auguſt the ſame year. 


Laſtly, by another in October, he commanded the nuncio 
to compel the Engliſh prelates to pay the tenths granted to 


E the king, for the payment of the debts contracted fince his 
E engagements with Innocent IV. God 

It the originals of all theſe bulls were not among the re- 
F cords of England, it would be hard to believe that Chriſt's 
E vicar was ſo little of a chriſtian, as to prefer his own private 
| quarrel before the cauſe of God, for ſo the cruſades againſt 
the infidels were then reckoned. Neither is it leſs ſtrange, 
that Alexander ſhould think of making the Scots and Norwe- 


gians, who lived in the utmoſt bounds of the north, contri- 
bute to the charges of his quarrel with the houic of Swabia, 
about a kingdon fituated in the moſt fouthern parts of Eu- 
rope. But if what the hiſtorian adds be true, which how- 
ever. can ſcarce-be doubted, it will be eaſy to perceive, that 
in order to raiſe money, there was no means, though never 


| fo unjuſt, but what were approved by this pope a. 


The ſums borrowed in the king's name amounted, ac- 
cording to the pope's account, to one hundred thirty-five 
thouſand five hundred and forty marks, principal money, be- 
ides intereſt b. Alexander was not ignorant-that the king's 
revenue ſcarce ſufficed for his necellary expences, and con- 
lequently it was impoſſible to take from thence wherewith to 
atisfy the pretended creditors. To help the king out of this 
lirait, he cauſed him to allow, that all the extraordinary le- 
vies of money in his kingdom ſhould be applied to that uſe, 
tor which he undertook to find means himſelf to raiſe what 
ſums they ſhould want. It was not ſo much the purſes of the 
people or barons, as of the clergy, that were to be drained, 
Beſides, that the clergy had moſt ready money, they more 
tamcly ſubmitted to the pope, than the people would to the 
king. Accordingly, to oblige the clergy to pay the greateſt 
mare of this debt, Alexander made uſe of a very extraordi- 
nary means, ſuggeſted to him by the biſhop of Hereford. 
He cauſed a great number of obligatory notes to be drawn, 
whereby each biſhop, abbot, or prior in England, acknow- 


* This year king Henry ordered by proclamation, that the great charter 
of liberties ſhould be faithfully and inviolably obſerved, But, as Mat. Paris 
well obſerves,” to what purpoſe were theſe proclamations, when the king and 
#15 great men ſet the reſt of the nation fo ill an example, by their frequent 
\latrons of it? P. 907. 

? Befides fifty thouſand more, in which the prelates ſtood bound to the 
pope, though without their own knowledge and conſent. The words of Mat. 
© upon this occaſion, are theſe: “ The facred privileges of churches 
N nenith nothing ; and though the pope has a power only for edihcation; and 
i 5 _ deſtruction, yet the tax upon the clergy, which was granted at firtt 
4 9 Ares is now changed into five years ; and I dee ee 
1 10 2 the clergy, hut now even the prelates are compelled to pay _ 8 
Sag = lalty ; an ard was granted in ſuecour of the Holy Lan and we 
4 e compelled to pay it, to fight againſt the chriſtians of Apulia : a tenth 


was allo granted by us to the king for the obſervation of the great charter, 
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ledged to have received of ſuch a merchant of Sierma, or 
Florence, or ſome other place in Italy, the ſum of i, for 
the occaſions of his church, and bound himſelf to repay it at 
ſuch a time. This done, endeavours were uſed to conſtrain 
each to ſigu one of theſe notes, as if he had really borrowed 
the money. This was ſuch an oppreſſion, thar it would be 
difficult to find an inſtance of the like among the moſt fa- 
mous tyrants 4. 

[1256] To execute this deſign Ruſtand aflembled all the 
prelates of the kingdom, and acquainted them with the pope's 
pleaſure, that each ſhould fig one of theſe notes, and bind 
himſelf ſpeedily to pay the ſum mentioned therein, under pain 
of excommunication. This propofal fo ſurprized the pre- 
lates, that the biſhop of London conld not forbear ſaying 
aloud, “ that he would loſe his life rather than ſabmit to 
“ 1ſo- tyrannical an opprettion.” The biſhop. of Worceſter 
ſaid as much; and in fine Ruſtand had for anſwer. © That 
the clergy of England would not be flaves to the pope.” 
The nuncio complained to the King of this bold  anfwer, 
intimating, that the biſhop of London was the author of the 
clergy's diſobedience. Henry, who was no lets exaſperated 
than the nuncio, fell into a great paſſion with the biſhop, 
and told him, ſince he was afraid neither of his nor the pope's 
indignation, he ſhould quickly tecl the efl:&s. This threat 
not being capable of daunting the prelate, he replied, ©. He 
** was very ſenſible the king and the pope were more pow- 
** ertul than he; but in caſe his mitre were taken from him, 
he would clap a helmet in its place.” However, this 
firmneſs was not capable to make the nuncio give over his 


project. By the help of the biſhop of Hereford, he ſowed 


diſcord among the chief of the clergy, by careſſing ſome, 
trightening others, and cauſing accuſarions to be brought 
againſt ſome, from whence he took occaſion to excommuni- 
cate them. Theſe cenſures were the more terrible, becauſe, 
if within forty days they ſued not for abſolution, which could 
not be obtained but by ſubmitting to the pope's will, all their 
their revenues were confiſcated. 

But what the King and pope extorted from private perſons 
by theſe violent ways, could not amount to a ſum ſufficient 
for their occaſions. There was a neceflity of prevailing with 
all the clergy to ſign the notes, otherwiſe it was not worth 
while to commit ſuch flagrant àcts of injuſtice, Where- 
fore Ruſtand once more ſummoned the prelates upon this 
affair. But the abſepce of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was out of the kingdom, and the vacaney of the tee of 
York furniſhed the prelates with a pretence to defire a delay, 
which could not be refufcd them. They | 
would produce ſome favourable. turn, to exempt t 
paying the money demanded. Bur the conduct of the nun- 
cio quite deſtroyed theſe hopes: He tell into a rage with 
thoſe who raiſed any difficulties in the affair, and thought it 
very ſtrange that the leaſt oppoſition thould be made to the 
pope's pleature. Leonard, a deputy or prolocutor for the 
clergy, inſiſting on the injuſtice of the pope's demand, Ru- 
ſtand commanded him to lay whether he ſpoke for himſelf, or 
in the name of the prelates. Then he wiote down the depu- 
ty's words, ſaying, he would inform the pope of his inſolent 
expreſhons. Another clergyman willing hkewite to fpeak 
a little freely of the matter, the nuncio told him in a turious 
tone, that if he had not a regard for the prelates, he would 
not leave him a hair on his head. 

The delay granted the clergy being expired, all the pre- 
lates, with the archdeacons, the repretentatives of the inferio! 
clergy, aſſembled at London. As they met purely upon 
this affair, Ruſtand renewed his inſtances the very firſt Gay. 
The clergy replied, by Leonard their prolocutor, that their 
poverty hindered them trom contenting to the pope's demand, 
conſidering it was founded neither pon reaton nor juſtice. The 
nuncio made anſwer, * There was no injuſtice in what the 
“ pope claimed, ſince all churches belonged to him, he 
& could diſpoſe of their incomes as he pleated.” This extra- 
ordinary pretenfion was replied to by Leonard, faying, “ In- 
& deed all churches might be faid in ſome ſenſe to belong 
6 to the Pope, but it was only that he ſhould protect and de- 


! 
hoped that ty 


5 
hom trom 


« jyhich notwithſtanding is not kept; beſides many other grievances then 
% done to the clergy and church of England by the Popc's 100113, though 
« with the privity and connivance of the king himſelt, too long to be here 
« repeated.” 5 'S, 0 
dy, yet may ſerve to let us fee the lad condition 01 the people, where the 
prince, inſtead of defending them, gives them up for a prey to a foreign 
power. See Mat. Paris, towards the cloſe of the year 1 2 | 

Five, fix or ſeven hundred marks a-piece or more, = 

d This year, among other arbitrary acts, the king took a tallage of fire 
hundred marks from the citizens of London; and invaded al the potieitons 
of Robert de Ros, a man of note, Mat. Paris. And alto ifſued dut a pro. 
clamation, that all who were worth fifteen pounds a year in land, ſhould 
take upon them the order of knighthood; and that thoſe who would not, 
ſhould buy it off with money, Ibid. 
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ce fend them, and not appropriate them to his own uſe. 
In like manner, continued he, as we ſay in England, all 
things are the king's ; yet no man ever imagined the king 
„ was proprietor of all the eſtates of his ſubjects z ſo with 
« regard to the lands of the church, it can never be proved 
ce that it was the intention of the founders to give them to 
« the pope.” This reply did but till more exaſperate the 
nuncio, who however thought not fit to diſpute any longer. 
He contented himſelf with ſaying, in a menacing tone, Let 
« every one ſpeak for himſelf, that the pope may know who 
« is for, and who againſt him.” This he ſaid to frighten 
them: but his violent proceedings had a quite contrary effect. 
The prelates, full of indignation at this treatment, unani- 
mouſly replied, they neither could nor would ſubmit to fo 
unjuſt an exaction; that this was their laſt reſolution, and 
they were ready to ſuffer death, in a cauſe much more juſt 
than that for which the bleſſed St. Thomas Becket endured 
martyrdom. The nuncio finding there was no prevailing by 
threats, grew more calm, and ſaid, he would go himſelf and 
talk with the pope about the difficulties which occurred in the 
execution of his orders. The clergy ſent likewiſe, in their 
name, the dean of St. Paul's to acquaint his holineſs with the 
reaſons of their denial. To finiſh this affair, which I have 
no deſign to reſume, I ſhall relate here what terms the clergy 
obtained from the court of Rome, after long ſolicitations. 
As the pope pretended, the ſums in queſtion were really bor- 
rowed for the ſervice of the king and church, he ordered that 
each prelate ſhould pay his ſhare in proportion to his revenue; 
but that the money thus paid, ſhould be deducted out of the 
tenths which ſhould hereafter be granted to the king. After 
this decifion, refuſing to hearken to any thing turther, the 
clergy were forced to pay money they had not borrowed, 
and to the payment whereof they were bound without know- 
ing any thing of the matter, | 

Some time after, the nuncio convened all the abbots of the 
Ciſtercian order, and demanded one year's revenue of their 
wool, to ſupply the occaſions of the pope and the king. 
They anſwered, they could not grant tuch a demand, un- 
leſs debated in a general chapter of their order. This reply 
not ſatisfying the Italian prelate he fell into a paſſion, and 
iwore, if he could not prevail with them in a body, he 
would ſo treat them fingly, that they ſhould be conſtraincd 
to comply. He ſoon pertormed his threat. For flight or 
imaginary faults, he attacked them one after another, and 
cauſed them to be grievouſly fined. But this order had 
ſuch powerful protectors about the pope, that the nuncio 
was commanded to deſiſt. | | 

The tyranny exercifed by the court of Rome upon the 
clergy of England, was of to ſtrange a nature, that the hiſto- 
rian who relates all theſe facts, was afraid he ſhould be ſul- 
pected of inventing them, unleſs he produced an authentic 
proof. This doubtleſs, was his view, in inſerting at large 
in his hiſtory one of Alexander's bulls, which ſhews, that 
nothing was done in the affair of the notes but by his expreſs 
words, This bull, directed to Ruſtand, concludes with 


'theſe words: “ You hall take care to let the king know, 


„that all this is our will and pleaſure. Wherefore I ſet 
*« down in theſe preſents, what each abbot and prior ſhall be 
bound to pay. The prior and monaſtery of Durham five 
hundred marks; of Bath four hundred; of Thorney, four 
* hundred, &c.----Dated at Anagnia the tenth of the calends 
of July, in the ſecond year of our pontificate.“ 

Let us return now to the king, who was ſolliciting with 


no leſs carneſtneſs for the aids demanded of the barons, 


do place the prince his fon on the throne of Sicily. The 
archbiſhop of Meſſina was lately come from Rome, on pur- 


- poſe to tecond the king's demand with the pope's letters to 


the lords, exhorting them to give the king content. But the 
pope's cagernels, and the archbiſhop of Meſſina's preſſing in- 
tfances, proved quite contrary to their deſigns. For it was 
verv viſtble, that the money was to be put into the pope's 
bands, otherwiſe he would not have taken ſuch pains. Be- 
des the parliament could not reſolve to ſuffer troops to be 
tent into Italy, as the pope and the king defired, perſuaded 
as they were, that it was expoſing them to certain ruin. 
'Fheſe confiderations induced them to refuſe the king the aid 
ne demanded. To juſtify their denial, they preſented an ad- 
dreſs, ſetting forth their reaſons. I. The difficulty of the 
projected undertaking. II. The poverty of the nation. 
III. The dread” of an invaſion from the neigbouring ſtates, 
if the forces of the Kingdom were ſent ſo far off. IV. This 
project was formed without the conſent of parliament. 
V. Laftly, The condition annexcd to the grant of Sicily, 


One hundred and tlürty-ſive thouſand marks principal, and five hundred 
and forty more tor intereſt. Mat, Paris. 


he was forced to ſuffer the Welſh to plunder his borders 


left the pope free to revoke it whenever he pleaſeg why. 
was not reciprocal, | 7" 
The king was not ſatisfied with demanding of his ben. 
ment an extraordinary aid. He would have moreg;.% 
clergy ftand bound for the ſums, the pope pretended wer. fi 
due to him e, and conſent that the tenths granted for 5 k 
ſhould be continued for five years: Theſe demands ner 
exorbitant, that the clergy could not reſolve to comply 4 
them. But there was not the fame regard for the iin 
as for the temporal lords. The pope no ſooner ſpoke 8 
an imperious tone, by the mouth of his nuncio, bel 
clergy tamely ſubmitted, and gave the king the greats by 
of his demands; | "20 
How large ſums ſoever were lately drawn out of the! 
dom, Henry ſtill continued his exactions, as well Upon ©. 
citizens of London, as the reſt of the kingdom. H. * 
even the Welſh, whom he confidered as his ſubjects 5 | 
they were become his vafſals, feel the effects of his rack 
neſs. The oppreſſions they endured, on divers Dreteher. 
wearing out their patience, they had recourſe to dt, 
and invaded the frontiers,of England, from whence ther 
carried away a great booty. Prince Edward would 1 
chaſtiſed them, but it was not poſſible for him to raiſe 2 uf; 
ficient number of troops to ſtop their progreſs. The kin, 
treaſury was ſo exhauſted, both by the pope and his ow 5. 
vourites, that not being able to furniſh money for the Ki 
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impunity. His fondneſs for his half brothers, and th. 


queen's relations was aſtoniſhing. He was not ſatisfied wir 
loading them with immenſe vere fly which diſabled hin! 2 
defend his kingdom, but permitted them to oppreſs his Fl 
ſubjects, by forbidding the chancellor to flue any writs to 
their pregudiee. 

Mean time the pope was not yet content with the v8 
ſums drawn from England. He preſſed the king continually 
to lend him money, threatening to revoke the grant & 
Sicily, if he did not ſpecdily perform what he had promiſed, 
Henry excuſed his not having yet ſent away troops into [taly 
with an Engliſh general, becauſe, inſtead of being able to Fr 
fray this freſh expence, he could not accom pliſh the payment of | 
the ſums demanded by the pope. But to ſatisfy him in tons 
meaſure, he remitted him five thouſand marks, and ordered 
prince Edward his fon, who was to ſucceed him, to ratify 


the agreements relating to Sicily. In another letter on tis Wi! 
occahon, he acquainted him, that the barons of the rem Noe 
refuſed to ſubſcribe to the terms that were required of hin, Mee. 
thinking them ſomewhat unreaſonable t, eſpecially fince „ 
affairs of Sicily were altered by the treachery of the marqus WM"! 
of Hoemburch. As ſoon as the pope heard that the nobles Wb" 
began to murmur, he thought it time to get all he could ex- [th 
pect from England, plainly forſeeing that the game he was ii Ne 
playing would ſoon be at an end. For that purpoſe, ke ſent 0 
into England a nuncio, John de Dia, with ſeveral bulls, a1 WR" 
tending to procure money of the king, in order to pay ih: WE 
pope's pretended debts. By the firſt, he enjoined the bithops | 
punctually to pay the tenths granted to the king, notuith- Wi fo 
ſtanding all letters, indulgencies, or privileges whatever. lu | [10 
all appearance, the deduction which they were before allowed WE he 
to make, was rendered of no effect by this clauſe. Another WF" 


bull granted the king for his voyage to the Holy Land, from WE" 
which he had already been exempted, all the revenues of th: WW" 


vacant benefices. By a third, he gave him the incomes ot , 
non-reſidents. A fourth, granted him the tenths of all the 1 
eccleſiaſtical revenues of the Kingdom, according to their ex- k 
tended value, whereas they were wont to be rated accord 
to the ancient taxations. A fifth, ordered to Ruſtand to adjulge ; 
to the king the chattels of clergymen who died inteſtate. By ; 
a ſixth, he commanded the nuncio to tax all the eccleſiaftics, . 
of the kingdom, for the aid they were to give the king, no. | ; 


withſtanding all privileges granted by his predeceſſors, and a! . 
exemptions or objections whatever. A ſeventh, exconni WE e 
nicated all the prelates who ſhould not pay their tenths within 
ſuch a time. There were ſeveral others which it is nec 
leſs to mention, fince they all tended to the fame end. The 
importunity of the creditors of Sienna and Florence ſerved 
always for a pretence of theſe oppreſſionz. Though thele 
debts ſhould have been overpaid by all the levies of money 
made in England on that account, they were like the Hy, 
whoſe heads continually revived. 

[1257} It ſeemed that in this unfortunate reign, a concourie 
of malignant influences met in England, to impoveriſh the m. 
tion. Every thing contributed to their miſery, and event 
ſeemingly the moſt remote, were Found at length to tend to 


* Theſe terms or agreements are to be ſeen at the end of tom. i. of tie 


lic Acts, among thoſe that w | 
, g were omitted, Rapin. Mt. 


end. William earl of Holland, and king of the 
being killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Friſons, the elec- 
empire were divided about the choice of a new 
he Romans. Some, who were the majority, gave 


. } . votes for Richard brother to the king of England, and 
I ea choſe Alphonſo king of Caſtile. Richard, more dili- 
„ 4 than his competitor, went immediately to be crowned at 
8 x la Chapelle, and ſupported his right by his preſence in 
many, whilſt Alphonſo acted only by embaſladors. How- 
ul Ws y Richard had no other advantage over his rival but that 
Ws being crowned : an honour, which coſt him ſo dear, that 
the FP :onlo would have been very forry to purchaſe it at that 
hy. - Richard is ſaid to carry into Germany ſeven hundred 
: 4 .ouſand pounds fterling in ready money s, an immenſe ſum 
Ss WE. woſe days, which, added to what the pope had drawn out 
the £ the nation, made a very great ſcarcity of money. The 
by _ ſort of people were great ſufferers by it, becauſe, the 
py © irveſt not being very plentiful, they were not able to buy 
 W..ovifions, which were grown very dear n. All theſe evils 
"> WE ovcd not the king. Infatuated with his Sicilian project, he 
"2 W...4:d the clergy for a freſh aid, that of the laſt year not ſuf- 
3 Pag, he aſſured them, to pay his debts. As he expected 
* io meet with great oppoſition from the prelates, he brought 
125 Into the aſſembly prince Edmund his fon, drefled in a Sicilian 
5 habit, imagining that, charmed like him with the fight, they 
bs would readily grant his demands. But this artifice would 
5 Fave been but of little force, had not the prelates been again 
RE: Ined by the nuncio, who compelled them by his threats to 
115 | grant the king forty-two thouſand pounds ſterling. | 
4 o all the calamities England laboured under during the 
un coaurle ot this year mutt be added the war with Wales, which 
% 7 vigorouſly carried on by the Welth, and very faintly by 
Ingland. Prince Edward, who undertook to chaſtiſe theſe 
h burdulent people, was forced to retreat before them with lome 
. os. Their daily progrets obliged the king to march againſt 
«© Wim. But upon his approach, they retired to their moun- 
4, tuns, having themſelves laid waſte their borders, and thereby 
tal prevented Henry from proceeding. But this was not all. 
de. nen he imagined the Welſh at a diſtance, and ſeized with 
of er, they ſo effectually took advantage of his negligence, as 
\ms es furprize him and cut in pieces a good part of his army; 
red Natter which he thought only of retiring. | 
tit, lt muſt be ſurpriſing that at ſuch a juncture, Henry ſhould 
 Whtiiok of frightening the king of France. However, without 
um Wh confidering his weak eſtate, he ſent embaſſadors to him, to 
un, WW ewand the reſtitution of Normandy, and the other provinces 
the in France taken from the Engliſh. It is not Known, with 
aus what view, or from what motive he renewed this pretenſion, 
bes n fo proud and haughry a manner, that one would have 
„bought his affairs in the moſt flouriſhing condition, and that 
nag be was able to ſupport this bravado. Lewis, who was better 
ert ecquainted with his affairs than himſelf, forebore however to 
21 Whiolvlt him, contenting himſelf with roughly denying ſo un- 
the ! Laſonable a demand. 
hs , Mean time Ruſtand the Nuncio, who was gone to Rome 
bor new inſtructions, ſoon returned into England, with power 
ju W's» cxcommunicate the king, if, purſuant to his engagements, 
red be did not ſpeedily undertake the projected conqueſt. Henry 
ther WE iicprized at theſe menaces, and not knowing how to fatisfy 
rom ie pope, cauſed his fon Edmund humbly to intreat him to 
the make the terms more eaſy on which he had accepted the 
3 of tant of Sicily. This petition proving of no great effect, 
the Henry was at length forced to appoint embaſſadors to go to 
er. bome, and renounce, in the name of his ſon, the grant of 


45 


[this imaginary crown which had already coſt him fo dear. But 


[icnunciation, he ſent a new nuncio named Arlot, impower- 
ug him to make ſome alteration in the grant. But withal 
| be ordered him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, to engage the 
dung more deeply by granting him ſome new favours, which 
[colt him nothing, fince it was always at the clergy's expence. 
bor that purpoſe, he charged his nuncio to publiſh a new 
ball, enjoining the biſhops to pay the tenths granted to the 
ling, under pain of excommunication, © notwithſtanding all 
Wjections, all appeals, and all letters obtained or to be 


A. Mat. Paris ſays, he was ſo rich, as to be able to ſpend a hundred marks 
5 Gay for ten years together. p. 942. | 

The author of Walter of Coventry's Julius ſays, proviſions were ſo 
„ce, that he [himſelf ſay the people fighting for the carcaſſes of dead 


zurie Wo and other carrion, and to cat the waſh that was ſet for the hogs. But 

+ jos . Paris obſerves, that this was owing not ſo much to the {ſcarcity of corn, 

Ng dhe want of money, corn having been ſeveral times dearer than it was 

ents un, and yet none died with hunger, as many did at this time. 

d to kn hey were no leſs than the' biſhops of Worceſter and Wincheſter, the 
| hs of Weſtminſter, the carl of Leiceſter, Hugh Bigod carl of Norfolk, 
the the dig We marſhal, Peter of Savoy, and Robert Waleran. It ſeems as 

his on account of the king of France's feruples. Mat. Paris. 

Mat. n Midlent, this year, was held a parliament at Weſtminſter, in which 
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this was not what the pope wanted. Far from receiving this. 


J. de Derlington, 
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obtained, to the contrary,” What is more ſtrange, and 
hardly conceivable, is, that the vaſt ſums ſent to the pope, 
had not at all promoted the conqueſt of Sicily, nor even the 
leaſt part been put to that uſe, ſince, after the defeat of 
Nocera, the pope had no army on foot. Beſides the tenths, 
and other aids frequently paid by the clergy to the king on 
that account, the parliament had furniſhed confiderable 1up- 
plies, and yet there appeared no bottom to this gulf, which 
lwallowed up all the riches of the kingdom. The clergy 
grieved to ſee themſelves thus opprefled : the people mur- 
mured no leſs, when they confidered, that ſo much money 
raiſed in England, and which, it is affirmed, amounted to 
above nine hundred and fifty thouſand marks was not ſuffi- 
cient ay latify the avarice of the pope, who till craved for 
more k. | 

[1258] It was not poſſible but ſo many oppreſſions would at 
length tire the patience of the Engliſh. The barons were till 
more aggrieved than the people, as the moſt conſiderable poſts, 
to which they thought themſelves alone entitled, were enjoyed 
by toreigners. This uſually excites the zeal of the great 
men, and makes them ſuch fticklers for the good of the 
public. If their own private intereſt is not concerned, in 
vain will it be expected that the nobles expoſe their lives and 
tortunes in defence of the liberties of an injured people, This 
is a remark, at which no nation in particular ought to be 
offended, fince it agrees with all times and with all places. 
The great men, who then lived in England, were of the 
lame character. 'The credit and riches of the foreigners, 
were the chief grievance of the barons, and the real motive 
of their complaints. If they urged ſome other abuſes, it 
was becauſe they themſelves had no advantage from thence, 
or to gain the people on their fide. They had hitherto thought 
to oblige the King to alter his conduct, by binding him with 
ſolemn oaths. But they perceived at length there was no 
ſecuring this Proteus, as an hiſtorian ſtiles him, unleſs more 
violent means were uſed. In this belief they began to hold 
ſecret conferences together, to confider of proper expedients 
to reform the government, and eſpecially to exclude the 
foreigners. The king quickly furniſhed them with an oppor- 
tumry to execute their deſigns, by calling a parliament, of 
whom he demanded, according to cuſtom, a powertul aid for 
the affair of Sicily, tor as to the voyage to the Holy Land, 
it was no longer mentioned. The parliament, purfuant to 
the reſolution already taken by the principal barons, inſtead 
of granting his demand, vehemently complained of the breach 
of his promiſes, and of all the grievances in general, ſpoken 
of in the courſe of this reign. Henry percciving that a 
haughty carriage would be in vain on this occaſion, fell to 
his old artifice of appeaſing the lords, by acknowledging 
himfelf guilty, and promiſing to reform what was amis. 
But for once they were not ſo credulous. They told him 
plainly, that without leaving 1t to him, they defigncd to re- 
form the government themſelves, ſo as to tear no more his 
breach of faith. Therefore, under pretence of the difficulties 
in this affair, the parliament was prorogued, and the city of 
Oxford appointed for the place of the next ſeſſion. And as 
he was apprehenſive, that in the mean time, the barons 
would make preparations, which he found he could not pre— 
vent, he gave them a poſitive promiſe, that as ſoon as they 


met, he would join with them in the defired reformation. He 


ſigned likewiſe a charter, whereby he conſented that the ar- 
ticles to be reformed, ſhould be drawn up by four and twenty 
lords, of whom he would chuſe twelve, and promiſed to 
obſerve whatever ſhould be ſettled by theſe commiſſioners. 
To give the greater authority to this charter, he cauſed prince 
Edward his ton to ſign it with him, to convince them of his 
ſincerity. They had been fo often deceived by the like pro- 
miſes, that they could not believe this to be more ſincere. 
Without relying on the King's proteſtations, the barons fum- 
moned all the military tenants, and on the day appointed 
came to Oxford, well attended, and retolutely bent to com- 
pel the king to perform his word. The firſt thing was the 


election of the four and twenty commiſhoners, who were to 


draw the articles of the intended reformation. The king choſe 
twelve), and the other twelve were elected by the barons *, 


the king demanded the tenths of the whole beneficed clergy, for five years, 
according to the new valuation, without any deduction or allowance. But 
the parliament thinking the demand extravagant, agreed to grant che king 
an aid of fifty thouſand marks, on condition the great charter was obſerved. 
But Henry refuted to accept of it. Mat. Paris, p. 946. 

i The biſhops of London and Wincheſter ; Henry, ſon to the king of the 
Romans; John earl of Warren; Guido de Luſignan, and William de Va- 
lence, the king's half- brothers; John earl of Warwick ; John Manſel, frier; 
abbot of Weſtminſter; Henry de Wenghau, dean of St. 
Martin's, London; the twelfth is omitted, but ſuppoſed to be either Peter 


of Savoy, or James Audly. | | x 
m 1d of Worceſter; the earls Simon of Leiceſter, Richard of 
Glouceſter, Humphry of Hereford, Rages aft Norfolk, carl marſhal ; 196 
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who made Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, preſident of 
this council. The election being over, the four and twenty 
drew up ſome articles, to which the parliament reſerved to 
themſelves a power to add, from time to time, ſuch others 
as ſhould be deemed necefſary for the good of the ſtate. They 
were in ſubſtance as follows: 

I. That the king ſhould confirm the great charter, which 
he had ſworn ſo often to obſerve without any effect. 

II. That the office of chief juſticiary ſhould be given to a 
perſon of capacity and integrity, that would adminiſter juſ- 
tice as well to the poor as the rich without diſtinction. 

III. That the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices, and other 
officers and public miniſters, ſhould be choſen by the four 
and twenty. | | | 

IV. That the cuſtody of the king's caſtles ſhould be left. 
to the care of the four and twenty, who ſhall intruſt them 
with ſuch as were well affected to the ſtate. 

V. Thar it ſhould be death for any perſon of what degree 
or order foever, to oppoſe, directly or indirectly, what ſhould 
be ordained by the four and twenty. 

VI. That the parliament ſhould meet at leaſt once every 
year, to make ſuch ſtatutes as ſhould be judged neceflary for 
the welfare of the kingdom ?. 

It is certain, that twelve deputies, or repreſentatives of the 
commons, were preſent in this parliament ; but whether it 
was by permiſſion or right, I mean, whether it was a new re- 
gulation, or the commons had their repreſentatives in the 
former parliaments, is what I dare not undertake to deter- 
mine; ſince the Engliſh are not agreed in this point among 
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reply from the earl of Leiceſter. Without regarding };.,... 
lity, the earl plainly told him, “ If the king his father . 
« fuſed to join with the barons, he ſhould not enjoy ond g.. 
& of land in England.” But the greateſt oppoſition wiz 0 
the foreigners, and particularly the King's half-brothers 1 
the queen's relations; eſpecially William, biſhop clect „ 
Valence, was chiefly concerned; becauſe the whole roy] 5 
thority, now reduced within narrow bounds by theſe ſlates 
was properly in his hands. Accordingly, he publicly gy, 
ed, he would not deliver up the caſtles, of which he hd t. 
cuſtody. But the earl of Leiceſter, who was natural}; :;... 
petuous, immediately replied, he ſhould part either with the 
caſtles or his head. This threat being ſupported by the gg 
of the barons, the Poictevins reſolved to ſhut themfelyes 15 
in Wincheſter, plainly ſeeing they were not able to with 
the torrent. Their flight? was no ſooner known, but 10 
barons mounted their horſes and purſued them, but it yy, 
not poſſible to overtake them. However, as at ſuch a june. 
ture, it was difficult for foreigners, ſo univerſally bated, to pg. 
cure a ſuthcient protection, they conſented to depart the Aas 
dom, provided they might have fate conduct. This cong.. 
tion being readily granted, they were brought to London t 
they could be embarked. It is athrmed that during tha 
ſtay in the city, they invited to an entertainment ſeveral |gr 
ſome of whom died preſently after; which gave occaſton +, 
ſuſpect they were poiſoned. But perhaps the hatred of tha 
Engliſh to theſe foreigners, was the chief cauſe of the ſufh. 
cion. Be that as it will, a few days after they embark » 
Dover, and returned into their own country. 


a oo 
and 


. 
Un. 
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— 
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1 themſelves. However, as in a diſpute of this nature, it is The barons being thus rid of the foreigners, agreed beo 

5 difficult to help inclining to one fide, I readily own myſelf of their ſeparation, upon an oath of affociation, to ſtand byte 
1 their opinion who believe this to be the firſt time that the re- provifions of Oxford with their liwes and fortunes 4. jt ,, WW i 
7 preſentatives of the commons were admitted to fit in parlia- believe an hiſtorian who has given us the particulars of te WM | 
4 ment. And indeed if the commons had a right to fit there affair, the four and twenty ſoon abuſed their power, in gn. 
wh at the time we are ſpeaking of, it would be very ſtrange that ing all the places and offices to their relations and friends, Wi b 
"Wi they ſhould nominate but twelve repreſentatives for the whole He accutcs them alſo of holding frequent parliaments, uh Wi 2 
| j kingdom. Morcover all the hiſtorians agree that theſe twelve out the King's content, whom they confidered only as ih, Wi t 
* were not commoners | as now reputed | but all barons, ſtiled ſhadow of a ſovereign. ( 
. unmediate tenants of the crown“. Add to this, it would be In a parliament atſembled at Winchefter, the barons te. WB 
MN | very ſurprizing, if the commons enjoyed this privilege before, ſolved to fend commiſſioners to the city of London, to mi WO! 
pl that hiſtorians ſhould never diſtinguiſh them from the nobi- them to join in their aſſociation. This was eafily obtained ; Wi"! 
2 lity. And yet, among ſo many writers who, from the con- the Londoners having {till more reaſon to complain of the WR" 
: queſt to the end of the reign of Henry III. have ſpoken of King than all the reit of the kingdom. This affair beg n 


parliaments, not one has diſtinguiſhed the commons as mak- 
5 | ing a diſtinct body or ſeparate houſe from the barons. In 
* ſhort, it may be added, as a precedent by no means favour— 


ended, and the parliament judging it neceſſary to proceed in 
a legal way againſt the foreigners, who were expelled the 
3 8 8 — . O 4 0 2 } 

kingdom, patled an act tor their perpetual bamiſhment, Tow: 


able to the antiquity of the right of the commons, that in 
France it was not till the reign of Philip the Fair, that the 
third eſtate was admitted into the gconcral aſſembly of the 
ſtates, as Paſquier aſſures us. However this be, as it is from 
this and another aſſembly, which I ſhall mention preſently, 
that ſome date the original of the privilege of the commons, 


ever, as Athelmer biſhop of Wincheſter was in the number 
of the baniſhed, there was a neceſſity of making ſome 
excuſe to the pope, ſince the biſhops had been long exempted 
from the civil. juriſdiction. There was occaſion likewile to 
juſtify to the pope the conduct of the parliament, both wit 
regard to the affair of Sicily, and the late alterations in tt 


it was neceſſary to acquaint the reader therewith. government of the kingdom. It was reſolved therefore, that 10 


Re * arb of 

I + 7 . ' 2 * 90 + % „fan 15 * 0 \ 2 "1 1 n 
of Burton, where the order is upon the common buſineſs; namely, the biſhop of London, the o 3 
Winchefter, the earl of Hereford, Philip Baſſet, John de Baliol, Jon . 1 


1 11 
Hug 
2 


N 1 ** 8 » X 2 * * 
The Annals of drawn up in form, ſay the « 
four and treny ordamed, that there. thould he three parliaments in the year; 
the firit cight days after XIichaclina a 


The parliament approving the articles drawn by the four the barons ſhould write to the pope, to inform him of what. i 

and twenty, the king was obliged to give his aſſent to them, had paſted. Their letter was to this effect: That they had Wi" 

and cauſe all neceſſary orders. for their execution to be dil- * been prevented, for ſeveral good reaſons, from yielding 9 

patched. Prince Edward likewiſe ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve, * his admonitions, with reſpect to the conqueſt of Sich. Wi: 

and cauſe them to be obſerved, to the utmoſt of his power. Firſt, becauſe the king had engaged in that undertaking Wi* 

Thus Henry, for his too great neglect of his ſubjects, found ** without their advice, and without conſidering the ſtate , 

himſelf at laſt forced to divide with them the government of * the kingdom, which was by no means able to bear the ch. 

his kingdom, or rather to reſign the whole into their hands. © pence of ſuch an expedition. Secondly, becauſe the con- 

Perhaps he would have avoided this misfortune, had he been ““ ditions on which the king had accepted the grant of Sicily Wiſp" 

leſs obſequous to the court of Rome, which certainly was * for the prince his ſon, were too hard and impracticable; . 

the principal cauſe of his diſgrace, But it was then very dif- “ nevertheleſs if the pope would mitigate them, they were Wi 1 

ficult to keep, in that reſpect, ajuſt medium. King John loſt “ ready to proſecute that affair to the utmoſt of their poet. Wiſp” 

himſelf by too vigorouſly oppoſing the pope ; and Henry, by “ Then they vindicated the Oxford proviſions, alledging tit WW" 

making himſelf his ſlave. « king's incapacity, and eaſineſs to give himſelf up to tte 

The articles agreed on, then called the ſtatutes or proviſions © guidance of ſuch as had no concern for the good of .. 

of Oxford, met at firſt with ſome oppoſition. The eart of “ kingdom. They inſiſted chiefly upon this, ſhewing "' Wi 

Warren refuſed to ſign them. Prince Edward, who ſwore © ſtrong reaſons, that it was not proper the kingdom ſhould WE" 

to them againſt his will, wanted to go from his oath. Hen- * be governed by foreigners. They mentioned the bithoy WP 

Mt ry, ſon to the king of the Romans, openly proteſted they were „ of Wincheſter in particular, as the principal author of {1 WW 
. i of no force, till the King his father, then in Germany, con- „ evils England groaned under. They affirmed, this Pre 
3 ſented to them. T his proteſtation drew a very mortifying “ was guilty of divers enormous crimes, which induced hum 

A 3 Roger Mortimer, John Fitz G eoffrey, Hugh Bi god, Richard de The names of the twelve are entered in the ſaid Annals thus : © Thete 7 1 

$i 4 V\ iam Bardolt, Peter de Montfort, and Hugh de Eſpenſer. & the twelve who were choſen by the barons to treat in the three Parliament In. 
9 Mat. Paris. « every year with the king's council, for the whole community ot the Ene, 


>; the feeand the morrow after Candle- „ Verdun, John de Gray, Roger de Sumerie, Roger de Montalt, 


the community will hold for eftablithed yihar theſe twelve thall do; and 
1 


011 


mas-duy; and.ine third, on the firit of June, p. 4:5, « de Efpenter, Thomas de Greſley, and Egidius de Argentum.“ _ 
„ In the fame Annals is the att for the election of the twelve, which was Burton, p. 425. Now all theſe were barons. : BS 
drawn up n French nn this form: $ Be it ren mbered, that the community b They ſtole away privately while the barons were at dinner, Iſt ord! 0 | 6. 
L 3 have choſen twelve wife men, who thall come to. patiancents, as alſo at take refuge with their brother the biſhop of Wincheſter, Mat. Falls... = 4 
N other times, when there thall bc need, and the king or his council ſhall com- 4 You may ſee the! form of this aſſociation in the Annals ot Bures 1 
5 mand or ſend to them, to*troat of the bniinefs of the king and realm; and 413,and likewiſe of the oath the four and twenty were to take, ibid, 255 4 
l 


the oaths of the chief juſticiary and chancellor, ibid, | „ 
* | Th 


1 1 1 , * N 7 3 4 . 
«this ſhall be done to ſpare the and charges of rhe community.” The 
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deſire leave to depart tlie kingdom, being conſcious he 


16 t0 1 5 
ta. « could not poſſibly render a good account of his actions. 
th „ Above all, they accuſed him of adviſing the king to break 
ot « his word and oath, which could not bur be conſtrued as a 


* « ſettled defign to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. And 
« therefore they would never ſuffer him to return again; 


of « and ſuppoſing they did, the people were bent to oppole it.” 

als To give the more weight to their apology, they ſent their 
&s, letter to the pope by ſome of their own body, who were com- 
ar. 


miſihoned to diſplay more fully the outrages of the biſhop of 


Lhe Wincheſter, and the reſt of the royal relations“. 

hs The pope was not ſatisfied with theſe reaſons. He wanted 
1 to continue to draw money from the king on the old pretence 
reſt if the affair of Sicily ; and what the barons had lately done, 
> 1aid an inſuperable obſtacle in his way. However not to ex- 
_— berate them, he delayed ſending an anſwer, and contented 
"> ſelf with privately affuring the king of his protection. 
„„ pat withal, as if Henry had been in a condition to ſupply him 
85 | ith money, he preſſed him to pay the arrears due to the 
1 ſralian merchants, of which he pretended the intereſt alone 
5 mounted to a vaſt ſum. He was willing however to give 
00 bim ſome ſhort time, which was no ſooner expired, but the 
15 bimop of London received expreſs orders to excommunicate 
1e all the debtors of the Italian merchants, of what quality ſocver. 


> WT bi times being altered, his orders, no longer countenanced 
br the government, remained unexecuted. For the fame rea- 
ſon, the conquelt of the kingdom of Sicily was now deemed 
FE . chimerical project, tending only to the ruin of England. 

Mean time the unfortunate Henry, ftript of all his autho- 
inte, fa himſelf forced to affent to whatever the governors 
E were pleaſed to preſcribe him, and to ſign all the orders pre— 
E (-nted to him for the obſervance of ſtatutes, which deprived 
bim of all his prerogatives. Though the earl of Leiceſter 
nas his brother-in-law, yet of all the barons he conſidered 
bim as his greateſt enemy, and the chief author of his dil- 
J grace. The conſtraint he was under, did not hinder him 
from diſcovering to the earl himſelf what he thought of him. 
one day as he was going to the Tower by water, a ſudden 
E form fof thunder and lightning] obliging him to land at 


1 the firſt ſtairs, it happened to be at Durham-Houſe, where 
1c). de carl of Leiceſter then lay. He was received, at his com- 
e ig out of the boar, by the carl himſelf, who, to hearten him 
gehe ter bis fright told him, “ He need not be afraid, for the 
d form was over.) I am beyond meaſure afraid of thun- 
tte der and lightening,” replied the king with a ſevere look, 


but by God's head, I fear thee more than all the thunder 
“ in the world.“ | | 
© [1259] It was not without reaſon that the king ſtood in 


195 fear of the carl of Leiceſter, This earl, who was the head of 
le ic confederates, took with the reſt, all poſhble meaſures to 
yi WT binder him from treeing himſelf from the ſlavery to which 
2 the be was reduced by his imprudence. Their reſolution not to 
that borego their authority, manifeſtly appeared in their anſwer 


Eto the king of the Romans. This prince communicating to 


had them by letter his deſign of returning to England, to aſſiſt them 
e in appeaſing the troubles of the kingdom, received this 
ieh, wortifying anſwer: That they would not ſuffer him to enter 
ane the kingdom unleſs he ſwore to obſerve the Oxford provifi— 
te t ons. Richard received the deputies ſent on this occafion 
For Very haughtily, ſaying, it was ſtrange, the barons ſhould take 

con- W101 them to alter the government in his abſence, and with- 
Sicily ost bis knowledge, and proteſted he would not take the oath 
able; Wrcquired of him, but would however return to England, 
were his anſwer being brought to the governors, they ſpeedily 
oer. ted out a fleet, and raiſed an army, to hinder his paſlage 
ig the aud landing. But theſe precautions were needleſs. As this 
0 the unce was unable to ſurmount ſo many obſtacles, and yet 
f the Wb ought his preſence neceſſary in England, he promiſed to 
ub mit to what was eftabliſhed. Upon this condition he was 


ound Wvitered ro come over, and upon his arrival at Dover, took 


biſhop c 02th in the preſence of the king, and a great number of 
of the bons who came to meet him *. | 
"relate WI Since the late revolution in England, thoſe who held the 
0 hum 
Io this letter eleven great men put their ſcals, and witneſſed it in the 
hoſe te e ot the whole community, Eight of them were of the number of the 
inmcas WK Ivor and twenty, and the other three were William de Fortz, earl of Albe— 
cx Narle: , 6 2 88 : 
he lane. Pale Peter of Savoy, earl of Richmond; and James Audley. This letter 
earl of WE carried by four ſkilful and eloquent knights, who added many other 
John d. tunes committed by the biſhop of Wincheſter and his brothers; name'y, 
„ Hug! e. rapine, oppreſſion, and perjury ; and that Geoftrey de Luſignan, 
' Anu. RK.” the brothers, roaſted the king's cook, and tortured him to death. 
. Faris. 
ordert Rapin has expreſſed this otherwiſe, but the words of the original are; 
is. . Comes ait I? G Quid eſt quod timetis, jamtempeſtas pertranſiat?“ 6 Cui 
bob, 1- non jocosè {ed ſerio reſpondit, vultuque ſevero:“ “ Supra modum 
As 110 WA, um & tulgur formido : fed per caput Dei plus te quam totius mun- 


= 3 tg _ S _ * » 5 
. n denitrum & fulgur contremiſco.“ Cui comes benigne reipondlit; 

| | bs mi, mjuſtum eſt & incredibile ut nec amicum veſtrum ſtabilem, 
per vobis & veſttis & regno Angliæ fidelem paveatis ; {ed inimicos 
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reins of government, made it a rule to keep peace with the 
neighbouring princes, leſt a foreign war ſhould deſtroy what 
was ſo happily begun. They were apprehenfive above all, 
that the King of France would take advantage of the preſent 
poſture of affairs, to puth the conqueſts in Guienne. This 
tear made them reſolve to conclude a firm and laſting peace 
with France, by ſacrificing to her all the king's pretenſions to 
Normandy and Anjou. Beſides, they hoped by this means to 
lecure Lewis's affiſtance, ſince it would be his intereſt to ſup- 
port the form of government lately eſtabliſhed. Indeed the 
execution of tac intended treaty with him, depended in ſome 
meature on the continuance of the preſent eſtabliſhment. 
Purſuant to this project the carl of Leiceſter took upon him 
to go and propoſe it at Paris. The French ſaw conſiderable 
advantages in what was offered by the Engliſh, and therefore, 
readily looking upon the earl of Leiceſter as ſufficiently au- 


* ! 1 why . 3 y 
thorized, though they were not ignorant of the ſituation of 


affairs in England, concluded a treaty with him, which Henry 
was forced to ſign. He was even perſuaded to meet Lewis 
at Abbeville, where the ſtates of France were aflembled, and 
to renounce in their preſence, all his pretenfions to Norman- 
dy and Anjou“. Lewis in return gave up le Limoſin and le 
Perigord, with all that France pofletied beyond the Garonne, 
on condition he would do him homage, and take his ſear 
among the peers of the realm as duke of Guienne. Thus by 
a treaty France acquircd to theſe two provinces a right, which 
before was only owing to the ſword. But the kings of Eng- 
land fucceilors to Henry III. did not think themſelves bound 
by a treaty made at ſuch a juncture. | 
Whilſt the king was in France, the four and twenty who 
governed England, thought it time to reform a very great 
grievance, introduced by the king's exceſſive complaiſance for 
the court of Rome. This was the prodigious number of 
Italian ecclefiaſtics, who pofleſſed all the richeſt benefices in 
the Kingdom. Theſe men, without ever reſiding on their 
benefices, farmed them out to private perſons, or religious 
houſcs, who ſent them the revenues into Italy. By this means, 
the want of money, long ſince complained of, daily increaf- 
ed. As a remedy. for this evil, the governors iflued a pro- 
clamation, enjoining all farmers of the foreign benefices to 
pay the revenucs to certain perſons appointed to receive 
them, on pain to the offenders of ſeeing their houſes razed to the 
ground. By this precaution England was freed for a time from 
theſe Italian leeches, who ſucked the beſt blood of the nation. 
{1209 | Though the barons hitherto appeared ſtrictly unit- 
ed, a ſecret diſguſt was forming in the minds of ſome, cauſ- 
e by the too great authority affumed by the carl of Leiceſter, 
Whether the earl thought himſelf more capable and more 
zcalous than his companions, or, as his enemies charged him, 
was led by his ambition to aſpire to the ſupreme power, it is 
certain he uſurped all the authority committed to the four 
and twenty, He could not continue to act thus, without 
raiſing the jealouſy of his colleagues, and particularly of the 
carl of Glouceſter, who tried by degrees to form a party 
againſt him. He began*firſt with privately blaming his con— 
duct, and ſpreading a report that he was in league with prince 
Edward, to place him on the throne in his father's life-time. 
This pretended project reaching the King's cars, then at St. 
Omer's, he was lo terrified, that he could not think of return- 
ing to England for fear of being confined, or perhaps ſome— 
thing worte, He was told, the prince his ton intended to take 
the government into his hands, and obſtruct his return; and 
in caſe that could not be done, to impriſon him for life. But 
Edward ſo fully and reſpectfully cleared himſelf, that he en- 
tirely effaced his farher's ſuſpicions. He even offered to ſuo- 
mit to the judgment of the king of the Romans his uncle, re- 
fuſing to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the barons of the 
realm, who were not his peers. But there was no occaſion to 
give farther proofs of his innocence: Henry, at his return, 
teemed perfectly ſatisfied. The earl of Gloceſter finding; 
theſe indirect ways did him more hurt than good, directly 
attacked the carl of Leiceſter, accuſing him of many mitde- 
meanors committed as well in Guicnne as in England, Upon 


« veſtros, deſtructores, & falſidicos timere debetis.” Mat. Paris, p. 974. 

t King Henry met him at Canterbury, and both kings going into the 
Chapter-houſe, Richard earl of Gloceſter called upon the king of the Ro- 
mans, by the name of Richard earl of Cornwal, (without any regard to his 
other title) to take the oath, which he did in theſe words; © Hear ye, all 
„ pcople, that 1 Richard ett] of Cornwal, do here firear upon the holy gol- 
« pels, that I will be faithful and diligent, together with you the barons, to 
« reform the kingdom of England, hitherto too much out of order by the 
% countel of evil men; and I will be your effectual helper to expel all re- 
bels and diſturbers of this kingdom, and will obſerve this oath inviolably, 
« under pain of loſing all the lands I hold in England,” Mat. Paris, p. 

49. e 
u In conſideration whereof, Lewis paid him three thoufind pounds tour- 
nois. And from that time the king of England left out the title of duke ot 
Normandy and Anjou, in his grants, and letters patent. W. Riſhanger. 
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this foundation, he demanded a day to be prefixed for hear- prevent the impending evils. He ſufficiently knew th, gs 


ing his accuſation againſt him. However, on the day ap- his father to have reaſon to fear, he had proceeded ub b 
pointed, ſeeing the earl of Leiceſter boldly appear to make taking proper meaſures, and his fears were not grow. is 
his defence, he was afraid either of wanting evidence, or at The barons impatiently waited his return, in experi, [i 
| leaſt of his adverſary's party proving too ſtrong. So pretend- that being more knowing than the king, he would apply bu p 
ing ſome of his witneſſes were abſent, he defired the affair ſelf warmly to prevent the miſchiefs the Kingdom was thre, WR" 
might be farther adjourned. This quarrel might have been ned with, To prepare the way for him, they preſcntcy _— 
attended with fatal conſequences, had not the king of the Ro- addreſs to the king, pray ing him to obſerve his oath, and 5 K 
* mans uſed his intereſt to end it, and appeaſe the prince his fering on their part, to amend ſuch articles as ſhould be fart 4 
1 nephew, who was highly incenſed with the earl of Gloceſter. too ſevere upon him in the Oxford proviſions. Henry by: 4 
4 He ſucceeded at length to the great ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, 5 nothing could be done till his ſon's arrival, rerum b 
. who were apprehenſive, that a civil war was going to diſturb no anſwer to this propoſal, which by no means agrecd Wird i 
Wo the calm they began to enjoy“. As ſoon as this affair was his projects. He was no leſs impatient than the baron, h E 
4 over, Richard ſet out for Germany, where he had ſome ex- ſee the prince, in hopes he would ſtrengthen his party, 855 * 
1 pectations of being owned for emperor by all the electoral he was extremely ſurprized, when he found, the prince, „ 
1 princes. But quickly finding, it was not in his power to diſ- his return, openly blamed him for breaking his word, H. 
5 pel the factions that divided the Germans, he relinquiſhed was thunderſtruck at this, which was followed by ſomethis ME 3 
5 the project and returned to England. Here he found the ſtill more grievous. The earls of Leiceſter and Gloces.? “ 
„ king and queen of Scotland, who were come to viſit the King. upon whoſe diſſention he rehed, were reconciled, to prey... Wi 
37 A few days after, arrived alſo John de Dreux, duke of Bre- their common ruin, and ſwore once more to the OA 
18 tagne, to eſpouſe Beatrix the king's ſecond daughter, ſo that proviſions. The barons party being confiderably firens;, . 
* the court was very numerous. Though the governors had no ened by this union, they ſent the king word, if he would n 
4 great regard for the king's perſon, they however did honour voluntarily remove from about his perion, all evil countellor; ME 
1 to his royalty, by a magnificent reception of theſe illuſtrious they would find means to compel him. This weak prince Wi of 
| gueſts. But it was with little ſatisfaction to Henry, who, who had raſhly engaged in an undertaking which he tay S q $ 
—_ not having the management of his revenues, could not value could not go through with honour, choſe to return then, , WE . 
. himſelf upon the good reception his ſon-in-law met with at anſwer, Mean time, he continued in the Tower, fon“ 
Þ his own court *. whence he durſt not ſur, for fear of being delivered into thut 
1 Though Henry had no great ſoul, he was ſenſible however hands. | | 8 
1 of the mortifications he daily received. He even ſought In this ill ſituation, he ſaw no other remedy, but to tre.» 1 
7 +... means to free himſelf from the yoke laid on him, but had with the barons. He perceived his condition would be b " 
| none about him to adviſe with. In this perplexity he pri- more unhappy, if he vainly perſiſted to profecute his d-{io,, WR 5 


o * : . . To f 5 
vately invited Athelmar his brother, biſhop of Wincheſter, Matters even ſeemed to tend to an accommodation, bite i 
* — . 5 - - * ? I I 

who was gone to Rome, to return to England. He hoped * concefſions of both parties. But this proſpect laſted not jong. MB 


his character and the pope's protection would ſcreen him from Henry thinking to make his cauſe better, by urging the bones N 
the perſecutions of the barons. The biſhop was now on the authority, gave occaſion to widen the breach, by unadyviſel; i 2 
road for England, where he would doubtleſs have cauſed great ſhewing the bull, which abſolved him from his oath. Ti: WIE 1 
diſturbances, had not death ſeized him at Paris. The barons diſcovery of this ſecret, which he ought to have concead a 05 
3 were overjoyed at the news, becauſe they were thereby freed ſuch a juncture, did him an irreparable damage. The barons, WW 3 
150 from no little uncafineſs. And indeed they could not have who till then were in hopes to bring him to equitable terms, 0 
I denied him entrance into the kingdom, as they had reſolved, reſolved to lay afide all ceremony. They plainly faw, dar e 
| without breaking entirely with the pope. | was no reliance upon an accommodation, to which the not 
. This accident hindered not the king from purſuing his folemn oath could give no manner of force, Purſuant to hs? th 
I | deſign, of throwing off the barons yoke. The unexpected refolution, they formed a defign to ſurpriſe the Ling in Wi-. 
4p breach between the carls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, who cheſter, where he was gone in hopes that the negottarion WW ,; 
* were only outwardly reconciled, putting him in hopes of fuc- would have a good iffue. But Henry receiving tinch 9. 
e ceeding in his project, he deſired the pope to abſolve him from tice, retired again to the Tower. As ſoon as he found hin-W 1. 
his oath concerning the Oxford proviſions. His holineſs rea- ſelf fate, his firſt care was to ſend into. all the countics, orders Wi x. 

| dily granted him this favour, it being no leſs his own than the to turn out the fherifts appointed by the four and twenty, en 
| king's intereſt, to alter a government ſo prejudicial to him. which cauſed a general confuſion in the whole kingdom ne 
2483 But Alexander dying before the diſpenſation could be ſealed, Some were for obeying the ſheriffs nominated by the king, bn 
Fl he was forced to ſtay till the holy ſee was filled. Urban IV. whilſt others refuted to acknowledge them b. * 
4 who was promoted to the papal throne, being as compliant as Mean time the barons continuing to take meafures,to o-. 
7 his predeceflor, Henry ſoon pulled off the maſk. 1261] The pole the king's defigns, prevailed with the governors of e. 
i | parliament being aſſembled at London, he ſuddenly repaired Cinque-Ports to fit out a fleet to guard the coaſt, leſt ſuccous i 5 
1 thither, without acquainting any. one with his deſign, and ſhould come from ſome foreign prince. The Cinque-Poris be 
f | plainly told them, “ That before he was made to fign the were obliged by their charter to equip fifty men of war when Wi tr 
* Oxford proviſtons, they had obliged themſelves to pay his ever the king's fervice required it“. Upon this occaſion, t 
* £ debts, and increaſe his revenue; and fince neither of theſe barons of the Cinque-Ports, interpreting the king's ſerrie d 
. articles had been performed, he did not look upon himſelf by that of the kingdom, pretended to ſerve the king, by max me 
bp | as bound to Kkcep his word.” He added, © That he no ing uſe of their forces againſt him. This maxim will not app:ME ii; 
: longer intended to make uſe of the counſellors impoſed very ſtrange, when it is conſidered, that in England the 1.08 1; 
1 upon him, and who treated him rather like a ſlave than a and the ſtate have always been deemed but one and the [211MM tc; 
bl “ king.” After this brief declaration, he retired to the body. Upon this foundation it is affirmed, that when e ci: 
1 Tower, the governor whereot he had gained, and ſeized king comes to ſeparate his intereſts from thoſe of the pM tic 
* upon all the treaſures lodged there *, This firſt ſtep being _ he loſes his prerogatives, which are rather the prerogiat:\ > 08 pr; 
Wi taken, hc turned out by proclamation all the officers and ma- the crown, than af the ſovereign's perſon. Wc: 
it | giſtrates choſen by the four and twenty, and nominated others Every thing maniteſtly tended to a civil war. But the = $i 
4 in their room. In ſhort, he ſhewed by his whole conduct, each party were under of rendering their condition worte, ,, 
Ki that he was reſolved to reign with the ſame liberty, as before pended the effects of their mutual enmity. Whilſt the Kis 
3's the parliament of Oxford. | and the barons were equally defirous to avoid the blame :»; 
48 Prince Edward, then at Paris, having once notice of what beginning the war, the king of the Romans improved = I 
. paſted in England, returned with all ſpeed to endeavour ro difpoſition, to try to procure a good peace. His medius 
0 | 1 
4 - Abont this time, as the MS chronicle relates, the king cauſed a folk- The public treaſure had for ſome tune been kept there, T. WIkes, vi. \\ 7 

. mote of tlie citizens to be aſſembled at St. Paul's croſs, where he came him- a He was gone thither in company with the duke of Bretagne's e + 

telt with the king of the Romans, and divers other noblemen, and there told the two ſons of the earl of Leiceſter, (whom the king had kuighte«) de : 

them, that all the male-ſex, above twelve years of age, ſhould take an oath preſent at a great tournament, I. Wikes. i . 

before the alderman of their particulat ward, to be faithful to the king, and »The writ of letters iſſued out by the king on this occation, are v0 . 

atter his deceaſe to his heir, without naming any perſon : which was done cord, and printed in Dr. Brady's appendix, No. 205. The fubitencs 13 


»rdingly ibr Anti Fa ; 4 — . — dee 
corcingly. In libro de Antiq. Leg. them was: That tlie barons not having performed their part of te 


2 1 * . * . * . » 9 » * . o ] 10 3 lar 
About this time alſo there was held a parliament, where a new juſti- “ ford proviſions, he had got himſelf abſolved by the pope from 11 | 

ciary, chancellor, and treaſurer, were appointed by the barons, in the places “ to obſerve them. That he was ready to do juſtice to all men in ls ce 
of thote that were either lately dead, or had reſigned; as Nicholas,  arch- © and to keep the articles of the great charter, and charter 0! 101% 


Lg 


deacon of Ny, was made Keeper of the great-ſeal ; the abbot of Peterbo- © which the ſheriffs were ordered to proclaim in all places,” &. WWM:.. 
rough, treaſurer; and Hugh d'Eſpenſer, chief juſticiary. T. Wikes. From hence may be ſeen the great power of the Cinque-Ports i" is 

Jo get his election to Wincheſter confirmed, which was done, and alſo days to which the chief guard of the kingdom, by ſea, was then coπ. "ll 1 
a letter was ſent by the pope to the king and barons, to intercede for his re- and which found the king no leſs than a fleet of fifty ſail, - each town ©" we 


admillon ; but the anſwer, printed in Dr. Brady, againſt Mr. Petyt, was a ding to its proportion ; and this they were to do for the privileges , n. 
tat Denic. | zoyed, | g 17755 
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cepted, he prevailed with the King his brother, to 
that he would confirm the Oxford-provifions, and 
he barons to depart from ſuch articles as were moſt diſ- 
the king. In all appearance, the four and twenty 
deprived of their authority, and the rather, be- 
beginning of the troubles it was not generally 

The earl of Leiceſter refuſed to conſent to 
He ſaid, he 


being 40 
* omiſe 


with t 
leaſing to 


aurſt not rely on the word of a prince, who ſcrupled not to 


break his oath, 


when he found it for his intereſt. Among 


. 3 who ſigned this agreement, there were ſeveral no 
the barons who ſig — , 


rr a 
[ , they choſe rather to accept it, than be deemed alone the 
ent; 7 


due of the troubles. 
1 reſtorec 
conccale 
ew flames. i 


[ while, a : q- 2 . . . 
inreſted with his father's inheritance. Henry having no Kind- 
: neſs for that lord, was {ollicited ſome time before he would do 
bim that juſtice. f 
E -rable preſent, that he ſent him away ſatisfied. 


— 


diſſatisfied with it. But as the majority gave their con- 


By this treaty, England ſeemed to be 
| to its former tranquility, But the fire which lay 
d under the cinders, ſoon rekindled and burſt out into 


During this calm, which Henry hoped long to enjoy, the 


ö affairs of Guicnne obliged him to go over to Bourdeaux, 
where falling ill of a quartan-ague, he ſtaid longer than he 
| lefigned. Richard earl of Gloceſter dying in the mean 


his ſon Gilbert immediately repaired to Guicnne to be 


And it was not till after receiving a confi- 


The king's abſence afforded Leiceſter's friends an oppor— 


tunity to renew their cabals, and unite the party divided by 
the late treaty. They compaſſed their ends the more eafily, 
is the king gave the barons a plauſible pretence to complain, 
by delaying to confirm the Oxford-provifions. When the 
F @r| of Leiceſter was informed that this party began to revive, 


he ſpeedily returned into England, where his preſence en— 


E tirely reſtored the courage of thoſe who, out of fear or Weak - 
ness, had figned the late agreement, Upon this the king 
came over in haſte, but it was now too late. 
reſolred to put themſelves in a condition not to fear his incon- 
bancy. [1263] Immediately after his return, they preſented 
an addreſs to him, calling upon him to confirm the ſtatutes of 
E Oxford, purſuant to his agreement, and threatening, in caſe 
Jof refuſal, to take ſuch meaſures as would not be agrecable, 
EF They were in hopes, that fear would oblige him to grant 
E tir demand, and it was a great ſurprize to them to find 
E themſelves called rebels, and threatened with the ſevereſt pu- 
nihments. 5 
E 1113 preſent circumſtances, ſhould behave thus haughtily. But 
he had a private reaſon unknown to the barons. 


The barons had 


It will doubtleſs ſeem ſtrange, that the king, in 


During his 


| vovage to Guienne, he had gained the king of the Romans 


Fond prince Edward. 


The lait had now raiſed ſome foreign 


troops, under colour of employing them againſt the Welſh, 


but in reality to oppoſe them to the barons. 
erer did not break out ſo ſoon: 


The war how- 


There were ſtill ſome nego— 


tiations, but which ſerved only to widen the breach, and 
gire the barons time to prepare themſelves. During; this in- 
F terval, Edward carried the war into Wales, where however 
be did nothing conſiderable, for want of moncy to pay his 
troops. In this fad ſituation, the prince, unwilling to diſband 
bis army, and not having where-withal to ſatisfy them, 


thought he might uſe ſome extraordinary method to raiſe the 
money he wanted. 


On a ſudden he came to London, and 


without communicating his deſign, led a company of armed 


men to the new temple, and took out of the treaſury of the 


templars ten thouſand pounds ſterling, depoſited there by the 
citizens. This violence raiſed loud murmurs among the par- 


ues concerned; but their complaints were in vain. 


The 


brince had cauſed the money to be conveyed to Windſor 
| calile, from whence it would be very difficult to take it by 


4 
14 * * 
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Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Urban IV. altered 
5 meaſures with reſpect to Sicily, and took no care to give 
ay notice to Henry. The revolution in England cauſing 


bim to confider that kingdom as an exhauſted fund, he turned 
do France, and entered into a negotiation with Charles earl of 
Anjou, to place that prince on the throne of Sicily. To 
Prepare Henry for this change, he wrote him a long letter 


: Upon his arrival, the earl appeared at a great council held by Philip Baſſet 


ide Jutticiary, and produced a brief from the pope, wherein he confirmed 


l 


e proviſions of Oxford, and recalled the king's abſolution, declaring he was 
g 1 Ta &. 5 * [2 . * \ . * * 5 2 3 _=_ | 
F eccived in granting it. This brief was publicly read in the council, con- 


u to the will of the juſticiary, (lately put in by the king) but as ſoon as 
e carl had publiſhed it, he went back into France. This paſſage is found 


1 
þ 14 

1 
I 


Im no other writer, except the manuſcript chronicle of St. Auguſtin ; and, if 
de, gives us the reaſon of the ſo ſudden change in the barons humour, 
om what it was in the beginning of this year, and ſhews the cauſe ot what 
bpened the next, as will be ſeen preſently. But if the abſolution was re- 


lod : 4 
eu, it was ſhortly after re-confirmed. 


„ nd farther, according to the city annals, they ſent a letter, ſealed by 


the Jar, 11a . N 171 1 161? 
uc Roger Clifford, in the nams of the reſt) to petition his majeſty to 


them down with joy. 


or ENGLAND, 309 
wherein, after reproaches for what the holy ſce had done for 
him, he complained of the non- performance of his promiſes. 
In ſhort, he let him know, he ſhould be forced to ſeck in 
another prince ſpeedier and more effectual ſupplies. 

Mean time the negotiation between the king and the ba- 
rons was till continued, but proceeded very ſlowly ; both 


parties having no other intention but to lay upon each other 


the blame of the rupture. At length the carl of Leiceſter, 
tearing theſe delays would only tend to corrupt his adherents, 
convened an aſſembly of the barons, where it was unani- 
moufly reſolved to maintain the Oxford-proviſions by arms ©. 
This reſolution being taken, they chole the carl of Leiceſter 
tor general, and cach went and drew together the troops 
which were already prepared, in the uncertainty of the ſucceis 
of the negotiation. 'The foreigners, diſperfed in the King - 
dom, were the firit that felt the fad effects of this rupture. 
Lhe people were fo exaſperated againſt them, that, without 
diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the guilty, they perſecuted 
all alike that could not ſpcak good Engliſh, that mark alone 
being ſufficient to render them odious. On the other hand, 
the carl of Leiceſter plundered without mercy the eſtates of 
the king's favourites and counſellors, and publicly declared, he 
would hearken to no propoſals of peace, till they were all 
entirely deſtroyed i. As the king had no army to withſtand 
the barons, he ftill remained in the Tower of London, whilit 
they became maſters of Gloceſter, Hereford, Bridgnorth, 
Worceſter, and other places near the Severn. Thcie.con- 
queſts were followed with the declaration of the city of 
London in their favour, The Londoners eagerly embracing 
the opportunity of being revenged of the King, ſent him word, 
they were reſolved to adhere to the Oxford-provifions, and to 
ſhut their gates againſt the foreigners, in cale he ſhould think 
of bringing any into the city, | 

Though theſe happy beginnings gave the barons great rea— 
ſon to hope well of their enterprize, they believed, that to 
gain the people ſtill more to their ſide, it was neceffary to fhew, 
they had taken up arms with grief, and were ready to lay 
10 that end, they preſented to the 
king a petition drawn up in very reſpecttul terms, wherein 
they offered to conſent, that a free parliament thould review | 
the Oxford-proviſions, and annul ſuch articles as were found 
too prejudicial to the royal authority. But withal, they de- 
fired, that the king ſhould confirm the reſt, and the KIN &AON 
be governed by the natives, as was practiſed in all other coun— 
tries. This petition had no effect upon the king, who, 
though ſhut in the Tower, expected every moment his ſon 
to come and relieve him. This too was what the barons 
teared ; and therefore to prevent the defigns of prince Edward, 
they poſted themſelves at Thiſtleworth, through which place 
he muſt neceffarily paſs to deliver the king. The barons pre— 
caution cauſed the king to alter his reſolutions. As he began to 
deſpair of relief, he found hiinſelf obliged to ſend them word, 
he would confirm the proviſions of Oxford. This was all 
the barons wanted, ſo that a treaty. containing four principal 
articles, was eafily concluded, namely 5, I. That the king's 
caſtles ſhould be put into the hands of the barons, II. That 
the proviſions of Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved. III.. 
That all foreigners, except ſuch as ſhould be allowed of by 
the unanimous conſent of the barons, ſhould be baniſhed the 
realm. IV. That the adminiſtration of affairs thould be 
committed to the king's natural tubjects, dapproved of by the 
barons. 

This agreement would have reſtored peace to the kingdom, 
had the King conſented to it with detign to pertorm it. 
But as his ſole view was to free himſclt. from his troubleſome 
ſtate, it was not long before he broke it. The inſolence of 
ſome Londoners did not a little contribute to his taking this 
reſolution. One day, as the queen was going by water to 
Windſor, the mob, juſt as ſhe was going to ſhoot the bridge, 
hollowed at her in a manner very mortitying to a queen. 
They not only uſed foul reproaches, but fome were to brutifh 
as to caſt dirt and ſtones at her ®. The king was extremely 
incenſed at this inſult, and it ſerved to confirm him in his re- 
ſolution of making a vigorous effort for the recovery of his 
authority. He began therefore to ſtore with arms and pro- 


obſerve the proviſions of Oxtord, and defied all thoſe that oppoſed them; 
the king, queen, and their children excepted. 5 | 

The ſtorm fell upon John Mane! and Robert Waleran, who were 
thought to be the king's chief adviſers not to come to an agreement. Aud 
likewiſe on Simon de Walten, biſhop of Norwich, who with Mantel had 
publiſhed the pope's bull to abſolve Henry from his oath to the Oxtord- 
proviſions. An. S. Aug. T. Wikes. | | 

g The firſt article was, * That Henry, fon of the King of the Ro- 
« mans (who was kept priſoner in France) thould be releaſcd, M. Weſt. 
n Matthew of Wellmihſter lays, ſhe was very much againſt the king fign- 
ing the late treaty. This in{ult was the cauic ot the lois of the battle of 
Lewis, as will be ſeen hereafter, 
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viſions the caſtles that were {till in his power, which was a 
{ſufficient hint to the barons to be upon their guard. 

Matters ſtanding thus, it was hard to ſay whether the king: 
dom was in peace or war. Though hoſtilities were not yet 
begun, the diſtruſt on both fides was ſo great, that the two 
parties looked upon one another as real enemies; each being 
ready to take what advantages ſhould offer. During this ſtate 
of uncertainty, prince Henry thought it neceſſary to ſtore 
with proviſions Briſtol caſtle, of which the king his father 
had entruſted him with the cuſtody. To that end he came 
to Briſtol, and would have obliged the citizens to find him 
what proviſions he wanted. As people then ſtood diſpoſed, 
this demand, made perhaps a little too haughtily, raiſed a ſe- 
dition among the townſmen, which forced the prince to retire 
into the caſtle. He was no ſooner there, but the inhabitants 
reſolved to befiege him, or at leaſt to keep him fo cloſely 
blocked up, that Ire ſhould not eſcape; well knowing that 
for want of neceſſaries he could not long reſiſt. This refo- 
lution threw Edward into a very great ftreight. He got out 
of it however by a device, which indeed freed him from the 
preſent danger, but ſoon brought him into another, from 
which he did not diſengage himſelf ſo cafily.. He ſent for 
the biſhop of Worceſter, and intimated to him, that he 1n- 
tended to adhere to the barons ; but defired firſt to talk with 
his father, to perſuade him to give them entire ſatisfaction : 
that not being able to execute this defign, by reafon of his 
being blocked up, he intreated him to be ſecurity for him, 
and accompany him to London, to be a witneſs of his conduct. 
The biſhop being perſuaded of the prince's fincerity, told the 
citizens of Briſtol, it would be for the good of the common 
cauſe to let Edward go; to which they conſented, and the 
blockade was raifed. The prince ſet out in company with 
the biſhop, who did not queſtion but this journey would prove 
ſucceſsful. But when they came near Windſor, Edward 
clapped ſpurs to his horſe, rid away from the biſhop, with- 
out taking leave, and ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle. How- 
ever this fraud did not turn ſo much to the prince's advantage 
as he expected. The biſhop provoked at this deceit, carried 
his complaints to the barons, who immediately reſolved to 
lay fiege to Windſor. The caſtle was fo ill provided for its 
defence, that Edward thought he could not ſtand a fiege. 
But, on the other hand, he could not reſolve to loſe the 
place. As he depended very much upon his addreſs, he ima- 
gined, it would not be 1mpoſſible to amuſe the barons by a 
negotiation, which would leave him in poſſeſſion of the caſtle 
upon certain terms, the performance whereof would be in 
his power. For that purpoſe, he went himſelf to the earl 
of Leiceſter, who was advancing towards Windſor. He met 
the general at Kingſton upon Thames, where he held a con- 
lerence with hun. But as he was preparing to return with- 
yat coming to any agreement, he was ſeized i, and by that 
means forced to accept of what terms were impoſed on him. 
He was required to ſurrender the caſtle to the barons, and to 
order the garriſon, conſiſting wholly of foreigners, to depart 
the kingdom. | 

The war ſcemed to be going to rekindle with greater fury 
than ever, ſo much did the two parties appear exaſperated 
againſt one another. Nevertheleſs, as the king was not ready, 
and as it was the barons intereſt to let him begin the hoftili- 
ties, in order to gain the people to their fide, ſome peaceable 
pertons took the opportunity to mediate a truce, which was 
tollowed by a peace on the {ame conditions with the former k. 
But this treaty reſtored not tranquility to the kingdom. As 
the king was forced to it, he ſoon broke it, by endeavouring 
to {urprize Dover caſtle, then in the hands of the barons. 
This attempt obliging both parties to take up arms again, 
each tried to ſtrengthen his party, by ſeizing ſeveral places 
The Londoners, though inclined to the barons, were how- 
ever obliged to keep a tort of neutrality, having experienced 
how lable they were to be annoyed by the garriſon of the 
Tower, which was always in the king's hands. Beſides, 
Henry had ſtill in the city a good number of adherents, who 
WCre a check upon the oppoſite party. Mean time the carl 
of Leiceſter, conſidering of what importance it would be to 


» By the advice of the biſhop of Worceſter. Mat. Weſt, 

* the king being outwardly reconciled to the earl of Leiceſter and his 
party, the lord Hugh PLipenter was again made juſticiary, in the room of 
Plhp Bulet, and the earl of Leiceſter was made high ſteward of England 
and dir Roger de Leyburn, who had been looked upon as one of the king's 
greateſr-enemes, was likewiſe made ſteward of the houſhold. T. Wikes. 
M. Weſt. 

The chief of whom were Thomas Fitz Richard, the mayor, Thomas de 
Pynleſdon, Matthew Bukerel, Michael Tony, &c. T. Wikes, 

Ihe chiet contriver of this delign, was one John Giſors, a Norman by 
birth, M, Welt, 

2 „ Nolumus autem, nec intendimus derogare per præſentem ordinati- 


& onem in altquo regiis privilegiis, chartis, hbertatibus, ſtatutis & laudabi- 


„ bus confuctudinibus regni Anglia, qua erant ante tempus proviſionum 
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have the metropolis on his fide, marched towards it thr 
Surry, in hopes that his friends! would be able to » 


Opn 


Yen . 
him the gates of the bridge: But the king having 285 : 


this deſign, left the Tower, and encamped with his tx, 
about Southwark, with intent to oppoſe the enemies paffig. 
The earl of Leiceſter, who relied more on the aſlittanc,”; 
the citizens than on his own forces, vigorouſly attacked u 
king's troops, in expectation that the Londoners would ,. 
vour his entrance. During the fight, ſome citizens of ,, 
king's party, perceiving the city was in motion to affifi fl. 
carl, locked up the bridge gates, and threw the keys into f. 
river m. This contrivance had like to have proved fatal tg jj, 
earl of Leiceſter, who for ſome time was in great diſorder, ha. 
ing brought with him but few ſoldiers, for fear his defipy 
ſhould be diſcovered. But at length the gates being bro. 
open and the citizens ſallying out in multitudes to his ah. 
tance, the king was forced to retire, and the carl entered th 
city. 

[1264] The advantage gained by the barons was attendee 
with the uſual effect; that is, the king made them propoj,j, Wi 
of an agreement. But as all the treaties hitherto concludyg I 
were fruitleſs, becauſe the king complained of being forced 
to accept of too rigorous terms (which the barons denied 
was agreed on both ſides, to refer their differences to the ach. 
tration of the king of France. Lewis accepting the media. 
tion, Henry, attended by prince Edward, met him at Amiens 
where the ſtates- general were aſſembled. The ſentence rg. 
nounced by Lewis, was favourable to Henry. He declare 
the proviſions of Oxford to be null and void; reſtored the king 
to his ancient power; adjudged that he might nominate 2 
the great officers of the crown; and that toreigners were «; 
capable of offices and dignities, as the Engliſh themſches 
But he added one clauſe, which deſtroyed the whole, by de- 
claring, „It was not his intent to abrogate the privilege, 
granted to the Engliſh, by their kings, before the bali 
© ament of Oxford®,” The barons looked upon this clauſeass WI 
a manifeſt contradiction, becauſe they pretended the provition; WF 
of Oxford were enacted only to corroberate their privilezs, Wi 
This furniſhed them with a pretence to reject the award, and 
renew the war, 8 5 


The account of what paſſed between the two parties, til 


the famous battle of Lewis, is clogged with ſo many conlulcd 


circumſtances, for ſuch as know not the ſituation of the places, 
that it muſt be very tedious. It is better to haſten to that re- 
markable event, which put an end to the quarrel, in favour 
of the barons. I ſhall only obſerve, that during the interval 
between the renewal of the war and the battle, Henry ob— 
tained ſeveral advantages over the barons; and alſo by means 
of his ſon, and the king of the Romans, gained ſeveral of 
the lords, who confiderably ſtrengthened his party. Morc- 
over he became maſter of Oxford, from whence he expelled 
the ſcholars, for ſhowing too much partiality to the barons, 
Northampton was taken by ſtorm by the king's troops, here 
fifteen barons and ſixty knights were made priſoners The 
King was like to have hanged them all; but the advice oi hs 
generals and the fear of repriſals, diverted him from procee- 
ing to that extremity. The taking of Northampton, was 
followed by that of Nottingham. Then the king march 
into Kent, where he obliged the barons to raiſe the ſiege 0! 
Rocheſter, and retire to London. | 

The king was equally ſuſceptible of preſumption and jear, 
according to the poſture of his affairs. Fluthed with the fue. 
ceſs of his arms, he reſolved to march directly to London. 
He did not queſtion but the citv, diſcouraged by his late a 


vantages, would declare in his favour. Perhaps his hohes 


would not have been groundleſs, if, ſince his being on it 
throne, he had treated the citizens more civilly. But the fe. 
membrance of their ill uſage, prevented them from expoting 
themſelves to the like danger. The carl of Leiceſter taking 
occaſion from the king's approach to exaſperate them ag 
him, managed ſo dexterouſly, that he perſuaded then iv $0 
out and offer him battle. Henry was ſurprized at this, 0 
being unwilling to hazard a battle with them at their g!“ 
gates, retired, and encamped at Lewes in the county of Suljes, 


&« ipſarum.” This award (which you may fee at large in Tyrrel's Appel 
dix, No. 7.) bears date Feb. 3, 1263, in father Dacheric's Spieilegiun . 
cauſe the French began not their year till our Lady-day ; wheres accord 
to the accounts of all our former hiſtorians, the year began on Clo 
and fo the ſentence is dated, as here in Rapin, in 12044 

o It was taken April 3. The perſons of note made priſoners were, 
liam de Ferrars, Rowdwyn, and Nicholas de Wake, Adam de Nute 
Roger Bertram, Simon Fitz Simon, Engeram de Waterville, Hg" n 
On, Thomas Maunſel. Robert Untervilayn, Robert de Nuecetoi!, Php 
Seriby, Grymbald de Pauntvolt. Befides Peter Montfort the entl's could. 


0) 
\ 


M bis 


- : * . v „% T7} line 
and alſo Simon Montfort his ſecond fon, whote horte, as he wis 190% 0 


near the breach ſtarted at ſomething, and run headlong through 1c 
the wall down into the ditch, where the rider narrowly elcaped bicak, 
neck, but was taken up by the king's ſoldiers, T. Wikee, Henun gn, 
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Mean time, the carl of Leiceſter, with the confederate ba- 
01053 reinforcing their army with a ſtrong body of London- 
50, marched out of the city in purſuit of the king, with 
; tent to decide the quarrel by a battle. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution they advanced towards Lewis, and encamped about 
i miles from the king's army a. This they did, to try 
ether there might be ſtill ſome means to reſtore peace to 
the kingdom, Perhaps they really wiſhed it, or elſe it was 
oaly to clear themſelves from the blame of what fhould fol- 
bor upon the king's refuſal to accept of reaſonable terms. 
Before they approached any nearer, they ſent the king word”, 
that they had taken up arms, not to withdraw their allegiance, 
but only to reform what was amiſs in the government: that 
they humbly beſought him to join with them in that work, 
coteſting he ſhould find them as faithful as thoſe, who under 
colour of ſerving him, ſought only his ruin, by ſetting him 
,oinft his moſt dutiful ſubjects, by their infamous calumnies. 
How reſpectful ſoever this letter might be, it touched thoſe 
bout the King too ſenfibly to be received with moderation. 
The king of the Romans and prince Edward were ſo offended 
at it, that they anſwered it with a lie, defiance, and threats, 
and prevailed with the King to fend the like anſwer. If it 
he true, as it is not unlikely, that the barons made this ſtep 
anly to clear themſelves from blame, they were glad of ſo 
plauſible a pretence to puſh things to extremity, Accord- 
ingly without farther ceremony, they ſent the king word, 
that they renounced the fealty they owed him, and confidered 
him no more, but as an enemy to the ſtate *, 

All hopes of agreement being loſt by the animoſity of both 
parties, nothing was thought of but a battle. The earl of 
Leiceſter advancing with his army, drew it up in order of 
battle near the kings, who was preparing to receive him. The 
roval army was divided into three bodies, of which that on 
the right was commanded by prince Edward u, the king of the 
Romans was on the left v, and Henry himſelf headed the main 
body. The barons army was divided into four bodics. The 
frſt was led by Henry de Montfort, the general's fon * ; the 
earl of Gloceſter? commanded the ſecond ; the third, wholly 
conſiſting of Londoners, was on the left, commanded by 
Nicholas Segrave ; the fourth was headed by the earl of Lei- 
celter. The two armies being thus drawn up, prince Edward 
began the fight with attacking the Londoners, who not being 
able to ſtand ſo vigorous a charge, immediately took to their 
heels. As the prince was animated with a defire of reveng- 
ing the affront done to the queen his mother by the London 
mob, he purſued them above four miles, without giving them 
quarter. But this revenge coſt him dear. Whilſt he purſued 
his victory, with more eagerneſs than diſcretion, the earls of 
Leiceſter and Gloceſter gained the ſame advantage over Henry 
and the king of the Romans. The barons being ſenfible what 
their lot would be 1n caſe they were vanquiſhed, attacked with 
2 deſperate fury the royal troops, who had not the ſame rea- 
on to fight with that animoſity. Accordingly they took to 
light, after a faint reſiſtance, leaving the two Kings in the 
hands of their enemies. Henry ſurrendering himſelf to the 
cart of Leiceſter, and Richard to the earl of Gloceſter, were 
conducted to the priory of Lewes, ſituated at the foot of the 
calle, which was guarded by ſome of the king's troops. To 
tais place the ſoldiers of the royal army fled, in order to re- 
tire into the caſtle. But when they ſaw the town in the 
power of the barons, the two kings made priſoners, and in 
al appearance themſelves going to be ſurrounded, they threw 
| Gn their arms, and ſurrendered at diſcretion x. 

Mean time, prince Edward, who was returning in triumph 
from the purſuit of the Londoners, was extremely ſurprized 
to ſee the royal army diſperſed, and to hear the two kings 
ve priſoners, His firſt thoughts were to exert his utmoſt 
to rec them, If this reſolution could have been immediately 
exceuted, it would have infallibly changed the face of affairs. 

ie conquerors, employed in guarding their priſoners, or diſ- 
perſed in purſuit of the flying enemies, would have found it 
ancult to withſtand a vigorous attack. But the prince's ſol- 
ders, diſmayed at the defeat of the reſt of the army, and the 


' Fifteen thouſand, M. Weſtm. 

At Flexinge. M. Weſtm. | 
In a very reſpectful letter, ſealed by Leiceſter and Gloceſter, at the re- 
queſt of the reſt, M. Weſt. | | 
: Wit lis anſwer, dated the 1 2th of May, 1264, at Lewes, he ſays, , That 
ot himſelf, but they were indeed the cauſe of all the war, deſtruction, 
F Os and miſery which had befallen the nation: that their intentions 
4 555 not according to their profeſſions, nor their actions agreeable to their 
 Petences, and therefore he defied them.” The king of the Romans let- 
eis the ſame date. M. Weſtm. W. Riſh. 

N this was not till they had interceeded with the king, by Henry bi- 
op of ondon, and Walter biſhop of Worceſter, for peace, and offered 
b Mouſand pounds in conſideration of the damages done by them in the 
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Mew Waka that the proviſions of Oxford might ſtand good. T. 
"| Riſh, 


| Wetter with William de Valence earl of Pembroke, his uncle, and 
Number 28. 


les. 


captivity of the two kings, ſhowed no inclination to renew a 
fight which to them ſeemed too unequal. This fear, which 
all Edward's ſolicitations could not overcome, made him loſe 
ſo fair an opportunity, wherein, very probably, he would have 
gained great reputation. Mean while, the earl of Leiceſter 
drew his army together again, with all poſſible expedition. 
At firſt, he thought only of defending himſelf, juſtly dreading 
to be attacked in his preſent diſorder: but when he ſaw he 
had time to rally his troops, his only concern was to hinder 
the prince from eſcaping. To that end, he ſent him propo- 
ſals to amuſe him, whilſt, by ſeveral detachments, he took 
care to prevent his retreat. | 

Edward's uncertainty what courſe he ſhould take, the op- 
poſition of his own troops, the time ſpent in trying to ani- 
mate them, and the ſeveral meſſages from the carl of Leiceſter 
to amuſe him, were the cauſe of his lofing ſo many precious 
hours, which ſhould have been employed either in fighting, 
or retreating in good order, But having done neither, he 
found himſelf on a ſudden ſurrounded on all ſides, and under 
a neceſſity of accepting conditions, which appeared tolerable 
in his ill ſituation, This negociation, which laſted but a few 
moments, was ended by theſe articles: That the flatutes of 
Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved ; yet fo, that they might 
by amended by four biſhops or barons choſen by the parlia- 
ment: and it theſe four commiſſioners ſhould not agree, they 
were to ſtand to the arbitration of the carl of Anjou, brother 
to the king of France, aſſiſted by four French Noblemen. 
Thus far all went well with the prince, bur the laſt article was 
the worſt, that himſelf and Henry his couſin, fon to the king 
of the Romans, ſhould remain as hoſtages in the cuſtody ot 
the barons, till all things were ſettled by authority of parlia— 
ment. How hard ſoever this article was, Edward, who ſaw 
no remedy, was forced to conſent to it. Thele articles, called 
the Miſe, that is to ſay, the agreement of Lewes, were fign- 
ed by Edward, and confirmed by the king, who was not in 
condition to reject them. | 
The earl of Leiceſter having the king and almoſt all the 
royal tamily in his power, took all the advantages that his 
policy could ſuggeſt to him. He who a little before ſcrupled 
not to diſobey the king, becauſe he was directed by evil 
councellors, now only uted that monarch's name. He made 
him ſend orders to the governors of his caſtles to ſurrender 
them to the barons. He cauſed him to fign commiſhons to the 
ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties, impowering them to take up 
arms againſt all that ſhould dare to diſturb the ſtate, that is, 
againſt the king's own friends. In ſhort, he who had been ſo 
troubleſome to the king, on purpole to curb the exorbitant 
power he would have aſſumed, took it very ill that this ſame 
king, when guided wholly by his counſels, was not implicit- 
ly obeyed. 'Thus 1t 1s that men alter their principles and 
maxims, according to their intereſts, and as their affairs come 
to have a new face. But theſe are reflections that would too 
frequently occur, ſhould we ſtay to make them every time 
there was occaſion. ol Tn | 

As the barons had no other view in the agreement- of 
Lewis, but to ſecure the perſon of prince Edward, they 
were not very forward to perform it. On the contrary, they 
drew up a new plan of government, and reſolved to have it 
confirmed by the parliament which was to meet on the 224 
of June. The poſture of the affairs of the kingdom render- 
ed the calling of this parliament liable to many difficulties. 


Indeed it was done in the king's name, who could not oppoſe 


it. But the victorious barons were not willing, thoſe of the 
contrary party ſhould be ſummoned, under pretence, they 
were ſtill in arms againſt their country. On the other hand, 
a parliament conſiſting only of part of thoſe who had a right 
to fit there, ſeemed to want a lawful authority, It might be 
objected, that it was only an aſſembly of private perſons. 
Theſe difficulties put the barons upon contriving how to 
make this aſſembly more general, and give it a greater air of 
authority, They made the king fign commiſſions, appoint- 
ing in each county certain officers or magiſtrates called Con- 
ſervators, on pretence they were deſigned for preſerving the 


ohn earl of Warren and Surry. This laſt, and William de Valence, Guy 


de Luſignan, Hugh Bigod, and many others, ran away during the fight, 
and eſcaped into France. M. Welt. 


„With his ſon Henry. The king's ſtandard was then a dragon. M. 
Weſt. | 

* And the earl of Hereford and Eſſex. W. Riſh. | 

y Gilbert de Clare, with John Fitx John, and William de Montcanſis. 

z This battle was fought on the 14th of May. About tive thouſand per- 
ſons fell on both ſides ; and among the reſt of the king's adherents, WIlli— 
am de Wilton, the Juſticiary, Fulk Fitz Warain ; and of the barons fide, 
Ralph Horingander, and William Blund, the earl of Leiceſtei's ſtandard- 
bearer, Beſides thoſe mentioned by Rapin, the following perſons of note 


were made priſoners, Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford, William Bai 


dolf, Robert de Tattcſhale, Roger de Someli, Henry de Percy, Philip 
Bafſet, John de Baillo!, Robert de Brus, John Comin, &C. KI. Weitn:. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
privileges of the people. Theſe officers, who depended dict. The biſhops ſending word to England of the order, ... 


1K wholly on the barons, were inveſted with great authority. ceived from the legate, were met at ſea by people d, wh, by 
1 Their commiſſion impowered them to do whatever they tending to be pirates, ſeized all their papers, and threw t 
| ſhould judge proper, to preſerve entire the rights and over-board. This proceeding convincing the legate, it wow 
liberties of the ſubject. This ſtep being taken, the king be difficult to cauſe his maſter's authority to be regard 0 
was made to ſign new orders to the conſervators, to ſend ſuch a juncture, he returned to Rome, where, quick}; Fr 
up * four knights of each county to fit in the enſving parlia- he was raiſed to the papal throne, under the name gf Oe: 
ment, as repreſentatives of their reſpective ſhires. From hence ment IV. | | | | 
many affirm, the original of the right of the commons to fit in Mean time, the earl of Leiceſter, who was at the head of 
parliament takes its date. They maintain, this is the firſt the government, was under ſome trouble. The qucen v 
time, that the ſeveral counties undeniably appear to ſend making ſome great preparations in France to deliver the 1,;,, 
repreſentatives to the parliament : That all the reaſons al- On the other hand the inſurrection of ſome lords e, hg 
ledged to prove, the commons enjoyed this privilege before ing upon Wales, made him uneaſy, He was apprehenfye 
the ycar 1264, are ſubject to ſo many difficulties, that they that the Welſh would interpoſe and aſſiſt the King's party, 
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cannot be ſaid to amount to a clear proof. It ſeems, indeed, was dangerous to leave the coaſts open to the invaſion of 1 1 
that a good reaſon cannot be produced, why the hiſtorians foreigners, who being in Flanders, waited only for a Wind 0 10 
ſhould unanimouſly take notice, that on this occaſion there embark. But it was no leſs dangerous to ſuffer the ini. int 
were in the parliament repreſentatives of each county, if the rection in the marches of Wales to grow to a head, II te. ccc 
ſame thing had been cuſtomary from the beginning of the ſolved therefore to go in perſon againſt the rebels, whi!e * un 


monarchy, or at leaſt from the Norman conqueſt. Why did ordered the militia to aſſemble in Kent, and oppoſe the quecy; Ki 
they negle& to make the fame remark on ſo many former landing. His good fortune equally freed him from both the | tl 
parliaments mentioned by them? It is certain thoſe, who perils. Having gained to his intereſt Lewellyn prince gf [he 
pretend to find in the ancient hiſtorians proofs of the people Wales, he vanquiſhed the rebels, and compelled them tg In 


ſending repreſentatives to parliament, are forced to infer them throw down their arms. He was no lefs fortunate vit 5 1 


” 
11 re- 


from conſequences which appear not always juſt. gard to the dreaded invaſion. The contrary winds held % He 

The new parliament thus compoſed, being entirely at the long, that the foreign troops on the other fide the irs; kn 

devotion of the confederate barons, failed not to approve of were forced to return home upon the approach of winter 115 

the projected form of government, namely, * That the par- without the queen's reaping the leaſt benefit from the great 

e lament ſhould appoint three wife and diſcreet commiſſion- expences ſhe had been at d. All this while the king remained ee 

ce ers, who ſhould have power to chuſe a council of nine in the cuſtody of the earl of Leiceſter, who diſpoſed of hin | cel: 

* lords, to whom the adminiſtration of the public affairs juſt as he pleated, making him act againſt his own intere8; ye 

© ſhould be committed. That the king, by the advice of under colour that it was for the good of the public. ; offe 

ce the commiſſioners, might change when he pleaſed, ſome, The barons, who had taken up arms againſt the king, | Th 

cc or all of the nine counſellors. That in caſe the three com- purely on account of the exorbitant power he would hare wal 

: © miſfioners ſhould not agree. in changing or chuſing the aſſumed, could not but be jealous of the earl of Leiceftc:';, Wi Cid 
f * counſellors, the majority ſhould decide it. That the reſo- which was no leſs abſolute, The earl of Gloceſter, above all (en! 
& lutions taken by the nine counſellors ſhould be in force, the reſt, was highly diſpleaſed * He looked upon La had 

{© provided they were approved by any fix of them. But it ceſter as taking large ſteps towards the throne, under the ſpe. IS 

it happened, that fix of them ſhould not agree, the buſi- cious pretence of the public good. For this reaſon he was WM” 

* neſs in queſtion ſhould be brought to the three commiſſion- afraid, in promoting his advancement of furniſhing him with "y 

ers, who ſhould determine it as they thought. fir. That the arms to his own, as well as to the deſtruction of others, who 3 

© king might change or turn out the three commiſſioners, were no leſs jealous of his greatneſs. The difgrace of [Robar Cat 

vy ce provided it was with the conſent of the community of the de Ferrars] earl of Derby, gave him cauſe to make theſe re. 08 

= & barons.” Laſtly, “ That the nomination of all the pub- flections. This earl, who was no friend to Leiceſter, waz | Lei 
a & lic officers ſhould belong to the nine counſellors. This ſent to the Tower, not ſo much for a puniſhment of th: WM!” 
ordinance was to take place till the parliament ſhould crime laid to his charge, as for an example to thoſe who ign 
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unanimouſly agree to annul or alter it. It is pretended, the ſhould dare to cenſure the conduct of the principal governor, | 
king and prince Edward were compelled to conſent to it, the On the other hand, the earl of Gloceſter fancied he ſaw, in 
firſt by being threatened with deprivation, and the other with the cold and reſerved behaviour of Leiceſter towards him, a 
perpetual impriſonment, So, if they outwardly conſented, ſecret purpoſe to deftroy him when an opportunity ſhoull 
It was only with a refolution to recant the firſt opportunity. offer. He was not only no longer called to the private coun- I 
Mean time the barons continued to govern the kingdom ac- cils but alſo had no farther ſhare in the affairs, than what 
cording to this model, imagining their affairs to be ſo firmly could not be denied to one of the greateſt peers of the realm, 
ſettled, as not to be cafily ſhaken. _ Theſe reaſons, and above all his envy at Leiceſter's great- I 
The laſt year, Urban IV. appointed for his legate in neſs, led him to countenance the male-contents in the marcies 
England cardinal Guido, bifhop of St. Sabine. This legate of Wales, in order to employ them in oppoſing the ambid- 
at his arrival in France, received a letter from the earl of ous defigns of him whom he now conſidered as an enemy. 
Leiceſter, informing him, it was no proper time for this le- The cabals he openly made, convincing Leiceſter, that he 
gateſhip, and that neither the nobles nor the people were diſ- ought to omit nothing to deſtroy the deſigns of ſo dangerous] 
poſed to receive him. Though the legate was extremely of- an enemy, he cauſed an order to be ſent to all that had 
fended at this refuſal, he durſt not however continue his jour- lately taken up arms againſt the eſtabliſhment, to retire into 
ney. Indeed, there was no likelihood of his entering the Ireland. But they, inſtead of obeying, withdrew upon the 
kingdom againſt the conſent of thoſe who governed. Never- lands of the carl of Gloceſter, where they met with pro- 
theleſs he proceeded as far as Boulogne, where he ſummoned tection. | 
all the Engliſh biſhops to appear, and give an account of Mean time, the earl of Leiceſter's enemies publiſhed in at 
their conduct, The biſhops not thinking fit to obey the places, thar his rigorous treatment of the king, his brother, 
ſummons, he denounced againſt them the ſentence of excom- and prince Edward, was but too evident a proof of his pet 
munication, from which they appealed to the pope. At length, nicious deſigns. As theſe reports were prejudicial to the carl, 
F the affairs of the kingdom being ſettled according to the he thought it neceſſary to efface theſe impreſſions, by ſhew4 
5 barons defire, they thought it neceffary to give the legate ing, he was very far from forming the ambitious projec3 
7 ſome ſatisfaction. To that end, they ſent four biſhops to aſcribed to him by his enemies. To that purpoſe, be fun. 
WE | acquaint him with their reaſons for denying him entrance moned a parliament, declaring, it was to confider of meang 
1 into the kingdom. Theſe envoys found the legate extremely to reſtore prince Edward to liberty. He intended by that te 
incentcd againſt the barons. For anſwer, they had orders to ſhow, that ſince he was willing to releaſe the heir to the 
return into England, publiſh the ſentence of excommuni- crown, it was very unlikely he ſhould have the pernico 
cation againſt the earl of Leiceſter, and put the city of views he was charged with. The calling of this parliament 
London with all the carl of Gloceſter's lands under an inter- was remarkable, for that each county was ordered to ſend, 4 
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* Rapin ſays, to nominate. But they were to be nominated or choſen by that if they had once landed, they would certainly have ſubdued the wh 1 
the aſſent of their reſpective counties. See the precept, Pat. 48. Hen. 3. kingdom. But God (ſay our author) in his mercy ordered it others 
m. 12. dorſo. , So true an Engliſhman was this author, though he appears highly conry 

p Belonging to the Cinque-Ports, ib. for the king's intereſt, that he did not think it ſafe for the nation to have 3 

Roger de Mortimer, James de Audley, Roger de Clifford, Roger de the king reſtored by an army of foreigners, p. 388. | a 10 
Leiburne, Haimo L'Eſtrange, Hugh de Furbiville, with ſome others, who © That which moſt offended him was, That the earl of Leiceſter 1 
had made their eſcape from the battle of Lewes. M. Weſt. W. Riſh, to his own uſe the profits and revenues of the kingdom, and all the oY I 

Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, queen Eleanor had got together a great that was paid for the ranſom of priſoners, which, by agreement, ng 
army, which was commanded by ſo many dukes and earls, as ſeems jncred- have been divided between him * the earl of Gloceſter. W. Rill. 
ible, and thofe who knew the ſtrength and number af that army afhrmed, Tyrrel, p. 1039. 


The 


.. repteſentatives, two knights, and each cityand borough , 
[hel citizens and burgefles , The aſſertors of the anti- 
5 —_ the houſe of commons infer from hence, that fince 
Je iſtorians obſerve not that it was a new inſtitution, it was 
t 


yerefore a cuſtomary thing. Others, on the contrary, pre- 
| ar 


molt natural. 
When | 
| ſed in great meaſure of the votes, cauſed an order to be 
| -d for the releaſe of prince Edward, But it was clogged 
[ich a condition that rendered the favour of no uſe; namely, 
bat he ſhould remain with the king his father, and obey him 
5 al things: This condition was a plain ſign, it was only 
ended to dazzle the eyes of the public. And indeed, to 
| 1310 that Edward ſhould be ſet at liberty, and yet continue 
aid his father, who was himſelf a priſoner, was no better 
ien changing, or at moſt, enlarging his priſon. Purſuant to 
vis order, the prince was taken out of Dover caſtle, where 
he had been confined ever fince the battle of Lewes, and de- 
Irvered to the king, that is, to the earl of Leiceſter. 
s what is called giving him his liberty. In the mean time 
Henry continued. in the cuſtody of Leiceſter, who carried 
him about with him and took all imaginable care to prevent 
bs prifoners from eſcaping 

The late ſcene ſerved only to increaſe the earl of Glo- 
eftcr's ſuſpicions, or rather fully to convince him that Lei- 
| (eſter was paving his way to the throne. He would not how- 
[ver have broke with him, yet, if an opportunity had not 
offered, where it would have been dangerous to diſſemble. 
The two eldeſt ſons of the earl of Leiceſter proclaiming a 
wurnament for all the young nobles, the carl of Gloceſter 
dad not think fit to be preſent. He believed it to be only a 
F device to draw him into ſome ſnare. Whether his ſuſpicions 
hid any foundation, or his prejudice made him conſider them 
35 plain proofs, he openly joined with the lords of the 
Inarmes of Wales, enemies to Leiceſter, and fortified his 
caſtles, as preparing for war. This proceeding furniſhing 
his enemies with a plauſible pretence to attack him, a pro- 
ckmation was iſſued, declaring the earl and his adherents 
tzitors and enemies to the ſtate. Purſuant to this declaration, 
Leiceſter put himſelf at the head of an army, in order to 
juaih theſe pretended enemies of the King. With this de- 
fon he marched towards the Severn, and afterwards came to 


| 

"> WH {cccford, carrying his two priſoners along with him. 

5 His great care to ſecure the king and his ſon, did not hinder 
es earl of Gloceſter from projecting Edward's eſcape. He 
1 perceived as long as his enemy had the king in his power, he 
"WH would make great advantage thereof. For which reaſon he 
15 thought it expedient to get the prince out of his hands, to 


oppoſe the authority of the lawful heir to the crown, to that 
of the captive king. Probably, he did not judge it ſo eaſy 
to free the King as the prince, or perhaps depended more upon 
the aſſiſtance of Edward than of his father. Be this as it 
ul, he communicated his defign to Roger Mortimer, one of 
a lords of the marſhes, who furniſhed him with means to put 
tin practice. Mortimer having many friends at Hereford, 


0: : = 
1 * made Edward a preſent by a third hand, of a very ſwift 
17 borſe, and withal acquainted him with the uſe he was to 
1 


e we of it, and the deſign for the recovery of his liberty. 
bo ſecond the project, the prince feigning himſelf ill, 


Dy ad to want exerciſe, deſired leave to ride ſome horſes. 
\ al The earl of Leiceſter, who ſuſpected nothing, granted his 
65 «queſt, though with great precaution. Beſides his uſual 
yet guard, he ordered ſome gentlemen to keep always near 
cat, and to have an eye upon him continually. Edward 
vs come into the fields, immediately breathed two or 


ee horſes. Then he called for that lately preſented him, 


; ' Theſe writs of ſummons to the ſheriffs of the counties, to return the 
Wights of the ſhires and burgeſſes, are the firſt writs of this kind that are 
W extant on the Rolls, which made Dr. Brady infer, that they were the 
n At were ever iſſued, and that this parliament in the 49th of Henry 
Nas the firſt to which knights of ſlures and burgeſſes were ſummoned, 
15 truly, ſee the works of Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, and Mr. Hody. It 
% e ſome fatisfaction to the curious reader, to ſee the firſt writs of ſum- 
g as they are extant in Dr. Brady, vol. i. p. 140.“ Mandatum eſt ſin- 
fals vicecomitibus per Angliam quad venire faciant duos milites de lega- 
\ibus & diſcretioribus militihus ſingulorum comitatuum ad regem Lon- 

Wn, in octabis fancti Hillarii,” 
4% Nex baronibus & ballivis portus ſui de Sandwico, ſalutem. Cum pre- 
Fat nobiles regni noſtri tam pro negotio liberationis Edwardi primoge- 
u noſtri quam pro alis communitatem regni noſtti tangentibus ad inſtans 
Flamentum noſtrum quod erit London, in octab, ſancti Hillarii, con- 
, a1 fecimus, ubi veſtra ſicut & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum prceſentia 
0 W indigemus. Vobis mandamus in fide & dilectione quibus nobis 
(4. mt firmiter injungentes, omnibus aliis pretermiflis, mittatis ad nos 
m quatuor de legalioribus & diſeretioribus portus veſtri, Ita quod 
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f it had been uſual, it would have been needleſs to 


This 
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and as if he had a mind to uſe him - gently to his rider, 
walked him at fome diſtance from his guard, being accom- 
panied by the gentlemen who kept cloſe to him; When he 
was Come to a certain place which he had before carefully 
remarked, and which ſeemed proper for his deſign, laying the 
reins on his horſe's neck; and clapping ſpurs to his fides, he 
ſo ſurprized thoſe that attended him, that he was at a good 
diſtance before they were recovered from their aſtoniſhment. 
However, they rid after him till they ſaw a troop of horfe, 
ſent by the earl of Gloceſter, to favor his eſcape. Edward 
being thus freed, joined the carl of Gloceſter, who received 
him with great joy and reſpc&, Nevertheleſs, his view in 
procuring the prince his liberty, was not to re-eſtabliſh the 
arbitrary power uſurped by the King. Accordingly he plainly 
told Edward, he could not promiſe bis aſſiſtance, unleſs he 
would oblige himſelf by oath, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to reſtore the ancient laws, and to baniſh all foreigners from 
about the king's perſon. Edward promiſed and ſwote it, in 
the preſence of teveral barons, and then took the commind 
of the troops raiſed by the earl of Gloceſter. 

Though the carl of Leiceſter was very ſenſible of what 
conſequence the prince's eſcape might be, he pretended to be 
unconcerned at it, and continued as before, to govern in the 
king's name, He iſſued under the great ſeal, all ſuch orders 
as he judged expedient for the good of the ſtate and his own 
intereſt, theſe two things being generally confounded by thoſe 
who hold the reins of the government, 

It would be needleſs to relate here all Leiceſter's precau- 
tions, to ſupport himſelf in his authority, to enrich his friends, 
and to advance his creatures. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, 
that he omitted nothing that might turn to his adyantage, or 
contribute to the battling the deſigns of his enemies ß. All 
this was for his own fake, and with a view to his own in— 
tereſt; but he did one thing very beneficial to the kingdom in 
taking at length from the popes, the pretence, ſo long and 
ſo ſucceſsfully uſed by them, to enrich themſelves at the ex- 
pence of the Engliſh. As he found the people had not for 
the pope the ſame deference as formerly, he ordered a com- 
miſſion to be drawn up, empowering him to renounce in the 
king and prince Edmund's name all pretenfions to the crown 
of Sicily. By virtue of this power, he made an authentic 
renunciation, of which he took care to give the pope notice 
in a letter from the king. | 

Mean time the carl, foreſeeing how fatal prince Edward's 
eſcape might prove to him, cauſed very ſevere orders to be 
publiſhed to all the king's ſubjects to oppoſe to the utmoſt of 
their power, prince Edward, the carl of Gloceiter, and their 
adherents, who were all {tiled traitors to the king and fate, 
But notwithſtanding this, many barons h, officers and ſoldiers, 
came and offered their ſervice to the prince, who, in a ſhort 
time, ſaw himſelf at the head of an army ſuperior to that of 
the confederates. Then it was that affairs began to have a 
new face. The earl of Leiceſter, who a little before, had 
all the forces of the kingdom at his diſpoſal, could not pre- 
vent Edward from becoming maſter of Gloceſter and ſeveral 
other places. He was even forced to give ground to that 
young prince, who followed him from place to place, and to 
uſe all his policy and experience to avoid a battle. As he was 
a very good general, he took timely care to poſt himſelf ſo, 
as to be able to retreat, when he ſhould be hard preſied.. 
Mean while, he ſent repeated orders to his fon Simon, to 
quit the ſiege of Pevenſey, which detained him in Kent, and 
come and reinforce him. Simon obeyed, and with his little 
army began to march with great expedition to join him. But 
as he drew near Eveſham, where his father was encamped, 
Edward having notice of his coming, ſuddenly fell upon him 
with all his forces, and cut in pieccs this little body, which 
could not reſiſt him. 

This victory animating the young prince with freſh ardour, 
he immediately returned to attack the father, before he had 


& ſint ibid. in octab. prædictis, nobiſcum & cum præfatis magnatibus regni 
ee noſtri tractatum & ſuper præmiſſis conſilium inpenſuri. Et hoc, ſicut bo- 
& norem noſtrum & veſtrum, & communem utilitatem regni noſtri diligitis. 
& nullatenus omittatis. Teſte rege apud Weſt. 20. die. Januar.“ 8 

£ He made the king on the zoth of May, write letters to all his tenants in 
capite; and on June 7, to the guardians of the peace, and ſheriffs of every 
county, to prohibit all people in general, from giving any aid or afhſtance, 
to his ſon Edward, the earl of Gloceſter, or any of their contederates. See 
Brady's Appendix, N. 221, 222. 

b The earl of Warren, William de Valence, and Hugh Bigot, who a 
little before had landed in Pembrokeſhire, with a ſtrong party came in te 
him; and alſo John Gifford, the ſecond man to the earl of Gloceſter in 
military affairs, brought a great number of horſe and foot, T. Wikes. 

i T. Wikes ſays, the prince, marching all night, came by break of day 
to Kenelworth, and ſet upon Simon and his men who were then in their 
belts, and killed and took priſoners molt of them, the chicfeſt of whom were 
Robert de Vere, William lord Munchanſy, and Adam of Newmarket, S- 
mon oſcaped into the caſtle, 
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received the news of his ſon's defeat. He ſo deceived the vi- 
gilence of the old general, by this ſudden reſolution, that he 
was very near the enemies, when the earl imagined it was his 
ſon coming to his aid. Leiceſter's ſurprize was ſo great, that 
he could not help ſhowing it. However he put every thing 
in a good poſture of defence, perceiving that a retreat would 
be ſtill more dangerous than a battle. The fight began 
about two in the afternoon, and laſted till night, notwith- 
ſtanding the haſty flight of the Welſh, who deſerted them 
at the very firſt onſet. He ſuſtained however, by his cou- 
rage and conduct, the efforts of Edward, who tought with 
an aſtoniſhing valour, well knowing that the good or ill- 
fortune of his life depended on the ſucceſs of that day. At 
length, after a long reſiſtance on the fide of the barons, the 
earl of Leiceſter and his ſon Henry being ſlain on the ſpot, 
their troops werediſheartened, and the prince obtained a com- 
plete victory k. His joy at this ſucceſs was the greater, as 
during the heat of the battle, he had the ſatisfaction to deliver 
his father from the captivity he had been in ever fince the 


battle of Lewes. The earl of Leiceſter, who durſt not ſuf- 


fer his priſoner out of his ſight, had been ſo cruel as to ex- 
poſe him to the danger of the battle, in which he was wounded 


in the ſhoulder. Nay, it is ſaid he was going to be killed by 


a ſoldier, who knew him not, if an officer had not run to his 
aſſiſtance, upon his crying out to the ſoldier, © Don't kill me, 
* I am Henry of Wincheſter, thy ſovereign.” Edward, 
who was not far from the place, being informed of his father's 
peril, ran thither immediately. He left him to a ſtrong 


guard, and aſking his bleſſing, returned to the battle, that he 


might not loſe ſo precious a time. | 
This battle was fought near Eveſham on the 4th of Au- 
guſt, 1265, fourteen months after the battle of Lewes, 
wherein the king loſt his liberty. The body of the earl of 
Leiceſter being tound among the dead, Roger Mortimer was 
fo inhuman as to mangle it in a barbarous manner. At laſt 
he cut off the head and ſent it to his wite, as a certain token 


of his being revenged of his enemy. Such was the end of 


Leiceſter, who, though a foreigner, found means to make 
himſelf the moſt conſiderable peer in the kingdom, and was 
even ſuſpected of aſpiring to the throne. But of this however 
there is no certain proof, the reports that were ſpread being 
built only on ſuſpicions, and perhaps calumnies. But it 
cannot be denied, that he abuſed his power, and the confidence 
of his friends and collegues. At leaſt he diſcovered by his 
conduct, that he was not ſo great an enemy to arbitrary power, 
as he pretended, when placed at the head of the confederates. 
This is no proof however of his aſpiring to the crown. Cer- 


tainly this earl had noble qualities. If he was like his fa- 


ther in valour and bravery, at leaſt he reſembled him not 
cruelty. He always expreſſed ſo great a regard for the 
monks, that after his death they would have fainted him, 
at any rate, pretending that many miracles were wrought at 
his tomb. A modern hiſtorian aſſures us, he ſaw in an an- 


cient manuſcript ſeveral prayers directed to him as a martyr l. 
This opinion was ſo ſpread among the people, that the pope 


was forced to uſe all his authority to put a ſtop to that ſuper- 
ſtition. However this be, as we are uncertain of the motive 
of the earl's actions, we are no leſs ſo, whether he was more 
worthy of blame than of pity. If in taking up arms againſt 
the king his ſovereign and benefactor, he was ſwayed by 
ambition, one cannot ſufficiently deteſt his ingratitude to a 
prince his brother-in-law, who had loaded him with favours. 
But it he headed the barons ſolely with a view to the good 
of the public, and to free the kingdom from manifeſt oppreſ- 


ſion, doubtleſs there would be ſome, who would not want 


plauſible reaſons to juſtify his conduct. Mean while, with- 
out examining, his motive too cloſely, modern writers, for the 
moſt part inveigh moſt betterly againſt him, and the Engliſh 
Cataline 1s the beſt name they afford him. But this 1s no 
more than what we are to expect from moſt hiſtorians, who 
generally dedicate their works to kings, queens, prime-mi- 
niſters, and favourites. | | 


In this battle were flain, Hugh d' Eſpenſer the juſticiary, Peter de Mont- 


| fort, William de Mandeville, Ralph Baſſet, John de Beauchamp, Roger de 


St, John, Walter de Creppinge, William de York, Robert de Tregor, 
Thomas de Hoſtelee, Guy de Baliol, Roger de Roulce, &c. The priſoners 
were, Guy de Montfort, the earls third fon, John Fitz John, Humphrey 
de Bohun, Henry de Haſtings, John de Veſci, Nicholas de Segrave, Bald- 
win Wake, &. Ann, Waverl. | 

Tyrrel ſays, he had ſeen at the end of a manuſcript in the public library 
at Cambridge, certain prayers directed to him as a faint, with a great many 
rhyming verſes in his praiſe, Vol. II. p. 1052. | 

= On September 14 at Wincheſter, where he came from Worceſter, At 
this parhament were ſummoned the biſhops, abbots, and priors; all the 
great men of the kingdom ; and the wives of the earls, barons and knights, 
that were either {lain, or taken priſoners in the late war. But the biſhops 
of Lincoln, London, Worceſter and Chicheſter, were not ſummoned, becauſe 
they had been too deeply engaged with the barons. This parliament was 
afterwards adjourned to Windſor, and then to Weſtminſter. Ann, Waverl. 


The defeat of the confederates entirely changed the 
of affairs. Thoſe whoa little before were perſecuted, hu. 
perſecutors in their turn. They plagued their enen 
thouſand ways, and made them endure many hardſhip; 


ame 
mies 1 


king, who was naturally revengful and greedy of mas“ 


was extremely 1mpatient to be revenged of thoſe v 


Whey 
1 7 
hg 92 


offended him, and to ſeize their ſpoils, To that end he ca, 
9 (0 


a parliament m, which wholly confiſting of his crc; 
granted him the confiſcation of the eſtates of the rebels. 
city of London was not ſpared. The parliame 


. 
«UG 
Yl 


ot having ge. 


creed that ſhe deſerved to forfeit all her privileges, ſhe n. 


left to the king's mercy, who took away her gates, c. 
magiſtrates, and exacted a large ſum of money ® from the 
Zens, to reſtore again What he had taken from them. T\ 

Ae 


Ane 


23 
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confederate barons ſeeing themſelves expoſed to a rere, 


which probably would have no bounds, were in the gte. 
conſternation, as they ſaw no remedy in their diſtreſs, < 


de Montfort, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, 


tion but he ſhould be one of the firſt attacked, conf 


{ae 
; dingy 
did not queſ. 


! . 
dermo 


the king's hatred to his father and his whole family, In tg 
belief, he endeavoured betimes to gain Richard king of th 
Romans, whom he had in cuſtody in Kenelworth caſtle by 
releaſing him without a ranſom. This example ture i, 


the advantage of ſeveral priſoners of the battle of J. 
who were likewiſe ſet at liberty with the ſame view b 


Keepers). 
Mean time the king was revenging himſelf 


had taken up arms againſt him, by ſeizing their eſtates, v 
he kept to his own uſe, or beſtowed them on his favourites 
Without regarding the conſequences, he entirely gave w 
his paſſion, not confidering, that people reduced to be 


are not far from deſpair. He would have done 
tating the prudent conduct of the earl. of Pemb 
governor, who reſtored to the vanquiſhed barons 
for tear of expoſing the kingdom to freſh tr 


hes, 
Y then 


on thoſe that 
hich 


ay t 
gary 
better in imj. 
roke his fr} 
their eſtatez, 
oubles. Bur 


Henry was not of that character. It was not his fault that he 


fuſing them the leaſt favour. Simon de Montfo 


loſt not the fruits of his ſon's victory over the barons, by re. 


rt, perceiving 


his caſe deſperate, left the caſtle of Kenelworth, with 2 
ſtrong garriſon, and allembling tome remains of his father's 
army, threw hümſelf into the iſle of Axholme in Lincoln- 


ſhire. As it was eaſy to fortify that place, he ſoon put it n 


condition to ſerve for refuge to himſelf and friends. Grea: 


numbers reſorted to him daily, who at length b 
their enemies uncaſy. | 

| 1266 | Whilſt the court was preparing to hin 
quence of this new revolt, the queen arrived 
where ſhe had retired with prince Edmund her 
battle, of Lewes. She was quickly followed 


egan to make 


der the conſe- 
from France, 
ſon, after the 
by a legate\, 


who in a few days convened a ſynod, and ſolemnly excom- 


municated the late carl of Leiceſter and all his 


well dead as alive*, - Clement IV. finding the 


with ſupplying money for the conqueſt of Sicil 
convenient to ſave the honour of the holy fee, w 
{ered by prince Edmund's renunciation. For 
he gave the king notice by his legate, of a bull 
predeceſſor, revoking the grant to the prince 
had kept this bull private, becauſe he was willi 


adherents, 28 


Engliſh tired 


y, thought it! 
hich had {ut-Y 
that purpole] 


of Urban his 


his ſon. Hel 


ng to ſee the 


iflue of a negociation with Charles earl of Anjou, to whom he 
gave this year the inveſtiture of the two Sicilies. Hen, 
who had quitted his pretenſions, only, as forced to it by tie 
earl of Leiceſter during his captivity, could not without te. 


gret ſee himſelf obliged to renounce his hopes. 
not help it, | 


But he could] 


1 
15 


Thus ended at length the affair of Sicily, which had been 
to the popes a fertile ſource of oppreſſions upon the pcop!s 


and clergy of England. If it coſt the Engliſh immenſe ſums, 


they reaped at leaſt this benefit by it, that it ſenſibly leffened 
their good oppinion of every thing that flowed from the court 
of Rome, and taught them to be more upon their guard io 
the future againſt her uſurpations. This is what we {hal 


have occaſion to know more particularly in the ſollowng 


» Whereupon the king appointed two commiſſioners, who, with the fe! 


5 | . ; and 
were to return the extent of the rebels lands, with the names of 9 
ober; and 


of the owners, to himſelf at Wincheſter by the 13th.of Oct 
were to appoint two collectors in every hundred, to collect 
rents. See Brady's appendix, N. 223. 

o Twenty thouſand marks. Ann, de Lond, None of 
into the king's exchequer, but was paid to ſome perſons in 
ſupplied the queen with money, during her abſence beyond 


Except thoſe that were impriſoned in the caſtles of Dover an 
worth, he widow of Hugh le Deſpenſer ſet at liberty all thoſe 


confined in Wallingford caſtle, and retired to Philip Baſſet 
Wikes. 2, 
4 Othobon, Ibid. | 


: zu N embel, 
r At the ſame time a parliament was held at Northampton in Novel" 


wherein all the carl of Leiceſter's adherents were diſinhe 
ford, 
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ens, where we ſhall fee the Engliſh much leſs tractable 
+ regard to the popes. It may be aid, further, that this 
| 5 ir was the principal cauſe of the misfortunes to which 
Ment was expoſed tor ſo many years, and withal, of the 
lid eſtabliſhment of the great charter, which from thence- 
orward was but feebly attacked. Had not Henry been under 
, neceffit) of ſatisfying the avarice of the popes, he would 
bare leſs oppreſſed his ſubjects, and the barons would have 
anted the moſt plauſible pretence of their confederacy. It 
4 very ſtrange, ſo intereſting a fact as the pope's grant to 
EO Edmund ſhould be unknown to the hiſtorians of Naples 
by Sicily. There 1s but one that juſt mentions it, and even 
be is miſtaken in the name of the Engliſh prince, to whom 
be lars the pope would have given Sicily. Villani, an hifto- 
an of note, recites the pope's ſpeech to the cardinals, to in- 
auce them to approve af his deſign to inveſt Charles of Anjou 
with the two Siciljes. In this harangue, the pontiff repre- 
FE (nts to them, all the injuries ſuftained by the church from 
| Manfred, the neceſſity of deſtroying the houſe of Swabia, and 
| the advantages which would accrue to the church, if theſe 
E kingdoms were given to a prince who was able to undertake 
her defence. One would think, this was a very natural occa- 
| fon, to mention the endeavours of his predeceſfors to de- 
Amrone the uſurper, by the King of England's affiſtance, in 
| giving the crown ot theſe kingdomss to one of his ſons. 
| Pur he ſays not a word of the matter. What therefore can 
be inferred from this filence of the pope, and the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian hiſtorians, but that the court of Rome never 
feally intended to procure that crown for prince Edmund, and 
that her ſole aim was to drain England of money, under ſo fri- 
| volous a pretence? | 
as Montfort's retreat to the iſle of Axholme, might be 
attended with ſuch conſequences as required prevention, 
prince Edward was lent with an army into thoſe parts. It 
vas not eaſy to diſlodge the mal- contents from a place ſo 
| ſtrongly fortified both by nature and art. However, the 
| priace failed not to accomplith it. After an obſtinate de- 
| jence the beſieged were conſtrained to ſurrender on condition 
their lives and limbs were ſpared. As to their eſtates, it 
vas agreed they ſhould ſubmit to the judgment of the king 
| of the Romans, and prince Edward. The capitulation being 
foned, Montfort was brought to the King, and found a pow- 
| etul mediator in the king of the Romans. This prince af- 
| firmed, that after the battle of Eveſham, the garriſon of 
Kenelworth would have murdered him, if Montfort had not 
| hindered it at the peril of his own life. Then he cntreated 
ie king to pardon him, in confideration of his having gene- 
rouſly releaſed him without a ranſom. It is ſaid, Henry 
$ moved with Montfort's good offices to the king his brother, 
| was incliced to reſtore him to favour, if the earl of Glocet- 
n. ter had not boldly oppoſed it. As it was neceſſary to keep 
far with Gloceſter, as well as with the king of the Romans, 
it was reſolved in council, that Montfort ſhould have liberty 
to depart the kingdom, and the king ſhould grant him a 
yearly penſion of five hundred marks *, provided he deliver- 
el up Kenelworth-caſtle, But it was not in his power to 
| perform this condition, becauſe the garriſon refuſed to obey 
him. All the other rebels in Axholme were pardoned, upon 
| their ſwearing, never more to bear arms againſt the king: 
| i 0ath which was afterwards very ill kept. This affair be- 


kemed fatisfied with his lot. But ſhortly after, whether out 
ot inconſtancy, or becauſe he had not wherewithal to ſubſiſt, 
he joined with certain pyrates of the Cinque-Ports, who gave 
bim the command of their ſhips, with which he plundered, 


en without diſtinction, all the merchantmen that came in his 


=. As it plainly appeared, that the inhabitants of the 
ms, nque-ports countenanced theſe pyracies, the king ſent 
nel bruce Edward to chaſtiſe them. But the prince found means 
burt e reduce them to their duty, without uſing forcet, by pro- 
: or ing them a general pardon, and the confirmation of their 
all 
wing Four hundred pounds of ſilver, from the revenues of the earldom of 


ticeſter. 


ants of Winchelſea, wherein great numbers were ſlain and drowned, and 
R lr leader, Henry Pehune, taken, whom Prince Edward ordered immedi- 
ly to be hanged, but was perſuaded by Gilbert de Clare to ſpare his life, 
wr obert earl of Ferrars was taken at Cheſterfield, and ſent priſoner to 
ndfor caſtle. T. Wikes. 
% It ſeems the prince, when he came up with the rebels between Farn- 
ih and Alton, haſtily leaped over a ditch or trench which ſurrounded their 
yy and his forces not being able to follow him preſcntly, he was obliged 
0 icht thus hand to hand with Adam. Ibid. | 
: l. Wikes ſays, he ſent him in chains to Windſor caſtle, there to keep 
4 errars company, ; 
ie, guſt 24. In this parliament the king confirmed the charter of li- 
ay and demanded the tenths of the revenues of the clergy, for three 


TL 


Vear 


«© Theſe articles were called Dictum de Kenelworth, and were to be put 


ing over, the kingdom enjoyed great tranquility. Montfort 


The Annals of Waverley ſay, Edward had an engagement with the in- 
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privileges, for which they renewed their ſealty to the king. 

How ſucceſsful ſoever the king's arms might be, peace 
could not be ſaid to be fully reſtored to the kingdom, ſince 
Kenelworth-caſtle was ſtill in the hands of the mal-contents. 
There was likewiſe in the northern counties, a troop of arm- 
ed men, who obliged the king to ſend againſt them Henry, 
eldeſt ſon of the King of the Romans. This young prince 
made ſuch ſpecd that he furprized the rebels, and killing the 
greateſt part, diſperſed the reſt, He could not however ſeize 
the ring leaders u, who joining with other mal- contents, and 
particularly thoſe of Axholme, became maſters of the iſle 
of Ely in Cambridgeſhire. From thence they made conti- 
nual inroads into the neighbouring countries, committing 
great ravages. | | 

At the ſame time, another rebel Adam [de Gurdun, ] tak- 
ing up arms in Hampſhire, Edward marched into thoſe parts, 
where he had occaſion to give ſenſible proofs of his courage 
and generoſity. In a battle with the rebels, Adam, who was 
ſtrong and valiant, attacked the prince, and obliged him to 
uſe all his dexterity and valour. The ſingle combat was not 
interrupted, till Adam being down on the ground, was 
forced to yield himſelf prifoner to the prince v. This act 
of bravery in Edward was immediately followed by another 
of generoſity, which gained him no leſs honour. Without 
ſuffering himſelf to be tranſported with a defire of revenge 
upon a man who had put him in fo great danger, he gene- 
rouſly gave him life and liberty, Adam ſenfibly touched, as 
he ought, with this favour, ſerved him faithfully ever at— 
ter 

The garriſon of Kenelworth was become ſo formidable, 
and withal ſo odious, by their outrages committed in the 
neighbouring country, that the king's council reſolved the 
caſtle ſhould be inveſted and the fiege of Ely deferred. The 
king was extremely incenſed with the governor of Kenel- 
worth for inſolently cutting off the hand of a herald, ſent to 
ſummon him to ſurrender. His defire to puniſh him, made 
him reſolve to go in perſon to this fiege, imagining: his pre- 
ſence would ftrike the greater terror into the beficged. But 
they defended themſelves fo ſtoutly, that after a fix months 
fiege there was no appearance of forcing them to capitulate, 
This vigorous refiſtance cauſed the ſiege to be turned into a 
blockade. Mean time, the king continued in the town, of 
which he was maſter, expecting that hunger would compel 
the garriſon to ſurrender. - : 

[1267] During the blockade, Henry called a parliament 
at Kenelworth?, to confider of means to reduce the rebels of 
Ely, by offering them an caſy compoſition, or by force, in 
caſe they rejected the offer, To that end the parliament drew 
up certain articles, containing the terms on which the king 
was to grant a general pardon*- Theſe terms were very mo- 
derate, conſidering the preſent circumſtances. To have poſ- 
ſeſſion of their eſtates again, ſome were to pay five years 
value, ſome three, others but one. But whether the mal- 
contents could not depend upon the king's word, or thought 
thele conditions, too hard, they refuſed to accept them. 
They even took occaſion from thence to increaſe their out- 
rages, and had the boldneſs to make an excurfion as far. as 
Norwich, from whence they carried away above twenty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling *. _ | 

Thoſe of Kenelworth, though cloſcly blocked up, and 
forced to cat their horſes, rely ing on the aſſiſtance promiſed 
by Simon de Montfort, held out ſo long a fiege with an in— 
vincible reſolution. At length, when they could withſtand 
no longer the hunger by which they were pretled, ſeeing no 


likelihood of affiſtance, they capitulated to deliver up tae 


caſtle, in caſe they were not relieved within forty days. 
Mean time, they were to be turniſhed with proviſions. The 
term being expired, they came out of the caſtle fo pale and 
meager, that it could not be conceived, that a garriſon in 10 
wretched a condition ſhould have the affurance to demand 
ſuch a capitulation ®, | 


in execution by perſons nominated by the king and barons aſſembled in par- 
lament ; and it any conteſt aroſe, Othohon the pope's legate, and Henry, 
ſon to Richard king of the Romans, were to be joined to them. Theſe 
perſons were, the biſhops of Bath, Worceſter, Exeter, St. David's; Ro- 
ger de Sumeri, Robert Waleran, Alan de la Souche ; the carls of Gloceſ- 
ter, Clare, Hereford; John de Baliol, Philip Baſſet, Warin de Baſſenge- 
burne. This decree or ſtatute of Kenelworth is to be ſeen at large in a ma- 
nuſeript copy in the Cottonian library, and in Tyrrel, p. 1064, 1065. It 
was publiſhed in the camp before Kenelworth, Oct. 31. 

2 They did the ſame by the town of Cambridge in their return to Ely, 
carrying away not only ſeveral Jews, but alſo the richeſt of the towntmen, 
whom they kept priſoners, till they would ranſom themſelves at exorbitant 
rates, T. Wikes, 
The king beſtowed this ſtrong caſtle, which was forfeited to him by 
the late earl of Leiceſter, upon earl Edmund his fecond ſon, whom he had 
created ſome time before earl of Derby, upon the attainder of Robert de 
Ferrars. T. Wikes, Rymer's Feed, T. i. p. 830, 
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The taking of Kenelworth, and the hopes of ſpecdily re- 
ducing the rebels of Ely, made the king forget his paſt miſ- 
fortunes, as well as his ſon's engagement for him, with the 
earl of Gloceſter. Edward himſelf, though more particular- 
ly concerned, by reaſon of his oath, was more intent upon 
reducing the mal-contents of Ely to the king's obedience, 
than upon executing his promiſes. The earl of Gloceſter ob- 
ſerved with extreme regret, that as the king's affairs proſper- 
ed, the father and ſon a&ed with leſs moderation, and were 
more ready to ſtretch the prerogative royal beyond the bounds 
preſcribed by the laws. What he had done for the king and 
prince, was not ſo much to enlarge the royal power, as to 
prevent the earl of Leiceſter from paving his way to the 
throne. This was very evident, from the oath he required 
from prince Edward. The king's conduct, who was return- 
ing to his former courſes, convincing him that if the mal- 
contents were once reduced, it would be very difficult to 
confine the ſovereign within the bounds of an authority 11- 
mited by the laws, he thought it neceſſary to oppole his pro- 
greſs in time. Thus reſolved, he retired to his own eſtate 
on the borders of Wales, where he made a league with Lew- 
ellyn, and ſome neighbouring barons. After this, he ſent 
word to the mal-contents of Ely, that he would endeavour 
to relieve them. 

His abſence and preparations could not but give ſome um- 
brage to the court. Nevertheleſs as he concealed his defigns 
under the pretence of a quarrel with Mortimer, he till left 
room to doubt of the motives of his armament. Mean time, 
though policy and good ſenſe required that the king ſhould 


try to give ſome ſatisfaction to ſo conſiderable a lord, all his 


thoughts were engroſſed about means to reduce the rebels of 
Ely; not ſo much to reſtore the public tranquility, as out 
of impatience to render himſelf more abſolute than ever. He 
plainly perceived he could not attain his ends, whilſt a body 
of rebels were in arms in the midſt of his dominions. Where- 
fore he convened a parliament, to take meaſures about quel- 
ling the mal-contents. The ear! of Gloceſter's refuſal to 
be preſent, made the king uneaſy, who ſent ſome lords to 
admoniſh him to come and take his ſeat. Theſe lords found 
the earl very buſy in raiſing an army, and as they ſhewed 
their ſurpriſe at it, he told them for their ſatisfaction, that 
the troops were deſigned againſt Mortimer his enemy. Nay, 
he ſcrupled not to give a writing under his own ſeal, where- 
by he engaged never to bear arms againſt the king®. By this 
means, he removed all ſuſpicions that were entertained of 
him. This fear being vaniſhed, the king and parliament 
thought of nothing but how to befiege Ely, the only thing 
that ſtill gave them any diſturbance, The reſolution that 
was taken, of vigorouſly puſhing the ſiege, furniſhing the 
king with a plauſible pretence to demand an aid, the par- 
liament granted him a very confiderable ſupply s. Although 
the legate had not the ſame reaſons, he preſſed the clergy, 
however to grant the ſame aid to the pope. This unfeaſon- 
able demand extremely provoked the prelates. They not 
only retuſed to comply, but committed to writing the reaſons 
of their denial, which were not much for the honour of the 
court of Rome. | 

As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the king took the 
field at the head of his army. He advanced as far as Cam- 
bridge, where he halted to ſummon the rebels of Ely to re- 
turn to their duty. But their anſwer plainly diſcovered, they 
were not eafily to be frightened. This reſolution, and the 
fituation of the iſle of Ely, which had formerly very much 
embarraſſed William the Conqueror, abated his warlike ar- 


dour, and cauſed him to wait“ the coming of his ſon, who 


was then at York f. | 

Whilſt the king was at Cambridge, the earl of Gloceſter 
neaded the army, raiſed on his own lands, and in Wales, 
He forthwith marched towards London, and with that ex- 
pedition, that he entered the city before they had time to 
kinder him, and even before they knew whether he acted for 
or againſt the King. It is however probable, the magiſtrates 
and principal citizens were not ignorant of his deſigns. Be 
this as it will, the carl, leaving every one to make his own 
conjectures, approached the Tower, the cuſtody whereof was, 


He exhorted the king in the ſame writing, to remove foreigners from his 
perſon, to cauſe the Oxtord-provifions to be obſerved, and to perform his 
promites to him at Eveſham. W. Riſh, 

The tenths of the goods of all eceleſiaſtical and religious perſons, for 
m_ years; except the templars, hoſpitallers, and Ciſtercians. An Wa- 
verl. 

> At Meng gy where 5 ee. after having in vain endeavoured to 
reduce the iſle, water, with ſhips, got together f '1 v1 
Yarmouth, and . T. Wikes, N abu Broan 

t Employed in reducing John de Veſci, one of the diſinherited barons, 
who had raifed ſome forces in the north, and recovered his caſtle of Alnwick, 

and other lands adjacent, T. Wikes. | | reals 


be truſted in the hands of a forcigner, much leſs an 


was to oblige them to the better performance of th/;; 


by the king, committed to the legate. He ſummoneg ic. 


to deliver it up immediately, alledging, it was not a ;,,@ 
7 2 * 01 ty 

. . . . ces. 
ſiaſtic. The legate, ſurprized at this unexpected ſum... 
made a ſhow of defending himſelf, But as he wane g.“ 
viſions, and the earl had ſtrictiy forbid the ſending ;, 
. . 1 8 n «ny 

he was quickly conſtrained to ſurrender. As ſoon a; 8 ef 
was maſter of the Tower, he was not ſo careful to c. 
his deſigns. Beſides, as feveral of the mal-contenr;: A 
7 


joined him, it was viſible, his intention was not to 008 
the king's intereſt. At length, he pulled off the maſk, a 
publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring he had taken uy ary, , 
obtain ' reaſonable terms for the mal-contents. More, 
he complained of the king and prince, affirming, his « 2 
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miſes. Surpriſed at this treſh revolt, Henry {ent relle, 
orders to his ſon, to join him immediately, being in continue 
fear of an attack. He did not think hunſelf in a con. 
to come off with honour in an affair of this nature, it nd 
to a battle. Theſe orders meeting the prince in his ret 
from the north, where he had finiſhed his affairs obliged bi 


to march with all ſpeed to the king's relief“. 


+. 


ai 


ter terms than he had reaſon to expect. He was not gl; 
forgiven, upon laying down his arms, but had the fatisf1&ign 
alſo to get the city of London included in his pardon, which 
otherwiſe would doubtleſs have been ſeverely puniſhed. H. 
would fain have procured the ſame favour for the rebels gf 
Ely, but the king and prince being inexorable, he was forced 
to abandon their intereſts. | | 
This affair being ended more happily than there was room 
to expect, Edward approached the ifle of Ely. As the male. 
contents had no proſpect of relief, they choſe to ſurrender, 
before they were reduced to extremity. The only condition 
granted them, was the ſaving their lives and limbs. Thus 
were extinguiſhed the troubles that had for five years difturh. 
ed the kingdom. | | 
Henry, having an army ready, reſolved to correct the ij. 
ſolcnce of the prince of Wales, who, during the late trouble 
had affiſted the rebels. To this end he advanced as far as] 
Montgomery, where Lewellyn ſent embaſſadors to fue for 
peace. His offer to pay the king thirty-two thouſand marks, | 
and do homage for his principaliry, was an inducement ! 
hearken to his propoſals. But, beſides what he had offered, 
he was obliged to deliver up certain caſtles, convenient for 
the king. 
[ 1268 ] The peace of the kingdom being thus reſtored, the 
king ſummoned a parliament, where Ottobon the legate was 
preſent. He informed the aſſembly that the pope was reſolved 
to publiſh a cruſade in all the chriſtian ſtates, and took oc- 
caſion from thence to exhort the Engliſh to contribute ther 
money and perſons towards the expedition, the ſole cn 


whereof, was the glory of God, and the good of the church. Wirth: 


The tranquility England began to enjoy, cauied great nv: 
bers to engage in the undertaking, eſpecially, when they 17h 
prince Edward, and Henry ſon of the king of the Romans, 
receive the croſs at the hands of the legate. The caris 0: 
Warwick and Pembroke, and above a hundred and twenty 
knights, followed the example of the two princes, beſides 
an infinite multitude of perſons of inferior quality. LM 
legate having no farther buſineſs in England, retunçd d 
Rome, and the king of the Romans took his third jourief] 
to Germany. | 


1 3 — Fa ? 7 7 2 he 
Whilſt the croiſes were preparing for their voyage, © 
; « 


£ They were called then, The Diſinherited. 1 we 

b Bringing along with him thirty thouſand men from Scotland, anc th 
north of England. M. Weſt. | 1 

i The earls of Boulogne and St. Paul brought him two hundred Km " 
with their retinue : and an army of Gaſcons came up the vcr with levers 
large ſhips, well fitted and armed, Ib, | 

k In the mean time the earls party in London went and plu 2 
and Surry, and brought great ſtore of proviſions into the city; and = Ws 
ble ſpoiled the king's palace at Weſtminſter, breaking the very ts ol 
and doors; and either killed, or drowned in the Thames, all tote te) 
pected, T. Wikes, 
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aſſembled a parliament at Marlborough, where a body 


oy utes were enacted, which make a confiderable figure 
oh the laws of England !. 


Betore WC procced to the events of the next year, it will 


be neceflary to take notice of the death of pope Clement IV. 
which was followed by a vacancy of three years. It was alſo 
bis VAT that the famous battle near the lake of Celano was 
cht, between Charles of Anjou, the new king of Sicily, 
Conradin fon of the emperor Conrade. Young Con- 
din having the misfortune to be vanquiſhed and taken 
iſoner, Charles was ſo cruel as to cauſe his head to be 


| l 
truck ol. 


The cruſade was not only publiſhed in England, but alſo 


zn al the chriſtian ſtarcs, and particularly in France. St. Lewis 
{ * 


to command: The ill ſucceſs of his expedition into 
Foypt, not cooling his zeal, he had never ceaſed, fince his 
8. 


| --rurn, to think of means to carry war once more into the 
(e 


country of the infidels. Prince Edward's taking the croſs, 
ut Lewis in hopes of better ſucceſs, if he could perſuade 


bim to join him. To that purpoſe, he defired him to come 
|. Paris, where he communicated to him his project. Edward 
hed for nothing more than to join forces with fo powerful 


4 prince, and to command under him. But he intimated to 


him, that he could not be ready ſoon enough, tor want of 
money for the voyage. Lewis, glad to find there was no 
| ther objeCtion, lent him thirty thouſand marks, for which 
Edvard mortgaged to him the revenues of Bourdeaux for 
bren years. This agreement being made, Edward returned 
into England. The king his father had now aſſembled a par- 
ſament, which granted him a twentieth of the moveables of 
| the kingdom, part whereof was to be employed towards the 


charges of the prince's expedition. 


Before Edward was ready for his departure, the king of the 


pomans arrived with a new wife, he had married in Germany 
not ſo much for her riches as her beauty ®. 


1269 A little before the departure of the croiſes, Henry 


cared the relics of Edward the Confeſſor, for which he had a 
| articular veneration, to be removed. This ceremony, to. 
E which all the conſiderable men of the kingdom were invited, 
vas performed with great pomp. The ſhrine of the ſaint, 
L:dorned with precious ſtones, was carried on the ſhoulders 
| of the king himſelf, and his brother the king of the Ro- 
I mans, with the princes, and chief lords, and placed in the 
Lier church of Weſtminſter, which was juſt finiſhed, and 


rendered the moſt ſtately church then in Europe, 
| [1270] The calm England enjoyed for ſome time, was like 


(to be difturbed by the ſuſpicions the earl of Gloceſter enter- 
aned of prince Edward: the earl not believing the prince 


ws heartily reconciled to him, kept from court, and always 
ound ſome excuſe to be abſent from the parliaments, This 


behaviour made the king very uneaſy, who was afraid the earl 


had ſtill a defign to break the peace. But the king of the 
Romans freed him from his fears, by procuring a perfect re— 
conciliation between the two enemies P. | 
Whilſt thefe things paſſed in England, the king of France 
atered his defign. Inſtead of going directly to the Holy 
Land, according to his firſt intention, he failed to Africa, at 
Fitz inſtance of Charles king of Sicily, his brother, who was 
! variance with the King of Tunis. He expected the African 


vince to pay him the ſame tribute as his predeceffors had paid 
Wo the emperor, with all the arrears that were due. To ſup- 
port theſe pretenſions. Lewis landed his army in Africa, and 
Ws preparing to beſiege Tunis: but the Mooriſh king choſe 


Rather to promiſe what was demanded than hazard the loſs of 
lis dominions. 


| Lewis was failed for Africa when Edward departed from 


* tranſtation was performed on the 1 3th of October, as marked in the 
* T. Wikes. Wy; 

„ ei) remarkable accident happened this year, which, though it is of a 
n nature, may be worth mentioning, A ſuit had been long depending 
den John earl of Warren and Surrey, and Alan lord Zouche, concerning 
+ an manor ; which coming to a trial before the king's juſtices in Weſt- 
Maden there happened to paſs very reproachful language between the 
An ie ſaid baron; and they at laſt came to blows, inſomuch that the earl 
dus tollowers, being privately armed, ſet upon the lord Zouche and Ins 
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Portſmouth to take the princeſs his ſpouſe at Bourdeaux 
from whence they went and embarked at Aigues Mortes, 
where their flect waited for them. They joined the king 
of. France before Tunis, where he was ſtaying for the 
performance of the treaty with the Moors. How urgent ſo- 
ever Edward was to perſuade him to continue his voyage to 
Paleſtine, he could not prevail with him to ſtir before he had 
received full ſatisfaction from the king of Tunis. As Ed- 
ward was not concerned in that affair, he reſolved to paſs the 
winter in Sicily, with defign to proceed for the Holy Land 
in the beginning of the ſpring. He had ſcarce left the coaſts 
of Africa, when the peſtilence broke our in the camp of 
the French, and raged in ſuch a manner that it not only 
wept away the ſoldiers, but alſo rhe principal officers : the 
King himſelf being at laſt ſeized with it, reſigned his breath 
in the arms of his eldeſt fon Philip, who thought only of re- 
turning to France. | 

Though by Lewis's death Edward loſt all hopes of making 
any great progreſs in Paleſtine, he continued his voyage, and 
arrived there according to his vow 4, Mean time, Philip's 


return to France giving him ſome cauſe to fear for Guiznne, - 


he reſolved to fend thither his coufin Henry, fon of the king 
of the Romans, to watch the motions of the French. The 
voung prince poſting to Bourdeaux, paſſed through Viterbo, 
a city in the pope's dominions, where he had a mind to make 
ſome ſtay, which coſt him his life. Guido de Montfort, fon 
to the late carl of Leiceſter, being then at that place, and 
ſeeing the prince go into a church, followed him and mur- 
dered him before the high alter, in revenge to his father's 
death, who was flain in the battle of Eveſham, But the mur- 
derer's pretence to vindicate this infamous action could nor 
be more unjuſt, ſince neither this prince, nor his father the 
king of the Romans, were preſent at that battle, being then 
both under confinement v. 

[1271]. Edward's progreſs in the Holy Land was not great. 
However with the few troops he had, he let the Saracens fee 
what they were to expect from him, in caſe he came to be 
aſſiſted with more forces. His valour, fame, and the reputa- 
tion of king Richard his great uncle, who had performed ſuch 
famous exploits in that country, ſo terrified the infidels, that, 


to free themſelves from their fears, they ſent an aſſaſſin to diſ- 


patch him. The villain, under colour of ſettling a correſ- 
pondence between Edward and the governor of Joppa, who 
feigned a defire to turn Chriſtian, found means to be admit— 
ted into the prince's preſence, and frequently to diſcourſe with 
him. Ar laſt, one day as he was alone in his chamber *, 
he was juſt going to ſtab him with a dagger in the belly, if 
Edward had not warded off the blow with his arm, where he 
received a dangerous wound. The affafſin, enraged at this 
diſappointment, was about to repeat his blow with greater 
violence, but Edward gave him ſuch a kick on the breaſt 
that he beat him down backward, and leaping upon him at 
the ſame time wreſted the dagger out of his hand and killed 
him immediately. The prince's wound was much more dan— 
gerous than it appeared to be, by reaſon the dagger was poi- 
toned. The wound beginning to gangrene, made all deſpair 
of a cure, but happily for him there was then in the army 
a ſkilful ſurgeon, who delivered him from the danger. 
Some affirm, he owed his life to the tender love of Eleonora 
his ſpouſe, who ventured to fuck the venom out of the 
wound : but this circumſtance is mentioned by no author of 


that time t. This princeſs was brought to bed at Acres of 


a daughter called Joan d'Acres from the place of her birth, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe days. 

Whilſt Edward was in Paleſtine, Theobald, archdeacon of 
Leige, who attended him thither, received the news of his 


eldeft ſon in open court, and wounded them both. After which baſe action, 
he fled to his caſtle of Rygate in Surrey, and ſtood upon his defence, bur 
prince Edward was ſent with ſome forces to reduce him to obedience : and 
at laſt he was fined five thouſand pounds to the king, and two thoutand to the 
lord Zouche and his ſon. T. Wikes, p. 91. Ann. Waverl. p. 225. Mat. 
Weſtm. SE TION. 
'4 He was ſo bent upon going, that when he was diſſuaded from it in Sicily, 
he ſmote his breaſt and ſwore, By the blood of God, though all ſhall deſert 
&« me, yet will I go to Acon, if I am attended only by Fowen my groom.” 
W. Riſh. ; : 
r This murder was committed March 31. Both his coufin-germans, Si- 
mon and Guido, are {aid to have a hand in this murder, See Rymer's Feed, 
tom. i. p. 870. Henry's body was brought over the next year into England, 
and buried in the monaſtery of Hayles, in Gloceſterſnire, founded by king 
Richard his father: his heart was depoſited in Weſtminſter abbey, in a gol- 


den cup, near St, Edward's ſhrine. T. Wikes. 


s He came to him with letters, and pretending to have ſome great ſecret, 
every perſon was put out of the room. W. Riſh, T. Wikes. : 
t Tyrrel obſerves, that Camden, in his Britannia (in Middleſex,) is the 


firſt that mentions it, and from him Speed has tranſcribed it in his Chroni- 


cle. Both of them quote Rodericus Toletanus; but that archbiſhop, as he 

ſays himſelf, finiſhed his hiſtory in the year 1243, twenty Fears before this 
ei happened. 
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election to the papal throne. He ſet out immediately for 
Rome, where he aſſumed the name of Gregory XV. 

1272] Edward's army daily diminiſhed, either by fickneſsor 
battles with the Saracens, without any hopes of fupplies from 
France or elſewhere. This conſideration obliged him, though 
with-great reluctance, to propoſe to the ſultan a truce, which 
after a ſhort negotiation, was concluded for ten years, ten 
months, and ten days, both parties being to Keep what they 
poſſefſed. Nothing detaining Edward any longer in Paleſtine, 
he embarked his troops, and ſet ſail for England *. 

During his abſence, the king his father enjoyed à perfect 
tranquility, which was diſturbed only by the death of the 
king of the Romans, his brother. It is faid this prince's 
grief for the tragical death of his ſon threw him into a fit of 
ſickneſs, which laid him in his grave. Edmund, his other 
ſon, ſucceeded him as earl of Cornwal, with which title he 
was inveſted by the king his uncle x. | | 

Shortly after, there was a ſedition at Norwich, occaſioned 
by a quarrel between the citizens and monks, in which the 
cathedral and monaſtery adjoining were reduced to aſhes by 
the townſmen. Henry, reſolving to puniſh this riot, went 
in perſon to Norwich, where he cauſed the offenders to be 
hanged 7, In returning to London, he was ſeized at St. Ed- 
mundſbury with a Janguiſhing diſtemper, which not ſeeming 
dangerous, hindered him not from continuing his journey to 


London. Burt his ſickneſs encreaſing after his arrival, he died 


in a few days, aged fixty-fix years, whereof he had reigned 
fiſty-ſix, and twenty days. He ordered that his body ſhould 
be interred near the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, in the 
abbey church of Weſtminſter, where this tomb (with his 
ſtatue in braſs) is ſtill to be ſcen *. | 

This prince's character ſo viſibly appears in all the circum— 
ſtances of his life, that it will be needleſs to draw it more 
fully. His narrow genius, his cafineſs to be governed by 
proud and ſelf-intereſted counſellors, his inconſtant and capri— 
cious temper, and the notions of arbitrary power inſtilled in- 
to him from his youth, were the real cauſes of the troubles 
which diſturbed his reign. Too weak when there was oc- 
caſion for ſteadineſs, and too haughty when it was neceflary 
to ſtoop and accommodate himſelf to the times, he ſeemed to 
ſtudy inceflantly to act contrary to his own intereſts. No- 
thing can be ſaid of his courage, fince he never gave any 
ſenſible proof of it. But he may juſtly be commended for 
his continence, and averſion to every thing that looked like 
cruelty, being always ſatisfied with puniſhing the rebels in 
their purſes, when he might have ſpilt their blood on the 
ſcaffold. He was exceſhvely greedy of money, but it was to 
ſquander it away fo idly, that the vaſt ſums he levied upon 
his ſubjects made him never the richer. How preſſing ſo- 
ever his neceſſities were, he could not help laviſhing his mo- 
ney upon his favourites, not confidering the great difficulty to 
obtain aids from his parliament. This profuſeneſs, and the 
immenſe ſums fruitleily employed in the unfortunate affair of 
Sicily, were the principal. cauſes of the mortifications and 
diſgraces he was expoſed to during the whole courſe of his 
We. 

Four things eſpecially render this reign remarkable : the 
firſt is, the readineſs wherewith the barons in league againſt 
king John returned to the obedience of their young ſovereign, 
the moment they thought their privileges out of danger. 'The 
ſecond is, the patience of the barons for above forty years, 
though the little regard Henry ſhowed them, and the conti- 
nual breaches of his oaths, gave them but too much cauſe to 
complain. In the third place it 1s. to be obſerved, that to the 
troubles which diſtracted this reign, the Engliſh are indebted 
for the liberties and privileges they ſtill enjoy. at this day, If 


the barons of thoſe days had been more paſhve, it may be 


very juſtly ſuppoſed that the two charters of king John would 
] It their revolt proved 
in the end fatal to themſelves, at leaſt it was beneficial to their 


v This year a parliament was held at London, in January, wherein the 
difinherited were reſtored to their eſtates. Ann, Waverl. 

„ During Edward's abſence, about Auguſt 1, died John his eldeſt fon, a 
child of great beauty and wit for his age; he was buried in the abbey-church 
of Weſtminſter, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. T. Wikes. 

* Richard king of the Romans died at Berkhamſted, on the 2d of April: 
his body was buried at the abbey of Hayles, but his heart at the priory of 
Rowley, ſounded by him, in the ſuburbs of Oxford, for the Ciſtercian 
monks. W. Riſn. M. Weſtm. T. Wikes. 

y They were drawn at horſes tails to the gallows, and there hanged, and 
their bodies burnt, W. Riſhanger. The citizens of Norwich were fined 
three thouſand marks of ſilver, for rebuilding the church and monaſtery ; and 
were befides forced to buy a golden cup, weighing ten pounds of gold, 
and the value of one hundred pounds of filver, in the room of one of the 


ſame weight belonging to the monaſtery, that was melted in the flames. Ibid. 


15 He dicd on the 16th of November, 1272. In the year 1281, his ſon 
king Edward adorned his tomb with ſeveral curious ſtones brought from be- 
yond fea. Walfing. 

W. Riſhanger ſays, he was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and well ſet ; 
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„ que erant in manu ejus, 


poſterity, ſince the kings, ſucceſſors of Henry; dreadine 
expoſe themſelves to the like dangers, durſt not Ay mn 
venture to revoke theſe charters, which are the bags 18 
foundation of the liberty of the Engliſh. According. ha 
had time to be ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed by degrees, tha; het 
was no annulling them. Let the earl of Leiceſter be 
claimed againſt never ſo much, let him be called impious bo 
wicked for daring to take up arms againft his ſfovercip; 1 
leaſt it muſt be confeſſed, that his ambition has pete 1 
happy effects for the whole Engliſh nation. The Ns 
markable thing is, the tyranny of the Roman pontif}; 4 
abuſing their power, treated the clergy of England wah I 
conceivable rigour. 1 ſhould add here an article of 19 15 
importance, I mean the origin of the houſe of Commons :; 
the thing were not liable to ſo many diſputes. "0 

Of nine children Henry III. had by Eleanora of Prgy.... 
his wife, only two ſons and two daughters ſurvived him .d. 
reſt dying in their infancy bv. Edward his eldeſt fon i. 1. 
ſucceſſor. Edmund his ſecond ſon, after a vain expecty,. | 
of the crown of the two Sicilies which the pope had fAattong 
him with, was earl of Lancaſter, Leiceſter and Herb: 
of Monmouth, and high ſteward of England. Marg us 
his eldeſt daughter, was married at nine years of age to e 
ander III. king of Scotland, to whom ſhe left but one 42 
ter of her own name, wife of Eric king of Norway. By thi 
marriage came a princeſs of the ſame name, of whon ] 
ſhall have occafion to ſpeak in the following reign, Bear, 
ſecond daughter to Henry, was married to John de Dreuz 
duke of Bretagne e. k, 
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HAVING largely treated of Scutage in the laſt coin. not 
I proceed now to Tallage. There were two forts of tallag 
one paid to the king, the other to a ſubordinate lord. Thi 
tallage rendered to the king, was raiſed upon his demeſys 
eſcheats, and wardthips, and upon the burghs and towns 
the realm. In elder times it was called Donum and Af; 
Donum was a general word, and uſed with great latitud: 
When it was paid out of knight's fees, it was Scutage 
when by towns and Burghs, it was Tallage ; when our o 
lands which were not of military tenure, it ſigniſied Hidage; 
ſo that Donum ſignified in general, according as it was appli 
ed, either Aid, Scutage, or Tallage. In thele ſenſes the = | 
Donum ſeems to have been uſed in the reign of king Stephes, 
and in the beginning of Henry II. In the ſuccceding ting, 
Donum came to be uſed chiefly for Tallage. Tallage wa 
alſo called Aſſiſa. The word Aſſiſa fignified, among othe 
things, an Aſſeſſment. It is uſed for the common charge Or 


N 


aſſeſſment made upon a county for defaults, and other amerce- 


ments. The county of Berks was charged with thirty 
ſhillings and three pence “de commune affifa” of that coun- 
ty, for defaults. Mag. Rot. 19 Hen. I. Thoſe manors d 
lands were properly talliable to the king, which he had in h 
own hands. Hence tallages are commonly ſtyled “ tallag 
© mancriorum et terrarum regis quæ tunc erunt in manu ei 
6e tallagi dominicorum,” and the like. Under the terns 
were comprehended the King 
eſcheats and wardihips ; for the king held them “ ranquan 
* in dominico.” And in fact the king's eſcheats and ward 
{ſhips were wont to be tallaged, when tallage was alt 
upon his demeſnes. Moreover, fome ſerjeanties of an iguob 
and inferior kind, and ſuch as had no military ſervice annex 
ed to them, were wont to be tallaged with the king's deme 
nes: but it is to be underſtood, that the king's {erjeant 
were not to be tallaged without a ſpecial precept. If me 
were not the king's immediate tenants, they were tallageabl 
not to the king, but to their immediate lord, The tallagey 
aſſeſſed upon the King's demeſnes were more heavy than tif 
tallages upon other perſons living in the counties at Jarg! 
for which reaſon men ſometimes petitioned, that they migh 
be tallaged with the community of the county, and not wit 


and that one of his eyes was halfcloſed. | | 
b Of his four youngeſt ſons, three, viz. Richard, John, and Henry," 
buried at Weſtminſter; and the fourth named William, in the Nev Te 
ple, near Fleet- ſtreet: Catherine, his third daughter, which was born Nt 
vember 29, 1253, died at five years of age, and lies buried in Weftnm 
abbey. | x 
© In this reign, the following remarkable things, not taken notice dll 
Rapin, were tranſacted : trial by fire and water ordeal, though never , 
away by act of parliament, was by king Henry's command, laid afide 
the judges, and ſoon after grew quite out of uſe, In 1233, king Heil 
built a houſe in London, near the Old Temple (where the Rolls now ſn 
for the converted Jews; and an hoſpital at Oxford, near the bridge. * 
Paris, p. 393. Weights and meaſures were thus fixed: an Engliſli pe 
called a ſterling, round and without clipping, was to weigh thirty-two Wi 
corns taken out of the midſt of the ear; and twenty pennies were © . 
an ounce, twelve ounces one poundy and eight pounds a gallon of vil 
and eight gallons of wine a London buſhel, which is the eighth Parte 
quarter, 
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tenants in ancient demeſne. When a town was tallaged, 
[the lage was raiſed upon the men of the town, and they 
b roperly the men of the town, who belonged to the 
af ; 1 made merchandize in the town. If the king grant- 
ay a demeſne manor or town (that was wont to be 

aged) © una cum talligiis hominum,” then ſuch manor 
a 551 became tallageable to the grantee: however: when 
p king demiſed any ſuch manor, or granted a temporary 
* e in it, he uſed to reſerve the tallages to himſelf 
beirn There was alſo in ancient time a duty paid to 
0 king under the name of Carucage; to wit, ſo much for 
ont 5. 5 of land, holden by baſe or inferior tenure. To 
br nad of tallage (or elſe to that of aid) may be referred the 
=} Diſme, Quinzime, Vintiſme, Trentiſme; which were 
Jo called from the quantity or proportion of the payment, as 
weir names import. The moſt ancient inſtance of a tallage 
alled by the name of Decima, is in the fixth of Richard J. 
ITheſe quotas, and ſome others, were partly ſeignurial, and 
ſontly mixed. The form of taxing and levying the nones, 
Ic. with the oath taken by the taxors, and the commiſſions 
lob the collectors, are to be ſeen upon the Revenue Rolls. In 
eſe caſes, the goods of the chiet taxors were to be taxed by 
itte treaſurer and barons of the exchequer and the robes and 
1calia of the citizens and burgeſſes, were not uſually taxed 
lin their other goods and moveables. In the moſt ancient 
mes, the tallages were uſually impoſed and ſet by the king's 
Eofticiaries, in their reſpective iters: afterwards, by comith- 
ers, appointed by the king for that purpoſe. Anciently, 
liter the tallages had been aſſeſſed, they were uſually collect- 
el by the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties. But if a town hap- 
ned to be let at farm to a particular perſon, not being ſhe- 
if, then the tallage was commonly collected and anſwered 
or by the farmer or provoſt thereof. Tallage was wont to be 
Lffeficd upon the men of the demeſnes and towns, ſometimes 
in gros,“ in communi;“ ſometimes by poll, © per capita 
For per ſingulos; at other times, partly one of thoſe ways, 
End partly the other. If the aſſeſſors of tallage over-rated 
ny man, he uſed to obtain a writ formed upon his caſe, di- 
&::&cd to the barons of the exchequer, who by virtue there- 
of, would relieve him according to equity. Sometimes men 
Erere admitted to compound for the tallage impoſed on them, 
br paying a fine to the king for the ſame. Tallage was not 
Kemandable from lands holden in frankalmoigne. Nei— 
(ther was tallage chargeable upon lands holden by knight's 
rice. Moreover, the king, if he pleaſed, granted to par- 
ticular perſons a freedom from tallage : for example, the 
Templars and Hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, by a very ancient 
grant from the crown, had the privilege of having each one 
ban (called Liber Hoſpes) in every burgh in England, who 
125 to be quit of common aſſiſes or tallages, aſſeſſed within 
the burgh. As the king had tallage of his demeſne men, ſo 
ſome ſubordinate or private lords had tallage of theirs. Moſt 


ed 


kncient records, that many of the lands which were talliable 
bo private lords, were ſuch as at one time or other moved 
From the king, and were wont to be tallaged to him, whilſt 
ley were veſted in the crown: as when the king granted 
0 a ſubject a demeſne manor or town, together with the 
bomages, aids, tallages, and other profits, to hold to the 
prantee and his heirs. In ſuch caſe, the grantee had power 
b tallage the men of ſuch manor or town to his own ule, 
ben the King tallaged his demeſnes and manors throughout 
Lngland ; but not otherwiſe, nor oftener, or in other manner 
[tan the King raiſed tallage in his own demeſnes. For the 
tenants were not by the king's grant tallageable to the private 
bord, in any other manner than they would have been to the 
king, if the ſeigneury had ftill reſted in the crown. And 
en ſuch a private lord went to raiſe tallage, he uſed to have 
writ (“ de habendo rationabili rallioio”) to the ſheriff of 
de county to raiſe the ſame. As the king had divers ways 
jt rafing money upon his demeſne men, ſo inferior lords 
ealt with their demeſne men after the like manner. But 
wugh the tallages, etc. paid to the king, do readily appear 
pon the Revenue Rolls and other records, thoſe formerly 
endered to inferior lords by their demeſne men, are not fo 
ally diſcovered at this day, having in great meaſure paſſed 
nder privacy and ſilence, except that they are ſometimes diſ- 
lofed in pleas, moved between ſuch lords and their men; 
nd likewiſe in the Revenue Rolls, when the ſeigneuries of 
tole lords happened to be in the king's bands, by eſcheat, 
zeancy, or wardſhip. Private lords ſeem to have treated 
ir talliable men with greater ſeverity than the King treated 
$: for ſometimes the farmers have choſen to be talliable 
"the King, rather than to ſuch lords; and accordingly have 
"7h the ings court, and alledged they were 3 to 

ing. Theſe are ſome of the notices relating to tallage, 
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f theſe latter tallages were alſo ſeigneurial. It appears by 
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which the ancient recorc's furniſh us withal. In the ſucceed— 
ing times, a different law and uſage were by degrees introduc- 
ed. There is a piece publiſhed by 'Tothill and Redman, 
amongſt the old ſtatutes, under the title Statutum de Talla- 
gio non concedendo, confiſting of four clauſes ; it begins 
** Nullam Tailagium,” and ends, © fint in perpetuum.” 
Sir Edward Coke refers this ſtatute (if it be one) to the 34. 
Edward I. But Mr, Madox ſays, he could not find this pre- 
tended ſtatute in any roll or record. See Pryn's Hiſt. of Pa- 
pal Ulurpation, temp. Ed. I. p. 742---747. Tallage was 
paid in Normandy, in like manner as in England.---I proceed 
to the revenue arifing by Cuſtoms. The cuſtom paid to the 
King, was ancicnily wont to be called in Latin, Conſuetudo 
and Cuſtuma. Conſuetudo was uſed in an extenfive ſenle, 


for the payments or duties of many kinds. In the g Hen. 


III. Rot. 6. an accompt was rendered to the crown of certain 
yearly duties, “ conſuetudines annuze,” which accrued in 
the manor of Linlee, and were turned into monev. In the 
accompt of the iffues of the biſhopric of Wincheſter, during 
a voidance, there was anſwered to the crown the ſum of ſeyen- 
teen pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and eight-pence halfpenny, ariſ- 
ing out of a certain payment or duty (“e de quadem confue- 


tudine”) called Kirkethet, by the ſale of three thouſand. 


exighty-leven hens. Mag. Rot. 12 Ed. I. In ſhort, Conſue- 
tudines ſignified Regal, Epiſcopal, and other Ecclefiaftical 
Dues or Payments, and Exactions of many kinds. There 
was a Cuſtom or duty paid to the king for wines, called Pri— 
la, and Recta Priſa. The proportion was one dolium before 
the maſt, and another behind the maſt. It is true, Priſa was a 
word of equivocal meaning, properly fignifying Capture ; and 
was ſometimes uſed for captures taken in war; ſometimes for 
purveyance, impoſt, or captures of other kinds. In ancient 
times, the duty for wines, called Priſa, was received, for 
the King's uſe, by divers officers, In the reigns of Richard 
I. John, and part of Henry III's time, it was uſually ac- 
counted: for at the exchequer, by the chamberlain of the 
king's wines, under the title of Camberlangaria, or Camera— 
ria Londonie. From thence to Edward II. it was accounted 
tor by the officers ſtyled Captores Emptores vinorum regis. 
Under Ed. III. and afterwards, by the king's Pincerna or 
Butler, under the title of Pincernaria regis. Beſides the cul- 
toms paid the king for wines, there were other duties pay— 
able to him by merchants or traders, for their merchandizes 
imported or exported, and for commodities conveyed along, 


the river Thames. The duties paid by merchants were an- 


ciently called Diſme, Quinzine, etc. The duty paid for trat- 
ticking along the Thames, ar leaſt one ſort of that duty, was 
called Avalagium Thamiſiæ. In the fifth of John, Hugh 
Oiſel profered one thouſand marks, to have the quinzime 
arifing from merchandizes throughout England, from year 
to year, In the ſixth of king John, William de Wrotcham, 
and others, accompted for the quinzime of merchants at the 
ſeveral ports of England, except Len: the quinzime of Lon- 
don was eight hundred and thirty-fix pounds, «tc. of Boſton, 
ſeven hundred cighty pounds, etc. of Len, fix hundred fifty- 
one pounds, etc. of Southampton, ſeven hundred and twelve 


pounds, etc. In 41 Henry III. William de Lake was in ar- 


rear fix marks and a half, for the avalage of the Thames, 
This avalage was a ſort of toll. To theſe may be added the 
duties paid to the king's chamberlain of London for his uſe, 
the duties ariſing at Billingſgate, and by trouage, etc, In the 
third of Rich I. Stephen de Blund accompted for the ferm 
of the troue and ſextury of London. In 19 Edw. II. the 


keepers of the trouage appeared by the rolls to be free from 


accompting for the ſame, though by what grant, or other 


means, is not known. In 9 Hen. III. Andrew Buckere! and 
John Trevers had Ripa Reginz, or Queen-hith, in ferm, at 
forty pounds per annum. In proceſs ot time, the king's cuſ- 
toms came to be moſt generally called Cuſtuma. In 26 Edw. 


I. there was payable to the king for cuſtoms, for every ſack 


of wool exported from Len, halt a mark ; for every three 
hundred pelles lanutæ, half a mark, and for every laſt of lea- 
ther, one mark. A writ was ifſued to the ſheriſſs of ten 
counties, to make proclamation, that all merchants ſhould 
carry merchandizes of that fort to the ſaid port, when they 
exported them. The cuſtomers of Len were Hugh de Meſ- 
ſingham and Ranulph le Kue. In like manner, cuſtomers 
were appointed for ſeveral other ports, as Newcaſtle, King— 
ſton upon Hull, Briſtol, London, etc. If merchants de- 


frauded the king of his cuſtoms, they forfeited their goods 


uncuſtomed.---The ſeventh branch of the royal revenue, 
was the caſual revenue, which accrued to the king ſeveral 
ways. Of this ſort were Treafure-trove, Waif, Wreck, Chat- 
tles of Felons and Fugitives, of Out-laws, Uſurers, Recreans, 
Perſons executed, etc. The king had, in ſome caſes, the 
lands of perſons condemned, for a year and a day after their 

| 40 condem- 
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condemnation, which was uſually called the Year, Day, and 
Waſte. In relation to the chattles of telons, if the party di- 
ed after the felonious fact, and before conviction, his chat- 
tles were not by the common law forfeited to the king. Up- 
on peruſal of the ancient Revenue Rolls, it appears that in 


thoſe times many branches of the king's fixed revenue were 
charged with alms, that is, ſome portion was generally al- 


lowed for pious. uſes: this was called Eleemoſyna conſtituta, 
ſettled Alms. To which may be added the Decimæ conſti- 
tute. Theſe the accomptant conſtantly paid out of the reve- 
nue within his receipt, and had an allowance thereof upon 
his accompt, by the uſage of the exchequer, without being 
obliged to ſue out a particular writ of allowance in that be- 
half. Divers orders of monks had theſe yearly alms of Deci— 
mz. Moreover, ſeveral penſions were wont to be paid to 
certain of the king's ſervants, when diſabled by age or ſick- 
neſs, viz. a penny, three half-pence, two-pence a day: theſe 
were called Denarius diurnus, Duo denarii diurni, etc. and 
were uſually charged on the firm of ſome ſheriff, or other ac- 
comptant. When perſons made fine with the king for ſeve- 
ral purpoſes they paid to the queen a duty or ſum callec 

Aurum reginæ, over and above their fine to the king. Mr. 
Prynn has publiſhed a treatiſe expreſly upon this ſubject. In 
the thirteenth of king John, James de Novo Mercato was 
charged with five marks and a half of gold, of aurum regi— 


ne, tor his father's and brother's relief, and his own. When 


men were indebted to the queen for the aurum reginz, ſhe 
herſelf ſometimes reſpited or diſcharged the debt, as ſhe 
thought fit, For every hundred marks paid the king, the 
queen had one mark of gold. In the fixteenth of king John, 
William Morant fined fifty marks tor ſeiſin of his land, and 
paid half a mark of gold as aurum reginæ, with the laid fine. 
Mag. Rot. 10 Joh. Rot. 5. 5 | 
Having thus gone through the ſeveral branches of the 
royal revenue, I ihall cloſe all with an account of the exche- 
quer of the Jews. The king of England was wont to draw 
2 conſiderable revenue from the Jews refiding in this realm, 
namely, by tallage and fines relating to law- proceedings, by 


amerciaments for nuſdemeanors, and by fines, ranſoms, and 


compoſitions, which they were forced to pay, for having the 
king's benevolence ; for protection, tor licence to trade, for 
diſcharges, for impriſonment, and the like. He would tal- 
lage the whole community or body at pleaſure, and make 
them anſwer the tallages for one another. In ſhort, the king 
ſcemed to be abiolute lord of their eſtates and effects, of 
their perſons, their wives, and children. They were a nu- 
merous body (being ſettled in many, and eſpecially the great 
towns of the realm, ) and by traflick, uſury, and mortgages, 
they became very wealthy both in money and land. But as 
they flecccel the fſubjects, ſo the king fleeced them. The re- 
ccipt, or place appointed for the management of the revenue 
of the Judaiſm, was called Scacarium Judæorum, or Juda- 
iſm! : ic was a part or member of the great exchequer, They 
had there rolls or records, wherein the writs and proceedings 
of the Judaiſm were entered. And ſummonſes iſſued out of 
the exchequer of the Jews for the king's debts, like as out 
ot the great exchequer. In fine, there was allo a wardrobe 
of the Judaiſm near the exchequer of the Jews. In 44 Hen. 
II. it was broken open, and ſeveral rolls taken away. Cer- 
ain perſons were aſſigned to be curators of this revenue; 
they were uſually ſtyled Cuſtodes and Juſticarn ſudzorum, 
in the moſt ancient times they were commonly Chriſtians and 


tews appointed to act together. Afterwards they were, for 


the moſt part, Chriſtians only. They were uſually put into 
their ofhce by the king, by letters of the great ſeal: but 
jomctimes the treaſuser and barons appointed a juſtice of the 
fews, and other clerks of the Judaiſm, by the King's direc- 
tion. Theſe juſtices of the Jews exerciſed juriſdiction in the 
atfairs of the Judaitm ; namely, in the accompts of the re- 
venue; in pleas upon contracts made with the Jews; in 
cauſes and queſtions touching their lands or chattels, their 
rallages, fines, forfeitures, and the like. They recorded in 
the great exchequer, as there was occaſion, things within 
their cognizance relating to the Judaiſm. They made their 
record or declaration before the barons of the exchequer, and 
the barons adjudged thereupon, In fine, they were looked 
upon to be members or officers of the great exchequer, and 
entitled to the privileges belonging to perſons reſident there. 

he Jewiſh charters (as the charters of other men (were 
uſually called Chartæ and Chirographia. Some of them were 
called Starra, Stars, a name of Hebraical origin. Moſt of 
theſe ſtars were releaſes or acquittances, and written ſome— 
times in Hebrew, ſometimes in Latin, and ſometimes in French. 
Selden has publiſhed two in Hebrew, Tit. Hon. p. 644. The 
moſt ancient Jewith charter to be met with, is that of Aaron 
the Jew of Lincoln, in 22 Hen. II. the tenor whercof is enter- 


make an acknowledgement in the exchequer, by way of re. 


ed in the Great Roll of 9 Rich: I. it is a kind of ; 


wn 

When the Jews made any Charter or contract, one bars 8 * 
was to be laid up in a public cheſt for that purpoſe, called + 4 
Cheſt of the Chirographia, or of the Chirographers. This h. k 
of the chirographi was called Pes Chirograph. Red ; 
8 } 


ſeveral clerks, who were employed in writing the rolls ; 

memoranda of the Judaiſm, there were certain officers _ 
Chirographarii and Coffrarii, who had cuſtody of the che 
above-mentioned, and of the chirographi and charters ak 
between the Jews, or between them and Chriſtians. 13 
likely they made liſts or dockets in writing of all the chi.“ 
graphs that were put in or taken out of the cheſts. In th 1 
archive of the collegiate church of Weſtminſter there is , iy: | 0 
of theſe dockets : it begins at 9 Hen. III. The chirogr: ji 
phers were commonly Chriſtians and Jews, acting ropether ; 


hiro. K. 


and were planted in towns where there was a confider;)1, I 
number of Jews, as at Lincoln, Oxford, etc. The che; 00 | 1 
the chirographers were kept with great care: at certain tin ed 
they were locked up, and not to be opened again except at fo 
ſuch terms, or by precepts from the king, or the barons of T 
the exchequer, or juſtices of the Jews. When the cheg; 1 
were opened, it was done publicly, in the preſence of th. 00 
ſheriff (if in the country) and of the chirographers and ccf. (! 
terers, or (if in London) before the barons of the excheque; fi 
or juſtices of the Jews, or other principal officers of e oe 


Judaiſm. The king, by writ, ordered the ſheriff of Wik. 
ſhire to go to the cheſt of the chirographers at Wilton, and 
take out, in their preſence, all the pedes whereby any gc 
was ſecured to Solomon the Jew, and bring them before the 
barons of the exchequer. Mem. 42 Hen. III. Rot. 10. Ira 
charter made to a Jew was loſt, or could not be found jn the 
cheſt, it was uſual for the Jew, to whom it was made, whey 
he was ſatisfied the money was due upon it, to come and 


leafe to the party. The having one part of the Jewiſh chi. 
rographs laid up in the king's treaſury, was chiefly to pre- 
vent the falſity of the Jews, and to enable the king to recorer 
the cſtates and credits of the Jews, and to get them into his 
cofters whenever they ſhould become (as they often did) tor. 
feited, or devolute to the crown. Beſides the chirographer, 
the juſtices of the Jews had clerks under them. There was 1 
Cuſtos rotulorum, and probably other officers. The Judaiſm 
ſcems to have been guided in general by the uſe of the es. 
chequer, except that in ſome caſes there was a peculiar lay 
or rule, called the Law Aſſiſe or Cuſtom of Judaiſm, It ap- 
pears that the Jews held certain chapters or meetings, for 
affairs relating to themſelves. In the reign of Richard], 
certain rules, entitled Capitula de Judæis, were made, and 
given in charge to the juſtices errant : they are printed in 
Hoveden, part ii. p. 747. As to the aſſiſes of the Judaiſm, 
where a contract was made by chirograph between a Chriſtian 

and a Jew, it a pes (or counterpart) of ſuch contract was not 

found in the cheſt of the king's chirographers, the Jes wis 

to loſe his debt accruing upon ſuch contract. If a Jew made Il 
a ſtar of releaſe ſecretly, it was held invalid. By the aſſic o nec 
the Judaiſm, the Jews might have a moiety of the hd, ke 
rents, and chattles of their Chriſtian creditors in exccut10n, inc 
till they were ſatisfied for the debt due to them. The Jens ln. 
paid relief for their lands and for their chattels, or money in- ee 
ſtead of or under the name of relief. The King had the warde 
ſhip of a Jew's heir, and his lands and chattels. A Jew's wiewWve 
might have dower, or thirds out of her huſband's credits aeg 
chattels. In 37 Hen. III. it was provided, that no Jew ſhouRron 
remain in England without doing the king ſome {ervice; 
that there ſhould be no ſchools for Jews in England, excep! 
in places where ſuch ſchools were wont to be in king Jobs 
reign : that all Jews in their ſynagogues ſhould celebrate wit 
a low voice: that every Jew ſhould be anſwerable to the rector 
of his pariſh for all parochial dues chargeable on his houie: 
that no Chriſtian ſhould ſuckle the child of a Jew, nor a} 
Chriſtian man or woman ſerve any Jew or Jewels, nor cat will 
them, or abide in their houſe : that no Jew ſhould have fecit 
familiarity with a Chriſtian woman, nor any Chriſtian mn 


= 


with a Jeweſs : that no Jew or Jeweſs ſhould eat or buy fiel 


. 


in Lent: that every Jew ſhould wear a badge upon his breat: 
that no Jew ſhould enter into any church or chapel, undes 
paſſing to and fro: that no Jew ſhould hinder another Jev 
who was willing to turn Chriſtian: and that no Jew {how 
be ſuffered to abide in any town, without the king's licence 
except in towns where Jews were formerly wont to rem 
Theſe articles were to be obſerved by the Jews, under pany 
forfeiting their goods. Clauſ. 77. Hen. III. m. 18. Th0% 
the exchequer of the Jews was, to ſome purpoles, ditt 
from the great exchequer, yet both the exchequer of the Jew? 
and the acts and proceedings of the juſtices and chirogr?p® 


of the Jews, were ſubject to the controul of the chief juftici! 


4 


* 
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4 treaſurer, and barons of the exchequer, The debts due 
x Chriſtians to Jews, were ſubject to ſuch orders as the 


q 1 . ., 
0 . thought fit to make. Sometimes the king would grant 
0 res for the payment of ſuch debts, and ſomctimes would 
t ſe | 


5; charge the debts thereof. Again, the juſtices of the 
ls were wont to accompt before the baron of the exche- 
: 


4 r for the iſſues of Judaiſm : and if they miſbehaved, they 
; dae anſwerable for the ſame before the barons, who, if there 
8 Ne 


is cauſe, annulled their acts or judgments, and puniſhed 


| for miſdemeanors in their office, In general the king 
s wont to uſe the Jews with ſeverity when refractory, and 
1 


5 hewed them favour when obedient and compliant. King 
1 bonn in the ſecond year of his reign, granted a Charter of 
. berties to the Jews of England and Normandy, which the 
by curious reader may ſee in Madox's Hiſt. of the Exchequer, 
1; 15.174. Henry III. for the ſupport of ſuch Jews as embraccd 
00 ite Chrittian Religion, and were deſtitute of livelihood, found- 
1 ela houſe at London, called Domus Converſorum, the Houſe 
7 ſor the Converts, and endowed it with a competent revenue. 
of This houſe was uſually committed by the king to the care and 
ſts we of ſome clergyman of diſtinction, called Cuſtos Domus 
1. WW Converforum, and Gardien des Converſes. It was fituated in 
J Chanceller-lane, near the New Temple, and hath becn called 


ju the modern times the Rolls. | Although the Jews were 
tho | permitted to ſettle in ſeveral populous towns, it is likely they 
were not welcome to the inhabitants: one of the liberties 
ind [oranted by Henry III. to the men of N excaſtle was, that no 
ch ſew ſhould dwell or ſtay in the town, ch. 18. Hen. III. 16. 


10 
by preſbyter Judæorum. What they mean may in ſome mea- 
1 ue be learned from this cate : Henry III. appointed the juſ- 
ben tees of the Jews to try Elias the biſhop, a Jew of London, for 
11 WW: ircſpals againſt the King and his brother Elias being con- 
. aed, was by the ſaid Juſtices adjudged to be deprived of 
chi. s Prieſthood of the Community of the Jews in England. 
pre. Hercupon the king, for a fine of three marks of gold, paid 
drr bm on behalf of the community of the Jews, granted them 


FE that Elias ſhould never afterwards have the ſaid prieſthood : 
that for the future, no man ſhould be (chief) pricſt of the 
ens, without being choſen by the conſent of their commu— 


There is frequent mention in records of an Epiſcopus and 


nity ; and that the ſaid community ſhould have ſree power, 
after the deceaſe of any chief prieſt, to elect another at their 
pleaſure, and preſent him to the King for his approbation. 
In the year 1290 (18 Edw. L.) the growing or renewing, re- 
venue of Judaiſm, and the exchequer of the Jews, ceated ; 
the Jews being about that time expelled out of England. 
But by the expulſion of the Jews (called then Exilium Ju- 
dæorum) many eſcheats, both of lands and chattles, came 
into the King's hands, 


The coins of Henry III. are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, by 
always having his number (III.) added to his title, as HIEN- 
RICUS REX III. or REX TERCI. His head is full-faced 
and crowned, whereof there are two forts, one with a ſcep- 
tre, the other without. The crown (inſtead of five points, 
as formerly) conſiſts of a thick line, raiſed at each end, with 
acrols in the nuddle above the line, and three pearls below. In- 
ſtead of the four pillets, on the reverſe, in form of a croſs, 
are three in form of a triangle, and a large double-line croſs, 


continued to the outer rim. This king was the firſt that 


coined halt-pence and farthings round (as appears by one in 
the poſſeſſion of the carl of Pembroke) before which time 
they uled to break the penny in halves and quarters. The 
manuſcript Chronicle of the city of London favs, this king, 
in 125g, coined a penny of pure gold, of the weight of two 
ſterlings, and commanded it ſhould go for twenty ſhillin 
If this be true, theſe were the firſt pieces of gold coined in 
England; but none of theſe are to be found. The clippers 
made ſuch havock of the money in this reign, that there 
was hardly a penny to be ſeen, which had not loft the letters 
on both fides : fo that the king was obliged to command all 
traders to receive and pay money by weight. This was chief- 
ly owing to the Italian bankers, ſent hither under the pope's 
protection. 


et 4-3 3 
lav | | : 
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Reigns of Hrixrv II. RICHARD II. 


URING the four laſt reigns the affairs of the church 
were ſo mixed with thoſe of the Rate, that there was a 
Incceſſity of relating them together. The conteſts between 
Henry IT. and Thomas Becket, and between John and In- 
nocent III. and the tyranny exerciſed by the popes in Eng- 


land under Henry III. furniſh the chief materials for the ec- 
cy m. ccfaſtical hiſtory of theſe three reigns. That of Richard I. 
war rs the only one where the church had no influence, unleſs 
s 11110" are to look upon the cruſade, in which that prince was 
ts andcgggengzged, as an affair purely ccclefiaſtical. There are who 
hou consider theſe four reigns as a time of triumph for the church, 
rice beauſe in their notion of the church the pope: and clergy 
x cen are included. Others are of opinion, this was a time of 


John's 
e win 
rector 
houle: 
Or any 


Pppreſſion and ſlavery, becauſe Chriſtians were expoſed to the 
impoſitions of the popes, who ſhamefully abuſed the authori- 
y they were ſuffered to aſſume. | 

| Thc bare reading of theſe four reigns is ſufficient to ſhow 
that | have not without reaſon enlarged on the prodigious in- 


at with Ceaſe of the papal power, fince it was to be the principal 
: ſccrP")ct of the hiſtory. We have ſeen the pernicious eſſects 
n muß the power aſſumed by the popes ; it remains now to ſhew 
feen what principles they eſtabitſhed their authority, and the 
breatt: Wnſequences they drew to extend it more and more. This is 
nlc's ing the more worthy of notice, as it is to be deemed the 
er Jes ſhring of all the remarkable events which happened in the 
tov Curch of England for ſeveral centuries. | 
no | The firſt principle was, that Jeſus Chriſt committed the 
\rekt Mitrution of the faithful to the care of the miniſters of his 
pain arch, from whence were drawn theſe two inferences : firſt, 
ho ent the faithful ought to ſubmit to the decifions of the mi- 


diſtiu ers in matters of faith: ſecondly, that laymen had no right 


e Je decide, or even to examine the difficulties which might 
rape nile about theſe matters, but ought implicitly to follow the 
{110121 ermination of the eccleſiaſtics. This manifeſtly ſuppoles 


nfl! 
«4b 


% 


DURING THE 


JohN LACKLAND, and IIEN RT III. 


infallibility in the miniſters of the church. But as this ſup- 
polition was founded upon the promiſes ot Chriſt to his 
church in general, and as the contequence drawn from thence 
for the infallibility of the miniſters in particular, was not 
ſufficiently evident, an expedicnt was found to blind the 
eyes of the world, by confounding the general notion of the 
church with that of the clergy in particular. Thus by de- 
grees the clergy alone were called the church, and to them 
only were applied the promiſes ot Chriſt to all Chriſtians 
in general. They aſſerted that Chriſt, in declaring the gates 
of hell ſhould not prevail againſt the church, plainly meant 
that the clergy, or councils wholly conſiſting of the clergy, 
ſhould be infallible in their deciſions. The miſinterpretation 
therefore of the word Church, was one of the chief cauſes of 
the blindneſs of Chriſtians. I leave the reader to extend his 
reflections on this head, for I purpoſe only to point out the 
ſeveral ſteps by which the ecclefiatiical power roſe to fo pro- 
digious a height. 
The ſecond principle was, that Jeſus Chriſt not only ap- 
ointed miniſters in his church for the inſtruction of the 
faithful, but alſo to inſpe& their life and convertation. 
Hence it was inferred, that it belonged to the paſtors to de- 
clare to their flocks what was juſt and agreeable to the laws 
of God, and what not. From this principle was drawn a 
farther conſequence, that not only they had a right to exhort 
the faithful and cenſure them tor neglect of duty, but alſo to 
puniſh the impenitent. | 

A third principle was, that Chriſt's church ought to be 
pure and holy, without ſpot or wrinkle, and therefore it was 
neceſſary to uſe all poſſible endeavours to prevent her being 
polluted either with fin or error. Now as by the Diese 
principles the clergy alone had the right of inſtruction anc 
inſpection, it followed that to them bclonged the care of 
preſerving the purity of the church, = 
| © 
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This led a fourth principle, that, in order to preſerve 
the church pure, it was neceſſary to cut off the rotten branches. 
The conſequence from thence was, that when a Chriſtian 
ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted either by fin or error, he was 
to be excommunicated, that is, cut off trom the body of the 
church. It is eaſy to ſee, that according to the foregoing 
principles, it was the clergy's buſineſs to excommunicate, 
and that they acquired thereby a greater authority, aud a pro- 
found reſpect from all Chriſtians. | 

If the governors of the church had all been holy and infal- 
lible, theſe principles with their inferences would have pro- 
duced only good effects, and a diſcipline very profitable to 
ſalvation would have been preſerved in the church. But they 
happened to be too frequently ſwayed by intereſt, caprice, 
or the impulſe of an ill-governed zeal; and therefore it could 
not but be thought very improbable, that God ſhould ſubject 
his church to the paſſions and prejudices of his miniſters. 
Hence it was natural to conclude, either theſe principles were 
falſe, or at leaſt the conſequences carried too far. This be- 
lief could ſcarce fail to breed a contempt for unjuſt and raſh 
excommunications, which contempt had even ſome influence 
on the moſt regular. Every one is naturally inclined to ima- 


gine himſelf unjuſtly condemned. From this contempt pro- 


ceeded an unconcern in the perſons excommunicated to be re- 
conciled to the church, and to give her the ſatisfaction ſhe 
required, | | | i 

If in the excommunications the clergy had only aimed at 
preſerving the church's purity, they would have been content- 
ed with cutting off the rotten members, and grieving at the 
obſtinacy of ' thoſe who neglected to be abſolved. But this 


was not what affected them moſt : ſatisfattion was their chief 


concern. The reaſon is, becauſe moſt of the excomunications 
were thundered againſt ſuch as encroached on the lands or 
immunities of the clergy, to whom alone the name of Church 
was always appropriated. It was neceſſary therefore, for the 
intereſt of the clergy, to oblige thoſe who were cut off from 
the body of the church, to be reconciled to her and give her 


ſatisfaction. For this cauſe another principle was eſtabliſh- 


ed, © That ſpiritual penalties not being ſufficient to conquer 
ce the obſtinacy of hardened finners, it was neceflary, for the 
6 glory of God, to uſe temporal puniſhments to force them 
«© to obedience.” Upon this foundation, the clergy, who 
were already in poſſeſſion of regulating all matters relating to 
religion, came to this deciſion in their councils, “ That 
« excommunicated perſons were rot only to be {ſeparated from 
© the aſſemblies of the church, but alſo from all intercourſe 
with the faithful.” If this rigorous law had been ſtrictly 
obſerved, the excommunicated would quickly have ended their 
days for want of the aſſiſtances which men naturally give one 
another, unleſs they had choſen to go and live among the in- 
fidels. Bur as it was not poſſible to hinder their relations 


and friends from affording them ſome relief, though the con- 


trary often happened, another expedient was found to put the 
perſons cut off from the church under a neceſſity to ſubmit to 
her orders, that 1s, to thoſe of the clergy. It was ordained 
in the councils, “ That if within forty days after excom- 
* munication, the party excommunicated did not ſue to be 
* reconciled to the church, the magiſtrate, upon the biſhop's 
% complaint, ſhould be obliged to caſt him into priſon, and 
* confiſcate his eſtate.” When therefore a Chriſtian was 
excommunicated, he was to expect to loſe his liberty and pro- 
perty, or make the church ſuch ſatisfaction, as the church 
herſelf, that is, the clergy, ſhould judge proper. This de- 
cree of the councils would hardly have been enacted into a 


law, if ſovereigns had not found their advantage in it, by 


means of the confiſcations. They did not expect that this 
ſevere treatment was ever like to reach them. But when 
once they admitted the principle of the unlimited authority 
aſſumed by the church, they quickly experienced that, as Chriſ- 
trans, they had no more privilege than their ſubjects. The 
popes, whoſe power daily encreaſed, extended it at length over 
crowned heads. They made no ſcruple to excommunicate 
princes themſelves, who were frequently abandoned by their 
own ſubjects, and to deprive them of their kingdoms, and 
give them to others. 

The ſame principles then, which had been eftabliſhed for 
private perſons, extended to kings and emperors. There was 
at firſt but one thing which diſtinguiſhed an excommunica- 
ted prince from a private perſon ; namely, that his ſubjects 
were bound to him by an oath, which many could not think 
of violating, on pretence that their ſovereign was excommu— 
nicated. But the popes found means to remove this ſcruple, 
by abſolving them from their oath of allegiance, by the ple- 
nitude of their apoſtolical power. This was in conſequence 
of the maxims before eſtabliſhed, ©* That an excommunica- 


ted perſon was to be deprived of his poſſeſſions,” 


| kroy the credit of that author: but men of ſenſe do wt 


All this however was not ſufficient to compel excom 
cated princes, to give the church the ſatisfaction ſhe de 
ed. There were many of their ſubje&s who were ng 
vinced, that the pope had power to excommunicate 
reigns, Others believed, that as long as a King was on th 
throne, his ſubjects ought not to refute the obedience que 2 
him. Some, though perſuaded of the pope's author 
thought it unlawful to take up arms againſt the king a&,,; 
reigning. Others again durſt not venture on ſo hazardous an 
undertaking, which might end in their own and their fam; 
ruin. To furmount theſe difficulties, the popes bethowche 
themſelves of theſe two things. The firſt was, to depoſe ex. 
communicated and obſtinate kings, in a council, or only in 
a conſiſtory, in order to remove all ſcruples from their fuß. 
jects. The ſecond was, to commiſſion ſome powerful prince 
to execute their ſentence, to the end that joining with thy, 
ſubjects who were only reſtrained by fear, the depoſed prince 
might be compelled to ſubmit to the church. Of this ge 
have ſeen a terrible inſtance in the quarrel between Innoceꝶt 
III. and king John. 

Thus from principles which might be originally good, con. 
ſidered in themſelves, ſuch conſequences were drawn, as tend. 
ed to erect the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the church into a tem. 
poral and abſolute monarchy. Indeed, could a chriſtian hel 
regarding, as real maſters, men, who diſpoſed of his eſtate, his 
honour, his life, and his ſalvation ? The wonder is, that chrif. 
tians ſhould be ſo blind, as to admit all theſe principles, with 
their unlimited conſequences, and ſuffer ſuch a ſyſtem to he 
built thercon, as wholly tended to enflave them. It is tue 
that it was thought neceflary at laſt, though too late, to ſet 
bounds to the abſolute power aſſumed by the pope and the 
clergy. But there was a ſtrong oppoſition, and a refiſtance 
ſo much the greater, as time had been given them to confirm 
themſelves in their uſurpations. 
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This is the principal ſubject of the ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of 
England during ſeveral centuries, and eſpecially during the | 
four reigns now before us. Except a few events, it containg | 


only affairs reſulting from the exorbitant power engrofled by 
the pope and the clergy. The ſole aim of the councils was 
to maintain the privileges and immunities of the church, that 
is, of the clergy ; for theſe two were generally confound, 
All the projects of the popes, tended only to enlarge their 
authority, as well over the laity and the fovereigns them- 
ſelves, as over the clergy. If they have not been able to keep 
the exceſſive power to which they were arrived, it is entirch 
owing to their abuſe of it; which cauſed them to loſe by de- 


grees the regard paid to every thing flowing from the holy } 


tee. The bare facts in this hiſtory, concerning the affair of 
Thomas Becket, the depoſing of king John, and the papal 
oppreſſions during the long reign of Henry III. are ſufficient 
to convince all unprejudiced perſons of the rigor wacrowith 
the popes exerciſed the authority they had been tuftered tg 
aſſume. How much more convincing would it be, ſhould 
we add to theſe inſtances, what paſſed on the ſame ſubject, in 
all the other chriſtian kingdoms ? But to confine myſelf whol- 
ly to England, I ſhall only remark, that Becket's affair carried 


the papal power in England higher than ever, after a prince, | 


ſo haughty as Henry II. was forced to ſubmit to a ſhamctul 
diſcipline. The homage king John was obliged to do the 
pope, raiſed this power to its utmoſt height. From that tne 


the popes looked upon England as a conquered country, with 


O . 
which they did not think themſelves obliged to Keep any 


meaſures. This is manifeſt throughout the whole reign ot 
Henry: Hl. 


It muſt be farther obſerved, that if the rigour wherevith 


the popes treated England, ſerved for ſome time to Keep theſ 


kingdom in ſubjection, it proved however the chief can 2 0l 
the decay of their power, when circumſtances came to be al- 
tered. As they carried it too far, they made the Englith, na- 


turally jealous of their liberty, defire to throw off 10 intole- 


rable a yoke. Accordingly, when a favorable juncture offer- 
ed, they failed not to take advantage of it, and the rather 28 
they found themſelves ſupported by the clergy, who fel f 
leſs than the people, the effects of the papal tyranny. 1% 
will appear in ſome of the following reigns. Mean time, * 
are to confider the days of John and Henry III. as ay 
wherein the papal power was at tho higheſt in England, *. 
if I miſtake not, in moſt other kingdoms of Europe. 1 gh 
confirm my aſſertion with numberleſs proofs, it what has 7 
ſaid did not appear to me ſufficient. They who defire wh 
a more particular account of the unjuſt and violent pt 
ings of the court of Rome with reſpect to England, mY 
the reigns of John and Henry HI. may, for their my : 5 
conſult the hiſtory of Matthew Paris, who treats of then 


8 * 0 85 
large. It is true, indeed, endeavours have been uſed 4 
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der, a8 an evidencè of unfaithfulneſs, bare allegations with- 
ow. | 
oor frequent conteſts about the elections of biſhops and 
bots make alſo a conſiderable article of the affairs of the 
buch. But as I have frequent occaſion to ſpeak of them, 
a” be needleſs to enlarge any farther upon that ſubject. It 
ſuffice to point out in general, what ſerved for foundation 
"©heſe diſputes. As to the ſee of Canterbury, the monks of 
4 Auguſtine's pretended, that the right of electing the areh- 
\iſhops belonged to them, excluſive of all others. But the 
ſuffragan biſhops maintained, they had an equal right with 
de wonks. On the other hand, the court did not willingly 
cif any one to be promoted to the archiepiſcopal dignity, 
hut whom they approved of. The court therefore, directly or 


Keretal intereſts Were the occaſion, that hardly could an arch- 
iſhop be choſen without ſome conteſt. One while, becauſe 
the mon ks elected, without conſulting the ſuffragan biſhops J 
mother while, becauſe the biſnops made a different choice 
| (rom that of the monks: Sometimes the monks themſelves 
| made a double election ; and ſometimes it happened, that the 
| late not being agreeable to the king, could not obtain his 
| nfirmation. The court of Rome reaped great advantages 
| {0m theſe conteſts, ſince to her was reterred the deciſion 
tbercof. Upon theſe occaſions the popes made it a rule, to 
teclare in favour of him who appeared beſt affected to the 
| poly fee. Oftentimes, by the fulneſs of their apoſtolical 
power, they annulled the elections made with unanimous 


fot | COUNCILS in the 
8 N the year 1153, being the firſt of Henry II. a mixt coun- 


eil was held in London, conſiſting of biſhops and barons, 


where ſeveral affairs relating to the church and ſtate were de- 


of bited. I take notice of this aſſembly, on purpoſe to ſne-w 
e hat the uſe of theſe mixt councils was not yet entirely abo- 
ins | liſhed, 
be WW 1166, a ſynod was held which appealed to the pope from 
was the excommunication denounced by Becket againſt thoſe that 
hat obſerved the conſtitutions of Clarendon. | 
led, | The fame year, according to Dr. Hody, but fix years fooner 
heir EF iccording to Spelman, and according to others, four only, 
em- Henry II. ordered a council to meet at Oxford, to examine 
ee the tenets of certain heretics called publicans, of whom I have 
«ly WW (10cm in the reign of that prince. Very probably, they were 
e. diſciples of the Waldenſes, who began then to appear. When 
holy | they were aſked in the council, who they were, they anſwer— 
ir of ed, they were chriſtians, and followers of the doctrine of the 
pal woſtles, After that, being queſtioned upon the articles of the 
tient WW creed, their replies were very orthodox as to the trinity and 
with WW incarnation. But if William of Newburgh is to be credited, 
| to WW icy rejected baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and the com- 
ould munion of ſaints. They ſhewed great modeſty and meekneſs 
d, in in their whole behaviour. When they were threatened with 
'hol- death, in order to oblige them to renounce their tenets, they 
rried only ſaid, “ Blefled are they that ſuffer for righteouſneſs fake.” 
ince, de council, finding there was no prevailing upon them, de- 
nctul WW livered them over to the ſecular power. Unhappily for them, 
o the WW tie king being then at variance with the pope, was afraid of 
time WM giving him an advantage if they were ſpared. Upon this ac- | 
with count he treated them more ſeverely than he would have done 
> any WW # any other time. After caufing them to be branded with a 
gu of bor iron, he forbid, under great penalties, all perſons to give 
them the leaſt relief. They ſuffercd this hard treatment very 
covith WW chearfully ; and as they could meet with no aſſiſtance, either 
the v fiay in the kingdom or depart, they all miſerably periſhed. 
wie of is is all the hiſtorians have related concerning theſe pre- 
be al- ended heretics, without ſaying why they were called publi- 
h, na- ens. J obſerved they were very likely diſciples of the Wal- 
intole- . Lenſes, becauſe of their orthodoxy on the trinity and incar- 
offer- tion, and becauſe of their patience, and their anſwer to the 
her 28 Wuncil, that they followed the doctrine of the apoſtles, for 
felt no lat was preciſely the language of the Waldenſes. It is true, 
This Ne cannot trace the Waldenſes in the tenets aſcribed to them 
10, we eoncerning baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and the commu— 
; thole uon of ſaints. But poſſibly the hiſtorians, who mention them, 
, and, ay have miſrepreſented their doctrine. Perhaps they did 
nught t believe tranſubſtantiation, and refuſing to communicate 
as been eh the believers, it was inferred they rejected the euchariſt 
> fo 7 ad communion of ſaints. As for baptiſm, perhaps they ſtript 
rocced- 
during E The Waldenſes publiſhed the articles of their faith, which they dedi- 
faction, — the French king, who was then perſecuting them. The monks 
it have concealed their doctrines, but they came to light, partly by the 
den [i rtels of the papiſts among themſelves, and partly by the taking of Mon- 
| ro ck um in 1585, by the mareſchal de Leſdiguieres, a proteſtant, who ſaved 


10" con- e cords of the perſecutions, found in that place, when the monks de- 
tuen Vuuber 29. 
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"directly, had all along a great ſhare in the elections. Theſe 
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conſent, and caùſed whom they pleaſed to be choſen. Of 
this we meet with ſeveral inſtances in the hiſtory of England, 

Theſe diflentions reigned almoſt as much in the elections 
of the other biſhops and abbots. The court had always 
among the voters a party, which generally carried it from 
the others: at leaſt it was ſtrong enough to hinder the elec- 
tion of ſuch as were diſagrecable to the king. Whatever hap- 
pened, they raiſed diſputes, which were reterred to the pope's 
deciſion. Then it was that the king uſed ſuch means with 
the pope as ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. This frequently oC» 
curs in the hiſtory of the church of England. Bur it ſuffices 
to have made here theſe few remarks, without deſcending to 


. particulars. 


The immunities very often granted by the court of Rome 
to churches and monaſteries, in prejudice of the biſhops, were 
alſo a fertile ſource of diſputes. Theſe immunitics regarded 
cither the viſitation of the religious houſes, or the cleEtions of 
the abbots, or the diſpenſation to ſome biſhops to be abſent 
trom the councils. All theſe articles produced an infinite 
number of ſuits, of which the whole profit accrucd to the 
pope, who commanded the parties to repair to Rome to de- 
tend their reſpective tights: When once they were there, 


they never ſaw the end of their ſuits, unleſs by preſents they 


tound means to procure diſpatch; and he that gave moſt, 
generally came off beſt. Of this it would not be difficult to 
give ſeveral inſtances : but there is no occaſion to prove a fact 
o well Known and averred. It is time now to proceed to the 
councils during the four reigns we are ſpeaking of, 


Rron of HENRY II. 


it, with the Waldenſes, of all the ceremonies tacked to it ſince 
its inſtitution : and it may be they denied marriage to be a 
ſacrament, and on that account were accuſed of rejecting it. 
However this be, they are not the firſt to whom have been 
aſcribed doctrines little agreeable to their ſentiments, as it is 
eaſy to ſee in the hiſtory of the Waldenſes and Albigenſes 2, 
What I have been ſaying is however only a conjecture: but 


it is ſo plauſible, as to raiſe our admiration at the rathneſs of 


ſome proteſtant authors, who upon the credit of William of 
Newburgh and other monks, have been to levere upon theſe 
pretended heretics. | 

Gervale in his chronicle ſpcaks of another council convencd 
by Henry II. where, he ſays, that prince cauſed the biſhops 
to ſwear to obey his orders, before he had informed them of 
his intentions. He adds, that in conſequence of this oath, 
he would have obliged them to withdraw their obedience from 
Alexander III. and own the antipope ; but that the prelates 
flatly refuſed it. It ſcems that Gervaſe, who was a monk of 
St. Auguſtine's and contemporary with Becket, ſhould have 
perfect knowledge of all that paſſed in that archbiſhop's con- 
teſt with the king. But as he is extremely partial in fayour 


ot Becket, and befides, as no hiſtorian ſpeaks of this council, 
one can hardly doubt its being a fiction. The only foun- 


dation for it, is Henry's writing to the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
as was ſaid in the hiſtory of his reign. I ſhall obſerve here, 
that certain modern hiſtorians, relying on the authority of 
Gervaſe, who was Becket's creaturc, have unwarily taken 
him for a guide in their account of the quarrel. Hence they 
have been induced to favour the archbiſhop, and inſinuate as 
if he was unjuſtly perſecuted by the king. This, added to 
what I remarked in the foregoing inſtances, ſthews how 
ealily hiſtorians ſuffer themſelves to be drawn inſenſibly 
into the notions or prejudices of thoſe that have writ before 
them. | 

In 1175, Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury convened in 
Weſtminſter a national ſynod, where he cauſed to be read 
ſome canons drawn up by himſelf. They moſtly relate to ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline, and the celibacy of the prieſts, which 
was not yet fully eſtabliſhed. Roger archbiſhop of York was 
not preſent. at this ſynod, but ſent agents, who proteſted „in his 
name, againſt three things wherein he thought himſelf ag- 
grieved. Firſt, he complained of being denied the privilege 
of having the crols carried before him in the province of Can- 
terbury. In the ſecond place, he complained, that the biſhop- 
rics of Lincoln, Cheſter, Worceſter | and Hereford ] were un- 
juſtly taken from the juriſdiction of the ſee of York. His 


third grievance was, an excommunication denounced by the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury againſt ſome clergymen of St. Of- 
wald's in Glouceſter. Hence it is evident, that the old diſ- 


ſigned to have burnt them, becauſe they not only contained an account of 
the cruelties againſt the Waldenſes, but proved, that their doctrine 
was the ſame with ours, This makes Rapin's conjecture the more 
probable, and ſhould be a caution to proteſtant writers, not to con- 
demn too haſtily for heretics, all that are repreſented as ſuch by the 


monks. | This 
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putes between the two metropolitans ſtill ſubfiſted, notwith- 
ſtanding; the care taken to end them, in the reign of Henry I. 


What paſſed the next year, 1176, in a ſynod held by Hu- 
guccio the pope's legate, ſhews it ſtill more plainly. The 
*urchbiſhop of York ſeating himſelf on the right hand of the 


legate, the archbiſhop of Canterbury's domeſtics dragged 


him thence, and-trampled upon him. This accident cauſed 


the ſynod to break up, and was followed with a long procels, 
which occaſioned the two metropolitans to carry to the court 
of Rome ſeveral appeals, from whence ſhe reaped great ad- 
vantages®. - N 

In the year 1183, the pope deſiring Henry II. to procure 
him a ſubſidy from the clergy, to enable him to carry on the 
war againſt the emperor, the king aſſembled the prelates, to 
acquaint them with the pope's demand. The clergy not dar- 
ing to refuſe the aid the pontiff required, and, on the other 
hand, dreading it might be made a precedent, contrary to the 
liberties of the church of England, uſed this expedient to con- 
tent him. They entreated the king to give the pope what 
he thought reaſonable, promifing to repay what he thould 
advance. 

In this reign two councils were held in Ireland; the firſt 
was convened at Armagh, preſently after the conqueſts of the 
Faglith. It was decreed, that all the Engliſh flaves ſhould 
be enfranchiſed, the prelates being perſuaded, that the cala- 
mitics of their ifland proceeded from the detaining in flavery 
men who were Chriſtians as well as themſelves. Befides, 
they conſidered that encouragement was given to pyrates, by 
affording them an opportunity of ſelling their ſlaves in Ire- 
land. Phe other ſynod was held at Cathel, to put the church 
of Ireland upon the ſame footing with the church of England; 
that is to ſay, to reduce the Iriih clergy under the pope's ju- 
riſdiction, purſuant to the King's promiſe, when he demand- 


COUNGTEFES in the 


N 1189, Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, interdicting 
the lands of prince John, on account of his marriage with 
his coufin Aviſa of Gloceſter, there was an appeal to the 
dope. Whereupon a legate was ſent into England, who 
called a ſynod, where the archbiſhop's proceedings were an- 
nulled, and the interdict taken off. After that, the pope con- 
firmed the marriage by his authority. Notwithſtanding this 
decifive ſentence, the marriage was annulled ſeveral years 
after, on the ſame pretence ot kindred, and by the ſame au- 
thority; every thing being eaſy to thoſe that are inveſted with 
ablolute power. | | 
The ſame Baldwin being about to attend Richard to the 
Holy Land, convened a ſynod, where he declared that he 
left the adminiſtration of the affairs of the province of Can- 
terbury to the biſhop of London, and of his particular dio— 
ceſe to the biſhop of Rocheſter, 

During the abſence of the two archbiſhops, one of whom 
was in the-eaſt, the other in Normandy, the biſhop of Ely, 
regent of the kingdom and legate of the pope, convened two 
ſynods, one at Gloceſter, and another at Weſtminſter : but 


nothing of moment was tranſacted, his aim in calling them 


being only to ſhow his grandeur, 
Baldwin dying at Acrcs, as ſoon as the news reached Eng- 


COUNCILS in the REIGN of King JOHN. 


| the year 1200, archbiſhop Hubert held a national {ſynod 
at Weſtminſter, notwithſtanding the king's prohibition, 
which is remarked by hiſtorians as the firſt uſurpation of this 
nature, Several canons were made in the ſynod, the chief of 
which are theſe : | | 

The Ift. regulates the pronunciation of divine ſervice, to 
prevent reading prayers, either too flow or too faſt. 

The IId forbids the conſecrating the euchariſt more than 
once in a day, without urgent neceſhty. 

The XIth declares againſt clandeſtine marriages, and for- 
ids married perſons to travel beyond ſea, without publiſhing 
their mutual conſent, | 

In 1206, the pope intending to levy in England an extra- 
ordinary Romeſcot, or Peter-pence, the biſhops met in a ſy- 
nod to debate upon his demand. But the king ſending them 
word to proceed no tarther, they broke up without coming to 
any reſolution. And indeed Peter-pence not concerning the 
clergy more than the reſt of the nation, it belonged not to 


This ſame year, William king of Scotland, and the biſhops, abbots, and 
priors of his kingdom, being at a great council, or parliament, at North- 
ampton, king Henry required them to make their ſubmiſſion to the church 
of England; but they refuſed. Hoved, 


REIGN of RICHARD FE. 


after his reconciliation to the pope, having ſpoken dt i” 


ed Adrian's conſent to make that conqueſt. 

Before I finiſh what relates to the councils in the x4,,. . 
Henry II. I ſhall add a word concerning the elevent;, ©, © 
cil of Lateran, convened at Rome by Alexander III. Ys 
were only three Engliſh biſhops © at this council; for . 
cording to the teſtimony of Roger de Hoveden, it nag I 
of the privileges of the church of England, not to beg . 
ed to ſend more than four biſhops to councils held at Rod 
The Albigenſes were excommunicated in this council. 4 
all Chriſtians very ſtrictly forbidden to hold correſyq,... 
with them. "If 

One of the canons prohibited, on pain of excomnyyy.. 
tion, to promiſe benefices before a vacancy. But this 10 
bition took place only with regard to patrons, and RE, 0 
reſpect to the popes, who broke it continually, by Ws 
proviſions, of which, in ſpite of the canon, they made 
quent uſe. | — 

It was further reſolved in this council, to caſe the 1-2 ,. 
pence churches and religious houſes were liable to, 106 By: 
entertainment of the viſitors and their retinue. It 1555 | 
creed, that in viſitations an archbiſhop ſhould not have ins 
than fifty horſe, a biſhop more than thirty, a legate 2 
than twenty-five, and an archdeacon more than leren. þ 
great reformation truly! which plainly ſhews the mv, 
on of the council. The charges the abbies and churc\., 
were at upon this occaſion, were called procurations, donde 
leſs becauſe the churches were obliged to procure what 1. 
necetlary for the entertainment of the vifitors. In procl af 
time, this was turned into a certain ſum of money, which 
kept the name of procurations, and became a fertile ſource af 
oppreſſions impoſed by the nuncios and legates on the church. 
Tiltings and tournaments were likewiſe forbidden, but 10 


Prohibition was not capable of aboliſhing them. 


lerati. 


us 


land, the biſhop of London ſent an inhibition to the mont 
of St. Auguſtine, to proceed to the election of an archhifhon 
without the conſent of the ſuffragan biſhops. Some tine 
after, the ſuffragans being met at Canterbury, the monks 
came into their afſfembly and declared they had elected the 
biſhop of Bath; at the fame inſtant they took and placed 
him on the archiepiſcopal throne. The biſhops appcaled to 
the pope ; but the death of the prelate elect, Which Happel. 
ed ſoon after, put an end to the difference. 1 
In 1193, Richard ſent from Paleſtine a letter to the f. 
fragan biſhop of Canterbury, ordering him to proccud to 
the election of an archbiſhop, jointly with the monks of 8. 
Auguſtine. Purſuant to the order, a ſort of ſynod was held, 
and Hubert Walters elected, whom the king had Rfirooly| 
recommended. | 3 'Y 
Two years after, Hubert being made legate, convened, 
in the cathedral of York, a national ſynod, where ſeveral 
canons were made, of which two only deſerve notice. By 
the IIId. prieſts were forbidden to take money for (aying | 
maſs. The Vth, expreſly prohibits deacons to adminiſter 
the ſacraments of baptiſm and the cuchariſt, unleſs in cats 
of neceſſity, | 


them to determine whether it was to be paid or not. Never 
theleſs, ſhortly after, Florentinus, a legate, called ant: 
ſynod at Reading upon the ſame account; and, as !. 
clergy had been the occaſion of the king's retutal, extorted 
from them an aid in lieu of the extraordinary Romefcot de- 
manded by the pope. | ; 

J paſs over in filence ſeveral councils, called purely 05 
gulate the reſtitution the king was to make the eceleſiaitics, 


cliewhere. 

During the reign of king John, pope Innocent III. cbt! 
vened the twelfth council of Lateran, at which were p1&4 
four hundred and twelve biſhops d. There were patled even- 


ty canons, which, according to the report of the mito!” 
were not very agreeable to the prelates, by whoſe authors 
they were made. This gave occaſion to a famous modern 5 
conjecture, that the pope drew up theſe canons himſelf, anc 


ws . — . „ 1 Bo 
that they were read before the council, whoſe ſilence ds b 


* lil 

© Hoveden names four who were preſent at the council, vie, Hus 1 
ſhop of Durham, John of Norwich, Robert of Hereford, and Regie! 
Bath. The abbots were more numerous. 
4 Among whom was Langton archbiſhop. of Canterbury. T. Wie 


| an approbation. This was an artifice which began to 
Len for! ; . 0 D 
0 practilec, in order to paſs in councils whatever the pope 


"> 10 ed: the. preſident ordered the canons, ready drawn up, territories of heretics : nay, let them be ſuffered, it you plcaſe, 
My, 2 bs read, and the prelates perceiving they were not deſign- to excommunicate theſe princes, under colour of their being, 
Act 70 0 be debated, no one dared to be the firit oppoſer- In as members of the church, liable to ecclefiaſtical cenſurcs as 
* # ceſs of time this expedient was frequently uled ; and the well as their ſubjects : but that biſhops may extend their au- 
115 e of Vienne, which was held in 1312, where the order thority ſo far as to decree temporal puniſhments, and deprive 
9580 Lite Knight's Templars was aboliſhed, will furniſh us with princes or even private perſons of their property, is What 
|} emarkable inſtance. i cannot be granted, without reſigning to them withal the tem- 
Ta q To return: to the council of Lateran; fince the church of poral ſovereignty of the whole Chriſtian world. To what 
i Ipogland, as a member of the catholic church, was no leſs purpoſe then, will lome ſay, 1s excommunication, if the per- 
: F *crned than the other churches in the canons made there, ſons excommunicated happen to contemm it? J know not; 
Men. 5 "il not be perhaps foreign to the purpole to be ſomething God alone will be judge in the other life. But this did nor 
hy | " ticular : but however to avoid prolixity, it will be ſuffici- content the clergy, and much leſs the popes, who would be 
1 3 bt to take notice of three canons, which ſcem remarkable reſpected, feared, and obeyed in this life; for that was the {ole 
1 ; _— the reſt. | & | end of all their excommunications. And indeed to this, tem- 
"I | The Iſt. eſtabliſhes, in expreſs terms, the doctrine of tran- poral puniſhments were ablolutly neceflary, ſpiritual ones 
8 aabſtantiation. not producing their effect but in the next world, about Which 
0 | The IId. imports, that the ſecular power ſhall be requeſt- they were little concerned. Thanks be to heaven, the ge- 
5 i Ce, ſollicited, and if need be, compelled by ecclefiattical nerality of the chriſtians tollow at preſent a different theology. 
—_ TORS take an oath to ule their utmoſt endeavours to Accordingly the eXCommunications of princes are much wy 
10 Loot all heretics out of their territories. That tor the future frequent, becauſe peoples eyes are opened, and do not think 
= ALD without exception, ſhall be abliged to ſwear the themſelves obliged to renounce their allegiance to their love. 
erati. 3 ſame oath, upon their being promoted to any dignity ſpiritual reigns, MN compliance Wir the POPC'S 5 i It may be 
che temporal. And if any temporal lord refuſes to purge his further obſerved on this decrcc, cha „though it ſechied to be 
Ouhr. ominions of heretics, after an admonition, he ſhall be ex- levelled only again the earl of 1 houloute and the other pro- 
As communicated by the metropolitan and his ſuffragans. And tectors of the Albigenles, ver the contequences reached ail 
ofs of Ti caſe be contemns the centures of the church, and reſuſes Chriſtian princes in general, And indcod from tn principle 
chick to make ſatisfaction within a year, the pope thall declare bis naturally flowed the unlimited authority, too trequently ex- 
-cc i WP {ubjc&ts and vailais abſolved from their oath of tealty, and at erted by the Roman pontiff. . | 
ches, Je (ane time ſhall invite the Catholic princes to ſeize his The laſt canon of the council of Lateran thai | deftgn 10 
wy FRO ſaving to the ſoyereign of the fee, it there 15 any, confider is the XIVch. zy this canon it is decreed, thut the 
his rights, upon condition that the tovereign ſhall do nothing prieſts who are addicted to debauchery, in countries where 
w ob{truct the execution of the canon. 5 marriage is allowed, ſhall be more feverely punithed than 
It is difficult to read this decree without being ſurprized, thoſe who live in places where they are obliged to cclibacy. 
that biſhops ſhould aſſume a right to deprive ſovereign princes Hence it may be inferred, that the celibacy of the celery Was 
Ef their dominions, as if Jeſus Chriſt had, in exprets terms, not univertally eſtabliſhed. | 
non =. „ 5 . 
rm ___ © COUNCILS in the Rzi6x of HENRY III. 


non; WW Shall not take upon me to ſpeak of all the councils in the 
WS | long reign of Henry III. becauſe they were, for the molt 


0 part, convened only to ſupply the popes with money, or to 
1d WWW countenance: their exactions. I ſhall content myſelf with 
ben: chufing ſuch as more immediately concerned religion, or 
WE ci ſomething remarkable was tranſacted. 
\c fa. la 1222, cardinal Langton convened, in the cathedral of 
i to WM Canterbury ©, a provincial ſynod, where three men were con— 
of St. WW iemned, and delivered over to the ſecular arm. The firſt 
; held, WM pretended to be Jeſus Chriſt, and thewed on his body the five 
r0n101y WY wounds of our Saviour. The ſecond was a hermaphrodite, 
bo accompanied that impoſter. The third was a deacon, 
rene, bo, to marry a Jewiſh woman with whom he was in love, 
erer had circumciſed himſelf f. 

Blu 1225, the fame prelate held a ſynod, where was made 
[21112 WY © canon, confirming the prohibition of the marriage of the 
infer WA pitt. Hence it may be preſumed there were ſtill in Eng— 
cs bed, prieſts who ſtood their ground againſt all former pro- 

| itbitions, | 


In 1237, Ocho the pope's legate,  convencd a national 
council at London, in St. Paul's church. As he knew there 
vas a defign to oppoſe the canons againſt pluralities, he ob- 
F titacd of the King a guard of two hundred men. As ſoon as 

oe prelates had taken their ſeats, he ordered certain canons 

N ever: obe read, which were brought from Rome ready prepared, 
11710: Wh cording to the new method. When the canons againſt 
bits came to be read, Walter de Cantelupe biſhop of 
£07700 WE \\ incheſter, and ſome other prelates ſtrenuouily oppoſed it, 
Mie uch even proteſted againſt it. This oppotition obliged the 
1 egate to declare, that the canon ſhould be in force only dur- 


1 


* 


n 


tc condition, but an ecclefiaſtic in the legate's retinue, read 

them bead a decretal epiſtle of the pope, by which it was ordain- 
(chat this canon ſhould be perpetually binding. 

I. con- The IId. ſtates the number of the ſacraments, and reckons 

Pictet bem ſeven 5, 

| ſexen— 1 The IId. fixes the eves of Eaſter and Whitſunday for the 

torians, a iniſtration of baptiſm ; and as ſome people ſerupled to bap- 

horny 0 their children on theſe days, their icruples were con— 

dern iD | denmed. ; 5 \ 

if, and The XXIId. enjoins the clergy to live on their benefices at 

was . bed the beſt part of the year. This canon was abſolutcly 

lug! | T. Wikes ſays it was in Oſney monaſtery, near Oxford, p. 39. 

cgi?! © Vas tied to a ſtake and burnt ; whereas the impoſtor was condem- 


vat £ pctual impriſonment, and to be fed with nothing but bread and 
itsr, - 


« Wikes, 
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ing 015 legateſhip. However, it was no ſooner patled upon. 


* 


2 
925 


inveſted them with ſuch a power. They might be allowed 
a right to exhort, to requeſt, to ſolicit princcs to purge their 


neceſſary at that time: as the pope. diſpenſed with the rcfi- 
dence of the Italians who pofletied a grcat number of bene- 
fices in England, it the Engliſh had not been obliged to re- 
ſide, the churches would have been quite forſaken... 

In 1239, was held at London a council, which plainly re- 
fuſed the legate the money demanded to defray the expences 
of his legateſhip. | | 

The next year the fame legate affembled another jynod, 
where he demanded. for the pope the fifth part of the reve— 
nues of the clergy, but could not prevail. 

All the reſt of the councils, from 1240, to 1264, where 
only to demand money of the clergy. 5 

During the barons wars, were atlembled two councils; 
the firſt at Reading, where was confirmed the appeal brought 
by the barons, from the proceedings of the legate then ar 
Bologne. In the ſecond, held at Northampton in 1266, 
Othobon the legate excommunicated all clergymen engaged 
in the car] of Leiceſter's party. | 

In 1268”, the fame legate convened a national council, 
wherein were publiſhed certain conſtitutions from Rome, 
ſome whereof are ſtill part of the cayon-law of the Englith 
church. As ſeveral of theſe conſtitutions tended to leffen 


the power and juriſdiction of the biſhops, ſtrong oppoſition 


was made againſt them, which obliged the legate to prorogue 
the aflembly till next day. He fo witely improved this jhort 
interval, that gaining, either by promiſes or threats, ſuch as 
appeared moſt averſe, on the morrow he met with no tar- 
ther oppoſition. This was the manner of holding councils in 
thoſe days. | 

The Iſt. of theſe conſtitutions. aliows laymen to adminiſter 
baptiſm in caſe of neceſſity. 

The ſecond forbids prieſts to take money for adminiſtering 
the ſacraments, and preſcribes theſe words in giving ablolu- 
tion, „IJ abſolve thee from all thy ſins;“ or, “ By the au- 
© thority committed to me, I abfolve thee,” etc. Hence 
it may be inferred, that there were ſtill ſome prieſts who 
ſcrupled to pronounce the abfolution, and were contented 
with a bare declaration. 

The IXth enjoins reſidence to vicars.“ 

The XIIIth confirms the privilege of ſanctuary to churches. 

The XIVth ordains the folemnizing of marriage in pub- 
lic. 


u Namcly, baptiſm, confirmation, penance, the euchariſt, extreme nnct:s 
on, matrimony, and orcers. 
b Spelman places this council in the year 1248. 
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The XXth is againſt commutation in lieu of penance. 

The XXIIId provides againſt alienating any part of the 
tythes from the parochial clergy. This conſtitution particu- 
tarly concerned the monks, to whom ſuch alienations were 
daily appropriated, 

The XXXth is againſt pluraliſts. 

The XXXIſt forbids the giving benefices in Commendam, 
and declares a benefice held in that manner, vacant. This 
cuſtom, which was become much in vogue, owed its original 
to the perſecutions to which the church was expoſed, whilft 
the northern nations were over-running the weſtern empire. 
When by the fury of the wars, the pricſts and biſhops them- 
ſelves were forced to fly, the principal prelates of the pro- 
vince appointed prieſts to officiate in the vacant benefices, till 
the paſtor could reſume the care of his flock. This cuſtom 
at length was abuſed in a manner very prejudicial to the 
church. After peace was reſtored, ſuch prieſts as were not 
the true paſtors, and were ſtiled commendatories, were how- 
ever continued in the benefices. For that reaſon ſeveral coun- 
cils endeavoured to reform this abuſe, by decrecing, that 
thoſe who held benefices in Commendam ſhould not receive 
the profits, or officiate as paſtors above fix months. But the 
popes, pretending to be above the canons, continued to diſ- 
zofe of the benefices in Commendam for term of life. 

The XXXIId canon decrees, that before a biſhop was 
conſecrated, ſtrict enquiry ſhould be made, whether he held 
more livings than one, without a diſpenſation, and whether 
the diſpenſation was authentic and in form? 

The XXXIVth declares void all previous contracts between 
patrons and perſons preſented to benefices. | 

Theſe are the principal councils held in England, from 
the beginning of the reign of Henry II, to the end of that of 
Henry III, that is, during the ſpace of fix ſcore years. After 
having obſerved the manner of making the canons, it will be 
neceflary to add another remark on that ſubject. It happened 
very often, that in order to paſs a canon, which was like 
to meet with ſtrong oppoſition, it was inſerted, among many 
others of great uſe, This was done, that the oppoſers might 
be accuſed of obſtructing the beſt regulations. This artifice 
was not only practiſed in councils but likewiſe in parliaments, 
when to paſs certain bills, others of abſolute neceſſity were 
tacked to them. However, it has met from time to time 
with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition, that it has not been able hitherto 
to grow into cuſtom. 

What has been obſerved in theſe councils, concerning the 
celibacy of the clergy, is a clear evidence, that 1t was not yet 
univerſally eftablithed, though it is pretended that Anfelm 
accompliſhed it in the reign of Henry I. This evidence may 
be farther ſupported by facts. Long after Anſelm, Richard, 
a biſhop of Litchficld, was fon of Robert biſhop of Cheſter ; 
upon which an hiſtorian remarks, that in thoſe days, the being 
ſon to a prieſt was noobſtacle to promotions in the church. The 
ſame hiſtorian relates, that the pope complaining, that the bi- 
ſhop elect of Ely was not come to Rome for his confirmation, 
the Engliſh embaſſador merrily replied, The prelate had a very 
lawſul excuſe, taken from the holy ſcriptures, for “ He had 
juſt married a wife.” We ſee allo in Baronius's Annals, that a 
legate ſent by pope Innocent III. into Poland to eſtabliſh the 
celibacy of the clergy, did at laſt carry his point, but attempting 
to do the ſame thing in Bohemia, he was in danger of his lite. 

There was another article, of no leſs importance to the 
popes, and which they puſhed as vigorouſly as that of celibacy. 
This was to give to their ordinances or decretals the ſame 
authority as to the canons of the councils. In 1150, 
Gratian publiſhed a collection of decretals, containing all the 
ordinances of the popes to that time, that it might ſerve for a 
rule in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical juſtice. To this 
collection were added afterwards, ſeveral decrees in order to 
compoſe a complete body of the canon-law. Raymond de 
Pegnoford, penitentiary to Gregory IX, was ordered, ta 
collect theſe decrees, which were publiſhed in 1230, and en- 
titled, The ſecond part of the Canon-law. He annexed fome 
conſtitutions of the councils, and reſolutions of the doctors, 
fince the year 1250, where the ſecond part began. This laſt 
collection was not only a ſupplement to the old canon-law, 
but even altered it in ſeveral articles. For inſtance, it is de- 
termined, that baſtards ſhould not be capable of eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, without the pape's diſpenſation. By this ad- 
dition, “ without the pope's diſpenſation,” the court of 
Rome aflumed indirectly, the power of favouring baſtards, 
when 1t ſhould be thought proper, contrary to the ancient con- 
ſtitutions of the councils. That court could never have a 


In the ſtatute of Merton, chap, X. it is declared, that whoever is born 
before marriage is a baſtard, Upon this the biſhops replied, that it was 
contrary to the canons of the church, and were very urgent with the barons, 
'9 conent that 1uch as were boru before, ſhould be legitimate, as well 
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better opportunity to publiſh the decretals, ſince its power v. 
now at the utmoſt height. There was neither ſubject 70 
prince that dared to oppoſe the will of the popes, whey = 
ſpoke with an abſolute tone. And therefore without 3 
much reſiſtance, they enacted as a law, whatever the 
to decree, even though directly contrary to the ! 
in force, For example, as to the caſe of baſtards 
of England conſidered as illegitimate, children by 
marriage, notwithſtanding their parents were afterwargs.;, 
ried z but the canon-law decreed the contrary ; on Wt : 
there were great conteſts in the parliament of Merton in May 
The Roman pontiffs were no ſooner become abſolute th 
narchs in the church, but great numbers of religious e 
aroſe, which were as a ſtanding army, to ſupport the 5 
deur and power of the popes. The council of Literas ay 
deavoured to prevent this abuſe, by expreſly forbiddin a : 
inſtitution of any new order of monks. But that did 405 
der Dominic de Guzman a Spaniard, who had long preschel 
againſt the Albigenſes, from forming the project of x 8 
order, under the name of Predicant Friars, of which he 105 
titioned for pope Innocent's confirmation. The pope oy 
account of the prohibition of the Lateran council eruplel 
at firſt to conſent to that eſtabliſhment : but, if we may be 
lieve the hiſtorians of that order, he was told, by a Kr 
viſion, that he could do nothing more ſerviceable tg th 
church. However, it was Honorius his ſucceflor that c. 
firmed this new order, by the name of Predicant Friar: be: 
cauſe the defign of their inſtitution was to preach againft h. 
rctics. They were likewiſe called Dominicans, from chei 
tounder, and in France, Jacobins, from their firſt Ketten 
in St. James's ſtreet in Paris. The court of the inquifition | 
was committed to the Dominicans, which rendered them 
famous for their cruelties upon the pretended heretics of 
whom that court 13 judge. They ſettled in England in 5 15 
ſhortly after their inſtitution. - 1 5 
The order of Franciſcans, founded by Francis de Af 
quickly followed the Dominicans. Innocent III. approved | 
of it in 1215, but did not authenticly confirm it. It Was 
Honorius III. that cftabliſhed it by a bull in 1223, and the | 
next year this order ſettled in England. The religious wh 
embraced this rule, took, out of modeſty, the name of 
Minors, or Minorites, and though in time, they were ch. 
vided into ſeveral ſocieties, they all acknowledged Francis | 
d'Aſſiſi for their head and founder. By their rule, they wer: 
not to preach, or take confeſſions in any dioceſe, without ex. 
preſs leave from the biſhop. But this article was not long ob- 
terved by them. They repreſented to the pope, that chrißi. 
ans were aſhamed to confeſs themſelves to their own paſtors, } 
That many ſerupled to do it, becauſe the pariſh-pricſts them 
ſelves were guilty of the fins confeſſed to them. In fine, ther 
they had not the diſcretion to be ſecret, Upon this founds- } 
tion, they deſire for that part of their rule, a diſpenſation, | 
which was readily granted them, _ 
The Dominicans and Franciſcans acquired fo great a cha. 
racter tor holineſs among the people, that there were but fe 
perions that had not one of theſe fryers for their director. Cos. 
lequently, the alms they received were very confiderable. Ther | 
had morcover another advantage, in that, for a long ſpace, I 
almoſt all the popes were choſen out of one or other of tlic 
orders. So by their credit at the court of Rome, they cb. 
tained very often grants of what belonged to other orders, 
under colour that it was neceflary for their ſubſiſtence. On 
the other hand, they amatled immenſe riches, as well by the 
voluntary gifts of the living, as by the legacies and grants 
extorted from the dying, by making them believe nothing 
could contribute more to their eternal ſalvation. Mean time, | 
as theſe two orders laboured with equal ardour to ingrols tt 
benetactions of the devout, and thereby became rivals to on! 
another, a jealouſy aroſe between them, which was ſoon fol 
lowed by a moſt ſcandalous quarrel, that was not cali 
ended. 
In a council at Rochefter, in 1244, a new order of fryets, 
called Croſs-Bearers, appeared and demanded leave to {ti 
in England. Theſe produced a bull from the pope, forbi- 
ding all perſons to reproach them, and empowering them 10 
excommunicate thoſe that ſhould dare to violate this ft 
vilege. The ſynod not thinking proper'to grant their pelt 
tion, they were ſent away, on pretence, that the licenfing tem 
was a direct breach upon the canons of the late council 0 
Lateran. | | , 
I chall clofe this abſtract of the fate of the church, with 
tome remarks on the celebrated ecclefiaſtics of thoſe days. 
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| inendable for his moderation and regular life“. 
bare been glad to ſee the pope's power, which was then at 
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hannes Sariſborienſis, native, and not biſhop of Saliſbury 
"me have affirmed, was one of the ornaments of the 
5 a" of England, for learning, politeneſs, and regularity 
hte. He was very intimate with Adrian IV. who ulcd to 
\np}ain to him of the weight of the papal crown. How- 
85 the bull Which this pope gratified Henry II. with, on ac- 
ot of the conquelt of Ireland, ſeems to ſhew, he -was not 
4 moſt ſcrupulous, John de Salifbury, who adhered to 
Wet, and followed him into France, procured by his 
\ns the biſhopric of Chartres. He wrote the Polycra- 
«con, or de Nugis Curialium; a collection of letters; 1 
l other inconſiderable tracts. He died in 1181, 0 


al ſay nothing here of Thomas Becket, or of Stephen 
Langton, archbiſhops of Canterbury, having ſufficientl) po- 
ken of them elſewhere k. 

Baldwin archbithop of Canterbury, who attended Richard 


|. the Holy Land, where he died, palled for a good divine. 


some Of, his works; ſtill extant, ſhe w his reputation not to 


* groundlels. His great conteſt with the monks of St. Au- 


mmtin, who Were grown very inſolent, put him upon found- 
: g a ſociety of regular canons, near Canterbury m. with 


0 ſigu to transfer to them by degrees the privileges of the 


wonallery of St. Auguſtin. Bur the monks, having early 


* aon ledge of his intent, made ſuch an intereſt at the court 
e Rome, that the archbiſhop was forced to deſiſt from his 


f Mose C Ct, 


Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, a native of Grenoble, was one 


Lot the moſt illuſtrious prelates ot the church of England, in 
| the reigns of Richard I. and king John. His virtue gained 
him great reverence from the people of his dioceſe, who were 
1 rribly afraid of being excommunicated by him, becauſe they 
1 \forved,” a as they imagined, that thoſe who lay: under his 
Enſures, ſeldom failed” of being viſited with ſome worldly 


clamity. Tt is related, as an fk ance of his zeal and refo- 


uon, that by his own authorit ty, he ordered to be removed 
Ft of the church of Godſtow in Oxfordſhire, the tomb of 
EF eofmond, miſtreſs to Henry II. which ſtood in the middle 

Lok the choir, hung with black velvet, and wax tapers about it. 

: Though he was told, the tomb was placed there by t the king's: 
order, he thought it ought not to be luftered, faying, it was 
a ſhanicful thing, that the tomb of tuch a woman ſhould 
tand in fo honourable a place. 
reputation of a faint, was canonized by Honorius III. in 
11221. 


This bithop dying with the 


During king John's conteſt with the pope, Ale ander Ce- 


mentarius a cler rgyman, who had been proicifor of divinity 
it the aniverſity of Paris, publicly Preach d, that the Pope 
bad not power to deprive kings of their crown. This tre 

om drew on him the indignation of the court of 515 
E who reduced him at length to the neceſſity of begging his 
bread from door to door, Matthew Paris inveighs againſt the 
errors of this doctor, t though no one ſcemed more convinced 
E thin himſelf of the pope's abuſe of his power, as he has 


plainly ſhown in his hiſtory. 

Walter de Gray, archbiſhop of York, was more famous 
His 1ucceftors were enriched 
by his bounty in purchaſing the manor of Thorp, and an- 


eving it to his ſee. He built likewiſe at London a ſtately 
palace, which went by the name of York-Palace ; 
$ uterivards called White-Hal!l *, 
F vhict was for many years a palace-royal, was ſome time 


but was 
Unfortunately, this houſe, 


ince burnt down to the ground. 
N 
amund, who, from a canon of Saliſbury, was promoted 


E to the dente piſcopal ſce of Canterbury, after the pope had 


annulled three elections to make room tor him, was very com— 
He would 


the higheſt, reduced within due bounds. But perceiving, as 


matters ſtood, ſuch an attempt muſt have proved unſucceſstul, 
be choſe rather to give way to the torrent, than withſtand ſo 
$ formidable a power, ſupported moreover by the king's autho- 
1 nity, Ho! wever, to avoid the blame of a batc compli: mee, he 
@ ictired into France, to the monaſtery of Pontigny, where his 
F zuti-ritics ſhortened his days. He was canonized by pope 
E Innocent IV. in 1216. 


Richard Poor, biſhop of Saliſbury, and afterwards of Dur- 


k | 
It was Becket that appointed Tri inity-Sunday. Gervas. 


8 noveden lays, prebendaries, p. 637. 
* At Hackin: gton, about half a mile from C anterbury. He had pro- 


: = ied ty tar as to build a magnificent church, bat was forced to demoliſh it. 
3 8 t 


oundation was to be in honour of Becket, and the ſecret project was, 


che the election of the archbi{l: op from St. Auguitin's to this con- 
vent. 


M. ers were adjuſted between hun an d the priory of St. Auguſtinc, 


| nn November 1189. But he built a church at Lambeth, and therein 


75 ech the prebendaries, he intended tor his monate. * at Hackington, 
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ham, is remarkable upon two-accounts. Whilſt he was bi— 
ſhop of Sarum, he perſuaded the inhabitants to remove to a 
more advantageous fituation, where Saliſbury now ſtands. 
Here he laid the foundation of a ſtately church, which was 
not finiſhed till thirty years after, and remains to this day. 
The ſecond thing which rendered this prelate famous, was his 
ſynodical conſtitutions for the uſe of the church of Saliſbury : 
They are in all eighty ſeven, of which I ſhall mention only 
the XVth, which forbids the prieſts to take money for ſay ing, 
maſs, and the XXXIVth, whereby it plainly appears, that 
the laity communicated at that time in both kinds. 

Alexander Hales, born in Gloceſterſhire 4 great Canon! 5 
and ſtiled the Irrefragable Doctor, was profeſſor of Ivinity. 1 
the univerſity of Paris. Among his other works, he com- 
poled ſhort notes on the Bible, and a commentary | in four 
books] upon the Matter of the Sentences ; where, as. thc 
learned Du Pin 9 he diſcovers more lil in logic and 
metaphytics than in the antiquities of the church. 

Sewald, archbiſhop of York, was an able divine, and : 
an unblameable lite. He took pattern by Edmund archbi/! 0p. 
of Canterbury, his maſter. He was fo angry at the frequent 
exactions of the court of Roine, that he could not OrDCar 
writing a ſharp remonſtrance to pope Alexander IV. upon rha 
ſubject. Amongſt other things he told him, when Chrig 
commiſſioned St. Peter to feed his ſhee p, he did not give hin 
authority to flea them. This freedoms; with his refulal to 
admit certain Italians, who came with proviſions trom t 
court of Rome, drew on him the diſpleaſure of Alexander 
who at length excommunicated him. The archbiſhop upon 
his death Ded, complained of the pope's injuſtice, appealing 
to Heaven. Matthew Paris doubtlefs did not believe," this 
excommunication deprived 8 ts of cternal ſalvation, fince 
he athrms, thi prelate wrought à miracle in his laſt nel 

Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was a very 
learned prelato for that age. Flis merit raifing him to the 
dignity of cardinal, he refigned his archbiltopric to live. at 
Rome; 

J ſhall conclude what I have to ay, concerning the moſt 
noted ecclefiaſtics of thoſe days, with an account of one of 
the moſt eminent, I mean, Groſteſt brihop of 1 OO: As 
there are ſeveral curious particulars about him, 
more fully of him 5 mot the reſt. | 

Groſteſt was 2 prelate of reſolution and courage, neither to 
be gaincd by court-favours, nor frightened by the pope's me— 
NACES : rocks which few ecclcſt: aſtics, in thoſe days, knew 
how to avoid. He, being wholly intent upon tollowing 
what appeared to him reaſonable and | juſt, without being, 
ſwayed by any conſideration, little regarded the circumſtan- 
ces of the times, or the quality of perſons and oppoled 
equally, the King's will, and the pope s pleafure, according as 
it happencd. By this ſteadineſs he acquired a great rejuta- 
tion among the pcople, long accuſtomed to ſee the biſhops 
ſtoop to the king or the pope. It chanced one day, that he 
excommunicated the ſheriff, for refuſing to impriſon an ex— 
communicated perſon ?, who contenined- the church's cen- 
ſures. Henry III. very angry with the biſhop, for not ap— 
1 ing to him, to oblige the ſheriff to execute the canons, ad- 

dreſſed the pope, to fupport his authority; a remedy worſe 
than the diſcaſe. 

This affair obliged Groſteſt to take a journey to Rome, 
where he was confirmed in his ill opinion of the papal court. 
He could not ſee without indignation and concern, the beſt 
preferments in the kingdom beſtowed on Italians, who nei- 
ther reſided on their benefices, nor underſtood Eneliſh. His 


8 
grief to behold the church's revenues devoured by theſe har- 


he 


pies, cauſing him to refuſe to inſtitute an Italian to one of the 


beſt livings of his dioceſe, he was preſently after e 
But, regardleſs of the cenſure, he continued his epiſcopal 
functions, his flock being no more ſerupulous than himſelf. 
He even refuſed, at that very time, to admit of new provi- 
ſions from the pope in favour of other Italians. He declared, 
that to entruſt the cure of ſouls to ſuch paſtors, was to act 
in the name of the devil rather than by the authority of God. 
The court of Rome was unwilling then to make any noiſe, 
for fear of turning againſt her the whole clergy of England, 
from whom the reaped a plentiful harveſt, For this reaſon, 
the pope thought it beſt to connive at the diſobedience of the 


n This houſe is ſaid to be firſt built by Hugo de Burgh, earl of Kent, and 
given to the Dominicans, of whom the archbiſhop bought it, When cardinal 
\W olſey fell, Henry VIII. ſeized and made a palace royal of it. 

o He was born at Abington in Berkſhire, His father's name was Rey 
nald le Rich, and his mother Mabel was reputed a faint, He founded! 
ſchool in Oxford, and bred up under him many great ſcholars, Hit. & 
Antiq. of Oxt. 

P Dos Ralph a clergyman, whom he had deprived for incontinence, and 
afterwards excommunicated, for refuling to ſubmit to the ſentence, The 


ſeriff was Ralph's friend. 
1 4 . Xtthes, 
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prelate, who was of known reſolution, and in great repute 
with the people. He choſe rather to try to win him by fair 
means, in giving him a teſtimony of his eſteem, by a com- 
miſſion to reform certain abuſes crept into the monaſteries. 
Notwithſtanding this, Groſteſt ſoon after touched the pope in 
a very ſenſible part, by computing the yearly ſums drawn by 
the beneficed Italians out of England, Innocent IV. fat then 
in the papal chair. He had been ſo uſed to treat the Engliſh 
with haughtineſs, that he could not hear of the biſhops's pro- 
ccedings without being extremely provoked. But as he durſt 
not attack him upon that account, becauſe what he had done 
was univerſally approved, he fell upon him for retuſing to ad- 
mit his proviſions, and ſent him a menacing letter, which 
would have frightened any but him. Groſteſt returned the 
perſon, that was ordered to fend him the letter with certain 
inſtructions a, a very bold anſwer, of which the reader will 
not be diſpleaſed to ſee the following extract. 

I defire your prudence to take notice, that Jam always 
ready to obey the apoſtolic inſtructions, and declare my- 
& ſelf an enemy to whatever is repugnant thereto. For to 
* both theſe things, I am bound by the command of God. 
© To apply this: the apoſtolical inſtruction*® muſt of neceſ- 
4 fity be agrecable to the doctrine of the apoſtles, and of our 
& Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who is principally repreſented by the 
pope. Since Jeſus Chriſt has declared, He that is not with 
* me is againſt me, the ſanctity ot the apoſtolic fee is ſuch, 
that it can never appear in oppoſition to our Lord. From 
„hence it plainly follows, that the letter in queſtion 5, is 
directly oppoſite to the apoſtolical character. Firſt, becauſe 
© of the clauſe Non-obſtante, fo frequently made uſe of now- 
© a-days, which has nothing of natural equity. in it. On 
*© the contrary, it is certain it introduces a deluge of miſ- 
{© chief, as it gives occaſion to a great deal of inconſtancy 
« and breach of faith. It ſhakes the foundation of mutual 
& truſt, and makes language and writings of no force or fig- 
“ nificancy. In fine, it cannot be, but that the purity of 
„e religion, and the peace of ſociety, muſt ſuffer extremely by 
5 ſuch a ſtretch of apoſtolical authority. In the fecond place 
ce next to the fins of Lucifer and Antichriſt, there cannot be 
« a greater defection, or which carries with it a more direct 
«© oppoſition to the doctrine of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
& than to deftroy ſouls, by depriving them of the paſtoral 
« office. And yet it is evident, that thoſe are guilty of this 
& fin, who undertake the ſacerdotal function, and receive the 
« profits without diſcharging the duty. For in the ſcripture 
c account, the paſtor who neglects his flock, is a downright 
& murderer of the ſheep. Can one help therefore confider- 
«© ing, as a molt flagrant crime, a conduct which tends ſo 
& {trongly to the deſtruction of truth and virtue, and the 
„ happineſs of mankind? If in moral productions, the cauſe 
of good is better than the effect, it is juſt the contrary in 
the propagation of vice, the ſource and original whereot 
« are worle than the diſorder that flows from them. Ir is 
*© manifeſt therefore, that thoſe who bring ſuch unqualified 
*© perſons into the church, and by that means deſtroy the 
*© hierarchy, are molt to blame; and their crime riſes in pro— 
* portion to the height of their ſtation. From hence I con- 
« clude, that the apoſtolical ſec, which has received ſo full 
an authority from our Saviour, for edification, and not for 
deſtruction, ought not to countenance, much leſs to com- 
mand, to horrid and pernicious a prevarication. To at- 
tempt any thing of this kind, would be a notorious abule, 
if not a forfeiture of her authority. It would be in effect, 
to {tray far from the throne of glory, and to repreſent very 
ill the perſon of our Saviour. Such perſons may be ſaid 
rather to be placed in the chair of peſtilence, and to fit 
* upon the bench with the Devil and Antichriſt. 
can any Chriſtian, who deſires to continue in the commu- 
* nion of the church, and pays a due regard to the apoſtolic 
& ſec obey any commands of this kind, though impoſed by 
an angel from heaven. On the contrary, he ought to re- 
bel, if I may fo ſay, againſt the order, and oppoſe it to the 
utmoſt of his power. For theſe reaſons, fince the inſtruc- 
tions above-mentioned are ſo plain a contradiction to the 
catholic faith, and the ſanctity of the apoſtolic ſee, my duty 
obliges me to refuſe them, and not to comply out of defe- 


4+ Matthew Paris mentions not the contents of the brief, but only takes 
notice in general, that the biſhop looked upon the inſtructions the pope had 
tent him to be unreatonable, as they uſually were, ſays our author. 

* By which are meant the pope's orders. 

> Meaning the pope's brief. 

Fot, continues the pope, is not his ſovereign the king of England, 
„our vaiſal? Nay, is he not our flave? It is but therefore ſignifying our 
„ pleature to the Engliſh court, and this antiquated prelate will be immedi- 
« ately impriloned, and put to what further diigrace we ſhall think fit.” Mat. 
Paris, p. 87 2. | 
g Ie born at Stodhrook in Suffolk: and died October 8, 1253. Mat, 

40s. | 
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Neither 


* rence to the perſon by whom they are ſent. Neithe, 
1 


your prudence juſtly put any hardſhip upon me 


cc i becat ſe 


properly ſpeaking, my refuſal ought not to be looked“ 
cc * * bo — upon 
as a contumacy, but rather as a filial reſpect. Fo 


f / | T, to tus, 
c up all in a word, the apoſtolical fee has its commi 


ſion only 


& for edification, and not for deſtruction, and the Plenity,? 
* of its power ought not to extend beyond what relates!“ 
cc *I {| 


edification, But theſe proviſions, as they are call 


cd Mt 
a manifeſt tendency to deſtruction. vs. 


Therefore, th 


* K 
90 


ſce can by no means allow ſuch a liberty : for, 10 (, 
& clude, theſe practices are revealed by fleth and blogs 
cc 60 


which cannot inherit the Kingdom of heaven, aud not 
& the father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.“ 0 
This letter put Innocent into a terrible rage: „u.. 
ſays he, has this old dotard the confidence to cenſ\;.... 
* conduct! By St. Peter and St. Paul, I will make hin 
an example, that the world ſhall ſtand amazed at his p,.; | 

ment*.” His paſhon, however, was moderated by the 0 
dinals, who repreſented to him the ill conſequences of ,, | 
great a ſeverity : that the noiſe he ſhould make on this 080 
ſion, would be prejudicial to the holy fee, ſince it woy! in. 
fallibly cauſe the Engliſh to examine the motives: ther :.| 
was to be fearcd, that in their preſent diſpoſitions to the 0 
ſee, and to the biſhop of Lincoln, they would think i; ©... 
ſtrange that a prelate of fo eſtabliſhed a reputation, fond i. | 
treated with ſuch rigour : that, on the contrary, there gas 
neceſſity of carefully avoiding the giving them occaſion tg ©. 
amine what he alledged to juſtify his non-compliance + aug! 
therefore it was moſt adviſable to take no notice of the in.! 
lent letter. Though theſe remonſtrances moderate the! 
effects of the pope's fury, they were not however ſutficiz,, | 
to appeaſe him entirely. The Annals of Lanercoſt inform! 
us, the biſhop was excommunicated a little before his death. 
and without regarding the cenſure, appealed to the chun! 
of heaven. This is farther confirmed by the report of feen! 
hiſtorians, who ſay, that Innocent moved in the conckave.! 
that the body of Groſteſt ſhould be taken up and burieg 1 
the high-way, but that the cardinals conſented not to ht. B. 
this as it will, if he was excommunicated he did not regatd! 
it, but continued to diſcharge his functions; neither was tie! 
clergy in his dioceſe more ſcrupulous than their biſhop, aud 
obeyed him till the day of his death. The biſhops his br.. | 
thren, and the monks themſelves, though ftrongly attached! 
to the pope, were not more apt to believe this excommuni. | 
cation had produced any great effect. Some who were pte. 
ſent at his death, athrmed they were entertained with dige! 
muſic in the air over the houſe where he died. We gad! 
likewiſe, that in the pontificate of Clement V. the dean and | 
chapter of St. Paul petitioned very carneſtly for the canoni- | 
Zation of Groſteſt, on account of ſeveral miracles wrought by | 
him after his death. But as he was not of that fort d 
ſaints whereweith the court of Rome filled the calendar, che! 
petition was rejected. An inftance of a biſhop dying under! 


cc 
re me! 
| luch 


cc 


the ſentence of excommunication, and yet pailing tor a f 


in the country where he lived, is a difficulty which muſt be 
left to be cleared by thoſe whom it concerns. I ſhall valr | 
relate one circumſtance more, which, if not true, is at lat | 
a proof of the great opinion of this prelate's ſanctity. 4 
hiſtorian reports, that Groſteſt, a little after his death, a- 
peared in his robes to Innocent IV. and ſtriking him on th 


N "Fe . . . d ; 85 f 
fide with his croſier, gave him a ſevere reprimand. He adds, 


that the pope was ſo frightened at the apparition, that a 


continued two days without cating. I have nothing to 1." i 
concerning the truth of this relation, but only inter from u, 
that though the biſhop died excommunicated. by the pe, 
and in ſentiments very oppoſite to thoſe of the court oi 180+, } 
the hiſtorian however ſhows by this circumſtance, that e. 
lieved him glorified in heaven. 

Groſteſt * wrote ſeveral tracts. Among other pertorma2- 
ces he tranſlated from the Greek into the Latin, the Tei 

© „ — * ] : > 
ment of the twelve Patriarchs, a copy of which John de b- 
ſingſtoke, who met with it at Athens, put into bis hans, 
As to the time when the original was written, it is Uncertal 
Dr. Cave aſſigns it to the latter end of the ſecond centütl. 
Dodwell places it in the firſt, and ſome others believe u Wa 
compoled by ſome Jew before our Saviour's death“. 
| 0 

As to the hiſtorians who lived in theſe four reigns, the moſt noted . 

Simeon of Durham, a monk and precentor of the church of Durham. 1 
year 1164, one of the moſt learned men of his age. He wrote, bende one: 
things, two books, do Geſtis Regum, which are not his maſter-p1ece*, bels 
only a fe indigeſted collections, chiefly out of Florence of Worceith vt 
very words he frequently copies. He begins where Bede left off, an on 0 
far as the 29th of Henry I. 1129. He is one of the X Seriptores, Pt 
1652. at London. | 5 

Henry Archdeacon of Huntingdon, flauriſhed about the fare ee 
eight books, concluding with the reign of king Stephen, were pu2:nnec my 
Henry Savil, He is a follower of Bede, and has borrowed a gieat mW 
from Jeoffrey of Monmouth. He writes coatatedly, and reauc-s 3 © 
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1272] THE death of Henry III. happening during the 
abſence of his ſon Edward, who was to ſuc— 
ceed him, ſeemed to offer the mal: contents a favourable op- 
,orcunity to raiſe new troubles. However it was not attend- 
ed with any ill conſequence. Leiceſter's party was ſo hum- 
blech that they were no longer able to look up. And though 
ome reſtleſs perſons ſhould have made uſe of this juncture to 
liſturb the peace of the kingdom, the nation's good opinion of 
Edward, would have rendered their projects impracticable. 


This prince had ſhined with great luſtre, during the latter 


dart of his father's reign. The victory of Eveſham, the re- 
auction of the Ely rebels, and his clemency to them when 
reduced, were till freſh in the memory of the Engliſh, and 
ed them with eſteem and admiration for his rare qualities. 
They did not doubt but he would employ all his talents, to 
core the peace and tranquility of the kingdom, which had 
received ſuch violent ſhocks in the two foregoing reigns. In- 
fead therefore of being inclined to tavour the mal-contents, 
they ſhowed an extreme impatience to {ce their new ſovereign, 


EF Though Edward was abſent, and not even heard of, all the 
harons, with one accord, ſwore fealty to him®, At the ſame 
tine they writ him a very reſpectful and ſubmiſſive letter, 
ariting him to come with all ſpeed, and take poſſeſſion of 
the throne of his anceſtors. Mean while they aſſembled at 
London, to commit the regency of the kingdom to ſuch as 
ould be deemed the moſt capable. Their choice falling 
E i101 the archbiſhop of York, and the carls of Cornwal and 
E Caclier e, the parliament, which met quickly after, confirm- 
E all the meaſures taken for the preſervation of the peace of 
me kingdoni. | 
1273] The parliament was compoſed not only of the lords 
E {1:t2ul and temporal, but alſo of the knights of the ſhires, 
Jad repreſentatives of the principal cities and boroughs . 
E {oc lame thing had been practiſed under the government of 
dle earl of Leiceſter, during the late king's captivity : but 
E tack: aflemblies had not been convened by a lawful authority. 
ball not ſtay, to examine whether, before the time I am 
e peaking of, the commons had a right to ſend repreſen— 
tres to parliament: this is a point full of difficulties, and 
ot yet thoroughly cleared, I ſhall only ſay, it cannot be 
Cenicd, that they enjoyed this privilege in the reign of Ed— 
of the Heptarchy to the ſeveral reigns of the Weſt-Saxon kings, but 
| not adjuſted them ſo well as he ought to have done. 
william of Newburgh, ſo called from a monaſtery in Yorkſhire, whereof he 

F i member, His hiſtory begins at the Conqueſt, and ends at the year 1197. 
eas a violent proſecutor of Jeoffrey of Monmouth. His Latin ſtile is 
J |icired to that of Mat. Paris, and equalled with thoſe of Eadmer and 
1 Mumſbury by Dr. Wats. : 5 
Gerraſe, a monk of Canterbury, wrote a chronicle of the reigns of Ste- 
Pb, Henry II. and Richard I. with judgment enough, fays buhop Nicol- 
. It was publiſhed among the X Scriptores, London 16052. : 
p , \oger de Hoveden, chaplain fome tune to Henry II. He is charged with 
nung from Simeon of Durham, without acknowledging it; but, as bi- 
b Nicolſon obſerves, if he did, he bas iaproved his ſtory, adding years to 
F chings confuſedly related in that author. There are in his book many 

le ipecches, &c. relating to ceclefiatiical matters. He was cotemporary 
Et Gervaſe, 1201. His luſtory was publiſhed by Sir Henry Savil. Franct, 
b. | : 
„ be de Diceto, dean of London. He wrote about the year 1210. His 
1 4 "evritones Chronicorum contain an abſtract of our hiſtory down to the 

PUR 3 and his Imagines Hiſtoriarum gives the portraitures ot ſome of 

TR S ; 4 93 74.5 2 11 
u \m23 more at length, ending with the firſt years of king John's reign, 
ECON praiſes this author and his works, though biſhop Nicolſon ſays, 
. 4 ily copied verbatim out of other writers. He is among the X Serip- 
ss. 
, Vater, a monk of Coventry, a clear and faithful writer. He lived in Co- 
E; m r. He has ſome few things of note not to be met with in 
4 ( ot Monmouth, Hoveden, and Huntingdon, in his three books of 

Wwe! 


bxnzdow, His Hiſtoria Major contains the annals at large of eight of 
Ei, 8 trom William the Conqueror to Henry III. 5 | 
| * 490901 1571, and reprinted with additions of various readings, 


yacing on him alone all the hopes of their future happineſs. 


The Reigns of EDWARD I. and EDWARD II. containing the Space of Thirty-ſive 
Years; 


9 EDWARD I. * ſirnamed LONG SHANKS. 


ward I. and from thence forward to this day, have preferved 
it without interruption. 

Edward purſuing his voyage without knowing what paſſed 
in England, ſafely arrived in Sicily; where he was received 
by Charles of Anjou with all the reſpect due to his merit and 
rank. At Meſſina it was that he heard of his father's death, 
tor whom he appeared more concerned than for his eldeſt ſon 
John, the news of whoſe death was brought at the ſame time. 
From Sicily he went to Rome, where he ſtaid ſome days to 
vifit the new pope, who was his particular friend, and had 
accompanied him to Paleſtine, in quality of legate e. After 
that, he took the road to France, and pailed through Bur- 
gundy. As he had the reputation of being valiant and brave, 
the earl of Chalon, who valued himſelf upon the ſame qua- 
lities, defired his pretence at a tournament, and even ſent 
him a fort of challenge. Though a king of England might 
honourably decline cntering the lift with an earl of Chalon, 
Edward accepted his challenge without heſitation. He was 
apprehenſive, no doubt, of injuring his reputation, in caſe he 
refuſed it: neither could the pope's letter, which his holineſs 
ſent to divert him from his purpoſe, prevail with him. Some 
hiſtorians pretend the Burgundians did not uſe all the fair play 
requiſite on {ſuch occaſions. They ſay the tournament was 
turned into a real fight, wherein the Engliſh had the advan- 
tage, and which was called, the Little Battle of Chalon. 

As Edward pafled through France, he thought he could not 
diſpenſe with paying a viſit to king Philip, who gave him a 
very honourable and civil reception, and received his homage 
for Guienne f. After that, Edward came to Bourdeaux, 
where the vaffals of that dutchy did him homage. Some ſay, 
that Gaſton de Moncade, viſcount of Bearn, refuting to do 
homage, was taken into cuſtody at Bourdeaux, where he 
was come to meet the king. But though it be true, that the 
viſcount promited not to leave the court of Edward without 
his conſent, it is certain his difference with the king coucern- 
ed not the homage of Bearn. The Collection of the H ublic 
Acts evidently ſhows, that the diſpute was about another 
affair. It was decided at Limoges by Accuriius, a famous 
civilian then in the ſervice of the king. 

[1274] As ſoon. as Edward had ſettled his affairs in Gui- 
enne, he came into England, Where he was received with all 
pothble demonſtrations of affection and reſpect, as having ac- 
&c, by Dr. Wats, London 1640, snd lince 1085. From tlie year 1279 
wherein Mat. Paris died, to Henry III's death, ic was continued by Willtun 
Riſhanger, a monk of, che ſame friternity, The whole work maniteſts 2 
oreat deal of candour and cxactiels in the author, who tells us 0 particuiarly 
of the brave repulſes given by imm of our princes to the uſurpitions 63 the 
Roman ſee, that it is a wonder how fuch an heretical Hiſtory came eto ſutvive 
thus long. A fair copy of this hiſtory, tuppoled to be written by the au- 


8 g . . 8 : * . Pe 2 . 
thor's own hand, is in the king's library at St. James's. He wrote an abitract 


of his hiſtory, which Eambard ſtiles his Hittoria Minor, having in it ſcveral 
particulars of note omitted in his Hitte. t Major, It is pretended, that 
Paris had but a ſmall hand in the whole tttorz, having begun only at the 
year 1135, the reſt being done to his hand by one Roger de Windieſhore, 

N * * * . * . . N 108 * G * 
or Windſor (or de Wondover Prior de Beaivair, as it is in the Mo. copy in 
Cotton's library) one of his predecefiors in the tame monattery', 

z This was in reality the fourth king of this nume, there having been three 
Edwards in the time. of the Saxons, For this renſon, in the ipcaking of 
this, and the two following Edwards, by the name of Edward n 
was uſed to add, “ poſt conqueſtum,“ after the Conqueſt; but by degrees 
that addition was omitted, Kapin. Goo ed : | 

b As foon as Henry was buricd at Weſtminiter, John carl of Warren, Gil- 
bert earl of Gloceſter, with the clergy and laity, went up 10 the high altar, 
and fixore fealty to his ſon Edward, November 20. M. Welt, | 

T FL . 4 3 TY 7 . RT 3117 711 P - 

Walter Giffard, archhifhop of York; Edmund! tantagenet, carl of Corn- 
wal, ſon to Richard, brother to the late king Henry III. and Gilbert de Clare, 
carl of Gloceſter. M. Welt, : : 

d According to the Aunals of Waverley, this parliament conſiſted of the 
archbnhops, biſhops, earls, and barons, abbots and -priors, four knights 
from every ſhire, and fcur repreſentatives from each city. 

y lo . elne. 

* The pope granted Edward, er three years, the tenths of all the clet 
gy's revenues in England. T. Wikes. : | 8 

he form of the homage, according to M. Weſt, was thus, : My lord 

0 ave t lands whic ght to hold of youu. 
« king, I do you homage tor all the lands which 1 cught te \ 755 
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quired freſh merit by his late expedition to Paleſtine. A few 
days after his arrival he was crowned, with Eleanor his 
queen, in preſence of Alexander III. king of Scotland, the 
duke of Bretagne, and all the peers of the realm. Fiftori- 
ans fav, that on occaſion of this ſolemnity, five hundred 
korſes were let looſe about the field, and were given to ſuch 
as could catch them. | CONE: 

The new king's firſt care, after his coronation, was to 
make ftrict inquiry into the affairs of the kingdoms. To 
that purpoſe, he appointed commiſſioners in the ſeveral coun- 
ties to take exact information concerning the fees held of the 
crown, and the ſtate they were in. They were likewiſe or- 
dered to examine into, and puniſh the miſdemeanors of the 


magiſtrates, who for ſome time had abuſed their authority in 


opprefling the ſubjects. This firſt ſtep produced a wonderful 
elfect among the people. It was plain, the King intended to 
govern in a very different manner from his father and grand- 


father, and every one confidently expected the happy fruits 


of the maxims he was following, to procure himſelf a peace- 
able reign. It was abſolutely necetlary for Edward to make 
himfelf eſteemed and feared by his ſubjects, that no domeſtic 
troubles might obſtruct the grand deiigns he was meditating. 
The firſt, and that which chiefly poilefled his thoughts, was 
the chaſtiſing Lewellyn prince of Wales. Lewellyn bad plain— 
iy diſcovered, during the late troubles in England, how dan- 
gerous a neighbour he was, fince he was ever ready to coun- 
tenance the Engliſh mal-contents. Had it not been for him, 
the carl of Leiceſter would never have riſen to that height of 
power; neither would the carl of Gloceſter have become ſo 
tormidable, without his aſſiſtance. The conduct of Jewel- 


lyn on theſe and ſeveral other occaſions, had cauled Edward 


to reſolve to put it out of his power to hurt him. Bur the 
then circumſtances of the times, and his voyage to the Holy 
Land, obliged him to defer the execution of his project. 
Lewellyn was not ignorant of it; he confidered Edward as his 
orcatelt enemy. But his precautions to ſcreen himſelf from 
his reſentinent had a quite contrary effect, as they furnifhed 
the king with a pretence to attack him. | 
[1275] I have before obſerved, that old Lewellyn, grand- 
father to this prince, was become vaſſal and tributary to Henry 
III. and that his ſucceſſor did homage to that king for al! 
Wales. Though the Welſh afterwards made ſome ſtruggles 
to throw oft the yoke, even to the offering to ſubmit to the 
pope, they could never ſucceed, In ſpite of the troubles in 
England during the late reign, the crown continued to reckon, 
among her vaſſals, the prince of Wales. Immediately after 
the death of Henry III. and before the return of Edward, 
Lewellyn was ſummoned to appear and do homage to the ab- 
Tent King Þ, but he regarded not the ſummons. His refufal 
was the cauſe that the new king, preſently after his arrival, 
ordered him to be ſummoned a tecond time, to do homage, 
and aſſiſt at his coronation as vaſſal. Lewellyn found reaſons 
to be excuſed : he pretended, the Engliſh had not kept the 
late treaty of peace, and had committed on his frontiers ſeve— 
ral outrages, for which he demanded ſatisfaction. To re- 
nove this pretence, the king nominated commiſſioners to ad- 
juſt all things, and withal ſummoned him again to appear and 
do homage. This third ſummons was no more regarded 
than the former. Mean while, Lewellyn being informed, the 
archbithop of Canterbury was going to excommunicate him, 


and pur his territories under an interdict, writ to the pope to 


divert the blow. The means he uſed to gain the court of 
Rome were fo effectual, that the pope forbid the archbiſhop 
to act againſt him, as long as he offered to do homage in his 
own country. Edward not being ſatisfied with thele cavils, 
tent him a peremptory ſummons, which the Welſh prince 
thought fit to obey. He ſtill infiſted however upon the place, 
pretending, he was obliged to do homage only to the king in 


-perſon, and on the borders of the two kingdoms. Edward 
| 5 8 


readily conſented to this: but a ſudden illneſs ſeizing him as 
he was going to Shrewſbury, cauſed the homage to be defer— 
red to another time. Afterwards Lewellyn repented of the 
advances he had made: and from thencetorwards nothing 
could prevail with him to truſt himſelf in the hands of a mo- 


z He iſſued out writs of enquury by the oaths of twelve legal men, to two 
commultoners in every county, to enquire, what his royalties, and the liber- 
ties and prerogatives of his crown were, who were his tenants in capite, and 
military ſervice, and how many, and what fees they held of him: of his te- 
Rants in ancient demeine, how they behaved themſelves, and in what condition 
rrer tarms were: of ſheriffs, coroners, eſcheators, bailiffs, and their clerks, 
„ hether they had cxtorted money from any man, by reaſon of their office, 
Had wronged any one, or received bribes for neglecting or being remiſs in 
their oflices, &c. The whole enquiry containing thirty-four articles. Patent 
2. Edw. I. M. 6. 

h A writ was directed, Novem. 29, 1272, by Walter de Merton, then 
chancellor, to the abbots of Dore and Hagenham, to receive Lewellyn's oath 
at tcaliy. Sceœ Brady's Appendix, Ne 2, | 

+ See them in Coke's*2d Inſtitute, p. 156, &c. This ſame year, about 


narch whom he looked upon as his ſworn enemv. After . 
veral fruitleſs ſummons, the king found at length, that a n 
effectual method muſt be taken. However, as he Was u 
ling to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom, before he made . 
upon his neighbours, he was contented with citing Leuch, 
before the parliament, which was to meet the beginning \,; 
the next year. The Welſh prince appcared not. Ig, 
ledged in excule for his refuſal, that the king having fie. 
on ſeveral occaſions an extreme animoſity to him, lic cou! 
not truſt his perſon with his declared enemy. Neverth,q,. 
he proteſted, he was ready to do him homage in his g. 
country, if the King would ſend commiſſioners to receive, 
or elſe in fome third place, where he might be with, 
danger. He offered moreover to come into the king's te. 
tories, provided he would give him the prince his cideg u 
in hoſtage, with the carl of Gloceſter, and the hip}... 
cellor. So arrogant an anſwer ſerved only to contiiny U. 
ward in his reſolution. He diſſembled however, that he n 


If 


++ 
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not interrupt the ſeſſions of the parliament, which waz en. 
ployed in affairs of great importance; namely, in <8... 
excellent laws, for ſecuring the peace and libertics of the hn, 
ple, as well as the immunities of the church, wand brit. 
leges of the clergy. They were called, The Status 1; 
Weltminſter!. 7 
{ 12763 When the parliament broke up, the King {orighca, 
thought of the war, which he was reſolved to carr\ into Wa l 
to puniſh the diſobedicnce of Lewellyn. Whilſt he was maki 
preparations, ſome Briſtol men happened to take a weite.“ 
which was one of the daughters of the late carl of Eeiecfts 
who was going to Lewellyn, to whom ſhe was contract. 
The prince demanded his wife, and the King refuſing to Had 
her, he perceived he was to expect a war. And indeed 95 
ſoon as Edward had taken all his meaſures, he convene = 
peers of the realm k, who paſted judgment upon Lewelliy 
declaring him guilty of felony, upon which the war was 179. 
claimed. Lewellyn was then ſorry, he had puſhed matters 
ſo far. To divert the impending ſtorm, he humb] y ſued Fi 
peace, and withal, intreated the king to reſtore him his wit, | 
Both his requeſts were denied, unleſs he would bind hin: 
to repair all the damages done to the borders of Enelapd, 
during the late wars; a condition, which he would nat ac. 
cept. The war therefore was begun, but was not very view. 
rouſly puriued the firſt campaign. — 5 
1277] In the beginning of the next ſpring, Edward if 
bling a great number of forces, put himſelf at the head of his 
army, and marched into the enemies country. He cauſed averr | 
large way to be cut through a vaſt foreſt, opening by that 
means a paffage to the very center of Wales. Before he pro- 


P * I,» 12 
cecded, he built the caſtles of Flint and Rhudhlan!, whic! 


lecured him an entrance at all times, and a retreat in caſe of 
neceffity. As the Welſh were not able to withſtand him, he 
advanced further, and drove them to the mountain of Snow 
don, their uſual refuge, when purſued by the Englich. At 
the ſame time his fleet attacked the ifle of Angleſey, which | 
made but a taint refiftance. | 
Lewellyn finding himſelf unable to oppoſe ſo formidable a 
enemy, was obliged humbly to ſue for peace, which was 
granted, but on very hard terms. He was forced to promite } 
to pay fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, for the expences ot the | 
war. Moreover, Edward reſtoring to him the ifle of Angle 
ſey, it was agreed, that for the future, he ſhould hold it of 
the crown of England, paying yearly a thouſand marks. He 
promiſed hkewiſe to give entire ſatisfaction to his brother 
David, who had fled for refuge to the king, and delivered } 
hoſtages for the performance of his word. The havghiinels } 
of the prince of Wales being tamed by ſo mortifying a tr 4'\, | 
Edward was contented for once with the honour of- it» 
victory. [1278] He generouſly reſtored the hoſtages, a 
forgave him the ſums he was bound to pay. However, 35 
cauſed a grant of the ile of Angleſey to be made to him, u nich. 
nevertheleſs he was not to enjoy, unleſs Lewellyn dicd with⸗ 
out heirs. Then he delivered up the betrothed lady, and 
did him the honour to aſſiſt at his nuptials. He created 910 | 
David, brother of Lewellyn, car} of Dinbigh, and to attack 


Oct. 6. another parliament was held at Weſtminſter, in which ſtatutes or. 
made for reſtraining the exceflive uſury exacted by «he Jews; and it 185 40 
enacted, that they thould wear a badge upon their clothes, in the Map* “s 
the two tables of Moſes's law, —This parhament granted the king a teen? 
upon the laity, by the common conſent of the. archbiſhops, bithops, £34 Þ 
barons. Arm. Waverl. 5 

k Or rather a.parliament, at Weſtminſter, after Eaſter; in which the kat 
gave directions for levy ing the fifteenth upon the clergy and Jaity ; 76 
iflued. out his orders for the exact obſervance of the charter of td. 
and the charter of foreſts. Ann, Waverl. | Ar 

| Rapin by miſtake ſays Rutland, whereas it was the caſtle of Rhuchlan 
in Flintſhire. This caille was built by Robert de Rhudblan, nephcs = 
Hugh earl of Cheſter. The caſtle therefore as not built but rzpaledt 
Edward I, Camden uw Flintſh, Plartetz 
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cecuted without mercy. 


the! 3 
E ji; reſolution, to reform the abules introduced into the king- 
(om. 
| 1 any effectual remedy being found to put a flop to an cvil 
| { prejudicial to the ſtare. The barons who had exacted 
om king John the great charter, had taken care to inſert a 
F 0 
E [0 the church. 


their eſtates to the church. 
ding, always acquiring and never alicnating, could not but 
in the end be poſſeſſed of all the riches and lands of the 
nedom. Edward having maturely conſidered the affair, 
E i: moned the parliament, and propoſed the making a law to 
ntorm this abule. 
F : fatute was made, whereby all perſons were forbid to dit- 
role of their eſtates to ſocieties, which never die, without 
N the bing's expreſs conſent. The ſtatute was called the ſtatute 
E © Mortmain, becaule it was intended to prevent eftates from 
F filling into dead hands, that is, hands of no ſervice to the 
F kin and the public, without hopes of their ever changing 
cer owners. 


op preſs his ſubjects. 
| nunibers, who held their lands of the crown, it could not be 
bun that many had loſt their titles, he was relolved to take 
„ antage of their misfortune, under colour of putting the 
ute of Quo Warranto in execution. To that end he 
puſhed a proclamation, enjoining all perſons that held lands 
[© We crown, to lay their titles before the judges of the realm. 
lis proclamation was looked upon as the ſource of a very 
Bleed grievance, 
($i could not produce their original titles, though they proved 


1 
"I i . 
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I n to the intereſts of England, gave him to wife a rich En— 
4 | I m ; ? 
mn heireſs”. 

5 


The happy ſucceſs of the war with Wales was im— 


147 


E lately followed by Edward's acquiſition in France, of the 
: dom of Ponthicu and Montrevil, fallen to his queen by the 
1 3 of her mother, queen of Caſtile, who was in poſſeſſion. 
| Ke to obtain of the king of France the inveſtiture of that fief, 
I c|a1m tO 5 ” Y 

ach rent of thirty pounds out of the revenues of Normandy, 
redt!, g 


was obliged to confirm his father's treaty, made whilſt a 
to the carl of Leiceſter, and to renounce, like him, all 
Anjou and Normandy, He reſerved, however, the 


«rently as an acknowledgement that it once belonged to 
J 


This affair being ended, Edward ſeriouſly let about recti—- 
coin, which was very much debated, during the 


n 
. 


* 


RW Fes of the late reign. Upon information that the Jews 
N 50% the chief authors of this miſchief, he cauſed all that 


he kingdom to be ſeized in one day, that the guilty 


ht not eſcape. Then, after a ſtrict examination, two 


i 


bendred and eighty “, convicted of clipping and coining, or 


ing off falſe money, received ſentence of death, and were 


An affair of another nature, but of no leſs importance to 
„e public, furniſhed the king with a freſh opportunity to ſhow 


The prodigious increaſe of the riches of the clergy 
| monaſteries, had been long a ſubject of complaint, with- 


uſe, expreſly forbidding all perſons to alienate their lands 
Bur this prohibition, as well as ſeveral others, 
The complaints upon this head were 


det“ 


And indeed, the church never 


The propoſal was received with joy, and 


1280] The parliament which met the next year, being de- 


„ 


frous to redreſs another abuſe, unadviſedly gave birth to a 
greater. During the troubles of the two late reigns, teveral per- 
bens appropriated to themſelves lands, which did not belong to 
hem. The crown itſelf was a ſufferer by it. 
E tis evil, and 
Failed an act, in itſelf very juſt. | 
ae in poffeſſion of the conteſted eſtates, ſhould be obliged 
io produce their titles before the judges, in order to be ex- 
panned, The ſtatute, from the Engliſh word Warrant, was 
Filed Quo Warranto, and is properly a right to demand of 
an perlon, by what warrant, or title, he holds the eſtate in 
Four, This regulation was juſt and neceflary, But the 
bing, miſled by ill advice, and a deſire of amaſſing money, 
made ute of it, contrary to the deſign of the parliament, to 


To remedy 
give to every one his own, the parliament 
It imported, that all who 


* 


As he was ſenſible, that among the great 


And indeed, thoſe that were firſt attacked, 


is pofleſſion, were forced to pay large ſums to the king, 
eſerve their eſtates. This grievance would have gone 
ch tarthcr, had not a ſtop been put to it by the courage of 
as cart of Warren. The earl appearing before the judges, 


canor, daughter of Robert de Ferras, earl of Derby. 

2 0 both ſexes, were executed in London; beſides great numbers in other 
s ot che kingdom. M. Weſtm. 
ec Built be obſerved, that the ſtatute of Quo Warranto was not paſſed 


"hot Edi, I. Thete here were writs of enquiry iſfued out by the king after 
e Parliament was diſſolved. 


[11 4 8 . / . . . * . 
LO wer was, „ My anceſtors coming in with William the Baſtard, 
' | 


MOU lands by the iword, and by the Word I will defend them agamtt 
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was required ta ſhow the title, by virtue whereof he held his 
lands. He anſwered, by drawing an old ruſty (word, and 
laying to the judges, “ This is the inſtrument, by which nv 
*© anceſtors gained their eſtate, and by this I will Keep it 48 
“long as I live?“ . So bold an anſwer ſeemed likely to 
involve the earl in trouble: but ir had a quite contrary 
eftect. The king found by it, how difficult it would be to 
exact upon the nobility on ſo trivolous a pretence, without 
falling into great inconveniences. He ſay plainly, there were 
ſtill among the barons, perſons as ready to hazard all in de- 
tence of their rights and propertics, as thoſe in the time. of 
John and Henry III. Befides, he thereby knew, how unjust 
his pretenfions appeared to the people, as indeed they were. 
Thele conſiderations inducing him to revoke his proclamation, 
the people expretled their joy in ſuch a manner, as plainly 
ſhowed, how much they reſented the oppreſſion. On the 
other hand, the king's moderation turned more to his advan- 
tage than his injuſtice had done to his injury. His ſubjects 
blamed the miniftry for whatever was odious in his conduct, 
and aſeribed to him the honour of reforming what was amifs 
by his prudence. What glory ſocver this prince had acquired 
by his victories, his conqueſt over himſelf on this occaſion, 
gained him more honour than all his warlike exploits. Ir is 
infinitely leſs glorious for a ſfovcreign to ſubdue provinces 
and Kingdoms, which. belong not to him, than to deſiſt vo- 
luntarily from a pretenſion, which he diſcovers to be unjuſt. 

[1281 ] Theſe domeſtic employments were interrupted by 
the revolt of Lewellyn. This prince, bearing with impaticnce 
the yoke of the Englith, made « treſh atrempt to free himſelt 
from it, but it ſerved only to bring on his deſtruction. Three 
things eſpecially engaged hun in the enterprize. The firſt 
was, the reſtleſs temper of his brother David. What care 
ſoever Edward had taken to gain his. affection by ſeveral 
tavours, this prince never ceaſed to excite his brother to take 
up arms, in order to tree himſelf from ſubje&tion. He thought 
it his own concern, becauſe, as Lewellyn had no children, he 
was his preſumptive 1ucceflor. The ſecond thing that in- 
clined Leicllyn to war, was a certain prophecy of the famous 
Merlin. The Welſh fancied to ſee in this prediction, that 
Lewellyn was deſtined to wear the crown of Brutus, the firſt 
King, as it was pretended, of the whole ifland of Albion. 
This notion had taken fo deep root in their minds, and even 
in Lewellyn's himſelf, that they built upon it, as on a ſure 
foundation. The third and only thing alledged by Lewellyn, 
were certain grievances, a lift whereof he delivered to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was come to perſuade him to 
peace. If thele grievances, of which an hiſtorian 4 has given 
us the ſubſtance, were real, this prince had certainly great 
reaſon, to endeavour to deliver himſelf from the yoke laid 
upon him. But Edward refuſed to hearken to his complaints. 
This hard uſage convinced Lewellyn, that a vigorous defence 
was the only means to tree him from a ſubjection deemed by 
him a real ſlavery. He took up arms therefore to ſhake of 
this galling yoke, and ſurpriſing the lord Clifford, the king's 
general, on the frontiers, flew. tcveral of his men, and took. 
him priſoner. Then, penetrating into the Engliſh territories, 
he committed great ravages, and detcated the earls of North- 
umberland and Surry ”, who were ſent into thoſe parts to ſtop 
his progreſs. 

It was a great mortification to Edward, that his troops 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be beaten by the Welſh. How- 
ever, in hopes of being more fortunate himſelf, he drew to- 
gether a numerous army, to go once more and tame the fierce: 
neſs of Lewellyn. Whilſt his troops were marching towards 
the borders of Wales, he paid a viſit to the queen his mother, 
who was retired to the nunnery of Amberſbury. This prin- 
ceſs prepoſſeſſed in favour of the late king her huſband, 
ſhowed her ſon a man, who pretended to receive his fight at 
the tomb, and by the interceſſion of Henry III. She 1ma- 
gined doubtleſs the king would be pleaſed with it, but was 
very much ſurprized to hear him ſay, he was ſo well per- 
ſuaded of his father's juſtice and probity, that he did not 
queſtion, but, had it been in his power, he would rather 
have deprived the impoſtor of his fight, than reſtored him 
to it. | 

Edward making but a ſhort ſtay with the queen his mother, 
went and headed his army. He entered Wales without any 
oppoſition, Lewellyn being retired to the mountain of Snow- 
don, in a poſt that could not be attacked,” Not ditcouraged 


„any that will take them away; for that king did not conquer for him—- 
« {elf alone, neither did my anceſtors aſſiſt him for that end.“ Tyrrel, 
p- 30. from Hemingford. Chr. Abing, | 

4 They are in Powel's Chronicle of Wales, See a full account of them 
in Tyrre}, vol. iv. p. 35, &c. 25 

53 : . 8 Is : ; 5 1 C N : ] }- . 4 7 * 3 = yt Q1 tv 

r There was at this time no carl of Northumberland. The car ot Oui) 
was John Plantagenet. 
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by this obſtacle, Edward reſolved to inveſt his enemy, by ſe- 
curing all the avenues, through which he might make his 
eſcape. Nothing could more expreſs his defire to ſucceed in 
his undertaking, than ſuch a project, which none of his pre- 
deceflors had ever ventured to attempt. After fortifying all 
the poſts, he cauſed a bridge of boats to be made over the 
river Menay, oppoſite to Bangor, that he might ſend troops 
likewiſe into the ifle of Angleley. After that, foreſecing the 
blockade would hold long, he left it to the management of 
Roger Mortimer, and went and waited the iſſue in the caſtle 
of Rhudhlan. Poſted as Lewellyn was, he would doubtlels 
have tired the patience of his enemies, if an unexpected acci— 
dent had not induced him to deprive himſelf of that advantage. 
Some of the Engliſh that were in Angleſey, paſſing the bridge 


above- mentioned, in order to view the country, were at- 


racked by the Welſh, and ſo cloſely pur ſued, that the great- 
eſt part were {lain or drowned in endeavouring to regain the 
iſland 5, This advantage made Lewellyn imagine, heaven 
began to declare in his favour, and Merlin's prophecy was 
going to be accompliſhed. Full of this pleaſing notion, he 
deſcends into the plain, to fight the Englith, not confidering 
the inequality of his forces. But he quickly found how 
groundleſs his expectations were, fince in the battle wherein 
he raſhly engaged, he was ſlain on the ſpot*, after feeing his 
army entirely routed. In his pocket were found ſome letters 
in cypher, by which it appeared, he had great friends in 
England, but Edward did not think fit to make a ſtrict inqui- 
fition. However, to ſtrike a terror into thoſe that were en- 
gaged with that prince, he commanded his head, crowned 
with ivy, to be expoſed to view on the walls of the Tower of 
London. Hence might be gathered, what the ſubjects were 
to expect from the king's ſeverity, ſince a ſovereign prince was 
treated in that manner. 

Such was the end of Lewellyn, deſcended from Rhoderic 
the Great, and from one of the moſt ancient royal families 
in Europe. With him expired the liberty of his nation. The 
Welth, diſcouraged by their prince's death and deteat, being 
no longer able to refiſt, Edward eaſily became maſter of their 
whole country, which he diſtributed, for the moſt part, a- 
mongſt his officers and courtiers, reſerving to himſelf only the 
ſovereignty and fortified places u. | 

| 1283] Some time after, David, brother of Lewellyn, 
rovinz {till about the country, had the misfortune to be 
taken by the Engliſh, and ſent to Rhudhlan, where the king 


ſtill remained. In vain did he earneſtly beg the favour of 


caſting himſelf at his feet, to implore his mercy. As he was 
the laſt of his family, Edward was willing to fecure his con- 
queſts by his death. Purſuant to this refolution, he ordered 
him to be conducted to Shrewſbury, where by the advice of 
the parliament, called upon that occaſion *, he was condemned 
to dic the death of a traitor. This rigorous ſentence was ex- 


ccuted, with all the circumſtances attending that infamous 


puniſhment. His head was fixcd near that of the prince his 
brother, and his four quarters were ſent to York, Briſtol, 


Northampton and Wincheſter x. 


Edward's ſeverity to this prince is related by all the hiſto— 
rians, without any cenſure. And yet it is an action that can 
bardly be excuſed. Suppoſing the rigour of the law autho- 
riſed a ſentence of death, was it not very barbarous to exe— 
cute a prince of a royal family, in a manner ſtill then unuſual 
with regard to perſons of diftinguiſhed birth? What would 
not thelc hiſtorians have ſaid, if a king of France, after tak- 
ing in fight a brother of the king of England, had ordered 
him to be ignominiouſly hung on a gibbet? Or if, finding the 
body of the king himſelf ſlain in battle, had cauſed his head 
to be placed on the walls of the Baſlile * 


After thus ſecuring the, poffeſſion of the principality of 


Wales, Edward fought means to prevent all accidents that 


T. Wikes ſays, that above three hundred men at arms, under the con- 
duct of the lord William Latimer, and Lucas de Thony, commander of 
the Gaſcon forces, would needs paſs over the bridge, before it was quite 
finiſhed, to ſhew their valour : bur as foon as the tide came in, and had flow- 
ed beyond that end of the bridge which was near the continent, the Welſh 
came ruſhing upon them. There were ſlain and drowned no leſs than fit- 
teen knights, thirty-two eſquires, and about a thouſand common ſoldiers. 
This defeat happened on the 6th of November. Ann. Wigorn. 

By Stephen de Francton, near Langwyer in Buelt, December 11. Chron. 
Abingdon. Dr. Powel. 

v He built the caſtle of Aberconwey, at the foot of Snowdon-hill, M. 
Weſt. p. 411. An. Waverl. p. 238. 

„ The writs of ſummons are ſtill extant upon record; the firſt of which 
is to the lords, to meet the king at Shrewſbury, on September zo; the ſe— 
cond writ is directed to the ſheriff of every county in England, to cauſe to be 
choſen two knights, for the commonalty of the tame county; as allo a third 
writ directed to ſeveral cities and boroughs; and a fourth writ to the juſti- 
ces. Rot. Wallie. 2 Edw. I. M. 2 Dorſ. | 

* This 1s the firſt example of this manner of execution done upon traitors, 
vhich has fince been commonly continued. 

King Edward having undertaken the cruſade for the Holy Land, and by 
reaton of the Welſh wars, and other aftairs, not being able in his own per- 


might occaſion its loſs. The annexing that country +... 
crown of England, was what ſeemed moſt proper to char nn 
Accordingly he ſummoned a parliament, where it w.. * 
ſolved, that Wales thould be inſeparably united to the c 
Thus the Welſh, the ſmall remains of the ancient Brite 
loſt at length their liberty, after preſerving it in thar fan 
corner of the ifland, above eight hundred years. Sus,“ 
they cannot, without injuſtice, be denied the commend... 
due to the reſolution, wherewith they had hitherto dene“ 
the country. Deſtitute of all ſuccours, without foreiuch 
liances, and without a naval power, they had flood their gs, 
againſt the kings of England, Saxons and Normans 5 
had almoſt all attempted to ſubdue them with forces vag 
ſuperior. It is true, they were often obliged to pay te 
to the Engliſh monarchs: but however, they always gan 
ed a diſtinct nation, governed by their own laws. It u We 
by their valour alone that they preſerved their liberty: 
allo by their policy, in dexterouſly fomenting the itil), 
of their neighbours, till at laſt, the time appointed fg; +1, 
loſing that moſt valuable bleſſing, happened in the reis! 
Edward I. It may, however, be ſaid, that if amende ... 
be made for ſuch a loſs, they had reaſon to be ea; ie. 
they became one and the ſame nation with their canis 
From' that time they have all along enjoyed the fangs ho 
and privileges, which render. the people of England the wh 
pieſt nation under the fun. = : 

[1284] The ſatisfaction Edward received from he be. 
queſt of Wales, was immediately followed by a great 5 
tion, cauſed by the death of Alphonſus his oh. He wot 
prince of great hopes, and being now twelve years of e 
going to marry the only daughter of Florence earl of He 


— 


This was the third fon Edward loft within the ſpace ot th 
years. John his eldeſt fon died before his return fro", 
1 N 7 16 F N +8 
Holy Land. Henry, his tecond, was contracted to the wir 
daughter of Theobald king of Navarre ?. 
Though the Welth were entirely ſubdued, they failed nx 
to ſhew on all occations, their extreme . regret: to ſee they, 
lelves ſubject to the nglith, Some of them had event 
boldneſs to tell the king, he ſhould never peaceab; cning 
their country, as long as they were not governed by a hre 
. . 8 DN, : En 1 5 aky 
of their own. nation. If we may believe certain hiſlorin 
this bold declaration induced the king to give them b 
fort of fatisfaction. They pretend, from that moment | 
purpoled to give them for prince, the ſon whom he hend 
his queen, then with child, would ſhortly bring into :! 
world. They add, with this view, he cauſed her to iis in 5 
Cacrnarvon, where, according to his expeCtation, the 
brought to bed of a prince, called Edward, and firnamed a 
Caernarvon, the place of his birth. It is faid, that imme. 
diately after the queen's delivery, he convened the ates of 
Wales, and declarcd to them his reſolution, to give the 
prince born in their country, and who could not ipeak a wor! 
of Engliſh : Then he nominated to them the prince bis fn 
juſt born at Caernarvon. But other writers not fo credulors, 
conſidering doubtlets this circumſtance as a puerility, bare 
1 AWE. i N "BY. 
thought fir to paſs it over in ſilence 2. And indeed, it wal 
only a poor cquivocation, little capable of fatis{ying *! 
Welſh, and not at all agreeable to the character of IEdwar, 
Befides, it is certain, the young prince was not invelted t! 
the year 1301, with the principality of Wales, being then 
leventeen years of agec?, | | 
The conqueſt of Wales, and the univerſal eſteem the king | 
was in among his ſubjects, procuring England a profound 
tranquility, what paſſed in the kingdom till the war vii. 
Scotland, is of no great concern: and therefore, I ſhall fe 
ly pals over the domeſtic affairs, contenting myle!t Wi 
briefly relating tome of the principal circumſtances b. | 
wo A - . „ 
1285] We find in the year 128 5, the king took away tie 
ſon to perform it, appointed his brother Edmund for that ſervice; andtüets 
being ſix years tenths collected from the clergy, according to the can!  Þ 
the ſecond council of Lyons, laid up in ſeveral monaſterics, and other Ps 
for an aid for the Holy Land; pope Martin IV, ſent two preaching , 
into England for the exportation and return of this money, by his ages“ 
foreign merchants ; whereupon king Edward iſſued out, on May 2285. 
a writ to hinder it; and moreover, ſent commiſſioners the next ye! M 5 
places where it was laid up, to fee how much there was, and to orden“? 
tafe keeping of it for the right uſe. See Brady's Hiſtory, vol. tt P. 
and Appendix, N. 8. | ll 
As far as can be found, it is mentioned only by the modern Chronic 
2 King Edward having ſettled matters in Wales, came about the mo 
of December to Briſtol, where he kept his Chriſtmas, and held a part“ 
“ non univerſali ſeu generali, ſed tanquam particulari et ſpeciali A 
© mento.”---and from thence repaired to London; where, toon after, 0 10 
ceived orders from the king of France to attend him in his n 
reaſon of the lands he held at Gaſcogne; but hearing at Dover, 4 GY 
concluded between the kings of Francg and Arragon, he went into ene“ 
p Wikes. Walſing. . CO! Top- 
v This year, a parliament was held in October, at Acton-Burne 1 
ſhire, wherein was cnacted, the ſtatute of Acton-Burnel. Wa Als. 
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nter of London, and turned out the mayor, becauſe he 
Au himſelf to be bribed by the bakers, and put in ano— 
= his own authority. But quickly after, the city found 
Ems to recover their charter, by making the king a pre- 
Eris year the king called a parhament, which made ſome 
additions to the ancient ſtatutes, by the name of the Second 
Fe. of Weſtminſter “. | 

E 1,236] In the year 1286, Edward ordered all the Jews in 
kingdom to be ſcized upon one and the fame day *. The 
nons granted him a fifteenth of their movcables, to ex- 
iel the kingdom all ſuch torcigners as were a burden to the 
Ioation. He promiſed it, but atter obtaining the ſubſidy, he 
eranted them A delay, which was dearly purchated*. 

bout the middle of the ſame year, three important affairs 
Jaaled Edward into France, where he continued above three 
E... As in the mean time, nothing very remarkable paited 
in Cngland, I ſhall only relate the affairs he had to manage 
In France. The firſt was, his demand of the provinces 
Luken from the Kings John and Henry III. concerning which, 
Iihere was a long negotiation, I he ſccond related to the 
pomage he was tO do to Philip the Fair, king ol France, who 
uad lately ſucceeded Philip the Hardy, his father. The 
mird was, the agreement he undertook to procure between 
e houſes of Arragon and Anjou, concerning the kingdom of 
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* 


Ty 
fone 


years. 
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E 7c king finding his preſence was not abſolutely neceſſary 
Ja his kingdom, now in profound tranquility, left the regen- 
en to the carl of Pembroke 5, and embarked for France. He 
ent the beſt part of a year in ſolliciting the reſtitution of the 
1 provinces, taken from the crown of England by the prede- 
E ci-rs of Philip the Fair; but all his pains upon that ac- 
count were ineffectual. The court of France being then in 
E. {ouriihing condition, and in no danger from England, was 
E {to all his propoſals. All the benefit he could reap from 
the negotiation, was a penſion of ten thoutand pounds, in 
eu of his claim to certain lands ſituated beyond the Charent, 
of which Philip Kept potleſhon, contrary to the tenor of the 
E .ncicnt treaties. The two. monarchs figned a new treaty ; 
iter which, Edward did homage to Philip. The form of 
me homage, rendered only in general terms, and the pre- 
Vous proteſtations, evidently ſhow, ILdward had ſtill a mind 
Jo keep up his pretenſions, in order to proſecute them at a 
more favourable juncture. Without ſpecify ing, in his homage, 
a particular country, he affected to include all thoſe pro- 
E yinces to which he had any claim. As this is a matter of 
E moment, and was afterwards attended with great conſequen— 
e, it will not be improper to recite the very words of the 
bomage, with the proteſtations, as they occur in the Col- 
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| tion of the Public Acts. 

EF © On Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, in the fourteenth 

rear of the reign of Edward, and in the firſt of Philip, at 

Paris, in a room of the royal palace, king Edward did 

bomage to king Philip, in the following terms, ſpoken 

he biſhop of Bath and Wells. 

e SKE, king of France, king Henry, father of my lord 
die e king of England here preſent, made certain demands 


0 


10 


- 


15 upon Lewis king of France, your grandfather, whercon 
ig theh a treaty of peace was concluded between them. Purſuant 
do that treaty, Henry did homage to your faid grandfather, 
N 0 ar > : „ wy £. 2 Ry ir 1 c 
je Ee bor the land he actually held on this fide the water, and 
F 10 FP * Y - 7's EE, . . . . 
100 tor Jauch, as the ſaid Lewis had obliged himſelf to put into 
1% IVY 6 . * l — 32 
r uin 05 hands, by the above-mentioned treaty of peace, My 
ieh lord king Edward here preſent, after the death of his 
1149 He 5 
* 1-3 1 8 . , B22 ras x 
{wh WH: father, did homage to the king your father for theſe lands 
—_ . : . | : 
and according to the tenor of the faid peace. And though 
þ 0 2 O - . - . * ©, 
ray. t my faid lord might with juſtice, as ſeveral of his council 
F „ 5 iy 8 . Y * 2 982 
| ae ok opinion, refuſe to do the ſame homage, becauſe 
andthe | 
canon ; 3 George Brook ſby, the mayor, was turned out for taking bribes from 
er prac 1 * bakers, to connive at their iclling bread ſix or ſeven ounces too light in 
ng £11205 ae pound loaf, But Mr. T yreel obſerves, that notwithſtanding this ſeizure, 
gens“ or body, or corporation of the city, was not difſolved ; but they en- 
261 3h e all a privilege of holding courts, &c. (the choice of àa mayor only ex- 
n _ wa as they had done before the faid ſeizure, p. 51. 
4 0 2 W \ ou have it in Coke's 2d inſtitute, p. 331, &c. This parliament was held 
iii. p. !! 1 ettauntter, after Eaſter, Another parliament was held at Wincheſter, in 


I the (7147 51 8 . . . 3 
:raniclevs | I beginning of October, wherein ſome ſtatutes were made about robbers, 
ronicles. | 


=: 4208 I l Wrel. p. 239.-----The abbey-church of Weſtminſter having been ſix- 
OY . Years in building, was finiſhed this year. Stow's Survey. -Alto 
Cnr | "jy this time, we tind merchant {rangers were firſt permitted to rent 
all 3 "a, and to buy and fell their own commodities themſelves, without any 
tele WR... 213 from the citizens; for before this, they hired lodgings, and their 
cit”, ' ol. vere the brokers, who fold all their goods and merchandize tor 
truce Fe em. Fabian's Chron, | 2 


| Nottol> f 16 . , * 7 
as E bound © lecond of May, They were forced to pay the king twelve thouſand 

1 Tse ulver, T. Wikes, p. 114. | | 

1 "Is rear Eleanor, king Edward's mother, was veiled in the monaſtery 
eile 


rſh V x * - ® Fo 2 — LF 
Y 111 11 y . [ | p 1 . 8 vi . 1 - . her OInNture. 
Lad tte fun. Mt obtained a licence {rom the pope to keep her ) 


in 0810P* 


* 
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| e war 5 I 2 4 * 1 Ie 
"3% year, Mary, king Edward's daughter, was veiled a nun in the 
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e the ſaid peace has not been obſerved, and becauſe; to his 
great prejudice, ſeveral attempts have been made vpon the 
lands which he holds; nevertheleſs he is unwilling at prefent, 
to enter into diſpute upon that ſcore, provided you will 
cauſe the faid peace to be kept, and the damages he haus 
ſuſtained to be repaired, | : | 
I become your man for the lands I hold of you, on this 
ſide the water, according to the tenor of the peace made 
with your anceſtors;” 

It is eaſy to lee, that, in this homage, Edward took care 
of expreſſions, not to promie too much. Peſides his pro— 
teſtations by the mouth of the biſhop, he would do homage 
only in gencral terms, for the lands he heid without ſpecl- 
tying any thing, reſerving to himſelf the explanation at ſome 
other time. But, whateyer his thoughts were, Philip, ima— 
gining no doubt, he had a right to explain the fame terms to 
his own advantage, was very ready to receive the homage, 
with this affected obſcurity. He even granted him, a few 
days after, letters patents, whereby he conſented, that the 
lands poſlefied by Edward in France, ſhould not be Vuble to 
torteiture, either for unjuſt judgment, or denial of juſtice. 
Moreover, he promiſed to ſend back the appeilants to the 
Scnefchal of Guicnne, and promiſed to allow him three 
months to maintain or rectify the judgements. But this con- 
ceſſion was to take place only during the life of Edward, 
after which things were to return to their former ſtate. 

Theſe two affairs kept Edward at the court of France about 
a year, But the reconciliation he. undertook to mediate be- 
tween the kings of Sicily avd Arragon, employed him much 
longer, and proved a very troublefome affair; for which he 
had no other reward, but the ſatisfaction of endeavouring to 
reconcile theſe two illuſtrious houſes, Though this affair 
relates not directly to Edward, who a&cd only as mediator, 
yet as it wholly employed him for two years, I hope it will 
not be taken amils, if I briefly explain the occaſion of thoſe 
differences, and the principal events they produced. | 

] have already obſerved in the late reign, how the popes 
inveſted the houſe of Swabia with the crown of Sicily, and 
the efforts they afterwards ufed to wreſt it from thence. I 
left Manfred the baſtard in poffeſſion of the two Sicilics, and 
the pope folemnly giving the inveſtiture of theſe two kino- 
doms to Charles of Anjou, after having long amuſed prince 
Edmund, brother of our Edward, with the hopes of thar 
crown. It will be neectlary, briefly to reſume the ſequel of 
that hiſtory to the time I am now ſpeaking of. 

Charles of Anjou knew better how to improve the pope's 
favour than Edmund. With the aſſiſtance of the king his 
brother, he levicd a powertul army, and came to Roine, where 
the pope folemnly crowned him king of the two Sicthics, on 
the 28th of June 1265. In the beginning of the next year, 
he marched towards the kingdom ot Naples, and on the 26th 
of February, obtained a complete victory over Manfred, who 
was ſlain on the ſpot. Freed by this ſingle battle from all the 
obſtacles which lay in his way, he took pofſeſſion of the two 
Sicilies, and enjoyed them foine time without a rival. The 
Gibelines“, that is, the party againſt the pope, ruined by the 
flouriſhing condition of Charles, who ſupported the Guelphs, 
and was himſelf fupported by them, fought all poſſible means 
to deprive him of the two kingdoms, They perfuaded Con- 
radin, fon of the emperor Conrade, that being the ſole heir 
of the houſe of Swabia, he ought to aflert his right to the 
Sicilies, and ſnatch the prey out of the hands of Charles of 
Anjou. There was no need of much ſolicitations to incline 
Conradin to this undertaking. Without a moment's conſi— 
deration, the young prince aflumed the title of king of Sicily, 
and in ſpite of the excommunication thundered againſt him 
by the pope, came into Italy, where at firſt he made ſome 
progreſs. This proſperous beginning inſpiring him with 
great hopes, he advanced towards Naples, to fight. his ene- 


cc 
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ſame monaſtery. Walſing. | | | 
8 Ademar de Valonce. See Rymer's Fœd. T. II. p. 307. The Ann. of 
Waverl. fay, he left it to Edmund Plantagenet earl of Cornwal. i 

b Yearly ; to be paid at the Tower of London, at the charge of the king 
of France; beſides ſome arrears for Normandy. M. Weſt, This, as Mr. 
Tyrrel obſer ves, though related by our hiſtorians, does not ſeem probable ; 
ſince Edward had already parted with his claim to Normandy. 

i It is uncertain whence the names of Guelfs and Gibelines were derived. 
Some give the following account : In 1130, there happened a ichiim in the 
church, through the concurrence of Innocent II. and Anacletus, the firſt 
of whom was. favoured by the einperor z the other by Roger, count of Sicily 
and Naples, an active and warlike prince, who drew to his fide Guelf duke 
of Bavaria, The emperor Conrad III. entering Sicily with a German army, 
and followed by prince Henry his ſon, who was brought up at a place in 
Germany, called Gibelia, Guelf, duke of Bavaria, marched to the afliitance 
of his ally ; and it happened, as both armies were ready to engage, that the 
Bavarians cried in their language. Hier Guelfe; which being antwered by 
the troops commanded by the prince, by Hier Gibelines, the Italians re- 
tained the words, to diſtinguiſh the different parties, and called the tactions 

ES , ; 
by them. Blondo. Sigonius 3 
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my. Upon his approach, Charles raiſed the ſiege of Nocera, 
which he had begun, and marching towards him, met him 
near the Lacus Fucinus, now called Celano, and gave him 
battle, This ſucceſs was fatal to Conradin, who had the 
misfortune to loſe the day, and be taken priſoner. The con- 
queror making a cruel uſe of his victory, carried his barba- 
rity ſo far, as to behead the young prince, who was but fix- 
teen years of age. He cauſed him to be tried and condemned 
by the Syndics of the cities of the kingdom, who were fo baſe, 
as blindly to follow the directions of that bloody prince. 

The extinction of the houſe of Swabia, of which Conra- 
din was the laſt male, ſhould, one would have thougbt, have 
diſabled the Gibelines from any farther attempts. But if 
they were aſtoniſhed by this fatal blow, they were not quite 
diſheartened. By the death of Conradin, the rights of the 
houſe of Swabia were devolved to Peter king of Arragon &, 
who had married Conſtantia daughter of Manfred. Though 
theſe rights came only by a baſe. fon of that houſe, the Gi- 


belines diſpaired not to draw the king of Arragon into their 


quarrel, fince it might be the means of procuring him two 
kingdoms. John, lord of Procida, an old ſervant of the 
houſe of Swabia, took upon him the negociation, and to con- 
cert with Peter the neceſſary meaſures, to accompliſh the 
defign of dethroning Charles of Anjou. In the firit place, he 
ſecured the concurrence of the pope Nicholas III. who was 
diſpleaſed with king Charles. Then he went on to Conſtan— 
tinople, and obtained an aid of money from the emperor 
Michael, who was threatened with a war by the king of Si— 
cily. Theſe meaſures being taken, he went and communicat- 
ed his project to the king of Arragon. Peter was at firſt un- 
willing to embark in an undertaking, which ſeemed beyond 
his ſtrength. Bur the pope's approbation, the Grecian em- 
peror's money, and the Sicilians revolt, which he was made 
to conſider as certain, determined him at length. Beſides, 
Procida intimated to him, that he might, without any ha- 
zard, be prepared to take advantage of the good ſucceſſes, 
or relinquith the undertaking, without appearing to be con- 
cerned. To that end, he adviſed him to fit out a flect, on 
pretence of invading the Moors of Africa, and even to be- 
ſiege one of their towns. He added, if, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the revolt of the Sicihans ſhould fail, he might 
continue the war upon the infidels, without diſcovering he 
had any other deſign, but if the Sicilians ſhould Keep their 
word, he would be rcady to improve the events. 

The project being thus adjuſted, John de Procida returned 


in hopes to prepare his friends when matters were ripe. The 


king of Arragon's armament alarmed the king of France 
and Sicily, but he knew how to diſſemble ſo well, that he 
made them eaſy. When his fleet was ready he failed for the 
coaſt of Africa, where he beſieged Andacelle. He had with 
him Roger de Laurina, the beſt ſea officer then in Europe. 
In the mean time, Procida took all his meaſures ſo well, that 
in one night the Sicilians cut the throats of above eight 
thouſand French, who were then in the ifland. This maſ- 
facre, which was called the Sicilian Veſpers! was acted upon 
Eaſter Eve, on the goth of March 1282. The news being 
brought to Rome, where Charles of Anjou then was, he 
made all poſſible expedition, to prevent the conſequences of 
the conſpiracy. As he had a fleet ready, which was deſigned 
againſt the emperor of Conſtantinople, he ſet ſail, and arriv- 
ed before Meſſina. His ſudden coming ſo ſurprized the in- 


habitants of that grcat city, that, deſpairing of being timely 


reheved, they offered to ſurrender upon condition of having 
their lives ſpared. The defire of revenge, which had wholly 
them that favour. Whereupon the Meffinians, finding by 
his refuſal what they wete to expect from ſo revengetul a 


Prince, reſolved to ſell their lives dearly, chuſing rather to 


dic ſword in hand, than on gibbets or ſcaffolds. 

Mean time, the king of Arragon being informed that the 
Sicilians had procceded ſo far that there was no danger from 
their inconſtancy, came in a few days to Palermo, where he 
was crowned, Then he ſent Charles a letter, commanding 
him in a haughty ſtrain to quit a country where he had no 
farther pretentions. Charles returned him ſtill a more 
haughty and offenſive anſwer : but however, fearing the 
Spaniſh fleet would intercept the proviſions that were coming 
from Naples, he reſolved to raiſe the fiege, and retire into Ca- 
labria. He was no ſooner gone, but the king of Arragon 
made tis entry into Meſſina, where the inhabitants received 
him with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy and thankfulneſs. 


& When Conradin was on the ſcaffold, he threw his glove into the ſquare, 
dckring the perſon who took it up, to carry it to a relation of his, as a mark 
of the inveititure which he gave him of the inheritance of the family of 
Swabia, of which he was the laſt heir-male. This glove was carried to Pe- 
ter, king of Aragon. Rapin's account of Rymgr's Fœ dera, p-. 48. 
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poſſeſſed the knig of Sicily, would not ſuffer him to grant 


of the pope. and the houſe of Anjou. 


prince of Salerno, greedy of glory and unable to bear che“ 


Charles, enraged to the laſt degree, carried his comp, 
to pope Martin IV. ſucceſſor of Nicholas. He ule 
ſpeaking of the king of Arragon, the molt opprobriouz . 
abuſive terms, offering even to fight him hand to hg 


land 0 


a hundred againſt a hundred, to make him own himſel; t 
. o U * 
a baſe, cowardly, and perfidious traitor. Theſe words d. 


ing to the ears of the king of Arragon, he ſent emhyq.,, 
to Rome, to juſtify his conduct and accept the Challeys. 
Charles received the propoſal with joy, and his enger d.. 
to be revenged perſonally of his enemy, caufed hint to 
ſent to a truce, during which were ſettled the conditig, ,. 
the future duel between the two kings. It was agrecq. wa | 


thould appear at Bourdeaux, at the head of a hundred bes 


, 
al: 


a 
1 


on the iſt of June 1283, and that the king of Egle 


ſhould inſtantly be entreated to appoint the lifts in that (4... 
to honour their duel with his preſence, or to ſend ſome u. 
ſon in his ſtead. It muſt however be obſerved, it wc ll 
preſly ſaid in the articles,“ That whatever happened. ,.. 
two kings ſhould appear at Bourdeaux on the day abs. 
* ed: but if Edward was preſent in perſon, the in... 
* duel ſhould not be fought, unleſs the parties avroy us, 
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Ll UngCn 
eit afterwards.” Though all the hiſtorians unaning,4..., 
firm Edward appointed the liſts at Bourdeaux, it is yer. jc 
tain he refuſed it: his letters upon this occaſion to ths }:.. 
of Sicily, and the prince of Salerno his ſon, are a clan“ 
dence he had never any thonghts of granting their reqy,, 
ſince he plainly told them, were he to gain the kingdoms of 
Sicily and Arragon, he would not appoint the liſts for fü 
a duel. Theſe letters are in the Collection of the Puble 
Acts, taken from the records of England. | 
Though Edward's refuſal diſengaged the two kings fro 
the obligation to fight, they were however bound bv the x. 
ticles to be at Bourdeaux. Charles came on the das appoint. 
ed, with a hundred horſe, and ſtaid there from ſun-riggo 
to ſun-ſetting, but finding his adverſary did not appear, bs 
retired. As ſoon as he was gone, Peter, who was all the! 
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the reaſon of breaking his word, and of uſing that fraud!) 
cvade bis engagements. But it would not be very ite | 
to juſtify his conduct, if this were a proper place for it" 
Though, as I obſerved, the king of Arragon was (i.e 
from the obligation of fighting, fince Edward came 9: 
to Bourdeaux, yet his proceeding was very much e 
gerated in France and Italy. It was pretended to be + 
plain proof that he was himſelf convinced of his. injultice 
to Charles of Anjou, ſince he durſt not venture to decide 
their difference by a fingle combat, which he himſelt 
had accepted. Pope Martin IV. a Frenchman, and wholly 
devoted to the houle of Anjou, thundered againſt the king 
of Arragon a fentence of excommunication, though he pro- 
duced the inveſtiture of Sicily privately given him by Nichs-! 
He even abſolved his ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance, and gave the kingdom of Arragon to Charles cirl 
of Valois, ſecond ſon of the king of France”. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, Peter ſtill Kept the two kingdoms ; and, to infa 
the pope under colour of ſubmitting to his authority, ordered 
himſelf to be called only the Chevalier of Arragon. Martin 
perceiving himſelf thus ridiculed, reſolved to make that pine 
know he was not to be infulted with impunity : he publik 
ed a cruſade againſt him, of which Philip III. king of Franc: 
was declared general, and there were people weak enovg" 1 
to imagine they ſhould obtain paradiſe in eſpouting the quatt 
| It is true few but} 
Frenchmen were engaged. in the cruſade, ivhere their king 
was particularly concerned, fince it was intended for placing | 
his ſon on the throne of Arragon. | 
Whilſt Philip was preparing for this undertaking, Rog" 
Lauria rendered his. maſter's arms proſperous in the Meditet. 
ranean. He had taken Malta from Charles of Anjou, t 
gaining a naval battle, where the French fleet was ente 
deſtroyed. Immediately after the victory, he attacked tt 
coaſts of Naples, with deſign to draw out pf his ports the prine- 
of Salerno, to whom his father king Charles had leit thc com. 
mand of the fleet. This deſign ſucceeded to his wiſh : the 


ſults of Lauria, raſhly engaged in a ſea-fight, where he 4 
the misfortune to be vanquiſhed and taken priſoner. Hes 


! Becauſe the bell which rang to evening prayers was made the ſignt. 
m See the extract of volume II. of the Public Acts of England, . 
Bibliotheque Coifie Mr. Le Clerc. tom. xx. p. 53. where this afar 15 +: 
diſcuſſed, and the kings of Arragon's conduct juſtificd. Rap. 


n Philip III. who was then alive, Rapin. A pu 


ich ſent to Sicily, where he ſaw himſelf in danger of 


Fr thw a > og 0 . . 
fol his head on a ſcaffold, the Sicilians deſigning to make 


05 IN un er by way of retaliation for Conradin. But Conſtantia, 
and him 1 of Arragon, was ſo generous as to free him from this 
5 6 sf by ſending him to the king her huſband, who was then 
"IN 8418. Charles's vexation at the loſs of his flect and his 
1 u Iimpriſonment, was the greater, as he arrived three days 
ws. I .rwards with a powerful ſupply, and had expreſly com- 
4.0 nanded the prince not to fight till reinforced. This accident, 
5 | hich entirely diſconcerted his affairs, was probably the cauſe 
„his death on the 6th of June, 1285. He left tor ſucceſſor 
IJ Charles II. his fon ſirnamed the Lame, priſoner in Spain, 


whom the Arragonians gave only the title of prince of 
F ©: 1erno during his captivity. 

| Neither the death of Charles, nor the loſs of the battle of 
E Naples, were capable of diverting Philip from his projects. In 
lar, that very year, he headed his troops, confiſting of cighty 
FL. outand foot and twenty thouland horſe, and (though he 
heard in his march of the death of the King his brother) en- 
Lercd Rouſſillon, and became maſter of Perpignan. Then 
Ie advanced into Catalonia, where after ſeveral conqueſts, 
Ine laid fiege to Gironne. The king of Arragon attacking 


= 


s MV 


J convoy going from Rozes to the ſiege, was hurt in the 
gumiſh, and died three months atter of his wounds, He left 
F Arragon and Catalonia to prince Alphonſo, his eldeſt ſon; 
ind Sicily to James, his ſecond ſon, on condition that if Al- 
J obonto died without heirs, James ſhould ſuccecd in Arragon, 
Jiad reſign Sicily to Frederic his younger brother. 

W The king of France's ſuccefles in the beginning of the war 
aid not laſt to the end of the campaign. Roger Lauria at- 
ucking the French fleet, deſtroyed all the ſhips except a few 
tha eſcaped to Rozes. On the other hand, the ſickneſs in 
E Philip's army retarded his progreſs by land. In fine, being 
Ipanelf ſeized with the contagion, he was carried to Perpig— 
Jian, where he ended his days on the 6th of October. Pht- 
Ei IV. his ſon, firnamed the Fair, was his ſucceffor. Ho- 
borius IV. was now choſen in the room of Martin IV. who 
Ed the ſame year. 

uch was the ſtate of the affairs between the houſes of Ar- 
1 acon and Anjou, when Edward, accepting the mediation 
E ofercd him by both parties, undertook to adjuſt their differ— 
E ences, The main difficulty of the negociation confiſted in 
nceing the prince of Salerno out of the hands of the King of 
uragon, without which it was impoſſible to procure a peace, 
Edad took great pains to. luccecd : he had upon that occa- 
bon ſeveral interviews with Alphonſo. Mezerai attirms he 
= vent to Sicily, to talk with king James : but the Englith hit- 
1 85 S tory mentions not this voyage. In ſhort, at a conference be- 
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nun weeen him and Alphonſo, at Oleron in Bearn, they ſettled the 

e tems on which the prince of Salerno was to be releated, and 
eue * 


E for which, as far as concerned the ranſom, Edward conſent— 


„ 
hummel 


«1.1, Wh © to be ſccurity. [1218] After this, the articles of agree 
e knee nent were confirmed by a treaty concluded at Campo Franco 
1 bio- te Ah of October 1209. Nicholas IV. ſucceflor to Hono- 
Nicho- is, ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of the treaty : he thought 


Fit too advantageous for the king of Arragon, and too diſ- 
$ icnourable for the holy ſec; becauſe the prince of Salerno, 
Fitout conſulting him, had obliged himſelf to cauſe the carl of 


bath of 


| 1O gar 
es CALL 


yo 1 Valois to renounce the kingdom of Arragon. This oppoſition 
„dend cd freſh difficulties; but they were at length furmounted 
Martin the prudence and pains of Edward, who acted as Medrator 
1. vith great impartiality. To facilitate the execution. of the 


F iicaty, he was willing to give Englith hoſtages to the King of 
Aragon, and to cauſe the principal cities of Guienne to in- 
ſtole as pledges, Alphonſo doing the lame with regard to 


1 
ubliſh-! 
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en0ug! Wk os INT « 2 
1:rcl WE © Priocipal cities of his dominions. | 
<= 915 In conſequence of this agreement the prince of Salerno was 
by kits 1 . | Se ; 3 3 : 
2 . parliament was held at London, in February 1288, wherein John de 
hach , Kitby, lord treaſurer, demanded, by the king's order, as he ſaid, an aid for 
3 th: king's charges in France. But the parliament anſwered, by the carl ol 
Roget G bloceſter, their ſpokeſinan, that they would grant nothing, unlets they ſaw 
leditet ue «ing perſonally preſent. Whereupon the treaturer impoſed a tallage on 
9 n Cities, burroughs, and the king's denicſucs. L. W ikes. bo 
U, Al This was done in the parliament mentioned a few lines lower. T. Wikes. 
Nw . be king puniſhed thus ſeverely, not only the juſtices of the king's 
Led t ; bench, but alto the juſtices of the Jews, and of the foreſts, the foreſters, 
. 11: 3 tewards of manors, and all other delinquents. 1. Wikes. 
5 J. Fir Ralph de Hengham, chief juſtice of the higher bench, was fined ſeven 
nech Found marks; fir John Lovetot, juſtice of the lower bench, three thouſand 
1 0 marks; ſir William Bramton, juſtice; the like ſum; fir Solomon Rocheſter, 
- the 1 | nad the afſizes, four thouſand marks; fir Richard de Boyland, four thou- 
he ho | hy marks; fir Thomas Seddington, two thouſand marks; ſir * alter Hopton, 
Io e boufand marks; the four laſt were juſtices itinerant ; fir William de 
Hens dam, three thouſand marks; Robert Littlebury, matter of the rolls, a thou- 
2 marks; Roger Leiceſter, a thouſand marks; Henry Bray, eſcheater and 
ſign. g * tor the Jews, a thouſand marks; and Adam de Stretton, a clerk of the 
nd, ta ] r un ee no leſs than, thirty two thoutand marks of wo Rea 
UT 15 4 Fe es s and hilver plate. C hron. de Dunſtable, MSS, T. M kes. 10 
I * es of the king's bench being thus turned out, were ſucceeded by John 
E \lttingham and Elias de Bebingham, clerks, and William de Getetham 
Ag Jumber 30. 
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tarther, 


335 
ſet at liberty, leaving his ſons in hoſtage. It ſeemed, this 
affair, which was in ſo good a way, would quickly be ended, 
the main obſtacle being removed by that prince's liberty, ho 
was bound by the mott ſolemn ouths ; but he performed no- 
thing of what he had ſworn. He not only cauſed himſelf to 
be crowned king of the two Sicilies by the POPC, contrary to 
the expreſs terms of the treaty, but alſo did his utnꝛoſt to con- 
firm the earl of Valois in the refolution to proſecute his pre- 
tended right to the kingdom of Arragon. When he tl ought: 
his affairs in good order, he feigned a willin gneis to return to 
unpriſonment, as he was obliged in cafe he performed not the 
articles of the treaty : for that purpoſe he repaired to a certain 
place, where the King of Arragon was to receive him, and 
exchange him for the princes his ſons, but came fo well at- 
tended, that Alphonſo did not think fic to venture upon his 
lincerity. This occaſioned mutual complaints, reproaches, 
and apologies; each party applying to the king of England, 
as mediator and guarantce of the treaty. Edward, in all ap- 
pearance, being tired with acting in favour of theſe Princes, 
who fo ill anſwered all his pains, left them to decide their 
difterences as they pleaſed, without concerning himſelf any 
zut not to leave the reader in ſuſpente how this dif- 
pute ended, I ſhall add in two words, that, after long nego— 
ciations, mixed with many hoſtilities, the two Princes aqjuſt- 
ed their quarrel by a treaty ; the prince of Salerno, called 
Charles the Lame, kept Sicily on this fide the Faro, which 
irom thenceforth began to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Kingdom of Naples; and the houſe of Arragon remained 
in poſlethon of the iſland of Sicily: the carl of Valois re— 
nounced alio his pretenſions to the kingdom of Arragon e. 
[1289] After ſtaying above three years beyond ſea, Edward 
returned into England, in Auguſt 1289. His firſt care was to 
reform ſeveral abuſes introduced in his abſence, particularly 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice b. Upon complaints froin all 
hands, that the judges ſuffered themſelves ro be corrupted 
with bribes, he ſtrictly examined into their conduct, and ſe— 
verely punithed the guilty : of this number was (fir Thomas 
Wey land) chief juſtice of the king's bench, who was baniſhed 
the realm, and his eſtate confiſcated 4, Theſe miſdemeanors 
which were but too frequent, gave the king occafion to 
oblige the judges to ſwear, that for the future they would take 
neither money nor prefent of any kind, except only a break- 
faſt, which they might accept, provided there was no exceſs. 
An hiſtorian athirms, the king got above a hundred thoufand 
marks by the confifcation of the eſtates of the offenders", © 
In the beginning of the year 1290, Edward convened a 
parhament*, where the Statute of Weſtminſter, the third *, 
was enacted, and the baniſhment® of the Jews was abſolute- 
ly reſolved. The nation had long defired it, but the Jews 
ſtill found means to divert the blow, by preſents to the king 
and his miniſters: they would fain have uted the ſeme me- 
thod now, but could not prevail, the king being unable to 
protect them any longer without diſobliging the parliament, 
Their immoveable goods were confiſcated, but they had leave 
to carry away the reſt with them. It is the gencral opinion 
that they began to ſettle in the Kingdom in the reign of Wil- 
lam the Conqueror; but ſome believe their ſettlement more 
ancient. At firſt their number was fmall, but by degrees they 
increaſed to fittecn thouſand. Their money procured them 
leveral confiderable privileges, confirmed by Edward himfelf, 
as a ſynagogue at London; a head of their religion, being a 
ſort of high prieſt * and judges of their own nation, to hear 
and determine their differences. They loſt all theſe advan- 
tages by not curbing their inſatiable greedineſs of enrich- 
ing themlelves by unlawful means, as utury, adulteration of 
the coin, and the like, which muſt, render the practiſers 
odious. As for the imputation of crucitying from time to 


- 
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U. 


and Robert de Hertford knights. T. Mikes, 

* On January 14. I'. Wikes. p. 118. The writs, returns, and indentures 
of this parliament are extant, and of all, or moſt, ince; except from the 17th 
of Edward IV. to the 1it of Edward VI. Sec Mr, Prynn's Brevia Parhia- 
mentaria Rediviva, and Mr. Brown Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria. 

t Otherwile called (from the firſt words of it) Quia emptores terrarum, 
becaule it chictly related to purchaſers of lands held by kmght's ſervice, 

u Sir Edward Coke ſayvs they were not banithed; hut their ufury was ba— 
niſhed by the Statute De Judaiſmo, enacted in this parliament; and that was 
the cauſe they banithed themſelves into foreign countries, where they might 
live by their uſury; and becauie they were odious to the nation, that they 
might paſs out of the realm in lafety, they made a petition to the king that 
a certain day might be prefixed for them to depart the realm, that they night 
have the king's writ to his ſheriffs for their fate conduct. Coke's. 2d Inſtitute, 
p. 507. See one of theſe writs there, But Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, that though 
this account is very probable, yet there is no good authority for it, p. Co. 
Many of the Jews took ſhipping in the river Thames, in a veſſel belonging 
to one of the Cinque Ports, and were by the wicked matter and ſeamen, not 
only plundered of all they had left, but were alſo cruelly thrown over-board, 
which when the king heard, he cauſed many of thoſe inhuman mariners to be 
hanged. T. Wikes, p. 122. 

gee the charter whereby king John granted them one, in fir Edward 


Coke's 2d Inſtitute, p. 508. 
| 4 See 
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time Chriſtian children, it was only a calumny invented by 
their enemies x. 

We are now come to the grand affair of the reign of Ed- 
ward I, I mean the conqueſt of Scotland, of which it 15 very 
difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to ſpeak in a manner fatis- 
factory to the Engliſh and Scots, Though the two nations 
agree as to the facts, and the occaſion of this conqueſt, they 
widely differ as to the right. If we believe the Englith, Ed- 
ward did nothing but what was agrecable to reaſon and jul- 
tice. The Scots, on the contrary, pretend he was led by 
ambition alone to take advantage of the troubles of Scotland, 
in order to become maſter of the kingdom, on trivolous pre- 
rences. Though ſeveral centuries are pafled ſince this event, 


. hiſtorians have not yet laid aſide their national prejudices. 


The Englith ſtill confider Edward I. as a great prince, em- 
ploying his arms only in maintaining the juſtice of his cauſe. 
The Scots ſpeak of him as a tyrant, vowing the deſtruction 
of their nation, and contrary to all manner of right, intent 
upon ſatisfying his ambition in uniting all the people of Great 
Britain under his dominion. As I am not engaged in either 
party by birth or any other motive, I flatter myſelf with hav- 
ing impartially examined the affair, and producing from the 
Collection of the Public Acts ſuch light as may ſerve to give a 
juſt notion of the thing: to this end it will be neceſſary to 
deſcend to particulars, as it is the only poſſible means to diſ- 
pel the prejudices which help to darken the affair, 
Alexander III. king of Scotland, married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry III. king of England, and ſiſter of Edward. 
Je had by her three children, Alexander, David, and Mar— 


garet. David died an infant, and Margaret was married to 


Eric king of Norway, in 1281. It was agreed in the marri— 
age contract, that it prince Alexander died without heirs, 
and the. king his father left no iſſue male, Margaret ſhould 
fuccecd to the crown of Scotland, and her children enjoy the 
ſame right, in caſe ſhe died before her father. Shortly after, 
Alexander loſing his only ſon of the ſame name, and the queen 
of Norway his daughter being likewiſe dead after bringing in- 
to the world a daughter called Margaret, he reſolved to per- 
{form the agreement: for that purpoſe he obliged the Scotch 
barons to ſwear, that in caſe he died without male heirs, they 
would acknowledge the young princeſs of Norway for their 
queen. Alexander lived but two years after having thus ſet— 
ted the ſucceſſion, his death, occaſioned by a fall from his 
horſe, happened in the year 1285, | 
When the Scots loſt their king, they choſe fix regents to 
govern the kingdom, till the princeſs of Norway, who was 
but three years old, was capable of holding the reins of the 
Sovernment. I do not find in the hiſtories of England, or 
Scotland, why the Scots were three or four years before they 
demanded their queen, or why Eric her father neglected to 
ſend her over. It was not till 1289, after Edward's return 
into England, that Eric ſent embaſſadors to him about it. 
Edward being Margaret's great uncle, Eric thought he could 
not do better than aſk his advice and aſſiſtance, to place the 
young princeſs on the throne of Scotland. Immediately 
after this embaily, Edward wrote to the regents of Scotland, 
ſtrongly recommending the intereſts of young Margaret, and 
acquainting them withal, that he deſigned to ſend embaſſadors 


to ſettle certain affairs relating to the welfare and tranquility | 


of Scotland. But the regents thought it more proper, to 
fend plenipotentiarics into England, to adjuſt with the embal- 
iadors of Norway, in the preſence of Edward, whatever con- 
cerned the intereſts of Scotland. However, they took care to 
infert this clauſe in the credentials of their envoys. © Saving 
the honour and liberty of the kingdom.” The biſhops of St. 
Andrews and Glatcow ?, were commiſſioned to tranſact this 
Affair. | | 

Though hiſtorians have neglected to explane the difficul- 
dies concerning the coming of Margaret into Scotland, they 
vere evidently very great. This appears, as well from the 
time elapſed fince the death of Alexander, as from the precau- 
tion taken at Saliſbury, by the plenipotentiaries of Edward, 
Eric, and the Scots, about the reception of the princeſs. In 
the aſſembly it was agreed, the young prince ſhould be ſent 
into England, free from any marriage engagement. Edward 
promiſed on his part to take care of her education, till Scot- 
land ſhould be in perfect tranquility, and in a condition to re- 
ceive her, Morcover he gave his word, not to ſuffer her to 
be contracted in marriage, provided the Scots would not take 


any ſtep to that end, without his and the king of Norway's 
conſent. 


x See a large account of the Jews, in the coin-note at the end of the reign 
of Henry III. From the 15th of December, 50 Hen. III. till the Tueſday 
in Shrovetide, 2 Edw. I. which was about ſeven years, the crown had four 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and four pence from 
the Jews. 2d. Inſtitute, p. 500. This year, March zo, died John de Kirke- 
by biſhop of Ely, treafurer of the exchequer; and was ſucceeded by Wil- 


being approved and ratified, the marriage was concluiled and 


It was not without reaſon that Edward cauſed this ,,.. 


to be inſerted in the agreement. Since the death of the 
of Scotland, he had been forming the project of Uniting ns 
— 8 a 


two kingdoms of Great Britain, by his ſon's marriage 

Margaret. He had already demanded and obtained TY 
tation from Rome, though he had not thought proper 0 
cover ſo early his intention. But after taking the foren“ 
oned meaſures, he cauſed the marriage to be propoſed ta 
regents. The propoſal being examined, in a council 0 
ing of all the great men of the kingdom, it was unani; 
reſolved to agree to it. But it was upon certain ; 
which they were to lay before the firſt parliament aflen! 


3 5 5 : lembl, 
in England. There were upon this occaſion fevers! Y 
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to ſay, that the commiſſioners of the two nations my, .. 
Bingham, agreed upon ſeveral articles, the chief wh.” 
with reſpect to the ſequel, were theſe : Eb 
I. The plenipotentiaries of Edward promiſed in bis nom, 
that he would inviolably keep the laws, liberties, and eue 
of the kingdom of Scotland, in all things and in all tin 
throughout the whole realm, with all its marchcs, = 

II. That in cafe either Edward the fon, or Eargaret us 
future ſpouſe ſhould die without any children by their u 
riage, and in all caſes and events, whereby the King, e 
Scotland ſhould fall to the next heir, it ſhonld be reftelde 0 
the people of Scotland, free, independent, and without gur 
ſubjection, ſaving however the rights of the king of bug 
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land to the crown of Scotland, in caſe it devolved to hin. / 
his heirs, by a lawful ſucceſſion. 
III. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain! 


17 14175 
10 Para- 
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ed, divided, and free in itſelf, without any ſubjection 16. 
dependence on, England; ſaving to the king of Envoland. and 
his ſucceflors, his right to certain lands in the front. 5 
eliewhere, before the time of this agreement, or any rich; he 
ihould lawfully acquire hereafter. 55 
IV. No perſon holding lands in fee of the king of Scotland, 
mould be obliged to proſecute any ſuit out of the Kinoown 
according to the cuſtom hitherto obſerved. 3 
V. That all the ſubjects of the crown of Scotland, Sold 
enjoy the ſame privilege, according to ancient cuſtom. | 
VI. That all records, charters, and privileges, or other 
memorials concerning the royal dignity, and the Kingdom of 
Scotland, ſhould be depoſited in a place of ſafety, and por 
carried out of the realm, under the ſeals of certain lords, tilt 
the queen ſhould come into the kingdom, and have children, 
VII. That there ſhould be made no ſubjection, alienation 
or obligation, of any thing relating to the kingdom of Scar: | 
land, till the queen ſhould be there in perſon, and have chi- 
dren alive. | 
VIII. That no parliament ſhould be held out of the king 
dom. | | : 
Theſe precautions demonſtrate, how far the Scots were 
from believing in thoſe days, that the Kingdom of Scotland | 
was dependent on England, 


Theſe and ſeveral other articles, which I paſs over in flence, 
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reſolved, to the general ſatisfaction of both nations. award 
began from thenceforward to take as it were poilefſſion of Sc 
land for the prince his ſon, by ſending thither the biſhop I 
Durham, who, jointly with the ſix regents, was 1ntruitcd | 
with the adminiſtration of affairs, in the name of young Ed- 
ward and Margaret. It was not doubted but the two king | 
doms of Great-Britain were going to be united by this mat- 
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riage, when ſuddenly and unexpectedly all hopes of an union 
vaniſhed, Edward received a letter from rhe bithop 0! N. 
Andrews, acquainting him with the report of queen dr 
garet's death; and that ſome Scotch lords? upon the ges; 
began to ſtir in the proſecution of their pretended rights is 
the crown. The biſhop intreated him withal, to acvance te- 
wards the frontiers, to prevent by his preſence the conv: 
tions, which the queen's death, if found true, would cue 
in the kingdom. The report ſpread of her death, was es 
too well grounded. The princeſs, whom her father promiuce 
to ſend into England before October, ſailed accordingly iron 
Norway, and died in a certain land, where ſhe was env 
by ſtreſs of weather *. | | 

As ſoon as the news reached Scotland,” it occaſioned gfedt 
commotions, which threw the kingdom into a more wretched 
condition than ever. The late king, who had caulc« Fu 
great men to ſwear to acknowledge Margaret of N orway #0 
queen, neglected to ſettle the ſucceſſion, in calc that prii- 


— 


liam de Marche. T. Wikes. p. 1217 | Tokn 
Together with the lord Robert Bryce, the lord of Anandale, and Jö 
Comyn. | | F. 118d 5. 
z The lord Robert de Bruce, and the earls of Marr and Athol. n 
1090. 


2 The iſle of Orkney, ſays M. Weſt, Edward 


P44. 


| who dying before him, left three ſons, viz. 
| who aſcended the throne after his grandfather, and died with- 
out heirs: William, who ſucceeded his elder brother; and 
E David who was carl of Huntingdon in England. 
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eſs died without heirs, The choice of a ſucceſſor was 
therefore very perplexing, and became more ſo every day, by 
reaſon of the factions formed in favour of the pretenders to 
tho crown. Never was union among the great men more 
neceſſary. 'But private intereſt ſtifling the love of their coun- 
try, every one proceeded according as he was engaged by fa- 
mily ties, or other motives, without troubling himſelf, whe- 
cher right was on the fide to which his inclination attached 
m. 
3 Among the pretenders to the crown, John Baliol and Ro- 
pert Bruce divided almoſt all the ſuffrages of the kingdom, 
Baliol held large poſſeſſions in France, in the province of 
Notmandy. Bruce had a conſiderable eſtate in England, and 
both were very powerful in Scotland, where their alliances 
-ocured them great credit, For the better underſtanding the 
-ounds of their titles, it will be neceſſary to take a view of 


| the genealogy of the royal family of Scotland, of which I am 


oing to give a ſhort explanation. 
David king of Scotland had but one ſon named Henry, 
Malcolm IV. 


9 ) The race 
of William being extinct by the death of Margaret of Nor- 
| way, there was a neceſſity of going back to that of David 
earl of Huntingdon, third ſon of prince Henry. David died 


| without iſſue-male; but left three daughters, Margaret mar— 
E ried to Alan of Galloway, Iſabella wife of Robert Bruce, 


and Ada wife of Henry Haſtings an Engliſh lord. Margaret, 
E the eldeſt of the three fiſters, left only to daughters, Dever- 
gold, called by ſome Dornagilla, and Marjory. Deverguld 
married John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a ſon of the tame 
game, one of the two candidates for the crown. Marjory, 
E ite of John Comyn, died without iſſue. Iſabella, ſecond 
daughter of David, had by Robert Bruce, a ſon named Ro- 
bert from his father, the other candidate. Ada, third daugh- 
ter of David, left a ſon called John Haſtings, who likewiſe 
| pretended to the crown. To avoid contuſion I ſhall deter 
FE tcaking of this third candidate, and confine myſelf at prefent 
Ju the two principal competitors, John Baliol, and Robert 
Brace, who alone had properly a right to pretend to the ſuc- 


0111 0! WW cflion. | 
rtl muſt be obſerved, that at the time of Margaret of Nor- 
3, (111 WM way's death, the three daughters of David earl of Hunting- 
dren, ton were not alive. But Deverguld, daughter of the eldeſt, 
101100, aas ill living, and reſigned her title to John Baliol her fon, 
 dcot- obo, as deſcended from the eldeſt of David's daughters, 
e cail- WW claimed a right to be preferred before all the other candidates, 
| On the other hand, Robert Bruce, ſon of the younger daugh- 
$100 o, alledged for himſelf, that he was one degree nearer than 
| Baliol, fince he was grandſon to David, whereas his rival was 
3 were bor grandſon to the eldeſt daughter of the ſame prince. It 
-0010n0 WY was objected, that Deverguld being in the ſame degree with 
: | im, ought to ſucceed, ſince ſhe was daughter to the eldeſt, 
tence, WG vocreas he was only fon to a younger daughter of David. 
0 and hut he replied, that where the degree 1s the ſame, the males 
ee Jought to be preferred to the females; and that it was the 
a Scot conſtant law and cuſtom of all ſtates; for which he produced 
hohe 


ercral precedents, from the hiſtories of foreign countries. 


relate, are taken from a journal, or verbal procei 


1b 0 Thus ſtood the caſe, which could not be decided without dil- 
n bang one half of the kingdom. 

WA Here it is that we begin to find diſagreement between the 
is Mal Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians, The latter affirm things were 
: 11010! nch a ſtate, that it was impoſſible to find in Scotland im- 
| of N F Partial judges. They add, that ſuppoſing ſuch could have 
n Mar Len tound, it would have been very difficult to execute their 
nens | ©iiicnce, by reaſon of the equality of credit and power in both 
ess. Baliol was lord of the county of Galloway, one of 
ance do- Fc moſt confiderable of the kingdom, He was likcwiſe ſup- 
mme, bored by the Coinyns, a family of great power and intereſt. 


151 11 * N0 
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ert Bruce held in England, the earldom of Cleveland, 


35 0 Wi i in Scotland, thoſe of Anandale and Gariock. Moreover, 
one wens of his fon Robert, who had with his wife the earl— 
ny e e of Carrick, he was allied to the moſt powerful families 
eren Scotland. Wheretore, continue they, to avoid a civil 


„ee Which could not fail to be kindled, both parties agreed 
0 er the deciſion of this important affair to the king of 
1 2 l. It was believed, all good offices might be expect- 
= from him, as well becauſe of the good underltanding which 
* long ſubſiſted between the two nations, as in return for 


>( oredt | 

hd 
etched 
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at . 4 ready conſent to the marriage of the prince his ſon, with 
* late queen, He was intreated therefore, ſay they, to be 
and John MS of the diſpute, and to aſſiſt the perſon he thould think 
ober to place on the throne. They add, that Edward ac- 


2 5. (eh . 4 . . : #> 
vi. . bed the mediation, and came to Norham, where be ſum- 


> Edward himſelf ſays, that to him belongs la Soverayne 


Edvard 
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moned the ſtates of Scotland, proteſting, he aſſembled them 
not as a ſovereign ®, but as a friend, that deſired them to meet 
the arbitrator choſen by themſelves. But this is a fact denied 
by the Engliſh. They affirm, that Edward ſummoned the 
ſtares of Scotland to Norham, not as a friend and umpire, 
but by virtue of his right of ſovereignty over Scotland, They 
add, the bare conſideration of the ſituation of Norham, a 
town in England, plainly enough ſhows, that Edward exer- 
ciſed an act of ſovereignty, in atlembling the ftates of Scot- 
land in his own Kingdom. The Scots reply, this proof can- 
not take place, ſince, upon this very occation Edward grant— 
ed them letters patents, which entirely defirovs it. His 
words are theſe: “ That he did not intend that the come 
5 ing of the Scots on this ſide the Tweed, thould be any 
85 prejudice to thein, or that for the future, upon any account 
* whatever, they thould be obliged to come and treat with 
“ him on this river.“ So expretls a declaration, which ſeems 
to prove that Edward pretended not to the luvercignty of 
Scotland, is indeed only an evidence of his policy or diffimu— 
lation; fince he certainly deſigned then to eftabliſh the right 
of ſovereignty. Accordingly, when it was once eſtabliſhed, 
he ſtiled his letters patents, a pure conceſſion, which might 
be, and was actually revoked. In the view this monarch had 
of caufing his ſovereignty to be acknowledged by the ſtates 
of Scotland, it was by no means proper to alarm the Scots 
by an act of abſolute authority, before the ſtates were aflem— 
bled. Such a ſtep might have led them to take meaſures de— 
ſtructive of his deſigns. It was much more natural and 


more advantageous tor him, to convene the ſtates firſt, and 


lead them by degrees to the acknowledgment he wanted to 
extort from them. So probably, when he ſunmoned the 
ſtates of Norham, he made ule of ambiguous and Cautious 
expreſhons, proper to hide his intention. It was not his in- 
tereſt then to diſcover it, though he intended to ute this ſame 
aſſembly to ſtrengthen his right. | 

Buchanan pretends, that immediately aſter the Young 
queen's death, Edward formed the project of becoming mat 
ter of Scotland. Perhaps he goes too far, It is much more 
likely his firſt view was only to cauſe himſelf to be acknows- 
ledged for fovereign, whether he imagined it his due, or had 
a mind at this juncture firmly to eſtabliſn his pretended 
right. The better to accomplith his deſign, continues the 
ſame hiſtorian, he perſuaded eight other perfons, befides Ba— 
hol and Bruce to lay claim to the crown. His intent was, 
according to the hiftorian, fo to perplex the affair, that the 
two chief candidates might ſee, he ſhould not want means 
to render their titles dubious, in cate they were no! ant to 
his will. 

After theſe remarks, which are neceffary tor the ſequel, it is 
time to come to the deciſion of the famous procefs. But firit 
it is requiſite to obſerve, that the aflair contains two things, 
really diſtinct from cach other, namely, the right of ſuccel- 
ſion to the crown of Scotland, and the right of ſovereignty, 
claimed by Edward. The former appears at firſt fight to be 
the molt important, anck the latter tcems only to. be an inci— 
dent queſtion ariſing upon the other. But we ſhall find it be— 
came the main point, by its fatal conſequences, and therefore 
it is not to be thought ſtrange, that I ſhould ſtay to explain it. 
It muſt be farther oblerved, that the particulars I am going to 
5, inſerted 
in the Collection of the Public Acts, made by Mr. John de 
Cadam, one of Edward's clerks or notarics. This obſerva— 
tion ſhould induce us to read with lome caution, what ap- 
pears to be much in favour of the King of England, with re- 
card to his claim to the ſovereignty of Scotland, 

[1291 | The ſlates 0i Scotland being met at Norham, May 
10, 1291, Roger le Brabazon chief juſticiary ot England, 
ſpeaking by order, and in the name of the King his matter, 
who was preſent, told them, that the king of England, con- 
ſidering the unſettled itate of Scotland, had required the ſtates 
to aſſemble in that place, to lay before them certain matters, 
tending to the preſervation of the peace and tranquility of the 
kingdom : that he had no detign to uſurp, the rights ot any 
perſon, to top the courſe of juſtice, or to fringe the liber— 
ties of the people of Scotland; but, as loveretgn ond o Scot— 
land, he was come to do juſtice to all ; and that this might be 
done with the more eaſe, though what he claimed could not 
be juſtly diſputed, he demanded, as a ſuperabungan! right, 
the ſlates recognition of his 1uperiority and direct donunton: 
that then he would make ule of their -counteis to do what 
juſtice and reaſon required. The liates, ſurprized at the pro- 
poſal, required time to confult with the abſent biſhops anch 
barons, to the end they might return an unitorm aniwer mm 
an affair of ſuch importance. Edward, in his turn, the wech 
ſome ſurprize, that the ſtates mould require time to gIVE in 
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their anſwer. He ſaid, he had reaſon to believe they were 
come prepared tor the buſineſs, fince they were not ignorant 
of his intention ; and therefore he gave them only the reſt of 
the day to confider of his demand. On the morrow, the 


ſtates infiſting upon a longer time, the king granted them 


three weeks, reckoning from the roth of May. During that 
time, they were to prepare their objections to his pretenſions, 
and all the acts and documents whereby they might think to 
invalidate his demand. 5 
Though, according to the time appointed by the king, the 
next meeting was to be on the firſt of June, I find however 
in the journal, which I take for my guide, only that of the 
ſecond, The biſhop of Bath and Wells was ſpokeſman for 
the king, and recited what had been done in the two former 
afſemblies : adding, that the three weeks granted to the 
ſtates being expired, and they not having produced or alledged 
any thing to invalidate his right, his intention was, to act by 


virtue of his acknowledged ſovereignty over the Kingdom of 


Scotland, and as fovercign, to do juſtice to the claimants. 
Let us ſtay a moment to make one remark upon this ſub- 
ject. How good an opinion ſoever a man may have of the 
fairhfulneſs of Edward, and the notary that drew up the-jour- 
nal, he cannot help perceiving, there is ſomething wanting 
here. In the two preceding atlemblies, Edward produced his 
pretenſions, to the ſovereignty of Scotland. The ſtates, far 
from immediately owning this ſovereignty, require time to 
conſult together upon fo nice a point, The king grants them 
three weeks, which being expired, in the firſt meeting, men- 
tioned in the journal, the chancellor of Kngland begins with 
faying, the ſtates had 3 or alledged nothing againſt the 
king's pretenſions. Ought he not rather to have begun with 
calling upon the ftates for their anſwer, which the journal 
ſhould mention, either by relating their objections or aſſent, 
or at leaſt by declaring they had returned no anſwer, and then 
the-chancellor's ſpeech would have been to the purpole ? But 
inſtead of that, he begins with declaring, that the ſtates hay- 
ing nothing to ſay againſt the king's pretenfions, Edward was 
reſolved to make ule of his right. This makes it ſuſpected, 
either that the account of what paſled that day is curtailed, or 


the day before, there was another aſſembly, wherein the ſtates 


had produced their proofs, but which the author of the jour- 
nal did not think proper to mention. For according to the 
time fixed by the king, there was to be an aſſembly on the 
firſt of June, whereas this was not till the fecond, But I offer 
this only as a conjecture, on which I do not pretend to eſta- 
bliſh any thing. The grand difficulty hes, in that, after a 
three weeks conſultation, it is ſtrange, the ſtates of Scot- 


land thonld have nothing to anſwer or object to Edward's 


pretenſions. It is certain, that hitherto the ſovereignty of the 
crown of England over Scotland, had never been ſo generally 
acknowledged, that the bare notoriety ſhould filence the ſtates. 
Of this there needs no other proof than the marriage-articles 
before mentioned, where the Scots had taken fo great care 
to maintain their independence. In the ſecond place, the time 
they took to conſult about the king's demand, plainly ſhew, 
they were not fully perſuaded of their ſubjection to the crown 
of Ungland. In thort, Edward's very precaution in requir- 
ins this acknowledgement, teſtifies that the thing was at leaſt 
doubtful. It is not cuſtomary to act in ſuch a manner, when 
a man has a known and undemable right. If it be true then, 
that the ſtates returned no antwer to the king's demand, it 
muſt be thought, either they were over-awed, or the two 


principal candidates united, and caballed with the ſtates not. 


to 0ppoic Edward's pretenſions. Probably, they were afraid 
by this incident, of rctarding the deciſion of the main affair. 
But to return to our journal. | HY 
The high-chancellor having ſpoken as is related in the jour- 
nal, and taking his maſter's right for granted, addrefled him- 
ſelf firft to Robert Bruce, and demanded whether he would 
acknowledge the king of England for ſovereign of Scotland, 
and receive juſtice from him as ſuch. The journal adds, 
Robert Bruce anſwered expreſly, that he owned the king of 
England for fovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, and con- 
ſented to receive from him as ſuch, the judgment he ſhould 
think fit to pronounce. The ſame queſtion being put to Flo- 
rence carl of Holland, and the lord Haſtings ©, they both made 
the fame anſwer. After that, Patric of Dunbar earl of March, 
William de Ros, Walter de Huntercumbe, William Veſcy by 
proctor, Rovert de Pynkeny, and Nicolas de Soules, appeared, 
and demanded to be admitted ſeparately, to prove that the 


crown of Scotland was devolved to them by right of ſucceſ- 


ſion. The ſame queſtion was put to them, as to the three 
firſt, concerning Edward's right; to which having returned 
the lame anſwer, their petition was received. John Baliol 
being abſent, his gentleman of horfe d ſtood up, and alledg- 
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ward, without giving himſelf any farther trouble, took; it 5. 
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ing ſome excuſe for his maſter's abſence, demanded, ;, .. 
name, that he might be heard the next day, which was ny N 


On the morrow, after the chancellor's recapitulatig, ,. 
what had paſſed to that time, Baliol, who was preſent i 
aſked the fame queſtion as the reſt of the candidates, and 5 \ 
the like anſwer. Then the chancellor proteſted aloud jy ,. 
king's name, That although the king of England a& * 
this occaſion as ſovereign lord of Scotland, he did not ;, 
tend thereby to depart from the hereditary right he nf. 
have to the crown of that kingdom, or to exclude bim 
as to the property. That he exprelly reſerved to him; 
the liberty to proſecute his right, as the reſt of the cand; 
e dates, when and how he pleated,” As ſoon as the chan. 
cellor had done ſpeaking, the king repeated word for jy... 
the ſame proteſtation with his own mouth. Then fas 
Comyn, lord of Badenoch, rote up and demanded least 
prove his lawtul right to the crown. His requeſt was grante 
after recogniſing, like the reſt, the king of England's f. 
reignty. What concerned Edward being thus ſettle . 
candidates drew up a writing, whereby they acknou lg. 
him ſovereign lord of all Scotland. The writing was fiat, 
and jcaled by all, and particularly by Robert Bruce ang John | 
Baliol. As tor the filence of the ftates on this occaſion, l. 
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an aflent, and became poltcfied of the ſovereignty. 
This ſtep being taken, the king proceeded tarther, 

repreſented to the, competitors, it would be in vain to a 

power 
led 


. \[} 


powered them to diſpoſe of the kingdom as they plealed, l 
the writing, they own the king of England tor ſovercign lol 
of Scotland, and as fuch, for judge of the proceſs concerhine 
the ſucceihon. They promuled to hold for good and valid, 
the judgment he ſhould pronounce. They agreed he fad 
be put in pofleſſion of all the caſttes, and the whole = 
dom, in order to reſtore it to him to whom it ſhould he 44. 
judged. They added however this condition, that he thou! 
be obliged to reſtore it within two months after judgment 
given, in the ſame ſtate he received it, ſaving to him the l- 
mage of the ncw king. | 
What had been hitherto done in favour of Edward, ws 


* at 


only the acts of private perſons ; but among them, were Bryc: | 
and Baliol, who divided all Scotland between them, and con- 
ſequently their approbation drew after it that of the whol: 
kingdom. In thoje days of anarchy, the regents had no erer 
authority, neither did they dare to do any thing diſplcaſing to 
the king, or the two chief candidates, one of whom was to 
be their maſter, As to the ſtates, after Edward perceived 
they were difinclined to favour his pretenſions, he conſulted 
them no more. As they were aflembled out of Scotland, and 
in the power of the king, they were not free to take ſuch 
meaſures as they ſhould have defired : ſo the king met wih 
little oppoſition from the governors of the caftles, hen de! 
came to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom. William de Untra- 
ville, who had the cuſtody of the caſtles of Dundee and For- 
far, was the only perſon that made any reſiſtance. He con. 
ſidered the act above-mentioned as very irregular, and coil 
not reſolve upon ſuch a warrant to deliver up the places com. 
mitted to his truſt, neither by the king of England, nor by 11: 
candidates. It was neceſſary that the competitors, regents, 
and king himſelf, ſhould bind themſelves by an exprels c 
indemnity him, in caſe he ſhould one day come to be calle} 
to an account. | 

Whatever Edward's pretenſions were, it is certain tie “. 
vereignty of the crown of England had never been ackno". 
ledged in Scotland. Therefore, the Scots in general cob 
not but look upon the proceedings of the candidates, and de 
regents themſelves, as a manifeſt prevarication. An yt, 
was very difficult to act otherwiſe. All the great men Wee 
gained either by Edward's promiſes, or awed by his threats 
'The troops he had ordered to march to Norham, under C0- 
lour of guarding the ſtates of Scotland, Uid not a little help 
inſpire them with terror; ſo they were forced to do whatelt| 
he pleaſed. It was neceflary however for the regents to ge 
the people ſome ſatisfaction, in ſhewing them they took oe 
of their intereſts, To that end, they demanded of Edi 
letters patents, declaring that the judgment of the Pe 
ſhould be given in the kingdom of Scotland. Edward of 
fidering this as a fort of apprebation of his ſovereignty, 
cauſe the demand was ſo exprefled as not to offend hin fe- 
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Fir condeſcended to their moſt humble petition, and ordered 
che defired letters might be diſpatched out of hand. 

The affair of the ſovereignty being thus ended, though 
virhout the intervention of the ſtates, the titles of the com- 
tirors for the crown were to be examined, that the King 
night know the ground of their reſpective pretenſions. To 
chat purpoſe, 1t was agreed among them, that Baliol and 
| Comyn, as well for themſelves as for all the other candidates, 
ou nominate forty perſons, and Robert Bruce, in like 
uner, ſhould chuſe forty others, to hear and diſcuſs the 
gehts of the competitors. That to theſe, the King ſhould 
dd about twenty-four more; and that theſe commiſſioners, 
iter a mature examination, ſhould make their report to the 
king. : 
| 1 the afſembly of the 5th of June, nothing more was 
done, than giving in the names of the examiners that were 
choſen. ES k 
| The next day, the King ordered the examiners to appoint 
tte time and place of meeting, for their examination, All 
1 agreed upon Berwick, a town in Scotland, ſituated on the 
reed. But as they could not agree upon the day, the 
hing fixed it to the 2d of Auguſt following. 
| There was another aſſembly at Norham, where the regents 
ol Scotland refigned their patents to the king, and the gover- 
E nors of the caltles their commiſſions, to be diſpoſed of at his 
[ pleaſure. Edward received, but returned them again, with 
ine neceſſary alterations, to ſhow that they governed in his 


chancellor of Scotland, and joined with him Walter de 
| Hamondeſham, an Engliſhman, one of his clerks, as an at- 
W {0ciate. | 

On the 12th of June, Edward iſſued orders to all that held 
ar office in the kingdom of Scotland, to come and ſwear 
fealty to him, which was done that day by all that were pre- 
gente. The competitors took the ſame oath, after which, the 
aſſembly broke up till the day appointed for the meeting at 
E Berwick f. | . 

| Though it was ſtill a good while to that day, Edward came 
F quickly after, and on the 3d of July made the following pro- 
E relation : “* That although he had granted, that the affair of 
the ſucceſſion ſhould be tried in the Kingdom of Scotland, 
he did not intend to bind himſelf to the fame condeſcenſion, 
if the like caſe ſhould happen again, or on any other occa- 
„ fon,” Probably the aſſembly, before whom he made this 
E d&claration, was neither full, nor authorized, fince the exami- 
ners were not to meet at Berwick till the 3d of Auguſt, that 
, a month after. | 

| The day being come, the examining commiſſioners met at 
E Berwick, in the preſence of the king, and received the peti- 
ons of the candidates, in the following order. But becauſe 
F theſe petitions, containing the grounds of their pretenſions, 
vere founded on the genealogy of the royal family of Scot- 


E land, it is neceflary to ſee this genealogy, though ſuppoſi- 


tous, without which it would be difficult to underſtand their 
ö rcatons, _ 
Florence earl of Holland, ſhowed, he was deſcended from 
Ada, daughter of prince Henry, and ſiſter of the kings Mal- 
colm IV. and William. 


Patric de Dunbar, carl of March, founded his claim upon 


| his deſcent from Ilda, daughter of king William, and fiſter of 


Alexander IT. 
E William de Veſcy aflerted, he was iffuc of Margaret, daugh- 
| ter of king William. | | 
E Robert de Pynkeny affirmed, he came from Margaret 
I dughter ot prince Henry, and ſiſter of the Kings Malcolm and 
ihm. | 

Nicholas de Soules ſaid, that being grandſon of Alexan- 
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name. The fame day he made the biſhop of Caithneſs 
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der II. by Marjory, ſecond daughter of that king, and the 
race of Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter of his mother being extinct, 
the crown was devolved to him as next heir. 

Patric Galythly founded his claim on his being grandſon to 
king William, by Henry ſon of that prince. Probably Henry. 
father of Patric, was a baſtard, ſince had he been legitimate, 
his ſon's title would have been indiſputable. 

Roger de Mandeville claimed the crown as ſon of Alfrica, 
daughter of king William. 

John Haſtings maintained, that the kingdom of Scotland 
being diviſible, ought to be parted among the deſcendants ot 
the three daughters of David earl of Huntington, the youngeſt 
of whom was his mother. ET 

Robert de Ros called himſelf iflue of Ifabella, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of king William, and fiſter of Alexander II. : 

John Comyn derived his claim highcr, namely, from Do- 
nald formerly king of Scotland. 

John Baliol ſet forth, that he was fon of Deverguld, eldcf 
daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt of the daughters ot Davicl cart 
of Huntington; and the race of king William being extinct, 
he was the next heir to the late queen. It muſt be Obferved. 
he took it for granted in his petition, that Marjory and Ita 
bella, eldeſt daughters of Alexander II. died without iftuc, 
though Nicholas de Squles called himſelf ſon of the firft. At. 
ter that, paſſing over in ſilence Henry, Itabella, Ilda, Margaret, 
and Altrica, children of king William, from whom Galythly, 
Ros, Dunbar, Veſcy, and Mandeville, profeſſed themſelves 
deſcendants, he proceeded to the family of David, Younger 
brother to king William. His filence leaves room to preſume, 
either theſe competitors had fallely ſet forth their gencalogies, 
or thoſe from whom they derived their deſcent were baſtards, 
otherwiſe their iffue would have had more right to the crown 
than David's. Accordingly we thall ſee in the icquel, that 
their pretenſions were not regarded at all. It may be farther 
obſerved, this favours what is ſaid by Buchanan, that Edward 
engaged eight candidates, beſides Baliol and Bruce, to demand 
the crown, on purpoſe to puzzle the cauſe. - And indeed it is 
eaſy to ſee, that of all the above-named, Baliol excepted, 
there was not one that had the leaſt title to the ſucceſſion, 
ſuppoſing, as is very likely, that they were deſcended from 
baſtards ; and that Nicholas de Soules had not truly ſet forth 
his genealogy. _ 

Robert Bruce alledged, that he was by one degree nearer 
than Baliol, fince he was grandſon of David, whereas his rival 
was only grandſon of his daughter. That indeed Deverguld 
was in the ſame degree with himſelf, but could not claim the 
crown, becauſe it was the cuſtom to preter the males before 
the temales, in the ſame degree of conſanguinity. To firength- 
en his title, he added, that Alexander II. declared him his 
heir, in caſe he died without iſſue, and offered to prove it by 
living witneſſes. Moreover he maintained that Alexander 
III. always looked upon him as his preſumptive heir, and de- 
clared it to ſuch as were familiar with him. | 

All theſe petitions being read, and the king, ſays the jour- 


nal, willing to give the commiſhoners time to examine them, 


appointed the ſecond of June of the enſuing year 1292, for 
another aſſembly 83, where the candidates might more fully 
urge their reſpective rights, | 

1 ſhall make uſe of this interval to examine as briefly as poſ- 


ſible, the grounds on which Edward built his right of ſove- 


reignty over Scotland. We find them at large in a memorial 
drawn by that prince's order. And becauſe this memorial is 
frequently alledged by the Engliſh authors, as containing the 
juſtifying proofs of the right of ſovereignty enjoyed 1mmemo- 
rially by England over Scotland it will not be amiſs to give 
an abſtract thereof, to the end the. reader may be perfectly 
informed concerning this matter, | | 


| PROOFS alledged by EDwaRD I. to eſtabliſh the right of ſovereignty of the kings of ENGLAND 


4 
2 


Ic the-year gor, Edward the Elder, king of England, 
1 lubjected to his dominions the kings of the Scots, Hum- 
nas, and Welſh Þ, as appears in the hiſtories of Marianus 
\ Neotus, Roger de Hoveden, and William of Malmſbury. 

3 ln the Year 921, the king of Scotland, Reginald king of 
9 Danes, the Engliſh of N orthumberland, the king of Wales 
: and his ſubjects, choſe Edward the Elder for their father and 


ene took the oath of allegiance on June 12, except Alan biſhop of 
Fs, the new chancellor, and his atlociates. The competitors, and 
as 908, took it the next day, June 13. See Rymer's Foed, tom. 11, 
1% $50, 

RX een time, the chief perſons in the kin gory of vote 2 
113 urgeſſes of each city and town therein, did, during 55 c 
er July, {wear allegiance to king Edward; and the inhabitants 0 
c im particular, on June 30: andng whom are mentioned Ralph 


over SCOTLAND. 


lord, and made a ſtrict alliance with him. Marianus Scotus, 
Roger de Hoveden. | | 
In the year 924, the ſame Edward reigned over all the in— 
habitants of Great-Britain, Engliſh, Scots, Cumbrians, Dancs, 
and Britons. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 
In the year 926, king Athelſtan, ton of Edward, vanquiſh- 
ed Conſtantine king of Scotland, together with the king ot! 


Phelype, Robert Oliver, John de Knaptone, Thomas le Barber, &c. Sec 
Rymer's Feed, tom. ii. p. 507—572» 
£ A parliament, Ibid, p. 580. 3 
u It is in the original Stregerwallorum, the fame as are called in the Sax- 
on Annals, Stræcledweallas. They were the people that inhabited about 
Galway in Scotland, and being perpetually harraſſed with the N of 
the Pitts and Scots, retired into Flintſhire, about the river (Clwyd. See Can, 
den in Flintſhire, 0 T 
4 | 
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Wenti!, and compelled them to fly. After the victory, they 
took an oath to him, and concluded an alliance with him at 
Emothe, July the 4th. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 

We iind in the Hiſtories of William of Malmſbury, Hen- 
ry of Huntington, and Ralph de Diceto, that Athelſtan forc- 
ed Conſtantine king of Scotland to quit his crown; and after- 
wards gave him leave to reſume it, on condition he ſhould 
hold it of the kings of England, ſaying, It was more glo- 
« rjious to make kings, than to be one.“ | 

In 934, the ſame Athelſtan vanquiſhed Conſtantine, who 
had revolted, and ravaged Scotland as far as Dunferd. Con- 
ſtantine gave him his ſon in hoſtage, with great preſents, and 
a peace was concluded between them. Marianus Scotus, 
Roger de Hoveden, Henry de Huntington, Ralph de Diceto. 

In the year 937, Eugenius king ot Cumberland and Con- 
ſtantine king of Scotland, met Athelſtan at Dacor, and ſub- 
mitted to his mercy. Athelſtan, commanding Conſtantine 
to cauſe his ſon to be baptized, ſtood godfather himſelf. 

William of Malmfbury. 
In 940, Athelſtan was ſucceeded by Edmund, who reign- 
ed four ycars, during which the Scots revolted not. 

In 947, Edred, brother and ſucceſſor of Edmund, having 
vanquithed the Northumbrians, carried his arms into Scot- 
land. The Scots ſeized with fear, ſubmitted without refiſt- 
ance, and ſwore the fealty that was due to him. Edred fet 
over the Scots a king called Yric. Marianus Scotus, Willi— 
am of Malmſbury, Henry de Huntington. 

In the year 955, Edwy was king of England after Edred, 
and reigned four years, without any revolt of the Scots. 

In 997, Edgar king of England having ſummoned to his 
court Keneth king of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, 
and fix other kings, made them row in his barge, which he 
himſelf ſteered. He ſaid upon that occaſion, as it is athrm- 
ed, that his ſucceſſors might now boaſt of being really Kings 
of England, ſince they enjoyed fo great a prerogative, 
Another time, the fame Edgar being informed, that Re- 
neth had ſpoken. ill of him, ſent for him to his court, and 
walking with him into the fields, offered him the choice of 
two ſwords, to fight with him: Keneth refuſed it, and caſt- 
ing himſelf at Edgar's feet, begged his pardon, and obtain- 
ed it. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, William of 
Malmſbury, Henry of Huntington, Ralph de Diceto. 

During the reigns of Edward the Martyr, Ethelred II. and 
Edmund Ironfide, the Scots did not revolt. 

In 1017, Canute the Great, at his return from Rome, in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, ſubdued Scotland with eale, 
which had revolted, and king Malcolm was ſubject to him: 
Canute was king of England, Denmark, Norway, and Scot- 
land. Marianus Scotus, William of Malmſbury, Henry of 
Huntington, Ralph de Diceto. | 

It docs not appear that the Scots revolted during the reigns 
of Harold II. and Hardicanute. 

In the reign of Edward the Confeflor, Siward earl of North- 
umberland, vanquiſhed Macbeth king of Scotland, and flew 
him ; after which, by the command of King Edward, he 
placed Malcolm, ſon of the king of Cumberland, on the 
throne of Scotland. Tbid. 

There are likewiſe theſe words in the Hiſtory of William 
of Malmſbury : “ King Edward gave the kingdom of Scot- 
* land to Malcolm, ſon of the king of Cumberland, to hold 
it of the crown of England. 

There is nothing concerning the Scots whilſt Harold II. 
was on the throne of England. | 

William the Baſtard, having marched into Scotland, in 
the fixth year of his reign, Malcolm met him at Aberneth, 
where he did him homage, or became his man. Chron. of 
St. Alban's. | oy 

In the ſame Chronicle it is ſaid that William returned 1n- 
to England, after receiving the homage of Malcolm, and 
iome hoſtages. 

In the third year of Witham Rufus, Malcom revolting, 
and ravaging Northumberland, William, accompanied by 
Roberr his brother, led his army into Scotland, and made 
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The ſame king dethroned David of Scotland, aud ..; 
Edgar, ſon of Malcolm, in his room. „ 
Edgar king of Scotland dying, Alexander I. his hy, 
ſucceeded him by the conſent of Henry I. king of E ns 
Henry of Huntington. f "Stand, 
Stephen King of England, having demanded hom; 
David king of Scotland, and upon his refuſing it, hec- 25 00 
had taken an oath to Matilda, Henry his fon did kom: 5 
king Stephen. Marianus Scotus, Henry of Huntingto . 
ger de Hoveden. e 

William king of Scotland, David carl of Huntin 
brother, the carls and barons of Scotland, did hom 
Henry II. king of England, and ſwore fealty! to him "St 

In the year 1174, William king of Scotland ar 
England, was taken priſoner, and delivered to king Heb 

1 33 by 8 © Acnry Il 
who ſet him at liberty, on condition he ſhould do hint.“ 
mage for the kingdom of Scotland. n 
As the treaty between theſe two kings has been ſpoke .« 
elſewhere, it is needleſs to repeat it here. It w 2 

fay in a word, that William, to obtain his i 
forced to promiſe to do full homage to Henry 1] 107 50 
kingdom of Scotland, and performed his word. mi. 
is the beſt proof in favour of Edward, and de 
he chiefly inſiſts upon it in the memorial, entering >, 
a long. detail, which amounts to what is above 9 

In the reign of Richard, the Scots were not found 
On the contrary, Witham came to Canterbury, t 
mage to Richard. ay 

Edward wiſely paſſes over here in ſilence the letters ds. 
of Richard I. whereby he relinquiſhed the ſovereign 

the kingdom of Scotland, we 

The fame William came and did homage to king John a 
Lincoln, and ſwore fealty to him upon the croſs of Hubeed 
archbithop of Canterbury. Roger de Hoveden. "4 

The fame King John would have made war upon Williar 
for having without his conſent, married his daughter 10 Fe 
carl of Boulogne. This is extant in the Chroniclè of the Ny 
naſtery of Bridlington. It is ſaid alſo in the Chronicle ot i 
Abbey of Kyngeſwode, that William gave his two daughter 
in hoſtage to king John. | _ 

Henry III. in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, came + 
York, to marry his daughter to Alexander king of Scotland 
and the latter did there homage to the King of England. 
The guardianſhip of the young king, and the regency of thel 
kingdom, were conferred on Robert de Roſs and John Balio 
by the advice of the great men of both kingdoms. Cliron 
of St. Alban's | 8 I 

To ſtrengthen all theſe proofs, Edward hcancd tothe 
ſome. paſſages extracted from divers charters and {rer! 
bulls, and from a book intitled the Life of St. John of Bc 
verly. | 

In a charter of Edgar king of Scotland, granted to the 
church of Durham, that prince acknowledges he holds the 
land of Londoney, and the whole kingdom of Scotland, by 
the grant of William king of England, his lord. | 

In another charter, William king of Scotland grants to 
king John of England, his dear lord, the power of mar ing 
Alexander his ſon, prince of Scotland, to whom he ad 
Moreover, he promiſes king John, that whatever happens 
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he, and prince Alexander his fon, will be truc to Henry, ton 


of John, as their ſovereign lord. | 

In a brief of Gregory IX. the pope ordered the barons dl 
Scotland to join with the king of England again! thei 
own prince, in caſe he ſhould break the treaty mide wi 
Henry II. | | 

The ſame pope, in another brief, commanded the archbi- 
ſhop of York and the bithop of Carliſle to perſuade the $0 
of Scotland to keep the treaty. 

In another, directed to the king of Scotland, the ſame po- 
told him, that ſince he was liege-man to the king of 84 
land, and had ſworn fealty to him, he ought not to atten} 
any thing againſt him. 

Pope Clement, writing to Henry king of England, be 


.. 
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peace with Malcolm, on condition that Malcolm ſhould obey 
unn, as he obeyed William his father. Marianus Scotus, 
iwoger de Hoveden. 


half of the biſhop of St. Andrew's, diſpoſſefled of his He b 
the king of Scotland, requires him among other the al 
warn, exhort, and, if neceſſary, to force that prince, 0 "hh, 
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In our printed copies of Hoveden, they are called Wertimi: probably 
South Wales. : 

* That is, did him homage, the form of which you have in the ſecond 
ſtatute y Edw. II. When a freeman ſhall do homage, he ſhall hold his 
Lands together between the hands of his lord, and thall ſay thus on his 
Enees, „ become your man from this day forth, for life, for member, and 
&© for worldly honour, and thall hold you my faith for the land I hold of you, 
« javing the faith Lowe to our ſovereign lord the king, and to my other 
& Jords.“ The eccleſiaſtics fay, inſtead of“ I become your man,” I do 


9 . . . . 
{uy _» Henry of Huntington ſays, Malcolm, ſeized with fear, be- power committed unto him, to reſtore the biſhop. A 
1 4 10 ** ve I. 5 : * /* iy " rl EF i 
4 came king William's man k. The proof taken from the life of St. John of B 


you homage, and to you ſhall be faithful and loyal.” 

| Fealty, from the Latin, Fidelitas: the form of it fee in anne = ba 
I, Stat. 2, When a freeman ſhall do fealty, he ſhall hold his r BY 
over the book, and ſay, Hear you, my lord, that I A. B. ſhall be 0. 
« faithful and true, and ſhall owe my fealty to you, for the [ay . 
& hold of you, and truly ſhall do you the cuſtoms and ſervices 117,00 
& to do you at the terms aſſigned, ſo help me God and all the fans | 
that holdeth land by this oath only, holdeth in the ticelt manner ak 
man in England under the king may hold. 


uthor whereof is unknown, conſiſts of this narrative: 


ecd WP” Athelſtan carrying his arms into Scotland, meets by the 
A ertain people, who were juſt cured of blindneſs and 
ther 0 wn by the interceſſion of St. John of Beverly: where- 
lang ſe” he reſolves to go and perform his devotions- in the 
. bs where the body of the faint lay. After ſaying his 
ge of 4 he left his dagger on the altar, as a pledge of what 
Ale he Id) 


bad promiſed the faint, in caſe he ſucceeded in his under- 
S 7 Then entering Scotland, St. John appears to him, 
[ures him of his aſfiſtance. Upon this atlurance. Athel- 
a artacks the Scots, and gains a ſignal victory. After that 
E. duced the whole kingdom of Scotland, and ſtaid there 
Le rears. In his return to England a great rock ſtood in 
, way, and he beſought God, through the mediation of 
. ſohn of Beverly, to give him ſome ſign whereby the 
Lectators might know the Scots were juſtly ſubdued by the 
elm, and the conquered Kingdom ought tor ever to pay 
Ubare to his ſucceſſors. Then drawing his ſword, he ſtruck 
De rock, which yielded like butter, and made a great hole in 


ory l. 


e en deep. Whereupon the author adds, this is an evi- 
> " WW... Gon Scotland was ſubjected to the Engliſh. 
forth dard produced ſome other teſtimonics, but without 
4 ming his authors, to ſhow the lords of Galloway had done 
5" W..nage to the king of England. 
5 110 WA 'F 118 5, Roland lord of Galloway ſubmitted to the king 
_ . England, fearing, as it is preſumed, ſays the author, the 
2 Toner of that Monarch, who was advancing with a great 
ar to make war upon him. ; 5 

N Henry II. king of England, having received the homage 
Fes 6 Alan of Galloway, and of David brother of king Wil- 
Sue Ot Im, returned into his dominions. | | 

Þ la the twenty-ſecond year of Henry II. Gilbert ſon of Fer- 
Jobe 5 Lis lord of Galloway, came with the king of Scotland into 
Huber E..oland, where he became liege-man of Henry the father, 
ln Ki ſwore tealty to him. IYER done, in order to gain bis 
291, SW 00d-will, he gave him a thouſand marks of filyer and his 
Hh the 4 Duncan in hoſtage. 
ine Me E Theſe are the proofs uſed by Edward to juſtify his right 
” . e ſovereignty over Scotland. As it paſſes for certain among 
Drs ; 


O 


ereral Engliſh hiſtorians, that Edward undeniably proved his 
light from ancient chronicles, I imagined the reader would 
Eo: be diſpleaſed to be able to judge for himſelf, without 
Peng obliged to recur to the writers of both parties. For 


ame to 
cotland. 


Es 
gland. 


Which reaſon I have retrenched none of the proofs, though 


Y-0] the Y p — b 5 

: 0 9 Wome of them are far troin being evident. | 

| Oh E Certainly there is reaſon to think it ſtrange that the Scots 
l11'91 . | 


Would find nothing to object to theſe proofs, the greateſt part 
Khercof are very weak, not to ſay entirely trifling. But it 
Enult be conſidered, they were in England over-awed by the 
E&:clence of the king, and that Bruce and Baliol, who were 
W great credit, did all that lay in their power to prevent 
Ei! incidents that might retard the deciſion of the main 
fair. However, ſince Edward ſupported his pretenſions 
the proofs ſet forth in the memorial, and the homage 
Fequired of the kings of Scotland was the ſole cauſe of the 
Ear which was afterwards kindled between the two nations, 


to the 
holds the 
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grants 90 
e adding what the Scots might have alledged againſt the 
1 roofs, if powerful motives had not induced them to filence; 
End what they actually did object, in more favourable circum- 
Wiances, | 

ln the firſt place, they might ſay, it was neceſſary to 
Wiliinguiſh two things, which Edward affected to confound in 
Ne memorial; namely, the ſuperiority of the forces of the 
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Wkings of England, and their frequent advantages over the 


happens, 
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e archbi⸗ eos, from the pretended acknowledgment made by the Kings 
che kind et Scotland, that they held their crown of the kings of 
1 3 


ogland. The latter was the main point in diſpute, and 
Ne the proofs alledged in the memorial chiefly relate to the 


Ac 1 PMN 
ſame po Former 
amer. 
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2 
5 ps . The buſineſs was not to prove in general, that the kings 
go Scotland were frequently conſtrained to make diſadvantage- 
Neis treaties, and afterwards ſwear to them. The acts them- 
elves ſhould have been produced, and ſhown to contain an 
peipreſs acknowledgment. of the ſovereignty of the kings of 
England over Scotland. It was farther neceſſary to prove 
ww continuance of this acknowledgment by the homages on 
Fe kings of Scotland upon every new acceſſion to the thrones 
t both kingdoms, according to the conſtant cuſtom prac- 
wv by vattals for many ages. But this was not done by 
Edward. | | 


nd, in be 
his fee Of 
thing), | 


ce, b) 


| 3: When Edgar, king of Scotland, owned in his charter 
(2 the church of Durham, that he held his kingdom of Wil- 
Im Rufus, that acknowledgment did not 1mport a confeſ- 


A the crown of Scotland depended on that of Eng- 
in | 
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Bt will not be needleſs to throw ſome light upon this matter, 


it was only a declaration, that by the aſſiſtance of the 


34% 
king of England he had mounted the throne of Scotland, 
teized by an uſurper, as appears from the hiſtory. | 

4. The ſame charter, one of Edward's principal proofs, is 
affirmed to be a forgery by the Scotch writers, and oppoſed 
with ſuch ſtrong chronological arguments, as ſeem to demand 
our aflent. 7 

5. As to what paſſed between Henry II. and William king 
of Scotland; it is very true, William dia full homage for his 
whole kingdom: but it is no leſs certain, it was in conte- 
quence ot a treaty, where that homage was expreſly ftipulat- 
ed for the captive king's liberty. And therefore it is evident 


he was not ſubject to it before, fince there was no need 01 


binding him to it by a treaty. And this is what would never 
have been thought of, unlefs the war had been undertaken on 
account of the homage, which is not fact. Beſides, this ho- 
mage, which was only a conſequence of William's captivi- 
ty, was not continued by his ſucceflors, fince Richard, fon 
of Henry, entirely renounced it, as we have ſeen in the reign 
of that prince. E 
6. As for the reſt of the proofs, which are much weaker, 
they are not only taken from Engliſh writers or ſubjects 
of England, who, for the moſt part lived long after the 
events they relate, bur are founded on uncertain, expreffions, 
which do not necetfarily bear the Tenſe contended for b; 
Edward. 
7. Had Edward no other proofs to alledge, but the teſti- 
monies of ſome partial hiſtorians? Why did he not produce 
the homages of the ancient kings of Scotland, as he did that 
of VV illian to Henry II? If the point had been only to prove 
the homage for the earldom of Huntington, he would have 
no occaſion to coniult the hiſtorians, his own records would 
have ſupplied him with proofs. What is the reaſon then, 


that is was more diſicult to preferve the homages for the 


Kingdom of Scotland? If the king of France could have prov- 
ed his ſovereignty over Guienne and the earldom of Ponthieu, 
only by patlages taken from French authors, there is room to 
queſtion whether Edward would have ſubmitted to do him 
homage for theſe two provinces. | 

8. The Scots might alledge, that when Henry III. de- 
manded the King of Scotland's aſſiſtance againſt the earl of 
Leiceſter, he owned in expreſs terms, that the affiltance was 
given him out of friendſhip, and not out of dutv. 

9. The fame Henry would have had Alexander III. his. 
ſon-in-law, do homage for the kingdom of Scotland; but 
Alexander refuſed it, and- would do it only for the lands he 
held in England. | 5 

10. Edward himſelf being defirous that the ſame Alexan- 
der III. his brother-in-law, ſhould aſſiſt at his coronation, 
gave him letters patent, acknowledging that the preſence of 
that prince was not of duty, and that he aſſiſted at the ſolem- 
nity only out of friendſhip, and to do him honour, without 
being any ways obliged thereto. | | 

11, When the ſame Alexander did homage to Edward, he 
made an authentic declaration, that he did not mean to do 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland, but only for the lands 
he held in England, and his homage was received with that 
limitation. | 

12, The Scots might farther ſay, that the homage done 
for the lands in England by a Scottiſh king, had no relation 
to the kingdom of Scotland. In like manner the King of 
England in doing homage to the kings of France, did not 
intend to make the kingdom of England dependent on the 
crown of France, but only to acknowledge the dependency 
of the lands they held in that kingdom. | 

13. Laſtly, Homage was frequently paid for penſions ; for 
inſtance, the earls of Flanders did it to the kings of England 
upon that account, as did the earl of Savoy for a penſion of 
two hundred marks. So, barely to thow the kings of Scot- 
land did homage to the kings of England, was no proof of 
the point in queſtion, It ſhould have been proved, that theſe 
homages were for the kingdom of Scotland, either by letters 
patent of the kings of Scotland themſelves, or by the 
inſtruments of the homage well atteſted, according to the 
uſual cuſtom. But Edward produced no other act, but that 
of William's forced homage, renounced by king Richard. 

As to the paſſages extracted from the papal bulls, they 
could amount to no proof, fince the Scots did not deny their 
kings were vaſſals to England for the earldom of Hunting- 
ton, and other lands on the frontiers. But they denved rhem 
to be fo for the kingdom of Scotland, which the bulls did 
not affirm. | 

I fay nothing of the extract taken from the life of St. John 
of Beverly, ſince there is no reaſon to doubt that Edward 1c- 
riouſly intended to draw a proof from ſo 11]-atteſted, or ra- 
ther ſo ridiculous a miracle, and from a hiſtory wholc author 
is unknown. 8 

Theſe 
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Theſe anſwers are not arguments made by me for the 
Scots. The greateſt part are the ſame that Boniface VIII. 
uſed in his letter to Edward, to difluade him from any at- 
tempt upon Scotland, as will be ſeen hereafter. Let us re- 
Purn now to the deciſion of the affair of the ſucceſſion, from 
whence I made this digreſſion m. | 

[1292] The day appointed by Edward being come, all the 
candidates, with the examiners, repaired to Berwick, where 
Edward was preſent. At the firſt meeting, the king of Nor- 
way's embaffadors appeared, and demanded the crown for 
the king their maſter, father of the late queen. Their pe- 
tition being received, after the recognition of the king of 
England's direct dominion over Scotland, thoſe of the other 
competitors were read, each in its turn, and the commiſſion- 
ers began io examine them. But Edward, ſays the journal, 
confidering the examination would be very tedious, and con- 
ſequently prejudicial to Scotland, took another courte. He 
moved, and his motion was approved, that the titles of John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce ſhould be firſt examined, without 
prejudice of the others, which ſhould be afterwards dif- 
culled. | 

The firſt queſtion which was put, was, by what laws and 
cuſtoms judgment was to be given? And upon this, Edward 
required the previous advice of the examining commiſſioners. 
It was not poſſible for them to agree in deciding this point. 
After long debates, they told the king, they could not give 
him their advice, without farther deliberation, and defired 


him to add to them the four and twenty Engliſh, according 


O 


to the agreement. This expedient did not promote the decifion. 
The Engliſh commiſſioners reported to the king, that the 


Scots were fo divided in opinion, concerning their own 
laws, that it was very difficult to ſettle fo diſputable a point. 
Adding, they durſt not themſelves, for that reaſon, give 
him any advice upon ſo nice a queſtion. Theſe diffi- 
culties determined Edward to give a longer time, and ap- 
point the 14th of October following, for the day of the firſt 
aflembly 2. | 

The commiſhoners being met at the time appointed, Ed- 
ward aſked them theſe three queſtions : 1. By what laws and 


cuſtoms judgment was to be given? 2. How he was to pro- 


ceed, in cale the cuſtoms of England and Scotland ſhould be 
uncertain, or oppoſite? 3. Whether judgment was to be 
given concerning the kingdom of Scotland, otherwiſe than 
concerning earldoms, baronies, and other fees of the crown 
of England? The delay granted by Edward, had given the 
examiners new light. They who could not agree upon the 
firſt queſtion in Augutt, were unanimous in October, To 
the firſt they made anſwer, that in caſe there were any cer— 
tain laws or cuſtoms in the king's dominions, by them he 
ought to proceed. 'To the ſecond, that if in his territories 
there was no certain law, he might eſtabliſh a new-one. To 
the third, that the Kingdom of Scotland was to be judged in 
the ſame manner as other indivifible fees. It is caſy to ſee, 
that theſe preliminary queſtions tended only, as is plain from 
the anſwers, to eſtabliſh Edward's right of ſovereignty, a right 
which he conflantly ſuppoſed, without allowing it to be con- 
tradicted. | 

Edward, upon theſe decifions, ordered Bruce and Baliol to 
he called and aſked, whether they had any thing to ſay, to 
itrengthen the reaſons alledged in their petitions? They re- 
plied, they defired to add ſomething farther by word of 
mouth, and Bruce began firſt. 1. That the ſucceſſion of a 
crown ought to be ſettled by the natural right by which kings 
reign, and not by the laws common to ſubjects, and accord- 
ing to natural right, the neareſt ought to ſucceed. 2. That 
tor the fame reaton, though private inheritances were diviſi- 
vie, and the eldeſt had ſome privilege by the laws obſerved 
among ſubjects, it was not ſo with regard to a kingdom, to 
hich the next heir ought to ſucced without any diviſion. 
. He maintained, that in Scotland, the crown had been ad- 
judged to the collateral branch, preferably to the direct, and 
ne ſucceſſion in the family of the eldeſt, was not ſo eſtabliſh- 
24, as to be prejudicial to him, fince in that very kingdom, 
brothers had ſeyeral times been preferred to ſons. 4. He took 
i tor granted, that though he was in the ſame degree as De- 
erguld, he ought however to ſucceed, becauſe he was the 
next malc-heir. | 

John Baliol anſwering in his turn, founded his right on 
he genealogy of the royal family, and ſhewed he was deſ- 


* This year, on June 24, or according to others, the 25th, died Eleanor, 
ing Edward's mother, in the nunnery of Amberſbury; and was buried Sep- 
tember 8, in the church belonging to the ſaid nunnery. Ann, Waverl. 
hilft Edward was in France, in 1287, he made a vow to go to the Holy 
Land, and accordingly received the croſs from the hands of the pope's legate 
at Bourdeaux. In conſequence of this, pope Nicholas IV. granted him this 
rear, by a bull, dated at Orvieto, March 18, 1291, the tenths of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, for fix years, See Rymer's Eœd. T. ii. p- 
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ing himſelf excluded by the ſentence, declared, he had ang 
ther right which he would proſecute ; and juſtify, in anothe 


Haſtings ſtood up and maintained, that Scotland being a fe 


William Rufus put in poſleſſion of the crown, ulurped h 


marked, that they were ſubſervient to the private intercf gf 


common inheritances? The unanimous advice of the kings 


cended from the eldeſt of the daughters of David 
Huntington, whereas Bruce ſprung only from the 
He anſwered the reaſons of his competitor, and m 
that the cuſtom, as well of England as Scotland, 
the deſcendant of the eldeſt daughter, though mor 
was preferable to any other, coming from the younger, a., 
what Bruce alledged concerning natural right, and the , 
of kings, he anſwered, to decide that, belonged to the 10 
of England, as immemorial ſovereign, and direct lord & 
Scotland. As for the inſtances, produced by Robert : 
brothers preferred to ſons, he affirmed, it was never bw I 
Scotland, but by way of uſurpation and violence, Tl. 
when {ſuch a thing happened, the kings of England, 20 
vereigns, rectified it, by placing the fon on the throne, 1 


prove his aflertion, he alledged the example of Edgar, whe 


UNtatnea 
was, that 
C remqee 


Donald. Laſtly, he maintained, that, ſuppoſing what Ry. 
advanced was inconteſtable, it could be no advantage to my 
Indeed, it appeared from thence, that ſometimes the gan 
was excluded, to make room for the more remote, x bros 
being undeniably farther removed than a fon. I Should ts 
too tedious 1t I recited all the arguments, anſwers, and rect 
of both fides. This will ſuffice, I hope, to ſhew the grob 
of their pretenſions. | „5 

The affair being thus cleared, and the reaſons of the . 
candidates examined, the king put the queſtion in this 11... 
ner : * Whether the more remote by one degree in fuccg fie 
coming from the eldeſt fiſter, ought, according to the 
* and cuſtoms of both kingdoms, to exclude the ncarer 1 
© a degree coming from the ſecond fiſter 2” The commilſ. 
ers unanimouſly anſwered, That, according to the laws 8 
cuſtoms of both kingdoms, the deſcendants of the «qa 
daughter was to be preferred. It might be juſtly demanded 
to what purpoſe then was the diſcuſſion of the prelinitnary 
queſtions, fince the laws of both Kingdoms were fo expri 
in favour of the principal, if it had not been already g. 


Edward? Notwithſtanding the formal decifion of the com. 
mithoners, the king, willing to ſhew that he acted without 
partiality, cauſed the fame queſtion to be again long debated 
in his preſence, and appointed the 6th of November folloy: 
ing, to pronounce the final ſentence. 
On that day, Edward ſolemnly pronounced, that Roben 
Bruce's pretenſions were 1ll-grounded, and the laws allowed 


us 


him no right to the crown of Scotland. But as the excluii 
of Bruce did not neceſſarily import the admiſſion of Bal, 
ſince there were other competitors, the king ordered the cx: 


aminers to hear the reſt of the parties. Robert Bruce fud- 


form his pretenſions to part of the kingdom. Then he pre4 
ſented his petition, which was admitted. | 
The affair between Baliol and Bruce being ended, Jon 


of England, had no more privileges than other feces, which 
were all partible. He inferred from thence, that the king 
dom of Scotland ought to be divided among the deſcendant 
of the daughters of David earl of Huntington, the youngel 
of whom was his mother. He was immediately ſeconded if 
Robert Bruce, who appeared again, and ſaid, he claimed! 
third part of the kingdom, as ſon and heir to David's, ſecond 
daughter. Whereupon Edward put theſe two quettions: 
1. Whether the kingdom of Scotland was a partible tec“ 
2. Or whether, not being ſo, the eſcheats and acquifitions 
made by the kings of Scotland, were to follow the 14 0 


council, and the commiſſioners was, that the kingdom d 
Scotland was an indiviſible fee, and that the king's acquiſtios 
in the kingdom itſelf, ceaſed to be partible, the moment tte, 
came into his hands. After this deciſion, Edward appoints: 
the 17th of November, to paſs ſentence. Ci 
The commiſſioners being met“ on the day appointed l 
king ordered all the candidates to be aſked, What they 1s 
to ſay in defence of their rights. The embafladors ot No 
way, Florence carl of Holland, William de Veſcy, Patric : 
Dunbar, William de Ros, Robert de Pynkeny, Nicholas q 
Soules, and Patric Galythly, declared, they did not wy 
any. further to proſecute their claims, and withdrew their pe, 
titions. Upon this declaration the king pronounced, tuch 5 


cog. An. Waverl. p. 240. The biſfiops of Wincheſter and Lincoln vet 
appointed head collectors of theie tenths, T. Wikes, P. 124 , pad. L. 

n Or parliament, Parliamento, as g is in the original. Rymefs be ** 
p. 581. The king promiſed that he would ſummon 1ome of ; 115 0 
and diſcreeteſt perſous of his kingdom to be then pretent; aud woe 
mean time diſpatch meſſengers to the molt learned men abigad ff te 
vice upon this point. Ibid. | 

* In full parliament. Rymet's Ford, p. 588, 4 Calle 
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etention to the crown of Scotland. John Comyn, and 
10 5 ge Mandeville, not appearing to maintain their claims, 
. vere likewiſe rejected. After which the King pronounced, 
ef John Haſtings, and Robert Bruce, had no right to the 
= part claimed by each, becauſe the kingdom of Scotland 
11d not be divided. ; : : es 
"None remained but Baliol, who being without a competitor, 
de the others were rejected, was acknowledged as the only 
#7 \ that had a right to pretend to the crown. According- 
4 Edward adjudged, that he ſhould be put in pofleſhon of 
5 ſaving however to himſelf and ſucceſſors, the 
ont of aſſerting their pretenſions to the ſame kingdom, when- 
8 they thought proper ®. Then he addreſſed himſelf to 
C e king, and ſaid, he ought to take care to govern his 
i ie in ſuch a manner, that for want of juſtice, or-any 
CE reaſon whatever, he ſhould not oblige his ſovereign to 
mo aſe of his right to redreſs the grievances. Then he 
pointed him the Thurſday following to ſwear fealty, and 


Chriſtmas-day next to do his homage at Newcaſtle. 


The procels being thus ended, Edward diſpatched all ne- 
cefſary orders to put Baliol in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and 


lhe new king ſwore fealty to him on the 20th of November 4, 


1 > Tae 7 n . 4 
in the oath, he acknowledged the ſovereignty of the king of 


[England over Scotland in very expreſs and ſubmiſſive terms, 
ad cauſed an authentic act of the ſame to be drawn up. 
Ils inſtallation was performed at Scone ", with the uſual tor- 
F_ litics, and all the Scotch lords took the oath to him ex- 
[cept Robert Bruce, who was abſent. Which done, he came 
ue Newcaſtle-upon-Tync, where he did homage to the king, 
in ſuch expreſſions, that it was not poihble to add any thing to 
| 1-note more fully his dependence *. 


After ſeeing in what manner the journal, made by Ed- 


CT wird's order, relates what pafled in this famous proceſs, it 
i but reaſonable to hear the Scots in their turn. They pre- 
end Edward acted very unjuſtly in the whole courſe of the 
affair, and that his conduct throughout was a continued 
E {ics of artifice, corruption, and violence: that indeed, he 
pad before ſome pretenſion to the ſovereignty of Scotland, 
but it was fo ill-grounded, that he would never have thought 
a aſſerting it, if the ſtate of the kingdom had not furniſhed 
bim with an opportunity: that being choten judge, or rather 
E unpire of the difference between the two candidates, he 
Fuſed that truſt to ſerve his own intereſts, at the expence 
Jof the liberty of the Scots. 
in the journal, but affirm, that by promiſes and threats, he 
E privately engaged the commiffioners blindly to follow his di- 

They add, that his chief aim being to make the 
E perſon who ſhould be declared king of Scotland, vatlal of the 
E crown of England, he intimated to the two competitors, that 
| they had nothing to hope for, unleſs they would firſt own 
| tim for ſovereign of the kingdom. To engage them (lay 
E they) to this acknowledgement, he himſelf raited up all the 
E other candidates, who entirely depended upon him, on Pur- 
pole to breed difficulties, which might convince Bruce and 
W Þaliol, how much they needed his tavour. It is not to be 
E thought ſtrange that the competitors ſhould be ready to do 
whatever he deſired. The two principal were afraid their 
L oppoſition would deprive them of the crown, and the reſt 
put in their claims only in obedience to his orders, or for his 
E vlcafure. Tt is further affirmed, that before the pretenſions 
| of the parties came to be examined, Edward had reſolved to 
E vive the crown to Baliol, who was of an inferior genius to 
bruce, and of leſs credit in the kingdom. 
upon this occaſion, that Edward offered the crown firit to 
| Bruce, if he would promiſe to do him homage ; and upon 
bis refuſing it on that condition, Edward turned to Baliol, 
| ho immediately accepted his offer. And to the invinc ble ar- 
| gument, which the Engliſh pretend to infer from Robert's con- 
bent and hand, to the acts and declarations made by the candi- 
W dates before they preſented their petitions, the Scots reply, it 
uas not poſſible, but Robert might at firſt refuſe the crown on 
| the condition required, and afterwards perceiving how detri- 
| mental his refuſal might be to him, was induced to comply. It 


They agree to the facts related 


Buchanan fays 


? © Salvo jure ejuſdem Domini regis Angliæ & hæredum ſuorum cum 
* yoluerint inde loqui.” Rymer's Feed, T. ii. p. 589. 

The form of it was thus : Ego Johannes de Balliolo, rex Scottorum, 
ius & fidelis ero vobis Domino Edwardo, Dei gratia, regi Angliæ, & 
| © luperiori Domino regni Scotiæ; & vobis fidelitem facio de eodem regno 

g Scotiæ, quod de vobis teneo, & clamo tenere; & fidem & fidelitatem vobis 

: Pattabo de vitæ & membro, & terreno honore, contra omnes homines ; & 

” adeliter recognoſcam, & vobis faciam ſervitia, vobis debita de regno Scotiæ 

antedicto; fic me Deus adjuvet & hc fancta Evangelia.“ Rymer's Feed, 

. l. p. 591, | 

The buſineſs of the earls of Fife at coronations, was to place the king 

0 Sentland upon his throne, as appears from Rymer's Faedera, T. ii. p. 600. 

: form of the homage was thus. Mon ſeignieur, mon fire ito 
» Bae Engleterre, ſovereign ſeigneur du reaume de Eſcoce, je Jo an 35 
5 E. ol, rey de Eſcoce, devien voſtre homme lige de tot le reaume de 
Elcoce ove les aportenances, e a quant qe 'il y apent; le quel je tieng e 
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Edward would have the examiners begin w 


is true, he did not much promote his cauſe by that tneans, 
ea his eel wade a deeper impreſſion on Edward; thats 

8 tance could afterwards do. They add, it is im- 
pothble not to ſee in the journal itſelf, that, notwithſtand— 
ing the great ſhew of impartiality, Edward favourcd the cauſe 
of Baliol. In the firſt place, the arguments of Robert Bruc: 
are very much abridged, and may be ſaid to be diſadvanta- 
geouſly ſet forth. In the next place, immediately after Robert's 
excluſion, all the reſt of the competitors, except Baliol, re- 
linquiſhed their pretenſions, even to the embatfadors of Nor- 
way, who very likely had private orders to act as directed by 
3 Indeed, one cannot ice, why the excluſion of Bruce 
10u] 0 affect the other candidates, as to oblige them to 
withdraw their petitions. But, it is cafily perceived, they 
were no longer necetfary to the king's defivns, 


atter the judg- 
ment againſt Bruce. FP 


This plainly diſcovers the reaſon, why 
| | ith diſcufling the 
rights of Bruce and Baliol ; becauſe, when that affair ſhould 
be decided, he had no farther need of the others. The af- 
tected abſence of Baliol is likewiſe obſerved on the day that 
the other competitors acknowledged the ſovereiguty of 
the king of England, that he might not be afterwards re- 
proached, when he ſhould be on the throne, for being the 
firſt to introduce that innovation, intending. to create a belief 
that he only followed thoſe who went before him. It is af, 
firmed, Edward was more apprehenfive of Bruce than of 
Baliol, and in the whole courſe of the proceſs, had ever a 
view to his own intereſt, The ſole end of all his proceed- 
ings, ſay they, was to eſtabliſh a right which he could never 
have ſupported at any other juncture, and which belonged 
not to him: If this right had been inconteſtable, to what 
purpoſe did he take fo many precautions to eſtabliſh: it > To 
what end ſo many acknowledgments and oaths, when the 
ſtares of Scotland, if the journal may be credited, alledged 
not the leaſt objection to his pretenſions? Why 


not tl to h. ; ſuch a heap 
ot arguments, moſt of which are fo weak, to cauſe a ſove- 


reignty (according to him not diſputed) to be acknowledged ? 
It the ſtates of Scotland made no reply to Edward's firſt pro- 
poſition, it 1s eaſy to ſee, it muſt have been from a motive 
of fear. Beſides, it could not be interred from their filence, 
that they acknowledged the ſovereignty, fince they had never 
before made the like recognition. If by their filence, they 
intended to give their approbation to Edward's pretenſions, 
whence is it, that he required not from them an authentic 
declaration, as well as from the candidates? Were they to 
decide to important a queſtion, and not rather the ſtates then 
actually atfembled ? In ſhort, it appeared afterwards, that 
the ſentiments of the people in Scotland were not agrecable 
to the declaration of the candidates, fince they embraced 
the firſt opportunity to ſhake off the yoke impoſed upon them. 
J ſhall add here in favour of the Scots, that the Collection of 
the Public Acts affords a ſtrong proof, that the king of Scot- 
land never did homage for the whole kingdom, if we except 
that of William to Henry II. We find in the collection, 
that Edward's high-chamberlain demanding of Baliol the fees 
due from the vatlals when they did homage, there was no pre- 
cedent to be found: ſo Edward was forced to fix them him- 
ſelt* to twenty pounds ſterling, which was double the ſum 
paid by an earl on the like occaſion. What likelihood is there, 
that the fees ſhould not be ſettled before, in caſe this homage 
had been done ſo often as Edward pretended > _ | 

I have hitherto relared in what manner the Engliſh and 
Scots ſpeak of what paſſed in this famous proceſs, as well con- 
cerning the crown itſelf, as the ſovereignty claimed by Fd- 
ward. But tor the perfect illuſtration of this matter, it will 
nat be needleſs to make ſome farther remarks, In the firſt 
place, it appears by Edward's whole conduct, that his intent 
at firſt was not to become maſter o Scotland ®, (as Buchanan 
charges him) but only to render that kingdom dependent on 
England. In this he did but follow the ſteps of moſt of his 
predeceſſors. Not to mention the Saxon and firſt Norman 
kings, Henry II. had no ſooner king William in his power, 
but he took the advantage of that prince's misfortune, to oblige 


& dei de dreit, e eleim, por moi, e mes heyrs, reys de Ficoce; tenir heritable- 


ment de vous e de voz heyrs, reys d' Engleterre: E tey a laute porterai a 


“ us, e a voz heyrs, reys d' Engleterre, de vie de membre, e de terrien 
& honeur, contre tote gent qe porunt vivere e morit.“ Rymel's Fœd. T. ii. 


0 his parliament held at Weſtminſter, 1292. Rymer's Fed. tom. ii. 

p. Coo. | 
u And yet one weuld be apt to think, ſuch was his deſign, by his uniting 
the two kingdoms, which he did, or attempted to do, as appears by the fol- 
lowing writ, “ Quia regna Angliæ & Scotiz, ratione fuperioris dorninii, 
« quod in eodem regno Scotiz optinemus benedicto, altiſſimo funt conjuncta, 
e mandatum eſt juſticiariis de banco, quod brevia regis, coram eis porrecta 
« yel retornata, de data dierum, & locorum, infra idem regnum Scotia, 
« mentionem facientia de cztero admittaut; exceptiones, fi quas, de hujuſ- 
« modi datis & locis, proponi contigerit coram eis nullatenus ailocantes, 
„ Telte rege apud Berewicum ſuper goon tertia die julii,” Ibid. p. 5 55. 
— by 
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bin to do homage for his kingdom. Henry III. father of 


Edward, would tain have extorted the ſame thing from Alex- 
ander III. but could not poſfibly ſucceed. It cannot"there- 
fore be inferred, from Edward's firſt proceedings, that he had 
formed the project of making himſelf maſter of Scotland; 
fince he required only the direct dominion, without infiſting 
on the poſſeſſion, concerning which-he was ſatisfied with inak- 
ing a bare declaration. If he had deſigned any ſuch khing, 
he might cafily have found plauſible pretences to place Eng- 
liſh garriſons and governors at his devotion, in the-places that 
were put into his hands. He might have alledged that all 
the Scots being engaged to ſome one of the candidates, the 
cuſtody of the caſtles could not be truſted to perſons of their 
nation, without expoſing the kingdom to the danger of a civil 
war. But, inſtead of ſecuring 'by that means the poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom, he confirmed all the governors, and content- 
ed himſelf with receiving their oath ; a precaution which a 
prince of his abilities would doubtleſs have thought inſuffici- 
ent, had he formed ill deſigns. To this may be added, that 
if he had framed the project he is charged with, he would 
have found a fair opportunity to put it in practice, by divid- 
ing the kingdom between the deſcendants of David's three 
daughters. 
forces of the Scots, whereas he kept them united, in adjudg- 
ing the crown to a ſingle perſon. | pen 
But on the other hand, it can hardly be denied, that he 
meant to take advantage of this favourable juncture, to eſta- 
bliſh his ſovereignty over Scotland, and ſo to accompliſh the 
project formed, but never fully executed, by his anceſtors, 
It is difficult to judge, whether he himſelf believed he had a 
lawful right, or, confidering the circumſtances of Scotland, 
was willing to embrace the opportunity to eſtablith a new one. 
The laſt ſeems moſt likely, though men, but too trequently, 
ſuffer themſelves to be prepolſlefled in favour of what is for 
their intereſt, And indeed, to fetch proofs from hiſtories 
compiled by Engliſhmen, to ſhow. that Scotland was depen- 
dent on England, was a plain confeſſion he had no better. 
Certainly an homage like this ought to have been evinced by 
more authentic proofs, One can hardly believe, that if the 
kingdom of Scotland had been immemorially dependent on 
England, without any interruption, as he pretended to prove, 
there could be found in the ſovereign's archieves but one fingle 
homage in form, done by the kings. of Scotland. Probably 
theretore, without being thoroughly convinced of his right, 
he had a mind to take the advantage of the preſent juncture 
to eſtabliſh it fully, well knowing there could be no oppoſt- 
tion, ſince the two leading men had ſo much reaſon to court 
his favour. But J queſtion, whether the acquieſcence of the 
Scots was ſufficient to acquire him a new right. I leave this 
to be determined by thoſe who are verſed in theſe matters. 
However, methinks there is no juſtiſying this prince, who, 
by an ill-grounded ambition, kindled between the two nations 
of Great-Britain a war which cauſed torrents of blood to be 
Ipilt on both ſides. And if the event is of any account in af- 
fairs of this nature, the ſequel of the hiſtory will ſhew, that 
thongh at firſt God fayoured Edward's deſigns, he permitted 
the projects of the Engliſh to come to nothing at laſt. Per- 
haps I thall draw upon me the cenſure of ſome people, reſpect- 
ing the ancient ſovereignty of England over Scotland, or the 
perfections of Edward I. They will fancy, no doubt, what 
{ have been faying is injurious to the glory of that prince, or 
the grandeur of England ; but I hope, they who are leſs 
prejudiced will do me more juſtice, It is time now to return 
710 the hiſtory, and ſhow the fatal effects of Edward's ambiti- 
on to both kingdoms. | 
[1293 If the defire of reigning had cauſed Baliol to act 
contrary to the intcreſt of Scotland, Edward's eagerneſs to 
citablith his ſovercignty over that kingdom, made him com- 
mit errors, deſtructive of his own real intereſts, as well as 
thoſe of England. On much the tame occaſion pope Inno- 
cent III. took care not to let the Englith feel too ſoon the 
weight of his ſovereignty, acquired by king John's reſignation. 
He inured them to his yoke by degrees, for fear of alarm- 
ing them too much. But Edward took a quite contrary 
courſe with the Scots. Hardly. was he poſſeſſed of his ſo 
much defired fovereignty, but he made his vaſſals feel the 
whole weight of it; and this rigour produced not the effect 
he expected. Far from conducing to keep that nation in ſub- 
jection, it ſerved only to excite their endeavours to free them- 
telves from it. 


Before Edward left Newcaſtle, an opportunity offered to 


exerciſe his new right, which he failed not to embrace. A 
townſman of Berwick complaining to him of an injury done 
him, as he pretended, by ſome Engliſh commiſſioners ſent 
into Scotland, Edward ordered the affair to be tried in Eng- 
land, by his judges. The council of Scotland, looking upon 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 


By that diviſion, he would have weakened the | 


Auftrica, claiming that iſle, demanded it of the king of >cot- 


conſent of the majority of the monks, and preſented a pc 


lome 


this as a breach of the king of England's promiſes, ſent 
of their members to.repreſent to him, that he had.c,.... 
that the pleas of things done in the kingdom, ſhould vi | 
drawn out of it, Edward thought the remonſtrance very; 
reaſonable. He replicd, That the affair was of ſuch a Was, 
that he could not permit it to be tried any where. hut in 0 
own courts; ſince it belonged not to vaſſals to puniſh the nu 
demeanors of thoſe that repreſented the perſon of the ſh. 
reign. If he had ſtopped there, the Scots might have fat... 
themſelves that this particular caſe would. not be drayy 1 
precedent : but the king's intention was otherwife. To 
vent the like complaints for the future, he ſent to the coe 
of Scotland the following declaration: That if. Curing th, 
“ vacancy of the throne, he had made the Scots any. fue 
temporary promiſes, he had punctually, obſerved tha 
but did not intend to be reſtrained by, ſuch promiſes, «.. 
there was a king in Scotland ;. and, would admit and Wy 
all complaints, and all buſineſs concerning that ki 
where and when he pleaſed.” He repeated the declary;g, 
ſome days after, in his own chamber, before Balio], ang 3 
great number of lords of both nations; adding, © He u 
call the king of Scotland himſelf to appear in England 
* whenever he thought convenient.“ The warmth uber 
with he ſpoke, ſtopped the mouth of Baliol, who, being in hi 
power, thought it not proper to.make. any anſwer, But he! 
did not come off fo. 'T'wo.days after he was forced. to x. 
nounce, by letters patents for himſelf and.ſucceilars, all 
promites, conceſſions, and ratifications made by, the king d 
England during the vacancy of the throne of Scotland; aud! 
to approve of whatever Edward had done during that tins. 
In return for this renunciation, Edward gave him a writine | 
whereby he acknowledged, he had no other right tothe king: 
dom of Scotland but that of bomage. Moreover he.promily 
for himſelf and ſucceſſors, not to claim the wardſhip and mar 
riage of young nobles. 5 | IE 

The firſt ſtep was ſufficient to convince the Scots of I'd 
ward's reſolution to ſtretch his prerogative to the utmoit : hy: 
it was not long before he gave them. more ſubſtantial proof 
A merchant of Gaſcogne preſented a petition to him ſetting 
forth that Alexander III. late king of Scotland, was indebted 
to him in a certain ſum, ſtill due, to him, notwuhſtanding al 
his ſolicitations to the new king for payment: that therctore 
he applied to him, as ſovereign of the king of Scotland, for 
juſtice, Edward cagerly embracing this opportunity of exer. 
ciling his right, ſurnmoned._the king of Scotland to appear x 
Weſtminſter the morro after Aſcenſion-day, to anſwer in 
perſon the complaints brought againſt him by rhe merchuai, | 
This firſt ſummons. bears date the $th of March, about tuo 
month's after Edward's departure. from Newcaſtle. 

Eight days after, he ſent a ſecond ſummons to Balicl upcn 
the following occaſion. Whilſt he was at.Berwick, he bad 
ordered the regents of Scotland to put Macduff, carlef ity, 
in poſleſſion of certain lands claimed by that earl. Thet 
orders had been executed before Paliol's coronation, whilt 
Edward was ſtill maſter of Scotland. In the firft parliament 
held by the new king at Scone, the earl of Fife was accu 
of unjuſtly taking poſleſſion of theſe lands, the cuſtody wat 
of belonged to the king. This was properly accuſing him 0! 
an affected over-haſtineſs in apply ing to the king of England, 
and of not ſtaying till there was a king on the throne of Scot 
land. Upon this acculation, the. parliament ordered bim te 
be impriſoned. Some time after the earl, being relcaſcd, cat. 
ried his complaints to Edward; and the king ot Scotland was 
again ſummoned to appear before Edward, wherever he thou 
be, the day after Trinity-Sunday. | — 

The 15th of June following, the king took a freih occa⁰g 
to ſummon Baliol upon another account. Whilſt be was 4. 
Newcaſtle, he had ordered Walter de Huntercombc, god 
nor of the Iſle of Man, to put Baliol in poſſeſſion. of the le, 
which was accordingly done. Shortly after a lady named 
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land; and her demand being rejected, ſhe complained to Ed- 
ward. Upon her complaint Baliol was again ſummoned to 
appear in perſon, fifteen days after Michaelmas, in whatere! 
place the king ſhould: be. Moreover, Edward ordered H 
ſheriff of Northumberland to notify the ſummons to the king 
of Scotland himſelf, before witneſs. | £ 

A few months after Baliol received another ſummons ; the 
occaſion was this: David king of Scotland had formerly gre" 
ed to the monaſtery of Reading in England, a certain pri0'). 
held of the biſhopric of St. Andrews. Afterwards this Priol 
was alienated by the abbot of Reading, to the biſhop of &. 
Andrews. The ſucceſſor of the abbot, willing to recof” 
the priory, pretended, the alienation was made againſt te 


tion to the king. The biſhop being informed of it appel 
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conſult his parliament. 
S to pctition, his demand was granted, and a certain day * was 
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to the pope, and his appeal was admitted at the court of 
Seotland. Upon the complaints made to Edward by the ab- 
bot of Reading, about admitting the appeal, Baliol was 
gain ſummoned to appear in perſon, fifteen days after the 
{caſt of St. Martin. . 

A year after, Edward took occaſion to treat this prince in 
the ſame haughty manner, by commanding him to appear be- 
ore him to anſwer for himſelf, for denying Juſtice to the bi- 
ſhop of Durham, in an affair concerning his dioceſe . 

So many different ſummons, upon ſuch ſlight occaſions, and 
upon the bare complaints of private perſons, made the new 
king of Scotland perceive, he was become rather the flave 
han vaſlal of the king of England. However, as he had 
ken no meaſures to throw off the yoke, he durſt not but ap- 
car to anſwer theſe ſeveral accuſations. Buchanan pretends, 


| was by accident that Baliol happened to be preſent in the 


arliament of England, when the earl of Fife brought his 
complaints againſt him ; but others affirm, it was in obedience 
to the ſummons. Be this as it will, he was accuſed before 
the parliament of impriſoning and denying juſtice to the earl 


of Fife. He would have anſwered by a proctor, but was 


not permitted, and lo was obliged to ſtand at the bar like a 
rixate perſon. This was a great mortification for a crown- 
ed head; but Edward was bent upon humbling him, and mak- 
ing the Scots feel the whole weight of their dependence. Ba- 
lol being conſtrained to anſwer in perſon, alledged, as the ac- 
cnſation entered againſt him concerned the crown, he could 
not anſwer to it, without firſt adviſing with his ſubjects. His 


| excuſe not being allowed, the parliament ordered, that three 


of his principal caſtles ſhould be ſeized into the king's hands, 
till he gave full ſatisfaction. The Engliſh authors affirm, 


mat before the ſentence was pronounced, Baliol preſented a 


petition, acknowledging the fovercignty of the king of Eng- 
land over Scotland, and praying Edward to give him time to 
As ſoon as he had ſtooped ſo low as 


aſigned him to appear. He withdrew, incenſed to the laſt 


degree at the affront he had received, and bent upon trying 
all means to free himſelf from fo intolerable a yoke. 


1295) The war which broke out at the ſame time between 


France and England, put Baliol in hopes of a favourable junc- 
ture to free himſelf from the ſubjection he was under: and in- 
| deed it was likely he would have leiſure to take all neceflary 
meaſures to compals his ends, whilſt Edward was employed 
in that war. 
French mariners, was the occaſion of the rupture. At the ſame 
time, it gave the king of France a pretence to ſummon Ed— 


A private quarrel between ſome Engliſh and 


rard before the court of peers, and an opportunity to ſeize 


Guienne by a ſtratagem, the particulars whereof will be ſeen 
| hereafter, Before the war was proclaimed, Edward endeavour- 
ed by way of negociation to recover that dutchy from the king 
| of France v. But Philip, who was not ignorant of the king of 


Scotland's defigns, prolonged matters till that prince declared 
his intentions. During the negociation, Balio] ſent embaſſadors 


| to France, on pretence of renewing the ancient alliance between 
the two nations; but his real deſign was to enter into a ſtrict 
| von with Philip, by the marriage of his ſon Edward with 
| 2 daughter of the earl of Valois, brother to that monarch. 
| How privately ſoever the negociation was carried on, Edward 


had intelligence that ſome plot was contriving againſt him at 
Paris. To prevent the king of Scotland's deſigns, he demand- 


ad of him the caſtles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxborough?, 
omiſng to reſtore them as ſoon as matters were adjuſted with 
| trance. But without rejecting entirely this demand, Baliol 


ound means to gain time“, whilſt he continued to take mea- 
res to throw off the yoke of the Engliſh. When his em— 


ladors had concluded the league with France, he thought it 


me to declare. He was ſtrongly ſollicited to it by Philip, 
0, knowing Edward was preparing for war, was defi- 
bus to raiſe him troubles at home, that might hinder him 


em thinking on means to recover Guienne. Baliol had been 


ong in ſuſpence, on account of his oath to the king of Eng- 


uch: but to remove that ſcruple, Philip procured him the 


ty a « _ . ; « 8 a 
PPPcsUpenſation. So finding himſelf ſecure from the church's 
"<Miures, which were then very formidable, and having no 


ther uneaſineſs on account of his oath, he thought nothing 


bor refuſing to deliver to him the towns of Berwick and Haddington. 
5 20 jr parliament that was to be holden after Eaſter. . Ryley's Placit. 
q $9, 100. | 


.* November 29, king Edward called a parliament at Weſtminſter (accer- 


— ders, magnatibus, & populo) wherein the laity granted him the eleventh 
$ 't ok their. goods, the elergy the tenth, and the merchants the ſeventh. 


8 22. Edw. I. m. 2. . | 
- * Weſt and Walfingham ſay, it was the caſtles of Berwick, Edinburgh, 
d. j aborough. M. Weſt. p. 427. Walſing. p. 64. But in Rymer's 
News i: 8 Gedworth (the ſame as Jedburgh) inſtead of Edinburgh; which 

bot what great uſe that collection is, in. rectifying the miſtakes of hiſto- 
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ſhould any longer retard him. Edward ff urpriſed at this reſo- 


lution which quickly came to his knowledge, formed the de- 


fign-of relinquiſhing his affairs in France, and employing his 


preparations againſt Scotland. He confidered that Baliol's re- 
volt gave him a plauſible pretence to make himſelf maſter of 
that Kingdom, the conquelt whereof would bs of much greater 
importance than Gujenne. Inſtead therefore of embarking 
his army for France, as he had intended, he marched di- 
rectly for Scotland. Mean time, Baliol, who depended upon 
the aſſiſtance of France, ſent to the king oft England the ſu- 
perior of the Cordeliers of Roxborough, to deliver a letter in- 
to his own hand. In the letter he complained of the fre- 
quent injuries received from him, of the many ſummons upon 
very ſlight occaſions, and upon the bare petitions of private 
perſons ; and in concluſion, declared, he would be no longer 
his vaſſal ®, This letter ſerved only to exatperate Edward ſtill 
more, who, continuing his march towards Scotland, and hearing 
his affairs in France were in a very ill fituation, reſolved to make 
a conqueſt of that kingdom, as the Engliſhahiſtorians confeſs. 
Here may be fixed the beginning of the long war, that bred 
in the hearts of the Engliſh and Scots a mutual enmity, which 
time has not yet been able to extinguiſh. 
Edward was advanced as far as Newcaſtle, with . intent to 
befiege Berwick, which was the Key of the two kingdoms, 
and for that reaſon of all places molt liable to the ſieges and 
furprizes of both nations. For that purpoſe he had ſent a fleet, 
with ſtrict orders to prevent any thing approaching the town 
he intended to beſiege. But the fleet was lurprized by the 
Scots, who burnt and funk eighteen ſhips. At the fame. time 
they gained another advantage over ſome Engliſh troops, who 
being advanced to ſeize a certain poſt, were cut in pieces with 
the loſs of above a thouſand men. Theſe ſucceiles, which 
encouraged the king of Scotland, ſerved only to excite Ed— 


ward to revenge, and oblige him to exert his utmoſt to ſub- 


due a people who appeared o reſolute to ſhake off his yoke. 
There were in Scotland two factions, one tor Baliol and the 
other for Bruce. Edward, well knowing Bruce had ſub- 
mitted only by force to the judgment pronounced in favour 
of Baliol, believed it might be of great ſervice to him could 
he perſuade Bruce to join with him: to that end he offered 
him the crown, provided he declared againſt Baliol. Bruce 
accepted the offer with joy, and ſtrengthened Edward's party 
with a great number of friends, who had only out of fear 
taken the oath to Baliol. ED | 

After taking theſe meaſures, Edward entered Scotland, and 
laid ſiege to Berwick. As that place was very. ſtrong and well 
garriſoned, he was apprehenſive of meeting a reſiſtance which 
would give Baliol time to prepare, and the Scots in general 
an opportunity of uniting together to free themſelves from a 
danger that equally threatened them all : fo nothing could be 
more to his advantage, than to become maſter of Berwick, 
in order to advance into the heart of the kingdom, and break 
the meaſures of the Scots. This made him refolve to uſe 
ſtratagem to compaſs his deſigns in leſs time. To that end, 
after aſſaulting the town ſeveral days, he ſuddenly raiſed the 
ſiege : at the ſame time, by means of ſome ſoldiers, who, 
pretending to deſert, threw themſelves into the town, he 
cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that the king of Scotland's ap- 
proach to their relief obliged him to retire. The rumour 
was quickly followed by the falſe news of Baliol's being but 
a league off, ready to enter the town. Upon this, falſe intel- 
ligence, the ſoldiers and townfmen tallied put to meet him, 
imagining Edward was now at a diſtance. The headlels, 
multitude falling into an ambuſh, and endeavouring te re- 
treat with precipitation, were ſo briſkly purſued that the 
Engliſh entered into the town, and made a great flaughter, 
It is ſaid about ſeven thouſand © Scots periſhed on this occa- 
ſion . FED | | 

Edward being thus maſter of Berwick, marched to Dun- 
bar, with defign to beſiege it. He was ſcarce arrived before 
the town, when he heard of Baliol's approach, at the head 
of a numerous army. Though he did not expect the Scots 
could be ready fo ſoon, he gladly received the news in hopes 
of obtaining a victory that would render him maſter of the 
whole kingdom. Baliol advanced with equal ardour, bent 
upon deciding by a battle, whether he ſhould be tree or 2 


rians: See p. 69 2: ene 
They were actually delivered. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 692. 

b He not only renounced, in the beginning of April, the homage and fe- 
alty he had taken to king Edward, but allo defied him. See Knighton, p- 
2477. Walſing. Rymer's Fœd. tom. 11. p. 70%. 5 5 

477 - 8 3 ; . 1 
© M. Weſtm. ſays ſixty thouſand: this town was taken March 30. p. 


27. 5 | 3 

4 Whilſt Edward was employed in fortifying Berwick, ſome Scots made 
an excurſion into Cumberland and burnt the towns of Correbridge and He- 
chleſham, and went and laid fiege to Carliile. Walling. P. Ez. 
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the remembrance of their precious liberty. 


344 


flave. The two arinies engaging, fought a good while with 
great bravery, though not with the ſame fortune. The Scots 
were at length forced to give way, after lofing the beſt part 
of their troops: their loſs is ſaid to amount to above twenty 
thouſand men; a loſs ſo great and aſtoniſhing, that they were 
not able for a long time to oppoſe the progreſs of the con- 
querors. After this great victory, Edward immediately re- 
turned to Dunbar, whoſe gates were opened to him. Then, 
without giving his enemies time to breathe, he marched to 
Roxburgh, of which he became maſter with the ſame eaſe. 
Preſently after he approached Edinburgh, the caſtle whereof 
was ſurrendered in eight days. From thence he went and 


ſeized Sterling, Perth, and all the conſiderable places in ge- 


neral, In a word, before the end of the campaign he was 
ſo much maſter of all Scotland, that Baliol and the whole na- 
tion had no other remedy but to ſubmit to his mercy ; and 
upon that condition he granted them peace. The king of 
Scotland came to him at Kincardin, and appearing before him 
with a white rod in his hand, reſigned his kingdom to him, 
to be diſpoſed of according to his pleaſure. - The reſignation 
was drawn up in form, and ſigned by Baliol, with the greateſt 
part of the barons of Scotland, and ſealed with the great ſeal 
of the kingdom. | 

To confirm this new acquiſition, Edward ordered the ſtates 
of Scotland to aſſemble at Berwick, where all the nobility 
and officers of the kingdom {ſwore fealty to him; and deliver- 
ed up all the caſtles and places they were ſtill in poſleffion 
of. Among the Scotch nobles, William Douglas was the 
only perſon that could never reſolve to ſwear to a prince, who 
had no right to Scotland but what force gave him. This 
refuſal drew on him the indignation of Edward, who, com- 
manding him to be conducted to England, kept him in cloſe 
confinement, where he ended his days, nor could his mil- 
fortunes ever bring him to acknowledge Edward for ſovereign. 
Baliol was likewiſe ſent into England, and confined firſt 
in the Tower of London, but was afterwards removed to Ox- 
ford, where he founded the college which bears his names. 
Other Scotch lords, whom Edward thought it neceſſary to ſe- 
cure, were ſhut up in ſeveral priſons in England ; and it he 
left ſome their liberty, 1t was on condition they ſhould keep 
in the ſouthern parts, without ever paſſing the Trent on pain of 
death. He might eafily have been crowned king of Scotland, 
but it was not his intention that the two kingdoms ſhould re- 
main any longer divided : he had a mind to unite Scotland to 
England, as he had done Wales, and to make bur one king- 
dom of the whole iſland of Britain. This evidently appeared 
from his removing into England the crown and ſceptre of 
Scotland, with all the reſt of the regalia, and in general every 
thing that ſhewed the leaſt ſign of the liberty hitherto enjoyed 
by the Scots. But it was not ſo eaſy to blot out of their minds 
He did not for- 
get to cauſe the famous ſtone, on which the inauguration of 
their Kings was performed, to be conveyed from Scone, The 
people of Scotland had all along placed in that ſtone a kind 
of fatality : they fancied that whilſt it remained in the coun- 
try, their ſtate would be unſhaken; but the moment it ſhould 
be removed, great revolutions would follow. For this reaſon 
Edward carried it away, to create in the Scots a belief, that 
the time of the diſſolution of their monarchy was come, and to 
leſſen the hopes of recovering their liberty f. But how much 
ſocver they were attached to this fatal ſtone, they ſuffered a 
greater loſs at that time: the burning of their records *, by 
Edward's order, was to them and their poſterity an irretriev- 
able loſs. 
ſecure his conqueſt by placing Engliſh garriſons and governors 
in all the caſtles, and leaving John Warren earl of Surrey 
and Suflex® to command in Scotland, returned in triumph 
to England. 

After ſecing the firſt war with Scotland ended by the con- 
queſt of the kingdom, it is time to conſider what was paſſing 
in France, where Edward's affairs were upon a very different 


© This is a miſtake ; for Baliol college was founded in the reign of Henry 
III. by John Baliol of Bernard-caſtle, the father of John Baliol the king. 
He only laid the defign of it, and ſettled yearly exhibitions upon ſome ſcho- 
lars, and at his death, in 1229, he recommended this pious project to Dever- 
guld his wife. She ſettled the exhibitioners in a tenement, which ſhe hired 
in Horimangers-ſtreet, now Canditch, in 1282. Afterwards, in 1284, ſhe 
urchated Mary's hall, near the fame place, and ſettled the ſociety there by 
er charter, confirmed by her ton John Baliol the king, and by Oliver biſhop 
of Lincoln, Camd. in Oxfordſhire, | 
f Keneth II. king of the Scots, having made a general ſlaughter of the 
Picts, near the monaitery of Scone, placed a ſtone there, which vulgar tradi- 
tion reported to be the ſame as ferved Jacob for a pillow, and incloſed it in 
a wooden chair, for the inauguration of the kings. It had been brought out 
of Spain into Ireland by Simon Breccus, afterwards out of Ireland into Ar- 
gyle, and king Edward cauſed it to be conveyed to Weſtminſter, On it was 
engraved this diſtich: | 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque Iocatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


RAPING: HISTORY or ENG LAND: 


enne, where he ſeized Bourdeaux, with all the reſt of the 


paſſed on that occaſion, or did not think proper to mention 


Beſides theſe precautions, Edward took care to. 


footing. But firſt it will be neceſſary to relate the oc 
the rupture between France and England. Since the To 
between St. Lewis and Henry III. the two nations had f. 
in a good underſtanding, when a quarrel between two t 
of little confideration gave occaſion to the two monary, 
take up arms. A Norman pilot and an Engliſh ni. I 
quarrelling in a port of Guienne, where they were landes, 
pilot chanced to be killed. Whether the magiſtrates , 
port neglected to bring the murderer to juſtice, or he yy... 
in their power, the Normans ſeeing the murder of thei; oe 
tryman was left unpuniſhed, reſolved to be revenge : 
end, ſurprizing an Engliſh veſlel, they hung up the pilo ,, ... 
yard-arm. Theſe repriſals occaſioned others on both $4... - | 
that the Engliſh" and Normans made fierce war upon dae 
other wherever they met, even to the plundering gy, ... 
other ſhips when it was in their power. For ſome tine, 
was only a private war, in which the two kings were 
concerned: but ſome Engliſh ſhips happening to 
Norman fleet laden with wine, carried them to Englane 
The owners complaining to the king of France, he dd 
ed reftitution of the ſhips and goods, and immediate ſatisis. 
tion for the outrage. Edward not returning a ſpeedy any; 
Philip the Fair, who was of a very haughty temper, fu. 
moned him to appear in perſon before the court of pen 
to anſwer to the complaints brought againſt him. The fun. 
mons was iſſued in 1294, about the time that Edward dite! 
the king of Scotland upon very flight occaſiens, as hath beg 
related. The French hiſtorians ſay, Edward not appearing 
and only ſending his brother Edmund in his ftead, Phils, 
not ſatisfied therewith, ſent the conſtable de Nefle into Gr 
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province. Certainly it muſt be ſurprizing, that ſuch a con. 
queſt ſhould coſt France fo little. Was it poilible for tba 
general to become maſter of Guienne without forming a fivge 
or fighting a battle, as if it had been an open country, d. 
ſtitute of caſtles and troops for a defence? This makes ws 
believe, either the French hiſtorians were ignorant of whar 


it. But what does not appear in their hiſtories, is fully ox. 
plained in the Collection of the Public Acts: and there. Þ 
tore I hope the reader will nq be diſpleaſed to ſce the par. 
culars k. | 
Edward being ſummoned to appear before the peers of 
France, did not think proper to appear in perſon : he tent 
prince Edmund his brother to Paris, to anſwer for him, with 
orders to avoid as much as poſſible engaging him in a war 
with France. This prince was fully empowered to. vive 
the king of France all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably 
deſire l. Edmund found the French monarch extremely in- 
cenſed and full of threats. After ſeveral inſtances to enter 
into treaty, his negociation ſeeming to him entirely fruicleß, 
he reſolved to return. Juſt as he was ready to depart, the 
two queens, Mary of Brabant, widow of Philip the Hardy, 
and Joanna of Navarre, wife of the preſent king, cntreated' 
him to renew the negociation with them. The great dee 
they expreſſed of procuring a firm peace between the tue 
king's and Edmund's inſtructions from the king his brother, 
eaſily induced him to conſent to the propoſal. The two 
queens repreſented to him, that Philip was extremely offend. 
cd at the affronts received from Edward's ſubjects, and pat 
ticularly from certain perſons of Guienne, againſt whom ge 
was incenſed to the laſt degree: that therefore it was impo- 
ſible to come to a good agreement, unleſs a reaſonable latis- 
faction was given him. They added, as the king's 
nour was concerned in the affair, there was no other way to 
appeaſe him, but by Edward's making him a public reparation, 
to ſhow the world that he diſclaimed what was done by his 
ſubjects. To that end they propoſed that Xaintes, 'Talmond, 
Turenne, Puymirod, Penne, and Monflauguin, with the pet. 
ſons complained of, ſhould be delivered to Philip. But as this 


ſatisfaction ſeemed unreaſonable, they intimated to Edmund, 


Or fate's deceiv'd, and heav'n decrees in vain, 565 
Or where they find this ſtone, the Scots ſhall reign. Cymo. 


2 This Mr. Tyrrel thinks only a calumny, invented by Hector of Boes 
See Hiſt. p. 97. Cres 

b Rapin by miſtake calls him William: at the ſame time Hugh de LIE 
fingham was made treaſurer, and William de Ormeſby juſticiary o! Scotland. 
Rymer's Fœdera, tom. ii. p. 726, &c. 4 ke 

Chiefly the Cinque Ports; as alſo ſhips from Portſmouth, Ireland, &c. 
T. Wikes. n a 

* The beginning of the year 1295, two cardinals came int 
try to make peace between the kings of England and France; 
could be brought to a concluſion, Mat. Weſtm. p. 424. 
Faedera, com. 11. p. 669. 

! M. Weſtm. fays he had orders privately to propoſe a mart Js of king 
offer to deliver part of Gaſcogne, and ſome caſtles, in the han > "ft 8 
Philip, for the * of forty days, if the treaty of marriage 0 
p- 421. 
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See Rymets 
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chat it was only for form ſake, and that Philip would engage 
e reſtore the towns and perſons, upon their own requeſt. 
Moreover they promiſed that as ſoon as the King's honour 
vas ſafe by this reparation, he ſhould revoke the ſummons, 
and give Edward a ſafe conduct to come to him at Amiens, 
where he would reccive his homage, Edmund conſented to 
al theſe propoſals, provided the two queens would fign 
them in writing, and promiſe with an oath that the parti- 
culars agreed upon ſhould be punctually performed. The 
teaty, Which was ſigned by the two qucens, and, fer 
the king of France's honour, was to be kept lecret, was 
ent to Edward who feemed very well latisfied. He was 
chiefly intent upon what concerned Scotland, and in all 
1elihood his many ſummonſes to Baliol on trifling pretences, 
were intended only to cauſe him to rebel, in order to have 
\ccaſion to puniſh him. Beſides, whilſt the affair was ne— 
-ociating at Paris, he made himſelf maſter of Scotland: fo 
„ a war with France at fuch a juncture could not but 
greatly embarraſs him, he was very glad to give Philip a 
ſeming reparation, which in the main was no prejudice to 
him. Finding therefore the French king was contented 
with an appearance of reparation, he reſolved to give it him 
more fully than was even defired, in order to be more ſecure 
of a peace with France, ſo necetlary for him. To that end 
be gave Edmund power to deliver to the king of France all 
Guienne, with its metropolis, and ſent poſitive orders to 
the ſeneſchal to obey the prince's command, without any 
exception. Edmund acquainting the King of France with 
the orders he had received, declared he was ready to execute 
them, but on condition that, in the preſence of creditable 
witnefſes, the king would promiſe with his own mouth to 
-rform the articles ſigned by the two queens. Philip was 
very willing to give him that ſatisfaction ; and going into a 
certain room, attended by the duke of Burgundy, gave his 
oval word before the duke, the two queens, Blanch of Na- 
rarre wife of Edmund, and the Engliſh embaſladors, to per- 
form the treaty : at the ſame time he revoked with his own 
mouth Edward's ſummons, and ordered the revocation to be 
publiſhed in open hall by the biſhop of Orleans. Edmund 
thinking himſelf ſecure on that fide, ordered the ſeneſchal of 
Guienne® to deliver the dukedom to the perſon that thould 
be empowered by the king of France. Ralph de Nefle, con- 
{ble of France, was commiſſioned to take poſſeſnon of Gui- 
eme in Philip's name. The 1enctchal would have procecd- 
ed with caution, and not delivered up the province, but on 
the terms of the treaty, of which Edmund had informed 


him: but the conſtable refuſed to be tied to any conditions, 


alledging he knew nothing of the treaties between the two 
kings, and was ordered only to take poſſeſſion of Guienne 
in his maſter's name; Then he demanded the perſons agreed 
upon, and ſent them to Paris. 

All the articles being more than performed on the part of 
England, Edmund demanded the reſtitution of Guienne and 
the perſon ſtipulated in the ſecret treaty. To which it was 
anſwered, that his demand ſhould be examined in the king's 
council. At the ſame time Philip ſent him word, not to be 
jurprized if he gave him an harſh anſwer before the council, 


on account of ſome members who were not in the ſecret, 


but as ſoon as they ſhould be gone, he would. give him en- 
tire ſatisfaction, Edmund relying upon his word, appcared 
before the council, where Philip was preſent, and demanded 
the reſtitution of Guicnne, to which that monarch roughly 
replied, he would not reſtore it. This anſwer not ſurprizing 
the prince, who expected it, he withdrew into the next room, 
Waiting tor the performance of the king's promiſe, and was 
left there ſome time without any other anſwer : at length the 
h1[hops of Orleans and Tournay came and told him, it was 
i) Yam to wait any longer, for the king would not be ſoli— 
cited any more upon that atlair. Some days after, Philip 
came to the parliament, without acquainting Edmund, and 
ordered the king of England to be publicly cited to appear, 
and anſwer to the articles exhibited in the ſummons. Ed- 
mund not being then in the palace, Hugh de Vere and John 
de Lacy, Edward's embaſſadors, entered and faid, they could 
bod have imagined this affair would be decided by way of 
Jttice, but according to the treaty, eſpecially as the ſummons 
had been revoked. This excuſe not being admitted, they 


Dir John de Havering ; as alſo fir John de St. John, deputy governor of 
8 The order bears date February 3, at Paris, in 1293. Rymer's 
ec. tom. ii. p. 619. | : 
I ſaid above, that the French hiſtorians explain not the manner how Phi- 
r Fair made himſelf maſter of Guienue, becauſe I had hot then ſcen 5 
1 mie! 5 hiſtory, which relates ſome part of what is contained in prince 
nene 3 memorial, though in a very abridged manner, with eee 
W a => Cs eee obſerving the order of time, in q g 
5 .avardo, Rapin. J pp 

He lailed with three hundred and twenty-five ſhips from Plymoutn, J. n. 
* nd Henry de Lacy, carl of Lincoln, along with hin. Kymel's Fad, 


Nupuber 11. 
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were diſmiſſed; and though they defired only till the next 
day to contult with the king's brother, they could not ob— 
tain that delay. So the court decreed the confilcation of 
Guienne to the king of France, 

This is the ſubſtance of a memorial in the Collection of 
the Public Acts, where prince Edmund himſelf gives an ac— 
count of the affair, and the manner in which it was tranſact— 
ed, from the beginning of his negociation. It may indeed 
be objected, that it comes from one of the parties, and con- 
ſequently his teſtimonytis not to be credited : but, beſides the 
plainneſs of the memorial, the conqueſt of Guienne; with— 
out ſieges and battles, makes the relation very probable. 
Moreover, we find in the Collection, ſeveral of Edward's 
letters, complaining of being deceived by the king of France, 
There is one, among the teſt, directed to the prelates and 
barons of Guienne, wherein he excuſes himſelf from making 
a treaty with France, without their advice; and tells them, 
be is deceived as much, or more, than themſelves. This 
1s further evident from the diſclaiming of the homage he had 
done to Philip, in the following words : 


Our embaffadors ſhall ſay to the king of France theſe 
words: | | 

Sire, Our lord the king of England, lord of Ireland, and 
duke of Acquitain, did you homage conditionally ; namely, 
according to the torm of the peace made between your an- 
ceſtors and his, which you have not kept. Moreover, that 
all differences between your ſubjects and his might be end— 
ed, a ſecret treaty was made between you and my lord 
Edmund his brother; as you may remember, containing 
certain articles which yor have not performed, though he 
has done more than was promited on his part. After that, 
he required you twice by his ſaid brother, and a third time 
by the peers of France, and other great men of the king— 
dom, to reſtore him his land of Guenne; and to deliver 
tholc of his ſubjects whom you detain in priſon, which you 
have refuſed. And therefore it feems to him, that vou 
no longer count him your vaſfal; and accordinely he re- 


© tuſes to be ſo for the future n.“ 


How great ſoever Edward's vexation might be, to ſee him- 
ſelf thus impoſed on by Philip, he choſe rather to leave Gui- 
enne in the hands of that prince, than relinquith the war with 
Scotland, which to him ſcemed of greater importance: Be- 
fides, he was fenfible, before he engaged in a war with France, 
it would be neceſſary to prevent the diverſion the Scots might 
make on the tronticrs of the north. For this reafon he was 
contented with ſending his brother Edmund to Guicnne, 
with a few troops“, his ſole aim being to Keep Philip em- 
ployed in thoſe parts, for tear of his aſhſting the Scots. Ed- 
ward not intending a vigorous projecution of the war if 
Guienpe, where he had only Bayonne, and ſome ncigh- 
bouring places, it may well be thought what paſſed there 
cannot be very conſiderable: and yet the French boaſt of 
gaining two battles, one under the carl of Valois, and the 
other under the carl of. Artois. But theſe actions could not 
be very important, conſidering the ſmall number of Edmund's 
forces. The truth is, France was obliged to keep there a con- 
ſiderable army, becauſe the had to oppoſe not only the Eng- 
liſh, but the revolts of the natives, who were extremely dif- 
pleafed with having a new maſter.. The ſuperiority of the 
earl of Valois's forces, obliged Edmund to thut himſelf. up 
in Bayonne, where he died in 1269 . Lacy earl of Lincoln, 
who took the command of the Engliſh troops, beſieging Daes, 
was forced to make a haſty retreat upon the approach of the 
earl of Artois, who was advancing to rate the fiege. Per- 
haps he received on this occaſion ſome little loſs, which the 
French call a battled. However, I do not think it neceſ- 
ſary to dwell any longer on th war of Guicnne, fince it 
produced no remarkable event '“. : 

It was not in Gaſcogne that Edward intended to exert his 
utmoſt againſt France. He perceived it very difficult to re- 
cover a province ſo remote from England, and where he had 
no other place but Bayonne, His detign was to attack Philip 
in Flanders, where the ſituation of affairs ſeemed to promiſe 
him better ſucceſs. The carl of Flander's circumſtances 
obliged him to ſeek for protection againſt France; and he 


tom. ii. p. 688, 699. Walling, . 

He — 3 died in June, and lies buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 
gce Rymer's Fad. tom. ii. p. 719. As does alſo William de Valence earl 
of Pembroke, who died this year, June 13, M. Weſt. 

4 In one ſkirmiſh John de St. John, governor of Guienne, was taken pri- 
ſoner. M. Weſt, Walſing. | 

r Father Daniel will have it, that this was a very ſharp war, and that the 
Englith were very ſtrong in Guienne: The Englith hiſtorians ſpeak ot it in 
a very different manner, and with greater probability, for the reaſons avoves 
mentioned, Rapin. | 


is M. Weſt. 
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could find none ſo near or ſo ready as that of the king of 
England who burned with deſire to be revenged. The occa- 
ſion of the carl's difference with Philip was this. F 
In the year 1284, Guy (fo the earl was called) quarrelled 
with the Gantoi's on account of the government of their 
city, which they pretended he had nothing to do with. In 
the reign of Philip the Hardy, this affair was brought before 


the parliament of Paris, who paſled ſentence in favour of the 


earl, and fined the magiſtrates. Guy took this occaſion to 
be as troubleſome as poſſible to the inhabitants of that large 
city, which they highly reſented. When Philip the Fair 
aſcended the throne, things had another face, Philip perceiv- 
ing the quarrel between the earl of Flanders and the Gantoi's 
offered him a favourable opportunity to make an advantage of 
their diſcord, was unwilling to neglect it. Wherefore, he 
privately. ſent word to the magiſtrates of Ghent, that if they 
would renew their proceſs againſt the earl, he was ready to 
do them juſtice. This was ſufficient to engage the city to re- 
vive the quarrel. The affair being once brought before the 
parliament of Paris, the authority of the thirty- nine magiſtrates 
or governors aboliſhed by the former decree, was re-eſtabliſhed 
in Ghent. The carl was extremely offended, that Philip 
ſhould reſtore to the city a power which to him was ſo odious. 
He durſt not however ſhew his reſentment ; but reſolved to 
take meaſures to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt him, regarding 
him as an enemy, whole deſigns he ought to prevent. Some 
time after, by means of Robert de Bethun his ſon, he per- 
ſuaded the cities of Flanders to fortity certain places, contra- 
ry to the tenor of the treaties with France; aſſuring them, 
they would meet with no oppoſition from him. Guy's aim was 
to ſet the cities at variance with France, leſt Philip ſhould 
excite them againſt him. Philip was informed of the carl's 
proccedings; but, as he was then otherwiſe employed, he 
did not think proper to diſcover his reſentments, either againſt 
the citics which had violated the treaties, or againſt their 
adviſer, Mean while his very filence made the earl ſenſible, 
he was to expect an attack ſome other time. Things conti- 
nued thus for ſome years. Philip diflembled his anger, and 
Guy continually thought of means to prevent its effects, 
During theſe tranſactions, the rupture between France and 
England broke out. Though Edward uſed all poſhble means 
to avoid a war, by the negociation at Paris, he believed that 
what ever happened, he ought to ſecure the aſſiſtance of the 
carl of Flanders, whoſe diſcontent was no ſecret to him. To 
that end he demanded his eldeſt daughter in marriage for 


prince Edward his fon, judging it an infallible means to bind 


him ſtrongly to his intereſt. The negociation, though ſecret, 
came to Philip's knowledge, and gave him great uneaſineſs: 


but he concealed it, left by ſhowing it he ſhould deprive him 


{elf of the means to prevent an alliance fo prejudicial to France. 


To compaſs his ends, he pretended ignorance; and upon 


lome pretence drawing Guy and his counteſs to Paris, kept 
them priſoners. It was a ſort of favour that he gave them 
their liberty, on condition they delivered their daughter in 
hoſtage, and promiſed to break their alliance with Edward 
on pain of excommunication. Guy was no ſooner in his 
dominions, but he tried all methods to recover his daughter 
from Philip: but it was not pothble to ſucceed. Philip was 
too apprehenſive of the carl's union with England, volunta- 
rily to let go the pledge he had in his pawer. 


{ 1297 | Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the affairs of Scotland, 


which wholly employed Edward, afforded him neither leiſure 
nor opportunity to think of his projected war againſt Philip. 
But as ſoon as matters were as he wiſhed, he turned all his 
rhoughts to revenge. Philip's fraudulent proceeding, being an 
injury not to be cafily forgot, he had put a great reſtraint on 
hunfelt, in delaying thus long to make him repent of it, 
However, as he was going to deal with a potent adverſary, it 
was necetlary to. have a powerful army, which England alone 
was not able to ſupply. Wherefore he ſought means to form 
beyond fea a ſtrong league againſt France, and though it 
ſcemed very difficult, failed not to accompliſh it. Beſides 
he carl of Flanders whom he gained without trouble, Adol- 
phus of Naſlau, newly elected emperor, Albert duke of Au- 
ria, the archbiſhop of Cologn, and ſeveral other princes of 


Germany, the duke of Brabant, the earls of Holland, Juliers, 


and Luxemburg were engaged in the league, by the great 
ums Edward was to furniſh them with*. All theſe princes, 


M. Weſt. ſays, Edward promiſed to give the emperor a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, p. 421. In Rymer's Fœd. it is three hundred thou- 
tand pounds of black Tournois, tom. ii. p. 741. And gave the earl of 
Flanders fifteen thouſand pounds, to fortify his caſtles. Ib. p. 429. King 
Edward gained alſo Amadeus earl of Savoy to his fide, and ſent him two 
aut twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, to pay the forces that were to be raiſed 
in his dominions, and the parts adjacent, Ib. -p. 651. 

t M, Wett. fays, it was the eighth penny, trom all merchants and citi- 
zens, of cities and towns, p. 422. | 

He gave them time to confider of this matter tilt the next parliament, 


dom, and enjoyed the protection of the laws, as well ag, 


were ready to follow him where he commanded in perle, 


proud of their numbers and ſtrength, ſent cartels of 948 

to Philip, of whom he was offended with none ſo Wi 
the earl of Flanders, who being his vaſſal, boldly told 4 * 
he would no longer acknowledge him for ſovereign. 

Whilit Philip was preparing to repulſe this attack, g. 

was uſing all poſſible endeavours to procure the moyes n= 
he wanted extremely, on account of his engagements 5 
the confederate princes. To that end he aflembleq ce 
liament at St. Edmundſbury, and obtained an aid of the AD 
part of the moveables* of the cities and boroughs, .*," 
twelfth of the reſt of the laity. This example could — oh 
fluence the clergy. They pretended they were exemprcgs 2 
g1ving aids to the king, by virtue of a bull ſent the laſt » 
by Boniface VIII. to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Which © 
had kept without making public. By the bull all celefun. 
were expreſly forbid to pay any tax to ſecular princes 15 
out the conſent of the holy fee. The clergy's retu,! Fi 
voked the king very highly : nevertheleſs betore he ves * 
to violent methods, he cauſed it to be repreſented 9 
principal members, that ſince they poſſeſſed fees in the Ins 


reſt of his ſubjects, it was but reaſonable they ſhould contr. 
bute to the public expences, But theſe remonſtrance; 1 - 
ineffectual. When he found he could not prevail, he cn. 
manded all the lay-fees poſſeſſed by the clergy to he fai 
and their perſons to be thrown out of the protection of he 
laws; expreſly forbidding his judges to do them juſtice in 1, 
caſe whatſoever. So bold a ſtep aſtoniſhed the clergy, wh; 
ſince the beginning of the monarchy, had never eXpcriencea 
the like reſolution in any king of England. If Edward beg 
been like his father or grandfather, perhaps that powerful ods 
would have found, in the people's diſcontent, means to mats 
the King repent of his boldneſs. But as they perceived |; 
would be difficult to ſtir up the people, they did not thin) 
proper to exert their endeavours, which probably would be! 
to no purpoſe. Wherefore ſome ſpeedily compoundins with 
the king for the fifth of their goods, their example dre in 
the reſt. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was treated more fe. 
verely, as he was not only the firſt adviſer of the clergy'sre. 
fuſal, but perſiſted in it more obſtinately than the others, 
The king ordered all his eſtates to be ſeized, with the reve. 
nues of the monaſteries of his dioceſe, and committed tho 
managment of them to officers, who left the monks no more 
than was abſolutely neceſlary for their ſubſiſtence. In all ab- 
pearance, this was to puniſh them for too warmly adbereng 
to their archbiſhop. The King's reſolution at length made 
that prelate ſtoop, who to recover his ſovercign's favour, gate 
him a fourth part* of his goods. Thus the clergy when ther 
meet with. vigorous princes, are as ſubmiſſive, as they ate 
haughty when they have to deal with thoſe that are fcrupu- 
lous and weak. | | 

Shortly after, on much the ſame occafion, the lay-lords 
ſhowed more ſteadineſs than the prelates, though againſt the 
fame prince. To execute his grand projects, he aftembled 
the nobility at Saliſbury, on purpoſe to ſee exactly what 
troops each baron could furniſh him with. His intention! 
was to make a powerful diverſion in Guienne, whilſt he prel- 
ſed the enemy on the fide of Flanders. But it was difficult to 
find lords that would ſerve, but when he commanded in pr- 
ſon. Every one deſired to be excuſed ſerving in Guienne, 
though they were willing to furniſh the troops. Edward not 
ſatisfied with their excuſes, threatened to give their huds 0 
ſuch as would be more obedient. Theſe menaccs raiſed grea! 
commotions among the nobles. They were far from think. 
ing their lands at the king's diſpoſal, Humphry Bohun hig 
conſtable, and Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk and mari 0} 
England, more bold than the reſt, plainly told the king, the, 


\ 
x 

+. 
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and not otherwiſe. The marſhal added, he was willing 0 
lead the van-guard under the king as his office obliged u, 
but would not ſerve under any other, to which none bad 4 
right to compel him. The king anſwered in a great pallion, 
he would make him go. To which the other replied, he 
ſhould not. “ By the eternal God,” ſaid the king then “ 
great rage, “ you ſhall either march or be hanged." : 5. 
te the eternal God,” replied the earl, I will neither mach 
% nor be hanged;” and immediately withdrew without ke. 

turning to court any more. 


which was held at London, Jan. 1 5. Walſingham. 1 45 
» Ie cauſed the bull above-mentioned to be read in all cathedrals. * 
p- 428. 5 6 
* The fifth part, ſays M. Weſt. and Walſing. ann 
He ordered thoſe that held by knight's ſervices, and all that Were!“ oy 
above twenty pounds a year in land, ts be ready at London by A mel 
with horſes and arms to go over with him into Guienne.---And _ ling 

the cuſtom upon wool, from twenty to forty ſhillings per bag- 
p-. 69. 
Tbey 


Edward had ſeen in the king his father's reign, frequent 
ad fatal inſtances of the inſolence of the barons. He knew 
= well how great their union was in the defence of their 


y civileges,, to hazard his reputation and quiet in a war againſt 
"na mem. A quarrel of that nature muſt have been very preju- 
ch Jicial to him, as well as to the whole kingdom. The leaſt 
rith CONVENIENCE that could happen, was the loſing the oppor- 
unity of being revenged of the king of France. As the ba- 
et ons ſtood - diſpoſed, it was ſcarce to be doubted, but they 
2 would have all joined againſt him, if he had undertaken 
ti openly to chaſtiſe the inſolence of thoſe that dared to with- 
om ſand him to his face. He had till farther reaſon to be con- 
Tear 7-med in. this belief, when he heard that, dreading his re- 
hy ſentment, they began to raiſe troops in their defence, in caſe 
ticy he deſigned to attack them *, Without much penetration 
Vith. i was caſy to ſee, they were ſupported. Theſe conſidera- 
vr. WW {ons induced the king to hide his reſentment till he could 
ed low it effectually. Beſides, he was unwilling to loſe the 
e opportunity of going into Flanders, where the wants of the 
ng. eil his ally inceſfantly called him. However, it was not 
e og before he found a favourable juncture to correct the bold- 
ner! nels of the two earls, by turning them out of their poſts, 
Were becauſe they refuſed doing ſomething belonging to their offi- 
con ces for fear of falling into their hands. He was very near 
„ tepenting what he had done. As he was going to embark, 
ebe received from the biſhops, earls, barons, and commons 
or the realm, a long remonſtrance, containing a lift of the 
0, gtievances of the nation, and ſeveral violations of the great 
cnc Charter. This proceeding made him ſenſible, he was to act 
hay Vin deliberation, for fear of provoking a nation, which ſeem— 
odd ready to take fire upon the firſt occaſion. He returned 
make | therefore a very gracious anſwer to the remonſtrance, and 
rod it promiſed upon his honour, to redreſs, at his return, all the 
tin uſes complained of. He defired the nobles to be quiet 
10 be during his abſence, aſſuring them, he would give them en- 
in tire ſarisfaction. As it was no leſs neceſſary to appeaſe the 
rew in people, exaſperated by the fecret practices of the two carls, 
ore fe. IF publithed a proclamation to juſtity his conduct, and ſhew 
se bis reaſons for turning out theſe two great officers. Amongſt 
1015”, WW other things, he ſaid in the proclamation he was informed 
exe: | his people were made to believe, that he refuted to receive 
tte WW c:mon{trances, tending to the good of the public, which he 
) More armed to be falſe. He expreſſed likewiſe great ſorrow for 
4.1 11- having put his ſubjects to vaſt expences for the maintenance 
eteng of his wars. He deſired his people to excuſe what neceſ— 
made | fry had conſtrained him to do, and promiſed to obſerve 
»Sie the great charter punctually for the future, which he 
n they E flortly after performed. The prince his ſon, whom he left 
e are HS regent *, aflembling the parliament, and obtaining a large 
cru. Wy ſufidy , confirmed king John's two charters, by an authen— 

| tic act, ſigned in Flanders by the king himſelf, and ſealed 
y-lords with the great ſeal which he had carried with him ©. We 
ut te max obſerve in the hiftory of England ſeveral of the like 
ande WS intances, I mean, that the kings, who have dealt gently 
v what WW ith their ſubjects, and anſwered with moderation to their 
0010101 WE complaints, have ſeldom failed to appeaſe them, provided 
ic hre ben had not, like Henry III. affected continually to deceive 
cat to dem and break their word. On the contrary, ſuch as have 
10 bet, ccd too haughtily, have generally brought themſelves into 
Ulenne, 


| great trouble; of which we have ſeen very remarkable ex- 
wples in ſome of the foregoing reigns. 
Whilſt Edward was employed at home in making prepa- 
ions to ſupport the league againſt France, Philip was no 
s careful to provide againſt the unpending affault. He 
'rengthened himſelf by alliances with the kings of Caſlile 
„ Arragon, and raiſed a powerful army, whilit Joan queen 


Ard not 
lands 0 
ed great 
1 think- | 
mhigch- 


\ 1 
hd 08 


he 121 if . . * oy . 
Sri, e Navarre his wife, aſſembled her own forces to aſſiſt him. 
JET ampagne, which belonged to that princeſs, was firſt at- 
1 elch by the earl of Bar, one of Edward's allies, who ra- 
any dhe province from one end to the other. But the ſe— 
2. Ad 4 W (111, * 3 . > 
pa (uct of this undertaking was as fatal to the carl, as the be- 
Palio Lung was proſperous. Upon the queen's approach, who 
lied, D* 3 
hen 10 ey drew ſeveral of the great men to their ſide, and aſſembled about 

66 by | Va hundred men together, intending to ſtand upon their own defence; 
mach uch alſo to pay all manner of taxes or contributions. Knighton. 

out le-. die tollowing perſons were appointed his governors or councellors, 

1 I biſhop of London, William Beauchamp, earl of Warwick: and 

* 500 Gray, John Giffard, and Alan LES Nome 0 0 ng: 

%% John de Langeton was appointed chancellor, Rymer's Fœd. I. Ii. 

als. 1 e conſideration of bis confirming the two charters, the laity regranted 


[32 cighth part of their goods, they had given before at St, Edmund 
1% Cor it had not been yet levied; the carts of Hereford and Norfolk, 


UA 81veu expreſs orders to the barons of the exchequer, and the ſherifts, 
"the attempt to collect it; alledging, that it had been granted without their 


re worti 
Augult 7s 


o raiſed M. wee, * fine quorum aſſenſu tallagium non debet exigi, vel Impoui.” 
Wallinge e elt. p. 431.) The clergy alſo granted the king a tenth. Ibid. 


5 p 9 . * 
Co ” Fas lealed at Ghent, November 5. This act or ſtatute is extant in 
** keond inttitute. p. 525. and contains fome additions to, or explana- 
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was advancing to defend her country, the carl, ſeized with 
fear, and unable to fight, or retreat, was forced to ſurrender 
to that princeſs, who ſent. him priſoner to Paris. 

Mean while the confederate princes made no haſte to ſend 
their troops into Flanders. Adolphus of Naflau, detained by 
troubles which Philip had raiſed him in Germany, or as ſome 
atirm, by preſents, could not or would not perform what 
he had promiſed. The duke of Auſtria was bribed by the ſame 
means, and the dukes of Brabant and Luxemburgh, the earls 
of Guelders and Beaumont, followed their example, Philip 
improving this advantage, entered Flanders at the head of 
ſixty thouſand men, and immediately ſat down before Liſle. 
Guy, who impatiently waited for the Engliſh ſupplics, was 
not able to withſtand the king of France, not having half the 


forces he was made to expect. All he could do was to try 


to break Philip's meaſures by a diverſion, under the conduct 
of the duke of Juliers. When the king of France heard, 
that general had taken the field, he detached the earl of 
Artois, who meeting, him near Furnes, gave him battle, and 
put his army to rout. The duke of Julicrs was flain in the 
tight, and the earl of Artois loſt his eldeſt ſon. The defca 
cauſed Guy not to ſtir from Ghent and Bruges, where he 
expected Edward. Befides, he was in great perplexity, by 
realon of the diviſions in his country. There were two 
parties in Flanders, one, called Port-lys, was in the intereſt 
of France, and the other for the carl. 

Edward arrived at laſt, after having been long expected, - 
but with forces little proportioned to the great undertaking *, 
becauſe he depended upon the allies, who were not ſo good 
as their word. At his entry into Bruges, he found the whole 
city in confuſion, by reaſon of the animoſity of the two fore- 
mentioned factions. It was with difficulty, that he at length 
appeaſed the commotions of the city, by granting the in- 
habitants certain privileges concerning their commerce with 
England. After that he came to Ghent, where he found 
the lame diviſions. So, as on his part, he brought not with 
him all the forces he had promiſed, he himſelf ſaw with vexa- 
tion how little able the earl of Flanders was, to ſupply the 
troops he had been made to expect. The Flemings were 
divided concerning the war. Some approved of it, whillt 
others maintained it to be deftructive to their country, and 
undertaken by their prince for his own, or the king of Eng- 
land's intereſt, Whilſt Edward was employed in compoſing 
theſe differences, ſo prejudicial to his affairs, Philip, after 
a three months ſiege, made himſelf maſter of 'Lifle. When 
he was in poſſeſſion of that place, he cafily reduced Douay, 
Courtray, and fome other towns in the neighbourhood. Then 
he marched to Bruges, which ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 
He had formed the project of burning the Engliſh flect, 
which lay at anchor at Dam. But the earl of Valois, who 
had taken the expedition upon him, not being ſecret enough 
in his preparation, found the Engliſh thips ſailed. 

All Edward's meaſures were broken, by the treachery of 
his chief allies, who forſook him after taking his money. The 
ſupplies he could expect from the carl of Flanders, were un— 
certain and inconſiderable, by reaſon of the Port-lys faction, 
which oppoſed all reſolves detrimental to France. His o-. 'in 
troops were too few to enable him to withſtand his enemy's 
forces. Beſides, freſh commotions in Scotland rendered his 
preſence neceſſary in his Kingdom, where too he was not 
without fear, that his abſence might occaſion ſome troubles. 
All theſe confiderations induced him to feek ſome expedient 
to get off, without being obliged to abandon the earl of 
Flanders, whom he had engaged in his quarrel. He fond 
no better than to deſire a truce, which was granted him ſolely 
upon the account of the king of Sicily, and the earl of Savoy, 
who uſed their intereſt for him. By the truce, (which was 
to laſt but till the Epiphany for Guenne, and till St. An- 
drew's day © only for Flanders) Philip continued in poſleſfion | 
of the places he had taken. Probably, this condition ſerved 
to prolong the truce for two years, Philip being very well 
pleaſed peaccably to enjoy his conqueſts. How hattily ſocver 


tions of ſome articles in Magna Charta. It is as follows: 1, No tallage, or 
aid, ſhall be impoſed, or levied, by us or our heirs, in our kingdom, withe 
out the will and conſent of the archbiſhops, bithiops, cars, barons, knights, 
burgeſſes, and other frecholders in our kingdom. 2. No officer belonging 
to us, or our heirs, ſhall take the corn, provinens, or any other goods what- 
ſoever, without the owner's conſent. 3. Nothing ſhrall be taken for the 
future, for any ſack of wool, under the name and pretence of cuſtome. 
4. We will and grant, for us and our heirs, that all the clergy and laity in 
our kingdom, enjoy all their laws, liberties, and tree cuſtoms, as fully and 
freely, as they have been uſed to enjoy. them at any time. And it any 
ſtatutes have been made, or cuſtoms introduced, by us or our anceſtors, con 
trary to them, we will and grant, that they be tor ever void and null, The 
reſt relate only to the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, &c. See Coke's ſecond in- 
ſtitute, p. 532, Kc. Knighton, Walſfingham, _ 5 DORA 

4 Knighton ſays, he carried over one thouſand five hunc 7 a d men a , 
and fifty thouſand foot; thirty thouiand e e 8 vw El oo 5 

e Till eight days after. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 795 15 Walang. 
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performed any remarkable exploit. Ib. p. 70. 
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Edward might be to ſettle matters in Scotland, he ſpent the 


reſt of the winter at Ghent, to try to unite the inhabitants of 


that powerful city. He hoped by that means to have a con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance from thence, when the truce was expired. 
During his ſtay, he was in danger of his life, by a ſedition 
of the citizens, who were reſolved to murder all the Engliſh, 
It is ſaid, he owed his life to the generoſity of a Flemith 
knight, of the Porte-lys faction, who by his intreaties ſtopped 
the fury of the mutinous people. His danger giving him 
reaſon to dread ſome freſh inſult, he relinquiſhed his under- 
taking and returned to his dominions. 

Such was the ſucceſs of Edward's expedition into Flanders, 
The powerful league which ſeemed ready to ſwallow up 
France, ſerved only to drain the treaſure of the projector, and 
convince him, how difficult it would be to recover by force 


the country loſt by his imprudence. To be diſappointed in 


his projects, was not much: that is a misfortune to Which 
the greateſt men are ſometimes liable, But here was more: 
he could not extricate himſelf out of the difficulties he had 
run into, without greatly injuring his honour. Notwithſtand- 
ing his promiſe to protect the earl of Flanders, he deſerted 
him however, as will be ſeen hereafter. Let us return now 
to Scotland, which is to be the chief ſubject of the reſt of 
this reign. 

Though Edward had conquered Scotland, he had not ſub- 
dued the hearts of the Scots, who bore with impatience the 
yoke impoſed on them by force. When they ſaw Edward 
employed in Flanders, they took that opportunity to rife un- 
der the conduct of William Wallace, a man of no illuſtrious 
family, and of a ſtill meaner fortune, but of a very great 
genius fo This generous Scot, though of little authority 
among his countrymen, took upon him to raiſe his country 
out of the gulph of miſery wherein it was plunged, whilit 


the perſons of the higheſt rank, divided by factions, or ad- 


hering to the conqueror, were ftriving who ſhould moſt per- 
petuate its flavery. The Scotch writers give this famous man 


a character, which equals him to the greateſt herocs, and are 


© O . . T 
at a loſs for words lofty enough to expreſs his merit. Wallace 


then, though ſcarce known in Scotland, reſolving to retrieve 


the liberty of his country, aſſembled a ſmall number of troops 


for that purpoſe. How inconſiderable ſoever this body was, 


of which he had the command, he made fo wonderful a pro- 
greſs, that one does not know which to admire moſt, either 
the boldneſs; or the firſt ſucceſs of his enterprize. All that 
longed for liberty, finding there was a man hardy enough 
to head them liſted in crowds under his banner, and quickly 


formed a conſiderable army. With this aid Wallace attack- 


ed the places potlefled by the Engliſh, whoſe garriſons 
were weak, becauſe Edward had wanted his troops in Flan- 
ders, By his ſeverity to thoſe that fell into his hands, he 


ſtruck ſuch terror into the reſt, that ſcarce any place held out 
to extremity, for tear of being liable to the ſame treatment. 


By this means he recovered in a very ſhort,ſpace, all the towns 
taken by the Engliſh, and left them only the ſingle town of 
Berwick5, Theſe proſperous ſuccefles bred in his army fo 
great admiration for his bravery, that without ſtanding upon 
the uſual formalities, he was declared regent of the kingdom. 
Edward, who was then in Flanders, hearing of Wallace's 
progreſs ®, haſtened the concluſion of the treaty above-men- 
tioned and returned into England, bent upon ſeverely pu— 
nithing the revolt of the Scots. | 

1298] Before he undertook the expedition, it was abſolutely 
necetlary to ſettle two affairs of equal importance. The firſt 
was, to find fome way to make peace with France, leſt Philip 
{ſhould aſſiſt the Scots. The ſecond, to give ſome ſatisfaction 
to the people, as he had promiſed to do after his return. He 
found no better method to attain: his firſt aim, than by getting 
Philip to agree to refer their difference to Boniface VIII. 
vho was not yet at variance with that prince as he was after- 
wards, Philip cloſing with the propoſal, the two monarchs 
left their conteſts to the pope's arbitration, not as head of 
the church, but as a private perſon under the name of Be- 
nedict Cajetan. | | 

This affair being like to ſuccecd, the ſecond was to be 


I Walfingham ſays, that William de Ormeſby, king Edward's jufticiary 
in Scotland, having baniſhed ſeveral perſons out of that kingdom, becauſe 
they retuted to {wear fealty, and do homage to his maſter : they entered 
mo a, contederacy, and chote Wallace for their leader, in May, this year, 
p. 70. | f 
Aud ſoon after the Scots became alſo maſters of it; namely after the 
battle of Sterling, wherein the Englith were defeated, and Hugh de Creſling- 
ham the treaſurer lain; whom the Scots hated to, that they fleaed him, and 
cut his Kin in pieces. Walfingham, p. 73. 85 
= He ordered John de Warren, carl of Surrey and Suſſex, to affemble the 
militia beyond the Trent, and go and chaſtiſe the Scots: accordingly, the earl 
ſent his nephew, Henry de Percy, into Scotland, but it does not appear he 


At York, Walſingham, N. Weſt, p- 431. And becauſe the confirma- 


affairs gave him, put himſelf at the head of a powerf 


mies camp, haſtily ran to their arms, believing th 


Edward's abſence. He had not only loſt his army, but mot. 


, © 4... «rate alles 
through the foteſt of Selkirk towards England, taking by the way UN 2 


thought of. In order to gain the affection of his x, 
Edward ealled a parliament ', and, of his own accor 
firmed the great charter k. It is true, he infiſted ver: 


* 
5 T1) 


upon having this clauſe inſerted in the confirmation,” Ie, 
the Prerogatives of the Crown. But finding the p,y1;,."3 


oppoſed it with great warmth, he choſe to defi}, which 1. 


a very good effect upon the people. 0 
Edward being thus freed from the uneafineſs t] 


jeſe tua 


Jeg; 


e j 
4 
d, On, 


and advancing towards the middle of Scotland, met his ,." 
f 4 118 ehe. 
mies at Falkirk. The two armies were encamped ſo 5. 


together, that the Englith hearing a great fhout in the Bi 


u 
going to be attacked. The king alſo would mount bis keg | 
but as he was putting his foot in the ſtirrup, the horſe fab.“ 
by the noiſe, threw him on the ground, and with ,}.; 
broke two of his ribs. This ſad accident hindered him ,.. 
from being in the battle, which quickly enſued, and 5 
manding with the ſame preſence of mind as if he had be. 
unhurt. The battle proved bloody, and withal very fatal 
the Scots, who according to ſome writers, loſt threcſen 
thouſand men: but this is not very likely. Others, wi. .. 
duce the number to ten thouſand, are perhaps as wide gf «. 
truth. Bec this as it will, the loſs of the Scots was fo 9... 
that for a long while they were not able to hold vp their H 
Wallace, with the remains of his army, retired behind t. 
northern fens, where it was not poſſible to follow him. AF... 
time Edward improving his victory, retook all the places gz 
ſtrength, with the ſame eaſe he had loſt them. So he 1. 
be ſaid on this occaſion to conquer Scotland a ſecond time 
After giving neceſſary orders for the preſervation of the kin. 
dom, he marched back into England, where he was ei. 
by important affairs. : 

Wallace was not then in a condition to take advantage of 


9 . 
4 
. 


over plainly perceived the jealouſy of the Scotch lords wi; 
one of the principal cauſes of his defeat. His virtue, inf, 


«42a, 


birth. Theſe ſuſpicions muſt have been ſpread among th 
nobility, ſince Robert Bruce carl of Carrick, fon of the c- 
didate to the crown, upbraided Wallace upon it. The el 
who ſerved in Edward's army, being on the day of th: 
battle of Falkirk, in purſuit of Wallace who was retreating, 


and being ſtopped by a little river, which the Scots had jul 
paſſed, ſent to defire him to come and ſpeak with him on the] 
oppoſite bank. Wallace conienting to it, Robert repreſented 
to him, That he was ruining himſelf by his ambition, 
That there was no likelihood of his refifting the forces off 
6 the king of England, and though he might flatter hin)! 
& with ſuch hopes, the great men of the kingdom wou 
© never be brought to own him for king.“ Wallace repliee, 
“ That in taking up arms, he was not in the Jeaſt {wave 
& by ambition: That he acknowledged hümſelf too unworthy 
of the throne, to dare to look ſo high; but that his on 
cc aim was to free his country, which the great men of the 
cc realm ſuffered to be ruined by their cowardice.” It 1s {# 
this reply made ſuch an impreſſion on Bruce's mind, that 1: 
burſt out into tears. It is added, that he reſolved from ti 
very moment, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to deliver c 
land from the flavery ſhe groaned under. | 

Mean time Wallace, knowing how much the great men 
jealouſy of him was prejudicial to the intereſts of the kingeon, 
reſigned his regency, and acted only as a private peri! 
cealed not however, to the utmoſt of his power, and ue 


| 11 
1 
all occaſions, to endeavour to ſet his country free. Some 


' 


time after Edward left Scotland, they who had any rema” 
of affection for their country, choſe Comyn tor regent. But 
the regency was of little conſequence, ſince it gave him 5" 
thority only over a ſmall part of the kingdom, and 2 i" 
contuted troops, eſcaped from the. late battic. , 

Upon Edward's return into England ', he uſed his utmol 


1 
tion of the two charters had been done beyond ſea, the earls of lere ln | 
Norfolk defired, that the ſaid confirmation ſhoulg be now renewed; ile 22 
of Surry, Warwick, and Ralph de Mont-hermer, promicd in the bs“ 
name, that it ſhould be done, at his return from Scotland; Which! ny 
cordingly performed, in a parliament holden at London. in Eels, 13005 
Walſingham. wy e . 
* He appointed alſo commiſſioners in each county, to que hin f 
grievances, See Rymer's Feed. tom. ii. p. 813. The laity Stans 
ninth, and the clergy a tenth. M. Welt. p. 431. a 
After the battle of Falkirk, king Edward intended to mare: fe 
Scotland, but was forced to alter his reſolution, becauſe the dunn 
utterly waſted, and his fleet not arriving with proviſions, a5 Was expert. 


7 . . 83 therectole 
great ſcarcity was thereby occaſioned in his camp. He retired | 


th 
10. 


- * 


tied, 

Kay 

* adearours to promote the negotiation, now in the hands of 
Late 'he pope, for the reſtitution of Guienne m. Since he deſ- 
Ae jired of regaining that province by arms, the alliance of 
ich 1 ide carl Of Flanders was a burden to him, the protection he 

k promiſed him being a perpetual obſtacle to the conclu- 

ſo th, 5on of the peace: He reſolved therefore to abandon his ally, 
an, a from thenceforward all difficulties began to vaniſh. The 
lis eye unlottunate earl, forſaken by the king of England, and, on 
ſo be other fide, preſſed by the earl of Valois, who command- 
be ene ad the French army in Flanders, knew not which way to 
er ne turn himſelf. In this wretched fituation, he was perſuaded 
1 «length to deliver himſelf up to that prince, who promiſed 
Tights 10 conduct him to Paris, that he might treat in perſon with 
a Kiel the king, and in caſe he could not within a twelve month 
him nes obtain a peace, to permit him to return into his dominions. 
dd oom Bur Philip not thinking himſelf bound by his brother s word, 
id bern kept the cart pritoner. | | 

Fatal tn 1299] The two years truce between France and England be- 
reeſcgrs ing about to expire; the embaſſadors of the two kings met at 
who r Woatreuil upon the Sea, where the pope ſent them his ſen- 
© of thy tence of arbitration, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 
d gen. ht Edward ſhould again take poſſeſſion of Guienne, and, 
ir he ceſtore union between the two Kings, ſhould marry Mar- 
Und the acct, fiſter of Philip, and that Iſabella, daughter of Philip 
Mean $ould be given to the prince of Wales, fon of Edward. 
ess 3 It was ſaid alſo in the ſentence, that John Baliol, king of 
he me $corland, ſhould be delivered into the hands of the pope's 
d Une cuncio, to be kept where he ſhould think proper. The ple- 
1c kin. WW nipotentiaries of the two crowns ſigned this ſentence : but 
$ call; WM tere were ſeveral things to be adjuſted in order to put it 


in execution, they agreed upon a truce, which atterwards 
uns often prolonged before the treaty of peace was figned. 


N { 
Mage 0 


it mont. Mean while Baliol was delivered to the biſhop of Vincentia, 
rds nme pope's nuncio, who committed him to the cuſtody of 
ine foe French biſhops. | | 
FO When the new regent of Scotland heard that a treaty was 
© rather negociating at Montreuil between France and England, he 
ge, bent deputies to Philip, to entreat him to cauſe Scotland to be 
eri included. The juncture appeared favourable ; Edward car- 
Jong ee bedr wiſhed to recover Guienne by treaty, not thinking 
the c. bimfelf in condition to regain it in any other way; probably 
The en therefore he would upon that confideration grant Scotland 
of th. ticrable terms, if the king of France would ſeriouſly endea- 
treatine WW oar to obtain them. And indeed Philip tried at firſt to per- 
had de Edward to leave Scotland in quiet: but the moment he 
11 on 7: propoſed it, he found it impoſhble to procure any thing but 
\reſenred bone little advantages, which too they would be obliged to 
mbiron. WF purchaſe by a formal acknowledgement of the power that held 
orces hen in flavery. Edward was in poſſeſſion of Scotland, where 
hing be ſcarce met with any more oppoſition ; ſo to propoſe his 
n wou cranting a peace to that kingdom, was in effect to deſire him 
: replic, vo relinquiſh his conqueſt. On the other hand, he could not 
tune rant a ſeparate peace to the regent and his adherents, with- 
wort WA out leaving in Scotland a power independent of his own. 
his on All therefore that Philip could obtain was a ſeventh months 
n of the truce for ſuch as could not think of bearing his yoke. If we 
It is {v1 RG bolieve the Scotch hiſtorians, the truce was 4ll-kept by Eng- 
„that e bad. But perhaps this is only to juſtify Comyn's reſolution 
rom ti to break it. However that be, the regent aflembled the lords 
ver See- whom he knew to be well-affected to their country, and re- 


| preſented to them the ſad condition it was reduced to. He 
| told them, if they gave Edward time to ſecure his conqueſt, he 
would take ſuch meaſures as would render ineffectual all fu— 
| ture endeavours for the recovery of their liberty: that as ſoon 
as the few remains of the Scots which {till reſiſted were ſub— 


eat men's 

Kin gdom ; 
. 2 1 
ſon, H 
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e. Some dhed, he would entirely reduce the miſerable kingdom to a 
- remains WAN perfect ſlavery : that his deſign would now have been execut- 
ent. er << had it not been retarded by the truces procured them by 


France: that there was therefore no time to loſe, and it was 
| neceſſary, ſpeedily to reſolve to make a generous effort for their 
F liberty, or to leave their country in perpetual flavery. Then 
be ſhewed them with what eaſe they might tree themſelves 
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cer and Loughmaben in Annandale : and from thence came to Carlifle, 


retord dl. . 8 . 
5 dhe WT nd afterwards to Durham, where he held a great council in the beginning of 
the kings *ptember, and beſtowed on ſeveral great men of England and Scotland, the 
lich was de | Eltates of ſuch Scotiſh noblemen as had of late revolted from him. From 
Leni, 139% thence he removed to Tinmouth, and then to Cotingham near Beverley, 


here he kept his Chriſtmas. Walſingham. | 
| Not long after Chriſtmas, king Edward held a parliament at London, 
on the firſt Sunday in Lent ; wherein he was petitioned by the parliament to 
confirm the great chatter, and charter of foreſts; accordingly he confirmed 
the former, but refuſed to confirm the latter : whereupon the parliament 

hake up in diſcontent. Mat. Weſt. 

leanor, wife of Edward, died November 28, 1291, of a fever, at 
Tantham, in Lincolnſhire. In memory of her, the king erected a crols 
| *ierever her corple reſted, in the way from Lincolnſhire to Weſtminſter: as 
at \ altham, St. Alban's, Dunſtable, etc. and particularly Charing-crols, Ry- 
0 Fed, tom. ii, p. 498. Margaret was to have from the king her father 
ay ber doner fifteen thouſand pounds de Tornois petiz. Rymer's Feed, 
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I. 
from the yoke, whilſt Edward depended on their weakneſs, 
and the winter ſeaſon offered them advantages which they 
could never more expect when once it was paſfed. Thele 
remonſtrances produced the deſired effect, The lords, fond 
of liberty and impatient of their ſervitude, unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to riſe in arms, and every one laboured to inſpirc: 
the people with the ſame reſolution. It was not dif- 
ficult to ſucceed, for the meaner fort were {till more exaſpe- 
rated againſt the Engliſh than the nobles, becauſe they were 
worſe treated. In a ſhort time the whole kingdom roſe, and 
it was not poſſible for the Englith garriſons to put a ſtop to 
ſo general a revolt. All the inhabitants of the towns as well 
as of the country taking up arms the ſame day and hour, the 
garriſons found themſelves attacked all at once, both within 
and without, with ſuch rage and fury, that there was no 
poſſibility of refiſting. In a word they were reduced to the 
neceſſity of defiring leave to depart the kingdom, otherwiſe 
they could not avoid being cut in picces, | 

[1300] Edward enraged that there was no end of theſe 
things, raiſed an army with all poffible ſpeed, and, as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon would permit, entered a third time ®, ſword in hand, 
that unfortunate kingdom. 'The Scotch army, which con- 
fitted only of ill-armed and undiſciplined militia, not being 
able to ſtand againſt Edward, would have retired upon his 
approach: but he followed them fo briſkly, that being at 
length overtaken and obliged to engage, they were entirely 
routed. Hiſtorians affirm that the fate of Scotland would 
have been determined that day, if the Engliſh could have 
purſued their enemies through the fens, which were known 
to the natives, but which the conquerors durſt not venture 
to pals “. , 

The Scots, upon this defeat, defpairing of making anv far- 
ther refiſtance, had recourſe to intreaties and ſubmiſſions. 
They humbly defired the king to give them leave to redeem 
their lands with money, and to reſtore their king on what 
conditions he pleaſed. But he refuſed both theſe requeſts. 
This cruelty cauſed them to ſeek means to eaſe their miſery, 
by putting themſelves under the pope's protection, to whom 
they ſent embaſſadors with an ofler of the ſovereignty of their 
country. Boniface VIII. whoſe ambition is well known, im- 
mediately accepted the offer. He had been uſed to proceed 
very haughtily with Chriſtian princes, imagining they were. 
implicitly to ſubmit to his will, and that his authority reached 
to temporals as well as ſpirituals. In this belief he ſuppoſed 
his bare letter was ſufficient to cauſe Edward to quit all his 
pretenfions to Scotland. In the beginning of the brief, the 
pope took for granted what had never been heard ot. 


Boniface, ſervant of ſervants, etc. to our beloved ſon Ed— 
ward, illuſtrious king of England, greeting, and apoſtoli- 
cal benediction. . 


WE know, dear ſon, and experience has often convinc- 
ed us, how great your devout ation is for the church of 
Rome, who upholds you in the bowels of love. We know, 
I tay your ardent zeal and reverence for her, and your rea- 
dineſs to obey her orders. This gives us a firm hope and 
entire confidence that your royal highneſs will receive our 
words in good part, diligently liſten to them, and effectually 
put them in execution. Your royal highneſs may have heard, 
and we doubt not but you remember, that of old the king- 
dom of Scotland did, and does ſtill, belong to the church of 
Rome, as all the world knows, and, as we have been in— 
formed, was never held either of yourſelf or predeceſſors, etc. 


The reſt of the brief, which is too long to be inſerted, 
contains molt of the objections againſt the pretenſions of the 
kings of England to the ſovereignty of Scotland. As in all 
appearance the pope had been inſtructed by the Scotch em- 
bafladors, it is to be preſumed that if, during the aſſembly at. 
Norham, the ſtates of Scotland returned no anſwer to what Ed- 
ward alledged, it was not for want of proots, but from quite 
another motive. The pope likewiſe upbraided Edward for 


tom. ii. p. 841. Mhat dower king Edward granted her, ſee Ibid. p. 8 54. 
Margaret landed at Dover, Septemb. 8. and king Edward and the were mar- 
ried at Canterbury, September 10. Mat. W. cit, : 

„ And in his way thither, held a parliament at York, November 11. 
Walting. p. 77. 

P King Edward having kept his Chriſtmas at Berwick, and delivered the 
goverument of Scotland to John de St. John, and others joined in commil- 
ſion with him, returned into England about Candlemas; and coming to 
Wincheſter, he ſent for the citizens of London, and reſtored their liberties, 
after they had been kept twelve years in his hands. But before he left Scot- 
land, he iflued out his writs, dated at Berwick, December 29, tor the calling 
a parliament to meet him at Weſtminſter the ſecond Sunday in Lent, in 
which the Great Charter and that of Foreſts were renewed and confirmed; 
and a new ſtatute was made for the-better explaining them, called Articult 
ſuper Chartas, which may be ſeen in Cook's 2d Inſtitute, p. 537. Fabuan's 
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all the violences committed in the Scotch war, and particu- 
larly for the imprifonment of ſeveral biſhops. In fine, he 
made himſelf judge of the controverſy between the Englith 
and Scots, and ordered the king to fend embaſſadors to Rome, 
with all neceſſary inſtructions, within ſix months at fartheſt, 
after which he would pronounce a final ſentence. | 

This haughty proceeding was by no means proper to cauſe 
Edward to lay down his arms. He was ſo offended at it, 
that inſtead of regarding the pope's pretenſions, he ſwore, if 
he heard any. more of them, he would deftroy Scotland from 
ſea to ſea, The deputies of the Scots, who were preſent, 
could not hear theſe threats without emotion : they told 
him, he had till a great deal to do before matters could be 
brought to that paſs, and there was not a Scotchman but what 
would ſpill the laſt drop of his blood in the defence of his 
country. But notwithſtanding his reſolution not to leave 
Scotland before it was entirely reduced, he durſt not refuſe 
the king of France a truce which he demanded in behalf of 
the Scots. 

It was during this truce that Edward inveſted his eldeſt 
ſon, now ſeventeen years old, with the principality of Wales 
and the earldom of Cheſter. The Welſh rejoiced at it, and 
conſidered it as a mark of the king's favour, becauſe the young 
prince was born in their country. 

[1301] In the beginning of the next year the king ſum- 
moned a parliament at Lincoln 4, to conſult with them con- 
cerning the pope's pretenſions to Scotland, and about an an- 
ſwer to his brief. The parliament being no leſs exaſperated 
at the pope's pretenſions and haughtineſs than the king him- 
ſelf, it was reſolved that a letter ſhould be ſent to the pope, 
figned by all the barons of the realm. In the letter they 
plainly tell him the direct contrary to what he aſſerted in his 
brief, namely, that the crown of England had immemorially 
enjoyed the right of ſovereignty over Scotland, and it was 
notorious that Scotland, as to temporals, never belonged to 
the church of Rome : that therefore the parliament would 
never ſuffer the king's prerogative to be called in queſtion, or 
embaſſadors to be ſent to Rome upon that account, though 
the king himſelf ſhould be willing to be ſo condeſcending to the 
holy ſee. Finally, they deſired the pope to leave the king 
and people of England in the enjoyment of their rights with- 
out giving them any diſturbance”. This letter was followed, 
ſome months after, by another from the king himſelf, with 
4 memorial, like that at Norham, to juſtify that the king- 
dom of Scotland had been always dependent on the crown of 
England. But whereas in the firſt he carries his claim no 
higher than Edward the Elder, in this he derives it from Bru- 
tus, firſt fabulous king of the Ifle of Albion, tracing it 
through all the reigns of the fictitious kings mentioned in the 
hiſtory or rather the romance of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
which he did not venture to do in the memorial drawn up for 
the Scots: but every thing was valid to the pope and Itali- 
ans, who were not ſufficiently verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
to diſcern truth from falſhood. Beſides the king's letter was 
very reſpectful, and contained no expreſſions offenſive to his 
holineſs. This moderation on ſuch an occaſion, when he was 
highly provoked at the pope's pretenſions, muſt be aſcribed 
to the need he had of him in the affair concerning the reſti- 
rution of Guienne. 

The truce with Scotland was no ſooner expired, but Ed- 
ward returned, and ſpent the whole winter in that kingdom. 
But when he was preparing to renew tke war, he was ſo 
ſtrongly ſollicited by the king of France, that he could not 
refuſe the Scots the prolonging the truce till November. 
One might wonder he ſhould have ſo much complaiſance for 
Philip, if it was true, as ſome affirm, that he had made a 
peace with France at Montreuil and taken poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne. But it is certain, the peace between the two crowns 
was not fully concluded till 1303, and the treaty of Mon- 
treuil was properly, only the pope's arbitration, containing ſe- 
veral articles, the performance whereof might meet with great 
difficulties, though in general the two kings were ſatisfied 
with it. This makes Edward's deference for Philip not ſo 
Mrange, ſince by a refuſal he might have retarded the con- 


January 21. In this parliament the earls and barons complained of 
grievances, and petitioned the confirmation of the two charters, which re- 
queſt of theirs the king complied with, M. Weſt. p. 433. The laity 
granted the king a fifteenth. Ibid. 

© Thus remonſtrance is ſubſcribed by a hundred earls and barons, who de- 
clare belides, that they had authority to repreſent the whole community of 
the kingdom. Dr, Howel has given the names of them, and calls it a liſt of 
thote worthy patriots who withitood papal uſurpation. The liſt and names 
of them are in Rymer's Feed. tom. ii. p. 873, 874. | 

John de Segrave ; about the beginning of November, conſtituting him 
governor of Berwick, and guardian of the kingdom of Scotland, Walfing. 

t Theſe three battles were fought on February 24. 1392, Buchanan. 
Ihe Scotch hiſtorians aſcribe all the glory to Comyn and Frazer, with- 
out mentioning Wallace, See Buchanan, Whereas the Engliſh attribute 
all. to the brave Wallace, M. Weſt, Walſing. 
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miles from Edinburgh: as he was too far advanced with 


reſolve to enter Scotland once more with a greater army than 


cluſion of a peace by which Guienne was to be reſtores 

[1302] The truce with Scotland being about to ch. 
Edward ſent Segrave into that kingdom to renew the. 
The general marched thither not ſo much with defign to f 
the Scots, whom he thought unable to reſiſt him, a; W 1. 
ſtroy the country: to that end he divided his army into TN 
bodies, which marched at ſome diſtance from one another 0 
order to incloſe the more ground. His notion that there 1 
no danger, cauſing him to march in a careleſs manne; 4 
without vouchſafing to inform himſelf. of the poſture er 
enemies, he unexpectedly met with him near Roſſin, fre 


"2 
k 
ak 


| f the 
body he commanded, to receive any aſfiſtance from the others 


the Scotch army, under Comyn and Frazer, attacked has 
without loſs of time, and immediately put him to rout, m5. 
neareſt of the two other bodies hearing the general gag 
attacked, haſted to his relief, but not being able to come der 
enough, was likewiſe defeated. Though the Scots were vie. 
torious in thefe two engagements, it was not without ith 
culty and loſs. Their wounded being many, and their trg,,, 
much haraſſed, they were willing to take fome reſt, when 
they ſaw the third body of the Engliſh advancing to ck 
them: the fight put them into ſuch diforder, that they yy 
forthwith have taken to flight if the exhortations of thr gs. 
nerals had not revived their courage. This laſt battle Was the 
ſharpeſt of the three *: the Englith, animated with a def gt 
revenging their countrymen, and the Scots encourage, !,; 
their two victories, fought a good while with equal animyg;.. 
ty but the Scots had the advantage at laſt and routed their 
enemies. The Engliſh hiſtorians flightly paſs over theſe 
three battles and the Scots on the contrary take care to extol 
this triple victory ®. Perhaps the one ſay too much, and the 
others too little: be this as it will, it cannot be denied that 
this check appeared of moment to Edward, fince it made hin 


ever. It was not in his power however to execute his defign 
till the next year, becauſe he could not help including the 
Scots in a truce made with France till June. : 

[ 1303] Before the truce was expired, the peace between 
the two crowns was concluded at Paris, on the 2oth of May, 
1303”%, Philip reſtored Guienne to Edward, who promiſed | 
to do him full homage, and without limitation, in the city of 
Amiens. As for the allies of the two kings, there was no 
mention of them in the treaty : on the contrary, each mo- 
narch obliged himſelf by oath not to affiſt the others enemies. 
Thus the Scots and earl of Flanders were equally abandon- 
ed. This 1s one of the many remarkable inſtances, how 
little petty princes can rely upon their alliances with more 
powerful ſovereigns : though the firſt article always runs, that 
neither peace nor truce ſhall be made without the conſent of | 
all parties, it is uſually this, that is firſt violated, Indecd 
Philip perſuaded the Scots that he would procure them a ſe- 
perate peace at a future interview with Edward, but nothing 
was farther from his thoughts; for he had left the Scots to 
the mercy of the King of England only to prevail with him 
to abandon the Flemings, who, having taken up arms againſt } 
him, had now gained great advantages. Baliol, from whom 
this treaty had taken all hopes of being ever reſtored, lived 
upon his eſtate in Normandy, and ſpent the refidue of his 
days as a private perſon x. | 85 

The unexpected conteſts between pope Boniface and P. 
lip the Fair had long delayed the concluſion of the peace. 
The pope, who had projected to turn the arms of the Cari 
tians againſt the infidels, pretended arbitrarily to comin 
all the princes of Europe to end their differences according 
to his caprice, and prepare to ſend or lead in perſon thet Wl 
forces to the Holy land. The haughtineſs wherewith be 
would have treated the king of France, occafioned ſuch 
diſputes between them as grew at length to an open Fi 
ture. | b 

For this cauſe Philip, looking upon the pope as his ene! - 
rejected his arbitration, and concluded a peace with dat, 
without the intervention of him whom they had cholen 19! 
umpire ). 5 | = 

o j 

» The commiſſioners or plenipotentiaries appointed by king Edwars © 
conclude this peace, were Armadeus earl of Savoy, Henry de Lacy ca 
Lincoln, and Otto de Grandiſon, as appears by the king's commiſſion 0 | 
them dated at Odiham, January 10. See Rymer's Feedera, tom u. P. 3 
He was delivered by the conſtable of Dover caſtle to Reginald 2 
Vizenza, the pope's nuncio at Witſant, in 1299, as appears Dy we E 
warrant to him, dated at Canterbury, July 14, in Rymer's F Gd. tom. 1. 


840. King Edward, in 1306, granted his land and Eſtate in England '9 

John de Bretagne, his nephew, Rymg's Fœd. tom, ii. p. 1929. F 
a im priſoned and plui- 
hereſy, ſimony, and murder, ee e 
hundred thou” 
abbey were ip. 
Ta? 


This year the ſaid pope died on October 12, after he had been dec 
by the king of France of 

dered of all his goods, Walſing. p. 87. This year alſo the 
at Weſtminſter was broke open, and robbed of about one 
pounds ; for which ſeveral of the monks of Weſtminſter 
toned, See Rymer's Feed. tom. ii. p. 930, 938. 
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Fdward having nothing more to fear from France, carried 
lis arms a fourth time into Scotland, with ſo numerous an 


my, that he met with no reſiſtance. He penetrated even 
a ; 


* 


the utmoſt bounds of the iſland, ravaging the country on 
x ſides, the Scots being unable to oppoſe ſo formidable a 


yer. Wallace alone kept cloſe to him with ſome troops, 


|? order to harraſs him, and revenge the Scots upon the Eng- 


"mn ſoldiers that ventured to ſtir from the army. How great 


never Edward's advantages were, he was not ſo ſevere to 


| roſe who voluntarily ſubmitted as he was in his former ex- 


edition. He had found, that by driving them to deſpair, 
e had himſelf induced them to revolt. For this reaſon he 
treated favourably ſuch as ſurrendered, and permitted them to 


| redeem their lands, which he had before refuſed. This gen- 


tleneſs produced fo good an effect, that all the great men of 
the kingdom, ſeeing no other remedy, were willing to em- 
hrace it?. Before he quitted the kingdom, Edward ordered 
gterling caſtle to be aſſaulted, which held out the whole win- 
Er. L 304] The vigorous defence of the beſieged obliged 


me king to be there in perſon as ſoon as the weather permit— 


ted, and yet it was July before he brought them to capitu— 


ue. Buchanan ſays, that contrary to the articles of the capi- 


lation, he committed to priſon the governor and officers of 
the garriſon. 


and third conqueſt *. But though Scotland may juſtly be ſaid 
eo be conquered on this occaſion, there were {till in the coun- 
try certain impenetrable places, which afforded a retreat and 
janctuary to thoſe who could not live in ſlavery, and who 


greatly promoted the reſtoration of the whole kingdom to its 
8 


cient liberty. This is what Edward himſelf, in the midſt 


ok his ſuccefles, could not forbear dreading. The rigour 
| whorewith he treated the brave Wallace, who was baſely be- 


tryed into his hands®, is a clear evidence he did not think 


| the Scots ſubdued, though he was maſter of Scotland. To 
deter them by the puniſhment of this great man, whom he 
| looked upon as the ſole author of their revolt, he cauſed him 
to be tried, condemned, and executed as guilty of high trea- 
bone, and ordered his four quarters to be hung up in four of 
| the principal towns in the kingdom d. The ſentence was pro- 
E nounced by Engliſh judges, though Wallace was a Scotch- 
man, and had never owned the juriſdiction of Edward. To 
| excuſe in ſome meaſure ſo extraordinary a ſeverity, there are 
E hiſtorians who endeavour to defame Wallace, and charge him 
| with exceſſive cruelties: but neither theſe accuſations, nor 
| the manner of his death could hinder poſterity from doing 
bim the juſtice he deſerved, and unprejudiced people from 
fill deeming him a hero worthy of a better fate. 


' f1305] Edward having nothing more to do in Scotland, 


tuned into England, where he applied himſelf to cauſe his 
authority to be reſpected, for which ſome among the barons 


ſhewed but little regard. Segrave was the firſt attacked on 


| this account, to ſerve for example to the reſt. Being accuſ- 


u of ſome nuſdemeanor, he, in defence of his innocence, 


| challenged his accuſer to a duel, according to the cuſtom of 
| thole days f. But the king not thinking fit to conſent to it, 
| *prave croſſed the fea, in order to fight out of the kingdom. 
| Though his diſobedience was ſoftened by his regard tor the 
| king in forbearing to fight in his territories, Edward confider- 
ed it as being of too great conſequence to be left unpuniſhed. 


The terms were, that their lives, limbs, and members ſhould be ſaved: 
| and they were to be free from impriſonment and not to be difinherited ; 
| nor pay any thing except tor their ranſom and fine, and the amends for their 
| faults only committed againſt the king, etc. See the terms at length in 


Brady, p. 78, etc. 


. 


Alter which he returned to England, leaving Scotland under the care of 


John de Segrave : and when he came to York, removed the courts of king's 


bench and exchequer, which had been there ſeven years, to their old place 


| in London, Walfing. - 


About Auguſt 15, by ſir John Monteith, his pretended friend, who 
ws bribed by the Engliſh, Buchanan. Mat. Weſt. 

* He was dragged at a horſe's tail, Auguſt 23, and his head ſet up on 
London Bridge, Mat, Weſt. 

* Of Scotland. Ibid. Walſing. p. 90. 

, dir. Nicholas Segrave. M. Weſt. | | : 

lle was charged with treaſon by fir John de Crombwell. Mat. V. eſt, 

* lhity of his peers girt with ſwords, offering to be bound body and 


bod, that he ſhould be forth-coming whenſoever the king ſhould require, 


or vas ſet at liberty, and reſtored to his poſſeflions, ſays Matthew of Weit- 
Ln, who calls him“ Unus de præſtantioribus militibus de regno.“ 

This old French word ſiguiſies to draw a ſtaff, As for the reaſon why 

F commiſſion was ſo called, it ſeems to be altogether unknown. Mr. 


tl 
nell gives this account of it from the Eveſham Chronicle. That Chro- 


| ce derives it from a certain inſtrument anciently belonging to ſhoemakers ; 


WMerewith they uſed to beat their apprentices, called a 'Trayle-baſton. | The 
| = in his return from Scotland, was told this ſtory concerning thoſe who 
Fetion having hired ſome of thoſe ruffians to beat another man, whom he 
a not meddle with himſelf, they cudgelled him very ſeverely: but he 

| 11 "Ms to know one of them found out who it was, that had hired —— ; 
155 -upon defiring them to ſpare him, he. promiſed them, if they wou ; 

the s many blows to him that had fet them at work, he would rewarc 

1 doubly; which they agreed to: accordingly, in their return, they met 
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The taking of Sterling finiſhed Edward's fourth expedition 


made it a trade to take money to beat other men. A certain wicked 


353 
As ſoon as Segrave came back he was taken into cuſtody and 
brought to his trial. The judges were at a loſs to paſs ſen- 


tence upon an affair, concerning which there was no law to 


direct them. However, after three days conſideration, they 
declared him worthy of death, adding in their ſentence, that 
it ſhould be in the King's power to pardon him. Edward was 
extremely offended at the boldneſs of the judges, who ſeem- 
ed to ſet bounds his prerogative, as if he could not exerciſe 
his clemency without their permiſſion, and gave them a ſevere 
reprimand. Nevertheleſs he pardoned Segrave, upon the in- 
terceſſion of certain lords, who offered to become ſureties for 
his good behaviours, | 

But this was not the only inſtance of Edward's ſeverity af- 
ter his return. He was informed that juſtice was adminiſter - 
ed throughout the whole kingdom with great negligence and 
partiality ; that the magiſtrates ſuffered themſelves to be brib- 
cd with preſents, and the rich were ſcreencd from the rigour 
of the laws, whilſt the poor were expoſed to the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of the great. So great a diſorder calling for a 
ipcedy and effectual redreſs, he gave an extraordinary com- 
mithon to judges, nominated by himſelf, to go into all the 
counties, and ſtrictly enquire concerning all offenders, of 
what rank ſoever they might be, and empowered them to exc- 
cute their ſentence upon the ſpot. This commiſſion was 
called Trail-bätonk, a word whoſe derivation is unknown, 
concerning which there are ſeveral conjectures, too long to 
be inſerted: it ſuffices to ſay, in order to give a notion of 
this extraordinary judicature, it was much the fame with 
What is ſtyled in France, Grand Jours. This feverity was 
a check to thoſe that thought to ſcreen themſelves from juſtice 
by their credit and riches, and ſerved at the ſame time to fill 
the King's coffers with the mulcts and fines of the guilty i. 

To theſe two inſtances of ſeverity he added a third, very 
proper to ſhew his intention that the laws ſhould be obſerved 
without regard to dignity or birth. Prince Edward his fon 
being perſuaded by Piers Gaveſton, one of his favourites, to 
commit ſome outrage againſt the biſhop of Cheſter &, he or- 
dered him to be publicly impriſoned, not ſuffering his rank to 
exempt him from juſtice. 

This proceeding would have doubtleſs been more agreeable 
to the Engliſh, if what he did ſhortly after had expreſſed 
the ſame moderation and the ſame regard for the people. 
Clement V. native of Bourdeaux, ſucceeding Boniface VIII. 
Edward thought he ſhould improve his intereſt with the new 
pope, to obtain a diſpenſation from the oath he had taken 
with regard to the two charters of liberties. The pope made 
no ſcruple to grant him that favour. He ſuppoſed, as it ap- 
peared in his bull, that the king was forced to take that oath, 
and that ſuppoſition, falſe as it was, ſeemed to him a ſufficient 
reaſon to abſolve him from the ſame, It is pretended Edward 
purchaſed this diſpenſation by a preſent of gold plate to the 
pope. The alarm cauſed by this ſtep in the kingdom was 
not groundleſs, fince it ſoon began to be perceived that the 
king aſſumed a greater. authority than was allowed by the 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm. Heeven affected to diſcover 
his intention, on an occaſion where it could not be miſtaken. 
Clement V. granted him a tenth upon the clergy for three 
years, reſerving one half to himſelf for the occafions of the 
holy ſee!. The parliament not being able to bear this ſhame- 
ful trade, which tended to impoveriſh the clergy without any 


with the man that firſt employed them, who aſking them whether they had 
done as he had ordered them, they anſwered, Ves; and that they were to 
receive as much more for the like butinets : ſo one of them, being a ſhoe- 
maker crying out, Trayle-baſton! they all fell upon him and cudgelled 1.1m 
twice as much as they did the other, At which ftory the king at firſt ſmiling, 
was reſolved to ſecure his people tor the future from ſuch malefactors, aid 
therefore iſſued out the aforeſaid commiſſion. Tyrrell, p. 160. The com- 
miſſion itſelf is in Rymer's Feed, toni. ii. 7. 960, and dated at Weſtminſter 
the 6th day of April. . 

i Theſe juſtices were in 2 manner the fame with the juſtices in eyre. 
Their office was to make inquiſition through the realm, by the verdict of 
ſubſtantial juries, upon mayors, ſheriffs, bailifts, eſchcators, and others, 
concerning extortion, bribery, and ſuch grievances, as intruſions in other 
mens lands, barretors, and breakers of the peace, etc. For the etymology 
of the word Trayle-baton, fee Spelman's Gloſſary. | 

* There was no biſhop of Cheſter till 1 540, when that ſee was erected by 
king Henry VIII. The perſon here meant was Walter de Langton biſhop 
of Litchficld and Coventry, Mat. Weſt, For Petrus, one of the biſhops of 
this ſee, removing it to Cheſter in 1075, it hence came to paſs that his ſuc- 
ceſſors were many times called biſhops of Cheſter. The outrage committed 
by the prince againſt the biſhop was, that he, together with Gaveiton and 
other Fi companions, had broke down the tences of the biſhop's park and 
killed his deer. Fabian. | : 

| The pope granted the king a tenth out of all the ecclefiaſtical benefices 
in England, for two years, towards the relief of the Holy Land, though it 
was diverted by the king for his own private occaſions. The pope alto re- 
ſerved to himſelf the firit fruits of all the benefices, which continued down 
to the reign of Henry VIII. who firſt annnexed them to the crown. But 


(ſays Mat. Weſtminſter) the pope was induced to this through the covet - 


ouineſs of the biſhops, who ſubmitted to this innovation, on condition are 
might enjoy one year's profits of all vacant bencfices in their gift. NI. 
Weſtm. Tyrrel. Sce Rymer's Feed. tom. ii. p. 1006, 1939, 1042, 151. 
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neceſſity, and to drain the kingdom of money, ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſed it, and forbid the collectors to levy the tenth. Ed- 
ward, regardleſs of the parliament, removed the prohibition 
by his own authority, and permitted the collectors to proceed. 
This arbitrary act immediately after the diſpenſation, made 
the Engliſh apprehenfive the King had formed a defign upon 
their liberties ; and their apprehenſions appeared but too well 
grounded. But if Edward had any ſuch intent, the troubles 
which ſuddenly broke out afreſh in Scotland prevented the 
execution, and rendered the pope's favour ineffectual. 

[1306] The Scots, though ſo often vanquiſhed and as often 

conſtrained to ſwear fealty to Edward, could not inure them- 
ſelves to his yoke. Robert Bruce, earl of Carric, was one of 
thoſe that thought they had moſt reaſon to complain : not 
only his father was excluded from the crown, but moreover 
Edward had now broke his word with him. He promiſed to 
place him on the throne in the room of Baliol, but made 
not the leaſt ſtep towards the performance of his promiſe. 
Nevertheleſs Robert all along ſerved him faithfully, both be- 
fore and after his father's death, flattering himſelf perhaps 
that he would one day accompliſh his promiſe. But his dif- 
courſe with Wallace, on the day of the battle of Falkirk, 
and the king's whole behaviour, convincing him that Edward 
had only his own ends in view, he entertained the generous 
deſign of exerting his endeavours to free his country from 
ſervitude. At the ſame time he thought of procuring the 
crown of Scotland for himſelf, to which he pretended to have 
a lawful title, notwithſtanding the ſentence againſt the ear] 
his father. John Comyn, ſirnamed the Red, another Scotch 
lord of great diſtinction in Scotland, but however of lets 
credit than Bruce, was, or ſeemed to be, in the fame ſenti— 
ments, and to have the intereſt of his country at heart. This 
conformity cauſed theſe two lords to communicate their 
thoughts to each other, after long ſounding one another, 
without daring to ſpeak their minds. At length both grow— 
ing bolder, they had ſeveral conferences together, wherein 
they agreed upon means to accompliſh their projects. Theſe 
conferences ended in an agreement containing theſe two ar- 
ticles : I. That they ſhould act in common to promote Ro— 
bert Bruce to the crown of Scotland. II. That in confidera- 
tion of Comyn's fervices, Bruce ſhould make over to him 
all his private patrimony, and appoint him his heutenant ge- 
neral. Theſe meaſures being taken, Robert came to Edward's 
court, where it was neceflary to gain certain Scotch lords, 
who were in the intereſt of that prince. 

[1309] Mean time, whether Comyn repented of what he had 
done or, as ſome affirm, had contrived this plot on purpoſe to 
enſnare Robert, he diſcovered the whole project to the king : 
it is ſaid he even ſent him the original agreement under both 
their hands and ſeals. The king immediately deſigned to 
apprehend Robert, but fearing to miſs of his accomplices, was 
contented with narrowly watching him. He hoped to make 
ſome freſh diſcoveries by means of Comyn, to whom Robert 
communicated by letters whatever he did at court. 'The 
king's deſign could not be ſo ſecret but it was perceived by 
the earl of Gomer m, an old friend of the family of Bruce, 
then at London. This carl knowing Robert was narrowly 
watched, and not daring by word ot mouth to diſcover ſo 
important a ſecret, ſent him a pair of ſpurs with ſome pieces 
of gold, as if he had borrowed them of him. Robert, who 
was endowed with great penetration, preſently tound there 
was ſome myſtery in this pretended reſtitution of his friend, and 
concluded he meant by it to adviſe him to make his eſcape. In 
this belief he immediately came to a reſolution, and executed 
it with ſuch addreſs and diligence, that it was impoffible to 
prevent him, and much more to overtake him. As he had 
communicated his thoughts only to Comyn, he did not doubt 
but he was betrayed by that treacherous friend. Accordingly, 
as ſoon as he came into Scotland, he repaired to Dumfries, 
where Comyn then was, and meeting him in the church of 
the Cordelicrs, ſtabbed him with his own hand ®. This bold 
ſtroke, added to the plot he had laid, expoſing him to the 
king's reſentment, he ſaw the neceſſity of openly declaring 


= Buchanan calls him Comitem Gomeræ, though (ſays Tyrrel) there was 
no ſuch earl then in England. Tyrrel, vol. iv. p. 168. | 

* January 29. M. Weſt. Buchanan ſays, as ſoon as he came into Scot- 
land, he accidentally met a meſſenger with letters from Comyn to the king 
ot England, which he ſeized, and in them found how he had adviſed him to 
put Bruce to death. Whereupon he rode to Dumfries, and ſhewing Comyn 
the letter, accuſed him of treachery ; but the other denying it, Bruce was fo 
exaſperated that he ſtabbed him in the belly. Lib. viii. 

o All tuch as were to be made knights, either by paternal ſucceſſion, or 
for their eſtates. Mat. Weſt, Upon this occaſion of the princes recciving 
the order of knighthood, the clergy and laity granted the king a thirtieth, 


and the merchants a twentieth, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. ii. p. 980, 987, 


988. The king his father at the ſame time gave him the dukedom of Guienne. 

? The following perſons were committed to ſeveral prifons in England: 
Alan earl of Monteth, the earl of Marr's fon and heir to Briſtol caſtle ; Pa- 
trick de Graham, Walter de Ruſhi, and Richard de Nicutfobe, to the Tower 
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himſelf, well knowing there was no ſafety for him but in tz. 
ſucceſs of his deſigns. Whereupon ſuch numbers flockeg 2 
him, that he was quickly in condition to go well attended 2 
Scone, where he was ſolemnly crowned. After which all by 
people in general ſided with him. N 27 
It was with extreme vexation that Edward perceived 
was miftaken, in imagining he had nothing more to do 5 
Scotland. He would not however give over his firſt def ” 
but to ſecure for the future the poſſeſſion of that kingdom 
he reſalyed to reduce it to ſuch a ſtate that there ſhow 
be no more danger of a revolt. Purſuant to this wy 
lution he ſent Audemar of Valence earl of Pembroke 110 
an army to prepare the way, whilſt he aſſembled all his foro 
at Carliſle. To render his expedition the more fignal 5 
knighted three hundred young gentlemen, who attended 1. 
prince his ſon, whom he was willing, on this occaſion, 
initiate in the art of war . | 
Mean time Robert made great progreſs in Scotland, ;.. 
took ſeveral places : he would have carricd his conqueſts fie 
ther, if the earl of Pembroke had not ſtopped his career. 
The earl entering Scotland, marched directly to Robert, wi, 
not thinking proper to retreat on this firſt occaſion, Wen 
meet him. The two armies engaging, Robert's was 
to the rout, But as his loſs was not great, he was willin 
venture a ſecond battle, where he had no better ſu 
Theſe two defeats obliging him to 


0 


put 
g to 
cceſs. 


quit the country, he 


withdrew to one of the Hebrides, where he lay concealed at | 


a relation's houſe, in expectation of a more favourable 


: June: 
ture. Shortly after, Edward entering the kingdom with 3 
numerous army, found the Scots in conſternation and their 


troops diſperted. So having no enemies to encounter, he 
ſent out detachments on all ſides to ſeize Bruce's ade. 


rents. Great numbers were taken, who all felt that Prince's 
feverityP. Three brothers of the new King loG their 
heads on the ſcaffold. His queen herſclf being ſent into 
England, was kept in cloſe confinement. Edward's age 


and vexation to ſee himſelf ſo often obliged to begin 
afreſh, rendered him ſo inexorable, that he hardly pardon- 
ed any one perſon. The biſhops of Glaſcow and St. 


Andrew's, who were taken with their coats of mail oper 
their habits, would have fallen a ſacrifice to his Vengeance 
0 3 


had not his fear of diſobliging the pope faved their lives, 


They were however ſent into England, and thrown in 
priſon 9, 


only by the heighth of the gallows on which he was hanoed, 
The countets of Buquhan, who had aſſiſted at Robert's cr9. 
nation“, was put into a wooden cage, and placed as a ridicy- 
lous fight to the people on the walls of Berwick caſtle, Niary 
her fiſter underwent the ſame fate at Roxborouch. ; 
a oO 

After Edward had thus taken vengeance on Robert“ 

adherents, who were ſo unfortunate as to fall into his hands, 


he ſpent the winter at Carliſle, where he ſummoned the lift 


parliament of his reign. The firſt buſineſs of this aflemb!;, 
was about means to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Scotland, by unit- 
ing that Kingdom to England. Edward was reſolved to kecy 
the Scots in awe, and even to ufe, for that purpoſe, the 
moſt rigorous methods. But the face of affairs was much 
altered in that country, before any fixed reſolution was 
taken. 

The parliament applied themſelves alſo with great (ili 
gence, to prevent the extortions of the court of Rome, which 
were ſtill continued with the ſame exceſs as before, notwith- 
ſtanding the meaſures taken to ſuppreſs them. Nay, fatuics 


were made, which might have eaſed this grievance, had they | 


been well exccuted. 


At this time it was, that the biſhop of Lichfield, high. 
treaſurer, cauſing the king to obſerve the aſcendant Piet 
Gaveſton, a debauched young man, had over the prince hs 
ſon, and the pernicious conſequences that might ſpring tion 
tuch a familiarity, Edward reſolved to apply an immediate 
remedy. To that end, with the advice of the parliament fil 
allembled, Gaveſton was banithed the realm, as a corrupter ot 


of London; Hugh Lovel and William de Murray de Sandford, to Windboe 
caſtle; Walter de Murry to Corf caſtle; the earl of Strathern to Rochelt 
caſtle; Thomas Randolf to Lincoln caſtle, etc. Robert Bruce's wife to Br 
ſtewick. And all the lands and eſtates of moſt of the other revolters Wet 
confiſcated. | | 
The former in the caſtle of Porcheſter in Hampſhire ; and the latter 18 
Wincheſter caſtle, It will perhaps not be unacceptable to the reader, 0 
know what allowance the king made the latter. To the biſhop, for #9 
expences, ſix pence a day. For a ſervant, three pence. For a bo), tres 
half pence. For a chaplain the ſame. See Rymer's Fœd. Tom. l. P. = 
This counteſs was ſiſter to the earl of Fife, (then abſent in Eagluc a 
whole office it was to crown the kings of Scotland. For which rea le 
being of a brave and manlike ſpirit, ſtole from her huſband with al his 1 
and cane and ſet the diadem upon Bruce's head at the abbey of Scar 
Palm-Sunday, March 25. Walſing. p. gi. He had becu crowned bel 
on February 2. M. Welt, | The 
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the young prince . Moreover the king was pleafed, that 
bis ſon thould promite with an oath never to recall him, and 
chat Gavelton thould car likewiſe never more to ſet foot 
in England. Upon that condition he allowed him a penfion 
of a hundred marks, to be paid out of the revenues of 
Guiennc“. | 

Notwithſtanding Edward's reſolution to diſable Scotland 
from ever recovering, the time of that kingdom's deliverance 
was at hand. God, who was pleated to chaſtiſe the Scots, 
had not decreed the utter deſtruction of that nation, which 
was reduced to the laſt extremity. Edward leaving Scotland, 


Bruce fallied out of his retreat, and effectually made uſe of 


the king's ablence, and the ſharpnels of the winter, which 


hindered the Englith troops from acting. He aflembled the 


remains of his diſperſed army, and reinforced them with freſh 
ſupplies, which the Scotch lords, exaſperated at Edward's 
ſererity, brought him from all quarters. With theſe troops 
he attacked the earl of Pembroke, who commanded in Scot- 
land, and obtained a fignal victory, wherein the Euglich ge- 
neral was made priſoner. Then he marcned againſt the earl 
of Gloceſter, who was at the head of another body, and 
obliged him to retreat to the caſtle of Aire, which he betieged, 
though without luccels. As he was matter of the field, and 
had none to oppole him, he eafily took ſeveral places, and 
cauſed them to be diſmantled; as well not to be obliged to 
leave garrilons, as to prevent the Engliſh from fortifying them 
hereatter. 

Edward, ſurprized at this unexpected revolution, and im— 
placably exaſperated againſt the Scots, reſolved to be ſignally 
ferenged of that nation. To that end, he ſummoncd all the 
vallals of the crown without exception, to meet him at Car- 
ile about the middle of the ſummer, on pain of forteiting 
their fees, His intention was to march into the heart of Scot- 
und, and deſtroy that kingdom from fea to ſea, as he had 
often threatened, But God permitted him not to execute ſo 
barbarous a purpoſe. He was hardly arrived at Carlifle, Where 
he had aſſembled the fineſt army England had ever ſeen, when 
he was ſeized by a diſtemper, which put an end to his days, 
and all his projects. As ſoon as he found himſelf ill, he knew 
he ſhould die; and whilft his mind was ſound, he fent tor 
prince Edward his cldeſt fon u, and earneſtly recommended to 
him three things: the firſt was, vigoroufly to proſecute the 
war with Scotland, till he had entirely tubdued the Scots. 
For that purpole, he adviſed. him, to carry along with him 
his bones at the head of the army, not at all queſtioning but 
that object would daunt the courage of the enemies he had ſo 
ofien vanquiſhed, The ſecond thing he recommended, was 


| to lend his heart to the Holy-Land, with thirty-two thouſand . 


pounds ſterling, which he had provided for the ſupport of the 
holy ſepulchre. The third was, never to recall Gaveſton. 
After theſe his laſt orders to his ſon, he cauſed himſelf to be 
carried by eaſy journies into Scotland, being defirous to die 


in a country he thrice conquered. In this manner he ad- 


vanced as far as the little town of Burgh, where his fick- 


| nels being increaſed by a dyſentery, he refigned his laſt breath 
en the 7th of July, 1307, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 


1 


age, having reigned. thirty-four years, ſeven months, and 
wegty days. His corps was carried to Waltham, and from 


| thence to Weſtminſter abbey, where it was done over with 
| Yux, and laid by Henry his father“. 


Thus lived and died Edward the firſt of that name fince 


the Norman conqueſt, and the fourth ſince Egbert. This 


* The ordinance for his baniſhment bears date February 26, at Lauretolt, 
(or Lanercoſt) in Cumberland, Rymer's Feed. Toi ii. p. 1043. 
This year the king ſettled upon his fon Thomas ten thouſand marks; 


upon his fon Edmund ſeven thouſand marks, in linds and rent, And 


| 0 his daughter Eleanor, he gave tor her portion ten thoufand marks, nd 
"thouſand marks tor cloaths, to be paid in ſeven years.  Rymcet's Feed, 
om. u. Ds 1019. 


hom he had ſent into England, in order to go over and contummate 


I h; a 6 14 —— 4+ 5 
| Marmage with Iſabella of France. Ibid. 


* T 3 . © 00-2 . . : 5 4 4 
Upon the Sands in Cumberland, to diſtinguiſh it from Burg upon Sta— 
more in Weſtmoreland The memory of Kdward's death had been. pre- 


Wor, 4 1 s 9 5 
ed by tome great itones rolled upon the place; but in 1685, there was 
ted a ſquare pillar nine yards and a half high. On the welt ſide is this 


un 


| ripton; „ Memoriz æterne Edwardi I. Regis Augliæ longe clariſſimi, 
Ein belli apparatu contra Scotos occupatus, hic 18 Catltris obiit 7 Juli, 
4 . ID. 1307,” 
was 5 x : . 8 = Wa 
It 1 is ct up by John Aglionby, I. C. at the charge ot Henry Howard 
ke ot Norfolk, and made by Thomas Langitone. Camden, WR 
And buried October 18. (Mat, Weſt. p. 458.) on the north fide of tne 
Urine at I . a 2. EG 3 J 
| a ne ot St. Edward. His tepulchre is compoſed of tive grey marbies, two 
. ; * 4 JO * _ — * 271 171 23 
| | © lides, two at the ends, and u fifth covers it, upon the north fide where» 
10 * . » x AE ARE 5 . x0 97 x4 V 
I 171 pencilled theſe words: EDWARDVS PRIMVs SCOTORVM 
49 SLEVS HIC EST. I 308. PACTY VI SE RVA; 4 
5 Ween Eleanor died, as 15 related above, note, the 28th of Novembet 
| Ay at Richard de Weſton's houſe at Hardeby. At the places where her 
Y 15 5 Wn — w \ * 
tanta ene Geddington, Northampton, Stony-otrattord, mg 
dt. Alb: alt! = Wr Her bowels were buried 1h tne 
le ans, Waltham, and Charing, Her bowels were buried in the 
= at Lincolu, where the king erected a Cenotaph for acts ON Wale! 
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prince had, doubtleſs, very noble qualities, and particularly 
great valour and prudence. He knew how to matter his pad- 
tions, and return to the right way when he had firaved from 
it; a quality never to be ſutficiently commended in a fovercion. 
When we compare him with his father, his grandfather and 
his own {on his lucceſſor, ve find he far excelled them all. 
This compariſon, which one can hardly help making, has 
been ſo much to his advantage, that the Engliſh hiftorians« 
have uſed the ſtrongeſt expreſſions in his encomium, and 
would have him pats for the greateſt prince of his age. A 
famous writer has not {crupled to lay, That God had 
** pitched his tabernacle in the breaſt of that monarch.” But 
his whole conduct, with regard to Scotland, docs not give of 
him ſo advantageous an idea. However, without cx mining 
too cloſely the expreſſions uſed by the hiftorians in his Praite, 
it may be ſaid, he was a great king, and that Eog land re 
ceived confiderable advantages from his adminittation. The 
kingdom, weakened by the ill mannocment- of the two bre 
ceding kings, was rettored to its former folcndor, the 
abilities of this prince, who knew how to nike hinelf b. 

loved and reſpected by his ſubjects, as well as drentad by hi 
neighbours. The conqueſt of Wales, in vain attempted by 


&Y 


pred 
his predeceffors, added a great luſtre to his reign, and was 
— . . . — 7 A» » oy : 1 
very benetictal to his kingdom. That of Scotland would no 
doubt have gained him more honour, ha it been cntively 


* . . 3 d a 4 
inihed, ſince the Scotch hiſtorizns would have ſpoken 


him in different terms from what they have done, if at the 


time of their writing they had been Euglich. 

He was very perſonable; and taller than the generality of 
men by the head. His hair was black, and curled naturally, 
and his eyes of the fame colour, frarkled with uncommon 
vivacity. He would have been perfectly well ſhaped, if his 
legs, which were a little too long, had been in proportion to 
the reſt of his. body. Hence he had the firmame of Lone - 
Shanks, He joined to his hodily Perfections a folid judgment, 
a. great penetration, and a prugtent conduct, K hich very rarely 
tufiercd him to make a falſe ſtep.  Befides this he had brin- 
eiples of juſtice, honour, and hopeſte, which e 
Irom countenancing vice, not only in his moſt intimate 


courticrs, but even in his on ſon. Morcover he 
exemplary chaſtity, a virtue very feldom found 
princes. All theſe noble qualities bred ih the hearts of Bis 
ſubjects, a love and eſteem, which did not a little contribute 
to the rendering his reign peacecable at home, whilſt his aris 
were employed abroad. As for the affair of Scotland, it may 
be ſaid to procure niore honour than real advantages to Hug 


land, fince after torrents of blood ſpilt in that quarrel, tho 
Engliſh were conſtrained in the end to relinquiſh their project, 

Edward had by Eleanor of Cittile his firſt wife four ſons 
and nine daughters). Edward II. his ſucceſſor was the only 
lon that ſurvived him. Eleanor his cldeſt daughter was 
contracted to Alphonſus king of Arragon ; but that prince dy- 
ing before conſummation, ſhe was given to Henry duke of 
Bar. Joanna, firnamed of Acres, the place of her nativity, 
was betrothed to Hartman, ſon of the emperor Rodolphus J. 
but the death of the young prince preventing their union, {he 
married Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloceſter, and after his 


death, Ralph de Monthermer*. Margaret was wife of John, 


duke of Brabant: Elizabeth of John carl of Holland, and 
afterwards of Humphry Bohun cart of Hereford b. Berengu— 
ella, Alice, Blanche, and Beatrix, died young, or un- 
married. 


riptic 
in Weſtminſter abbey, at the feet of Henry III. under a tomb of gra; 
marble, having on the north ide the arms of England and Leon and gon. 
thicu, with her figure -as large as life. It is oblervable, that queen Elen- 
nor bore quarterly, Gules, a- cattle or: and. argent, a lion rampant purcle, 
which were the arms of Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile and Leon her father, 
and quartered by hun, and were the firit two coas that were born quarterly 
in one ſhield, which our king Edward III. neut imitatech when he quartered 
France and England. Theſe arms with thoſe of Ponthieu, viz. Or, three 
Bentlets Azure, within a Border, Gules, arc corved- in ſtone in-Jeveral places 
on the crois erected to her memory near Northampton. Samdford's Genen. 
p. 129. 

- John, Henry, and Alphonſus, died young. 

t He was a ſervant of her firſt huſband, The martiage being done, (in 
1296, without the knowledge of her father, this Ralph was committed to 
priſon, and all thoſe lands and caſtles formerly made over to the cart Gil- 
bert, aud countels Joanna, ſeized into the king's hands. But by the media— 
tion of Anthony Bec biſhop of Durham, peace was made betwixt ihe king 
and his daughter, and her new huſband, and his lands reſtored. Not long 
after Ralph was tummoned to parliament by the title of earl of Gloceſter and 
Hereford which he enjoyed till his fon-in-law, Gilbert de Clare, came of age. 
Afterwards in all parliaments he was ſummoned as lord Monthermer, By 
the ſaid Joanna he had two fons, Thomas and Edward, Sir Thomas de 
Monthermer had an only daughter Margaret, wife of Jolm Montague cart 
of Saliſbury, from whom the preſent duke of Montague, the earts of Man- 
cheſter and Sandwich, and the baron of Halifax derive their original. Sand. 
ford's Geneal, p. 142. ATE: | 

b Mary was a num at Ambreſbury, See Rymer's Fed. Tom, Ii. in [vel al 
places. 


is placed her figure of gilt copper, with an inſeription. Her body lies 
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Edward had two ſons and one daughter by Margaret of 
France his ſecond wife, whom he married in the ſixtieth year 
of his age, though ſhe was but eighteen years old. Thomas 
[de Brotherton ©] the eldeſt, was earl of Norfolk, and Mar- 
ſhal of England. Edmund bore the title of earl of Kent“. 
Eleanor the daughter © was to have married Otho earl of Bur- 
gundy, but ſhe died in her childhood, 

We have an uninterrupted ſeries of all the parliaments held 
in England, from the 22d year of this reignf. The conſti- 
tution of theſe aſſemblies, ſuch as it is at this day, was ſo 
well ſettled in this reign, that there was an additional law 
made to the great charter, whereby it was enacted, that no 
tax ſhould be levied upon the people without the conſent of 
the commons, 

It may be further obſerved, that in this reign the title of 
Baron, which was common to ail that held lands of the 
crown, was confined to thoſe whom the king ſummoned to 
parliament. | 


THE reader is to obſerve, that the hiſtory of the royal 
revenue in the foregoing coin-notes, is all matter of fact, 
taken from the Revenue Rolls and other records, and con- 
firmed by numberleſs inſtances by Mr. Madox, in his Hiſtory 
of the Exchequer. Theſe rolls (which are kept in the 
Pipe-Office, and called the Great Rolls) of all the records 
in the exchequer, juſtly challenge the pre-eminence, not be- 
ing inferior even to Domes-day itſelf. From the very firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the exchequer it was ufual every year to 
make a Great Roll, containing an exact account of all the 
foregoing branches of the royal revenue, as arifing in each 
county. The Great Rolls of moſt of the years of Henry II. 
Richard I. and John, arc in being, and, as appears by Ma- 
dox, might be of admirable uſe to the Engliſh hiſtorian and 
antiquary. The moſt ancient of thefe records is the Great 
Roll, (commonly ſaid to be) of the fitth year of king Ste- 
phen. A famous monument of antiquity, (ſays Madox) whe- 
ther we confider the hand-writing, or the contents. This 
Great Roll (or rather bundle) conſiſts of ſixteen large rolls, 
writ on both ſides, of about four foot long, (one with another, 
for they are not of an equal length) and a foot broad. This 
Great Roll, Mr. Madox proves to belong to ſome year of Hen- 
ry I. Prynn ſays expreſly the eighteenth. In order to fee the 
nature of theſe rolls in general, I ſhall add here a few inſtan— 
ces, relating to the ſeveral branches of the royal revenue. 
N. B. r. c. ſignifies “ reddit compotum” (i. e. accounts for.) 


% W. de Mandevill come Eſſe x debet Cl. pro relevio ſuo.“ 


M. Rot. 2 Hen. III, Rot. 7. Petrus de Brus r. c. de c. l. 
% pro relevio ſuo de baronia quw fuit patris ſui. In the I. et. 
«© q. e.“ (that is, in theſauro liberavit et quietus eſt) Mag. 
Rot. 6. Hen. III. Rot. 11. Odo de dammartin r. c. de D 
* marcis pro habenda cuſtodia filii et terræ Hugonis Pincer- 
n: In theſauro ce marcas et debet c ec marcas.” Mag. 
Rot. 28 Hen. II. Ricardus Baſſet et Albericus de Ver. r, c. 
„ dc Firmo de Sudreia, et de Grentebrugeſcira et de Hunte- 
doneſcira: in theſauro cc cc & xIII I. & XII XII d. ad 
© penfum.” M. Rot. 5. Stephen. Rot. 4. Hamo de Sancto 
Claro r. c. de Firma Civitas Coleſtræ. In theſauro xxxv1111l. 
„ & XIVS. & XI d. et debet XXIII s. and xd. Bl.“ M. Rot. 
5. Steph. Rot 14. Burgenſes de Carlio r. c. x Marcis pro 
* libertatibus ſuis habendis.” M. Rot. 5 Rich. I. Rot. 5. 
Felicia de Winterburn debet tertiam partem de perquiſito 
«© de xv Marcis pro juſticiando Willielmo de Winterburn 
quod reddat ei xv marcas.” M. Rot. 10 Joh. Rot. Wal- 
6 terus de Canccio-r. c. de xv l. ut ducat ad velle ſuum.“ 
M. Rot. 5 Steph. Rot. 3. Lucia Comitiſſa Ceſtriæ debet D. 
* marcas, ne capiat virum infra v annos.” Ibid. Rot. 12. 
Uxor Hugonis de Nevill dat domino regi ducentas gallinas, 
eoquod poſſit jacere una nocte cum domino ſuo Hugone 
de Nevill.“ Rot. Fin. 6. Joh. M. 8. d. Adam de Tin- 
dal debet x marcas pro habenda ſeiſina Boſi de Langel, 
“ qui appellatur wivetelia cum pertinentiis.“ Mag. Rot. 10 
J. Rot. 7. Northumb. Mo vir emm debet Lxs. quia re- 


e 


5. 


** 


CC 


„ traxit ſe de Duello ſuo die quo debuit pugnare.“ M. Rot. 


21 Hen. 11; Rot.- 5. 

| I ſhall proceed now to ſhow the ſtate of the exchequer, 
from the end of the reign of king John, to the end of the 
reign of king Edward II. called by Mr. Madox the ſecond pe- 
riod ; as from William the Conqueror, to king John's ſigning 
the Magna Charta, is, by him called the firſt period. It may 
be obſerved, that at the beginning of the ſecond period, and 
for ſome time afterwards, the exchequer continued in much 
the fame ſtate it was in during the firit ; bating the change 


made by the ſeparation of common pleas, from the king's 


© A ſmall village in Yorkſhire, where he was born June 1, 1300, Sand- 
ford. 


He was born at Woodſtock, Auguſt 5, 1301. 


3 Mat. Weſtm. 


of their liberties, if they deſired the ſame. 
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court, and it, (mentioned in a note, p. 287.) It was a5}... 
fore, a great and ſolemn court, trequented by the kin," 
great officers, and guided for the moſt part by the ancien 
rules, aſſizes and cuſtoms. But before the end of Henry II I 
reign, it tell in great meaſure from its ancient grandcur, xy, 
from thenceforward, continued in a ſtate of declenſion; into. 
much that about the end of the ſecond period, it was in nu 
ny reſpects different from what it had been in former ages 
This will appear, by comparing the ſtate of the exche que, 
during the firſt period, with the ſtate of it, during the latts, 
part of the ſecond. In the king's exchequer there til} z. 
mained the diſtinſtion of the two notable terms of the veg. 
called the Duo Saccaria, (ſee coin-note.) Beſides the fins 
cipal exchequer, there were ſeveral inferior receipts or t:.. 
ſuries, that were called by that name. There were exc... 
quers at Durham, Cheſter, Carliſle, Berwick, and Caernaryc. 
at which laſt, the king had his chamberlain, and treaſures. 
and the writ of ſummonce was there uſed for levying t.. 
king's debts, ariſing in thoſe parts. The principal cc)... 
quer, when mentioned with any of theſe, was diſtinguiſh. 
by Saccarium de Londonia Weſtmonaſterii, and with ele. 
rence to the exchequer of the Jews, Magnum Saccariy;. 


The principal times of ſeſſion were the two terms of Hus. 


ter and St. Michael. At which times the proceſs that i{,., 
pro rege was returnable, and many acts became neceſſary n 
be done there, in conſequence thercof. The excheqguer iy; 
alſo holden during the other two law terms of St. Hilary, and 
of the Trinity. But it ſeemeth, that the treafurer and he. 
rons ſometimes fat, if there was occaſion, at other times not 


compriſed within the four terms, and ſometimes on Sunday; 


The day of the liberate. was counted the time of their ile. 
In the archieve of Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge, then 
is a manuſcript calendar for the uſe of the auditors comnorg. 
rum, and others, reſiding at the exchequer. It is in a band o 
about the time of Edward II. or III. Though the exclicour 
was generally held at Weſtminſter, during the ſecond period, 
yet it was ſometimes by the King's ſpecial command let 
elſewhere. As in the firſt, fo alſo in the ſecond period, the 
king, it he pleaſed, ſat and acted in perſon at the exchecu: 
king Henry III. did fo frequently. From the moſt anch: 
times, the perſons employed at the king's exchequer, en g. 
ed ſeveral privileges. The records of the firſt period, relat: 
ing to this ſubject, are not ſo clear and full as thoſe of the} 
ſecond. Theſe records mention the privilege of implending, 
and being impleaded in the exchequer only : freedom from 
toll, for things bought for their own uſe : freedom from {ir 
to county-courts, hundred-courts, &c. and other privileges. 
It is alſo to be underſtood, that ſeveral of the refidents ar the 
exchequer had privileges for their clerks and men. Then 
was allo a fort of privilege allowed to perſons, who were fei. 
ters or accomptants at the exchequer; namely, it they we: 
to appear in any inferior court or place upon a certain di, 
in caſe they were that day attending at the exchequer, 
were not to be put in default below. The exchequer wis 
court greatly concerned in the conſervation of the pretuc: 
tives, as well as the revenue of the crown. It was the cite 
of the treaſurer and barons, and the king's council ot it. 
exchequer, to ſee that the rights of the crown were not inva- 
ed by tuch as claimed liberties or exemptions ; and to allo, 
or diſallow, of ſuch liberties as reaſon and juſtice ſhould f. 
quire. It is true this had ſome relation to the regal revenue, 
inatmuch as men were wont to be puniſhed by amercemers, 
ſeizures, fines, for undue uſurpations of liberties, and wei 
obliged or induced to fine for confirmation or improve" 


— 


However, m1] 
affairs of this nature were wont to be examined and tegade 
at the exchequer, and therein great care was taken 10 f. 
ſerve the rights of the crown inviolate. Upon this grobne, 
probably, it became the uſual method for charters oi liv" 
ties to be read and inrolled at the exchequer. So that cc 
monly, when the king granted or confirmed liberties by 
letters patent, a cloſe writ directed to the treaſurer and bac, 


P 
} 


was wont to iſſue, reciting the ſubſtance of ſuch grant © 


the king's records. 

before the king, of the court of common bench, and 0 l. 

juſtices in eyre were brought, to be laid up in the tie 

where they ſtill remain, under the cuftody of the treat 

and chamberlains of the exchequer. Secondly, 0: the pe 
a 

Born at Wincheſter, May 6, 1306. Id. p. 454 


Perus 


See Notitia Parliamentaria by Brown Willis Eſq. and Mr. 7 
Brevia Parliamentaria, 
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ſons that ſat and acted in the exchequer, during the ſecond 
riod. The king's chief juſticiary continued at firſt to pre- 
de and act as he had before uſed to do. Afterwards, 
when he ceaſed to preſide there, the power of the treaſurer 
"creaſed. Then, the affairs were guided by the treaſurer 
and barons of the exchequer. To them may be added the 
king's council, whom we otten find acting both in the ſupe- 
nor court, and in the exchequer; and that men were fome- 
| times ſummoned to appear betore the king's council there, on 
ſet days. The next perſon was the trealurer., King Henry 
III. by his charter, granted his treaſury of the exchequer of 
: England, to Walter Mauclerc, biſhop of Carliſle, to hold 
during life. Some perſons have been inclined to think, the 


E ,fice of the king's treaſurer, (as we now call it, treaſurer of 


England) and that of treaſurer of the exchequer, were in two 
dittinct offices. But in numberleſs inſtances, the treaſurers 
during the reigns of Henry III. Edward I. and II. are ſtiled 
ſometimes the king's treaſurer, and ſometimes treaſurer of the 
exchequer. It does not appear, what appointment the trea— 
| furer in the moſt ancient times received of the king. In the 
ieign of Henry III. the yearly ſalary was c marks. The 
ame falary was paid to John Bithop of Ely, treaſurer 25 Ed. 
. But at that time, the King uſed to make other proviſion 


preferment; and fo likewiſe for the chancellors, and other 
| officers, who were egcleſiaſtical perſons. Sometimes there was 
at the exchequer an officer, called the treaſurer's lieutenant, 
He acted in the treaſurer's abſence, or if no treaſurer, execut- 
ed the treaſurer's office, and was in effect the treafurer's de- 
| puty, or vice-treaſurer ; Locum tenens, ſignifying a deputy, 
W or a perſon that acts in another's ſtead. There were heute- 

| nants to ſeveral other officers, as to the king's chancellor, 

earl marſhal, ſheriffs, etc. After the trealurer, came the chan- 

cellor, who ſeems to have been appointed to be a check upon 

| the treaſurer. He took an oath upon entering into his office 

to this effect: That he would well and truly ſerve the king, 

in his office of chancellor of the exchequer : that he would 
„well and truly do, what appertained to his office: that he 
| © would diſpatch the king's buſineſs before all other: and 
„ that he would ſeal with the exchequer ſeal, no judicial 
J writ of any other court befides the exchequer z whilſt the 
„ chancery (or chancellor) was within twenty miles of the 
| © place where the exchequer was holden.” Lib. Rub. Scac. 
p. 14. The reſt of the perſons that ſat in the exchequer, 
were the barons, who were appointed by the king in the fol— 
loving manner: “Rex omnibus ad quos, etc. Sciatis nos 
conceſſiſſe dilecto et fideli noſtro magiſtro Alexandro de 
| © Swereford theſaurario Sancti Pauli Londoniæ, quadraginta 
* marcas fingulis annis percipicndas ad ſaccarium noſtrum 
ad ſe ſuſtentandum in ſervitio noſtro ad ſaccarium ubi re- 
ſidet per præceptum noſtrum, donec ei aliter provideri— 
* mus. In cujus rei teſtimonium, etc. Teſte rege apud 


„ Weſtm. 212 dic Octobris.“ Pat. 18. Hen. III. M. 2. Again, 


a * 


— 


EF © dilectum et fidelem ſuum Johannem de Cobcham, baronem 


ſuuem ejuſdem ſaccarii; ita quod officium baronis ibidem 
exerceat quamdiu fibi placuerit : Et ideo mandat eiſdem, 
quod ipſum Johannem in baronem cjuſdem ſcaccarii ad hoc 
admittant in forma prædicta. T. meipſo apud Weſtm. 8 
die Juni, anno regni quarto.“ Trin. Com. 4 Ed. I. Rot. 
8. b. The next coin- note, (which concludes this ſubject) 
will treat of, 1. the buſineſs. 2. The accompts. 3. The 
ollcers of the exchequer, during the ſecond period. 
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. Edward I. is ſuppoſed to be the firſt of our kings that per- 
ct) fixed the ſtandard of our coin. In the third year of his 
een ſays an old leidger book of the abbey of St. Edmunſbu- 
che matter was thus ordered by Gregory Rockley, then 
gor of London, and mint-maſter : that in a pound of mo- 
there ſhould be eleven ounces two-pence farthing, pure 
Jeb ilver, and only ſeventeen-pence half-penny farthing allay ; 
ad this pound was to weigh twenty thillings and three-pence 
account, each ounce, twenty pence, and every penny, 
enty.four grains and a half. In 28 Edw. I. an indented 
Wabpiece of the goodneſs of old ſterling, was lodged in the 
© <quer, and every pound weight of troy of {ſuch filver 
aug er at twenty ſhillings throe-ponee; ale Bar 
| ue of the ſilver in the coin was one ſhilling cight 


| for the treaſurers by ſome beneficial grant, or eccleſiaſtical 


Rex mandat Baronibus de Saccario ſuo quod conſtituit 
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pence farthing an ounce. This king ſent for foreign mint- 
maſters, (namely, William de Furnemire and others from 
Marſeilles, and one Freſcobald, and his companions from 
Florence) in the eighteenth year of his reign, to inform him 
of the manner of making and forging money, which is ſaid to 
be thus: firſt, the filver was caſt from the melting-pot into 
long bars; thoſe bars were cut with ſhares into ſquare pieces 
of exact weights; then with the tongs and hammer they were 
torged into a round ſhape, after which they were blanched 
or made white by boiling, and afterwards ſtamped with a 
hammer to make them perfect money. For the coining his 
money, (as it is reported in the additions to the Red Book of 
the exchequer, which are not of equal credit with the book 
ittelt) the mint-maſters had thirty furnaces at London, eight 
at Canterbury, (betides three the archbithop had there) twelve 
at Briſtol, twelve at York, and more in other great towns, 
in all which places the ſame hammered money ot filver, ſup- 
plied by the king's changers, who, according to certain rates, 
preteribed them, took in the chipped, rounded and counter- 
ieited monies to be recoined, bought gold and filver of the 
merchants to be fabricated into new monies ; at the ſame time 
it was ordained, * Quod proclametur per totum regnum 
quod nulla fiat tonſura de nova moneta {ub periculo vite ct 
„ membrorum, et emiſſionis omnium terrarum et tenements- 
rum,” etc. And this hammered money continued through 
all the reigns of ſucceeding kings and queens, till about the 


cc 


year 1663. There are no indentures with the mint-maſtors, 


by which one can certainly judge of the proportion of the ſine- 
neſs and allay, to be obſerved in the fabrication of the mo— 
nies. ;ti]] the reign of Edward III. as will be ſeen-hereatter. 
The fize of the coin was not, probably, altered by Edward I. 
the penny being ſuppoſed to have been the only current mo— 
ney of England. This prince was the firſt that uſed Domi- 
nus Hiberniz conſtantly upon his money, which was never 
wanting in his, nor in Edward It's, nor in Edward III's coins, 
but was afterwards left out, nor is there any more mention of 
Ireland upon the filver money till Henry VIII. He likewiſe 


left out the ſcepter, which appears no more upon the mall. 


money till Henry VIII. nor upon the large till queen Fliza- 
beth's crown and halt-crown, and the name of the mint maſ- 
ter on the reverſe, inſtead of which he put the place of min- 


tage. He was hkewilc the firſt that forbid the uſe of broken 


money. But it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the money of this 


king from Edward II. becauſe the face, ſtyle, weight, and re— 


(Yi! 
= fol 


verſe arc alike.” But a learned antiquary, (the archbiſhop of 


York) atcribes thoſe with the three firſt letters, ED. to Ed- 
ward I. becauſe of the plenty thercof, for Edward I. is known 
to have coined much more money than his ton, and allo 
from the mintage at Dublin, ſet up by this Edward, which 


has always EDW. From whence it is to be concluded that all - 


belong to him that have this inſeription: EDW. R. ANG. 
DNS. HYB. The king full-faced, and. crowned with an 
open crown of three Fleur-de-lis, with two rays, or lefler 
flowers, not raiſed ſo high; the croſs compoſed of a fingle 
line, pretty broad, and continued to the outer rim; three 
pellets in each quarter, circumſcribed with the place of col- 
nage, viz. London, Canterbury, (ſee fig. 1.) VILLA 
KINGESTON, Durham, Newcaſtle, Berwick, Lincoln, 
Exeter, Briſtol, VILLA, SCI. EDMVNDI. Likewiſe his 


Iriſh money, the head in a triangle, CIVITAS. DUB- 


LINIE. (ſee fig. 2.) Alſo Waterford and Cork, which 
ſhows there was more than one mint in Ireland. He 1s re- 
ported, (but ſays Nicholſon, falfely) to have ordered the 
minting of groats. J. Speed pretends to give a cut of one, 
but he is ſuppoſed to be nuſtaken. The moſt remarkable 
corruptions of the coin are found in ancient records to be in 
this reign, when there was imported a fort of light money, 
with a mitre, another with a hon, a third of coppcr blanch- 
ed, to reſemble the money of England, a fourth hke that 


of king Edward, a fifth plated, known by the names of Cro- 
cards, Pollards, Staldings, Eagles, Leonines, and Stcepings, 


And the merchants to avoid the ſearch at Dover and Sand- 
wich, conccaled the parcels in bails of cloth, and brought 
them in by other ports. Les queux choſes fi elles fuiffent 
£ long tems ſoefferts, (ſays the Red Book) elles mettereynt 
«© ja monye d' Anglitere a rienk.“ And the chiefeſt remedies 
then applied were: 1. To ery down all moncy that wis 
not of England, Ireland, or Scotland. 2. That fuchs 
arrived from beyond ſeas, ſhould ſhow the money they 
brought with them to the king's officers. 3. And not to hice 
it in fardels, upon pain of forteiture, 4. Thar the light and 
clipt money, might be bored through without contradictions 
5. And that the ſame ſhould be received and paid by weight, 
at a certain rate, and that the perſons having ſuch money, 
ſhould bring it to the king's changers, who as well as the 
maſters 
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maſters. of the mint, had ſeveral offices erected in divers 
parts of the kingdom, whoſe principal buſineſs was to buy 
in the filver of the bad money, “ Que les Pollards et 
„ Crockards ct les autres mauvaiſes monies contrefaits ſeront 


«© tbatucs.” And there was a writ, then directed to the 
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ſheriffs, to prohibit the importation of clipt or counter;-;, 
monies, and the uſe thereof in merchandizing or negotiatin, 
under ſevere penalties, and commanding thoſe that had RY 
money to bore it thorough, and to bring it to the K 
change to be new coined, | — 


IO. EDWARD II. ſirnamed of CAERNARVON. 


FI HE reign of Edward I. had been a glorious and trium- 

1 phant reign for England. The principality of Wales 
was united to the crown. Scotland, thrice ſubdued, was upon 
the point of being conquered a fourch time, the Engliſh army 
having entered the frontiers. There were no more factions 
in the kingdom. Diſcord was banithed, and a good harmony 
eſtabliſhed between the ſovereign and the people. All this 
ſeemed to make ample amends tor the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
crown beyond ſea, in the reigns of John and Henry III. 
not ſo much by the weakneſs of the Engliſh as the pufillani- 
mity of thoſe two princes. Edward of Caernarvon's age, 
who, when he mounted the throne, was in his twenty-third 
vear, his noble ſtature, good mein, majeſtic preſence, joined 
to the advantage of being born of a father fo univerfally 
cltcemed, gave the Engliſh freſh hopes. As never did prince 
come to the crown in more favourable circumſtances, ſo 
never was prince received with a more general joy and greater 
applauſe. It even ſcemed, that the extraordinary ſatisfaction 
ſhown by the people on this occaſion, was ſomewhat injuri— 
ous to the glory of the deceaſed king*, 


This prince's firſt ſtep, a few days after the death of his 


father, blaſted all- theſe pleaſing hopes, and turned the na- 
tion's joy into mourning. He had not yet done the laſt offices 
to the great prince to whom he owed his birth, when forget- 
ting his oath concerning Gaveſton, he recalled that favourite. 
e did not ſo much as ſtay for his return, but made him in 
an inſtant the richeſt man in the kingdom. He created him 
car} of Cornwal 5, and gave him the lands fallen to the crown 
by the death of the late carl, fon of Richard king of the Ro- 
mans b. His impaticnce to load with favors a man who had 
been juſt driven from him, as the corrupter of his youth, 
plainly diſcovered to what height his paſſion was grown, and 
how. much the conſequences were to be dreaded. But this 
was not all the effect it produced. The Englith began to have 
a diſadvantageous idea of their new king, and at the fame 
time to think of means to curb the impetuous heat of a prince, 
who gave ſo juſt an occafion of fear. For not content with be- 
ginning his reign with the breach of his late oath to his fa- 
ther, in recalling a favourite deſpiſed by all the world, he had 
loaded him with benefits, and immediately after his return pre- 
ſonred him with the He of Man. But this was not the only 
or Chief cauſc of the diſcontent of the Engliſh lords. They 
could not ſee, without extreme grief, ſuch a man as Gaveſton 
diſpoſe at pleaſure of all the offices of the kingdom, and be- 
conc abſolute maſter of the adminiſtration of affairs, which 
the king wholly left to his management. It ſeemed that Ed- 
ward defired to be king, only to have it in his power to ſhower 
down his favors on Gaveſton. 
him, as a lover would his miſtreſs, he concerned himſelf with 
nothing, but daily to deviſe new means to procure him ſome 
ſarisfaction. In ſhort, giving himſelf up entirely to his gui- 


dance, he let him act as king, whilſt himſelf gloried in be- 


ing his ſubject or ſlave. A more exceſſive paſſion was never 
known. Accordingly pcople ſcrupled not to ſay publicly, 
the king was bewitched. 

Tf a woman had been thus enamoured of Gaveſton, it 
would not have been thought very ſtrange, ſince he wanted 
0 qualification to recommend him to the favour. of the fair 
ſex. He had a beautiful face without any defect. His ſhape 
foe and caſy, his air noble and grand, in all the exerciſes of 
the body he was diſtinguiſhed for his extraordinary addreſs. 
One could not help admiring his wit, and his ſharp and quick 
repartees, peculiar to the Gaſcons, among whom he was 
Porn. To all this ſome add an uncommon valour. If he 
had been leſs beloved by the king, he would have made a 
more laſting, though not ſo conſiderable, a fortune; but the 

The patent or order for creating him ear] of Cornwal, bears date Auguſt 
C, at Dumfries. Rymer's Fœd. Tom. iii. p. 4. 

And the wardſhüp of the perſon and eitate of Gilbert earl of Gloceſter. 
How advantageous the wardthip of ſuch a perfon and eſtate was in theſe days, 
may be gathered from Simon de Montfort fining in ten thouſand marks to 
have the cuſtody of the lands and heir of Gilbert de Untranville in 31 of 

The marriage was celebrated Jan. 25, There were preſent the kings of 
France, Navaire, Almain, and Sicily, with queen Mary of France, Mar- 
'garet dowager of England, and the queen of Navarre, Iſabella was but be- 
191 nN! welve and thirtech years 01 Age. \W alſing. 
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Wholly intent upon pleaſing 


affection of his prince inſpired him with a pride which Novel 
his deſtruction. He would govern the ſtate with an abfolur, 
ſway, without ſharing his power with any perſon Witte 
hardly vouchſafing ſo much as to uſe the king's name. Bs 
external accompliſhments, which thone with great luſtre. 
rendered him fo proud and infolent, that he thought him, 
above all the great men, though by his vices and deba uchert: 
he degraded himſelf below the very mcanefl, The c. 


means he uſed to gain Edward's affection, was a blind 80 
deſcenſion to his defires, without examining whether Be 
were virtuous or vicious. When once he camc to Rave as 
influence over him, his only care was to indulge hin 5 
pleaſures, to which that prince was too much ac, 
What then could be expected from rhe ſtrict union o. 5 
fuch perſons, but a {ſcandalous licentiouſneſs at court, an 
entire decay of the public affairs? an unexperienced and mes 
ſpirited minifter, who minded nothing but trifles, diverſion: 
balls, banquets, and ſome ſtill leſs innocent pieaſurcs, 15 
little capable of governing ſo large a kingdom. A os 


1 


0 


long before the nation experienced the fatal effect of $141 , 


choice. „ 
Gaveſton's return was immediately followed by the dine 
of Langton biſhop of Lichfield, and high treaſurer. 
ward hated that prelate mortally, for having been the principal 
promoter of Gaveſton's baniſhment. As ſoon as he cane t 
the crown, he confined him in Willingford cafile, and wong 
not ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak in his favour. It was ole! 
upon the preiling inſtances or rather threats of the pope, thi 
he freed him again after a long confinement. To this 5 
lence he added the removal of all his father's officers and 0 
meſtics, without vouchſafing to adviſe with his council. 
11308] The beginning of this reign being very unpranl 
ing, the chief lords thought betimes of checking the im. 
petuoſity and capricious temper of their prince. But theſ: 
thoughts were interrupted by the celebration of his nut 
The king his father had contracted him to Iſabella of Frans 
daughter of Philip the Fair, and charged him when d. 
to conſummate the marriage as ſoon as poſſible, This 
only thing wherein he made haſte to obey him. Neglect 


— 
* 


therefore the war with Scotland, which was no leſs neccſtin, 
he repaired to Boulogne, where the king of France ſaid {vr 
him, to deliver his daughter into his hands. Never was a Met 
ding more magnificent. There were preſent four kings and 
four queens, beſides a great number of princes and priaccits, 
lords and ladies, who made the moſt numerous aflembly g 
nobles that had been ſeen a great while i. | 
Though Edward's voyage was very ſhort, it failed not b 
produce ill effects. Upon leaving England, he was fo wal 
as to appoint his favourite guardian of the realm, with bone 
to diſpoſe of all vacant places and benefices, wardſhips dt 
young nobles, and in ſhort, to act in all things with an e 
mited authority k. So many favours added to the great pits 
ſents he had made him before his departure into Guienne, 5! 
country l, rouſed the jealouſy of the barons. They cn 
their reſentment ſo far, that they combined together to Binder 
the king's coronation, the day whereof was now fixed; E 
ward not being able to break ſo powerful a league, bn. 
molt all the lords of the realm were concerned, Choſe to pe- 
vent the conſequences by fair means. He gave his- 7.10 
the barons, that in the next parliament he would grant wt 
ever they could reaſonably defire. This promiſe ſatis: 
them. Bur they were extremely troubled to fee Gaol! 
commiſſioned to carry the crown of St. Edward, with vs 
the King was to be crowned ; an honour that, We 
cuſtom, belonged to the princes of the blood. Il j* +" 
ence provoked the lords to the laſt degree againſt the 189% 


Ul 
ſhews the error of moſt hiſtorians, particularly, fir Thomas de h. Moor, i 
ther Orleans, Speed, the annotator upon Daniel's hiſtory, Di. Hie, 
who all ſay Gaveſton was with the king at the celebration of 5 Vu 
Whereas he was then in England, as appears from ſeveral ortess 
Fœdera, figned by him in the king's abſence, with the fubieriph 
Gaveſton. Multitudes of ſuch mittakes' are rectified in Rap 97D 
the Fœdera. 

Walter Hemingford ſays, the king beſtowed upon hint att? „ 
hoarded up by the late king, which auounted to a hundred tho 
Beſides this, Gaveſton had the. confidence, through the kings ue 
to take the treatare- and jewels of the crown, and fend then bg 


his own uſe. Tyrrel. p. 225. Walſingham, Maron 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


and withal filled them with indignation againſt the king, who 
ſeemed to glory in his fondneſs tor a man odious to the whole 
nation. The coronation however was ſolemnized without 
oppoſition ; the biſhop of Wincheſter performing the cere- 
mony, by order of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
gut of the kingdom. The form of the coronation-oath was 
as follows. 


Biſhop of Wincheſter. & Sir, Will you keep and confirm 
«hy your oath to the people of England, the laws eſtabliſhed 


« þy the pious kings your predeceſſors, and particularly, the | 


laws, cuſtoms and liberties granted to the clergy and people 

: « by the glorious St. Edward your predeceſſor?“ 
8 King. © I will and promiſe it.“ 

Biſhop. © Sir, Will you preſerve to God, to holy church, 
« to the clergy and people, the peace of God, fully and to 
« the utmoſt of your power?“ 
= King. 6“ J will.” | | 
S Biſhop. ** Sir, Will you cauſe to be obſerved in all your 
« judgements, right and juſtice with diſcretion, in mercy 
« and in truth, as far as you are able?“ | 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you promiſe to keep, and cauſe to be 
« kept, the laws and ſtatutes that the community of your 
« kingdom ſhall judge fit to enact, and will you defend and 
protect them to the utmoſt of your power?“ 

King, I do promiſe it,” 


FEFEOELET ACE IIE ELITE ee; eee 
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As this is the firſt perfect copy of a coronation-oath in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, it will not be amiſs to remark the advantage 
gained by the people upon the royal authority, ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of Magna Charta. It manifeſtly appears by the 
cath, that, far from ſuppoſing the great charter to be the ori- 
ginal title of the privileges granted by king John to the peo- 
ple of England, it was conſidered only as a confirmation of 
the ancient liberties of the nation. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
Edward II. was made to ſwear, he would obſerve the laws 
of St. Edward, which were no other than thoſe of the An- 
glo-Saxons; leſt by cauſing him to ſwear to keep the great 
charter, there might be room to imagine, the privileges ot the 

ople were founded on the conceſſions of the Kings. I 
do not know whether Edward I. took the ſame oath, or whe— 
ther it was firſt introduced at the coronation of Edward II. 

The ſolemnity was no ſooner over, but Edward forgot his 
= promiſe to the lords: he ſtill continued his favour to Gave- 
= ſton, and left him as before, abſolute maſter of his own and 
obe kingdom's affairs. Gaveſton, for his part, far from en- 
g dearouring to lay the impending ſtorm, affected to govern 
= with an arbitrary ſway, without vouchſafing to aſk any man's 
| advice. He uſed his influence over his maſter, to divert him 
from the thoughts of proſecuting the war with Scotland, which 
the king his father had ſo earneſtly enjoined him, and whereof 
his ſubjects impaticntly waited the iſſue, in order to be eaſed 
= of the burden. Inſtead of inſpiring the king with the love 
—_ f 2lory and virtue, he filled the court with libertines, buf— 
ons, and paraſites, and the like pernicious inſtruments, pro- 
per to corrupt his inclinations, though they had been naturally 
= ws good as they were bad. To this he added a ridiculous 
nity of affecting to wear the king's jewels, and the crown 
i= elf, which Edward freely permitted. The King's weaknels 
grew to that height, that he was heard to ſay, if his power 
(was equal to his affection, he would ſet the crown on Gave- 
4 lion's head. As that was not practicable, he refolved at 
leaſt to raiſe him as near the throne as poſſible, by giv- 
ng him his niece, fiſter of the earl of Gloceſter, in mar- 
Tlage m. PETE 
| Erery freſh favour granted to Gaveſton by the king, in— 
1 creaſed the hatred of the lords. Hardly would an Engliſh- 
man, raiſed to ſo high a ſtation, have been endured, much 
eſs a private Gaſcon gentleman, in whom they diſcovered no 
g iner merit than a handſome face, an caſy ſhape, and a quick 
; MI, very agreeable in converſation, but little proper to govern 
a ſlate, They plainly ſaw, it was in vain to preſs the king 
Sed 0 Part with this favourite, and that he would never conſent to 

ar requeſt, unleſs he was forced. In this belief, inſtead of 
Wuling themſelves with perſuading Edward by reaſons, which 
Pould have been fruitleſs, they drew into their league the 
mbers of the parliament which was to meet, and accord- 
tply did meet in May 1308”. By the management of the 
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3 Upon this marriage the king beſtowed upon him the hond 

Wt and Berkhamſted, the caſtles and manors of Skipton, in Vorkſhire; 
— * Pen, Derbyſhire; Cockermouth, Cumberland ; Torpel and Upton, 
= | hamptonſhire; Careſbrook, in the Iſle of Wight, with divers other lands. 


2 allo granted him lands in Guienne, to the value of three thouſand marks 


e Tyrrel, Rymer's Feed. tom. iii. p. 40, 87. ; 

bu Fe met at Ware, and from thence went to Northampton, and ines 
Woncer:, 3 to the reſt of the barons to come thither to a treaty or counci', 
bo . the great affairs of the kingdom. So the king having no forces 


BY 0 : by 
| 155 * was forced to ſummon a parliament, to meet fiftcen days ate 
Aber 32. 


389 
lords, Gaveſton's baniſhment became the chief, or rather the 
ſole buſineſs of the ſeſſion. The two houtes being united in 
the fame defign, demanded of the king, in ſo ſtrong and bo- 
fitive a manner, that Gaveſton ſhould be baniſhed, that he 
durft not oppole it. He was afraid his refuſal would deprive 
him of the aids he expected for the continuation of the war 
with Scotland, and perhaps dreaded ſomething worſe, There- 
fore, without any fruitlels diſputes, he ordered letters patents 
to be drawn up, promiſing to cauſe Gaveſton to depart thr 
realm before St. John Baptiſt's day next enſuing. Mean 
time, inſtead of acting ſo as to give room to believe he de- 
figned to perform his promiſe, he every day heaped new fa- 
yours on Gaveſton. Fifteen days after his engagement, he 
made him a grant of three thouſand marks a year in land. 
This conduct clearly ſhewing, he was by no means reſolved 
to part with his favourite, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had leagued with the barons, though he lay under great 
obligations to the king, excommunicated Gaveſton, in caſe 
he did not leave the realm by the time preſcribed him. Ad- 
ward little regarding this centure, only intreated the pupe to 
annul it. At the ſame time he wrote to the king of France, 
his brother-in-law, to deſire him to procure au agreement 
between him and the barons, and ſo to manage as he might 
keep his favourite e. A | | 

Theſe mcatures were neither juſt nor early enough. The 
lords finding the appointed time ſor Gaveſton's departure 
drew nigh, were ſo urgent with the king to oblige him to 
keep his word, that he durſt not refuſe it. However, in per- 
forming his promiſe, he found means to give his favourite 

a freſh mark of his affection; by making him governor ot 
Ireland, with a very extenſive authority. This removal, 
how honourable ſoever it was, failed not to give ſome ſatiſ- 
faction to the lords, who hoped to take advantage of bis ab- 
ſence to ruin him. But he himſelf was not at all pleaſed. 
Beſides, that the change of England for Ireland appeared to 
him very diſadvantageous, he was ſenſible his abſence from 
court could not but prove fatal to him. [1309] As he was 
abſolute maſter of the king, hardly was he arrived in Ireland, 
when he cauſed himſelf to be recalled, under pretence of a{- 
fiſting at a tournament to be held at Wallingford. The mag— 
nificence wherewith he appearcd on that occaſion, and the 
great number of toreigners that attended him, and ſerved him 
for guards, greatly increaſed the jealouſy of the lords, who 
ſaw themſelves thus braved. To this kind of inſult he added 
the indiſcretion of jeſting upon the earls of Lancaſter, War- 
wick, Warren, and Heretord, which would have induced them 
to be revenged, though they had no other reaſon to com- 
plain. He called the earl of Lancaſter, ſtage-player ; the earl 
of Pembroke, Joſeph the Jew; the ear] of Warwick, the wild 
boar of Ardenne; and fo to each of his enemies he gave nick- 
names to make them ridiculous, or to diſcover their faults, 
[1310] The lords ſeeing themſelves inſulted by the favourite, 
and deceived by the king, met together to concert means to 
oblige Edward to perform his word. Quickly after, they pre- 
ſented a petition to him?, ſetting forth, that the ſtate and bis 
own houſhold were ſo ill managed, that it was abiblutely neceſ- 
fary to find means to prevent the conſequences of this diſor— 
der. They added the only proper method, as they thought, 
was, for the king to leave to certain iords appointed by the 
parliament, the care of making a regulation for the well-go- 
verning the kingdom and his own domeſtic affairs 4. Edward 


had already given great ſigns of weakneſs in his regard for 


their former demands. He had made them ſenfible, that if, 
for the future, they ſhewed reſolution, he would not have the 
courage to reſiſt, They were not. miſtaken in their conjec- 
tures. This prince, as timorous on certain occaſions as haughty 
on others, was incapable of diſcerning when he ſhould give 
way, and when ſtand his ground. Accordingly, he took pre- 
ciſely the contrary to what he ſhould have done, Inſtead of 
complying with the barons, when they firſt petitioned for 
Gaveſton's removal, he obſtinately perſiſted in retaining him 
againſt all the rules of policy. Afterwards, far from oppoſing 
to the utmoſt of his power, the motion of placing the govern- 
ment in other hands than his own, and inſtead of 3 
all hazards rather than give his conſent, be believed it expe- 
dient to yield to their importunity. Without confidering 


the conſequence of a condeſcention ſo pernicious to his au- 


thority and quiet, he permitted the parliament to chuſe ſeven 


ter. Chron. St. Auguſt, I 

„ Walſingham ſays, Gaveſton went out of the kingdom, and the king of 
France ordered him to be ſeized if he came into his dominions ; but he Lurks 
ed about in Flanders, and returned to England before Chriſtmas, | 

o In a parliament held at London in January. Walſing. p. 97+ Brady 
ſays, it was in a parliament held Auguſt 10. Cl. 4 Edw. IT. m. 1. Dorſ. T his 
parliament was continued or prorogued till the beginning of November. Cl. 
5 Ed. II. m. 25. Dorſ. : : 5 

4 The moſt full and particular e n of = 1g e ee is in 

ady's Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 102—11), an dendixes, No. 50, K. 
Brady's Hiſt p 9 74 ppe They 


biſhops, eight carls, and fix barons, to make the propoſed re- 
gulation “. | 

In conſequence of the king's conſent, the lords having 
finiſhed the regulation, preſented the plan to the king, who 
approved it, and gave them power to cauſe it to be obſerved 
for one year, It contained but fix articles, whereot the two 
principal were: * That the king ſhould not diſpoſe of any 
** part of his revenues; which ſhould for the future be ex- 
* pended in paying his debts, and maintaining his houſhold, 
e that he might live on his own income, without taking any 
* thing from others : That the great charter ſhould be pune- 
* tually kept; and in caſe any article ſhould be obſcure or 
% doubtful, it ſhould belong to the lords elected (who were 
& ſtyled Ordinaries) to explain it.” There was nothing in- 
ſerted concerning Gaveſton's baniſhment. Probably the ba- 
rons were of opinion, there was no danger from that favo- 
rite, ſo long as the government was in their hands. [ 1311} 
Nevertheleſs, when they afterwards ſaw the king continue 
to heap favours on him, and without aſking their advice, had 
made him governor of Nottingham, and warden of the fo- 
reſts on this fide the Trent, they drew up one and forty new 
articles, to which the king was forced to aſſent. By one of 
theſe articles, Gaveſton was expreſly ſentenced to perpetual 
baniſhment. 

Edward having thus ſuffered himſelf to be bound with fet- 
ters which he could not ſhake off, reſolved, though with ex- 
treme regret, to part with Gaveſton. However to ſave him 
the ſhame of being baniſhed, he gave him an imaginary com- 
miſſion to levy troops in Guienne, for the affiſtance of the 
carl of Foix, who had been at variance with the court of 
France, but the diſpute was now at an end. 

[1312] Gaveſton's baniſhment was of no long continuance : 
Edward, who could not live without him, diſregarding the 
articles he had lately figned, recalled him without acquainting 
the Ordainers. Shortly after he ſent circular letters to the 
ſheriffs, to give them notice thereof, and to juſtify what he 
had done. He told them, that being bound by his corona- 
tion oath to fee the laws put in execution, there was no au- 
thority that could abſolve him therefrom: that Gaveſton be- 
ing baniſhed by a notorious violence, and without a legal fen- 
tence, he could not deprive him of the benefit of the law, to 
which all his ſubjects were entitled: that therefore he had 
cauſed him to return into the kingdom, not with a deſign to 
ſcreen him from juſtice, but that he might be tried accord- 
ing to the uſual form: that in the mean time he conſidered 
him as a good and faithful ſubject, and ordered them to 
publiſh this declaration in their reſpective juriſdictions, 

The lords were not much diſpleaſed that the king by this 
proceeding, had furniſhed them with a pretence to complete 
the ruin of a favorite, who could not be torn from him with- 
out violence. In order to open a way to their end, they en- 
deavoured to gain the people by exclaiming againſt the king's 
conduct. They ſaid publicly there was no depending upon 
what was enacted by the paliament, fince the king diſregard- 
ed it. That it was eaſy to ſee, the king was aiming at an 


arbitrary power, and the whole nation was equally concerned 


to oppole the growth of a power, which tended to render the 
ſubjects ſo many ſlaves. Theſe diſcourſes, being ſupported by 
their emiſfaries among the people, began to create an univer- 
{a} diſcontent, of which the king had but too much reaſon to 
dread the conſequences. He imagined, he ſhould be able to 
prevent them by publiſhing a proclamation, proteſting it was 
his intention to obſerve the one and forty articles. But as he 
had violated one of the principal in recalling his favorite, his 
proteſtation produced no effect. 
Mean time, Gaveſton, {till more indifcreet than his maſter, 
inſtead of appeaſing his enemies by his modeſt behaviour, 
daily grew more proud and arrogant. He acted as if he had 
nothing to fear, or as if he was ignorant of the barons de- 
ſigns. He had even the boldneſs to ſpeak inſolently to the 
queen; who not being able to obtain any ſatisfaction, com- 
plained to the king her father. She told him, that Gaveſton 
was the ſole cauſe of her misfortunes ; and her huſband's fond- 
neſs for that unworthy favorite, alienated his affections from 
her, and made him an entire ſtranger to her bed. This com- 
plaint has made ſome ſuſpect, that the familiarity between the 
king and Gaveſton was of a very criminal nature. But per- 
haps their ſuſpicions are carried too far, 
Mean while the barons kept their firſt deſign in view : there 
were among them perſons of great abilities, who knew how 


r 'They were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, Sa- 
ihuy, Chicheſter, Norwich, St. David's, and Landaff; the earls of Glo- 
ceſter, Lancaſter, Lincoln, Hereford, Pembroke, Richmond, Warwick, 
Arundel: and thete barons, Hugh de Ver, William le Marſhal, Robert Fitz 
Roger, Hugh Courtney, William Martin, John de Gray. Brady, p. 103, 

* Guy de Beauchamp. 1 

© He was hon to prince Edmund fon of Henry III. and earl of Lancaſter, 
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dangerous it is, on theſe occaſions, to act by halves; ang n a 
if ſuch enter prizes are not brought to an iſſue, they elde 
fail to ruin the authors. Lacy earl of Lincoln, was 80 1 
the moſt conſiderable of the party, as well for his birth and h. 5 
offices, as for his age and experience. As he was. Config 
to his bed by a diſtemper, which in all appearance would os, 
him in his grave, he was apprehenſive, that after his death by 
confederates would give way, and wanted to prevent thar io 
cident, which would have occaftoned their ruin. To 1 
end, having ſent for his ſon-in-law, the earl of Lancafic. 
grandſon of Henry III. © he conjured him in the on 
* and moſt moving terms, not to abandon the church 355 
6e people of England to the mercy of the popes and king. 
«© He told him, his birth obliged him to endeavour +; 7 
* the kingdom from oppreſſion: he charged him to lune 
muways a great regard for the king; but withal he added. t, 
his regard ought not to hinder him from doing all that * 
“ in his power, to remove from the king's perſon the forcis, 
* miniſters and favorites: that honour, conſcience, the 0 
* lic good, called upon him to procure the obſervance ot Ne 
great charter, the only baſis of the welfare and peace ofthe 
“ kingdom. In concluſion, he adviſed him to join heartily 
„e with the carl of Warwick *, who among all the ebe 
5s rate lords was beſt able to carry on the important ier 
ee taking.” It was not long before the effects of this a... 
were ſeen. The earl of Lancaſter entering into a ſtrict cc. 
federacy with the earls of Warwick, Pembroke, Arunde 
Heretord, Warren, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Fo. 
ral other biſhops and barons, they unanimouſly reſolved be 
take up arms, under the uſual pretence of defending the 
rights of the church and ftate. . : 


The earl of Lancaſter was choſen general of the intended 


army, an honour. which could not be refuſed to his mers | 
Silks 


though no regard had been paid to his quality t. Immecliatele 
after this reſolution was taken, all the confederate barons if 


perfing themſelves into the ſeveral counties, publicle levie | 


troops. They uſed ſuch'expedition, that in a {hort time then 
forces were aflembled at the appointed rendezvous. It 1a; 
impoſhble tor Edward to be ignorant of theſe preparations: 
and yet as if he was unconcerned, he took no notice of them. 
Inſtead of thinking of means to ſatisfy the incenſed barons, or 
to defend himſelf againſt their inſults, he minded notige 
but his diverſions at York, where he was then with Garc gg. 
His only care was to heap new favours on his minion, re- 
maining in a ſurpriſing indolence, whilſt he ſaw the whole 
kingdom ready to riſe againft him. He ſeemed to af:& 


continually to act contrary to his real intereſts, and to neo} 


to take ſuch meaſures, as a perſon of an ordinary underſiand- 


ing might have pointed out to him. At the very time that] 


he ſaw the barons in arms, to compel him to obſerve the one 


and forty articles, he wiltully violated one of the principal, 


in making the biſhop of Litchfield high treaſurer without the 
conſent of the Ordainers ud. But this was not the only error 
he committed. As if he had been in a condition to givs 
law to the barons, he would have reformed at the ſame time 
the regulation, on pretence he had referved to himſelf the 
power of altering, with the advice of the Ordainers, ſome at- 
ticles prejudicial to his prerogative. It was eaſy to lee this 
was no proper ſeaſon for that work. And yet he nominated 
on his part commiſſioners to make the altcrations. 

The barons had then other defigns. After drawing al 
their forces together, they marched directly for York, think- 
ing to ſurprize the king, whoſe indolence gave them rom 


hope every thing. But upon the firſt notice of their app 
he retired to Neweaſtle, where they followed him def 


1 


loſs of time. That town not ſeeming to him ſtrong cut 
he ſhut himſelf up in Scarborough caſtle, which he «ce 
his beſt fortreſs in the North. He began then to ſee his c 
in deferring ſo long to prepare for his defence: but it 2100 
late to think of it. However, in ſpite of the improbavilty 
of ſucceeding, he reſolved to go into Warwickſhire; 
he expected to raiſe an army, upon the vain hopes tht dds 
people would come and liſt under his banner. But as he 5 
more concerned for Gaveſton than himſelf, he left bim 9 
hind at Scarborough, recommending him to the care 0! . 
governor as a precious truſt, and a ture pledge of the c 
dence he placed in him. | Ee] 
Whilſt Edward was taking his too late meaſures, the hare! 
who entered Newcaſtle. the very day he departed, 9 
what was left in their haſte by the king and his favorite. © 


154 nt 
Can 
— ien 


Leiceſter, and Ferrers, and in right of his wife, of Lincoln and Ss 
Beſides he had a great eſtate in Y orſhire, Cumberland, and Wales, 206 
earl of Artois in Picardy, and conſequently the greateſt ſubyect 1 e 
dom. Walſingham. | BT 

The biſhop was thereupon excommunicated by the archbifiop® £ 7 
bury ; but the king ſolicited the pope to abſolve him from 04 
See Rymer's Ford, tom. iii. p. 322. : - i 
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Gaveſton's baggage were found many jewels, belonging for 


the moſt part to the crown, of which an inventory was taken, 


that an account might be given of them hereafter. As ſoon 
4s the ear] of Lancaſter was informed of the king's departure 
from Scarborough, and his leaving Gaveſton there, he ſent 


the earls of Pembroke and Warren to beſiege that caſtle, Ar 


the fame time he marched with the reſt of the army towards 


the center of the kingdom, in order to have it more in his 


power to oppoſe the deſigns of the King, The two detached 
earls advancing towards Scarborough without oppoſition, 
formed the ſiege, and carried it on with great vigour. Though 
the place was one oi the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, it was ſo 
i provided with neceflaries for its defence, that in a few 
dars Gaveiton was forced to deliver himſelf into the hands of 
pis enemies. He obtained however a ſort of capitulation, 
«hereby it was promiſed him that he ſhould ſpeak with the 
king, and be tryed by his peers. 

As ſoon as Edward heard of his favourite being taken, he 
earneſtly ſolicited his liberty, or that at leaſt he might ſee and 
ſycak with him according to promiſe. Above all he conjured 
the confederate lords to ſpare the priſoner's life, aſſuring them, 
on that condition, he would give them entire ſatisfaction con- 
cerning their grievances. Moſt of the barons were againlt 
carrying Gaveſton to the king, well knowing that his requeit 
tended only to get him out of their hands. But they con- 
ſented at laſt, upon the earl of Pembroke's repreſenting, that 
having given his word in the name of all the confederates, 
they were obliged to perform it: that if they would truſt him 
with conducting him, he would undertake to convey him to 
the king, and to bring him back at a day and place ap- 
\ointed. 

Pembroke deſigned to conduct his priſoner to Wallingford 
caſtle, where the king was to come and ſpeak with him. Ac- 
cordingly taking the road to Oxfordſhire, he came to Ded- 
dington, where he left Gaveſton under a guard, whilſt he 
himſelf went and lodged in a neighbouring cattle . He did 
not think it neceſſary to uſe greater precaution in a place 
where the king had no troops, and where confequently there 
was no danger from him: but he found he had taken his 
meaſures very ill. The earl of Warwick, who was violently 
2oainſt the interview of the King and Gaveſton, hearing how 


hay, carried him away by force, and conducted him to War- 
wick, On the morrow, the fame earl with ſome others the 
moſt violent of the party, after a ſhort trial, ordered his head 
to be cutoff. A mad action, if ever there was one, which 
in violating a capitulation, trampled upon the laws of the 
lind, and the reſpect due at all times from ſubjects to their 
loyereign. What would theſe tame lords have ſaid, if the 
king or Gaveſton had done the like? 

Though Edward was extremely incenſed at the boldneſs of 


| thele lords, it was not in his power to be revenged; and the 


barons took no care to give him any ſatisfaction for that 
outrage, On the contrary, not content with being rid of the 
object of their hatred, they demanded more haughtily than 
ever, the performance of the forty articles, and a ſpeedy re- 


. Creſs of the grievances of the ſtate. At the fame time, they 


marched to London, (where the king was retired) bent 
vpon obtaining by force, what they plainly ſaw he would ne- 
ver voluntarily grant them. Mean while, the king not dar- 
ng to truſt the Londoners, was gone to Canterbury, where 
he was not much ſafer. In this extremity, he had recourſe 
to the mediation of the pope's nuncio, and of Lewis earl of 
Lyreux the queen's uncle, then in England, and the carl of 

wceſter his nephew, who ſtood neuter. By means of theſe 


| tiree mediators, who laboured heartily in the affair, certain 


aticles were agreed upon, With which all ſeemed content. 
The lords promiſed to reſtore what was taken at Newcaltle ; 
Publicly to aſk the king's pardon ; and to declare that withour 
any deſign againſt his perſon, their ſole aim had been to re- 
a what was amiſs in the government. The king promiſed 
on his part, to grant a general pardon to them and all their 
adherents, reſerving a power to grant the like to thoſe that 
lyoured Gaveſton's return, 

[1313] The barons punctually performed their word, in 
Mioing what was ſeized at Newcaſtle ; but Edward was not 
o fincere. He delayed publiſhing the general pardon above 
« Year, and during that ſpace uſed all means to draw the carl 
0 1 ancafter to court. But what” ſafe-conduRs ſocver he of- 
| (I him, it was not poſſible to perſuade the earl to put him- 


em his power, before the pardon was proclaimed. At 


ow committed the priſoner to the care of his Greats; and went and 
Sad with his lady, at a neighbouring place. Walfingham, 3 
Mc, DC preſence of the carls of Lancaiter, Warwick, and Hers oy on 
ca ow-hill, near Warwick, the 19th ot June. He was buried firſt in the 
. the predicant fryers at Oxford, and afterw: rds removed to king's 
25 1 Hertfordihire, in a monaſtery built by king Edward, to pray tor 


they quartered, came that night to the houſe where Gavelton 
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length, the barons weary of the King's evaſions, began to 
take up arms again, when the king of France ſent the carl of 
Evreux his brother, accompanied with Enguerrand de Ma— 
rigny, to try to adjuſt the differences. The queen likewiſe 
did all that lay in her power. It was very difficult to accom- 
pliſh it, becauſe rhe king ſtill deferring to publiſh the par- 
don, the barons believed they had reaton to fear he never 


gent with the king to give the barons ſatisfaction, that he 
could no longer deter it. He ordered therefore the two US 
neral pardons to be drawn up, Which were confirmed {ſhortly 
after by the parliament. But as a gencral pardon did pot 
fully ſatisfy the parties concerned, it was necettary. to give a 
particular pardon to four hundred and fixty=cighr perſons, 
whoſe names are mentioned in the Collection of the Public 
Acts. 

Whilſt the negociation was in hand, the queen brought 
into the. world, in November 1313, a prince chriſtened Eu: 
ward. on 

The publiſhing. of the general pardons, as well for the 
confederate barons as for Gaveſton's friends, having at length 
reſtored peace in the kipgdom, the parliament granted the 
king a confiderable ſubſidy towards. a vigorous prolecution of 
the war with Scotland. Before the. parliament broke up, the 
barons publicly begged the king's. pardon in Weſtminiter- 
hall, before all the people. This was done in a_very-folemn 
manner. The barons {peaking to the king, uſed the mott 
humble and ſubmiſſive terms, as if the pardon he had grant- 
cd: thein was the pure effect of his clemencv. After that, 
they returned to their homes, tatisfied in appearance, but 
however without ceaſing to diſtruſt the King, They had too 
highly offended him, to hope he would ever forget it. 
The death of the earl of Warwick, which happened toon af- 
ter, increaſed their miſtruſt, as he was believed to be poi- 
loned,. 

Whilft England endured violent ſhocks by the weaknets 
and little genius of her governor, Scotland daily grew firon- 
ger by the prudent conduct of a couragious and vigilant king, 
who wiſely improved the repoſe: procured by the death of Ed- 
ward I, Robert Bruce, who may juſtly be called the re- 
ſtorer of the Scotch monarchy, politicly ſuppretied the fac- 
tions Which divided his ſubjects, and united them all in the 
deſign of ſhaking off the yoke of ſervitude. By this happy 
union, he was in a condition not only to.recover the beſt part 
of his country, but alſo to carry his arms into England. I 
am now going to relate the particulars of the Scotch war, 
which I could not, without contuſion, intermix with the rela- 
tion of the domeſtic troubles in England. | 

Edward I. reſolved utterly to deſtroy Scotland, and probab- 
ly would have reduced the kingdom to a wretched condi- 
tion, if death had not ſnatched him out of the world very 
opportunely for the Scots. Robert Bruce was preparing to 
take advantage of the conſternation of the Engliſh, occaſioned 
by the loſs of Edward: but a fit of fickneſs ſeizing him at the 
ſame time, - hindered his entering upon action. Mean while 
the Scots, who knew not yet the character of Edward II. 
were in great perplexity, their king being dangeroully ill, and 
their forces muck inferior to thoſe of their enemies. Edward 
II's ſudden reſolution to return into England, after advanc- 
ing as far as Dumfries, and ſtriking terror into the whole 
kingdom, gave them room to entertain better hopes. His 
impaticnce to meet Gaveſton, to marry the princeſs deſigned. 
for him, and to be crowned, expelled all thoughts of war, to 
which he had no inclination. So leaving his army under the 
conduct of John Comyn a Scotch lord, he returned into Eng- 
land). His abrupt departure cauſed great murmurs in the 
army and. kingdom. People could not without aſtoniſhment 
behold him, relinquiſhing the conqueſt of Scotland, at a time 
when the number and ardor of his troops, and king Robert's 
illneſs, ſeemed to warrant him a glorious campaign. His 
chuſing Comyn to command the army was no leſs dit- 
liked. The general was a Scot, and though of the oppo- 


Gaveſton's foul. Knighton, Walſingham— | 
The earl of Pembroke turrendermg his conuniſſion of guardian of Scot- 
land, it was conterred September 13, 1307; on John earl ot Bretagne; 
who raihng. a freſh army, marched agaiutt the Scots, and detcated thelu 
about November 11. So Robert Bruce was forced to fly into the high» 
lands, Chron, de Lanerc. Rymel's Fed, tom. itt. 7, 10, 3 
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ſite party to Robert, and bis particular enemy, his being a 
foreigner was along ſufficient to offend the Engliſh, who 
thought themſelves diſhonoured by the preference. What 
happened quickly after, ſhewed their complaints were not 
groundleſs. Comyn, willing to take advantage of Robert's 
illneſs, whom he thought incapable of heading his troops, 
advanced in order to attack the Scots. Though Robert ſtill 
found himſelf extremely weak, he believed he ought not to 
decline ſighting. At ſuch a juncture, a retreat might have 
diſheartened his ſubjects, and occaſioned the loſs of his whole 
kingdom. In this refolution, having mounted his horte, 
ſupported by two eſquires, he drew up his army, and expected 
the enemies with a ſteadineſs that produced a wonderful ef- 
fect. The Engliſh imagined, this little army would never 
dare to ſtand before them. But when by the good poſture 
of the Scots, they found themſelves diſappointed, their courage 
began ſo to cool, that hardly could they be brought to begin 
the fight. So weak an attack, and ſo ill ſeconded, inſpir— 
ing the Scots with freſh courage, they fell with great tury 
upon their enemies, and put them entirely to rout, The de- 
teat was the more diſhonourable to the Engliſh, as beſides 
their being ſuperior in number, they were the fame troops 
that had fo frequently vanquiſhed the Scots, and now ſuffered 
themſelves to be beaten by an army levied in haſte, and con- 
ſifting of undiſciplined ſoldiers. Comyn retiring into Eng- 
land afrer his defeat, Robert entered the county of Argyle, 

which ſtill belonged to the Englith, and ravaged it all over. 
Shortly after, Edward Bruce, his brother, gave the Englith 
another defeat, in the county of Galloway. Theſe two vic- 
tories gained the Scots ſuch a ſuperiority, that they began from 
thencetorward to deſpiſe the Engliſh, and forget their paſt. 
lolles. | 

How little inclination ſoever Edward had for war, he could 
not avoid endeavouring to ſtop the progreſs of the king of 
Scotland. In 1308, that is, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
he led in perſon a powerful army into that kingdom. But as 
he had taken no care for proviſions, depending upon what he 
expected to find in the enemy's country, he was obliged to 
march back his army into England for want of ſubſiſtence. 
Robert, more provident than he, had carried away, or de- 
ſtroyed whatever might ſerve to maintain the enemies troops, 
Edward's retreat gave the king of Scotland an opportunity to 
become maſter of ſeveral places in poſleffion of the Engliſh, 
and to make that year a very proſperous campaign. The trou- 
bles which afterwards happened in England on account of 
Gaveſton, enabled that prince to make a ſtill greater progreſs. 
In 1310 and 1311, he entered England twice, and carried off 
a great booty. In 1312 he recovered Perth, Laneric, Dum- 
tries, Roxborough; and laſtly, F.dinborough caſtle, which 
was taken by ſtorm by the earl of Murray his general. This 
year the Ile of Man voluntarily ſubmitted ro him. 

Whilſt Robert continued his conqueſts, Edward, wholly 


employed in ſeeking means to be revenged on the barons, for 


putting Gaveſton to death, was furprifingly negligent with 
regard to Scotland. Inſtead of haſtening an agreement with 
the lords, in order to unite all his forces, he prolonged the 
negociation, by a policy very pernicious to the affairs of the 
ſtatc. Mean time, Robert took advantage of the negligence 
ot the Engliſh. After making himſelf maſter of all the pla- 
ces Kdward I. potlefled in Scotland, except Sterling, he ſent, 
in 1313, his brother Edward to beſiege that town, the 
ſtrongeſt then in Scotland. The fiege was carried on very 
vigoroufly; but the beſieged made as brave a defence. How— 
ever, | Philip} Mowbray, the governor of the place, finding 
his maſter made no preparations to reheve him, thought to 
do him good ſervice in figning a capitulation, whereby he 
promiſed to ſurrender the town in a year, if it were not re— 
lieved by that time. 

[1314] Edward having ſufficient time to prepare, and defir- 
ing at any rate to prevent the lots of ſo important a place, 
{ſummoned all his vaſſals to meet him with their troops. The 
Engliſh, Gaſcons, and Welth, were fo ready to obey him, 
that by June 1314, he ſaw himſelf at the head of a hundred 
thouſand men. The toldiers alrcady devoured in their ima- 


This battle was fought on the 25th of June 1314, by the river Banock- 
bourn. It is ſaid, that the Scots had digged trenches three feet deep, and 
as many broad; into which, being covered over with hurdles, and drove full 
of tharp fakes, the Engliſh horſe tell, and by that means were miſerably 
ilaughtered. © I. de la Moor. 5 

The lords Robert de Clyfforde, Pagan Typtote, William Mareſcall, 
Giles de Argenton, Edmund de Maule, &c. There were flain and taken 
priſoners, of earls, barons, baronets, and knights, one hundred and tifty-tour 
in all, according to Walling, 105. T. de la Moore, p. 59.4. 

2 Here he held a parliament, which fat from Auguſt 15, till Michaelmas. 
Tn this it was agreed to exchange the lady of Robert Bruce tor Hum- 
phrey de Bohun earl of Hereford ; and the biſhop of Glaſcow, and earl 
of Marr, were exchanged for other noblemen. Rymer's Feed. tom. iii. p. 489. 

It was enacted and proclauned, by order of the parliament, which met 
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gination, whatever the former ravages of Edward I. had leg. 
in Scotland. Only the carls of Lancaſter, Arundel, Here. 
ford, and the new carl of Warwick, refuſed, on this occatiq; 
to ſerve the king, their miſtruſt of him not permitting then 
to put themſelves in his power. 

This numerous army entering Scotland, advanced within 
view of Sterling. Robert expecting them at the head of thin 
thouſand men, inured to the fatigues of war, and who had 
frequently worſted the Engliſh. He drew up his army on 
an advantageous ground, where he could not be ſurroundes, 
A mountain full of inacceſſible rocks, covered one of h, 
flanks, and the other was ſecured by a deep morals. Hy, 
great ſocver the inequality of theſe two armies might be, tt. 


Scots being determined to conquer or die, received their cn. 


mies with that vigour and reſolution, that they ſoon put th; 
numerous army into confuſion, The Engliſh horſe being 
preſſed at firſt, with a fury they could not withſtand, Were 
the occaſion by their flight, of the deteat of the whole army, 


a defeat the moſt terrible England had ever endured fince the 


beginning of the monarchy?. The Scotch writers movy: 
the enemies loſs to fifty thouſand men. They pretend, the 


number of the priſoners taken on this occaſion exceeded thy; | 


of the conquerors, The earl of Gloceſter, nephew of Id. 
ward II. with many other lords of diſtinction *, and ahoy- 
ſeven hundred knights, lay dead on the field of battle, Tt. 
Englith reduce the number of the flain to ten thouſand, bur 
the conſequences of the action diſcover that their lots ws; 
much greater, ſince from that time they ventured no more ty 
take the field. 

Edward, with the remains of his army, haſtily retreated, 
without thinking himſelf out of danger till he was at York, 
where the difperſed fugitives came to him a. He formed 1 
very confiderable body, with which he ſhewed a deſire to n. 
enter the enemies country, and hazard another battle. But 
the conſterpation of his troops was ſo great, that he could 
not prevail with them to endeavour to retrieve their honour, 
This battle, called the Battle of Banockbourn, procured the 
Scots, beſtdes an ineſtimable booty, a peace which 1atk4 
ſeveral years. They acquired ſo great a ſuperiority, that the 
Engliſh, far from being able to recover what they had loſt in 
Scotland, were long forced to ſee their borders rovaged, with- 
out daring to make any reſiſtance. Their terror was ſo 2rer, 
that one of their hiſtorians affirms, three Scotch ſoldiers were 
ſufficient to put a hundred Engliſhmen to flight, fo muc! 
were they diicouraged by this terrible defeat. 

VV hiltt fortune ſtrove on all occaftons to humble Edward, 
an impoſtor, John Deydras, a tanner's ſon of Excter, ſought 
to take his crown from him, by maintaining that he was 
himſelf Edward, and changed at nurſe. So extraordinary 
and ill- formed a project ſerved only to bring the impoſtor to 
the gallows, inſtead of a throne. Without doubt he built 
his hopes upon the little eſteem the Engliſh had tor their king, 
having probably imagined it would not be difficult to make 
them believe he was not the ſon of Edward I. who had non: 
but noble and generous inclinations. But it was not this vic 
inſtrument, which providence was pleaſed to uſe, to run 
dward, though in ſome meaſure this event may be confidcrea 
as a ſort of preſage of what was to happen. 

1315] The loſs ſuſtained by the Englith in Scotland, wis 
followed by a dreadful famine, which laſted three years, an 
deſtroyed an infinite number of people. he pat 
liament endeavour to help it by ſettling the price of prov! 
ſions : They were forced to revoke the next year the act that 
had been paſſed on that account ®, But neither war net 
famine, nor the murmurs of the people, could hinder de 
king from expending a large ſum in celebrating the tunera!0! 


his favourite, whoſe body was removed to King's Langley n 


Hertfordſhire. He would honour the funeral with his pic 
ſence, attended by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 16!1; 
other biſhops. But the harons poſitively refuſed to aſſiſt at 
the obſequies of a man ſo odious to them, and whom they 
deemed unworthy of the honour done to his memory. 
[1316] Mean time the famine raged in ſo terrible 2 Mat 
ner that one can hardly credit what hiſtorians ſay of it I 


1.-Calf 
on January the 2oth, That the beſt ox not fed with grain, ſhould ©: i018 
for fixteen ſhillings and no more: and if he were fed with cor, then bor 
twenty four ſhillings at molt ; the beſt live fat cow for twelve thing; 6 
hog of two years old for three ſhillings and four-pence ; a fat wenn 
mutton unſhorn, for twenty-pence, and ſhorn for fourteen-pence; 4 tat 900. 
for two-pence halfpenny; a fat capon for two-pence ; a fat hen tor one 10 
ny; two chickens for one penny and twenty four eggs for one peng — 
thoſe that would not ſell theſe things ſo, were to for feit them to the ug 
This parliament granted the king a twentieth part of their good 4 
when it came to be raiſed, occaſioned diſturbances in Staffordihure and Ohle! 
ſhire. r fall 

A quarter of wheat, beans, or peaſe, was fold for twenty Cog os 
for thirteen ſhillings and fourpence; and of falt for thirty 1s Ul 
Walſing. 
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une not content with telling us, that the moſt loathed ani- 
mals were uſed for food, but what is much more horrible, 
cople were torced to hide their children with all imagin— 
able care, to prevent their being ſtolen and eaten by thieves. 
They aſſure us that men themſelves took precautions to hin- 
der their being murdered in private places, knowing there 
were but too many inſtances that ſome had been ſerved in that 
manner, to feed fuch as could find no other ſubſiſtence. We 
are told likewiſe, that the priſoners in the gaols devoured one 
mother in a barbarous manner, the extreme ſcarcity of pro- 
riſons not permitting their being allowed neceflary food. 
The bloody flux cauſed by grols feeding, compleated the mi— 


{ery of the Englith. Such numbers died every dav, that 


hardly could the living ſuffice to bury the dead. The only 

emedy that could be found againſt the famine, but which 

was inſufficient, was to prohibit on pain of death, the brew— 
ing any beer, that the corn ufually expended that way, might 
ſerve to make bread d. 7 | 

[1317] Notwithſtanding theſe calamities, which ſhould 
have turned their thoughts to repentance, the mutual enmity 
| which the king and the barons had long harboureq in their 
breaſts, daily increaſed. It was impoſſible but this violent 
| hatred ſhould in the end produce very fatal effects. Edward, 
| not forgetting the injuries he had received, entertained A 
| trong defire of revenge, which made him ſeek all poffible 
| means to gratify it. He was chiefly exaſperated againſt the 
| carl of Lancaſter, whom he looked upon as the ſole author 
| of his diſgraces, and his molt dangerous enemy. Had the 
Jens life been in his power, he would not probably have 
| ſpared it; But as his diſſimulation had not been capable ol 
| drawing him into any ſnare, finding he could not reach his 
erſon, he attempted to deprive him of his eſtate and honour. 
| To that purpoſe he involved him in an affair which the great- 
est miſtruſt could not have prevented: | 


| knight, called Sir Richard St. Martin, a man of mean look, 
ad divarfiſh ſtature, preſented to the judges a petition, claim— 
Jing the wife of the carl of Lancaſter, heireis of the families 
Lok Lincoln and Saliſbury © He tet forth in his petition, that 
he had carnally known her, and that ſhe had made him a pro— 
mise of marriage, before ſhe was contracted tothe carl. The 
$ countels, diſſatisfied with her huſband, having, to her eternal 
dame, confeſſed the fact, was adjudged with all her eſtate, 
Et the unworthy claimant. This affair, which would have 
Iirquired a long examination, was fo hailily decided, that it 
vas eaſy to ſee the judges were gained before-hand, and the 
bing himſelf had been a promoter of the proceſs: An injury 
| of this nature to a prince of the blood royal, greatly beloved 


ry br the people, raiſed an extreme indignation. againſt the 
10 ling. Nothing was every where heard but murmurings 
lit | avhin ſl his government. As he had then no tavourite ro 
2 bear the blame, it was all caſt on himſelf, and people faid 
ke WW publicly, never was the throne of England filled by a prince 
ne o unworthy. to rule a free nation. There were even lome 
le vho took the liberty to upbraid him to his face for his ill con- 
nec. Upon a certain holiday, Edward dining in public in 
eh Woeſtnintter-hall, a woman in a maſk came on horſeback and 

Eaelivered him a letter. The King imagining it contained 
s bonething to divert him, ordered it to be read aloud. But 
ind he was much ſurprized to hear outrageous reproaches for his 
1'- Wo cowardice, tyranny, and all the grievances introduced in his 
l- | reign, The woman being apprehended, confeſſed the was 
hat bribed by a certain knighc to play that part; and the knight 
ner boldly maintained, That believing the king would read the 
*v0 ectker in private, he thought it the propereft way to let him 
ito! FE know the complaints of his ſubjects. 


| [1318] Whilſt England was reduced to extreme defolati- 
co, Edward, without troubling himſelf about the ravages 
be Scots continued to make on the borders, minded only 
to to humble the barons, who began to form new projects, 
ne conſequences whereot he had reaſon to fear. They had 
Fitcly preſented to him a petition, containing a long lift of 
FElevances, of which they demanded a ſpeedy redreſs. No- 
Filing was farther from his thoughts than to reform abulcs. 
| loweyer, as he durſt not openly diſcover, his intentions, he 
| lad referred the matter to the parliament which was to meet 


January 28, a parliament was held at Lincoln, which granted the king, 
mach of his war with Scotland, one ſtout footman out of every town in the 
j A 5; Wee e 06 u (wig 8 kings e ; 8 2 
[the charge Hog and turnithed v KD OW 5 en 5, 8 8 CES, _ 
3 e towns, and other expences to be paid, till they came at the 
dl rendezyous, and their wages for ſixty days after and no 3 if 

oY a $ ſervice required it, at four-pence a day ; the king promiting, that 

® grant ſhould be no precedent for the future, Rymer's Feed. ton, iii. 
| * e day, the king ſummoncd che ere be at 2 
Lang for e nay + eng ana g- ; Ang Fog Jo oe EE 
RN, 1. Watfins a ent 1 2 880 by E my <> fs er gan Is: 

g P. 107. There was another parllament after 
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Whilſt the earl kept at a diſtance from court, a certain 
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at Lincoln. A Scotiſh invaſion at the ſame time afforded him 
an excule to prorogue the parliament ſeveral times, and at 
length to diſſolve it. This proceeding fo incenſed the barons, 
that with one conſent they refolved to take up arms, to ob- 
tain by force the ſatisfaction they required. They would 
have doubtleſs bxtremely diſtreſſed this weak prince, incapa- 
ble of governing himſelf at fo nice a juncture; it ſome lords 
of more moderation had not joinct with the pope's legate, to 
promote a reconciliation. 'Thele mediators obtained of the 
king, that for the ſatisfaction of the confederate barons he 
ſhould admit a certain number of them into his council, and 
promiſe to do nothing without their sdvice. The carl of 
Lancaſter was to be one; but as he could not truſt the king, 
it was agreed he ſhould nominate a baron or knight to ſupply 
his place k. Moreover Edvard Promiſed tO grant a pardon, 
without any reſtrictions, to the earl of Lancaſter, for all that 
was pafled. This agreement was made and ſigned at Leek, 
on the gth of Auguſt 1318, and confirmed three days after 
by the parliament, called upon the prefſins inftances of the 
mediators. After this affair was ended, the king and the 
carl of Lancaſter meeting on a plain near Leiceſter, embraced 
and kiited one another in token of a perfect reconciliation, 
Let us now return to the war with Scotland, which ſtill con- 
tinued during the troubles in England. | | 

After Robert's obtaining near Sterling that ſignal victory 
which proved fo fatal to the Fnglith, he purſued the van- 
quiſhed into England, where he committed prodigious rava- 
ges, whilſt Edward durit not ſtir from York to oppoſe him. 
The king of Scotland not ſatisfied with this advantage, pro- 
jected the concueſt of Ireland. This Ifland had long been 
governed by Ungliſh officers, who were more careful to en- 
rich themſelves than to promote the public good. Their ar- 
bitrary proccedings had bred among the lrith ſo great and 
univerſal a diſcontent, that they wanted only a favourable 


fore Sterling, giving them reaſon to believe, the preſent. junc- 


ture was very proper to execute their defign, they fent word 
to the King of Scotland, that they were ready to caſt off the 
Lnglith yoke, provided he would give them affiſtance. Ro- 
bert took care not to loſe fo fair an opportunity to become 
maſter of the ifland, or at leaſt to make there a powerful di- 
verſion. He ſent rhither ſome troops under the command of 
his brother Edward, who heading the rebels, conquered rh: 
beſt part of the iſland, and was even acknowledged tor King. 
Whiilit he was carrying on his conqueſts, Robert amuſed the 
king of England with propoſals of peace, which he ſeemed to 
do with ſincerity, but arttully raiſed from time to time ditt 
culties, which hindered matters from being concluded, This 
proceeding laſted till 1517, without Edward's percetving his 
enemy's artifices, His little penetration would even have 
made him entirely loſe Ireland, had he not been rouzed by 
the murmurs of the people. The prejudice England might 
receive by the loſs of that iſland was fo manifeſt, and the con- 
lequences ſo plainly laid before him, that at length he refolved 
to fend thither a powerful ſupply, under the conduct of Mir 
timer. With this aid the Englith that were in Ireland, find- 
ing themſelves able to take the field, marched to attack the 
Scotch prince, Mean while, the King of Scotland, receiv— 
ing intelligence how much his brother ftood in need of 2 
ſpecdy relief, went himſelf into Ireland. But upon his ar- 
rival, he heard his brother was defcated and Nin in a battle 
wherein he had raſhly engageds. Robert's loſs on that oc- 
caſion breaking all his meatures, and diſabling him from con- 
tinuing the war in that country, he thought it more proper 
to go and improve the advantages lately gained by his arms 
in Scotland. In his ablence, Douglas, one of his generals, 
had defeated the army ſent by Edward, to take advantage of 
Robert's being in Ircland. | 
This freth victory, which put it out of the power of the 
Englith to withſtand the Scots, inſpired Robert with the 
thoughts of improving it, by laying ſiege to Berwick, which 
was ftill inthe hands of the Engliſh. He could not make his 
preparations without Edward's knowledge. Bur his Knowing 
it was to little purpoſe, ſince he had neither money nor 
troops ſuficient to prevent his enemy's deſigns. His ſubjects 
were ſo averſe to him, that he could not expect to procure 


Pp. 108,---This year was born at Eltham, Auguſt 15, John the king's ſecond 
1on. Ih. 
e The hiſtorians ſpeak, as if that ill favoured knight had ſtolen her away. 
f Wallingham tays, that a knight was taken near Pontefract, with a blayge 


charter under the king's great ſeal, and other letters under his privy-fcal, of- 


fering the king of Scots what conditions he pleaſed, , previded he would pro- 
cure the death of the ear] of Lancaſter, This knight was brought to the early 
who ordered him to be hanget, p. 110. 

s He was taken and beheaded at Dundalk; and five thoufand eight hun- 
dred Scots were flain, beſides ſeveral noblemen. The archbiſhop of Dublin 


was general of the Englith forces. n 


This 
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either à timely or powerful aid. And ſuppoſing he could 
have expected it, he plainly ſaw the parliament would make 
him pay dear for the ſubſidy they ſhould grant b. In this ex- 
tremity he turned to the pope, and earneſtly intreated him to 
interpoſe his authority, to procure him a peace, or at leaſt 
a truce with Scotland. John XXII. who had 4ately ſucceeded 
Clement V. immediately granted Edward's requeſt. He look- 
cd upon this as a very favourable opportunity, to extend his 
power over crowned heads. Accordingly he took upon him 
to make peace between Edward and Robert, not as a medi- 
ator, but as ſovercign arbiter, and by virtue of his apoſtolical 
authority. To that end, he ſent two legates into England, 
with a power, which ſhewed that he thought himſelt inveſted 
with ſovereign authority over all kings, even in temporal 
affairs. Their commiſſion ran, that they were to make 
peace between the two contending nations in what manner 
they pleaſed, and to compel both princes to accept it, on pain 
of excommunication, and an interdict upon their dominions. 
But as he judged ſuch a peace could not be made without 
ſome debate, which would take up time, he ordered his le- 
gates to publiſh a two years truce in his name, and by his 
authority; and gave them power to excommunicate theſe 
that refuſed to obſerve it. | 

The legates, furniſhed with ſo large and extraordinary a 
power, came into England, and immediately cauſed the 
truce to be proclaimed. Edward paid an implicit obedience 
to it, not conſidering he thereby ſacrificed to the court of 
Rome the moſt authentic prerogatives of the crown. It was 
not the ſame with Robert. Under pretence that the pope and 
his legates gave him not the title of king, he would never 
permit the legates to enter Scotland, much leſs to proclaim 
the truce there. He even treated very roughly the ſuperior of 
the Cordchers of Berwick, ſent to him by the legates, who 
uſing ſurpriſe, were ſo bold as to publiſh the truce in the pre- 
ſence of {cveral Scots. Inſtead therefore of obeying the pope, 
he beſieged and took Berwick by the treachery of the gover- 
nor, if the Engliſh are to be credited. This contempt for 
the pope's orders, obliged the legates to excommunicate him, 
and put his kingdom under an interdict. But he did not 
much regard a cenſure ſo maniteſtly unjuſt to him, and to 
very partial to the Engliſh. Therefore continuing his pro- 
greſs, he advanced on the borders of England, and com- 


- mitted great ravages, without meeting any oppoſition k. 


Edward found then, that the ſpiritual weapons of the pope 
were but of little ſervice. So, on a ſudden altering his con- 
duct, he found means to raiſe an army, with which he would 


go and attempt the recovery of Berwick. Whilſt he was 
employed in the ſiege, the carl of Murray, the king of Scot- 


land's general, made a diverfion in England, which proved 
very fatal to the borderers. In his return from ravaging 
ſeveral counties, he met a body of Engliſh militia to the 
number of ten thouſand, with the archbiſhop of York at 


their head. Though his forces were not near ſo numerous as 
thoſe of his enemies, he courageouſly charged them, and ob- 


tained over theſe undiſciplined troops a victory which deſtroy- 
ed above halt. The Scots called this action The White Battle, 
trom ſome Engliſh prieſts being killed in the fight with their 
ſurplices on. This accident obliged Edward to raiſe the 
fiege of Berwick. Shortly after, with much ſolicitation, he 
obtained a truce for two years; whereupon he left the 
North, and returned to London, where he was no leſs un- 
fortunate.:.. 5 
The truce reſtored not to England the expected tranquil- 
ity: hardly was it proclaimed, before the kingdom was in— 
volved in freſh troubles, much more violent than thoſe cauſed 
by Gaveſton. The enmity between the king and the barons 
was ſtill kept alive, like fire under cinders, and only wanted 
a freſh occaſion to rekindle. Unhappily, an occaſion was but 
too ready l. The lords, ever jealous of thoſe about the king's 
perſon, had introduced into court a young gentleman, Hugh 
pencer, whom they believed entirely devoted to their inter- 
cit, They had procured him the office of chamberlain, with 


h This year a parliament was held at Leiceſter, on June 24, wherein the 
king granted, that the ordinances made by the Lords Ordainers ſhould 
be obſerved. There was another parliament at London, about Michael- 
mus, in which it was ordained, that every city and town in England ſhould 
tind ſo many mea to aſſiſt the king againſt the Scots; London contained 
two hundred; Canterbury, forty ; St. Alban's ten, &c. Walſing. p. 111. 

=. eier Spalding, who it ſeems was afterwards hanged by king Robert, 

Falling. | 

They took the caſtles of Weark, Harbottle, and Middeford ; and plun- 
dered and burnt North-Allerton, Burroughbrig, Scarburgh, Skipton, - &c. 
Chron, Linerc, Walling, 

The king called a great council at Northampton on Auguſt 1, wherein 
it was agrecch that a ſtanding council of certain biſhops, earls, and barons 
ſhould conſtantly remain with the king to adviſe him in all matters of public 
concern, till the next parliament. This council was to conſiſt of the biſhops 
of Norwich, Chicheſter, Ely, Saliſbury, St. David's, Carlifle, Hereford, and 
\Vorcefter; the earls of Pembroke, Riclunond, Hereford, and Arundel; Sir 


a deſign to make uſe of him as a ſpy, in order to be infor, 
of what paſſed at court, where they ſeldom appeared: hit 
their project turned againſt themſelves. Spencer had a ft, 
named Hugh as well as himſelf, a perſon of courage and og, 
ſenſe, who gave him quite contrary inſtructions. He 190 
mated to him, it would be much more eaſy to make his for. 
tune by labouring directly for himſelf, than by ſerving db. 
barons ; and with a little patience and obſequiouſneſs, Þ 
might render himſelf ſuperior to thoſe, whom he looked Upon 
as his protectors. Spencer the ſon, being inclined to foflon 
this advice, found at firſt great difficulties. The king gy! 
not behold with a good eye, a domeſtic who had already 
ſhown too great an inclination for his enemies. N everthei, 
in time, and by the prudent counſels of his father, Spendet 
removed by degrees, the ill impreſſions his maſter had tak. 
againſt him. As his deſign was to govern the king cnc, 
he ſcrupled not to become for ſome time his ſlave, bv fg... 
ing on all occafions, that he was wholly devoted to him, h. 
this blind obſequiouſneſs, and by a general compliance t, 
whatever was agrecable to him, from his ſpy, he became 13 
confident, and at length ſupplied in his heart the place 105 
merly poſſeſſed by Gaveſton. When he ſaw himſelt in high 
favour, he made an ill uſe of it, like his predeceitors ; and 
by his exceſhve pride and inſatiable avarice, made it toon with. 
ed, that Gaveſton had not been oppreſſed. Hugh his father 
whom he had cauſed to be created ear! of Wincheſ; 
had been till then of a quite different character. Nothing 
could be laid to. his charge unbecoming a man of honour 
and honeſty. In all the poſts he had been promoted 1g 
by this and the late King, he had always behaved with get 
moderation, prudence, and impartiality : but he knew ng; 
how to preſerve the reputation he had acquired. A blind 
fondneſs for his fon, and ambition, which had ſeized him g 
his old age, threw him into thoſe excefles, which rendered 
both him and his fon odious to the nation, and particularly 
to the barons. It was not long before an univerſal diſcon- 
tent became viſible. The earl of Lancaſter, a great favourite 
of the people, and a ſworn enemy to the king, notwithttand- 
ing their outward reconciliation, had improved theſe junc. 
tures, to form a party capable of ruining the two favourites", 
He had demonſtrated to his friends, ** That their ruin and his 
& own were infallible, if means were not found to remere 
the Spencers from court. That the king who harboured 
a ſecret defire of revenge, was indeed incapable of nag 
ing a deſign; but that every thing was to be feared from 
that prince, aſſiſted by his two new miniſters, of much 
greater abilities than Gaveſton. He added theſe minivcrs 
c 


cc 
cc 


cc- 


Lay 


ments on the privileges of the people; and that all the c- 
* dcavours hitherto uſed, to reduce the royal authority with- 
in due bounds, would be fruitleſs, if the king was lultered 
* to return to his former courſes, and trample upon the f- 
5 berties of the ſubject.” [1320] Theſe reaſons allecgeôd, 
by a prince, who patled for a diſintereſted and zealous ailertor 
of the public good, and joined to the envy raifed by the ad- 
vancement of the Spencers, cauſed fo ſudden an effect, that 
the old aſſociation was renewed. As the confederate barons? 
had every thing to fear from the abilities of the miniſters, tho 
loſt no time, which was ſo precious, in preſenting to the king 


„ 


o 


petitions, as they had done concerning Gaveſton. Such 3 | 


conduct would only have given their enemies leiſure to pie. 
pare : and therefore, without diſcovering their intention, 
they reſolved to levy troops with all poſſible ſecrecy, and t0 
ſurprize the king and his favourites, before they had time to 
take any meaſures. The defign was executed with {uc!) ese 
dition, that in a very ſhort ſpace, they drew together cieven 
thouſand men, with whom they ventured to take the field. 
Their firſt exploit was to plunder the lands of the Spence, 
which was left to the care of Roger Mortimer the Nong, 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from his uncle of the {ane nave. 


i it 


He diſcharged his commiſſion in ſo violent a manner, 4 


with ſo little regard for the favourites, that he did them 
Hugh de Courtney, Sir Roger de Mortimer, Sir John de Segrave, vl Joun 
de Grey, and one of the bannerets of the earl of Lancaſter. Sec 8,0", 
Feed. tom. iii. p. 722, &c. The parliament here mentioned met 4 Talg 
three weeks after Michaelmas. See Brady's App: No 61. Theie vi 
ther parliament this year ſoon after Eaſter, in which the clergy gamer 
king a tenth tor one year, with the pope's leave. A. Murgmu. 

m He was not created 1o till 1322, See Walſing. 

a The occaſion of this confederacy againit the Spencers, Was! 
de Brews, a baron, propoling to ſe'! part of his eſtate, called Go] 
agreed for it with the earl of Hereford, who offered to be the pute d,, 
Hugh Spencer, the younger, obtained the king's licence, it being“ Page” 
the king in Capite, and bought it out of the carl of Hereſord's han a 
being highly provoked at this uffrontgcomplained to the cr] 08 Eile 
and they two engaging a great number of the barons in their melee“ 
tered into a confederacy againſt the Spencers. Watling. P. 113, 
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„Who theſe confederate barons were, ſee in Rvmer's Fad. toll 


$68, 923. The form of their contederacy in Tyree! and Brady, p. 3% 


were no leſs guilty than the other, of divers encroacu- | 


RAPING: HIS TOR 


ew days threeſcore thouſand pound damage. This done, the 
barons ſent ſome of their body P to prelent a petition to the 
ling, defiring the removal of the Spencers 1, Edward per- 
ceiving it Was not in his power to curb their boldnets, referred 
the matter to the parliament. He did not queſtion, but he 
ould have intereſt enough with the commons, to protect 
the two miniſters: but the barons reſolution to continue in 
ems, broke all his meaſures. Several members of parlia- 
ment being at the devotion of the lords, others awed by the 
amy, and all in general having too little value for the Spen- 
cers to run any hazard tor their fake, the two favourites were 
pmiſhed the realm, without the king being able to ſcreen 
hem. This parliament was called, The parliament of the 
white bands, on account of certain white marks, by which 
me adherents of the barons were to know one another. 
| Whatever endeavours the king uſed to oppoſe thoſe vio- 
at proceedings, he found himſelf forced to give way to a 
torrent, which he could not withſtand. Spencer, the father, 
being then out of the realm upon the king's affairs, the ſon 
vas ignominioufly conducted to Dover, where he was ſhipped 
off with great threats, if ever he pretended to tet foot in the 
| kingdom again. 
1321 Edward highly reſented the affront, and ſwore to 
de revenged : but perhaps means would have been found to 
| appeaſe him, if the queen, who on the like occaſions uſed to 
act the mediatrix between the king and the barons, had not 
| ceaſed doing them that good office. Inſtead of endeavouring 
JV aſſwage the king's anger, ſhe took care to excite him to 
| vengeance, being provoked at an affront ſhe lately received 
E from a baron, the blame of whom ſhe caſt upon the whole 
party. The occaſion of her reſentment was this: 
| Whilſt Edward was thus incenſed againſt the barons, Ifa- 
bella, deſigning to go in pilgrimage to Canterbury, ſent fome 
| of her domeſtics before, to provide lodgings in Ledes caſtle, 
belonging to Bartholomew de Badleſmere, one of the afloci- 


n- WT 2d barons. As the whole party was then in extreme diſ— 
e rat of the king, the officer who commanded in the caſtle, 
(- WT caied the queen's people admittance : there was even one of 


them killed. So far was Badleſmere from diſclaiming what 
vas done, upon complaint made to him, that he had the bold- 
nels to write to the queen a very inſolent letter, expreſly ap- 
proving of what had paſſed, It was very difficult for that 
| princes, who was haughty and revengeful, not to reſent ſuch 


-n affront. As ſhe plainly ſaw the union of the barons was 
be ſole cauſe of Badleſmere's inſolence, ſhe thought the rea- 
ic: det way to revenge, would be to break their aſſociation. 
le king waited patiently for a favourable opportunity to ex- 


| eiciſe his vengeance; but a woman's revenge can bear no 
ey. The queen, in her reſolution of ſpurring on Edward, 


rc WW to free himſelf from the power of the barons: that by imme— 
- WM ciately puniſhing the governor of Ledes as he deſeryed, he 
324 8 . . ; 

c WF vould ſtrike ſuch a terror into the barons, that they would 
or rot think even of ſtanding upon their defence, when they 
ad- £2ould ſee him ſword in hand, and able to compel them to 
Lav 3 . * . . . ; . 
coal Hi icturn to their allegiance. Edward reliſhing this advice, 
ne =. S ; Fj . 

ons ge orders for levying troops. But for fear of any obſtacle, 
dach WE nin order to remove the people's apprehenſions, who began 
King obe alarmed at theſe levies, he iſſued out a proclamation, 


ch proteſting he did not take up arms againſt his ſubjects, but 
die, coal to puniſh the inſolence of a private perſon. The procla- 


1015, mation producing a good effect among the people, and the 
« 10 bons not thinking they ſhould engage the kingdom in a civil 
1c 10 e tor the ſake of a ſingle officer, the king raiſed an army 
©" WTF chout oppoſition. When his troops were ready to march, 


' ic went immediately and beſieged Ledes caſtle, and taking it, 
ordered the governor r, with ſome other inferior officers, to be 
| hanged, This ſucceſs cauſing him to forget his proteſta- 
bon, he made uſe of his arms to take vengeance on his ene- 
es. To that end, he beſieged ſome other caſtles belong- 
ns to the barons, and particularly Warwick, which he be- 
eme maſter of with the ſame caſe. When he thought him- 
clk ſufficiently formidable, he recalled Spencer the fon, who 
„ee bis baniſhment had turned pyrate, particularly againſt 
3 the Engliſh, | 

= 1 Edward continuing his progreſs, after the return of his fa- 
e ure, put the aſſoclated barons into the utmoſt conſternation, 


m 1 Pn ſent by the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, Ely, Heretord, and 

tis Wee an ads ho were come to the confederate barons at St. Albans to pro- 

: hu n <ammodation, Walſing. e 

n 06 : © Bags 2 were exhibited againſt them in this petition, ſee in Tyrrel 
we 1 Tho: oy 722 being too long to be inſerted here. 

tel, 3 nas Culpeper, Walſing. 

t, (f* Loder de Holande had promiſed to bring him a reinforcement, but dif- 

2 pomted him, which 15 auſe of his d 7 Kniohto: 

1 Humphr ö Was the Cauie ot his delcat. rught n. 41 

ii be Pad wie pary de Bohun, who married Elizabeth, daughtei of Edu ard 

ow of the earl of Holland, He is {iid to be thruſt through the 


— 
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| perſuaded him, that the preſent juncture was very favourable 


| Gloceſter, for a terror to the kingdom. 
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who were not prepared for their defence. They would have 
been glad, on this occaſion, of the queen's aſſiſtance: but ſhe 
was too much incenſed againſt them to ſtand their friend. In 
this ill ſituation, they ſaw themſelves expoled to the fury of 
their enemies, who ſpared them not. Mean while the king, 

by his ſole authority, revoked the ſentence of baniſhment 
againſt the Spencers, and recalled the father, as he had already 
done the ſon. The king's diligence ſo embarraſſed the barons, 
that they knew not what courſe to take. His army was in 
the center of the kingdom, ready to attack the boldeit. The 
people, as it uſually happens on ſuch occafions, joined with 
the ſtrongeſt, for fear of being oppreſſed before the barons 
were able to protect them. In this extremity, mott of the 
aſſociated barons wiſely choſe to throw themſelves upon the 
king's mercy. As for thoſe who refuſed to follow their ex- 
ample, many were taken and executed, tome fled for refuge 
beyond ſea, and others were ſhur up in ſeveral priſons. A- 
mong the priſoners was Roger Mortimer, junior, whom the 
Spencers cloſely confined in the tower, but who doubrlets 
would not have met with fo favourable a treatment, had not 
his lite been faved by a powerful interceftion. 

[1322] The earl of Lancaſter's faction being extreme; 
weakened by the defection, flight, impriſonment, or death of 
his adherents, the carl with what few troops he could aſtem— 
ble, ſaw himſelf conſtrained to retire into the North. He had 
nothing to depend upon but the protection of the Scots, who 
promiſed him ſuccours; but he was obliged to go and join 
them. The rout he took, and ſome intercepted letters, dit- 
covered his intention to the king. To prevent it, he ordered 
Sir Andrew Harcla, governor of Carlitle, to draw together 
what troops he could, and obſtruct the earl's paſſage, or at 
leaſt to amuſe him whiltt he thould follow him in perſon with 
his army. However expeditious the carl of Lancaſter Was, and 
Whatever care he took to retard the king's march, by deſtrov- 
ing the country behind him, he was obliged, after paſſing the 
Trent over Burton-bridge, to halt, in order to oppoſe the 
patlage of the army which purſued him. But Edward retiring: 
to paſs at another place, the earl relolved to itand his ground. 
Nevertheleſs, whether through ſcruple, or fear of the king's fu— 
perior forces, he ſuddenly altered his mind. In hopes of free- 
ing himſelf from theſe ſtreights, he advanced to Burrow-bridge, 
where ran another river, which afforded no other paſſage but 
over a bridge defended by Harcla. In this extremity, he was 
under a neceſſity either of fighting the king, who cloſely pur- 
ſued him, or of attempting to force the paſs, before the royal 
army came up*. He choſe the latter, and without loſs of 
time, ordered the bridge to be attacked. The vigorous re- 
ſiſtance of the enemy, the death of the earl of Hereford t, 
ſlain in the beginning ot the fight, and the dread of being ſur— 
prized by the king, who was advancing, ſo daunted Lan- 
caſter's troops, that inſtead of continuing the attack, they 
took to flight, and diſperſed themſelves in the country. 
Harcla, perceiving the diforder, ſpeedily paſſed the bridge, 
and purſued the runawgys, of whom he took great numbers 
priſoners. The earl of Lancaſter, who endeavoured in vain 
to rally his men, ſtaying too long in hopes of ſucceeding, 
could not avoid the misfortune of being taken himſelf, with 
ninety-five knights, and conducted to the caſtle of Pontefract. 
This unfortunate. prince ſaw himſelf expoſed to the inſults 
of the ſoldiers, who in deriſion called him king Arthur, from 


his uſing that name in the intercepted letters. But this 
was not the moſt rigorous part of his puniſhment. A few 


days after, the king being come to Pontefract, ordered him 
to be arraigned in the hall of the caſtle, beforc a ſmall num- 
ber of peers* who attended him, among whom were the two 
Spencers. By this little aſſembly was the earl condemned to 
be drawn, hanged, and quartered for a traitor. But out of 
regard to his birth, the king was pleaſed to fave him the in- 
famy of that puniſhment, and only ordered him to be be- 
headed v. Nine other lords of his party were ſentenced to 
the fame puniſhment, and executed at York. 'The lord 
Badleſmere, the author of the war, and four other barons, ſuf— 
fered the like death at London, Windſor, Canterbury, and 
Never ſince the 
Nornum conqueſt, had the ſcaffolds been drenched with ſo 
much Engliſh blood, as upon this occaſion *. Theſe inhu- 
man proceedings were aſcribed to the Spencers, who thereby 


belly by a Welſh ſoldier from under the bridge through a chink. Knighton. 

v The carls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Surrey, Arundel, Athol, An- 
703, &c. the Monday before March 25. Rymer's Feed, tom. ii. p. 940. 
As he accordingly was, upon a hill near Pontefract, March 25, Chron, 
Eieſh, 

x Hiſtorians have given us the following lift of the names of the barons 
that were put to death, The earl of Lancaſter, the lords Warren de Lille, 
William Tochet, Thomas Mandute, Henry de Bradburn, William Fits 
William, junior, William Cheney, at Pontefract; Roger Cliſtord, foh! 


Mowbray, Jocelin D' Evil, at Vork; Jom Giffuc, at Glocetter ; Hetw ) 
n '42v WAY 
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rendered themſelves extremely odious to all, and bred in the 
hearts of the nobility a defire of revenge, which was but too 
fully ſatisfied in the end”. | 

[1323] Edward imagined, that this ſucceſs againſt his 
ſubjects, could not but render him formidable to the Scots. 
In this belief, he reſolved to march towards Scotland, big with 
the expectation of ſurpriſing Robert, and repairing all his 
former loſles. Whilſt he was in his own territories, he had 
plenty of proviſions, every one ſtriving to ſupply his army, 
more out of fear than affection. But prepoſterouſly thinking 
he ſhould find the ſame conveniencics in the enemy's country, 
he was ſuddenly in a terrible want. So inſtead of advancing, 
he was forced to return in haſte, as he had done once betore, 
without bcing the wiſer by that experience. But this was not 
all the diſhonour he received from chat ill concerted expedi— 
tion. Hardly had he begun to return into his own domi— 
nions, when Robert cloſely purſued him, and overtaking him 
at Black-more, eaſed him of his baggage, and had like to 
have taken him priſoner. The Ungliſh army being diſperſed, 
Robert continued his march, ravaging the country with fire 
and ſword to the very walls of York*. At laſt, having 
burnt the monaſtery of Rippon and ranſacked the abbey of 
Beverley, he returned home loaded with booty. Whatever 
reaſon that prince had to expect great advantages from the 
war, he entered into negociation for a truce, which at length 
was concluded on the 13th of May 1324, for thirteen years. 
He conſented the more readily to the truce, as he was forced 
to give ſome reſpite to his ſubjects exhauſted by fo long a 
war. Beſides, he hoped by that means to be reconciled to 
the court of Rome, having received intimation, that his ab- 
ſolution, and the removal of the interdict, depended upon 
his compliance. | 

The tubmiiſion of the Engliſh, and the long truce with 
Scotland, placed Edward in a fituation moſt agrecable. to his 
temper. He had nothing to divert him from his pleaſures, 
enjoyed a peaccable kingdom, and could leave the govern- 
ment to his favourites, without fear of being controuled by his 
ſubjects. This was a happineſs he could not attain till this 
year, being the fixtecnth of his reign. However, his ſatiſ- 
faction was ſometimes diſturbed by the remembrance of 
things paſt. The death of the earl of Lancaſter, of which 
he began to repent, now and then ſtung him with remorſe. 
This manifeſtly appears, in his anſwer to certain lords peti— 
tioning him to pardon. a condemned criminal *, “ Is it 
„ pollble, cried he, that ſuch a wretch as this ſhould find 
“ ſo many friends to intercede for him, when not one would 
&« ſpeak in bchalf of my couſin of Lancaſter, who, if he 
„% had lived, might have been uſeful both to me and the 
© whole kingdom? therefore, as for this fellow, he ſhall die 
* 20 e Geer de, 

The character of Thomas earl of Lancaſter was not leſs 
ambiguous than the earl of Leiceſter's, in the reign of Henry 
III. The king's and the Spencers adherents called him vil- 
lain and traitor, one that, having taken up arms againſt his 
ſovercipn, was juſtly condemned. But the people in general 
had his memory 1n great veneration, conſidering him as a real 
martyr for liberty. Immediately after his death, his tomb 
was locked to, where many miracles were pretended to be 
wrought. The king was even obliged, ftrictly to command 
the biſhop of London, to put a ſtop to the ſuperſtition of the 
people of his diocete, who came and ſaid their prayers to the 
earl's picture hung up in St. Paul's church“. Probably, the 
uncertainty concerning the character of this prince. would 
have laſted much longer, if two things had not determined 
people in his favour, The firſt was the puniſhment of Har- 
cla, who being made carl of Carliſle, for taking Lancaſter 
priſoner, incurred the diſpleaſure of the Spencers, and upon a 
ſuggeſtion of a correſpondence with Scotland, was beheaded e, 
The ſecond was the canonization of Lancaſter in 1389, at 
the requeſt of Edward III. fon of him that had taken away 
his life J. After that, there was no room to queſtion the ſin- 


Teyes at London; Francis de Aldenham, at Windſor; Bartholomew de 
Baddlefinere, and Bartholomew de Aſhburnham, at Canterbury, Three— 
ſcore and twelve knights (beſides thoſe hanged in chains) were ſhut up in 
pritop, who upon tines paid, were afterwards tet at liberty, ſays De la Moor. 
Walüng. Knighton, 

Y A parliament was held at York this year three weeks after Eaſter, 
where the procels againſt the two Spencers for their baniſhment, was re- 
voked. And a tenth part was granted to the king of the goods of the lords 
and commons of the kingdom, and a fixth part of thoſe belonging to the ci- 
ties, boroughs, and ancient denictnes. Brady, 

They took, among the reit, John de Bretagne earl of Richmond priſoner. 
Walſingham. 

a He was one of Lancaſter's family, and engaged with his lord in the late 
inſurrection, and being condemned to be hanged, ſome, about the king, be- 
cauſe he formerly had a place at court, offered to intercede for him. At 
which the king falling into a pathon ſaid as above, Walſing. The words are 
tranſlated nearer the original than in the French. 

> He was buried in the church of the priory of Pontefract, The prior 


venged on him. 
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cetity of his intentions. At leaſt, it was no longer Dermitteg 
- : LIT 

openly to defame his memory. 
The death of Lancaſter, and of ſeveral other lords of , 


ſame party, placed the Spencers on the top of the whe, 
As there was no man able to oppoſe them, theſe two mii 
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did, in the king's name, whatever they thought agiccab 
to their intereſt, without regarding a party entirely rec 
ed. Had they been ſo wiſe as to moderate their paflion, 15 
deny themſelves the pleaſure of revenge, they would h 
doubtleſs ſupported themfelves in their high ſtation, 1 
cauſed their maſter to paſs an eaſy and quiet life, Eut de 
are men of this character to be found? The Spencers, to 8085 
pleat their vengeance, threw the kingdom into greater 4. 
more fatal troubles, than what were lately appealed, N. 
content with putting to death the heads of the oppoſite Ws 
with depriving others of their eſtates, and with condemy;.. 
great numbers to baniſhment, they did not think themfclis 
quite ſecure, till they were rid of three perſons who mis 
them uncaſy, and with whom they were extremely incenſ,u 
namely, the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford, and RO. 
Mortimer the younger. Mortimer, who, had done th 
great damage, was in their power, being actually priſorct i. 
the Tower. | | 

Adam Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, was promoted to the 
dignity by the favour of pope John XXII. in ſpite of all the 
king's endeavours to the contrary. The prelate, who has 
ſhown but little regard for the court on that occaſion, right 
judged the king would not fail, when in his power, to be rc. 
For this reaſon he joined with the carl be 
Lancaſter, to ſcreen himſelf from the perſecution he 31% 
feared. Affairs having taken a different turn from What he 
expected, and the king preſerving an extreme reſentment 
againſt him, his ruin was determined. To that end he wc 
ſummoned to anſwer in the king's court to a charge of high. 
treaſon © He appeared, but refuſed to plead in any but the 
eccleſiaſtical court, inſiſting upon the privilege of his org 
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= 
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This refuſal would have done him no ſervice, had he kes 


been ſupported by the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Duhlj- 


4; 
©4239 


Theſe prelates confidering the ſentence which the kings 


court was going to pronounce, as a manifeſt violation of the 
church's immunities, went with ſeveral other biſhops, ng 
torbid the King's judges to take cognizance of the catc, that. 


ening them with excommunication, if they dared to proc. 


However deſirous the king and his miniſters were to be ri 6 | 


the biſhop, the clergy's oppoſition hindered the judges from 
paſſing ſentence, and the affair was referred to the parliament, 
Nevertheleſs, till this proceſs was over, the king ordered th: 
temporalities of the party accuſed to be ſeized. 
The brſhop of Lincoln, who was in the fame caſe, plainly 
perceived what would be his doom, it the biſhop of Here- 
ford was condemned. A common intereſt forming a {iri6 
union between the two prelates, they ſought means to raik 
troubles, which ſhould ſhelter them from the king's venoc- 
ance. Unhappily for him their. endeavours proved but too 
ſucceſsful. | | 

Roger Mortimer the younger, was not, or at leaſt ſeemed 
not to be, in very favourable circumſtances. Detained in coe 


confinement, and deſtitute of a character which might freu 


him from the malice of the incenſed favourites, he expected ts 
forteit his head for the damages he had done. And indeed 
he was condemned to die f, but found a powerful intercelion 
with the king; who notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of 8 
favourites, changed his ſentence to perpetual impriſonman. 
It was no ſmall matter for Mortimer to eſcape death. Hi 
ſituation ſeemed to require his patience, till time ſhould bing 
ſome change in his favour, But ſuch flow and uncertain 
means was not capable of making him eaſy. Whether e 
was afraid the king would one time or other, be gaincd by f 
enemies, or whether he relied upon the ſame protection that 
had already ſaved his life, he entered into new plots. Thong! 
a priſoner, he attempted to make himſelf maſter of the Io, 


and monks giving out that miracles were wrought at his tomb, the fees 


a N , . lar the church 
gained ground in ſuch a manner, that the king was forced to order techn 


to be ſhut up. The king's letter to the biſhop of London on account 0 = 
picture which was ſet up in St. Paul's cathedral, and worſhipped by the Pee 
ple, is in vol. III. p. 1033, of Rymer's Feed, =” 
© Betore his being behcaded he was degraded of the honour of knugi: 
hood; which is the firſt example of this kind. Walfing. = 
4 Queen Iſabella writ in 1326, the laſt day of February, to the pofe, = 


3 5 * 1 Halmeß {0 
tolling the virtues of the late earl of Lancaſter, and deſiring his holineb 


canonize him, and king Edward IAI. permitted a chapel to be built over 
place where the earl was beheaded: but his canonization was not complies 
till Richard II's reign in 1389. See Brady's hiſt. p. 13%, _ 

He was arreſted in the parliament held at London the beginn! 
and examined before the king and lords upon divers articles of hig! 
Walſing. Rs Nut 

And his eſtates, together with his uncle's were forfeited, in 15%% * 
long after, the elder Mortimer died in the Tower. 
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R.APIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ind likewiſe of Wallingford caſtle, by the help of his friends. 
The plot being diſcovered, one of his accomplices was con- 
demned to be hanged, and himſelf once more had the fen- 
ence of death paſled upon him. However, he obtained a 
ſecond pardon. _ 

When a man reflects on the great credit of the Spencers, 
their revengful temper, and the reaſon they had perſonally to 
hate Mortimer, he muſt be convinced, that the protection 
which ſcreened him from their vengeance was very powerful. 
On the other hand, if all the circumſtances of this reign be 
confidered, it will not be thought likely, that any other perſon 
but the queen could poſſibly obtain ſuch a tavour trom the king, 
,cainſt the intereſt and ſolicitations of the miniſters. _ This 
conjecture is confirmed by the ſcandalous manner wherein that 
rinceſs afterwards lived with Mortimer; from whence it may 
be inferred, their good underſtanding commenced long before 
it was publicly known. For a farther confirmation ot this 


| nay be added what all the hiſtorians unanimouſly relate, that - 


the queen inceſſantly complained of the ſeverities exerciſed 
upon the friends of the late earl of Lancaſter. This gives oc- 


cation to preſume, that Mortimer was the principal fubject of 
| her complaints. 


Moreover, at this very time, it was, that the 
Snencers began to vex queen Iſabella, inſomuch, that by their 
perſecutions, they obliged her to complain to the king ot France 


cr brother, that ſhe was regarded but as a ſervant in her hut- 


band's houſe. Now it does not appear, that the favourites had 


| .ny other reaſon to mortity her, than the protection ſhe 
| oranted to Mortimer their enemy. All theſe reaſons incline me 
io believe, there was at this time a familiarity between Iſabella 
and Mortimer, and that the protection ſhe publicly honoured 


'The 


him with, drew upon her the malice of the favourites. 


E vexation they gave her, led her to ſeek means to be revenged 
un her turn. This is truly the ſource of the events we are go- 
| ing to relate, concerning which hiſtorians have expreſſed 
E themſelves very obſcurely. 
E return to Mortimer till there ſhall be occaſion, that quickly 
EL .fter he found means to eſcape out of the Tower, and to 
e concealed ſome time in England, notwithſtanding the d1- 
E lioent ſearch to apprehend him. Though hue and cry was 


Let us add here, in order not to 


| ried after him, which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs, he had the 
good fortune to eſcape into France. Probably he was hid 
n fome place where they durſt not look for him. Let us 
vo proceed to the fatal effects of the love, ambition, and 
F revenge, which at that time poffeſſed the principal perſons 
at court. | | 
| The peace made by Edward I. with France ſtill ſubſiſted, 
notwithſtanding certain diſputes between the two crowns, in 
ite reigns of Lewis Hutin, and Philip de Long, ſons and ſuc— 
Neeſſors of Philip the Fair, Upon Charles the Fair's acceſhon 
o the throne of France, after the death of his brothers, theſe 
Kiffterences were conſiderably increaſed, on account of the 
Jeriſciction claimed by that prince over Guienne, as ſovereign 
lord of that duchy. It is probable too that Charles, diflatit- 
ed at the ill treatment of his fiſter queen Iſabella, fought 
Foccafion to give Edward marks of his reſentment. An un- 
jexpeted accident in Guienne, gave him an opportunity to 
make himſelf ſatisfaction. Hence flowed all the misfortunes 
hich afterwards fell upon the king of England. 
At St. Ardos, a town in the Agenois, held of the caſtle of 
Plontpezat, ſome outrage was committed, which Edward's 
Foiicers in Guienne neglected to redreſss Whereupon the 
Fjarties concerned carried their complaints to the king of 
rance, as ſovereign. Charles embraced the opportunity to 
Ellert his right over Guienne. He cauſed the court of pcers 
lo ſentence the lords of Montpezat and other Gaſcon gentle- 
Nen to baniſhment, and to confiſcate their caſtles to the crown 
France. By virtue of this ſentence, given without ſum- 
Toning the king of England, or his officers, Charles would 
Ne taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Montpezat ; but was 
y"crented by the Engliſh, who placed a ſtrong garriſon there. 
ne oppoſition occationed another ſentence, declaring the 
Fon guilty of felony, for oppoſing the execution of the 
Fu. Mean while, the king of France ordered troops to be 
4 Wed in Perigord, and the neighbouring provinces, with de- 
en 0 beſiege the caſtle. To give the better colour to this 
Flament, he complained, that Edward had not done him ho- 
Pige tor Guienne and Ponthieuh, and ſo had a pretence 


k n he occaſion of the quarrel was this ; Hugh lord of Montpezat had 
ta caſtle on ſome land, which he pretended was within the territories of 
ug of England, but which the king of France maintained to be his; 
C »h Ketore he ſummoned the ſaid lord before the parliament of Paris, 
Ben. udged the land to the king of France; and his officer in thoſe parts 
Bentley 2 bleed the caſtle, To recover which the lord of el 
Ia al his vaſſals, and received allo aſſiſtance from the king s ſeneſcha 
Island in Guienne, by which means he ſoon became again maſter of his 
ec put all the French men that were in it to the ſword, P. Daniel's 
1 11. . 7ANCE, tom. v. p. 41. 
beat che Sieur de Seconville, and a notary named Andrew de Flo- 
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ready to confiſcate theſe provinces, in caſe his arms met with 
the expected ſucceſs, [1324] Indeed it was vifible, his de- 
ſign was not to take the caſtle only, ſince he ſent a formidable 
army into Guienne, under the command of Charles de Valois 
his uncle, who made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places. Certain 
it is, nothing was farther from Edward's thoughts, than a de- 
fire of entering into a war with France, and yet he took no 
ſtep to avoid it. Inſtead of giving the king his brother-in-law 
ſome ſatisfaction, by doing juſtice to the parties concerned in 
the affair of St. Sardos, and by offering the homage duc to 
him, he ſtill kept his character of neglecting great matters 
for the ſake of trifles i. It is true indeed, he {ent commiffion- 
ers into Guienne , with public orders to make inquifition 
concerning the buſineſs of St. Sardos. But by their private in- 
ſtructions they were to try to oblige the plantiffs to deſiſt from 
their appeal, which was not endcavouring to ſatisfy the king 
ot France. As for the homage, though he did not pretend 40 
diſpute it, he excuſed himſelt from doing it, on pretence he 
had never been ſummoned in form. Mean time, he ſent his 
brother, the earl of Kent, to command in Guicnne, bur 
with ſo few troops, that the carl not daring to keep the ficld 
ſhut himſelf up in Reole, where he was beſieged, and at 
forced to capitulate, a | 

Betore the carl of Kent went over to Guicnne, he was 
ſent to Paris, to try to adjuſt the difference between the two 
crowns. He had even agreed with the court of France upon 
a treaty, which the King his brother refuſed to ratity. This 
was the ſubject of a long negociation, which ſerved only to 
give the earl of Valois time to purſue his conqueſts in Gui- 
enne. At length, Edward perceiving the duchy was in ma— 
nifeſt danger, thought fit to make ſome preparations, which 
occaſioned the court of France to equip a fleet, to oppoſe that 
of the Englifh. The Spencers, ever watchful of occaſions to 
vex Itabella, uſed this to deprive her of the earldom of Corn- 
wal, aſſigned her for her private expences. They tuggetted 
to the king, that it was dangerous to leave that country in the 
hands of the queen, when he was in war with the king her 
brother. They added, that probably, the French fleet was 
defigned for an invaſion in that quarter. This was ſullicient 
to induce Edward to reſume that earldom in a very difoblig— 
ing manner to the queen, without diſtombling that he thought 
her capable of holding a criminal correſpondence with the ene- 
mies of the ſtate. This indignity, which the highly refented, 
added to ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt againſt the Spen- 
cers and the King, in all likelihood, hattened the project, the 
particulars whereot I am going to relate, 

[1325] Though Edward made fome preparations for war, 
it was not. by: his arms that he expected the reſtitution of what 
was taken from him. His chief reliance was on the pope, 
who being choſen mediator between the two crowns, put him 
in hopes of a good itlue of the affair. The pope ſent two nun- 
cios to Paris, where embaſſadors from England! alſo repaired, 
But the negociation went on fo ſlowly that the Engliſh could 
not help ſhowing ſome impatience, As they ſcemed inclined 
to return home, a perſon of great note in the court of France 
took Occaſion to inſinuate to the nuncios, that if the king of 
England would ſend his qucen to Paris, ſhe would undoubt— 
edly obtain from the king her brother much better terms than 
the embaſladors could expect. The nuncios having made 
the propoſals to the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, it was reſolved 
that one of them, the biſhop of Wincheſter, ſhould go to 
London, and perſuade their maſter to follow the method ſug— 
geſted to them. Theſe particulars are to be fcen in a letter 
from Edward to the pope, in the Collection of the Public Acts. 
It was not thercſore a contrivance of the Spencers to be rid 
of the queen, as ſome have affirmed, ſince the project came 
firſt from France. It was more likely, that the queen herſelf 
put the king her brother upon it, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of going to Paris, and beginning the execution ot her 
plot againſt her hutband and his favourites. Be that as it 
will, the propoſal being debated in council”, any expedient 
was thought pretcrable to a war, as matters then ſtood in 
England. Iſabella was therefore deſired to go to France; to 
which ſhe ſeemed to conſent, with the fole view to make 
peace between the two kings. Immediately atter her arrival 
at Paris, ſhe obtained a ſhort truce, during which the con- 
cluded a treaty with the king her brother. By the treaty the 
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YL 
lat 


rence, to ſummon him to perform that homage. Walſing. 

i Upon his being ſummoned by the king of France, he aſſembled the par- 
liament in Lent (of which mention is made a little, above) to confider what 
anſwer he ſhould return to thoſe ſummons. Walling. 

k His brother Edmund carl of Kent, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. Ibid, 

| The biſhops of Wincheſter, and Norwich, together with John de Bre- 
tagne carl of Richmond, and fir Henry de Beaumont, but afterwards in his 
room William de Ayremine canon of York, Rymet's Fœd. tom. iv. p. 100, 
8 > ” AF o 

nm Or rather, in a parliament, which was held at Weſtminſter, Januaty 21, 
to deliberate about the affairs of 9 
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duchy of Guienne was to be wholly refigned to the king of 
France. That afterwards both the kings ſhould meet at 
Beauvais, where Charles, at the inſtance of the queen his 
ſiſter, ſhould reftore Guienne to Edward, upon his doing 
homage for it. That in this reſtitution the country of Agenois 
lately conquered by France ſhould not be included: But that 


the king of England ſhould be allowed to ſuc for it in the 


court of peers, Where juſtice ſhould be done him. And in 
caſe the court ſhould decree that Edward ſhould have poſ- 
ſeſſion again, he ſhould be obliged to pay the King of France 
a certain ſum towards the charges of the war; but ſhould pay 
nothing in caſe he loſt his cauſe. The day after finging the 
treaty, the commiſſioners of France, for reaſons they did not 
care to explain, deferred fiftech days longer the interview of 
the two kings, which had been fixed to the Aſſumption of 
the Virgin. 

How diſadvantageous ſoever the treaty appeared to Ed. 
ward, as he was willing at any rate to avoid a war, he failed 
not to ratify it and prepare to do his homage. The Spencers 
beheld theſe preparations with great uneaſineſs, knowing there 
were in the kingdom a great number of male-contents who 
might take advantage of the king's abſence, to excite freth 
commotions. An ex pedient found in this interval, either in 
France or in England, freed them from their trouble. It was 
inſinuated to the king, that if he would reſign to prince Ed- 
ward his ſon, aged thirtcen years, the duchy of Guienne and 
the earldom of Ponthieu, the king of France would receive 
the homage of the young prince, and reſtore him the places 
he had promiſed to give up by the treaty. In all likelihood 
this overture came from the court of France, as well as the 
propoſal of the queen's going to Paris. But it was only 
hinted to the king like the former, in order to induce him to 
demand that favour himſelf. However that be, as every one is 
apt to flatter himfelf, Edward imagined that, out of reſpect to 
him, the king of France had deviſed this expedient, to ex- 
cuſe him from doing what was very diſagreeable to him, or 
the queen had obtained the favour by her ſolicitations. 
Neither himſelf nor the Spencers perceived the poiton that 
lurked under this ſeemingly advantageous propoſal. They 
did not queſtion in the leaſt, but the management of Gui- 
enne would till remain in their hands, in the name of the 
voung prinee, at leaſt during his minority. On the other 
hand, the change did not appear ta be beneficial to France. 
But for that very reaſon they ſhould have ſuſpected it, ſince 
ir ſeldom happens that any thing advantageous is offered to 
another, without the propoler's receiving ſome benefit though 
at firſt it does not appear. However, as Edward ſuſpected 
not his queen, he accepted, without heſitation, the offer, 
which excuſed him from a journey he was very unwilling to 
make. This was throwing himſelf headlong into the ſnare 
laid for him, the queen's ſole aim in the whole contrivance 
being to get the prince her ſon with her, and to make 
him her inſtrument to ruin the king her huſband. 

There is hardly reom ro queſtion, that Charles the Fair 
was very deeply concerned in the plot, when it is conſidered, 


that from him came the firſt propoſal of ſending Iſabella to 


Paris. This gives occaſion to preſume, he was author of 
the ſecond too, which tended to draw prince Edward there 
alſo. And indeed, if he had not ſome private view, what 
advantage could the change be to him? was it not more 
honourable, to ſee the king of England at his feet, than his 
ſon ? and yet, inſtead of appearing to have made any ob- 
jection on that account, it is ſcen in ſeveral places of the 


Collection of the Public Acts, that he very readily came into 


it, by the great haſte wherewtth the agreement was made. 
The 21ſt of Auguſt, Edward had ſtill thoughts of going to 
France, The 24th of the fame month he writ to Charles, 
to be excuſed, upon a pretended fit of ſickneſs, from meet- 
ing him at Beauvais on the day appointed. The 2d of 
September, he abſolutely refigned to the prince his ſon the 


earldom of Ponthicu®. The fourth of the ſame month, 


Charles ſigned letters patent, conſenting to the ſubſtitution 
of the fon in his father's room, on condition king Edward 
would reſign to his fon whatever he held in France. But 
this condition was already performed in England two days 
before, with reſpect to the carldom of Ponthieu. Hence it 
is plain, the negociation was begun and ended between the 


24th of Auguſt and the 4th of September, which doubtleſs 


will ſeem too ſhort a time, if the court of France is ſup- 
poſed not to be already determined to grant what ſhe well 
knew was going to be demanded. If the ſon's ſubſtitu- 
tion in the tather's place, had been attended with no con- 


n The articles whereby king Edward reſigned Guienne to his ſon, were 
agreed upon at Dover, September 9, with the conſent of the prelates, 


and other great men there preſent. Two of the articles. agreed upon at. 


Dover, were that it prince Edward died before his father, the lands in 
Guicane ſhould return to his laid father king Edward; and that the king 


ſequence, there would have been no occaſion to take m 


. Ä . . „ . . Un 
notice of it, the thing in itſelf being of little moment, = 
it was neceflary to relate the circumſtances, in order to ſuc 


it was a plot contrived long before by the queen, and a ſyy. 


W 


laid by her for the king her huſband, and at che ſame time 
that ſhe acted in concert with the king of France her brother. 
For it is very hard to believe the queen fo politic as to dr; 
king Charles into her project, without his or her council's Per: 
ceiving it. It is therefore very likely, that before Ital, 
left England, ſhe had intimated to the king her brother, that 
ſhe wanted to throw off the dependence ſhe was kept in |, 


the Spencers, and free herſelf from the ill treatment ſhe 10. 


ceived by their inſtigation, from her huſband. So it man. 
be very probably preſumed, it was in order to ſerve the que... 
his fiſter, that Charles cauſed to be made indirectly the _ 
poſal of ſending her to Paris. That it was morcover in pio. 
ſecution of the ſame defign, that he ſo readily came into the 
treaty with her, when he might reaſonably expect to becom 
maſter of Guienne. In fine, that it was with the ſame vis. 
that he conſented to receive the ſon's inſtead of the father. 
homage. It is ſcarcely to be doubted, that the prolongine 
the term of the homage, without giving the reaſons, wa; : 
conſequence of the ſame project. It was belicyed, with; 
doubt, there would be occafion for more time, to prevail wi: 
Edward to ſend his fon to Paris, to which it was Imagine 
he would make ſome objections. To all theſe reafons ma. 
be added, that afterwards Charles permitted the quecn his 
ſiſter to ſtay in France, notwithſtanding the repeated iniianc:; 
of her huſband to the contrary, Moreover the French hie 
torians own themſelves, he had promiſed her atliftance, 414 
to this, Iſabella's hatred of Spencer the younger, and her 
pattion for Mortimer, which ſhe took no further care to con. 
ceal, when ſhe had her ſon in her power. Moreover, let 
the readineſs be confidered, wherewith all the Englith los 


declared for her, as we ſhall ſee preſently, From the con. 


nextion of all theſe circumſtances it is demonſtrable, thr 
Iſabella's plot was formed before her departure from Engl: 
and that the king her brother was not ignorant of it. Ihe 
dwelt the longer on theſe particulars, becauſe the hiftorians | 
ſeem to me to ſpeak very obſcurely of the cauſes of the revo- 
lution I am going to relate. | 

The two kings being agreed upon the expedient propoſed, 
prince Edward departed for Paris on the 12th of September 
1325, after receiving from his father the abſolute gran! cf | 
the duchy of Guienne and earldom of Ponthieu. In à fe 
days after his arrival, he did homage to the King his uncle, 
who actually reſtored him Guicnne, but kept the Agcmois, 
of which Edward the father greatly complained. He pre- 


tended, that by the late agreement Charles was obliged to re- | C 
{tore all Guienne to his fon. Charles, on the contrary, miit- J 
tained, that the reſtitution he had promiſed had relation to the j 
late treaty, whereby he reſerved the Agenois for himſelf. This { 
conteſt diſpleaſed not the queen, who wanted a pretence to {ia k 
at Paris, from whence ſhe did not intend fo ſoon to dept. 1 
After the arrival of her ſon, all the Engliſh who had fe ivr 
refuge into France, or been baniſhed their country, cams #9 5 
her. Roger Mortimer was of this number, and became be! J 
chief counſellor. From thenceforward Edward's embatla!o:s| t 
had bur little acceſs to the queen, and were no longer adm! 
with concerning the reſtitution of the Agenois. On the c h 
trary, ſhe held frequent councils, where none were admitted] 1 
but the profeſſed enemies of her huſband, and of the Spenecis « 
Nay ſhe had ſecret conferences with Mortimer, which ccc i 
ſioned many ſuſpicions. In fine, ſhe uſed fo little dilcret'o! : 
in her familiarities with him, that Edward's ſervants at Pas : 
were extremely offended thereat. On the other hand, def | 
return to England was deferred from day to day on divers He- U 
tences, notwithſtanding the repeated orders of Edward to vill q 
home his ſon. All the biflorians unanimouſly affirm, ſhe v2 ” 
in love with Mortimer. Some ſay, her paſfion began at Pars: - 
but much more probably, it commenced in England before Mor- & 
timer's impriſonment. However this be, the queen's ſecte 3 
conferences with a fugitive, ſhe ought to have baniſhed a 1 
her preſence, as an enemy to the king, opened at length i = 
eyes of the biſhop of Wincheſter, one of Edward's embatis ak 
dors. The biſhop plainly perceiving his maſter was be F 
ed, privately withdrew from the court of France, to inden i 
him of what was tranſacting at Paris. He acquainted 51 cur 
not only with the queen's ſcandalous behaviour to Mou va 
but aſſured him alſo, they were contriving ſome plot Aw © 
him. He very juſtly built his ſuſpicions on their fla ki 
councils with the exiles, without ſuffering the embaſſadols * iro 
of France ſhould neither marry, nor provide the young prince? guard . 
570 Rymer's Fœd. tom. iv. p. 165, 166. Walſingham, p. 121 1 
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ir their return, and poſitively commanded the queen to bring 
his ſon with her, without ſtaying one minute for the rcaſons 


ſe had hitherto alledged. His orders were ſo urgent, that 
llabella was obliged to ſeek other excuſes. She cauſed the 


king her brother to ſend him word, ſhe could not think of 
turning to England without being firſt ſecured againſt the 
"1 creatment of Spencer the ſon“. Edward, in his anſwer, 
tified Spencer's behaviour tothe queen, by her own letters 
o that favourite, full of friendſhip and confidence, fince her 


being in France. Moreover, he ailured the king his brother- 


n-Jaw, that he would never ſuffer Spencer, or any other 
vorſon to be wanting in the reſpect due to his queen. He 
further repreſented to him, that if he had not entirely relied 
ou his fincerity, he ſhould never have ſent his ſon into France, 
and defired him to remember his promiſe, and fend him back 
with all ſpeed. He writ in the ſame manner to the queen and 
rince 3 but his letters were all to no purpoſe. Itabclla was 
determined to purſue her point, and whilſt ſhe was taking 
meaſures at Paris to accompliſh her defign, her friends were 
eff:Fually ſerving her in England. The heads of her party 
were Henry of Lancaſter, brother of him beheaded at Ponte- 
lract, and the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford. They did 
not find it very difficult to form a ſtrong party againſt the 
king, conſidering the diſpoſitions of the barons fince the 
late cruel executions. | | 

[1326] Charles the Fair, as the French hiſtorians are forc- 
ed to own, had promiſed the queen his lifter, ſome aſſiſtance, 
but was unwilling to appear in her plots 4. It was neceſſary 
therefore for Iſabella no find a protector, who would not fcru- 


ple openty to ſupport her intereſts, To that end ſhe applied 


to the earl of Hainault, from whom ſhe believed, ſhe ſhould 
be able to procure ſome troops to ſtrengthen her party upon 


her arrival in England. But as ſhe could not expect to gain 


that prince without making it turn to his advantage, the con- 
cluded with him a marriage between her ſon Edward and 
his daughter Phillippa, as if it had been in her power to diſ- 
pole of the young prince. Several pieces in the Collecti- 
on of the Public Acts plainly ſhew, this marriage was in 
hand, whilſt the queen was yet at Paris. Amongſt others, there 
was a letter of King Edward to his fon, ex preſly forbidding him 
to enter into any marriage-contract without his knowledge. 
Mean time, the king of France {til} permitted Iſabella to 
continue at Paris, and read without any emotion or anſwer, 
Edward's letters, upbraiding him with breach of faith. The 
information Edward received from the biſhop of Wincheſter; 
the queen's frivolous excuſes to deter her return; and king 
Charles's connivance, troubled him extremely. He plainly 
iaw, ſome plot was contriving againſt him at Paris, though 
he could not gueſs what it was. But he was ſenſible, the 
conſequences were to be dreaded, as long as his fon was in 
tne power of his enemies. Moſt of the hiſtorians affirm, 
the contempt ſhown by the mother and fon tor his orders, 
induced him at length to baniſh them the realm. But, a letter 
he ſent the pope, manifeſtly ſhews, it was only a falſe rumour 
Iyread in France, on purpoſe to juſtify the queen's ſtay. In 
the letter Edward told the pope, © That he had never ſuch 
* 2 thought: that the tender age of his ſon treed him from 
* all imputation of diſobedience, of which the queen alone 
* was guilty, and that he had too great an affection for both, 
* totreat them ſo inhumanly.” 
Ways he could deviſe, to oblige them to return to England, 
be vented his whole fury upon the embaſſadors, who aſſiſted 
tie queen in the negociation of the tatal treaty, and reſolved 
t0 make them reſponſible for the event. He particularly 
charged the biſhop of Norwich and the earl of Richmond, 
with prevaricating in the execution of their orders”, whercin 
© committed two egregious errors. Firſt, as he increaſed 
thereby the number of his enemies, who were already too 
numerous. Secondly, as he diſcovered his incapacity to go- 
dern, fince, as a minor king might have done, he caſt on his 


It was then reported, whether true or falſe, that the Deſpencers had pro- 
cured the king's conſent to make away the queen his wife, and prince Ed- 
ward his fon, Walfingham. 8 
| Froiſſart relates, that as Iſabella was providing for her voyage, Hugh 
1 | elpencer having notige of it contrived with preſents to buy oft the French 
ang, inſomuch that he forbid, under pain of bauiſhment, any of his fubjccts 


| from alfiſting the queen. vol. i. c. 8. 
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Aud hereupon ſeized their lands and goods. Rymer's Fœd. tom. iv. 
. 209. 
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be preſent. Edward had already thought it very ſtrange, that 
alter the homage was done, the mother and ſon ſhould ſtay 
o long in France, and had often writ to recall them. The 
hop of Wincheſter's information entirely opening his eyes, 
de began from that moment to perceive his great error in 
{ending his ſon to Paris. This made him repeat his inſtances 


covering his thoughts, 
liberal of their money at the court of France, that Charles, 


After trying in vain all the 
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miniſters the blame which he himfelf had incurred, by ratify- 
ing the treaty, This conduct could not fail to give his ene- 
mies a great advantage, whoſe chief aim was to perſuade the 
people, the king was very unfit to rule. To this imprudent 
proceeding, he added another, no leſs impolitic, in declaring 
war againſt France, without being in any readineſs to main- 
tain it, and in giving Charles a plauſible pretence openly to 
ſupport his ſiſter's-interefts*. 

As Itabella's project to dethrone her huſband has ſomething 
deteſtable in it, the French hiſtorians would fain inſinuate that 
Charles the Fair her brother was no way concerned. On the 
contrary, they affirm, that when he came to know it, he ex- 
pelled her his dominions, and forbid his Knights to give her 
any aſſiſtauce. They would have ſpoke the whole u uth, if 
they had ſaid, he did not do this, till Iſabella had taken all 
her meaſures with the earl of Hainault, and was uon the 
point of executing her deſign. Mezerai could not help Gif- 

when he faid the Spence: 


Fa 
XX. 


were ſo 
gained by preſents, or awed by the threats of a rupture, pro- 
hibited his ſubjects from aſilling the queen, It is true, he 
adds, that becauſe Mortimer, who had made bis elcape out 
of the Tower, was come to queen Iſabella at Paris, Charles, 
deteſting their thametul proceedings, would not ſuffer her any 
longer in his dominions. But it is caſy to ſee, the French 
king was not ſwayed by that motive, ſince it is not true, 
that Mortimer followed the queen into France, where he had 
been two years before her. On the contrary, it is certain, 
Charles ſuffered his whole court above ſixteen months, to be 
witnels of the familiarities between his ſiſter and Mortimer. 
And if he ſcar her alterwards out of his territories, it was 


purely on account of the uncertainty of the event, and to 


avoid the blame of having approved of her conduct, in caſe 
ſhe did not ſucceed. = 

Itabella leaving the court of France, ſpent ſome days at 
Abbeville, from whence ſhe came to Valenciennes. Upon 
her arrival, ſhe ratified the treaty concluded between her and 
the earl of Hainault, and contracted her fon Edward to the 
princels Philippa. A few days after, ſhe repaired to Dort, 
where ſhe embarked the troops ſupplied by the earl of Hain- 
ault, who were all ready there, with ſhips to tranſport them. 
John de Hainault, brother of the earl, had the command; 
and the queen, as a fingular favour, gave him leave to {tile 
himſelf her knight. Some reckon theſe troops but three 
thouſand. Others ſay, they were more numerous. But ſhe 
did not rely ſo much upon theſe forces, as upon the diſcon- 
tents of the Engliſh, and the many adherents gained by her 
friends in England. She landed on the twenty-fecond ot 
September [at Orewell | in Suffolk, where ſhe was joined by 
Henry of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other lords*. At the ſame 
time, the enemies of the. Spencers were very buſy in levying 
troops for her aſſiſtance ; and her army ſoon became ſo nu- 
merous, that ſhe ſtruck terror into thoſe who were deſirous 
to ſerve the king. That unfortunate prince, who had re- 
ceived timely notice that a plot was contrived againſt him at 
Paris, had, according to cuſtom, employed himfelf in ſecking 
ineffectual remedies for the empending evils. Inſtead of raii- 
ing an army, and equipping a fleet, which might have cruth- 
ed the deſigns of his enemies, he had only writ to the pope, 
and the king of France, letters which were to no manner of 
purpoſe, Wherefore, upon the arrival of the foreign troops, 
he was deſerted by all, and unable to withitand his enemies. 
In vain did he publiſh a proclamation, commanding his ſub— 
jects to fall upon the foreigners, and fet a price upon Mor- 
timer's head *; not a man ſtirred to obey him. The earl of 
Kent, his own brother, joined the male-contents, and went 
over to the queen. In this extremity, he reſolved to retire 
into the weſt with the two Spencers, the earl of Arundel, 
chancellor Baldoc, Simon de Reading, and a few other friends 
of the favourites, | 

Mean time the queen, whoſe army daily increafed ſrom all 
parts, publiſhed a manifeſto in her own as well as in the names 
of Edward her ſon and the earl of Kent, ſetting forth the rea- 
ſons of their taking up arms. They pretended, their ſole aim 
was to free the church and ſtate from the oppreſſions to which 
they were expoſed, by the male-adminiſtration of the king, 


men, 8c. to get themſclves in a readineſs, as alſo to John L. Eſturmy adimi- 
ral of the north, to Nicholas Kyrial, Admiral of the South Seas, and to 
Ralph Batlet of Drayton, conſtable of Dover caſtle, and guardian of the 
Cinque Ports, to oppoſe the landing of any of the king's enemies, Ibid. p- 
189. Not long after, April 18, he renewed his father's orders confirmed by 
the parliament, againſt thoſe that ſpread falſe rumours, in order to fo dit- 
cord between the king and his people; the penalty of whici, was unprilotts 
ment. Ibid. p. 202. : : 

© Particularly Aymeric de Valence, carl of Pembroke, the earl of Leiceſter, 
with the biſtiops of Hereford, Lincoln. Ely, and Dublin. 

u A thouſand pounds. Rymer's Fœd. tom. p. iv. p. 233» 
mation, dated at the Tower of London, Sep. 28. 
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and the tyranny of the Spencers : adding, theſe unworthy fa- 
vourites and their adherents ought to be deemed enemies of 
the ſtate, ſince by their pernicious counſels, and abuſe of the 
royal authority, they unjuſtly deprived ſome of their lives, 
others of their eſtates and liberty, without any regard to the 
laws of the land, or the privileges of the people. The mani— 
feſto was publiſhed at Wallingford, October 15, whilſt the 
queen was marching in purſuit of the king. 

Edward was then little able to withſtand his enemies : all 
his endeavours to raiſe troops had proved ineffectual : no- 
body would expoſe himſelf to the queen's reſentment, or ha- 
zard his life and fortune for an unhappy prince, who was now 
looked upon as loſt. In this extremity, finding no remedy in 
England, he reſolved to retire into Ireland, and leave Spencer, 
the father, in Briſtol. He fancied, the fiege of that place 
would ſo long employ the queen, that he ſhould have time to 


take ſome meaſures. Purſuant to this reſolution, he went on 


board a ſmall veflel, and ſet ſail for Ireland: but he was driven 
by contrary winds on the coaſt of Wales, where he was forced 
to land, and lie concealed in the abbey of Neath, till the 
wind became fair, or he could form ſome other deſign. Whilſt 
this unfortunate prince could hardly find in his own king- 
dom a place of ſafety, the queen over-ran the counties with 
a wonderful rapidity. Every one was eager to ſupply her 
army with neceffaries. At length ſhe came before Briſtol, 
where Spencer made but a faint reſiſtance. The city ſurren- 
dering after a few days ſiege, the old Spencer, aged fourſcore 
and ten years, was immediately hung up in his armour with- 
out any formality. | | 

Mean while, the city of London following the example of 
the reſt of the kingdom, declared tor the queen. In vain did 
Walter de Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, whom the king had 


left guardian of the city, endeavour to keep it for his maſter, 


His efforts ſerved only to excite againſt him the fury of the 
populace, who treating him with great indignity, at length 
cut off his head. The citizens, likewiſe enraged againſt 
the king, became maſters of the Tower, and relcaſed all the 
Priſoners confined by the Spencers x. 

At Briſtol, where the queen ſtaid for ſome days, ſhe was in- 
formed of the king's being embarked for Ireland. As he had 
not committed the government to any perſon, the lords who 
attended the queen uſed that pretence to name for guardian, 


or regent of the kingdom, prince Edward, who took upon 


him the adminiſtration. 'This done, the queen came to Glo- 
ceſter, where the gates were opened to her. Here ſhe pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, inviting the king to come and reſume 
the government: but herein ſhe acted not with fincerity. 
She not only had no intention to re- inſtate the king, but knew 
he never would venture to place any confidence in her, after 
being fo cruelly treated. | 

Whilſt the queen was at Gloceſter, a report being ſpread 
that the King was fome where concealed in Wales, Henry of 


Lancaſter was detached in queſt of him. His diligence, and 


a reward of two thouſand pounds promiſed by the queen to 
any perſon that ſhould take Spencer the younger, foon gained 
him intelligence of the place where the unhappy King thought 
to be concealed. He had with him only Spencer, chancellor 
Baldoc, Simon de Reading, and a few domeſtics, all the reſt 
forſaking him in his misfortunes. As the Abbey of Neath 
was no proper place to keep the priſoners, Henry of Lancaſter 
carried them to Monmouth. caſtle till farther orders. When 
the queen heard the king and her principal enemies were in 
her power, the held a council, to know how ſhe was to be- 
have at that juncturc. It was reſolved in the council, that 
the biſhop of Hereford ſhould be ſent to demand the great ſeal 
of the king, as well to hinder him from uſing it againſt the 


queen, as to be able to call a parliament, without which no- 


thing could be done but what would want a lawful authority. 
If what had hitherto paffed diſcovered to the king the deſigns 
of his enemies, this laſt circumſtance fully convinced him, he 
ſhould be no longer regarded, fince by taking from him the 
great ſeal, he was deprived at the ſame time of the exerciſe 
of the royal authority. He delivered it however, without 
ſhowing any reluctance, and gave the queen and his ſon pow- 
er to ute it as they pleaſed, even in matters of mere grace. 
This was the laſt act of authority performed by Edward, who 
Mortly after was conducted to Kenelworth caſtle. 

When the qucen had the great ſeal in her poſſeſſion, ſhe 


He was a great benefactor to Oxford, founded and endowed Exeter col- 
lege, and built Hart-Hall, The reaſon of the mob's fury againſt him was, 
that being treaſurer of the kingdom, he had perſuaded the king's council to 
cauſe the itinerant juſtices to tit in London, who finding that the citizens had 
offended in many things, deprived them of their liberties; fined ſome, and 
11flicted corporal puniſhments on others, W alſing. 

* They alfo took John Marthall ſervant to Hugh le Deſpenſer, junior, and 
cut off his head, and plundered all his goods, Walſing. | 

Edmund Fitz-Alan, deſcended froma daughter of the family of the Albini 


to the laws of the land; of having made ule of ill counſel. 


uſed it to her own advantage, as well to order the piymeny ge 
her debts, as to call a parliament in the captive king's nage 
She had not patience to ſtay till the meeting of the parliament 
to be revenged upon Spencer and the reſt of her eneq;..: 


The carl of Arundel! had now loſt his head by her order, ,. 


Hereford, where ſhe had a mind to ſacrifice the others tg her 


vengeance. She marched to that city, ordering the priſones, 


to be conducted in a moſt ignominious manner, to expoſe}, 
all the way to the inſults and curſes of the people. As f 
as ſhe arrived, ſhe cauſed Spencer and Simon de Reading 0 
be brought to their trials; of whom the firſt was hanged oh, 
gibbet fifty feet high, and the other ten feet lower. 43 


LY 


for chancellor Baldoc, as he was in holy orders, and it u, 
not ſafe to proceed againſt him in the fame manner, he us 


delivered to the biſhop of Hereford, and carried to Io 
But in entering the city, the mob fell upon him, and tercil, 
abuſing him, threw him into Newgate, where he died of t. 
blows he had received. : 

[1327 The favourites and miniſters having thus reccj5.4 
the reward of their pride and cruelty,. the queen came 5 
London, to take new meaſures concerning the parliany: 
which was to meet, She entered the city in triumph, amide 
the acclamations of the people, who called her their deliyc;. 
er, and expreſſed their thankfulneſs for the pretended ſerrice 
ſhe had done the ſtate. The parliament meeting in Janyyry 
1327, the firſt thing taken into confideration was the difpof. 
ing of the king, for which all were now fo prepared, that the 
untortunate king had not. a ſingle advocate to plead for him, 
It was unanimouſly reſolved, the king ſhould be depoſcg, 


and his ſon Edward made king in his room. The heads gf 


the charge exhibited againſt him, were digeſted into ſeveral 
articles, of which ſome were very much aggravated, and 
others only bare repetitions, in order to ſwell the number. 
In general, he was accuſcd of not having governed according 


CL 


lors, and rejecting the advice of his faithful ſubje&s. The 


to govern ; for in all his time he was led and govern! by 
* others, who gave him evil counſel, to the difhonour ot 
5 himſelf, and deſtruction of holy church and all his pech; 
not confidering or knowing whether it was good or evil; 
*© nor would remedy thete things, when he was requelte hy 
the great and wife men of his realm, or ſuffer them to be 
„ amended. 

II. Alſo, in all his time he would not give himſc!t to 
* good counſel, nor take it, nor to the good government of 
* his kingdom; but always gave himſelf to works and em— 
„ ployments not convenient, neglecting the buſinefs of his 
Le realm. | 

III. Alſo, for want of good government he loſt the 


kingdom of Scotland, and other lands and dominions in 


Gaſcogne and Ireland, which his father left him in peace 
* and amity with the king of France, and many other great 
“ perſons. | 

* IV. Alſo, by his pride and cruelty, he deſtroyed holy 
* church, and the perſons of holy church, putting fome in 
* priſon, and others in diſtreſs; and alſo put to ſhametul 
5 death, and impriſoned, baniſhed, and diſherited many great 


„ and noble men of the land. 


V. Alfo, whereas he was bound by his oath to do right 
* to all, he would not do it for his own profit, and the co 


“ vxetouſneſs of him and-his evil councellors which were wil } 


. 


„ him; neither regarded the other points of the oath Which 
* he made at his coronation, as he was obliged. 

% VI. Alſo, he abandoned his realm, and did as much 95 
6“ he could to deſtroy it and his people; and what is worte, 
* by his cruelty, and the default of his perſon, he 1s found 


: * . . * 2 75 
© mncorrigible, without hopes of amendment. All whica 


things are ſo notorious, they cannot be gainſaid.“ 

This act paſſing unanimouſly, young Edward was 0. 
claimed king in Weſtminſter-hall, by the name of Edward III. 
Then the archbiſhop of Canterbury preached a ferme on 
theſe words, © The voice of the people, the voice ot God; 
wherein he endeavoured to vindicate what the parliament de 
done, and exhorted the people to pray to the King 9! Kings 
for their new ſovereign. 


7 * ; 4 ly 0 
When the news of this rigorous ſentence was brovg?t © 


FS ; c laid ta his 
earls of Arundel. He was mortally hated by Mortimer. It was 1 eg 
charge, that having married his ſon and heir to the daughterof Hugh 5 
ſer, he had been privy to his counſels, and had done the queen nue, prey? 


. . . 0 Tun as late eal 
dice in her abſence; and beſides, had procured the death of Thomas hat iy 


of Lancaſter, with that of Gondomar de Valence earl of Pembroke. Nis 
ton, ; 

2 The articles are here inſerted at length, becauſe it W? 8 
they might be wore ſatisfactory to the reader, than the abſtract g 
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the queen, ſhe {ſeemed to be extremely moved, even to the 
burſting out into tears: but her outward grief little agreed with 
her proceedings to dethrone her hutband, much leſs with 
der paſſion for Mortimer, of which ſhe gave ſuch public 
marks, that it was impoſſible to be miſtaken, The prince her 
| fon, whoſe youth made him lets ſuſpicious, was perhaps the 
only perſon that was affected with her counterfeit tears. 
Urged by his generous inclinations, he ſolemnly vowed not 
to accept the crown during the king his father's life, with- 
| ut his expreſs conſent. This vow diſconcerted the meaſures 
ot the parliament. They were afraid Edward the father 
| would perſiſt in keeping the title of king, though ſtript of all 
bis authority. In this perplexity, it was deemed abſolutely 
neceſſary, to oblige him to refign his crown to his ſon. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford 
| were ſent to prepare him. Then the parliament nominated 
| iwelve commiſſioners, three biſhops, three earls, two barons, 
to abbots, and two judges a, to whom was added judge Truſ- 
| {|}, as the nation's particular procurator, to declare to him, 
| that the people of England were no longer bound by their oath 
| of allegiance; and to receive his reſignation. Nothing ſhowed 
o much their reſentment againſt the unfortunate king, as 
| their choice of the two firſt biſhops b, whom he had all along 
looked upon as his enemies, and who indeed diſcharged their 
| commiſſion very rudely. Inſtead of giving him conlolation, 
| they inſulted over his misfortunes, by endeayouring to per- 
ſuade him, he was depoſed for his own good, and to eaſe him 
| of the weight of the government, that he might live more 
| happily than he had hitherto done. But as their malicious 
| tiicourſe made no impreſhon upon him, they plainly told 
im, unleſs he complied with the parliament, his condition 
vould be rendered more unfortunate : adding, his obſtinacy 
would be a great prejudice to his family ; for, if he refuſed to 
| reign the crown to his ſon, the nation was reſolved to elect 
's a king, not of the royal family. Upon theſe words they 
WE withdrew, in order to give him time to confider of his an- 
rer to the commiſſioners, who were coming to receive his 
3 | reſignation. | | 
At the arrival of the commiſhoners, the unfortunate king 
| came out from his bed-chamber in a mourning-gown, with 
looks demonſtrating his inward trouble. As he was acquaint- 
1 Fel with the occaſion of their coming, the fight of that for- 
5 mdable power, which had juſt deſpoiled him of royalty, made 
| lch an impreſſion upon his mind, that he fell into a ſwoon, 
nom whence he could hardly recover. As ſoon as he came 
$i himſelf, the commiſſioners told him their meſſage, and re- 
„ WE piclented to him the ill conſequences of his refuſal. Then 
[the unhappy prince, with a ſadneſs that could not be ſeen 
 v1chout pity, anſwered, © That he ſubmitted to whatever was 
[© required of him, with the greater reſignation, as he ac- 
[© knowledged, his fins were the ſole cauſe of his misfortunes.” 


1 He added moreover, that he could not behold without ex- 

e WH ficme grief, the averſion his people had for him; but if 

Lap bis forrow could admit of any comfort, it was from the 
[© conſideration of his ſubjects goodneſs to his ſon, for which 

e WT be returned them thanks.” - | 

in After this anſwer, he proceeded to the ceremony of the re- 

Fo enation, by delivering to them the crown, ſceptre, and the 


x: cer enſigns of royalty. Then Sir William Trutlel, addreſ- 
[ig himſelf to the king, ſpoke in the following manner, mak- 
Ing uſe of a form of his own, in a caſe where there was uo 


. precedent to follow. © I William Truflel, procurator of the 
n beclates, carls, barons, and people in my procuracy named, 
ic WH fing, for this full and ſufficient power, do ſurrender unto 

| Jeu, Edward, late king of England the homage and fealty 
s er fie perſons aforeſaid, and do acquit the ſame, in the 
ic, WH bed manner the law and cuſtom can give it, and do make 
ad . this proteſtation, in the name of all thoſe that will not 
in. be in your fealty or allegiance for the future, nor claim 

| er hold any thing of you as king, but account you as a 
pro- . briwate perſon, without any manner of royal dignity.” At- 


II. e cſs words the high-ſteward [Sir Thomas Blunt] broke 
AY ſaff, and declared all the king's officers diſcharged from 
„e b vice. Thus ended the reign of Edward II. in the 


„ Valfingham ſays, that it was three biſhops, two earls, two abbots, four 


11.95 harons 7 . — 
8 I three knights from every county, and a certain number of perſons 
| wh i cities and great towns, chiefly from the Cinque Ports. So De la 
f 0 . 1 10 
| | Sag de Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, aad Henry Burwaiche biſhop of 
128 * Il. 
0 11:5 Cc N 
ſpen⸗ * Z he honour of founding Oriel college is attributed to Edward II, though 
reſu- 0 vl Fs more than grant licence to Adam de Brom, his almoner, in 1324, 
ear! thy Toy endow a college, to be called St. Mary's Houſe. To this ſociety 
1 oO Fdwar . = . . , _ 
[111 on wh, ward III. in the firſt of his reign, gave a tenement called PO! iel 


1, uch ground ſtands Oriel college. 


ng ume the 


The preſent St. Mary's hall was a 
tp 2 parſonage houſe to the rector of St. Mary's; which church 
Wh, Pblopriated by Edward II. to the college founded by de Brom, the 

, came alſo into their poſſeſſion, and was ſoon after allotted for the re- 


133 udents, Camd. Add, Oxfordſhire, But if Edward II. was not 
: cr 33. 
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his birth, died in his brother's reign, without iflue. 


371 
forty-third year of his age, having laſted nineteen years, fix 
months, and fifteen days. 

This prince had a very, mean genius, which permitted him 
not to, diſtinguiſh what was for his advantage from what was 
tor his hurt. He followed his humour, without troubling 
himſelf about the conſequences, and without being able to re- 
medy the misfortunes he thereby drew on himſelf. Though 
he had many failings he may be affirmed to be more weak 
than wicked. To ſum up his character in a few words, he 
was very like his grandfather Henry III. Edward his father, 
a much wiſer prince than he, and taught by the misfortunes 
of the two kings his immediate predeceſſors, ever avoided, as 
a moſt dangerous rock, all occaſion of quarrel with the no- 
bles : chufing rather to give way a little, than hazard his quiet 
to gratify his reſentmenr. The ton had not a ſuflicient capa- 
city to follow ſo good an example, or to improve by his in- 
ſtructions. He gave up himſelf entirely to his favourites, and 
choſe rather to forfeit the affection of his people, than deny 
himſelf the ſatisfaction of heaping favours on thoſe he loved. 
His weakneſs and incapacity drew on him the contempt ol 
his ſubjects, which was foon changed into hatred, when he 
was ſeen to ſacrifice all to his paſſions, He had the muster 


tune to have a beautiful and amorous wife, who giving Way 


to an infamous paſſion, compleated his ruin, for fear perhaps 
of being herſelt prevented. Certainly, he was treated tou 
leverely by his ſubjects, whoſe infolence increaſed in propor- 
tion to their ſovereign's weaknet3. One cannot obſerve with- 
out wonder, that there was not a ſingle perſon willing to draw 
a ſword in his defence. I ſhall not undertake to determine 
how far in thoſe days, the rights of the people, with regard 
to the king, might extend : I ſhall only ſay, there was no 
precedent to follow; for this is the firft inſtance, in the Eng- 


lieved very criminal. Others, on the contrary, commend 
him for his continency : and indeed, we do not find he had 
any miſtreſſes or baſtards, like ſome of his predeceflors. He 
founded Oriel-College and St. Mary-Hall, in Oxford, and 
built a monaſtery for friars on his eſtate at Langley“. 

He had by Iſabella of France two fons and two daugh— 
ters The eldeſt of his ſons was Edward III. his fuccettor : 
the youngeſt, John of Eltham, 1o called from the place of 
Joan- 
na, the eldeſt daughter, was married to David king of Scot- 
land : Eleanor, the ſecond, was wite of Reynald duke- of 
Guelders d. 1 50 | | 

I ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of this reign with two events, 
which I have not had occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere, The 
firſt was an earthquake, the moſt terrible that had ever been 
felt in Great Britain. The ſecond was the ſuppreſſion of the 


order of the Knights Templars in England and all other Chri- 


ſtian ſtates. This order was firft inſtituted at Jeruſalem, in 
the reign of Baldwin IV? for the defence of the holy ſepul- 
chre, and protection of the pilgrims that reſorted thither from. 
all parts. Hugo de Paganis and Geoffrey de St. Ademar were 
the tounders. The knights of this order were at firſt called 
the poor of the Holy City; afterwards they had the name of 
Templars, becauſe their firſt houſe was near the Temple: 
hence it 1s that all their houſes were ſtyled Temples. The 
order was confirmed in the council of Troye, 1127, and 1ts 
rule compoſed by St. Bernard. 1 

After the downfal of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, about the 
year 1186, this order was diſperſed over all Europe, and 
increaſed prodigtouſly by the liberality of the Chriſtians *, 
Riches ſoon changed the manners of the knights: in proceſs 
of time their ſcandalous lives, joined to an inſupportable pride, 
cauſed them to be as odious as they were eſteemed in the be- 
ginning of their inſtitution “. Philip the Fair, king of France, 
being diſobliged by thoſe of his Kingdom, and not - content 
with puniſhing the offenders, attempted the ruin of the whole 
order, by means of pope Clement V. whom he had artfully 
gained h. In the firſt place, he ordered all the Templars in 
France to be ſeized, as well as the grand maſter of the order, 


the founder of that college, it is certain he founded in Oxford, 1313, a houle 
for Carmelites or White Friars. Stow's Ann. p. 217, In 1317, February 
24, died Margaret, relict of king Edward I. and was buried in the choir 01 
the Grey Friars church in London. Id. p. 219. 

4 She was married to him, with a fifteen thouſand pounds portion, in 
1332, in the ſixth year of Edward III. This carl Reynald, being vice-ge- 
neral of the empire to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, he created him the fir 
duke of Guelders. Eleanor had by him two ſons, who both died withou!' 
Hue, | | 

© In the year 1118. Mat Paris. p. 97. 

They were poſſeſſed at their diſſolution of ſixteen thouſand lordſhips, be- 
ſides other lands. Heylin's Coſmogr. lb. ui. | | 

s It was a common faying to drink like a Templar, Coll. Eccl, Hiſt. 

b Walfingham ſays, that Philip king of France had a mind to make one 
of his ſons king of Jeruſalem ; 1o, to * their riches tor his fon, 1 es: 
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who reſided in Cyprus, and by the pope's order was come to 
Paris, Then upon a charge exhibired againſt them, that at 
their reception into the order they denied Jeſus Chriſt, and 
ſpit upon a crucifix, he cauſed fifty- ſeven to be burned, among 
whom was the grand maſter. To this accuſation was added 
others of hereſy, ſodomy, and other numberleſs crimes, To 
oblige the king of France, Clement V. earneſtly prefled 
Edward II. to follow the example of Philip his father-in-law, 


Atter much ſolicitation, he obtained at length that all the 


Templars in England ſhould be ſeized (as they were in France) 
in one day. Edward being prevailed with, in expectation ot 
their eſtates, which were very conſiderable, held a national 
ſynod at London, where they were condemned. However, 
they were not treated fo rigorouſly as in France : they were 
only diſperſed in the monaſteries to do penance, with a mo- 
derate penſion paid out of the revenues of the order. The 
ſeverities exerciſed upon them in France and England would 
no doubt have ſufficed, if the deſign had been only to chat- 
tiſe them; but their deſtruction was determined. Clement V. 
agreeing in this point with Philip the Fair, cauſed ſtrict en- 
quiry to be made, and many witnefles to be heard, who ac- 
cuſed not ſome particular knights only, but the whole order 
of the moſt enormous crimes. If theſe depoſitions were well 
atteſted, one can hardly conceive it poſſible there could be lo 
deteſtable a ſociety among Chriſtians. But all were not 
equally perſuaded of the truth of theſe evidences, particu- 
larly as to what concerned the order in general. Theſe 
preparations being made, the pope called at Vienne in Dau- 
phine a general council, where he prefided in perſon, and 
where Philip was pleaſed alſo to be preſent, to promote the 
condemnation of the order. But they did not find the council 
diſpoſed as they expected. The biſhops could not think of 
condemning men that were not convicted, or even ſummon- 
ed before the council to anſwer for themſelves. FTheſe pro- 
ccedings of the pope without hearing what the order could al- 
ledge in their defence, did not appear ſufficient to the coun- 
cil, who wiſhed that things were done 1n a more legal man- 
ner: ſo the pope was obliged to ule the plenitude of his apo- 
{tolical power, in ſuſpending the order for ever, by a bull 


read in the ſecond ſethon. As the council was not prepared 


for it, no man ventured to oppoſe the bull, and their filence 
was taken for an approbation, according to the method ſome 
time eſtabliſhed. By the ſame bull the pope relerved to the 
holy ſee the diſpoſal of the eſtates of the Templars; and 
ſhortly after, Clement aſſigned them to the Hoſpitallers or 
Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, called at this day Knights 
of Malta. Edward II. who had taken poſſeſſion of the eſtates 
of the condemned order, in vain oppoſed the pope's grant 
to the Hoſpitallers, and inſiſted on the prerogative of his 
crown, by which all confiſcations were adjudged to him. 
'The troubles in England during his reign would not permit 
him to keep poſſeſſhon*. Thus the whole order of the Tem- 
plars were made to ſuffer the puniſhment which doubtleſs 
ſome of their members deſerved, but which probably was not 
due to all. : 


HAVING in the laſt coin- note ſpoken of the perſons that 
fat and acted at the exchequer during the ſecond period, I 
ſhall confider, II. the buſinels of the exchequer during the 
ſame, which may be ranked under three general heads : 1. 
Affairs of the revenue. 2. Cauſes. 3. Buſineſs of various 
kinds. 1. There was in the exchequer a great variety of bu- 
ſineſs, ſpringing from things incident to the revenue. Fines 
of divers kinds were impoſed, and amercements ſet by the 
treaſurer and barons. They ſometimes iurveyed the king's 
manors, and committed or demiſed the ſame. They allo 
committed (by the king's command and aſſent) the counties 


to ſherifts, and removed them from their bailywicks. In fine, 
it was the buſineſs of the treaſurer and barons to ſpeed the 


levying and getting in of the king's debts, and manage the 
crown-revenue to the beſt advantage. Neverthelets, if the 
king thought them remiſs, or wanted money very urgently, 
he would tend writs or metlages to them, to haſten the get- 
ting in of money, in ſuch manner as he directed. 2. Pleas 
and cauſes: though after the ſeparation of the common pleas 
from the king's court and palace, it was forbidden by the great 
charter, and afterwards by an erdinance, to hold common 
pleas in the exchequer, yet, in fact, ſome common pleas 
were ſtill holden; and the king ſometimes gave leave to par- 
ticular perſons to bring their ſuits and recover their debts 
there. In ſuits moved between parties in the exchequer, the 
king granted preference to one perſon, namely, that he ſhould 


bable he cauſed that order to be diſſolved: or elſe perhaps that king and 
the pope, envying the riches as well as magnificence of this order, might 
agree together to diſſolve it, that they might ſhare their wealth and great 
revenues between them, Walking. p. 99. See Tyrrel, vol. iv. p. 233+ 


- 


be paid before other creditors. 3. Under the head of bug 
neſs of various kinds, we may place conventions and rec, 
nitions, which were frequently made in the exehequer, a0 
the preſentation and admiſſion of officers of the exchequer 
as will be ſeen hereafter, Several officers of the exchange 
and coinage ot money, were from time to time preſented and 
{worn in the exchequer, as well as ſome others, who were 
ollicers at large, as cuſtomers and commiſſioners of peramb. 
lation of toretts, Particularly the mayors and chief office;, 
of totens, elcheators, etc. were preſented at the exche. 
quer. The citizens of London, after they had choſen 3 
mayor, uſed to preſent him yearly on the morrow of St. 8. 
mon and St. Jude, before the treaſurer and barons, who bs 
and admitted him to his office; ſo likewiſe their {hes;a: 
on the morrow of St. Michael: thus Nicholas Batt their mn... 
or, 28 Hen. III. was preſented by the citizens; and 9 Lan 
II. the mayor, etc. preſented their ſheriffs, Hamon Godchc, 


Fill 


riffs of counties, under-ſheriffs of hereditary ones, etc, ut 
{worn in perſon at the exchequer. Several of the kins'; +... 
nants in capite, by Knight's ſervice, did their fealty ; 03 


others who held of the king in capite, by rent ſervice, paid 


their rent at the exchequer. Walter le Brun, farrier, att 


Strand in Middleſex, was to have a piece of ground in te 
parith of St. Clement, to place a forge there, he rende ge 
yearly fix horſeſhoes, Mag. Rot. 19. Henry III. This ren 
was anciently wont to be paid at the exchequer : it is f 
tendered there to this day by the may or and citizens of London. 
to whom in proceſs of time, the ſaid piece of ground vas gta 
cd. During the tecond period (as well as during the firſt) 
the chief juſticiary, the treaſurer, the barons, and council 4 
the exchequer, did ſometimes act in affairs relating to the 
public peace, and to the government and defence of the 
realm. In general, the butineſs and acts of the court of ex. 
chequer were wont to be entered or recorded in ſeveral rolls, 
the principal whereot were the Rotulus annalis, or Great Rol 
of the Pipe, of which I have ſparen in the lat coin-no 


6 Na 
1e % 


and therefore ſhall only add here, that the chancellor of the 


410 


exchequer (who ſeems to have been appointed to be a check 


upon the treaſurer). from ancient time cauſed a counter rc!) | 


of the treaturer's great roll to be made up every year, Ther: 


are ſome of theſe Rotuli cancellarii more ancient than the! 


114 | 


reign of Henry III. This obſervation may ſerve to reren 


doubt which the antiquaries have hitherto lain under: to; ov. 


ample; there is in the Record Office in the Tower of Lon-1 


don, a duplicate great Roll of 6 Rich. I. and another of 
John: and there is another of 3 John, in the cuſtody of the 


* e N 


treaſurer and chamberlains of the exchequer. The great ro! 
of which ſeveral years are in the repoſitory of the Pipe. Ani 
in the ſame repoſitory there are two great rolls of 4 John. 


Now all theſe duplicate rolls Mr. Madox takes to be total] 


cancellarii. The next records were the Memoranda, or Re. 
membrances. A remembrance was anciently wont to be macs 
tor every year, in each of the remembrancer's offices. O. 
the part ot the treaſurer's remembrancer, each yearly bund! 
contained ſeveral heads or titles, ſuch as Communia, th! 
Common Buſineſs ; Compota, or Accompts ; Vitus, \ ics; 
Adventus, the Advents of the Accomptants ; and other tit, 


So alſo the- memoranda on the part of the king's TCmen: rail 
cer have the like heads or titles. Of the originals of the Chah 
cery, which were wont to be repoſited in the treaſurer's te. 


membrancer's office, I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In the meme. 
randa of the exchequer was entered great variety of buns: 
for inſtance the king's writs, and precepts of many kinds! 
lating to the revenue, tenures etc. commiſſions of baily1!c#, 
cuſtodies, ferms, etc. preſentations and admiſſions of the 0 
cers of the exchequer, and other officers ; pleadings and ade: 
gations of parties; judgments and awards of the juſbiciar!, '-* 
treaſurer and barons, and the king's council; recogn1ti9ns ©, 
debts, and conventions of divers kinds; accompts, Views © 


( n:0 
8 1 


Kings 


commodo regis,” to controul accompts, or to ſave the 
rights, either by way of Memorandum pro rege, org 
quendum cum rege, or cum judiciario, or cum cch⁹⁴νν 
gis, etc. The judgments and awards of the chic! n 
and of the treaſurer and barons, were commonly © 
1 4 

i The poſſeſſions of the Knights Templars were granted to the Ho 1 
lers of St. John of Jeruſalem, by the parliament which met in the begun 


g . FIN . 1 Act 
of Lent, 1324, when the Statutum de terris Templariorum Was c 
Wall. p. 120. | 
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in Me rolls, in the terms“ confideratym eſt,” or * concor- 
datum eſt per juſticiarium,” or © per theſaurarium et 
barones 3” and ſometimes “ proviſum eſt,” and “ adjudica- 
tum eſt.” But other words were alſo ſometimes uſed, as 
« ordinarunt, preceperunt,” etc. Theſe and the like terms 
were allo uſed in other judicatures. In Glanvil it is ſaid, 
the tenant or defendant ſhould be difcharged by judgment of 
the court, “per conſiderationem curiæ.“ lib. ji. cap. 18. 
ln the buſineſs of the exchequer (as to pleas and accompts) 
there was frequent uſe of writs or letters from the king 
to the treaſurer and barons, ſignifying to them his pleaſure 
concerning matters depending before them: thele paſſed 
under the great or the privy ſeal. Sometimes meſſages were 
brought by living metfengers. The molt frequent of theſe 
writs or meſſages were, to do juſtice or right to parties; 
to ſhew favour to parties; to give diſpatch to parties. In 
roceſs of time this correſpondence between the palace and 


the judicial courts, or the practice of ſending writs or other 


meflages to the judges of the king's courts, was in many caſes 
forbidden by ſtatute. But this reſtriction was not till after the 
ſecond period, or the reign of Edward II. Thus much of the 
Buſineſs : I come now, III. to the Accompts of the exchequer, 
As the ſheriffs were the moſt confiderable accomptants to the 
crown, the method of accompts at the exchequer will be beſt 
larnt from thoſe of the ſheriffs. The accompt of a ſheriff 
was divided into certain formal parts; the Profer, the 
Viſus compoti, the Summa or Making of the Sum. The 
Profer. was a prepayment out of the ſheriff's ferm and corpus 
comitatus, and out of his proficuum and the ſummonces. 
It was probably called Profrum, a proferendo. If this profer 
was not paid, the accomptants were amerced, or otherwiſe 
puniſhed. The Viſus compoti, or View of Accompr, was 
the entrance or fore part of the accompt, which ſtood “ de 
bene effe,” whilſt the ſheriff was puritying or liquidating his 
accompt, by producing his Warranta or Vouchers, by virtue 


| whereof he was to have an allowance or diſcharge of any ſums 
charged on him. 
the Summa, to make or caſt his tum, which was always 


After the view was made, he proceeded to 


at the end of his accompt. Another way of confidering the 


| manner of a ſheriff's accompt, is as it ſtands in the Great Roll. 
When he accompted as Firmarius, his accompt confiſted of 
| ſeveral parts, the Corpus comitatus, the Remanens firm, 
E after Terre date; the Crementum, if any; the Proficuum, 
or Firma de proficuo; the Iſſues of eſcheats and Purpreſtures, 
| Fin?s, Oblatas, Amerciaments of divers forts, Eſcuages, Aids, 
| Tallag 


ges, and Caſual Profits: Ferms or iſfues of Towns, 


| Burgs, Gilds or Lands, which were within the ſheriff's 
| charge, and the like. The Corpus comitatus conſiſted of ſe— 

reral manors and lands, which being let or committed 
| together to the ſheriff, made the fund out of which the annual 


ferm to the crown aroſe: theſe manors or lands lay within the 


theriff's county; but, by ſome accident, certain manors in 


Cornwal belonged to the ferm of Devonſhire. Mag. Rot. 5 
Hen. II. In time, the kings charged the corpus comitatus 


with certain payments of alms and liveries, called Eleemoſynæ 
| and Liberationes conſtitute ; and allo granted away part of 
the lands. 
for when ſome of the lands, out of which the ſheriff's ferm 


Hence came the diſtinction of the Terre datæ; 


| aroſe, were granted away, it was fit he ſhould have allowance 
bor ſo much as the terre date bore in the corpus comi— 
tus. The ſum to be anſwered for, after that deduction, 
vas called Remanens firmæ poſt terras datas. The lands thus 
$ granted away were ſometimes ſaid to be © miffæ extra 
| comtatum.” Beſides theſe, there was a third ſettled pay- 
ment, viz, the Tertius denarivs, wont to be paid by the 
beiiff out of the corpus comitatus, to the earl of the county- 
lere were alſo caſual payments, ſuch as occafional pro- 
ons or diſburſements of various ſorts. There was a way of 
| computing the value of the ſeveral things that made up the 
pus comitatus, viz. ſuch a manor or land, ** portat in 
corpore comitatus,” ſo much. When the ſheriff was not 
| tic fermer, but cuſtos of a county, he did not anſwer in this 
manner, but was a Kind of a Proficuarius, or Bailiff, and was 
| © account for the Proficuum of his county, and to be dil- 
j charged of the fermer. In entering the ſheriff's accompts in 
de Great Roll, by a proviſion in 54 Hen. III. the corpus 
Inmtatus was written firſt, then the ſettled alms and live- 
Ines, and the warrants for the ſheriff's diſburſements, etc. 
n 22 Edw, I. it was ordered that the corpus comitatus 
old not be written every year afreſh in the Great Roll, 
Py particular roll by itſelf, and out of that Roll ſhould 
fm 0 every year to the ſheriff upon his accompt : but that 
[. wee, * after the terre ot, ſhould by 3 
| be 

13 at Roll. The ſheriffs generally accomp = 
Ja Chaelmafs to Michaelmaſs. Edward I. ordained that 
be. I ould be eſcheators in their reſpective coun - 
| a man held a bailywick, and executed it by a ſub- 
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ſtitute, the immediate bailec was, to pay the accompts of the 
itſues of the bailywick: The ſtated accompts were rendered 
regularly 1n courle every year: In general, accomptants were 
obliged to come in perſon to render their accompts. If they 
made an attorney, it was uſually by the king's leave, and after- 
wards by warrant of the treaſurer, chancellor, or barons, or 
one of them. Accompts were to be rendered at the exche— 
quer upon oath. In ſome records mention is made of the ac- 
comptants anſwering “per fidem.“ or © per verum dictum,” 
which Madox imagined to be a Voir dire, or a Declara- 
tion upon their Faith or Allegiance, Where one was indebted 
to the King and likewiſe to another perſon, the king's debt was 
to be preferred in payment. If one was indebted to the 
crown, ſuch debtor could not make a will to diſpoſe of his 
chattles to the king's prejudice ; nor could his executors have 
adminiſtration of his chattles, without permiſſion from the 
king, or the juſticier, or barons of the exchequer ; and if ir 
was doubttul whether the deceaſcd's effects would ſatisfy the 
debts due to the king, it was uſual for the king to ſeize into 


his hands the chattles of the debtor, If the king's debtor was 


unable to ſatisfy the king's debt out of his own chattles, the 
king would betake himſelf to any, third perſon who was in— 
debred to the king's debtor ; and upon recovery of ſuch debt, 
the third perton was acquitted againſt the king's debtor. 'The 
heir of the king's debtur was not to be diſtrained for the 
king's debt, in cafe the chattels of the king's debtor were iut- 
ficient to anſwer it. The widow of the king's debtor was not 
to be diſtrained by her dower to anſwer the King's debt, in 
cale the heir had ſullicient to anſwer it; neither were ſureties 
to be diſtrained ſo long as the principal debtor 'had where- 
withal to antwer the debt. By the ancient uſage of the ex- 
chequer, the king's debtors or accomptants were wont to have 
writs of aid to recover their debts of ſuch perſons as were 1n- 
debted to them, in order to enable them to anſwer the debts 
they owed to the king. When the ſheriff or other officer 
having the ſummonce ot the exchequer, had levied or receiv- 
ed the debt due from any perſon to the king, he was to give 
the debtor an acquittance or tally of diſcharge, and afterwards 
acquit the debtor of ſuch debt at the exchequer. ln cafe of 
diſtreſs, it was the duty ot the ſheriff to ſell it at a reaſonable 
price; and to prevent frauds, by an ancient ſtatute, 27 Hen. 
III. certain perſons were to be affigned to approve the fame 
to the ſheriff. Sheriffs were to notify the time of their ac- 
compting, to bailiffs of liberties, and other perſons concerned, 
The king's debtors found ſureties, if required: they were 
uſually called Plegii, Obtides, and Manucaptorcs, Sometimes 
the pledges were remarkably numerous, Writs of the great 
and privy ſeal were frequently uſed, both in reference to ac- 
compts and other butinets at the exchequer. Allowances or 
diſcounts - were ulually made ** per warrantum,” either by 
virtue of the king's writ, or by a writ or award of the chief 
juſticier or other baron of the treaſury. Hence aroſe the great 
number of writs of Allocate and Computate, Atterminations 
were given by the treaſurer and barons to the king's deb- 
tors, by virtue of the king's writ directed to them; and in like 
manner reſpites and diſcharges. By Attermination is meant, 
granting men ſeveral terms or days for payment of their debt, 
when they could not pay it at once. Sometimes men were 
diſcharged by the chief juſticiary, or by the treaſurer and 
barons, without any eſpecial writ. Sometimes both debts and 
accompts were diſcharged by the King's pardon. If upon 
the accompt viewed or ſtated, the crown was found indebted 
to the accomptant, the lum in which the. crown was ſo in- 
debred, was called Superplus, or Superpluſage ; probably be- 
Cauſe it was ſo much more than the accomptant's reccipts. It 
an accomptant did not come to render his accompts, or did 
not purſue the fame in due manner, he was puniſhed by diſ- 

treſs and ſeizure of land, and by amercement. If he did not 
anſwer the debts or ſums wherewith he was charged, he was 

committed to the Marſhalſca, or Fleet-priſon, or Tower 

of London. If accomptants departed from the exchequer 

before their accompts were ſpeeded, they were, if commoners, 

to be attached by their bodies: lords and others, who claimed 

to have franchiſes within their ſeigneury or liberty, were to 

come yearly to the king's exchequer, when the ſheriff of their 

county was paſſing his accompts; and then they were to ren- 

der an accompt there, of the iſſue of their franchiſe, and were 

allowed ſo much as they were rightfully intitled to, by charters 

from the crown. But if the ſaid lords and others failed to 

appear, etc. it was uſual for the king to ſeize their franchiſe. 

The accomptants at the time of paſing their accompts, did 

ſometimes fit upon a bench in the court of exchequer. AS 

money was ſometimes paid in, ſo accompts were rendered at 

the Camera regis. Debts were put in charge many ways : by 

virtue of the king's writ; by writ or teſtimony of the juſticiary 

or baron; by judgment or award of the juſticiary, etc. in 


court; by the rolls or eſtreats of the juſticiers; by the acknow- 
: ledgment 
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ledgment' of the parties; from the original of the chancery ; 
and by other ways. 'The chancery, in the moſt ancient times, 


was uſually holden at the exchequer ; or, many or moſt of the 


chancery-writs were then diſpatched and ſealed at the exche- 
quer, where the great ſeal was commonly kept. When there- 
fore the chancery was ſeparated from the exchequer, and the 
charters, writs, and precepts of the great ſeal came to be en- 
tered by themſelves in the Rotuli cancellariæ (ſuch as charter- 
rolls, patent-rolls, etc.) at or about the beginning of king 
John's reign; then, as it ſeems, commenced the method 
(which has been continued ever-fince) of ſending eſtreats 
from the chancery to the exchequer. In fact, from the be- 
ginning of king John's reign they wrote every year the ſaid 
Rotuli cancellariæ, and afterwards made eſtreats thereof; 
which eftreats were tranſmitted into the exchequer, and were 
called Originale, or Originalia, and Extractæ cancellariæ. 
They were written out of the fine- rolls, patent- rolls, and other 
rolls of the chancery: and out of them fines, ferms, etc. were 
taken and put in charge at the exchequer for the king's pro- 
fit. Eſtreats were alſo made of fines, amercements, and ſuch 
like, from the court holden “ coram rege,“ or from the 
common bench, and from the iters, etc. Theſe were called 
the Foreign Eſtreats, and were ſent out in another ſummonce 
than that which was awarded for the debts contained in the 
originals. If theſe eſtreats were not brought in, in due time, 
a writ was iſſued to the perſons or juſtice before whom they 
lay, to bring them in. Tallies were of great and conſtant 
uſe in the exchequer, coeval with the exchequer itſelf in Eng- 
land: the word is French, and ſigniſies Cutting. The tallies 
were pieces of wood, cut in a peculiar manner of correſpond- 
ency ; for example, a flick or rod of hazel, or other wood, 
well ſeaſoned, was cut ſquare and uniform at each end, and 
in the ſhaft. The ſum of money which it bore was cut in 
notches in the wood, by the Cutter of the Tallies; and like- 


wiſe written upon two fides of it, by the Writer of the 


Tallies. The tally was cleft in the middle by the Deputy- 
chamberlains, with a knife and mallet, through the ſhaft and 
the notches ; whereby it made two halves, cach half having a 
ſuperſcription, and a half part of the notch or notches : a notch 
of ſuch a largeneſs ſignified m1. of another largeneis, cl. etc. 
It being thus divided, one part of 1t was called a Tally, the 
other a Counter-tally, or a Tally and a Foil, Folium. Some- 
times the parts were called Scachia and Contratallia. How- 
ever theſe were in effect one tally, or two parts of one thing : 
and if they were genuine they titted ſo exactly, that they ap- 
peared evidently to be parts the one of the other. Their 


uſe was to prevent frauds, Tallies had a ſuperſcripture, im- 


porting of what nature they were, and for what purpoſe 
given. Counters were ſometimes uſed at the exchequer in 
the way of computation : in which caſe the counters were laid 
in rows upon the ſeveral diſtinctures of the chequered cloth, 
viz. one row or place for pounds, another for ſhillings, etc. 
In the ſeventeenth of king John, ten ſhillings of Venetian 
money (valued at xvs.) and two beſants (valued at 1115. and 
vid.) were uſed at the exchequer for counties. Mag. Rot. 17 
John, Rot. 6. | | 

come now in the laſt place to the officers or miniſters of 
the exchequer. The principal officers of the great or ſupe- 
rior exchequer were, the two Remembrancers, the Ingroſſer 


of the Great Roll, the Uſher, the Conſtable, the Marſhal, 


the Auditors, the Clerk of the Eſtreats. 1. There were 
anciently at the exchequer two Remembrancers : they were 
ſometimes. called Rememoratores regis; in time one came 
to be called the King's, the other the Treaſurer's Remem- 
brancer ; and their offices were diſtinct, as appears by diſtinct 
bundles of Memoranda, which have been made up in their 
reſpective offices, and remain there from very ancient time to 
this day. In 6 Ed. II. Adam de Limburgh, one of the 
remembrancers, had xxl. yearly ſtipend allowed by the crown 
tor executing his office; and William de Everdon, the other 
remembrancer, XL marks a year, for himſelf and clerks. Lib. 
5 Edw. II. 2. The Engroſſer of the Great Roll was a moſt 
ancient and a confiderable officer in the exchequer : though 
the name of this office does not occur in moſt ancient times 
utter the Conqueſt, yet it is doubtleſs as old as the exchequer 
ittelf, that is, there was always ſome perſon or perſons em- 
ployed to write the Great Rolls. In 19 Edw. II. the engroſſer 
and the treaſurer's remembrancers were allowed twoclerks each, 
and were to receive an additional ſalary for their maintenance of 
twelve marks yearly. Trin. Com. 19 Edw. II. 3. The office of 
Uſher was 'a very ancient and hereditary office: he had ſeve- 
ral that acted under him in the great exchequer, in the ex- 


chequer of the Jews, and in the common bank: many curious 


and uncommon memoirs relating to «this office occur in re- 
cords. Vide Madox's Hiſt, Exch. p. 718. It was the uſher's 
duty to keep the exchequer lately, and to take care of the 


prefixed to him, or did not duly anſwer the arrerages of h. 


doors and avenues to it, ſo that the king's records mig{luyy,» 
in ſafety. He likewiſe tranſmitted the writs of N 
which iflued out of the exchequer for the king's debts, thut 
is, cauſed them to be delivered to their reſpective ſtherif +, 
whom they were directed. This office was held of the line 
in capite by ſerjeanty. 4. The Conſtable of the exchequ.; 
was deputy to the conſtable of England, and was nominatag 
by him. There can be little ſaid of his duty, only he {c;;. 
to have had in ſome caſe, a concurrent or like power with 
marſhal. In ancient time there was alſo a conſtable in he 
court of common bench who enrolled eſſoigns, and did othe— 
miniſterial acts. 5. The office of Marſhal of the excl, 
is very ancient: he was appointed by the marſhal of Eno1.y, 
Whilſt an account pended, he had the keeping of ſeveral tnt, 
of writs and vouchers produced by debtors or accompro!;.. 
theſe he kept in farules or bins, or in filets or files, or in 
purſe or bag. The Farulus mareſcalli is often mentioned 
the exchequer-records. When an accomptant, having bas 
ſworn to accompt, did not do it, or made default at an Un 


account, he was committed 4n cuſtody to the marſhal, to ge. 
main priſoner till the court made a receſs. The word Marſ\,i 
ſcems to have been ſometimes uſed with latitude : the perſons 
that were employed at the exchequer in arreſting accomptan: 
or other delinquents, were ſometimes called by that naw. 
6. In proceſs of time there were officers at the exchoqi© 
called Auditors compotorum ſaccarii. They ſeem to be firs 
appointed in the reign of Edward II. being then calle 
* clerect nuper deputati.” The accompts of tome parts of 
the revenue were before uſually audited either by ſome of the 
juſtices, or barons, or by clerks, or perſons aſſigned hac vice 
for that purpoſe, by the king, or the treaſurer and barons. 
7. Little occurs within the time of the ſecond period, con. 
cerning the Clerk of the Eſtreats and Foreign Summonces, lu 
18 Edw. II. all the eſtreats which were in the cuſtody of the 
treaſurer's remembrancer, were, by command of the treaſurer 
and barons, delivered to John de Chiſenhale clerk of the 
ſummonces. 8. There was alſo a Clericum brevium de fc- 
cario. He belonged to the office of chancellor of the cxche- 
quer. Among the officers of the exchequer, during the fe- 

cond period, may be reckoned the Chamberlains. In the firſt | 
period, the chamberlains in fee, who were great officers in | 
the king's court, ſometimes fat and acted in perſon in the 

king's exchequer, and are numbered amongſt the barons | 
there: but afterwards the chamberlain in fee uſually deputed | 
others to execute their offices for them, both in the great ex- 
chequer and at the receipt. The perſons ſo deputed, were 
at firſt knights. In ſuch caſe the chamberlain in fee was to | 
come regularly in perſon, and preſent his deputy to the tres, 
ſurer and barons ; and thereupon the deputy uſed to be ſor! 
and admitted. But ſometimes he preſented his deputy by his 
ſteward, or other attorney ; and ſometimes by letters patent, 
directed to the treaſurer and barons. Sometimes alſo he pte 
ſented his deputy to the king himſelf, and then upon the } 
king's writ ſuch deputy was admitted. 'The treaſurer and 


chamberlains had under them certain clerks, who during tht 


attendance on the king's buſineſs, were at livery or allon- 
ance from the king. Theſe clerks were uſually called, dur. 
ing the firſt period, Clerici theſaurarii et camerariorum, and 
Clerici de theſauro, or de recepta, without diſtinguiſhing then 
from one another by particular names of office. Hence hita } 
ariſen ſome obſcurity. The clerici theſaurarii ſeem to hate 
been the officers afterwards called Clerk of the Pells, Write! | 
of the Tallies, etc. and included all the officers of the receiht, 
except thoſe whole offices were ſerjeanties, or relate ml: 
diately to the chamberlain's office. In the upper exkhe⸗ 
quer there are but few memorials concerning the officers ® 
clerks of the receipt. The clerkſhip of the Pells is proba! 
ancient. There is in the treaſury at the receipt of cxc&- 
quer, a pell, or it may be a counter-pell, of 9 Hen. III. [2 
35 Hen. III. the Pell Roll is called Magnus rotulus de le. 
cepta. In 28 Hen. III. Simon de Weſtminſter was £10 
one of the Tellers of the Exchequer. At the receipt 9! © 
chequer were alſo ſome ſerjeanties, or hereditary oed, 
namely a Peſor and Fuſor. The office of Pctor, Ponderit9! 
or Weigher, was the ſerjeanty, which, in the fourth 9: ki 
John, was veſted in Thomas de Windeſore, and remained i 
that family for ſome time afterwards. Another feilen“ 
was the Fuſorie. By Fuſor we are to underſtand Melter. , 
William was fuſor in the reigns of king Henry II. and Ric 
ard I. Concerning the Uſher of the receipt, nothing 6 
able occurs within this period. I ſhall conclude Wit 
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inſtances of the allowance made to ſeveral miniſters 0! 1 
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ccipt of exchequer, for their liveries and corrodics, 2! + ho 
neceſſaries. In 9 Hen III. the liveries of the miniſters © 
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till Monday next after the feaſt of St. Lucius, where, to three 
ſeribes CS. to the two knights of the chamberlains viii marks: 
to John de Windeſore 11111. to John the fuſor 11 marks and 
x half: to Simon Druel 11 marks and a half: to the four 
rellers 11111. to the vigil, and for light, xs. for a hutch to 
ay up the memoranda v11 d. for rodds for the tallier vs. for 
archment for the uſe of the chamberlains, and the chief juſ- 
icier's clerk, 11115. for ink, during the whole year 1118. for 
litter for the chamber of the barons, and houſe of receipt, 
(11d. for neceſſaries for the faid chambers, xxd. for ten 
Jozen of hutches, xxs. for wax 115. for leather for the tallier, 
ixd. for a hutch to lay the inquiſitions in, 11d. for the mar- 
ſall's hutch x11d. for a ſack to put the allowed tallies in, 
£1111d. for carrying and re-carrying the hutches, vs. for 
a tonell, to put in the p marks ſent to the king at Oxford, 
by R. biſhop of Chicheſter, x11d. for locks, bolts, and other 
mall expences, 11118. Total, xx11111. X111s..vi11d. 


1399 


1327 FH E depoſing of Edward II. procured not the 
| Engliſh all the happineſs they were made to 
expect. If they ſaw themſelves freed from the troubles 
| that diſturbed the late reign, it was only to fall into a no 
| leſs incommodious ſtate. The government of a weak and 
| imprudent king was not more dangerous than that of a minor 
| prince under the direction of a paſſionate mother and a youn 
| unexperienced miniſter, more preſumptuous and leſs able than 
| the Spencers. Accordingly the people quickly found they had 
not gained much by the change. Happily for them Edward's 
| minority was of no long continuance. As ſoon as the young 
| prince had taken the government upon himſelf he converted 
| the misfortunes of the late reign into bleſſings, and the in- 
| juries received from France and Scotland into glory and tri- 
| umphs. A remarkable inſtance, which ſhews that the proſ- 
| perous condition of a ſtate depends leſs on its own ftrength 
than on the prudence of him that fits at the helm. This is 
| what we are going to ſee in the preſent reign, which is juſtly 
| ranked amongſt the moſt illuſtrious of the Engliſh hiſtory. 
| When the commiſhoners, ſent to Kenelworth, were re- 
| tired with Edward II's. refignation, his ſon was proclaimed 
under the name of Edward III. and crowned a few days af- 
ter“. The queen and Mortimer, whoſe intereſt it was to make 
the whole nation accomplices of their violent proceedings, 
iffected on that occaſion to cauſe a coronation medal to be 
bruck, importing the univerſal conſent of the people to the 
| prefent revolution: on one fide was the young king crowned, 
ling his ſcepter on a heap of hearts, with this motto, po- 
ro DAT IVRA VOLENTI. On the reverſe, a hand held 
| {oth as it were ſaving a crown falling from on high, with 
| !hcſe words, NON RAPIT SED RECIPIT b. 
| Though Edward was but in his fourteenth year, he had al- 
bady a mature judgment and a penetration uncommon to that 
ge: however, in compliance to the laws of the land, the 
4 king muſt have governors, and the ſtate regents, The par- 
| incnt choſe twelve from among the biſhops, earls and ba- 
dns, of whom Henry of Lancaſter was declared the chief ©. 
| de queen oppoſed not this nomination : but as ſhe had the 
boner in her own hands, ſhe ſcized the government, and 
E thared it only with her creatures. Roger Mortimer, who had 
| © &'cat an influence over her, as Spencer the fon had over 


; 17 began his reign January 20, was crowned the 26th at ere wet 
E order of archbiſhop ot Canterbury, and on Candlemats-day er” = 
| tom, iy; pays from the hands ot the earl of Lancaſter. Rymel's Fed. 
v 2 9 | 
8 85 is Joſhua Barnes's account in his life of Edward III. who 15 us 
op Nick, dog theſe medals at a friend's chambers in Gray's as 5 8 
wee 9205 on thinks they were very widely miſtaken that 8 7 3 
ele this prince; for, as he ſays, there is nothing in the legen 
ö W that way, and the inſcribed fancies are too bright for thoſe tunes, 
eur of a much more polite age. Hiſt. Lib. part III, p. 258. 
ere were five biſhops, two earls, and five barons ; their names Were; 
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Ex Pelle Receptæ de anno 9 Hen, III. Rot. ult. indorſo. pe- 
nes Theſ. et Camer, 


Edward [T's coins (if ever he coined any money, Which 
Nicolſon lays cannot be certainly affirmed) are in all re- 
ſpects like his father's, and diſtinguiſhed from them only by 
name viz. EDWAR, or EDWARD. ANGI.. DMS. HYB. 
On the reverſe, the names of ſeveral cities in England and 
Ireland, as CIVITAS LONDON. LINCOL. DVLIN. 
WATERFORD, etc. The title of Dominus Hybernicz is 
never wanting on his coin. Nicolſon obſerves, neither ou: 
hiſtories nor laws afford us any light as to this King's money. 
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The Reigns of EDWARD III. and RICHARD II. containing the Space of Seventy-three 
Years: with a Differtation on the Salic Law; and the State of the Church from 1272 to 


II. EDWARD III. ſirnamed OF WINDSOR. 


the late king, executed the office of prime miniſter, and ma- 


naged the affairs of the kingdom according to his pleaſure. 
As the parliament was at the queen's devotion, ſhe procurcd 
the grant of a dower, exceeding two-thirds of the revenue 
of the crown. At the ſame time, a hundred marks a month 
were aſſigned for the maintenance of the depoſed king. A 
ſum more than ſufficient for the expences of that unfortu— 
nate prince, who was treated in his confincment after a very 
indecent manner. EF | | 

The animoſity ſhewn by the parliament in their proceed- 
ings againſt Edward II. encouraged ſuch as were ſufferers 
whilſt the Spencers were in power, to petition to be reſtored 
to their eſtates and honours : The parliament, willing to 
juſtify their late conduct, reverſed all the judgments paſſed 
in the foregoing reign, as well againſt the late earl of Lan- 
caſter * and his adherents, as againſt thoſe that favoured the 
defigns of the queen. It was pretended, they were contrary 
to law, and manifeſtly egtorted by the credit of the favourites. 
Perhaps this gave occaſion to ſome hiſtorians to ſay, that 
Edward III. was pleaſed to begin his reign ,:yith a general 
pardon : But if by a general pardon be meant the reverſing 
the forementioned judgments, the honour of it is not to be 
aſcribed to the king. He not only did nothing of himſelf, 
but it is certain that herein the ſole motive was to diſparage 
the late government and favour the queen's party. For the 
ſame purpoſe, the king was perſuaded earneſtly to ſolicit the 


court of Rome for the canonization of the earl of Lancaſter, 


beheaded at Pontefract. He was made to ſay in his letter to 
the pope, that the miracles wrought at his tomb, were a 
clear evidence, his puniſhment was a real martyrdom. In 
fine, all the proceedings of the queen and parliament tended 
ſolely to juſtify their conduct with regard to the late king, 
which doubtleſs would have been deemed very criminal it 
it had not been crowned with ſucceſs. 

The tranquility England hoped to enjoy under the new 
king, who was in peace or in truce with all his neighbours, 
was diſturbed by an incurſion of the Scots on the borders. 
Robert their king, though in an ill ſtate of health, and of a 
great age, believed he ought not to ſuffer the minority of the 
king of England to paſs without reaping ſome advantage. 
He was afraid likewiſe that a too long repoſe might enervate 


Walter Reginald archbiſhop of Canterbury, William Melton archbiſhop of 
York, John Stratford biſhop of Wincheſter, Thomas Cobham biſhop of 
Worceſter, and Adam Orleton biſhop of Hereford; the earls were Thomas 
of Brotherton earl marſhal, and Edmund of Woodſtock ear! of Kent ; the 
barons were, John lord Warren, Thomas lord Wake, Henry lord Percy, 
Oliver Ingham, and John lord Roſs ; befides Henry earl of Lancaſter, Lin- 
coln, Leiceſter, and Derby, who were deputed to have the chief cure of the 
Leland's Collect. 

4 And reſtored to his brother Henry all his Eſtates. 


iv. p. 421. 


Rymer's Fœd. tom, 


5 E On 
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his ſubjects. In his circumſtances, he thought it neceſſary 
to keep them in breath, knowing they had to deal with for- 
midable enemies, who in making a truce with them, had not 
departed from their pretenſions. Theſe are the moſt pro- 
bable reaſons of the rupture, which Buchanan juſtifies only 
by ſaying, it is to be ſuppoſed that Robert was ſwayed by 
powerful motives. Be this as it will, he put Randolph, earl 
of Murray, and Sir James Douglas, at the head of twenty 
| thouſand men, and ordered them to ravage the borders of 
England e. Edward could not hear the news of the irrup- 
tion, without an eager defire of fignalizing himfelt in the 
defence of his kingdom. Though they who governed tn his 
name had no inclination for war, they did not think it for 
their intereſt to ſuffer ſuch an inſult. Their authority might 
have been ſhaken, if on that occaſion they had thewn any 
hen of weakneſs or cowardice. ; 
The opinion of the council being agreeable to the King's 
defires, an army of fixty thouſand men was raiſed, including 
the troops brought by John de Hainault into England. The 
whole army being come to Vork, Edward was going to head 
them, when a ſudden quarrel aroſe between the Englith and 
Hainaulters, wherein many were flain. As the Englith were 
the aggreſſors, juſtice could not be done to the foreigners, 
without diſpleaſing the army. So the court was forced to 
ftay longer at York than was at firſt defigned, in order to 
compoſe the difference, before they took the field. This 
delay gave the Scots time to paſs the Tyne between Carliſle 
and Newcaſtle, and to ravage in a barbarous manner the 
country on this fide the river. They had four thouſand 
men at arms: the reſt of the troops were mounted on little 
ſwift horſes, in order the more eaſily to make incurfions and 
retreat: the news haſtened the king's departure. Though 
he did not know exactly where the enemies were, he marched 
in queſt of them, guided only by the fire and ſmoke of the 
houſes, {till burning in the road. What ſpeed ſoever he 
made, he could not poſſibly overtake them, 
no infantry, nor were encumbered with much baggage, they 
made ſuch extraordinary marches, that not only they were 


out of the reach of the Engliſh army, but. at fuch a diſtance. 


that there was no tracing them. The uncertainty of the 
place where they were retired, caufing the king to deſpair of 
mecting them, he called a council of war. Some confuſed 
advices making it thought, that the Scots had not yet repaſſed 
the Tyne, it was reſolved to expect them beyond the river, 
near the place where it was believed they would paſs in their 
return. This reſolve was put in execution; but the Engliſh 
army had no ſooner paſſed the Tyne, than they were forced 
to go back again, not finding on the north of the river 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt. | 

Daring the time ſpent in theſe marches and counter- 
marches, Edward, having never received certain intelligence 
of the enemy, was extremely uneaſy ; as he knew not which 
way to go in ſearch of them, he ordered it to be proclaimed 
in the army, that whoever ſhould bring him certain news of 
tac Scots ſhould be made a knight, with a penſion of a 
hundred pours ſterling. The hopes of ſo gaod a reward 
ſet fo many on this ſearch, that it was not long before he had 
the deſired information f. But it was not without ſome con- 
fuſion that he heard the enemies,. of whom he was ſo cagerly 
in queſt, were within two leagues. He marched immediately 
towards them, in expectation of fighting that very day. But 
he did not long enjoy the pleaſure of that expectation. The 
Scotch generals, who. were not ignorant of his approach, 
had encamped over againſt Stanhope park, on a hill at the 
foot of which runs the river Were, ſhallow indeed, but full 
of rocks, which rendered the paſſage very difficult. How 
deſirous ſoever Edward was of fighting, he was ſenſible to 
his great ſorrow that he could not attack them without 
expoling his army to manifeſt danger. It was vexatious for 
2 young prince, greedy of glory, to ſee the enemies ſo near, 
without being able to give them battle. He did not however 
quite deſpair of ſucceeding. As he judged of their courage 
by his own, he ſent them word, if they would come over 
the river, he would retire to a convenient diſtance, and give 
them time to paſs, and chuſe what ground they ſhould think 
proper; or elſe on the ſame terms he would come over to 
them. The Scotch generals anſwered, That the Engliſh army 
being three times ſtronger than theirs, it would be great 
raſnneſs to accept the propoſal; that they were bent upon 


On February 2, they endeavoured to ſurprize the caſtle of Norham ; 


but the governor, fir Robert Manners took ſome of them. priſoners, and put 


the reſt to the ſword. 

t It was brought by fir Thomas Rokeby. Barnes. 

About the middle of Auguſt. See Rymer's Feed. Tom. iv. p. 304. He had 
returned back to Flanders after the coronation of king Edward, but upon 
the Scotch invaion, was ſent for back again. See Froiſſart, I. 1. 


As they had 
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keeping their poſt, and it was the king's buſineſs to dif... 
them, if he thought it for his advantage to attempt it. H 
ever, as they were apprehenſive, that Edward, in ant 
them with his offers, intended to pals the river at ſome other 
place, they retired in the night, and encamped in a more ad: 
vantageous poſt than what they had left. Befides, thy; the ö 
had ſtill the Were in their front, their flanks were defendeq 
by inacceſſible mountains and bogs, which removed that 
fear of being attacked, though the Engliſh had paffed jj. 
river elſewhere. Edward having notice of their motion 
followed them with the Were, between him and the chen“ 
and having found them poſted in that manner, made tha, 
the ſame offer again, to which they returned the fame anf 
Whilſt the two armies lay in fight without being ae 
engage, Douglaſs paſſed the river at ſome diſtance from iu. 
two camps, with only two hundred horſe. With this hn, 
troop he ſtole into the Engliſh camp, and penetrated «4, .,. 
the royal tent: where he gave a terrible alarm. Proba 
deſign was to carry off the king, but not ſucceeding, h.. 
tired without much loſs. At length, after both armic; 1... 
kept their poſts a fortnight, the Scots decamped in «1, 
night, and by ſpeedy marches which prevented the Pq. 
from purſuing them, retired into their own country. IId. 
were now fo far off, when Edward was told of their ret, ©. 
that he did not think fit to follow them. Several aſcriber ., 
Mortimer the ill ſucceſs of the campaign, and ſuſpected hin 
of holding intelligence with the enemy, to facilitate their ., 
treat without fighting. Edward having nothing more to fen 
from the Scots, retired to York, extremely mortified at BY 
being able to revenge himſelf. Upon his arrival at that city, 
he ditbanded his army, and after magnificent preſents, ſent 
back John de Hainault to his own country 5. 1 
Whilſt the young king was employed in this expedition, 
his father ſtill cloſely confined in Kenelworth caſtle, led à 
melancholy life, not being fuffered to take the leaſt diverſion. 
He wrote from time to time to his queen, intreating her to 
render his impriſonment more eaſy; but nothing was capable 
of moving, that inexorable princeſs, in favour of 2 huſband, 
whom, ſhe herſelf had reduced to that wretched condition 
without his deſerving, at leaſt from her, ſuch barbarons 
uſage. If ſhe had dared to follow her inclinations, ſhe would 
have left his letters unanſwered. But as it was her interest 
to. deceive the public by this correſpondence, ſhe was ver: 
glad to continue it. She ſent him now and then ſome linen 
and. cloaths, and other little preſents, to perſuade the credu— 
lous people ſhe facrificed her tenderneſs to the good of th. 
ſtare, It was not ſo eaſy to deceive Edward himſelf, fince he 
could not but be convinced that ſhe was the ſole cauic of his 
misfortunes : therefore ſhe neyer had the face to appear it 
his fight. She would not ſo much as permit the king, bei 
ſon, to pay his reſpects to his unhappy father, for ical 
he ſhould learn what the defired he might be ignorant ofs 
long as he lived: ſo, though the impriſoned king ardont!. 
wiſhed to ſee them both, and frequently afked why the: 
were io unkind as to deny him that comfort, he could never 
obtain it. | | 
Mean time, the rigorous uſage of that unfortunate prince 
began to excite compaſſion in the breaſts of the Englith, wav 
are naturally generous : Henry of Lancaſter himſelf, ho ha. 
the cuſtody ot him, relented daily to ſuch a degree, that he 
gave him ſome ſmall hopes of recovering his liberty: another 
motive befides that of generoſity, influenced the carl; and 
that was, the irregular conduct of the queen, and the grea: 
credit of Mortimer, whoſe arrogance rendered him odious !' 
all. As he took no care to hide his ſentiments, the que! 
and Mortimer ſuſpected him of a deſign to reſtore the 014 
king. The ſuſpicion, whether well or ill grounded, pro- 
duced a fatal effect, by determining them to prevent the 112- 
gined danger: To that end they reſolved to take the captive 
king out of the hands of his keeper, whom they ſuſpected, 
and entruſt him with ſuch as they could depend upon. vi! 
John Maltravers and Sir Thomas Gurney, both of ſo brut!i! 
a temper as was requiſite for the deſigns of thoſe that ein: 
ployed them, had orders to remove Edward from Kencl 
worth to Berkley caſtle. It was hardly poſſible for the untor- 
tunate prince to fall into worſe hands. At firſt they carried 
him to Corfe, then to Briſtol h, and afterwards to Berkeley 
caſtle!, which was to be his laſt priſon. In the journey the; 
made him ſuffer a thouſand indignities, even to the cauſing 


h Where he remained till it was found out, that ſome of the 5 ha 
formed a reſolution to aſſiſt him in making his eicape beyond ſca. De 
Moor. | b 5 

Thomas Berkeley, lord of the caſtle, treated the king with . 
of reſpect, which Maltravers and Gurney obſerving, they would no songs 
ſuffer him to have acceſs to the king's perſon. De la Moor. 
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him to be ſhaved in the open field with cold water taken from 
a ſtinking ditch E. What firmneſs ſoever he had hitherto 
ſhewn, he could not on this occaſion, help lamenting his 
misfortune and diſcovering his grief. Amidſt his complaints 
and reproaches againſt thoſe who uſed him ſo barbarouſly, 
he told them that in ſpite of them, he would be ſhaved 
with warm water, and at the fame time he ſhed a torrent 
of tears. His enemies hoped, the vexation and fatigue he was 
made to endure, would put an end to his days. But 
though they were ſerved with a barbarous zeal by theſe mer- 
cilels guards, who, for that purpoſe, uſed the moſt cruel, as 
well as inſolent means, yet the goodneſs of his conſtitution 
revented them from ſucceeding. Theſe wretches, finding 
their cruelties had not ſo ſpeedy an effect, ſent ior freſh 
jnſtructions, for which they were not made to wait long. 
They received orders to put that prince to death, who, though 
orerwhelmed with miſery, cauſed continual fears in the 
authors of his calamity. It is ſaid that Adam Orleton, biſhop 
of Hereford, one of the queen's miniſters, ſent with the or- 
ders a Latin letter, wherein by a ſhameful equivocation, he 
adriſed them at the ſame time to murder Edward, and ex- 
horted them to refrain from ſuch a crime. And indeed, the 
words aſcribed to him, are capable of both theſe ſenſes, ac- 
cording to the difference of the pointing |. Theſe orders 
were no ſooncr come, but the two keepers, knowing what 
they were to do, entered Edward's room to put them in 
execution. He being then in his bed, they laid a pillow on 
his face, to prevent his being heard; and then with a cruel- 
ty not to be paralelled, thruſt a horn-pipe up his body, 
through which they ran a red-hot iron and burnt his bowels, 
jn this horrible manner did that miſerable prince expire 
amidſt ſuch violent pains, that in ſpite of the precaution of 
his murderers, his cries were heard at a diſtance. To conceal 
thisexecrable deed, the two executioners ſent for ſome of the 
inhabitants of Briſtol and Gloceſter, who examining the bo- 
dy, and finding no ſigns of violence, concluded he died a na- 
tural death. This account, which was carefully atteſted by 
witnefſes, was immediately diſperſed over the whole king- 
dom, that it might be known unto all. 

The misfortunes of this prince, whom his enemies ſo 
cruelly perſecuted, began to raiſe the pity of the Engliſh, 
alter ceaſing to be formidable to them. But this pity was un- 
active, whereas their hatred never ſuffered them to reſt till 
they had entirely ruined him. Indeed it would be difficult 
to juſtify his whole conduct, but they cannot be charged 
with being prejudiced in his favour, who aflure us his 
faults were diſproportionate to his puniſhment. He was a 
ſufferer himſelf for not having the reſolution to puniſh his fa- 
vourites. An important leflon for all princes, but which 
few are ſo wife as to learn, The compaſſion tor his ſuffer— 
ings, which could not always be conccaled, roſe to that 
height, that after his death he was reverenced as a faint ; ſo 


caſiſy do people run from one extreme to another. His body 


was immediately buried without any funeral pomp, in the 
abbey church of Gloceſter: however, ſometime after, the king, 
his ſon ordered a ſtately tomb to be erected for him in that 
church. So far were his murderers. from receiving for their 
parricide the reward they expected, that they, were forced to 
ly beyond ſea to avoid puniſhment. The very perſons that 
employed them affected to cauſe diligent ſearch to be made 
alter them, to cover the ſhare they had in the crime. Three 
rears after, Gurney was ſeized at Burgos, and by order of the 
king of Caſtile carried to Bayonne, from whence Edward com- 
manded him to be conveyed to England. But by ſome prac- 
tices, not fully cleared in hiſtory, he was beheaded at ſea m. 
Maltravers ſpent his days in exile, in ſome place in Germany, 
waere he had retired : but divine vengeance ſtopped not at 
the puniſhment of theſe two villains ; the queen, Mortimer, 
and their accomplices felt likewiſe its effects. Perhaps too 
we are to conſider as conſequences of the ſame vengeance, 
the violent or untimely deaths of almoſt all the deſcendants 


That he might thereby be the more diſguiſed, and not known to any 
"ey ould meet with, they made him likewite ride in the night, with very 
tun cloaths, and without any covering on his head; would never ſuffer 
lum to fleep; crowned him with hay, and offered him a thouſand indig- 
utes: They alſo attempted more than once to poiſon him, but the good- 
nzls of his conſtitution rendered all their wicked purpoſes ineftectual. De 
a4 Moor, 

mM Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonam eſt. 

* Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum eſt. 

For fear he ſhould accuſe thoſe great perſons that had ſet him to work, 
as dir Thomas Moor well obſerves, and Walſing. p. 128. 

„A parliament was held this year at Lincoln, on September 15. Ry- 
wels Fed. Tom iv. p. 301, and another at Weſtminſter, November 13, 
cludes that mentioned above, wherein the king reſtored London to its an- 
cent liberties, that had been forfeited, it ſeems, upon account of the late 
urettion, wherein Walter de Stapleton was beheaded, and granted it 
ey ones, W alſing. p-. 128. Namely, That the mayor of London for the 
une being, ſhould lit in all places within the liberties, as the king's chief 
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of Edward III. as well as the civil wars wherewith England 
was afflicted in the reigns of that prince's poſterity, as will 
be {een hereafter n. 

[1328] The death of Edward II. ſuppreſſed all the com- 
motions which began ro be obſerved in the kingdom. The 
king his fon findiag himſelf more eaſy, ſince by the death of 
his tather, which he believed natural, he was cured of all 
ſcruples upon his account, took this opportunity to ſfolem- 
nize with Philippa of Hainault, his marriage concluded by 
the queen his mother at Valenciennes. The ceremony was 
pertormed at York, where the king came in his return from 
his campaign. Shortly after the new queen was crowned with 
the uſual tolemnitics. 15 

After the rejoicings for the king's marriage and the qucen's 
coronation were over, Edward called a parliament at North- 
ampton ?, to conſult about two momentuous affairs. The 
firſt concerned the regency of France, which he claimed af- 
ter the death of Charles the Fair, his uncle, who died in the 
beginning of this year. Of this I ſhall ſpeak in another place, 
The ſecond was the peace with Scotland, propoſed by king 
Robert. Qucen Iſabella and Mortimer, who held the reins 
of the government, believing a war was againſt their inte- 
reſts, were very eager for a peace. On the other hand, the 
king of Scotland perceiving he was no longer able to bear the 
hardſhips of war, deſired to ſpend the refidue of his days in 
peace: beſides, as his infirmities warned him of his ap- 
proaching death, he was very glad to prevent, by a peace 
with the Engliſh, the accidents which a war might cauſe 
during the minority of his ſon David, who was but ſeven 
years old, The parliament being entirely in the queen's in- 
tereft, it was not difficult to obtain their conſent, to enter 
upon a treaty, which both parties were equally deſirous of 
concluding. - The queen-mother and Mortimer in behalf of 
the Engliſh, and Douglas in the name of the king of Scot— 
land, were the managers of the affair. A peace was quickly 
made and confirmed by the marriage of David, prince of 
Scotland, with Joanna, fifter of Edward, though they were 
both children. 

The Englith, for the moſt part, were very uneaſy to ſec 
a treaty begun, by which, in all appearance, they could 
reap no advantage. However, their uneaſineſs would have 
been removed, by the hopes of the repoſe it was to procure 
them, if to haſten the concluſion, Iſabella and Mortimer had 
not yielded to the king of Scotland ſuch advantages, as he 
could not have expected, even after the gaining of many bat- 
tles. By their advice Edward, renounced all his pretenſions 
to Scotland, both with regard to the ſovereignty and the pro— 
priety 4. At the ſame time he reſtored to Robert all the char- 
ters and inſtruments which might prove the ſovereignty of the 
kings of England over that kingdom. Among theſe inſtru— 
ments was the famous act, called Ragman's Roll, ſigned by 
John Baliol, and all the barons of Scotland; wherein were 
contained the rights of the crown of England. This was 
followed by the reſtitution of the crown, ſcepter, and jewels”, 
which Edward I. had carried (away from Edinborough, and 
of every thing in general which might any way teſtify the 
lovercignty of England over Scotland. Had all this bee 
done from a motive of juſtice and equity, to repair in ſome 
meaſure the injuries done by Edward I. to the Scots, inſtead 
of being thought ſtrange, ſuch a chriſtian conduct oug 
have been highly commended. But as people were fully 
convinced that the queen and Mortimer acted not from ſuc! 
a motive, and beſides were prepoſſeſſed in favour of the ſove- 
reignty eſtabliſhed by Edward I. every one was extremely 
diſpleaſed with the reſtitution. They faid, * This was dcar- 


ly purchaſing a peace, neither honourable nor neceſſary; that 


by this ſhameful treaty, all the money expended, and all the 
blood ſpilt in the conquelt of Scotland, were rendered en- 
tirely fruitleſs : That the queen, who under colour of the 
king her hufband's incapacity, had diveſted him of his au— 


thority, plainly diſcovered, how unable ſhe was herſelt to 


juſtice ; and that every alderman, who had been mayor, ſhould be always 


Juſtice of the peace, within his own ward. He alto granted unto the citizens, 


the free-tarm of London for three hundred pounds per ann, And that the 
lawful franchiſes of the city ſhould not be ſeized into the king's hands, but 


only on occaſion of abuſe or miſuſe, or for treaſon or rebellion, countenanced | 


or done by the whole city. Farther he ordained, that Southwark ſhould be 
under the government of the city, &c. J. Barnes, p. 23. 

+ Knighton ſays it was at York. He lays moreover, that the laity grant- 
ed to the king this year a twentieth, and the clergy a tenth, in a parhament 
at Leiceſter. Ibid. 

? The Scots called her in derifion, Joan Make-Peace. J. Barnes. 

q This charter is dated at York, March 1, and ſaid to be done by the 
aſſent and conſent of the prelates, and great men, earls, and barons, and 
commons of the kingdom in parliament. Rymer's Fed. Tom. iv. p. 337. 

r Particularly one of great value, called the Black Croſs of Scotland. By 
this treaty alſo no Engliſhman was permitted to hold lands in Scotland, ut 
leſs he would live there; and the king of Scotland renounced all claim to 
Northumberland and Cumberland. Krnyghton, 
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govern the ſtate; and that the faults committed by Edward 
II. during his whole reign, were nothing in compariſon of 
what ſhe had done the very firſt year of her adminiſtration.” 
Notwithſtanding all theſe murmurs, the queen and Morti- 
mer had credit enough with the parliament to cauſe the 

eace to be confirmed, and the ſum of thirty thouſand marks, 
which Robert promiſed to pay within three years, to be con- 
ſidered as a ſutficient compenſation for whatever was reftored 
to Scotland. Thus it frequently happens, that the very 
perſons who pretend to reform the government by extraordi- 
nary methods, ſhew afterwards, that they had nothing leſs in 
view than the public good, which ſerved them for a pretence. 
In conſequence of the treaty, the nuptials of Joanna the 
king's ſiſter were ſolemnized at Berwick. Shortly atter Mor- 
timer, as a reward for his late pretended ſervice to his mat- 
ter, was made earl of March in full parliament. John of El- 
tham, the king's brother, was created earl of Cornwal ; and 
James Butler, earl of Ormond. 

Henry of Lancaſter and ſome other lords *, came not to 
this parliament ; they were diflatisficd that the queen-mo- 
ther and Mortimer uſurped all authority, contrary to the in- 
tent of the parliament, that nominated twelve barons to ma- 
nage the public affairs. The tragical death of Edward II. 
and the late treaty with Scotland furniſhing them with a plau- 
fible pretence to complain, they had now begun to hold pri- 
vate conferences and to project a reformation of the go- 
vernment. As ſecrecy was very difficult, in a confederacy 
where they intended to engage a great many perſons, the 
queen and Mortimer had ſoon notice of it. The carl of Lan- 
caſter, whom they conſidered as author of the plot, and head 
of the mal-contents, was the firſt victim they reſolved to ſa- 
crifice to their ſafety. An accident that happened ſhortly 
after afforded them an opportunity, which they believed they 
ought to embrace, to accompliſh their deſign. The earl had 
2 private quarrel with the lord Holland*, whom he looked 
upon as a mortal enemy to his family, and one of the prin- 
cipal authors of the death of earl Thomas his brother. Some 
threats he let fall againſt his enemy, induced Sir Thomas 
Wythers, one of his domeſtics to revenge his maſter, Pre- 
ſently after the breaking up of the parliament, Wythers 
killed the lord Holland, and took refuge in the earl's palace 
at Lancaſter, from whence repeated orders from court were 
not able to force him. The queen and earl of March were 
not ſorry that their enemy gave them ſo plauſible a pretence 
to exaſperate the king againſt him. They repreſented to him 
of what importance it was not to ſuffer a ſubject, of what 
quality ſoever to protect criminals, and ſtop the courſe of 


juſtice : that it was acting the ſovereign, and there was dan- 


ger, that thoſe who afſumed ſuch a power intended to en- 
large it at the expence of the royal authority, and were con- 
triving to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. By theſe pro- 
voking diſcourſes, they perſuaded the young king to reſolve 
to chaſtiſe the diſobedience. | 

When the carl of Lancaſter knew they deſigned to attack 
bim, he prepared for his defence, and formed an aflociation, 
which was entered into by Edmund earl of Kent, and Tho- 
mas earl of Norfolk the king's uncles, the lord Beaumont, 
judge Truſſel, and ſome other lords, who unanimouſly re- 


tolved to ſtand upon their defence, in caſe they were attacked. 


At the ſame time they publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the 
motives of their armament, all drawn from the public 
good, and grievances of the kingdom. They laid, they had 
taken arms, I. To oblige the queen-mother to retund into 
the public treaſury, the revenues ſhe had cauſed to be aſ- 
ſigned her, far exceeding the uſual dowry of the queeus. 
II. To put a ſtop to the exactions and encroachments of 
thoſe who governed in the king's name. III. To bring to 
condign puniſhment the betrayers of their country, in the 
late war with Scotland. IV. To make enquiry by what 
means the ordinance of parliament eſtabliſhing twelve barons 
to govern the ſtate, during the king's minority, was not 
executed. V. To cauſe ſtrict inquiſition to be made con- 
cerning the death of Edward the king's father, after he was, 
by private orders, taken out of the cuſtody of thoſe, to 
whom he was committed by the parliament. VI. To bring 
tholc to an account who had ſeized the treaſures of the late 
king. VII. To caule the public to be informed by whoſe ad- 
vice the King, during his minority, had renounced all his 
pretenfions to Scotland, and given up all the charters and 
inſtruments thereof. VIII. Laſtly, To call thoſe to an ac- 
count who-adviſed the king to marry the princeſs his fiſter 
to David Bruce, mortal enemy to the Englith nation. 


* Particularly Thomas lord Wake, Edmund Plantagenet, earl of Kent, 
and Thomas de Brotherton, earl of Norfolk. Knighton, Walling, 
Robert de Holland. The rife and advancement of this lord, was, b 
als being ſecretary to Thomas carl of Lancaſter, whom he deſerted after 
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among their moſt illuſtrious kings, as the reftorer of their | 


out pain, conceal his ſentiments. The earl, little verted in 


motions, 
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Theſe articles, copies whereof were carefully diſperſid ;j 
over the kingdom, ſenſibly touched the qucen and the a 
of March, who were very plainly marked out. Bur inſtcad o 
vindicating their conduct, which indeed could not be 
done, they took another courſe, and intimated to the 
that they who had taken up arms, fought to wreſt the rc 
from him. They maliciouſly inſinuated that his two +... 
cles, and Henry of Lancaſter, grandſon of Henry III. hag 
formed the project of excluding the iflue of Edward II. fn, 
the throne, of which that prince was declarcd unworth! 
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as if the faults of the father were to reflect on the childrc. and repo 
The young king, who had no ſuſpicion of the queen i friends IM 


mother, giving car to this acculation, reſolved by force , 
arms to bring perſons to their duty, whom he now confid. +. 
ed as rebels. He even began his preparations to exccute };, 
defign. In all likelihood the affair would have been attend 
with fatal conſequences, if Simon de Mephan, archbi{,, » 
Canterbury, had not zcalouſly interpoſed to ſtop thei com. him. H 
motions. The archbiſhop arttully hinted to the queen, TH But what 
the manifeſto of the mal-contents was fo plauſible, ang 100 court by t 
the grievances complained of, that it was to be {cared | : thing mig 
whole nation would join with them. The queen red] ofibly h 
prehended the archbiſhop's hints, and believing the att ef, he 
to reduce them by force, would be as dangerous {or her . captivity. 
the mal- contents, ſhe was prevailed with to end the affair cath to th 
by an agreement, to which the mal-contents were not very ſcruple. 
averſe. As their party was not yet ſtrong enough to carry | ope, and 
things to the point they defired, their intent in publiſhing br he to! 
the manifeſto, was only to convince the queen of her ores Bie It 
danger in endeavouring to cruſh them. So, without infit 15 only a 
ing any further on their grievances, they accepted the parqon t under Þ 
procured them by the archbiſhop, on condition of certain himfelt ſu 
fines, and the baniſhment of Beaumont; Truſlel, and the pied. & 
murderer of the lord Holland, who were excepted in the Avignon 
pardon. On this occaſion the earl of March pretended t0 ed 
be a friend to the princes, but harboured in his brcaf a rounded 
lively reſentment againſt them, to which the earl of Key; Je allured 
fell a ſacrifice. | 1 care how 1 
[1329] Robert, the brave king of Scotland, did not long uss ſtill a 
enjoy his late glorious peace with England. He died" {c. * arts for | 
date and eaſy, with the comfort of having freed Scotland 4 neighl 
from the dominion of the Engliſh, and of fecing his own fa- e 
mily ſettled on the throne. The Scots very jultly rank him Corfe, os 
for what u 
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monarchy. On his death-bed he recommended three things 
to the perſons he had appointed regents, during the mino- | 
rity of his ſon David, then but eight years old: the firſt, | 
never to hazard a battle in the kingdom: the ſecond, to make 
no long truces with the Engliſh, in caſe the two nations 
ſhould come to a rupture. The third to have always an eye | 
upon what paſſed in England, for fear of being ſurprized un- 

prepared. | | | 

The earl of March, ſtill ſupported by the queen-mother, 

ſaw himſelf raiſed ſo high, that he acted more like a ſove- 
reign than a miniſter, He diſpoſed of all the offices, as well | 
as of all the public revenues, with an authority joined to an | 
arrogance very common to favourites, and which contributes 
no leſs than their advancement to render them odious. His 
extraordinary credit rouſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, who | 
were not changed fince the depoſing of Edward II. and had 
no greater eſteem for the new favourite, than they had for 
Gaveſton and Spencer. Among thoſe who diſcovered their | 
ſentiments the moſt freely, Edmund earl of Kent, the king's | 
uncle, was the principal. This prince, as well as Edward WW 
II. his brother, had no great genius for public affairs, but | 
was naturally fincere and generous. He had, however, } 
ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by the artifices of Ifabciia, W 
when he joined with her againſt his own brother, neter 
imagining the would have carried things fo far. When once 
he was engaged in that party, the ſuddenneſs of the revolu- | 
tion which happened immediately after, would not permit 
him to recede. The government was changed before be 
had time to reflect on the conſequences of the queen 5 . 
dertaking. The diſorderly behaviour of that princels, the 
arrogance of the favourite, the ſudden death, of the king, and 
the ill management of the public affairs, at length openct | 
his eyes. He perceived with grief the injuſtice of the plot 
he had unhappily engaged in. A generous man cannot, with- 
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the maxims of politics, was not careful enough to hide fs 
uneaſineſs at paſt tranſactions, and at what he ſaw eve!) dar. 
He had joined with Henry of Lancaſter during the late con 


the battle of Burrough-Bridge. Dugdale, Knighton. © 
June 7, ſays Walling, p, 129, but it was the gth, according '9 wy 
nan, of a leproſy; and was buried at Dumferling. Knighton. Col. ©5997 | 


Froifart, I. i. c. 21, fays he died Noyembet 7. "1Cnoham! 
WW Alling on 
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tions, thereby ſhewing, it was not his fault that the pre- 
at ſcene of affairs was not altered. This was ſufficient to 
duce Iſabella and the carl of March to haſten his ruin for 
ar of being prevented, To that end, they laid for him the 
oft extraofdinary ſnare imaginable, in which it is amazing 
- ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be taken. As his conduct was 
ablameable, it was neceſſary, in order to deſtroy him, ſo to 
anage it, that he ſhould render himſelf criminal, that his 
uin might be thought the leſs ſtrange. - For that purpoſe his 
0 adverſaries, by ſome who feigned to be his friends, in- 
ated to him, that Edward II. his brother, was ſtill alive, 
ad reported to be dead only to prevent the troubles his 
ends might excite: That he was ſtrictly guarded in Corte 
altle, and ſuffered to be ſeen by none but his domeſtics, who 
ere confined with him. The pretended ſecret was ſupported 
ich divers circumſtances, and confirmed by the teſtimony of 
-veral perſons of diſtinction; among whom were two biſhops 
cho were deceived as well as Edmund, or helped to deceive 
in. He had himſelf aſſiſted at the tuneral of his brother. 
zut what he now heard, joined to a like report, ſpread at the 
ourt by the artifices of his enemies, and to his defire that the 
hing might be true, eafily induced him to believe, he might 
ollibly have been deceived by counterteit obſequies. In this 


belief, he reſolved to free the pretended priſoner from his 


captivity, He was however in ſuſpence on account of his 
ach to the king his nephew, but was quickly eaſed of that 
ſcruple. It is faid, that being commiffioned to go to the 
ope, and demand the canonization of the late earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, he took that opportunity to conſult John XXII. upon the 
fair, It is added, but how truly, I know not, that the pope 
ot only approved of his project, but charged him to execute 


i under pain ot excommunication. When Edmund found 


tinſelf ſupported by ſuch an authority, all his ſcruples va- 


iſhed. So without farther confideration, he departed from 


Avignon, bent upon. freeing the king his brother, whom he 
imagined to be ſtill in priſon. However, as this belief was 
rounded only upon report, he ſent a truſty friar to Corte, to 
be affured of the truth. The contrivers of the plot had taken 
care how to have it whiſpered about the country, that Edward 
was fill a priſoner : ſo the monk, upon his coming into thoſe 
parts for private information, found that the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood believed it. Prepoſſeſſed by theſe talſe 
rumours, the friar, pretending buſineſs with the governor of 
 Corfe, aſked him, whether there was really any foundation 
for what was reported of Edward ? The governor, who had 
received his inſtructions, returned fuch an anſwer as confirm- 


ed him in his opinion. It is even ſaid, that he ſhewed him, 


but at ſome diſtance, a perſon fitting at table, who was ſerved 
vith.orcat reſpect, and by that means entirely convinced him, 
that he was not deceived. Edmund being confirmed in his 
belief by the friar's report, came himſelf to Corte, and with- 
out ſhewing the leaſt doubt, demanded to be conducted to 
his brother's apartment. The treacherons governor pretend - 


ng to be ſurprized at his knowing the ſecret, did not deny 


that Edward was in the caſtle ; but told him, he had poſitive 
ders to let no perſon ſee him. This confeſſion made Ed- 
mund repeat his inſtances, but finding the governor inflexible, 
te gave him a letter for the priſoner, wherein he aſſured him, 
iz would do his utmoſt to procure his liberty. The letter 
vas immediately carried to the queen, who ſhewed it to the 
ing her ſon, magnifying his danger from his uncle's prac- 
ices. It was not difficult for her to obtain the king's leave 
o ſecure the prince's perſon. He was far from ſuſpecting 
is mother to be herſelf the author of this plot. As ſoon as 
ne king had given his conſent to what was propoſed, mea- 
wres were taken to apprehend Edmund at Wincheſter, where 
lie parliament was aſſembled. His impeachment being 
lxought before the peers, his own letter was produced, which 
ie could not diſown : Nay, he confeſſed that ſeveral lords, 
md particularly the archbiſhop of York and biſhop of Lon- 
don, were concerned in the plot, or at leaſt had adviſed him 
haſten the execution w. Upon this confeſhon, which ſhew- 
ed 4 ſettled deſign to change the government, he was con- 


Wallinglam gives the following account of Edmund's confeſſion before 
de parliament ; On the ſixteenth of March, 4 Edward III. he confeſſed 
"at 2 certain Friar-Preacher of London told him, that he had conjured up 
«Pit, who aſſured him that Edward his brother was yet alive. Alſo, that 
N "gram Barenger brought him a meſſage from William lord Zouche, de- 
mg he would alliſt in his reſtoration, Likewiſe, that fir Robert Taunton 
0 o him from the archbiſhop of York, to encourage him, by aſſuring 
* that he had in readineſs five thouſand men to carry on the work. Alſo, 
= ur Fulk Fitz-Warin told him, that if would be the greateſt honour that 
rs happen to him, in caſe ue appeared in the attempt; promiſing his 
47 ES, Moreover, that fir Ingram Barenger came to him again trom 
K Jo lob ecke, letting him know how he ſhould have his help. And that 
hey? ord Beaumont, and fir Thomas oy Sex at Paris inſtigated him 
tha 8 laying, they were ready to come into England to his aid. Laſtly, 
abe aid fir Ingram came to him another time at Arundel, into his bed- 
28 and aſſured him of the biſhop of London's help. T. Walt. p. 110. 
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demned to loſe his head x. The execution ſoon followed the 
ſentence. All that day the king was ſo beſet by the queen 


his mother, and the earl of March, that none could approach 


him to ſue for the pardon of a prince ſo nearly related to 
him. It is even affirmed that he knew nothing of the ſentence 
paſſed upon his' uncle, or of his execution till it was too late, 
Be this as it will, Edmund was brought upon the ſcaffold to 
ſutter the puniſhment to which he was condemned: But the 
executioner ſtealing away, he ſtayed from noon till evening 
before any could be found to perform the office. At laſt, to- 
wards night, one out of the Marſhalſea ſevered his head from 
his body J. Thus died that prince, in the 28th year of his age *. 
He left two ſons, who died young, and two daughters, the 
youngelt of whom was the greateſt beauty of her time. Her 
ſecond huſband was the famous prince of Wales, her couſin, 


eldeſt ſon of Edward III. 


: Edmund was the only perſon pro- 
ſecuted for the imaginary crime for which he ſuffered death; 


though, according to his depofitions, ſeveral others ought to 


have undergone the ſame puniſhment. But the authors of 
the plot wanted no other ſacrifice. Beſides, they took care 


not to examine matters too ſtrictly, for fear of giving occa- 


ſion to diſcover what it was their intereſt to conceal. It is 
even very probable that ſeveral of thoſe impeached by Ed- 


mund were his betrayers, employed by his enemies to hurry 
him into deſtruction. 


Betore I proceed, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of Edward's 


affair with France during his minority. Not only the order 
of time requires it, but it is very proper to clear beforehand 
the origin of an affair which is to be the principal ſubject of 
this prince's majority. To that end I muſt reſume the ac- 
count of the diſputes between the two crowns, where J leſt 
off in the reign of Edward II. | 

The laſt treaty made at Paris, by the mediation of Iſabella, 
did not fully end all the differences between Edward II. and 


Charles the Fair. The queen, who had only in view the 


project ſhe had formed againſt the king her huſband, did not 
think it her intereſt to diſcuſs all the articles included in theſe 
diſputes. She was too apprehenfive of raifing ſome obſtacles 
to her principal defign. On the other hand, king Charles, 
who was in poſſeſſion of the Agenois, did not think proper 


to urge, himſelf, any farther diſcuſſion of matters. So that the 


ſentence paſſed at Paris, in the affair of St. Sardos, which 
condemned the Gatcon lords to baniſhment; and decreed the 
demoliſhing of their caſtles, was till in force: but the treaty 
concluded by the queen, preſerved Edward's pretenſions en- 
tire, and left him free to proſecute his right in the court of 
peers. The refignation of Guienne had occaſioned freſh 
difficulties; Edward II. pretended, that Charles in receiving 
the homage of the prince his nephew, obliged himſelf to re- 
ſtore that whole province, which the king of France denied. 

Edward III. was no ſooner on the throne, but by advice of 
his parliament, he ſent * embaſſadors to France, to make an 
agreement between the two crowns : ſhortly after, a new treaty 
was concluded, containipg theſe fix articles. 

I. That both ſides ſhould reſtore whatever was conquered 
during the war. Eo 5 

II. That Edward ſhould pay the king of France fifty thou- 
ſand marks ſterling, to ſatisfy him for his charges on occaſion 
of the rupture. | BEE. 

III. That a general pardon ſhould be granted by both parties. 

IV. That the king of France ſhould pardon the felony of 
the Gaſcon lords, as to life and limbs, on condition they ſub- 
mitted to baniſhment. 

V. That Edward ſhould undertake to demoliſh their caſtlcs. 

VI. That this treaty ſhould be of no effect, unleſs ratified 
by the king of England before Eafter ©, | 

The court of England was too deſirous of peace, to neg— 
lect the performance of the laſt article. So there was a good 
intelligence between the two crowns, during the reſt of that 
year, both kings taking care to avoid all occaſions of a treih 
rupture, 

Hardly was this affair ended, when a new and more im— 
portant occaſion of quarrel engaged the two kingdoms in a 


* He was accuſed of high-treaſon, in the parliament that was fummoned 
at Weſtminſter, on the Sunday before March 13, and on the next day was, 
by the judgment of his peers in parliament, condemned to die. Rot. Claui. 
4 Edw. III. M. 41 Dorf. | | 

Y Rapin by miſtake ſays, one of the guards of the Marſhalſez, but Knigh- 
ton ſays, it was one of the priſoners, who did it to fave his own life, on the 
eve of St, Cuthbert, or Martin 19, Col. 2552. 

z He was privately buried in the church of the Friars-Predicant, Dug- 
dale's Baron. | 

John Stratford, biſhop of Wincheſter ; William Aryemine, biſiop of 
Norwich; John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond; John de Henaud : and 
Hugh Audley. Rymer's Feed, tom. iv. p. 294, 279. 

bd It was concluded at Paris, March 13, 1326-7. Ibid. p. 281. 

© It is in the original, the Tueſday after the octave of Eaſtet, i. e. the 
ſecond Tueſday after Eaſter. Ibid, 
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war, which cauſed torrents of blood to be ſpilt, and brought 
France in the end to the very brink of deſtruction. Charles 
the Fair dying on the firſt of February, 1328, without male» 
iflue, and leaving Joanna his queen big with child, there 
aroſe a great diſpute concerning the regency of the kingdom, 
during the queen's pregnancy, Edward © laid claim to it as 
nephew and neareſt relation of the deceaſed king: but Phi- 
lip, ſon of Charles de Valois, and couſin-gerinan of the ſame 
king, maintained he had an inconteſtable right to the regency. 
He founded his claim upon the Salic Law, which in his opi- 
nion debarred the females and their deſcendants from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown; whence he inferred” that neither had 
they auy right to the regency in prejudice of the male-line. 
The point was decided in favour of Philip by the peers of 
France, who adjudged him the regency till the queen was de- 
livered. It was partly on this occaſion that Edward called 
the parliament at Northampton, on account of the peace with 
Scotland. He laid before them his reaſons for claiming the 
regency of France, the injury he pretended was done him in 
preference of Philip de Valois ; and the diſadvantageous con- 
ſequence that might be drawn from his exclufion, with re- 
ſpect to the crown of France, in cafe the child, the queen 
was big with, ſhould not live, or be a daughter. Hiſtorians 
do not poſitively ſay, what the parliament's opinion was in 
this ſo nice an affair. But as the members were at the devo- 
tion of the queen- mother and the earl of March, very proba- 
bly they were no more ſcrupulous with reſpect to the affairs 
of France, than they had been concerning thoſe of Scotland. 
There were much more plaufible reaſons to diſſuade Edward from 
making war with France: the difficulty of the undertaking, 
the ſtrength of that kingdom, the king's youth, were objec- 
tions not eaſily to be anſwered. Beſides, it might fo happen, 
that the preparations to ſupport the king's claim, would be 
fruitleſs,- if the queen-widow ſhould be delivered of a ſon. 
In ſpite of theſe reaſons, it was not poſſible to perſuade the 
young king to relinquiſh a right which he thought very quſt- 
ly belonged to him. However, as he was ſtill a minor, he 
perceived it would be very difficult effectually to oppoſe the 
advice of the queen his mother, his council, and the parlia- 
ment. But if he tacitly defiited from his pretenfions to a re- 
gency which was about to expire, it was otherwiſe with re- 
gard to the crown itſelf, in cafe the point in quettion was not 
decided by the birth of a prince. This appears in ſeveral of 
his letters to certain lords of Guienne, dated the 28th of 
March, about a month before queen Joanna's delivery. On 
ſuppoſition ſhe was brought to bed of a daughter, he told 
theſe lords, his intent was to uſe all poſhble means to recover 
the rights and inheritance of the queen his mother. | 
In April, Joanna was delivered of a princeſs, whoſe birth 
would from that moment have occaſioned a bloody war, if 
Edward had been in condition to proſecute his pretenſions. 
He demanded however the crown of France by his embaſla- 
dors: but Philip cauſing himſelf to be crowned, by virtue of 
the judgment that gave him the regency, the Engliſh embaſ- 
ladors were not heard. TI flightly pats over theſe things, be- 
cauſe it will be neceflary to ſpeak of them more largely here- 
after, It ſuffices at pretent to know that Edward, not having 
it in his power to puſh the affair, thought proper to let it lie 
dormant till a more favourable opportunity. Several pieces 
in the Collection of the Public Acts, ſhew, this was his inten- 
tion, and that his filence argued nothing leſs than a defign to 
depart from his right. We ſee there, that immediately after 
the coronation of Philip de Valois, he began to take meaſures 
tor the war againſt him. His alliance about this time with 


the duke of Brabant, and feveral lords who engaged to ſup- 


ply him with troops, 1s a clear. evidence he was meditating 
fome grand defign, and his letters to the lords of Guienne, 
ſhew 1t was againſt France. In theſe letters, dated Septem- 
ber 16, 1328, he poſitively ſaid, his intent was to recover his 
mother's inheritance. Now at that time he had no. quarrel with 
France, wherein the queen his mother was particularly con- 
cerned. The inheritance he mentioned, concerned therefore 
the whole kingdom of France, fince his conteſts with Philip 
about Guienne, had no relation to Iſabella's right. 


Philip de Valois being engaged in the beginning of his 


reign, in a war with the Flemings, was in no haſte to demand 
Edward's homage for Guienne and Ponthieu. It was not till 
April 1329, that he cauſed him to be ſummoned © to appear 


* King Charles defired, that if his queen were brought to bed of a fon, 
Philip de Valois ſhonld be his tutor and regent of the kingdom, till the young 
prince thould come of age, Froiffart, I. 1. c. 22. 

P. Daniel fays, he cauſed king Edward to be ſummoned twice; firſt, by 
Peter Roger, abbot of Feicamp, who was afterwards pope, by the name of Cle- 
ment VI. but he had no audience from the king, only from the queen-mo- 
ther, with whom nothing could be agreed on. So after the embaſſador's re- 
turn, Philip de Valois ſeized the revenues of Guienne and Ponthieu. Soon 
after that hg ſent four other embafſadors to renew the ſummons. Theſe king 
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umoſt < 


and do homage in perſon f. In Edward's preſent dilpoſ; 


Non, 
he would have gladly been excuſed from paying homage to him to 
prince, whom he conſidered as an uſurper of his right, g,.. very ur 
his council reflecting on his youth, and the ſtate of the Kine. differen 
dom full of mal-contents, could not think of approving“ terview. 
refuſal, which probably would throw him into great digg, affairs» 
ties. On the other hand, the queen his mother and the carl delays, 
of March, did all that lay in their power to prevent a quar. diſpatch 


rel with Philip. They repreſented to him, that he Would 


. . - 2 0 Fe who (00 
infallibly loſe all his dominions in France, if he unadviſcg;, 


ed Burg 


diſcovered his pretenſions to that kingdom, before he ut, roducet 
ready to ſupport them. But theſe remonſtrances would per. yard po 
haps have had little weight with him, if for his ſatis faction to pay t. 
there had not been deviſed an expedient, unbecoming indecd ſxty the 
the ſincerity kings ought to proteſs, but which his youth and by the k 
paſſion permitted him not to examine too nicely, It was fue. ed to lee 
geſted to him, that by proteſting beforehand againſt the l. condemn 
mage, it would be no detriment to his claim. Purſuant :, the CONC 
this advice, he made, by a procurator, the following prote. ters · pate 
tation before his council : * That for any homage whatever homage 
to be made to the lord Philip de Valois, (now bearing him. the hom 
ſelf king of France) by king Edward of England, for the which h 
dukedom of Guienne, and earldom of Ponthieu, he did n of Pont! 
thereby intend to renounce his hereditary right to the realy, ame ma! 
of France, or any ways derogate from the ſame : even thong: France | 
letters thereupon ſhould be ſigned with either of his fealx how the 
And he did farther proteſt, that he would not do any homao. WW this auth 
to the lord Philip of his own free will, but only for the ju; (der colo 
fear he had of lofing the ſaid duchy and earldom, and becay\ tained of 
he was atraid that he could not avoid other preat dangets nois, for 
and irreparable loſſes.“ This declaration was ſigned by the jolute pa 
king and council, but was not communicated to Philip's en- 1 momen 
voy. He only received a general anſwer, that the king wouls BMW England 
pertorm as ſoon as poſſible what he owed the crown of France, occaſion 
How unwilling ſoever Edward was to do homage, he re. Wi principal 
ſolved upon it, tor fear of making known by his reivlal, 3 It was 
defign which it was not yet proper to diſcover. To mike began, a: 
himſelf amends in fome meaſure for the mortitying ſtep he mother's 
was forced to, he ordered a great number of his lords to a. Wii the king 
tend him, and with a very ſplendid equipage, and a rem mother ai 
of a thouſand horſe came to Amiens, where Philip expected that lay 1 


him. On the day appointed for doing his homage, he ay. 


l | things def 
peared before the king of France, in a robe of crimſon-vcha, 


 refolved : 


embroidered with leopards of gold, his crown on his head, i; WWF Thoſe to 
ſword by his fide, and gold ſpurs on his heels. The king of WW the carl « 
France received him fitting on his throne, his crown on his i magnifice 
head, his ſcepter in his hand, and a robe of blue velvet, pon. ul the off 
dered with flower-de-luces of gold. By him were the kings abſolute 1 
of Navarre and Majorca 8, all the peers and principal lords H fone, anc 
France, whom he had expreſly ſent for, to be witneſſes of th egainſt hi: 


authentic homage. Before Edward's arrival, Philip pretended 
this ſhould be a liege homage ®, as indeed it ought to have bren, 
But in the conferences before this ceremony, matters wer. 
otherwiſe ſettled. Edward proteſting he was not perfect 
informed of the. manner of the homage, offered to do it in oe: 
neral terms. However, he promiſed upon his honour, that 
if, upon conſulting his records, he found the homage to br 
full, he would give letters patents of it under his great {al 
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Upon that condition, Philip conſented to receive the homę informatio 
in general terms. This was really the manner wherein E ticrto onl) 
ward did it, whatever ſome French hiſtorians may have [a.hif 0! his fathe 
to the contrary, who doubtleſs were miſled by bad memo Gilhonoura 
Edward's hiſtorian ſays likewiſe, upon no better grounds, ie extray: 
the king of France was going to order him to be ſeized, H iiches, anc 
that the biſhop of Lincoln gave his maſter notice vo made 
who withdrew without taking leave. This cannot be u Le reſolvec 
fince Philip could not have taken that reſolution, but edis pur: 
Edward's refuſing to do full homage, and yet it is certa! | 
was very willing to receive. it in general terms: nay, i) Taking o 
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had ſeveral conferences together after the ceremony. Beet 
they parted, it was agreed that Edward ſhould ſend en 
ſadors to France to finiſh what the late treaty had left und: 
eided. | | 

[1330] As Edward ſtood diſpoſed with regard to the kin 
of France, he was not very forward to ſend the promi 
declaration. On the contrary he tried to gain time, 0 
propoſals of a double marriage of his brother and fitter, #3 
the ſon and daughter of Philip. He even Kept at Lonol 


| 3 The 
Edward received very civily, and promiſed to come over to France ia 8 them hed 
time. Which accordingly he did, about fix or ſeven months after. ut He iſſued 
ad an. 1328. | | Wie 5 [Plarch, Sir 0 
f In a letter dated at Wallingford, April 14. which contains his anfi | ob. 20, at 
Philip's ſummons, he tells him that he intended long ago to have come "ber z. ſum 
to France, and paid him his duty, but had been hindered; however he * _ gang N. 
come and do it with all convenient ſpeed, Rymer's Fœd. tom. .. P.) Ment, Ibid, p 
£ And Bohemia. | Her words 


b Full, or liege homage, was done bare- headed, and ſword we 1 * This was « 
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jmoſt a year on divers pretences, embaſſadors ſent to preſs 
im to perform his promiſe. During that time, Edward was 
very urgent in his turn with the King of France, to end their 
Jiffter ences about Guienne, as if was agreed at their late in- 
erview. It* was eaſy to fee Edward fought only to prolong 
fails» Accordingly Philip, who impatiently bore all theſe 
Jelayss ſent him word that he would not be his dupe. He 
zifpatched into Guienne the carl of Alenzon his brother?, 
who took and demoliſhed the caſtle of Xainres, and plunder- 
d Burgh. Theſe hoſtilities, which Edward did not expect, 
coduced a new treaty between the two monarchs Kk. Ed- 
yard poſitively promiſed to ſend the declaration of homage, 
to pay the filiy thouſand marks ſterling owing to France, and 
jxty thouſand Parifian livres, for the aſſignment made him 
by the king his father, of Guienne, Morcover, he promiſ- 
ell to ſee the caſtles demoliſhed belonging to the Gaſcon lords, 
condemned in the reign of Charles the Fair. Shortly after 
the concluſion of the treaty, he ſent the king of France let- 
ters · patents under his great ſeal, to confirm and ſpecify the 
homage he. had done at Amiens. He expreſly declared 
the homage was to be deemed full; and that the homages 
which he himſelf or ſucceflors, dukes of Guienne and earls 
of Ponthieu, performed hereafter, ſhould be done in the 
{me manner, and with the ſame formalities as the king of 
France had expected. In theſe letters there was a pattern 
how the homage was to be performed. After he had ſent 


this authentic declaration, he took a journey to France, un- 


der colour of performing a vow. He ſaw Philip and ob- 
tained of him an abatement of thirty thouſand livres Tour- 
nois, for the damage done to Burg and Xaintes, and an ab- 
ſolute pardon for the condemned Gaſcon lords. Let.us leave 
a moment Edward's affairs with France to ſee what paſſed in 
England during theſe negociations. We ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to reſume the ſequel of theſe affairs, which are the 
principal ſubject of this reign. | 

It was ſhortly after his return from Amiens, that Edward 
began, as it is ſuppoſed, to be ſuſpicious of the queen his 
mother's conduct l. When it was perceived at court, that 
the king grew weary of being under the guardianſhip of his 
mother and the favourite, their enemies failed not to do all 
that lay in their power to make them ſuſpected. So many 
tungs deſerving his attention were inſinuated to him, that he 


reſolved at length to have perfect information of his affairs. 


Thoſe to whom he applied, cauſed him to obſerve, “ That 
the earl of March affected to out-ſhine his ſovereign, by a 
magnificence too ſplendid for a ſubject : That he diſpoſed of 
all the offices of the kingdom to his creatures: That he was 
abſolute maſter of the fortune of the Engliſh, caſting down 
ſome, and raifing others, according as they appeared for or 
zpainſt his intereſt : That by his private orders Edward IL, 
was murdered : That the earl of Kent loſt his life by ſecret 


practices: Finally, That very probably the queen and her. 


miniſter had formed the defign of ſecuring the royal autho- 
ity, by keeping him always a minor.“ Some add, it was 
intimated to him, that the queen his mother was big 
with child by Mortimer. What they ſay is not unlikely, 
face, according to the teſtimony of Froiſſart, the report of 
ber being with child was ſpread over the kingdom. Theſe 
informations entirely convinced the king of what he had hi- 
tierto only ſuſpected. He called to mind the ſudden death 
of his father; the beheading of the earl of Kent his uncle; the 
chonourable peace he was made to conclude with Scotland; 
tie extravagant dowry of the queen his mother ; the credir; 
tiches, and pride of the earl of March; and abhoring thoſe 
who made the public good a pretence to gratify their paſſions, 
he reſolved to puniſh them. However he carefully conceal- 
ed. his purpoſe, till an opportunity offered of acting without 


Taking occaſion of ſome hoſtilities committed on the French territories, 
king Edward's ſubjects, who fortified themſelves in the caſtle of Xaintes. 
ontin. Nangii. | RES 

But before that, king Edward called a parliament, in the beginning of 
bus year, to take the affairs of Guienne into confideration ; There it was re- 
| loved, that he ſhould proceed with the king of France, by way of amicable 
meaty, The laity then promiſed him an aid, if a rupture ſhould happen 
"ith France; and he writ to the clergy March 18, to obtain the ſame grant 
rom them, See Rymer's Feed. tom. iv. p. 422, 423. There was another 
Paliament at Wincheſter, March 12. Ibid, | 

dis very probable he was ſuſpicious of her, before his journey, as ap- 

Pears by an order he gave Ralph de Nevil to array the militia, Rymer's 
ed. tom. iv. p. 448 


The queen had the keys of the caſtle brought to her every night, and 
aig them under her pillow. Snow. 

V He iſued out warrants to all the ſheriffs, for f eee, the earl of 
March, Sir Oliver de Ingham, and Sir Simon de Bereford, bearing date 
. ob. 29, at Nottingham. Rymer's Fœd. tom. 4. p. 452. And on No- 

oor 3. ſummoned all perſons whatſoever, that had any complaints to 

4 grevy Mortimer, and the reſt, to come and lay them before the parlic.- 

! ia, Þ. 0 

er words 11 « Bel-Fitz, Bel-Fitz, ayez pitiè du gentile Mortimer.“ 

s was done on the 19th of Oct. Knighton, col. 2559, Beſides Sir 
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danger to himſelf. To execute his defign, he choſe the time 


the parliament was to meet at Nottingham. The court be- 
ing come to that town, queen Iſabella and the carl of March 
lodged in the caſtle, with a guard of one hundred and eighty 
knights, whillt the king, with a ſmall retinue, was lodged 
in the town, In ſpite of theſe precautions, which ſeemed to 
ſhow that the queen and her favourite were not without their 
uncaſineſs, Edward, having gained the governor®, entered 
the caſtle through a ſubterraneous paſſage, and came into his 
mother's apartment, accompanied with Montacute, and ſome 
other officers, all bent to loſe their lives in his ſervice. There 
was at firſt ſome noiſe made, and two knights of the guard 
were killed, who having leſs reſpect for the king than their 
companions, offered to reſiſt, The earl of March was appre- 
hended, and notwithſtanding the queen's cries and intreatics 
to {pare the gallant Mortimer, he was carried out the fame 
way the King came in, and conducted under a ftrong guard 
to the Tower of London P. 

This maſter-piece of policy ſucceeding, ſo well, the king 
diffolved the parliament, and ſummoned another. As the 


late parliament had not regarded ſo much the public good, 


as the intereſts of the queen and the earl of March, the king 
complained, in his ſummons, of the members, and took oc- 
cation to exhort the people to chuſe repreſentatives who had 
the good of the ſtate more at heart. The parlijapient met at 
London, with diſpoſitions very different from thoſe of the 
former. Moſt of the members pleaſed to ſee the kingdom 
freed from the tyrranny of the earl of March, aimed only 
at the retormation of what was amiſs in the government, and 
the puniſhment of the favourite, according to his erimes ; 
the common fate of favourites aud miniſters who abuſe their 
power. How great ſoever they may be, they muſt expect 
to ſee themſelves abandoned by all whenever their affairs be- 
gin to decline. | 


In his ſpeech to the parliament, the king complained in 


general of the queen and Mortimer. After which he ſaid, 
that with the conſent of his ſubjects, he deſigned to afflume 
the reins of the government, though he was not yet arrived 
at the age preſcribed by the law. The pariiament gladly 
conſented, all the members being equally ready to ſecond his 
deſigns 4. | | 
Edward being thus freed from his governors, kis firſt care 
was to ſcize the exorbitant dower of the queen bis mother, 
and reduce it to a penſion of three thouſand pounds a vent r. 
At the ſame time ſhe was confined to her houſe at Rifings, 
near London, leſt by her intrigues ſhe ſhould excite nes 
troubles... Mezerai was miſtaken, when he ſaid, Edward 
haſtened his mother's death. It is certain, ſhe lived twenty 
eight. years in her confinement, where the king her fon 
viſited her once or twice every year, more out of decency 


than affection. 


As for the earl of March, he was treated with the utmoſt 
rigour. His impeachment, brought before the parliament 
contained divers articles, of which theſe were the principal. 

Whereas, it was ordained in the parliament next after the 
king's coronation, that four biſhops, four earls, and fix ba- 
rons, ſhould remain with the king to adviſe him; and that 
one biſhop, one earl, and two barons ſhould be conſtantly 
with him; he uſurped to himſelf the royal power, and the 
government of the realm, and ſet John Wynard and others 
about the king, ſo that he could do nothing but only as a 
man under guard or reſtraint. 

He forbad by the king's writ, that any ſhould come with 


force and arms to the parhament at Saliſbury, but came. bim- 


ſelf armed with others of his party; wherefore the earl of 
Lancaſter and. others would not be there; and when the 
biſhops were aſſembled in a houſe to conſult about the king's 


William de Montacute (afterwards earl of Sal:ſbury) there were with the 
king, Sir Humphy de Bohun, Sir Edward and Sir William, his brothers; 
Sir Ralph de Stafford, Sir William de Clinton, Sir John Nevil of Hornby, 
Sir William Eland, etc. The paſſage under groundis called Mortimer's Hole, 
The two knights that were killed were Sir Hugh de Turplington, fteward 
of the king's houſhold, and Sir Richard Monmouth, according to the Fœde— 
ra. tom. iv. p. 475, 505, but according to Dugdale and Barnes, Sir John. 
For this piece of ſervice, the king granted Sir William de Montacute, one 
thouſand pounds per ann. Rot. Par, Knighton. Sir John Nevil, two 
thouſand marks per ann. in land; namely, the manors of Lodres, Philipſton, 
More, Up-Wynburn, and Winterburn-Houton, in Dorſetſhire; and Chel— 
reic in Berkſhire, Rymer, ibid. p. 487. Robert de Bohun, four hundred 


marks; Robert de Ufford, three hundred, and John de Nevil, two hundred. 


Rot. Par. Edw. III. n. 13. 

à At tbe ſame time, the king reſumed into his hands, all the grants that 
had been made during his mmority. Rymer% Fœd. tom. iv. p. 477. It 
does not appear from whence Rapin was informed of the King's making a 
ſpeech to the parliament, it not being uſual in thoſe days for the king to 


ſpeak in perion from the throne but by his miniſters. 


r Rapin by miſtake fays, five hundred pounds. See Knighton, col. 2556. 
He moreover granted her afterwards, viz. September 4, 1334, the earldom 


of Ponthieu and Montreuil, during her life, Rymer's Fœd. tom. iv. p- 623. 
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affairs, he broke into the houſe, and. thrèatened the prelates 
with loſs of life and member, if they did any thing contrary to his 
pleaſure. In the ſame parliament he cauſed the King to make 
him earl of March, and to give him lands in the diſpofal of the 
crown. | | 
He led the king againſt the earl of Lancaſter, and other 
peers who were appointed to be with the King and forced 
them to ſubmit to the king's grace, ſaving to them lite and 
member, and that they ſhould not be difinherited, nor have 
too great a fine ſet upon them; yet he cauſed them to be fin- 
ed to half the value of their lands, and others to be driven 
out of the nation, and their eſtates ſeized. 

He cauſed in a deceivable manner the earl of Kent to be 
informed, that the king's father was alive when he was dead ; 
and when the earl endeavoured to diſcover the truth, he 
cauſed him to be condemned to death in the parliament at 
Weſtminſter. | | | 

He particularly made diſcord between the king's father 
and his queen; and perſuaded her, that if ſhe went to him 
the would be killed with a dagger, ſo that ſhe would not 
come to her liege lord, to the great diſhonour of her ſon and 
ſelf, and great damage of the whole realm, perhaps in time 
to come *. | . 

He had cauſed to be taken for himſelf and party, the king's 
treaſure in money and jewels, as much as he pleaſed, fo that 
the king had not wherewithal to pay for his victuals. He 
alſo ſhared between him and his confederates, the twenty 
thouſand marks paid out of Scotland. ANTE | 

He cauſed the king to agree to the mounting of two Iriſh 
chovaliers, being of thoſe that had killed the great men of 
| Ireland, who were in the king's faith, whereas the king 
ſhould have revenged their death, rather than.pardon them. 

He contrived to deſtroy the king's ſecret friends in whom 
he moſt confided, and ſurmiſed before the queen-mother, the 
' biſhops of Lincoln and Saliſbury, and other counſellors, that 
they had excited thu: king to continue with his (Mortimer's) 
encmies beyond ſea, to the deſtruction of him and the queen 
his mother, and this he affirmed ſo impudently to the king, 
that no one durſt contradict what he. ſaid. : For theſe 
things and many others, not as yet fit to be declared, he had 
been apprehended. | | „ » 

Thete articles being examined by the earls, barons and 
pers, they were declared to be notorious, and known to them 
and all the people. So he was condemned to die without any 
farther proof* His ſentence, which ran, that he ſhould as 
a traitor, be drawn and nanged on the common gallows at 
Eyburn®, was executed without the leaſt favour. There 
was this remarkable in his ſentence, that he was condemned 
without being heard, as he himſelf had ſerved the Spencers. 
Nut this irregularity proved advantageous to his family. For 


Roger his grandſon obtained afterwards an act to reverſe his 


fentence as erroneous. © We ſhall ſce in the Tequel of the hiſ- 
tory, his deſcendants by the female-line mount the throne of 
England. The article of his impeachment concerning his 
commerce with the queen, is a clear evidence how much the 
whole kingdom was offended at their familiarity. . If it had 
not been notorious, there is no Iikelihood that the parliament 
would have wounded that princeſs's honour ſo deeply, which 
could not but reflect on the king her ſon. ' They who have 
enccavoured to vindicate her, by the little probability that a 
princeſs of ſo high a rank ſhould ſo far forget herſelf, did not 
conſider that a few years before, the three daughters-in-law 
ot Philip the Fair were as regardleſs of their reputation, by 
the confeſfion of all the hiſtorians. 

Thus Edward began betimes to wipe out the blemiſhes 
which had ſullied his minority, and in taking upon him the 
government, gave happy preſages of the glory and proſperi- 
iy of his reign. For a farther addition to the public happi- 
neſs, heaven blefled the young monarch with a ſon, whom 
the queen brought this year into the world “. He was call- 
ed Edward after his father, and became in his time the moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt accompliſhed prince England had ever 
produced x. 3 

After Edward had aſſumed the adminiſtration of affairs, 
people were impatient to ſee what courſe he would take. His 
courage, his abilities, and his active ſpirit, made them be- 


* Rapia in abridging this article, has too plainly expreſſed the criminal 
converlation between the queen and the earl, which is here avoided in the 
article at large. | "1 

* The car! of Marchdeft four ſons, of whom Edmund his eldeſt died in 
the Bower ot his age, arid left his fon Roger, who was reſtored to his grand- 
Father's allates and honours. The carl had alſo ſeven daughters, Katharine 

wite of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick ; Joan married to James 
lord Audley ; Agnes to Lawrence de Haſtings earl of. Pembroke; Marga- 
ret to Thomas fon and heir of Maurice lord Berkeley; Maud to John, 1on 
© andheir of John de Charleton lord Powis ; Blanch to Peter de Grandiſon; 
and Beatrix firit to Edward, fon and heir to Thomas of Brotherton earl 
marthal, fon of Edward II. and afterwards to Sir Thomas de Brooſe. Dug- 
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lieve he would not, like the king his father, chuſe an indole 

life. It was much more likely he would imitate his gra 1. 
father Edward I. France and Scotland were equally en 5 
ed to obſerve his firſt proceedings. France might be a; In 
henſive, he would renew his pretenſions to the Me 
tained by Philip de Valois to his prejudice. Scotland eng - 
leſs reaſon to fear, he would break through the diſhonouraty, 
treaty, wherein he was engaged by the queen his mother wa 
Mortimer, during his non-age. Though the king of Sco 

land was his brother-in-law, it was known in thoie days 5 
well as at preſent, that the bond of affinity is not Aas 
ſufficient bar to the ambition of princes. And indeed Fa. 
ward had in view theſe two grand deſigns. But it was n . 
poſſible for him to engage at once in two fo contideraby, 
undertakings, He reſolved therefore to begin with Scotlar \ 
that he might, after ſubduing that kingdom, attack F ran: 


with the united forces of the two nations which divided Gre. 


Britain. es, | | 
The peace concluded two years before with Robert Bruce 
ſeemed to lay an inſuperable obſtacle in his way. Pur an,” 


bitious princes always find pretences enough to gratify their 
paſſions. Edward had one, which to him appeared juſt, vr 
at leaſt ſufficient to authorize. his attempt upon Scotland. 
namely, that he was betrayed by his mother and miniſter; = 
the late treaty with Robert Bruce. But how ſpecious for... 
this reaſon might ſeem to him, he did not think proper 5 
uſe it, till he was almoſt ſure of the ſucceſs of his enterprize 
To compaſs his ends, he made uſe of Edward Baliol, fon ,; 
Joan Baliol, placed on the throne of Scotland by Edward! 
and afterwards depoſed as a puniſhment for his pretcyge4 
rebellion, It was now thirty-eight years fince his father us 
dethroned. After ſo long an interval, the ſon, who, finc. 
the death of his father, led an obſcure life in France, little 
expected to ſee the king of England prefs him to proſecute 
his right to the crown of Scotland. This however, was hy 
Edward's order inſinuated to him by the lord Beaumont 
who fince his banithment reſided in France. Beaumont repre. 
ſented to him, that he had a fair opportunity to mount the 
throne of Scotland, uſurped by the Bruces : that David's 
minority afforded him a juncture which would not efily be 
met with again: in fine, that the king of Engtand was in- 


clined to ſecond his endeavours... Baliol-lent a ready car to 
fo flattering a propoſal, and to be certain himſelf how far he 


might rely on the king, came to England, where he kept 
himſelf concealed. During that time, he treated with Fd. 
ward by the mediation. of Beaumont, concerning the terms 
on which he. was to engage in the enterprize. Edward's 
hiſtorian labours to vindicate the king in a procecding o 
contrary to ſincerity, and the late treaty with Scotland. But 
they who are not concerned to defend his reputation, will 
hardly deny, that ambition was the ſole or real motive of his 
conduct. It is but too probable, that the proſpect of an ac- 
quiftion like that of the kingdom of Scotland, made him 
overlook his ſcruples on that account. Of this I ſhall here- 
after give more than probable proofs. 

The two parties came to an agreement without much diff. 


culty. Baliol thought he could not purchaſe too dearly a crown I 


to which he would never have dared to aſpire, without being 
aſſured of a powerful aſſiſtance. On the other hand, Edward, | 
who minded his own, more than the concerns of Baliol, and 
intended to reap all the benefit of the enterprize, ſcrupled not 
to promiſe ſtill more than Baliol durſt have expected. The 
articles of their agreement were no ſooner ſettled, but the 
Engliſh nobles were privately told, that in ſerving Balio!, | 
they would pleaſe: the king. This was ſufficient to engage 


in his party thoſe, who having received lands in Scotland 


the bounty of Edward I. had afterwards loſt them by the fe- 
volutions in that kingdom. Beſides this aid, Baliol could 


alſo depend in Scotland itſelf upon the affiſtance of the old 
friends of his family, who found it their intereſt to ſupport | 
him. And indeed, the placing this prince on the throne, Nas 
the only way to recover the offices and poſts they were fe: 
moved from, after Robert Bruce's advancement. 

Whilſt Baliol was making his preparations, Edward p!e 
tended punctually to obſerve the peace. with Scotland, and 
iſfued out upon that account ſeveral orders, which were ne 


dale's Baron. vol. i. p. 146, 147. — 
u On Novemb. 29. Knighton, col. 2559. Walſing. p. 130. At ah 
then called Elms, now Tyburn. His body, after hanging two days and OY 
nights, was granted to the friars minors, who buried it in their church, 0" 
called Chriſt Church, 64 . | : | | 
He was born at Woodſtock, June 15, Walſing. er 
= This year the art of weaving woollen cloth was brought from lade 
into England, by John Kempe, to whom tiſe king granted his protectvN | 
and at the ſame time invited over fullers dyers, &c. See Rymet's k ved. to 1 
IV. p. 496. 700+ | 
There is a ſafe conduct for him to come to England, dated at Wool 
ſtock, July 20, 1330. Rymer's Fœd. tom. iv. p. 445, 452. This 
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well executed. He even publiſhed a proclamation againſt 
ſuch as were engaged in the ſervice of Baliol. But this ſtep 
was taken when they were ready to depart, and it was too late 
to prevent them. His ſole aim was, to make the public be- 
lieve, he was not concerned in an undertaking, of which in- 
deed he was the real author. | 
1332] As ſoon as Baliol was ready he embarked his little 
army's conſiſting but of two thouſand five hundred men, and 
haded at Kinghorn, near Perth, from whence he ſent back 
his ſhips} He was willing by that to ſhow his troops, they 
had nothing to truſt to but their valour. Mean while his per- 
arations could not be ſo private, but the Scots had intelli- 
ence thereof. Hardly were his men landed, when he heard 
that Alexander Seaton was coming to give him battle, at the 
head of ten thouſand men. All means of retreat being taken 
from the Engliſh, they had no hopes of ſafety but in victory. 
Accordingly, expecting their enemies with a noble reſolution, 
they fought with ſuch uncommon bravery, that the Scotch 
neral, with an army much ſuperior, was ſhamefully and 
entirely routed ?. The earl of Fife, who followed Seaton 
with a ſtill more numerous army, willing to revenge this 
tifprace, had no better ſucceſs. After theſe victories Baliol 
advancing into the country, met with another body of Scotch 
oops, whom he likewiſe defeated. Five days after, he foughi 
Nigrel Bruce, who came to attack him with ten thouſand 
men. In this laſt action he gave no quarter, becauſe he would 
not be incumbered with priſoners. | | 


Four battles loſt in ſo ſhort a ſpace, throwing the Scots 


into the utmoſt conſternation, Baliol had time to beſiege 


perth, called alſo St. John's Town, of which he eafily be- 


came maſter. He found there a great quantity of warlike 


fores and proviſions, which he wanted extremely, in order 


o make farther progreſs. His affairs obliging him to remove 
from Perth, Patrick Dunbar, carl of Marche, took advan- 
rage of his abſence, and beſieged the ſame town. But upon 
the firſt news of Baliol's marching to relieve it, he haſtily 
raiſed the ſiege, though his army was ſuperior in number, 
Such terror had their former loſſes ſtruck into the Scots. 
Baliol's good fortune failed not to produce the uſual effects. 
Great numbers of lords and gentlemen of the country came 
and ſwore fealty to him. 
king David with a greater, obliged the young prince to fly 
with his queen into France, it being unſafe to remain any 
Mean time, to influence the affairs 
ot Scotland, Edward ſo managed it, that feveral private per- 
ſons fitted out a fleet in their own name, to give chace to 
mat which the Scots had ſent to ſea, and which was their laſt 
rctuge. The loſs of this fleet, which was deſtroyed by the 
The earl of 


kife, who was one of the principal, ſubmitted to the con- 


queror, and his example was followed by many others. Theſe 


good ſucceſſes determined Baliol to cauſe himſelf to be 
cowned. The ceremony was performed at Scone, the uſual 
place of the inaugaration of the kings. 

The new king was no ſooner on the throne, but, in order 
to perform his treaty with the king of England, he did him 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland, in the ſame manner 
35 his father had done it to Edward I. that is, with all the 


| circumſtances denoting an entire ſubjection. In his letters- 

| patent he ſaid expreſly, that it was with the conſent of the 
ling of England, and the affiſtance of the Engliſh, that he 

| 1ccovered the poſſeſſion of his inheritance, of which he ſup- 


| poſed, contrary to the truth, that John his father was deprived 


by Robert Bruce. Moreover, he reſigned to the king of 


England, in payment of the ſupplies received from him, the 


bonn and caſtle of Berwick, which were ſtill in the hands of 


ling David. He offered likewiſe to marry Joanna, fiſter of 
Ldward, if that princeſs's marriage with David Bruce could 
be annulled. Laſtly, he promiſed to furniſh the king his 
| 0%.reign with aids of men and money, whenever required. 


all theſe circumſtances plainly ſhew, Edward was but too 


ber concerned in this expedition, how much ſoever his hiſto- 
dals may labour to clear him. | 
Whilſt Baliol was puſhing his conqueſts in Scotland, Ed- 


ald called a parliament to demand a ſubſidy. His pretence 


s, certain troubles in Ireland, which he repreſented as fo 
| Scrous, that there was a neceſſity of ſending an army 
Liber The ſubſidy was readily. granted. But whilſt the 
ohs defigned for the expedition were marching to embark, 
es keceixed orders to advance towards the borders of Scot- 
d. Edward repreſenting to the parliament, that it was 
. sccous to leave the northern counties defenceleſs, whilſt 
ed neighbours were in arms, and affirming his preſence 
| ih te was fought at Gleneſmere, near St. John's town, on the 
1 >) ot 


| 1 8 1334, To which king Edward ſent his commiſſaries, viz. 
* umber 345 | 


This defection, which threatened 
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was neceſſary in thoſe parts, it was reſolved that the Iriſh ex- 
pedition ſhould be deterred to ſome other time. Probably, 
the parliament did not ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, but 
chole to ſhut their eyes voluntarily, not to obſtruct the king's 
deſigns. 

[1333] Mean time, Edward finding that by the rapidity of 
Baliol's conqueſts, his project ſucceeded to his wiſh, imme- 
diately pulled off the maſk. He began, upon frivolous pre- 


tences to complain that the Scots had violated the treaty of 


peace. He muſt have been in great want of good reaſons, 
ſince he uſed one fo very unlikely in the then circumſtances 
of Scotland. The regent left by king David, ſpared neither 
excuſes, nor intreaties, nor ſubmiſſions, to divert the impend- 
ing ſtorm, but all to no purpoſe. Edward, who had formed 
the defign of taking Berwick, ſoon after beſieged that place, 
and obliged the governor to fign a capitulation, promiſing to 
ſurrender the town, unleſs relieved by ſuch a day. During 
that time, the regent, ſeeing Berwick could not be ſaved 
without exerting his utmoſt, levied an army, and was advanc- 
ing with all ſpeed to give the Engliſh battle. Edward, who 
was informed of it, expected him at Halydon-hill, where was 
tought a bloody battle, which ended in the entire rout of the 
army of Scotland. Seven Scotch earls were flain on the ſpot, 
with nine hundred knights, and four thouſand gentlemen, be- 


tides thirty two thouſand common foldiers, if we may believe 


the Engliſh hiſtorians. But the Scots own but ten thouſand, 
which doubtlets is nearer the truth. This victory was fol- 
lowed by the ſurrender of Berwick, which the king annexed 
tor ever to the crown of England. 

The ſucceſs of the campaign anſwering Edward's ex- 
pectation, he returned into his own dominions, leaving with 
Baliol a body of troops to complete the reduction of Scotland, 
Strengthened with this aid, Baliol took ſeveral towns, after 
which he held his firſt. parliament at Edenborough ®, He 
cauſed whatever had been done in favour of the king of 
England to be confirmed and ratificd. Moreover, all the 
Engliſh lords who had ſerved him, recovered the lands they 
had loſt in Scotland, or acquired others. All the acts of par- 
liament paſſed in the reign of Robert Bruce were annulled as 
wanting a lawful authority. Baliol was not ſatisfied with ſhew— 
ing his gratitude to Edward, by the ceſſion of Berwick, and 
doing him homage, but reſigned to him likewiſe Roxburgh, 


Jedburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, and the caſtle of Edenborough, 


in reward, as he ſaid himſelf in his letters, for the aſhſtance 
received from him to recover his dominions. | 
[1334] This voluntary homage, and theſe extraordinary 
alienations, made him forfeit the eſteem and affection of his 
new ſubjects. It was eaſy for them to ſee, that Baliol was but 
Edward's inſtrument to render himſelf maſter of Scotland. In 
this belief, they reſolved to ſhake off the yoke of their new 
king, who ſo viſibly betrayed the intereſts of the nation. 
Some of the great men headed a body of mal-contents, and 
went in queſt of Baliol, who expected nothing leſs than to be 


attacked. They ſurprized and defeated him, forcing him to 


fly on an horſe without a ſaddle to Carliſle, from whence he 
ſent his protector word of the misfortune befallen him. 
About the ſame time Edward ſummoned a parliament, and 
communicated his.defign, as he ſaid, of going to the Holy 
Land with the king of France, and other chriſtian princes. 
But the news of the revolution in Scotland, made him alter 
his pretended project. Having obtaincd an aid of money, he 
marched towards that kingdom at the head of a numerous 
army, and penetrated without oppoſition to the northern 
counties, whilſt the Scotch army kept in poſts, where it was 
not poſſible to attack them. So, for want of enemies to en- 
Ries with, he left Scotland, and returned into England. 
ardly had he reached the borders, when Dunbar, who com- 
manded the Scotch army, ſallying out of his retreats, retook 
ſome places from the Engliſh. As the ſeaſon would not per- 
mit the king to go in queſt of his enemies, he ſent his troops 
into winter quarters, and that he might be at hand, reſolved to 
paſs the winter at Roxburgh. 
[1325] In the ſpring, he attacked Scotland by ſea and land. 
e even advanced as tar as the northern ocean. But he reaped 
no great advantages from this incurſion, as the north parts of 
Scotland could not be kept without an army always there, 
ſuperior to that of the Scots. So finding he could not allure 
them to a battle, he ſtaid ſome time at Perth, whilſt the earl 
of Cornwal his brother ravaged the weſtern counties of that 
unfortunate kingdom. It is true, the Scots gained ſome ad- 
vantage over five hundred Engliſh archers, who ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſurprized. They took likewiſe the earl of Namur 
and his brother, who ſerved in Edward's army. But this laſt 


Edward de Bohun, William de Montacute, Henry de Percy, Ralph de Ne- 
ville, fteward of his houſfiold, and Geoffrey de Scrope, chiet-jultice, 
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advantage proved fatal to them, as it occaſioned the loſs of 
the eatl of Murry, regent of the e The earl, who 
was ſo generous as to give his two priſoners their liberty, car- 
rying his civilities a little too far in waiting upon them to the 
frontiers, had the misfortune to be taken by a party of the 
garriſon of Roxburgh. This accident added to the loſſes al- 
ready ſuſtained by the Scots, that of a good general, and a 
very able regent. | 

Mean time, the pope and the King of France were uſing 
their intereſt, though indirectly, for king David, by endea- 
vouring to turn the Engliſh arms another way. Whilſt Ed- 
ward was at Perth, he received embaſſadors from France, who 
jointly with the pope's nuncio, preſſed him to perform his 
engagements to carry his arms into Paleſtine. He eaſily per- 
ceived their ſole intent was to divert him from the war with 
Scotland. So, to avoid all farther ſolicitations, he plainty 
told Philip's embaſſadors, that by God's grace, he was in a 
condition to make war againſt the infidels, without their maf- 
ter's aid, as ſoon as he had finiſhed the conqueſt of Scotland. 
This anſwer convinced the Scots, that he was fully reſolved 
not to end the war till he was abſolute maſter of the king- 
dom, the greateſt part voluntarily ſubmitted, plainly per- 
ceiving it was not poſſible for them to reſiſt any longer. 
They who took that courſe obtained very favourable terms, 
but there were others who choſe rather to be expoſed to the 
laſt extremities, than ſubmir to the yoke of the Engliſh. 
After the campaign was over, Edward returned in triumph 
to England®, having ordered Perth, Edinburgh, and Sterling 
to be refortified, and left the government of Scotland to the 
carl of Athol. | . | 

The new general, who though a Scotchman, had joined 
with Edward, in order to revenge ſome affronts received from 
his countrymen, had no fooner the command of the Engliſh 
army, but he went and laid ſiege to Kildrumney. Dunbar 
and Douglaſs, who commanded the Scotch forces, haſtened 

to its relief, and though their army was not near ſo numerous, 
they defeated and flew the earl of Athol, and relieved the 
town. This ſucceſs reviving the courage of the Scots, they 
dame together from all parts, under the conduct of theſe two 
generals, who made a very conſiderable progreſs. 

[1336] Edward, who thought he had ſufficientiy tamed 
the Scots, fell into a fury upon the news of this freſh revolt: 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit he marched a fourth time 
into the heart of Scotland, and ravaged in 4 mercilefs man- 
ner the counties that had declared againſt him. In his re- 
turn he burnt the town of Aberdeen, and ſome other places 
of leſs note; and leaving a ſmall army with Baliol, marched 
back to his dominions, where he was called by more impor- 
rant affairs. This was Edward's laſt expedition into Scotland. 
It was time for that unhappy kingdom te enjoy ſome repoſe. 
Since it was invaded by Edward I. ſo much Scoteh blood had 
been ſpilt, that it was very ſurpriſing after ſo many loſſes, 
the people of that country ſhould fill be able to contend for 
their liberty. | 

Edward's four expeditions into Scotland gained him no 
doubt a great reputation. But it ſeems that part of his glory 
might have been diſpured, by the conſideration of the ſupe- 
riority of his troops, more numerous, better diſciplined, and 
more amply provided with all things neceflary, than thoſe of 
the Scots. He was willing therefore to demonſtrate in a larger 
and more noble field, that he was not afraid to face the 
greateſt dangers, and to contend with more formidable ene- 
mies. So, from henceforth neglecting Scotland, which he 
believed ſufficiently ſubdued, and which afforded him no 
more laurels, he reſolved to. attack France, the moſt power- 
ful ftate of all Europe, and to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
wreſt the crown from Philip de Valois. I have already men- 
tioned his claim to that kingdom, from which he was exclud- 
ed by virtue of the Salic-law, As he pretended the law was 
miſunderſtood, and as that was the origin of a long and 
bloody war, which often brought France into extreme danger, 

there would be a ſort of necellity, before we proceed to par- 
ticulars, to ſhow the real foundation of the war. But as this 
matter cannot be briefly explained, I muſt beg the reader's 
teave to refer him to the diſſertation at the end of this reign, 
that the thread of the hiſtory may not be interrupted. It 
futhces here to ſay in a word, that Edward pretended, the 
Salic-law, in excluding females from the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, did not exclude their male-iflue, from whence he infer- 
red, that the next male-heir ought to ſucceed. 

The Collection of the Public Acts contains ſeveral pieces, 
clearly ſhewing, that although Edward ſeemed to ſubmit to 
the judgment given againſt him at Paris, he was meditating 
ſome great defign, and that againft France. Amongſt others, 


Having granted the Scots a truce,, for about a month, at the requeſt of 
the pope, and the king of France; which was afterwards prolonged till the 
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there is a letter to the inhabitants of Bayonne, poſitively "ro. 


miſing them never to make peace with France without thei: allianc 
being included, though he was not then in war with that then o 
crown. It was not therefore Robert d' Artois, expelled Francs Lewis 
and ſheltered in England, that inſpired him with the thoughts and H 
of invading France, as all the hiſtorians unanimouſly af, and le 
I do not deny however, that Robert d'Artois, diſpleaſed with mee 
Philip de Valois, helped by his councils, and perhaps by the Hollan 
confideration of his friends in France, to make him haſten a numb 
the execution of his project. But fince Robert d'Artgjx ;. All the 
| ; 1 d! 
generally reckoned the author of this undertaking, and 9 woul 
the calamities ſuffered by France on that occaſion, it will n. were n 
be improper to inform the reader of the reaſons which th,. T. 
prince, deſcended from Lewis VIII. thought he had to com. Ts er 
plain of Philip. For that purpoſe it will be neceſſary to kng, | had wy 
{ſomething of the genealogy of the houſe of Artois, = 5 
us 
LEWIS VIII. e le. 
— A _ aav 
St. Lewis Robert I. mings, 
K. of France. E. of Artois. bein 
—yp— advanta 
Roben l.. Fleming 
E. 8 Artois: Othenin E, of Burg. army in 
| | 22 —̃ — 's col 
Philip of Artois 8 de B. Blanch de Burg. mes 
d. before his ppg hilip le Long Charles the Fair, | carry it 
Robert III. Blanch of Faance. | 1 1925 
of Artois. Eudes duke of Burg. | , 1 
. | whom t 
Robert carl of Artois, ſon of Lewis VIII. king of France ; n _ 
had a ſon and a daughter, namely, Robert and Maud. "i Gent 
bert II. was earl of Artois, and Maud married Ochenin | 5 TT 
earl of Burgundy, by whom ſhe had two daughters, Joann; 1 ot 7 
and Blanch, who were wives to Philip le Long, and Charles Im dei 
the Fair, kings of France. Joanna had a daughter called While 
Blanch, married to Eudes, duke of Burgundy. Robert II. ortant 3 
had but one ſon, named Philip, who dying before the ea © ents 
his father, left Robert the ſon, the third of that name, but oe M 
not earl of Artois. Robert III. claimed the earldom, a; Tn this 5 
gps; to Robert II. and the next male heir. But Maud duke l 
1s great aunt, maintained that the fucceſſion belonged 19 title of « 
her, as ſiſter to Robert II. and nearer by one degree than WW When 
Robert III. The court of peers decided the affair in favov. WW wrote to 
of Maud, whoſe two daughters were married to the tuo enn F 
younger ſons of Philip the Fair. Robert d'Artois ſubmitted WM 13 the 
to the ſentence during Philip's life, and all the reign of Lewis WW coy olyed 
Hutin, but took up arms in the regency of Philip le Long, and unjuſ 
and got poſſeſſion of Artois, When from regent, Philip ws WW mand the 
become king, the affair of Artois was again brought before with that 
the court of peers, and decided once more in favour of Maui WW ger of th 
his mother-in-law. After the death of Charles the Fair, R- os of 
bert d'Artois was of all the great men of France, the perion WW xe robbe 
that acted with the moſt warmth, to procure the crown for WW whatever 
Philip de Valois his brother-in-law, and maintained the mot Philip de 
ſtrenuoufly the authority of the Salic-law. He hoped there- WM France. |} 
by to eſtabliſh a precedent in his favour, with regard to the WW Guicnne - 
earldom of Artois, and that the Salic-Jaw being admitted, united the 
with reſpect to the crown, all the fiefs thereof would be ſub- tenanced 
ject to the fame law. So, depending upon this prececiev, WM he was ob 
and the advantage of being brother-in-law to the neu king, whole con 
he revived the proceſs, and produced certain charters vn and extrer 
the great ſeal, to confirm his right. But Philip cauſed WM England. 
charters to be examined ſo ſtrictiy, that they were diſcover The; 1 
to be counterfeit, for which a gentlewoman of Artois, 10M that by thi 
had forged them, was ſeverely puniſhed. The charters cg wa; exclu 
which Robert founded his elaim, being rejected, the eardem which def 
of Artois was adjudged to Blanch, daughter of Philip ©: 
Long, by virtue of the right ſhe had from Maud her grand © This ma 
mother. Robert, full of indignation, fell into a paſſion H ws comman, 
the king, and upbraided him in ſuch a manner, as touche 3 hi 
him very ſenfibly. It is ſaid he proceeded to threats, ick fene ae 
determined the king to proſecute him with the utmoſt 1:01 vetted to be 


ty and give! 
he never left! 
in 134, b 
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anders, 
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oon after, t. 


He ordered him to be ſummoned before the peers, and cad, 
ing him to be condemned for non-appearance, commande 
the ſentence to be publicly read in the ſtreets of Pa! 
Robert withdrew into Hainault, but Philip not letting hl 
reſt there, he took the deſperate courſe of throwing himel 
into the arms of the king of England. He found that 09 
narch finiſhing the war with Scotland, and meditating a 


[=P ombard met 
enterprize upon France. In all likchhood, he contribute uin, and ex 
by his ſolicitations to haſten the execution of that project Pp wy of th 

[1337] So important a war could not be undertaken, m_ „Ts, - 
out extraordinary preparations, and the ſupport of die A Tonk 
| At all cloth-1 

p. 676- tame, 3 


Sunday before Aſcenſion-Day. 1336. Rymer's Fœd. Tam. iv. 
| | Thi 
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iliances which might balance the ſuperiority, France had 
then over England. Edward had now gained the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, the duke of Brabant, the earls of Guelders 
and Hainault, his brothers: in- law, the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
and ſeveral other German princes: nay, he neglected not 
the private aſſiſtances of divers lords of Germany, Flanders, 
Holland, Brabant, and Gaſcogne, who were to ſupply him with 
2 number of horſe, in proportion to the ſums he gave them. 
All theſe troops drawn together, and joined to the Engliſh, 
would have made a very numerous army: But theſe alliances 


were not near ſo advantageous, to him, as that procured him 


by Robert d'Artois with James d Artevelle, a brewer of Ghent. 
The credit of that burgher was ſo great in Flanders, that he 
had cauſed the principal cities to revolt againſt the earl“. 
This prince was even reduced to the neceſſity of flying for re- 
fuge into France, till Philip, who had engaged to reſtore 
him, was able to accompliſh his promiſe. Edward taking 
advantage of this juncture, offered his protection to the Fle- 
mings, who gladly accepted it, apprehenſive as they were, 
of being oppreſſed by Philip. This alliance was the more 
advantageous, as beſides the ſupplies he expected from the 
Flemings, it afforded him the conventency of aſſembling his 
army in Flanders, and a means to open a way into the ene- 
my's country from that quarter. The parliament ©, who ap- 
proved of his defign, having granted him large ſubſidies to 
carry it on, he raiſed one of the fineſt armies that had ever 
been levied in England. Till all his allies were ready to act, 
he ſent part of his troops to the relief of the Flemings, 
whom their carl was vigorouſly attacking, with the affiſtance 
of the French. Upon the arrival of theſe troops, Guy, bro- 
ther of the earl of Flanders, who was poſted in the ifle of 
Cadſent, was defeated and taken priſoner. This ſucceſsful 
beginning of the Engliſh arms ſo broke the meaſures of the 
cart of Flanders, that the citics, which till then had been for 
him, declared againſt him. | 
| Whilſt Edward was making his preparations for this im- 
portant war, the object of all his cares, he ſummoned a par- 
lament. The principal buſineſs was to ſettle the woollen- 
trade, which was of very great conſequence to the kingdom. 
In this parliament he created prince Edward his eldeſt fon 
duke of Cornwal, being the firſt in England that bore the 
title of duke f. 8 | 

When the king was almoſt ready to begin the war, he 
wrote to the pope and cardinals, to juſtify his enterprize 
againſt France. He complained in his letters, that though, 


and unjuſt ſentence : that the embaſſadors ſent to Paris to de- 
mand the crown, not only were not heard; but were treated 
with that violence as even to be threatened; and put in dan- 
ger of their lives: that by taking from a minor the crown, 
which of right belonged to him, the peers of France acted 
like robbers rather than judges ; and that he proteſted againſt 
whatever was done during his nonage. Then he faid, that 
Philip de Valois, not content with uſurping the kingdom of 
France, had before any declaration of war, unjuſtly ſeized 
Guicnne and the earldom of Ponthieu, and without cauſe, 
united thele two provinces to the crown : that he had coun- 
tenanced the Scotch rebellion, inſtead of aſſiſting him, as 
he was obliged by the bond of affinity. Laſtly, that by his 
whole conduct he had ſhewn himſelf to be his mortal enemy, 
and extremely uneaſy at every thing tending to the honour of 
| England, 7 
Theſe letters being communicated to Philip, he anſwered, 
that by the Salic-law, and the judgment of the peers, Edward 
vas excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown of France, to 
which beſides he could pretend no manner of right, ſince he 


© This man, by undertaking to be patron to the people, had all things at 
his command. He never walked the ſtreets without ſixty or eighty luſty 
Nomen at his heels, who upon a fign given them, killed every man they 
met, who was not a friend to this James. He collected and ſpent as he 
Pleaſed the earl's rents and profits; he baniſhed all the lords whom he ſuſ- 
| pcCted to be the earl's friends ; and in every town he had ſoldiers in pay, to 
I)y and give him notice of any perſon, who had a deſign againſt him, whom 
he never left till he had baniſhed or deſtroyed, He was murdered at length 
1345, by the populace, for endeayouring to make king Edward's fon ear! 
landers, Froiſſart, 1, i. c. 31. 5 
This parliament was held the Friday before Michaelmas. And in it the 
ommunity of the kingdom granted the king a tenth, and the citizens and 
argeſſes a fifteenth, The clergy alſo granted a tenth for three years, — 
oon after, the king iſſued out a commitſlion for ſeizing the eſtates of the 
ombard merchants in England, who were grown odious on account of their 
uſury and extortion, He ſeized alſo the revenues of the alien priories, eſ- 
ecally of the Cluniac and Ciſtercian order. Rot. Clauſ. 11 Edw. III. p. 
M. 40. Dorſ. Walfing. Rymer's Fœd. Tom. iv. p. 777. 
2 his parliament was held about the middle of March; and it was enact- 
2 that no wool of Engliſh growth ſhould be tranſported beyond tea; and 
wh all cloth-workers ſhould be received, from whatioever foreign parts they 
me, and encouraged. Rymer's Fœd. Tom. iv, p. 723, 751. It was 


after the death of Charles the Fair his uncle, the crown was 
devolved to him as next heir, he was deprived of it by a raſh 
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was born out of the kingdom: that for his part, not only all 
the French had received him for king, but Edward hünſelt 
had ſubmitted to their judgment: that the homage he had 
done in perſon, and confirmed by his letters patent, was u 
clear evidence, that he was himſelf convinced of the ground- 
leftneſs of his pretenſions. Edward replied, that his protcl- 
tation in the preſence of his council before he went and did 
homage, prevented its being any prejudice to him: that the 
fear of lofing his lands in France, was the ſole motive of it ; 
which, added to the conſideration of his minority, was more 
than ſufficient to invalidate whatever had been hitherto conc. 
Of theſe two reaſons, the firſt would hardly have been ad- 
mitted in a court of juſtice; but it was not there this fa- 
mous proceſs was to be tried, Mean time; Edward willing 
to ſhew his allies he was too far engaged in the conteſt to re- 
cede, ordered the duke of Brabant to demand the crown of 
France in his name. At the ſame time he made him his 


lieutenant-general for that whole kingdom, with orders to 


the French, whom he called his ſubjects, ro pay him obe- 
dience. | 
To try to ptevent the evils, which a quarrel of this nature 
might bring upon Chriſtendom, Benedict XII. who then fill- 
ed the papal throne, uſed all his intereft with the two kings. 
But as Edward was the aggreſſor, the pope ſent firſt to him 
two cardinals, with inſtructions to uſe all poſſible endeavours 
to perſuade him to peace. Theſe two legates diſcharged 
their commiſſion with great zeal, and were very urgent with 
Edward to put the affair in negociation: 
however help ſhowing ſome pattiality in favour of France, be- 
cauſe of Edward's allliance with the emperor, the pope's pro- 


feſſed enemy; Nevertheleſs the king let him know, their 


mediation was agreeable to him, and he would make peace, 
provided terms were offered anſwerable to his rights. He 
even promiſed to defer the execution of his deſigns till next 
March. But this was no great favour, ſince it was then De— 
cember. He ſpent the reſt of the winter in preparing his 


army and fleet, and eſpecially in ſtrengthening the league 


with new allies. Among whom; we find in the Collection of 
the Public Acts, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke 
of Auſtria, and the Dauphin of Viennois, who are all three 
reckoned by the hiſtorians among the allies of France. This 
gives occaſion to preſume they were firſt engaged with Ed- 
ward, but afterwards ſuffered themſelves to be gained by 
Philip. The Dauphin had entertained the project of erecting 
his dominions into a kingdom : which, probably, was the 
reaſon of his joining with Edward, hoping without doubt 
that he would uſe his intereſt with rhe emperor to obtain his 


deſire. This project not ſucceeding, he eſpouſed the quatrel 


of France. The carl of Hainault, being willing alſo to en- 
ter into the league, defired, that Edward might have the title 
of Vicar of the Empire, in order to have a pretence to join 
forces with him, as general of the emperor's army. To ſa— 
tisfy the earl, and in expectation of bringing other German 
princes to the fame reſalution, Edward was pleaſed to de- 
mand that dignity of the emperor. 

[13338] When he had taken all the precautions ſuggeſted 


to him by prudence, he departed from England, with a fleet 
Y 1 5 | 8 . 


of five hundred fail 5, and ſtcered his courſe towards Antwerp, 
where he was called. by important affairs. It was neceflary 
he ſhould be near his allics, that he might take with them all 
proper meaſures for the execution of his defigns. Although 


his embaſladors had concluded alliances in his name with ſe- 


veral princes, there were ſtill many things to be ſettled with 
them, before they could aſſemble their forces. This was pro- 
perly what retarded ſeveral months the opening of the cam— 
paign. But this delay was not entirely fruitleſs, During that 


time, Edward went and conferred at Cologne, with the em- 


alſo ordained, that none ſhonld wear any cloths made beyond ſea, except the 
king, queen, and their children; alfo, that none fhould wear foreign furs 
or ſilks, unleſs he was worth one hundred pounds of yearly rents. A Mu- 
runuth, Walſ. N. B. Walfingham places this under the year 1335; but he 
difters from the records and other hiſtorians by two and ſometimes three 
ears. 

| f He was inveſted with this dukedom, © by a wreath on his head, a ring 
on his finger, and a filver verge.“ Since which tune the eldeſt ſon of the 
king of England is born duke of Cornwal. At the fame ſolenänity were 
created fix earls, viz. Henry de Lancafter, carl of Derby, William de Mon- 
tacute carl of Saliſbury, Hugh de Audley of Gloceſter, William de Clinton 
of Huntingdon, William de Bohun of Northampton, and Robert de Ufford 
of Suffolk, Walſ. Twenty knights were alſo then created, among whom, 
ſays Speed, was fir Thomas de la Moor, who wrote*the life of Edward II. 
and is of ten quoted by Rapin. He wrote in French, but has been fince 
tranſlated into Latin, and frequently publiſhed in Engliſh by our general 
chroniclers. He treats very largely of that king's ſufferings. 

e He failed for Orewell in Suffolk, July 16, Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 65. 
Wall. p. 136. There was a parliament held on February 3, in which the 
laity granted the king one halt of all their wool for the next ſummer; at the 
ſame time he took the whole of the clergy, making them pay nine marks for 
every ſack of the beſt wool, Knighton, 
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peror h, Who ordered a patent to be drawn up appointing him 
vicar of the empire, according to his deſire. This favour was 
attended with the promiſe of a powerful aſſiſtance, a promiſe 
which was afterwards very lamely performed. The cities of 
Flanders having entered into the league by means of James 
d'Arteville, were grown apprehenſive of being one day aban- 
doned to the vengeance of their earl, and the king of France. 
It was therefore neceſlary for Edward to ſhew himſelf to the 
Flemings, in order to encourage them by his preſence, To 
that end he took a journey to Ghent and granted the principal 
cities ſeveral privileges, in order to encourage their trade with 
England. [1339] During this interval, he promiſed the marquis 
of Juliers to make him a peer of England, which he did after- 
wards, by creating him earl of Cambridge'. His power as 
vicar of the empire, enabled him to erect the earldom of 


Guelders into a duchy, and to grant the city of Cologne di- 


vers privileges, by which means he ſtrengthened his alliance 
with the archbiſhop. Among all his allies, the duke of Bra- 
bant gave him the moſt trouble. That prince fearing, the 
two monarchs would be reconciled at his coſt, great princes 
frequently neglecting the intereſts of the ſmaller who have 
ſerved them, was willing to ſecure himſelf, before he engaged 
in the league. The more diffident he was, the more Edward 
laboured to be aſſured of his aſſiſtance. Beſides the moncy 
with which he profuſely ſupplied him ł, he gave him hopes 
of the honour of having, one day, for his ſon-in-law the duke 
of Cornwal, preſumptive heir of the crown ot Ungland. 
Moreover to make him perfectly eaſy, he was plealed to give 


it under his hand, not to quit the Low-Countries till the war 


was ended. | | | 
But all theſe affairs, though of great moment, were not 
the ſole cauſe of Edward's long ſtay in Brabant. As his ex- 
pence was exceſſive m, he endeavoured, during that time, to 
borrow money of all the foreign princes. He did not ſcruple 
even to apply to private perſons, and take up fuch ſums as 
they were willing to lend, though never fo ſmall : nay, we 
find in the Collection of the Public Acts, that he pawned his 
crown to the archbiſhop of Triers for fifty thouſand florins. 
During Edward's ſtay at Antwerp, his queen was delivered 
there of a prince called Lionel. Here likewiſe he received a 
letter from the pope, repreſenting to him in ſtrong tems, the 
dangers he was expoſing himſelf to, by his alliance with 
Lewis of Bavaria, who ſtood excommunicated, At the ſame 
time, he reproached him, for underyaluing himſelf, in re- 
ceiving from the pretended emperor, the title of Vicar of the 


Empire, ſo much beneath him. But theſe remonſtrances 


made little impreſſion upon him. Though the pope threaten- 
ed to procced to extraordinary cenſures againſt him, he choſe 
rather to run that hazard, than interrupt the execution of his 


deſigns. | | 

Every thing being ready to open the campaign, which had 
been retarded till September, Edward put himſelf at the head 
of forty thouſand men, and encamped between Marchienne 
and Doway. Then he marched towards le Cambreſis, and 
halted ſome time before the walls of Cambray. Here he was 
informed, that Philip was advancing with a formidable army, 
to give him battle. As the war was immenſely expenſive, 
and as it was his intereſt to end it at once; as ſoon as he re- 


At this interview, two thrones being erected in the open market-place, 
one for the emperor, the other>for the king; the emperor took his place firſt, 
and king Edward fat down by him. There were preſent four great dukes, 
three archbiſhops, ſix biſhops, and thirty-ſeven earls : and according to the 
heralds, ſeventeen thouſand barons, bannerets, knights, and ſquires. The 
emperor having the ſceptre in his right hand, and the globe in his left, 
and a knight of Almain holding over his head a naked ſword ; his imperial 
majeſty did then and there declare the diſloyalty, falſehood, and villainy of 
the king of France ; and thereupon defied him, and pronounced that he and 
his adherents had forfeited the protection and favour of the empire. And 
then he conſtituted king Edward vicar general of the empire, granting unto 


Vim full and abſolute power over all the country on this fide, as far as Co- 


logne; whereof he gave him his imperial charter, in fight of all that were 
preſent. Jol. Barne's life of Edward III. Knighton. 

i On the ſeventh of May, 14 Edward III. and gave him a grant of twenty 
pounds a year, payable out of the iſſues of Cambridgeſhire, for the ſupport 
of that dignity ; with a penſion of one thouſand pounds per annum. But he 
never had any ſummons to parliament. He was queen Philippa's fiſter's 
jon. He died without male-ifſue. Cotton's Abridg. p. 23. Rymer's Feed, 
tom. v. p. 279. | 


He gave him July 1, 1337, fixty thouſand pounds. See Rymer's Feed. 


tom. iv. p. 777» 

About this time the earl of Huntingdon, was made guardian or lieute- 
nant of Suffolk, and the Lord Robert Morley, of Norfolk; which ſeems to 
be the firſt example of this kind, Knighton,—Young prince Edward, who 
Was guardian of the realm, held a parliament at Northampton, July 26, 
which granted out of every town a twentieth upon goods amounting to the 
value df twenty flullings. They moreover granted the king all the wool of 
the kingdom to be bought at a certain price. An aid was alſo given by the 
elergy that held in capite ; and afterwards a tenth for two years by the con- 
vocation, which met October 1. Knighton, Polychron. Rot. Clauſ. 12 Ed- 
ward dII. P. 55 | 

nm The reader may judge of it by the following account taken from Dr, 
Brady. : 

The prince by the day, twenty ſhillings, 


ceived this intelligence, he paſſed the Schelde, in order to mee. 
his enemy. A few days after, the two armies being Nh 
camped near one another, about Vironfoſſe, Philip ſent a he. 
rald to offer him battle, on condition it ſhould be in an open 
plain. Edward accepted the challenge, and left him to appoiq 
the time and place. The 22d of October was fixed for the 
deciſion of this famous quarrel. But whilſt both ſides wer- 


preparing with equal ardour for battle, Philip was diſcourage 05 


by a letter from Robert king of Naples. This prince, vho 
paſſed for a great aſtrologer, toretold him ill ſucceſs, wheres, 
he ſhould fight the Engliſh. At leaſt, this is what Ievcry 
hiſtorians affirm; adding, that upon the credit of the predic. 
tion, Philip retired, not daring to venture a battle. Other 
however maintain, with more likelihood, that the letter would 
not have induced him to take ſuch a ftep, it the great nic 
who attended him, had not checked his ardour by more jy. 
dent counſels. It is ſaid, they repreſented to him, that in th. 
battle which was going to be fought, he hazarded no leſs than 
his crown; whereas Edward ventured only ſoldiers, moſt ct 
whom were not his own; and, upon this remonſtrance, l. 
reſolved, though with reluctance, to give his enemy this malt 
advantage. When Edward ſaw there was no likelihogq o. 
bringing Philip to a battle, he marched into Hainault. This 
is Froiflart's account, who is accuſed by the French of beine 


* 


on all occaſions, too partial to the Englith. Nangis, a French 
hiſtorian, ſays, Edward retired firſt, not to hazard a battle 
This is not the only inſtance of the like contradiction amy, 
the hiſtorians. It ſeems however, that on this occaſion it i; 
not likely, Edward, who paſled the Schelde to meet Philip 
ſhould retire for fear of fighting. But Philip's reaſons for not 
venturing a battle were very ſtrong. The honour of a king or 
general conſiſts not in fighting upon every occaſion, but on] 

at a proper ſeaſon; and in not venturing the lols of a king- 
dom without extreme neceſſity. Be this as it will, the fi 
campaign ended without bloodſhed, except in Guicnne, where 
the two parties made war upon one another. But as nothin 

very remarkable happened, I ſhall not ſtay to relate the par. 
ticulars. | | | 

[1340] It was not poſſible for Edward to return to England 
ſo ſoon as he defired, being detained in the Low-Countrics by 
a troubleſome affair, brought about by underhand practices. The 


king of France, vexed to fee the advantages his enemy reaped 


by his alliance with the Flemings, found means, by the helpot his 


emiſſaries, to raiſe in the cities of Flanders a ſcruple for ta. 


ing up arms againſt their ſovereign lord. This ſcruple inflan- 
ed by the eccleſiaſtics, moſt of whom were in the intereſts of 


France, had already made a deep impreſſion on the minds of | 


the people. Perhaps it would have cauſed in Flanders ſome 
revolution prejudicial to England, had not James dArteville 
found a ſpeedy remedy, by adviſing Edward to aſſume the 
title of King of France. The propoſal being debated in the 


King's council, it was approved as a proper means to keep the | 


Flemings in the league. And indeed, Edward reaped from 
it the advantage he was made to expect. Purſuant to the ad- 
vice, he ſtiled himſelf king of France, and quartered with 


his own arms the Flower-de-luces of France. He added this 


motto, DIEV ET MON DROIT”, declaring thereby, that he 
put his whole confidence in God, and the juſtneſs of his caul:, 


The biſhop of Durham, fix ſhillings and eight-pence, 

Thirteen earls, each by the day, fix ſhillings and eight-pence. 

Forty-four barons and baronets, each by the day, four ſhillings, 

One thouſand forty-fix knights, each by the day, two ſhillings. 

Elquires, conſtables, captains and leaders, four thouſand twenty-two, cach 
by the day, one ſhilling, 


Vintenars that had the command of twenty men, or as our ſeijeants, aud 
archers on horſe-back, five thouſand one hundred and tour, each by the d, 


{ix-pence. | 

Pauntenars [they were moſtly ſtrangers, but what otherwiſe is ua! 
known] three hundred fifty five, each by the day, fix-pence. 

Hobelats five hundred, each by the day, ſix-pence. 

Archers on foot, fifteen thouſand four hundred and eighty, each by tlis 
day, three-pence. | 

Maſons, carpenters, ſmiths, engineers, tent-makers, miners, gunners 
armed, and thoſe that had the care of the artillery, three hundred and tout: 
teen, ſome at a ſhilling, others at ten-pence, ſix-pence, and three-pence, by 
the day. 

Welſhmen, foot four thouſand four hundred ſeventy four, whereot tx 
hundred vintenars, each by the day, four-pence. The refidue, each by de 
day, two-pence. 5 

The whole number of the men of the army, was Beſides the lords, thurty 
one thouſand two hundred ninety four, maſters, captains, mariners aud bob 
for ſeven hundred ſhips, barges, balingers, and victuallers, fixteen thou 

The ſum total of the war, with the wages of the mariners from thc ab 
of June, in the 2oth year of Edward the third, to the 12th of Octove! 
the 21ſt year of his reign, one year and a hundred thirty one days, ole hun- 
dred twenty-ſeven thouſand one hundred and one pounds, two ſhillings an 
nine-pence, ob. Brady's append. vol. iii. No. 92. J. i. c. 3. — 2 

2 j. e. God and my Right—It having been enacted in the parhamet5 
that the Engliſh wool ſhould not be e Ported out of the kingdom, but , 
made into cloths within the king's dominions ; one Thomas Blaues = 
ſome other inhabitants of Briſtol, ſet up looms in their own houtes 390% 
this time, See Rymer's Fad, tom. v. p. 137. 
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dye new title was not very ſurpriſing, ſince all his previous 
--eedings were clear evidences of his deſign. Some time 
10 os , i 4 k 
fs he refuſed Philip the title of King, and forbid all his 
", iſters to give him any other but that of earl of Valois. Be- 
Tm" he had appointed the duke of Brabant his lieutenant- 
" rd in France, and by that had ſufficiently ſhewn, he 
bought himſelf the true king; though he had not yet ven— 
ured to take the name. Having broken the ice on account 
or the Flemings, he made no ſcruple to uſe the title of king of 
france in all public acts, and to mark this year as the firit of 
is new reign. At the ſame time he publiſhed a declaration, 
qtifying to the French, that the kingdom of France being 
1yolved to him by the death of Charles the Fair, according 
0 God's will, which he would not oppoſe, he was refolved 
o fume the government. He gave his new ſubjects all the 
ual promiſes on the like occaſions, and offered his protec- 
rection to ſuch as, after the example of the Flemings, would 
dan bim for their ſovereign. The ſame day he publiſhed a 
manifeſto, containing a particular account of the pretended 
jnjur1es received from Philip de Valois, and the offers made 
» himſelf in order to a peace, that they m!ght unite their 
ſorces againſt the infidels. : | : 
Though Edward had entered into engagements with the 
anke of Brabant, to ſtay in the Low-Countries till the war 
45 ended, it was not poſſible for him to keep his promiſe. 
His affairs neceflarily called him into England but to ſatisfy 
the duke, he left him in hoſtage four Engliſh lords“ of the 
belt quality, befides the queen and his new-born prince, who 
continued at Antwerp for pledges of his return. After this 
ur was thus ſettled, he paſſed into England, where he ar- 


red in February. Preſently after he ſummoned a parha- 


ment b, which, upon granting him a confiderable ſubſidy, ob- 
rnd from him the confirmation of Magna Charta. Before 
they broke up, the lords and commons preſented an adarets, 
paying that the title of king of France, uſed in the Public 
Acts, might have no influence on the affairs relating to Eng- 
[1nd%. This requeſt was too reaſonable not to be immedi— 
itely granted. Though he had not yet acquired one foot of 
und in France, the new title was not diſpleaſing to the Eng- 
iſh, who fancied their king was become the greater for it. 


But pope Benedict was not pleaſed with it at all. He uſed 


his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the king to quit the title, 
awrming, he had no right, by reaſon of the Salic Law, con- 
cerning which Philip had taken care to inſtruct him to his 
alrantage. But his exhortations were ineffectual. x 
| Though the firſt campaign had produced no confiderable 
erent, Edward's preparations were a plain indication, that he 
expected greater matters from the ſecond. He had increaſ- 
ed his fleet to three hundred” fail of ſhips fit for war, and his 
my was much more numerous than the former. Every 
thing being ready about Midſummer, he embarked for Flan- 
ders, though he had intelligence, that the French fleet, con- 
ting of four hundred fail, waited for him in the way to Sluys. 
His cager defire of acquiring fame, caufing him to receive 
the news with more joy than ſurprize, he reſolved to open a 
paſage through the enemy, notwithſtanding their fuperiority. 
He met them on the coaſt of Flanders, as he expected, and 
nithout heſitation began the engagement. This was the 
createſt and moſt memorable that had been yet ſeen in thoſe 
cas, and the firſt wherein a king of England commanded in 
perlon. The ſhips, for the moſt part, grappling one another, 
both fides fought without ſtirring, as if they had been at land, 
from eight in the morning till ſeven at night, If Edward's 
ralour filled the ſoldiers with admiration, his conduct raiſed 
no leſs wonder in the mariners, who were amazed to ſee him 
vive orders with ſuch prudence and foreſight, that one would 
dare thought he had commanded at ſea all his life. The pre- 
ſence and reſolution of the king, who appeared wherever was 
molt danger, fo encouraged his men, that they fought with 
2 allonithing bravery. The French behaved, on their part 
With great courage; but, after ſuſtaining many hours the ct- 


_* Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Derby; William de Montacute earl of Sa- 
bury, and earl marival ; William de Bohun, earl of Northampton; and 
| Lobelt de Uttord, earl of Suffolk. 5 
tick met March 29. And therein the prelates, barons, and knights 
ol tices granted the king for two ycars, the ninth ſheaf, fleece, and lamb ; 
tic citizens and burgeſies, the ninth part of all their goods; and the clergy 
attntn, Rot. Parl. 14. Edward III. Cotton's Abridg, p. 22. In contide- 
non ok this, ſeveral arrears and debts due to him, &c. were remitted, 
Walling, There was a parliament before this, which met the 2oth of Jan, 
ne prince being gone to Antwerp to his father, fix commiſſioners were ap- 
[Pointed to hold it in his room. In this, the commons granted the king for 
[1 ad twenty thouſand ſacks of wool; in the tranfporting of which, mer- 
"ns and owners of ſhips were to bear half the charges. Cotton's Abridg. 
. 10. Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 153. 5 
1 The parliament beſought him, that they might be bound to obey bim 
mly 4s king of England: and that this nation ſhould not be in ſubjection to 
dn king of France. W hereupon the king gave the parliament his letters 
Faeuts of a fingular nature for that purpoſe, which alſo was made into a fta- 


take the town, whilſt the French army was ſo near: 


forts of the Engliſh, they were forced at laſt to leap into the 

ſea, to avoid the ſword of their enemies. Of the whole French 

fleet, but thirty ſhips eſcaped, the reſt being either taken or 

ſunk : fo Edward's victory could not be more compleat. 'The 

Englith pretend, the French loſt thirty thouſand men. This 

grievous misfortune was long unknown to Philip, no one dar- 

ing to carry him the news, till his buffoon, by an unlucky jeſt, 

gave him occafion to diſcover itt. 7 
Edward's good ſucceſs in this engagement, afforded him an Wil 

opportunity of peaceably landing his troops in Flanders, where 4 

he aſſembled the fineſt army that was ever commanded by any 

King of England. It confifted of one hundred and fifty thou- | 

ſand men, Engliſh, Germans, Flemings and Gaſcons. With | 

theſe numerous forces he beſieged Tournay, after detaching 

fifty thouſand men under the conduct of Robert d' Artois, who 

poſted himſelf near St. Omer, to favour the ſiege. Theſe laſt 

troops were chiefly compoſed of the militia of Flanders, who 

Knowing nothing of military diſcipline, went one day, with- 

out order, to the number of cighteen thouſand, to attack the 

luburbs of St. Omer, with defign to plunder. The duke of 

Burgundy, who had thrown himſelf into that place, not being 

able to bear this bravado, ſallied out upon them, and flew above 


three thouſand. The loſs would have been inconſiderable, 01 
had it not produced a fatal effect. The ſame night the Fle- | 
miſh troops, ſeized with a panic, quitted their camp in great | 
diforder, and ſhamefully retired, ſome to their own homes, | . 


others into Edward's camp. Some affirm, there was a bat- 
tle, wherein Robert d'Artois was entirely routed by the duke 
of Burgundy. But Froittart, a cotemporary author, who re— 
lates this event in the above-mentioned manner, ſcems more 
worthy of credit than later writers. 

Mean time Philip, at the head of an army much ſtronger 
than Edward's, was advancing to the relief of Tournay. He 
was accompanied by the kings of Navarre and Bohemia, with ot 
all the nobility of his Kingdom. His defign was not how— 
ever to engage, but only to harraſs the befiegers, in order to 
oblige them to raiſe the fiege. Edward quickly perceiving, 
Philip's intent, was very ſenſible how difficult ir would be to 
: Where- 
fore to oblige his enemy to alter his purpoſe, he ſent a herald 
with a letter”, challenging him to ſingle combat, or offering 
to decide their quarrel by a hundred on each fide, or elſe b 
a general battle. The letter was directed. To Philip de 
Valois,” without any other title. Philip anſwered, “ He had 
ſcen a letter addrefted To one Philip de Valois, but as it was 
not for him, he returned no anſwer to the contents: never - 
theleſs, he took this occaſion to acquaint him, that with God's 
help, he hoped to drive him in a fhort time out of his terri- 
tories,” h 

It was difficult to forward the fiege of Tournay, by reaſon 
of the French army, which never ceaſed night and day to 
harrafs the befiegers. Edward was three months before the 
town, without making any great progreſs; and yet could 
not reſolve to raiſe the fiege, though there was little proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs. He was in great perplexity, but was freed 
from it by Joanna de Valois his mother-in-law, ſiſter of the 
king of France, and widow of the late earl of Hainault, 
This princeſs, who was retired to the abbey of Fontenelle 
after the death of her huſband, came from her retreat to try 
to reconcile the two monarchs, one her brother, the other 
her ſon-in-law. She fo managed it, that at length ſhe pre- 
vailed with them to conſent to a truce, which was to laſt from 
the 20th of September, to the 25th of June the next year. 
It was afterwards prolonged for two years by the pope's medi- 
ation. As ſoon as the truce was ſigned, Edward departed for 
England with his queen, who had lived three years in the 
Low-Countries. She had been delivercd there of two princes, 
namely, Lionel | at Antwerp] and John at Ghent, known af- 
terwards by the name of duke of Lancaſter W. | 

It was a great mortification to Edward to be obliged, by 
the neceſſity of his affairs, to make a truce againſt his inclina- 


tute ann. 1341. See ſtatutes at large, 

Two hundred and ſixty. R. Aveſbury, 

Sir John Crabbe, one of king Edward's admirals, was detached with 
torty ſhips to purine them, but could not overtake them. Knighton. 

t He came into the king's preſence, in a ſeeming patſion, and cried out ſe- 
veral times, “ cowardly Engliſhmen, daſtardly Engliſhmen, faint-hearted 
Engliſhmen.” The king aſked him, why he called them fo ? The jeſter au- 
ſwered, © Becauſe they durſt not leap out of their ſlips into the ſea, as our 

rave Frenchmen did.” Walſing. 

v Pated in the fields near Tournay, July 26. Rymer's Fœd. T. v. p- 
199. Philip's anſwer is dated the zoth ot the ſame month. 

„ During Edward's ablence, viz, July 7, a parliament met at Weſtmin— 
ſter; wherein the lords and commons granted his majeſty the ninth of their 
corn, wool, and lambs. And the clergy undertook to raiſe twenty thoufind 
ſacks of wool for their ſervice : ſo that for every fack of the beit fort, the 
king ſhould be aniwered fix pounds; for others, five pounds; and for the 
worlt of all, four marks; beſides his cuſtom of forty ſhillings for every 
ſack, Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 197. Cotton's Abridg. p. 27. 
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tion, and which in effect broke all his meaſures. Three very 


urgent reaſons compelled him to take this ſtep, which ſeemed 


ſo little agreeable to his vaſt deſigns. Firſt, the defection of 
the emperor and the duke of Brabant, who had both receded 
from the league. Secondly, the exceſſive charge of maintain- 
ing ſo numerous an army, for which the money that came 
from England in leſs ſums than he expected, could not ſuffice. 
Laſtly, it was only a truce, which might ſave him the ſhame 
of raiſing the ſiege he had undertaken. Theſc reaſons were 
not only. ſufficient to induce him to ſign the truce, but allo 
indiſpenſably engaged him to procure ſome repole, in order 
to remedy the inconveniences. cauſed by the levity of his al- 
lies, and the exhauſting of his treaſure. As for the duke of 
Brabant, he allured him ſome time with the hopes of the 
fore-mentioned marriage: he even demanded the pope's diſ- 
penſation for it. But the affair, whether obſtructed by the 
king himſelf, or the court of Rome, came to nothing. w here- 
upon the duke of Brabant finding himſelf amuſed, withdrew 
his troops, without openly breaking however with the king. 
As to the emperor, the aſſiſtance Edward received from him 
was ſo inconſiderable, that he would not have been much 
weakened by that loſs. But the emperor, in making a private 


peace with France, on pretence that Edward had concluded 


2 truce without him, had at the ſame time revoked his patent 
of Vicar General of the Empire. This unforeſeen accident, 
which cauſed fome of the German princes to go from the 


Jeagne, obliged Edward to take other meafures. 


Bur Edward's chief buſineſs was to conſider how to pay his 
debts, which were very confiderable. Moreover, it was ne- 
cetlary to find means to continue the war when: the truce 
mould be expired, without being liable to the like inconveni— 
ences. When he left England, he ſettled his affairs in ſuch 
4 manner that he did not queſtion to receive punctually the 
money he wanted for to pay his numerous army. But he 
was no ſooner engaged in the ftege of Tournay, but, con- 
trary to his expectation, he was in want of money, and found 
himſelf thereby in very great fireights*. Upon his arrival at 
London, he highly complained of the archbiſhop of Canter— 
bury, whom he had left prime miniſter in his abſence. He 
accuſed him of maliciouſly obſtructing the levying of the ſub- 
ſidy granted by the parliament, though it was by his advice 
and inſtances that he had engaged in the undertaking. More- 
over he complained, that having begun the fiege of Tournay 
upon the archbiſhops's affurances that nothing thould be want- 
ing, he ſaw himſelf abandoned when he had moſt need of aſ- 
ſiſtance. That the archbiſhop had not only broke his word, 
but likewiſe oppoſed all the expedients offered to raiſe money. 
In ſhort, that he was the ſole cauſe of the length and ill ſue- 
ceſs of the ficge of Tournay. [1341] The archbiſhop, 
ſeeing himſelf thus expoſed to the king's diſpleaſure, at- 
rempred in his turn to vex him. He complained of an ex- 
raordinary levy of money made fince the king's return, con- 
trary to the liberties of Magna Charta, and threatened the col- 
lectors with excommunication. His aim was to raiſe a com- 
motion among the people. Probably he would have carried 
his revenge farther, if he had not perceived his proceedings 
diſapproved by the parliament. As he was afraid of being 
abandoned, he choſe, though ſomewhat of the lateſt, to caſt 
himſelf upon the king's mercy, Edward very willingly re- 
ceived his ſubmiſſions, for fear of engaging in a quarrel, 
which muſt have been prejudicial to him, by reaſon of his 
frequent occafion for the clergy's aſſiſtance. 

Some have imagined the archbiſhop ſuffered himſelf to be 
gained by the pope, who was, diſpleaſed with the war, and 
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very much biatied in favour of France. There appeared 
quickly after a ſennble proof of the pope's partiality in his 
putting all Flanders under an interdict, becauſe the Flemings 
had taken part againſt the king of France their ſovereigu lord. 
The Flemiſh clergy . obterved the interdict fo. ſtrictly, that 
people were obliged to fend into England for leſs ſcrupulous 
prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice. The Flemings received 
theſe ec | 
evade the pope's centures, by affirming they were built upon 
a wrong foundation, fince Edward was the real king of France, 
and Philip an uſurper. | 
The war undertaken by Edward againſt France had fuc- 
ceeded ſo ill that all his expences had not acquired him one 
foot of land in the kingdom he had pretended to conquer, 
After io great, though fruitleſs endeavours, there was no ap- 
pearance of his ever being able to exert the like: conſe- 
quently, it would probably make him deſiſt from his deſign. 
Beſides, the truce affording his enemy leiſure to prepare, he 
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*The king, upon Ais return, ordered the following perſons to be impri- 
ſoned, the lord Nicholas de la Beche, conſtable of the Tower; Andrew 
Aubray, mayor of London; the lord Thomas Wake; Sir John St. Paul, 
keeper of the great ſeal; the biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor; the biſhop 


of Litchfield and Coventry, lord treatarer; Sir John Stonore, lord chief 


cleſiaſticks without any ſcruple, and. pretended to 


could have no hope of ſurprizing him: and yet it is ha. 

judge, whether the negociations for a peace during theft. 
were fincere on his part, or intended only to amuſe his“. 
my. Be this as it will, if he really deſigned to make ben 
he was not long in that mind. The proſpect of freſ} hs 
tages from the poſture of affairs in the duchy of Bret, 
ſoon made him reſolve to improve ſo favourable a junctu, 
The ſhare England had in the quarrel concerning the {\c... 
ſion of that dukedom, obliges me to give ſome account... 
caſe, for the better underſtanding of the ſequel, 5 


ARTHUR II. duke of Bretagne. 


1ſt Wife. | 2d Wiſe, 
* — | 
John II. Guy Peter John K. ge 
D. of Bret. E. of d. with- Montfort. 


d. 1341. Ponticvre. out iſlue. 


Joanna 
Charles de Blois 


Arthur II. duke of Bretagne, left three ſons by his 
wife; John II. who ſucceeded him, Guy carl of Pont: 5 
and Peter. By a ſecond wife he left a fourth ſon called | - 
who was carl of Montfort by his mother. John II. and Pat. 
had no iſſue. Guy, who died in 1330, left a daughter nam. 
ed Joanna, who was given by her uncle John in marriage 
Charles de Chatillon, brother to Lewis earl of Blois. Hd nas 
generally called Charles de Blois. John II. dying 8 
there remained two of the family, John earl of Montfort, wn 
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claim to the dukedom. Joanna by right of repreſentatior 
Wii, 


as daughter of Guy elder brother of John de Montfort, ane 
this laſt as brother of the late duke, and conſequent}; gy. 
degree nearer than his niece. He. pleaded likewiſe the 43. 
vantage of his ſex; a reaſon of little weight, fince Brete 


{YT 
81 


owned not the authority of the Salic law. But Charles hat 


11 4 


great advantage over his competitor; namely, his he: 
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nephew to Philip de Valois, who was to decide the altas. 
On the other hand, the earl of Montfort had fo mangged, rh. 
immediately after the death of the duke his brother, he gt 
poſſeſſion of Bretagne, and cauſed the greateſt part of his ins 
jects to ſwear fealty to him: nay, he was now gone ta E 

land, where he had privately done homage to Edward, . 
knowledging him for king of France, and made alliance wich 
him. By this proceeding, of which Philip was informed, hs 
entirely forfeited that monarch's favour, who had no gre: 
kindneſs for him before, However, Philip willing to oblerve 
the cuſtomary formalities, ordered the two competitors to be 
ſummoned before the court of peers, to defend their riglits 
and receive judgment. Montfort very imprudently repaired 
to Paris, imagining what he had done in England was till q 
ſecret. But at his firſt audience, he found what he was tock- 


pect from the king, who plainly told him he had no preten— 


ſions to Bretagne, and reproached him for his homage to the 


king of England. Montfort confeſſed he had been in Fne- 


land to fee his friends, but denied the homage. - But Philip | 


being better informed than he imagined, commanded him nor 
to ſtir from Paris, and appointed a day for the judgment of 
the proceſs. It was caſy for Montfort to ſee what danger 
both his cauſe and perſon were in. So, taking a reſolution, 


he made his eſcape, diſguiſed like a merchant, and retired to 
Bretagne. This did not hinder in his abſence the decifion ot 


the affair in favour of Charles de Blois, Who was declare 


duke of Bretagne, and forthwith admitted to homage. 1: 5 | 


pretended, that in this judgment the peers obſerved not 4 
* 


the formalities requiſite in caufes of this nature, and that their 


proceedings were not altogether regular. As to the main ot 
. * 5 I. 14 TY 

the affair, though the decifion was directly contrary to that 

the caſe of the earl of Artois, they pretended the c1ver-1 


fity of the cuſtoms of the two countries was the reaſon ; 405 
in Bretagne repreſentation took place, but was not receives 
in Artois, Be this as it will, Philip being highly provoke 
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with the earl of Montfort, for doing homage to the king ot 


England, confiſcated the earldom of Montigrt : but to mabe 
up the loſs, Edward gave him in England the earldom 0 
Richmond. Shortly after, John, eldeſt ſon of Philip de Va- 
lois, being commiſſioned to execute the decree given in fe. 
vour of Charles de Blois, entered Bretagne at the head ot 3 
powerful army, and Montfort retired to Nantes, wnete 10 
was immediately beficged : ſhortly after, the city being taken, 


4 | * { h t 
juſtice of the King's-bench ; Michael Watd, Henry Stratford, and 0 


Chickwel, clerks of the chancery ; and Philip Thorp, clerk of the 1 
+ A CU 40 


quer who had been concerned in levy ing the ſubſidies, and had not ac! 
neſtly. Walſing, 
Wich 
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Joanna, his niece, wife of Charles de Blois. They both Jad 
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and Montfort made priſoner, he was conducted to Paris, and 
committed to the great tower of the Louvre. | 
This event would doubtleſs have ended the quarrel between 
the two canditates, but Margaret of Flanders, wife of John de 
Montfort," undertook to ſupport her huſband's intereſts, in 
ſpite of the ill fituation of his affairs. She came to London 
with her fon, a child of four years old, and renewed the carl 
her huſband's alliance with Edward. By the new treaty ſhe 
fitively-engaged to put into the hands of the Engliſh all the 
laces {till in her power; and to be better affured of the al- 
ſiſtance of England, concluded a marriage between her fon 
and one of Edward's daughters, and left the young prince at 
the Engliſh court to be educated, or rather to be an hoſtage. 
The treaty procuring Edward an entrance into Bretagne, and 
by that means. an opportunity of attacking Philip from that 
quarter, he forthwith diſpatched Robert d'Artois thither x. 
1349 Robert quickly became maſter of Vannes, and then 
ordered Rennes to be beſieged. Whilft his troops were em- 
loyed in the ſiege, the heads of the contrary party, knowing 
he ſtaid at Vannes with a few troops, inveſted the town and 


carried it by ſtorm. Robert being mortally wounded, with 


great difficulty eſcaped to Henebond, where he diced of his 
wounds. Edward reccived the news of his death with 
grief: he ſwore to revenge it, and kept his oath but too 
punctually. Robert d'Artois's expedition into Bretagne gave 
Philip occaſion to complain that Edward had violated the 
truce; and to be even with him he cauled hoſtilities to be 
renewed in Guienne. Thus the two monarens prepared again 
for war, by mutually accuſing. one another of breakin 
truce. | 

William de Bohun earl of Northampton, who had taken 
the command of the Engliſh troops in Bretagne after the 
death of Robert d' Artois, was unable to make any progres 
with ſo ſmall an army. Mean time 1t was of great moment 
to Edward to become maſter of that duchy; and theretore 


3 


he reſolved to go thither in perſon, with more forecs. Upon 


7 
oO 


his arrival, he beſieged at once Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, 


and Guingamp. Philip knowing how prejudicial to him the 
ſettlement of the Engliſh in Bretagne might be, he reſolved 
to drive them thence at any rate. To that end he raiſed an 
army of fifty thouſand men, under the command of the duke 
of Normandy his eldeſt fon. The young prince marchins 
with the utmoſt expedition, had the good fortune to enter 
Bretagne before any of the places beſieged were taken. His 
approach obliged the king of England to raiſe the four ſieges 
and draw all his troops together, which were ſtill inferior to 
the French. The two armies remained the. beft part of the 
winter encamped near each other, but ſo well intrenched that 
neither of the leaders ſhowed any inclination to engage. 
The duke of Normandy was unwilling to run any hazard, 
becauſe having done what he wanted, he was in hopes of 
ſtarving his enemies. Edward cared as little to venture a 
battle unleſs forced, againſt an army much ſtronger than his 
own, [1343] Whilſt theſe two princes lay thus encamped, 
two legates from Clement VI. the new pope, had time to 
artive and negociate between the two crowns a truce for 
three years ), wherein all the allies on both ſides were in— 
cluded. They made the two kings likewiſe promiſe to ſend 
embaſſadors to Avignon, to treat of a peace by the pope's 
mediation. 

Whilſt Edward was employed in his wars with France, the 
Scots had endeavoured to recover their liberty. Since Ed- 
ward quitted Scotland, king David's adherents had gained 
great advantages over Baliol, who commanded the . Engliſh 
amy, but had not ſufficient forces to ſtop their progreſs. 
Robert Stuart, regent of Scotland for king David, maintain- 
by his yalour and conduct the intereſts of the young exiled 
prince. He was bravely ſeconded by William Douglaſs and 
lone other lords, who {till retained an inviolable fidelity to 
weir law ful ſovereign. Though a body commanded by Dong- 
laſs, received a ſad loſs, Robert ſtill continued to keep his 
pound: he even ſaw himfelf, ſhortly after, in a condition to 
belege Perth or St. Johnſton, the ſtrongeſt place the Engliſh 
bad in Scotland. The ſiege laſted three months, by 'reaſon 
0! the beſiegers great want of ammunition ; but a ſeaſonable 
upply from France enabled them at length to take the place. 

lis oſs obliged Baliol to quit the centre of the kingdom, 
and retire tothe borders, where he ſheltered himſelf by means 
of the places he had reſigned to the Engliſh. The truce con- 
cuded before Tournay, wherein Scotland was included, 


Wich William de Bohun earl of Northampton, Hugh Courtney earl of 

ing and the lord Stafford, William de Montacute ea] of Saliſbury, 

RED Uritord earl of Suttolk, ete. Froiffart, lib. i. cap. 96. Theſe 

"a ere ſent into Bretagne by advice of a parliament, or great council, 

722 eſtminſter, about the end of Aptil, Rot. Clauſ. 16 Ed. III. m. 
« Uorl, 


Kapin, by miſtake, ſays for two, It was to be from the beginning of 


the 
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obliged Stuart to lay down his arms for ſome time. But no 
ſooner was the truce broken, on account of the affairs ot 
Bretagne, but the Scots re-aſſembled, and beſieged Sterling, 
of which they became maſters, after numberleſs aflaults with- 
out any intermithon. 

This progrets convincing Edward of his miſtake, in ima— 
gining that kingdom was ditabled from giving him any trouble, 
he reſolved to invade it once more by ſea and land. To that 
purpole he repaired to the frontiers, where he waited for his 
fleet, which was to join him at Newcaſtle : but a violent 
ſtorm, which laſted ſeveral days, rendered his ſhips unſervices 
able for that year. This accident. hindered his enteripg Scot- 
land, as it deprived him of the proviſions and ammunition on 
board his fleet. He could not expect to find any in the ene— 
my's country, becauſe the Scots themſelves laid it waſte, to 
deprive his army of means of ſubfiſting. However, their 
ignorance of his ſtate freed him from his difficulties. As 
they ſaw themſelves much inferior to that prince, who threate- 
ned their country with utter defolation, they humbly ſued for 
a truce, which they thought themſelves happy in obtaining. 
Edward took care not to refuſe it; but taking advantage of 
their terror, would grant it only upon the condition that they 
ſhould own him tor, fovereien of Scotland, and renounce 
their allegiance to king David, in caſe that prince came not 
in perſon into the kingdom before the next May, with an army 
ſtrong cnough to give battle. This condition pat the king 
of France under a neceſſity of aſſiſting his ally better than he 
had hitherto done, for fear of being deprived of the advan- 


tages procured by the frequent diverſions of the Scots; where- 


tore he furnithed King David with men 2nd money, and tent 
him into Scotland, where he levied a very confiderable army, 
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conitiing, as it is faid, of fixty thouſand men; Scots; French, 
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Danes, and Norwegians. With theſe troops he'marched to 
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wards the frontiers of England, and penetrated. as far as Dur- 


ham which he beſieged: in a few davs he took the city, and 
put all the inhabitants to the fword. He would have pfocced 
ed, but upon advice that Edward was haſtening to give him 
battle, he reſolved to retire, his generals. repreſenting to him 
that he could not ſtay any longer in England without expofin 


Ong 
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himſelf to the hazard of a battle, which might a ſecond time 


endanger his kingdom. Wmilſt he was marching back to 
4 _—_ * — 5 * 4 
Scotland, the garrifon of Werk caſtle, belonging to the coun- 
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teſs of Saliſbury, falling upon ſome of his troops tha 
behind, he was ſo incented that he reſolved to take the caſtle 
He ſtormed it ſeveral times, but was bravely repulſed 
countels's people, who was herſelf in the place. This refit 
um defiſt: 
he could not retire more ſeaſonably, fince Edward came that 
very day to the caſtle. Ele paid a vific to the counceſs: of 
Salifbury *, which has given occaſion to ſome hiſtorians to 
ſay he tell deſperately in love with her. I 
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ance, and the news of Edward's approach, made 
1 
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. IT would Be caſy 
to confute what they groundleſsly advance; but as his love, 
whether true or-talle, produced no remarkable event, it will 
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be necdlels to lay any thing Of it. Next day Edward conti 
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nued his march in queſt of the enemy, but being informed the 
Scots were retired to Gedronr's2 fort: he ceaſed his mint 
Scots Were retired to Gedeour's“ foreit, ne cealed his Ppurluft. 
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was to take againſt France, he ſent David an offer of a 
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year's truce, which was accepted with Philip's conſent. The 


truce helped the king of Scotland to fix himſelf more firmly 
in his throne, and gave the king of England time to thin 
of his other affairs. | 

Edward's thoughts for many years were fo wholly engroſ- 
ſed by military affairs, that he had not been able to find tim 
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to redreſs ſeveral grievances complained of by the people, 
and which highly deſerved a particular attention. AV hen tlie 
truce with France and Scotland afforded him ſome refpite, he 
called a parhament to conſult of means to ſecure the welfare 


and tranquility of the nation. During the ſeſſion, which 
laſted good part of the winter, the parliament made tit their 
chief buſineſs to enact divers regulations, very beneficial to 
the people and not oppoſed by the king: on the contrary, 
Edward very ſolemnly confirmed all the liberties contained in 
the Magna Charta, ſhowing thereby that he had no leſs ar 
heart the good of his people, than his own or that of his 
ſucceſſors. Among the ſeveral acts paſſed in this parliament 
one of the moſt important was the Statute of Proviſors, that 
is, an act againſt thoſe who brought proviſions from the court 
of Rome tor benefices. The former popes very much abuſ— 


February till the Michaelmas enſuing; and from that time it was to be till 
the Michaelmas come three years. See Rymer's Fœdera, tom. v. p. 3 5), 
367. This truce was ſigned January 16, 134.3. 75 
z. dhe was ſiſter to John Plantegenet earl of Kent, and daughter of Ed- 
mund late earl of Kent, king Edward's uncle. J. Barnes, p. 251. 
« $0 it is called by Froitfart, lib. i. cap. 91. But by our Epglifh hiſtori- 
ans, Ledworth. See 'Tyrrel, vol. lit. p. 405. | 
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ed the power they aſſumed to diſpoſe of the benefices of the 
kingdom : without ſtaying till they were vacant, they fre- 
quently conferred them on perſons, who were to take pol- 
icffion upon the death of the incumbents, which raiſed loud 
complaints from the patrons. Clement VI. proceeding in 
this reſpect farther than any of his predeceſſors, the parlia- 
ment had been forced to complain of it to him, but to no 
manner of purpoſe. Inſtead of reforming the abuſe, which 
was the more intolerable as all the. benefices were beſtowed 
upon foreigners, the pope exhorted the king in a letter, to 
withdraw the complaints againſt the proviſions, which in his 
opinion were an undeniable prerogative of the holy ſee. This 
jetter ſhowing it was in vain to expect any redreſs from the 
pope the parliament reſolved to provide againſt this abuſe 
by their own authority. To that end the fore- mentioned 
ſtatute was paſted, whereby it was forbid, under ſevere pe— 
nalties, to bring for the future the like proviſion into the King- 
dom b. Though this ſtatute extremely diſpleaſed the pope, 
he thought fit to be ſilent, being informed that the king and 
parliament were reſolved to ſupport it, and contemn his cen- 
ſures, in caſe he had recourſe to them. However, not to 
ſuffer his pretended right to be entirely loſt, he feigned to 
take no notice of the act : but although he afterwards grant- 
ed, from time to time, ſeveral proviſions, it was with ſuch 
caution, that the abuſe was confiderably leſſened during this 
whole reign. On the other hand, the king, who had no 
mind to break with the court of Rome, was content with 
lcaving the ſtatute in force without a rigorous execution, But 
in proceſs of time, under Edward's ſucceſſors, the popes re- 
turning to their former courſes, there was a neceffity fre- 
quently to renew this ſtatute, which was called the Statute 
of Premunire, containing, beſides the prohibition of provi- 
ſions, ſeveral other caſes concerning the diſputes with the 
Popes © | 

In this parliament the king created Edward his eldeſt ſon 
Prince of Wales, and inveſted him with a coronet and a ring 
of gold. This prince was then thirteen years old, and gave 
great hopes of what he would one day prove. 

Whilſt Edward ſeemed wholly employed with domeſtic, 
he neglected not foreign affairs. His mind was continually 
on the rack, to find means to renew the war with France, 
the moment the truce ſhould be expired. He appeared how- 
ever inclineable to peace, and continued at the court of Rome 
negociations, which daily met with freſh obſtacles. Bur, 
whether his view was only to amuſe his enemy by theſe ne- 
gociations, or he expected them to be unſucceſsful, he neg- 
lected not his preparations for war. He had found ſo little 
advantage in his alliances with the princes of Germany and 
the Low-Countries, who had cauſed him to conſume ſuch 
immenſe ſums to no purpoſe, that he reſolved to take an- 
other courſe. To that end he diſpatched into the Low-Coun- 
tries and Germany, agents, with power to treat with all forts 
of perſons that were willing to ſupply him with men or mo- 
ney. Beſides that all theſe aids, when drawn together, would 
produce the ſame effect with much leſs expence, he hoped to 
be able to diſpoſe of his troops more abſolutely than of thoſe 
of the princes : morcover his aim was to render Philip's in- 
trigues more difficult, whereby he was perpetually endeavour- 
ing to Corrupt his allies. For the better accompliſhing his 
defign, and to draw into his kingdom foreign lords, with 
whom he might in perſon negociate, he bethought himſelf of 
an expedient which could not fail of ſucceſs, becauſe it was 
entirely agreeable to the taſte of that age. He ordered tour- 
naments to be publiſhed, and gave an honourable reception 
to all perſons of diſtinction that were pleaſed to be preſent, 
careſſing them in ſuch a manner that they could never ſuffi- 
ciently admire his politeneſs, magnificence, and liberality. 
To render theſe entertaintments the more ſolemn, and withal 
to free himſelf from the ceremonies, to which the difference 
of rank and condition would have obliged him, he cauſed a 
circular hall of boards to be run up at Windſor, two hundred 
feet in diameter. There it was that he feaſted all the knights 
at one table, which was called the Round Table, in memory 
of the great Arthur, who as 1t 1s pretended, inſtituted an 
order of knighthood by that name. Next year he cauſed a 
more ſolid building to be erected, that he might continue 
yearly the ſame diverſions. During that time he treated with 
ſeveral lords about the aids wherewith each could furniſh him 
in proportion to his forces. The Collection of the Public 
Acts is full of the treaties with private perſons, managed 


b Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the act makes it death, In cafe any perſon was 
convicted, he vas to abide in priſon till he had made fine and rantom to the 
king at his will, and ſatisfaction to the party that ſhould feel himſelf ag- 
grieved ; and likewiſe. find ſufficient ſurety not to do the like in time to 
come. 25 Ed. III. See the Statutes, 

© See the notes in the State of the church, at the end of the reign of 
Richard II. | 
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either by himſelf or his agents. Philip could not fee without 
jealouſy, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Flemings, and French. 
men themielves, flock to England to aſſiſt at the tournaments 
He ſuſpected ſome hidden deſign in theſe entertainments, 3 p 
to break Edward's meaſures, cauſed the like to be publiſheq 
in his dominions d. This way of oppofing his enemy was; 

itſelf juſt and honourable ; but ſoon after he uſed another 
means that was not ſo generally approved, and was attend. 
ed with great conſequences. It is alhrmed, that havine 
drawn to Paris, under colour of a tournament, Oliver 05 
Chiffon and ten or twelve other lords of Bretagne, why . 
tended Charles de Blois, he commanded their heads to be A 
off, without any formality. But it appears by a letter 5 
Edward to the pope upon that occaſion, that Philip did n ? 
allure theſe lords to Paris, but apprehended them in Bretagne 
As this action was the cauſe of breaking the truce, it will b. 
neceſſary to explain it; for there is no other way of Know. 
ing who was the author of the rupture. Oliver de Clifton. . 
lord of Bretagne, having ſerved Charles de Blois, during hs 
war, was taken priſoner by Edward, who having probabl, 
gaincd him, conſented he ſhould be exchanged for an Engliſl. 
man e. Whether Philip had proof of his changing fides. 9. 
only ſuſpected it, he ordered him to be apprehended in bre. 
tagne, with ten or twelve lords and gentlemen, and con. 
ducted to Paris, where their heads were ſtruck off. Fe 
lieve I may venture to affirm, theſe lords were apprehended 
in Bretagne, becauſe the pope in his anſwer to Edward's 25 
ter and his vindication of Philip, ſaid not a word to the 8855 
trary. But perhaps ſome of theſe lords or gentlemen wer 
ſeized at Paris, and the reſt in Bretagne, by the King's order: 
What makes it ſo dithcult to judge rightly of this action of 
Philip, is, that according to Froiſſart, Argentré, and all the 
French hiſtorians, theſe lords had always eſpouſed the Te 
rel of Charles de Blois; and yet Edward in his letter to the 
pope, calls them his adherents*, They muſt therefore kin 
changed fides, either publicly or privately, after the truce 
and this is difficult to know preciſely. It ſeems howevis: 
Edward would have had no reaſon to concern himſelf = .; 
affair, if the lords had only been his private adherents, hilft 
outwardly they continued attached to the intereſts of Francs 
This, added to Edward's letter to the pope, ſeems to prove 5 
leaſt, ſome of theſe lords openly declared for the car! 5 
Montfort. Upon this ſuppoſition, there is no doubt th. 
Philip violated the truce, in commanding them to be ſeized i1 
Bretagne. But, on the other hand, if the lords are ſunno{. 
to have been only Edward's ſecret friends fince dhe on 
cluſion of the truce, the two following queſtions may be put. 
Fictt, whether Philip had a right to cauſe them to be {cized 
in Bretagne, during the truce ? Secondly, whether as ſope— 


2 " Ow 1 Po, © 


reign lord of Bretagne, he might exerciſe ſuch a power over 


thete lords, eſpecially as the putting them to death in ſo ille- 


gal a manner, was rather, a murder than an act of juſtice : Re | 
this as it will, Edward pretended that by this action the truce | 
was violated, and Philip maintained that Edward uled a falſe 


pretence to break it. | 


1344] Edward was ſo enraged at the tragical death of the | 


lords of Bretagne, that he was going to behead the Bretagne 


priſoners of Philip's party, which were in his power; but ue 
on the remonſtrances of Henry of Lancaſter, he altered his | 
reſolution. However, he ſent for Henry de Leon, one of the | 
priſoners, and told him, with great emotion, that though | 
the death of his countrymen, beheaded. at Paris, was a ſuil- | 
cient reaſon to ſerve him in the ſame manner, he was unwilling ] 


to follow ſo bad an example, or to revenge himſelf on the in- 


nocent, but intended to puniſh the author himſelf of that bar- Y 


barity. Then he ſaid, though he might demand of him 4 


ranſom of thirty or forty thouſand crowns, he would relcaſe Y 
him for ten thouſand, on condition he would go in his name Of 
and dety Philip, and declare to him, that having violated the 


truce by this baſe action, he muſt prepare for war. 


Theſe were not fruitleſs menaces. Edward, in his relo- | 
lution to puſh the war with more vigour than ever, ordered a 
commiſſion to be drawn up, conſtituting the earl of North 
ampton his heutenant-general in France, commanding him! 


at the ſame time to defy Philip, and declare war againſt him 


nHYvV 3 


by ſea and land. Shortly after he ſent into Guienne, Henry 


of Lancaſter earl of Derbys, to begin hoſtilities, til be 


ſhould come himſelf, deſigning to exert himſelf moſt in that 
province. Mean time he. ſent for John de Montfort te 
England, who had made his eſcape from Paris, and receive 


4 And alſo gave his ſubjects free leave to cut down tiniber in his forelity 
and build ſhips, that he might be able to beat the Englth at ſea. 
© He was exchanged for the lord Staſſord. Froiftart. ; 
f Quorandum nobilium, nobis adbzerentfim, captorum in Britannite 
Fad. tom. v. p. 453. | Toe 
Along with him was fent Richard Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, 3 {a 
lieutenant; and alſo Laurence Hairings earl of Pembroke, John ce ear 
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his homage for Bretagne. He received likewiſe the homage 
of Geoffrey de Harcourt ® for his lands in Normandy con- 
gfcated by Philip, and promiſed by letters patent, either to 
recover his eſtate, or give him an equivalent in France or 
England. Shortly after he publithed a maniteſto, concern- 
ing all the injuries received from Philip de Valois. He exhort- 
eck the French to own him for ſovercign, promiſing to exempt 
mem from taxes, and govern them according to the laws and 
cuſtoms obſerved in France, under St. Lewis his predeceſſor. 
Ne forgot not to write to the pope, to inform him of his reaſons 
for renewing the war: but the pope's anſwer plainly ſhowed 
him to be a partial mediator. He not only excuſed Philip's 
roceedings againlt the lords of Bretagne, and charged Ed- 
ward with being the firſt iolator of the truce, but threatened 
alſo to exert his apoſtolic authority againſt him. This was 
ſuficient to convince Edward, he could expect no favour from 
the pope 3 accordingly he addreſſed himſelf to him no more, 
but only for form ſake, and to keep a decorum ', 

[1345] Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Philip was 
truing to diſengage the Flemings from the intereſt of Eng- 
land. Edward hearing of thele practices, ſuddenly paſſed in- 
to Flanders, where he ſtaid but three weeks. At his return 
he pretended to have prevented the miſchiefs, he had reaſon 
ro fear, {rom the inconſtancy of the Flemings ; but the ſequel 
towed he had flattered himſelf too much, or the Flemings 
had deceived him, fince it 1s certain they never more gave 

ave him any aſſiſtance. by | 

Mean time the earl of Derby made a conſiderable progreſs 
in Guienne, where he carried by ſtorm the town of Bergerac, 
which was given up to be plundered. Hiſtory ought to re- 
cord the generoſity of that general, ſeldom imitated by thoſe 
of our days. Whilſt the Engliſh were buſy in plundering 
the town, a Welch knight chanced to light upon the receiv— 
er's Office; he found there ſuch a quantity of money, that 
he thought himſelf obliged to acquaint his general with it, 
imagining ſo great a booty belonged to him : but he was 
zgrceably ſurprized when the earl told him, with a pleaſant 
countenance, that he wiſhed him joy of his good fortune, and 
did not make his word to depend on the greatneſs or ſmall- 
gels of what he had promiſed k. 

This year the Scots, at the inſtigation of the king of France, 
made an inroad upon the borders of England, but were re- 
pulſed by Edward's troops in the northern counties. 

John de Montfort, who took the title of duke of Bre- 
tagne died in September, leaving the King of England the 
guardianſhip of his ſon, and to Margarct his ducheſs the ma- 
nagement of a very important war. 

1346] Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Edward loſt the affiſt- 
ance of a powerful ally, by the death of James d'Arteville, 
who was torn in pieces by the Flemings'. His death entirely 
changing the face of affairs in the Low Countries, it was by 
no means proper to attack France from that quarter; for this 
reaſon Edward reſolved to carry the brunt of the war into 
Guienne. 5 | 

The duke of Normandy had now entered that province at 
the head of fixty thouſand men m, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
carl of Derby, and complete the conqueſt thereof. Upon the 
approach of this formidable army, the earl left the field and 
retired to Bourdeaux. His retreat giving the duke of Nor- 
mandy an opportunity of retaking ſeveral places, he was at 
length engaged in the ſiege of the caſtle of Aiguillon, ſeated 
upon the confluence of the Gironne and Lot. The ſiege was 
very remarkable, as well for the vigorous aſſaults of the be- 
liegers, who, for a whole week, ſtormed the town three times 
2 day, as for the brave defence of the beſieged, who were not 
to be diſcouraged by ſo frequent attacks. To relieve theſe 
brave men Edward haſtened his preparations, determining to 
20 in perſon and oppoſe the duke of Normandy's progreſs n. 

[1346] Every thing being ready for his departure, he came 
to Southampton, bringing with him the prince of Wales his 


exl of Oxford, the lord Stafford, fir Walter Manny, &c. together with three 
hundred knights and eſquires, fix hundred men at arms, and two thouſand 
archers, They landed at Bayonne, June 6. Froiffart. lib. i. cap. 107. 
Brother of the count of Harcourt : he was a very conſiderable nobleman, 
ord of dt, Savour le Vicompte, and ſeveral other towns of Normandy. He 
uns baniſhed from France, upon account of ſome jealouſy conceived of him 
by king Philip. Froiſſart. : 
This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, June 7, which granted the 
king a tenth for three years. And the commons granted the king, beſides, 
d lifteenths of the commonalty of the land; and two tenths of the cities 
m0 boroughs : after which the commons granted another fifteenth, Rot, 
Parl. 18, Edw. III. 


K WI. P — . . . » 
1 Mr. Tyrrell thinks it moſt probable, that this happened at the taking of 
Let and Bonnin; but it might have been at the taking of Bergerac; 
14 Knighton relates, that town was ſo full of riches, that the earl of Der- 


ot there a pipe full of gold. 

N © had tormed a project, in order to raiſe his family, utterly to diſinhe- 
whe cis earl of Flanders, and to put the government of it into the hands 
e «mg of England, on condition he would beſtow it upon prince Ed- 


391 
eldeſt ſon, about ſixteen years old, who was to make his firſt 
campaign. Before the embarkation of the troops he aſſem- 
bled his principal officers, and © exhorted them fo to behave, 
as ſhould render them worthy of his eſteem, and the re— 
wards he deſigned for thoſe that diſcharged their duty. IIe 
declared his intention was to ſend back his ſhips the mo- 
ment he arrived in Guicnne ; and therefore it would bc in 
vain to hope to ſee their own country again unleſs they re- 
turned victorious. He added, if any man's heart failed him; 
he need only ſpeak freely, and he ſhould inſtantly have his 
leave to ſtay behind.” This ſpeech being ſpread in the army, 
the ſoldiers cried out with one voice, they were ready to fol- 
low their king wherever he was pleaſed to lead them. So 
ſudden and univerſal a reſolution inſpiring him with great 
hopes, he embarked his troops with deſign to fail for Gui- 
enne ; but the wind proving contrary, he was driven back 
twice . Geoffrey de Harcourt, who attended him, made uſc 
of this juncture to perſuade him to land in Normandy, a jley 


1 


tiful country which had long been exempted from the cal 
mities of war. Edward following his advice, landed ar” 1: 
Hogue in le Cotentin, where he was by no means expectedP, 
The moment he landed he knighted the prince of Wales, 
and ſeveral other young lords 4; after which he headed his 
army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand foot, and two thoufand 
five hundred men at arms. He divided his troops into three 
bodies, who marched ſeparately in the day, but commonly 
rejoined in the evening, in order to cncamp all together 
In their firſt marches they revenged in a terrible manner, 
rhe death of the lords beheaded at Paris. Valogne, St. Lo, 
Carentan, Harfleur, were the firſt towns that felt the fury of 
the Enghſh arms. Ralph carl of Eu, Conſtable of France, 
then at Caen, offering to oppoſe the Engliſh, with rhe militia 
of the country, ſerved only, by his being defeated and made 
priſoner, for a happy preſage of their future victories. Al- 
ter the defeat of the conſtable, Edward continued his march 
through the biſhoprics of Liſieux and Evreaux, burning and 
plundering whatever came in his way. He halted not till he 
arrived at Poiſſi, where he ſtaid fome days to provoke Philip 
to engage, by ſending a herald to him with a defiance, which 
was not accepted. Philip had another deſign, and that was 
to incloſe him between the Seine and the Oyſe. Had the 
project ſucceeded, the Engliſh army would have been unavoid— 
ably ruined ; but Edward percciving his intent, though ſome— 
what of the lateſt, decamped from Poiſſi in order to pats the 
Somme, and take ſhelter in Ponthicu, knowing his enemy 
was advancing with an army of an hundred thouſand men. 


{ 


— 


He marched a good way down the Somme, without finding 


any paſlage ; at laſt, he diſcovered the ford of Blanchetaque 
by means of a priſoner”, who was perfectly acquainted with 
the country. Though the diſcovery ſeemed at firſt a grear 
advantage, he quickly found the difficulties of his retreat 
were not much leſſened. Philip foreſecing the enemy might 
take that rout to retire, detached Gondemar du Fay, with a 
body of twelve thouſand men to guard the ford, on which 
depended the ſucceſs df his defigns. Edward ſaw himſelf 
therefore under a neceſſity, either of forcing the pailage, or 
fighting with great diſadvantage his enemy, who was cloſely 
purſuing him. Being come to a reſolution, he ordered his 


troops to advance, who being animated by the preſence of 


their king, caſt themſelves into the river with ſuch intrepi- 
dity, that they began to vanquiſh their enemies before they 
came to the charge. One may eaſily imagine the difficul- 
ties which occur in ſuch a paſſage, in the face of the enemy, 
for an army which cannot enlarge its front beyond the breadth 
of the ford, and is obliged to march through the water, 
and at the ſame time handle their arms. Bur all this was 
not capable of ſtopping the Engliſh, who, in the fight of 
their king, witneſs of all their actions, marched through all 
obſtacles, as to a certain victory. It was not poſſible for the 
French to ſuſtain fo furious an attack. After ſome endea- 


ward his ſon, with the title of duke. Accordingly, king Edward went ove: 
about Midſummer, to Sluys tor that purpote ; but the populace dilliking 
Arterville's propotal, one of them flew him outright, Froiffart. 

m Froiffart ſays, he had with him about one hundred thoutand men. 

n But firſt held a great council at Weſtminſter, where, by their advice, he 
took into his hands all the revenues in England enjoyed by alien ecclefiuttics, 
and the cardinals of the French faction. Ryme1's Feed. tom. v. p. 490. 

o He ſet fail July 4, but was driven back on the coaſt of Cornwal. His 
army conſiſted of tour thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand archers, twelve 
thouſand Welſh footmen, and fix thouſand Iriſh ; beſides great numbers ot 
the chief nobility, whoſe names ſee in Froiſſart. Knighton fays, he had one 
thouſand fix hundred ſhips, great and ſmall. 

? This he might do by way of retaliation, for a project formed by the peo- 
ple of that country, and their duke, to come and invade England. See Rym. 
Foed. tom. v. p. 50, 50%. 

4 William de Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Roger lord Mortimer, &c. 
Chron, Eveſh. 

r A yeoman's fon of Normandy called Gobin Agace, Froffurt, 
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deavours to repulſe the Engliſh, they were forced to abandon 
that important paſſage, through which Edward immediately 
marched his whole army. The fame evening he encamped 
at Creſſy, whilſt Philip paſſed the Somme at Abbeville, but 
three leagues from thence. | | 
Edward ſeeing himſelf ſo cloſely purſued, and perceiving 
it would be impoſſible to avoid fighting, ſtopped ſhort to 
expect his enemies, and choſe an advantageous ground, where 
he drew up his army. Philip being perſuaded that Edward's 
retreat was the effect of his fear, did not queſtion that to 
overtake was to conquer. So, not to afford him time to 
retire any further, he marched next day to Abbeville, with 
deſign to attack him. The Engliſh army was divided into 
three bodies, of which the prince of Wales commanded the 
firſts. The ſecond was led by the earls of Northampton and 
Arundel *, and the lord Roſs. The king kept at ſome dil- 
tance with the third, to aſſt thoſe that ſhould want it. 
Philip could not come in ſight of the enemy till three in the 
afternoon, having marched that day three leagues, fo that it 
was almoſt four o'clock when the battle began. He had 
likewiſe divided his army into three bodies, the firſt where- 
of conſiſted of Genocle *, under the command of Antonio 
Doria, and Carolo Grimaldi. As the chief ſtrength of his 
infantry lay in theſe troops, he would have them charge firſt, 
Juſt as the battle was going to begin, a great and ſudden rain 
ſlackening the ſtrings, of the Genoeſe croſs-bows, they be- 
came unſerviceable. However, as they were now too far ad- 
vanced, they ſaw themſelves expoſed to a ſhower of Englith 
arrows, which made them give ground. Charles carl of 
Alenſon, the king's brother, who ſupported them with a 
great body of horſe, ſeeing them give way, without knowing 
the cauſe, imagined there was treachery, and immediately 
ordered the horſe to fall upon them, by which raſh action 
he began to put the French army in diſorder J. Mean 
time, the carl never troubling himſelf about the Genoeſe, nor 
minding what paſſed behind him, attacked the firſt body of 
the Engliſh, commanded by the prince of Wales, and was 
received with a firmncſs he little expected. He continued 


however his efforts, which only cavied him to loſe his life, 


valiantly fighting. By his death, the body he commanded, 
began by degrees to be ſhaken; and, as they could not be 
ſpeedily ſupported, by reaſon of the diſorder cauſed by them- 
ſelves among the Genocſe troops, were at length put to flight. 

The prince of Wales having lo great an advantage in the 
firſt onſet, Philip ordered a numerous body of horſe to ad- 
vance, to repair the diſorder cauſed by the defcat of the firſt. 
Thus the French had always the ſuperiority of number, 
though the Engliſh ſtill Kept their ground. In all appearance 
the young prince, who fought with an heroic courage, de- 
termined to conquer or die, would have been overpowered by 
numbers, if the earls of Northampton and Arundel had not 
come to his relief. Their approach drew thirher more 
French troops, the {mall extent of the field not permit ing 
the two armics to engage all at once; ſo the fight was very 
obſtinate. The valour of the prince of Wales, which filled 
the Engliſh generals with admiration, made them at the fame 
time extremely uneaſy with regard to his perſon, becaule of 
the ſuperior number of the enemies. Apprehenſive that ſome 
misfortune might happen to him in the end, they ſpeedily 
ſent the king word, that it was time to come to the prince's 
relief, who was like to be opprefled by numbers. Far 
from being moved at the metlage, Edward aſked, whether 
his ſon was till alive? and being told he was not only alive, 
but fighting with aſtoniſhing valour, replied to the meſſen— 
ger, © Tell my generals, that as long as my fon is alive, let 
them ſend no more to me, for the honour of the day ſhall 
be his, and he muſt now merit his ſpurs.” This anſwer in- 
ſpiring the prince with freſh courage, he broke through his 
enemies who were ready to ſurround him. His troops imi— 
tating his heroic bravery, ſeconded him ſo well, that the 
French began to give ground, and at length to diſperſe in 
confuſion. | 


And with him were joined, Thomas Beauchamp earl of Warwick, John 
Vere earl of Oxford, Geoitrey Harcourt ; and the following lords, Ralph 
Stafford, John de la Ware, Thomas Holland, Reginald Cobham, Bartho- 
lomew Burwaſh, John Mohun, Robert Bourchier, John Chandos, Thomas 
Clifford, and fir Roger Neville; this body confiſted of eight hundred men at 
arms, four thouſand archers, and one thouſand, or, according to others, fix 
thoutand Welſhmen. c 

t Richard Fitz Alan earl of Arundel, and William Bohun earl of North- 
ampton ; together with the lord John Willoughby, the lord Ralph ! affet of 
Sapcote, the lord Multon, fir Lewis Tufton, of Toketon. This body con- 
ſeſte n of eight hundred men at arms, two thouſand tour hundred archers, 

and four thouſand bill-men. 

v Who had with him John lord Mowvray, Roger lord Mortimer, Thomas 
lord Dagworth, fir Richard Goldſborough, fir Richard Damory, fir Nele 
Loring, fir Hugh Haſtings, and fir John Butterell, This body conſiſted of 
ſeven hundred men at arms, fix thouſand archers, and five thouſand three 
hundred bill-men, in all twelve thouſand men, and the whole army amount- 
d to thirty thouſand compleat, J. Barnes, Foiflart, 
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and brought to the prince of Wales, who in memory ot t 


was that a dreadful ſlaughter entued of the flying 


bly this day, and truly deſcrve the crown for which vou 


Philip had one body left, which had not yet engao-: 


; Be 2 FOVe 
the head whereof he was himſelf. Towards that buy ... 4 
prince of Wales directed his ſteps, after routing the other tus hoſe ſe 
and 1n this laſt action it was that he acquired the Create ; The k 
honour. Philip, enraged to ſee his two bodies routed and leis, fou 
diſperſed, performed wonders, to ſnatch the victory troy Fg 6 force 
young hero before it was compleat. The king of Bohem:, 45 pur] 
who, though blind, would be in the battle, cauling his horte 0, 
bridle to be tyed to thoſe of two brave knights, was flag. relinq! 
according to his wiſh, in fighting for France; his {gy foreſeen, 
on which were embroidered in gold, three oftrich-{enth,,.] ill uſeleſ: 


with theſe words, ICH DIEN, that is, I SERVE, was ta k ger of W 
1 
ins of w 
who were 
them ho! 


where thi 


day, bore three oltrich-feathers for his creſt *, with the fan 
motto. Mean time Edward, who ſtood with his troops on ; 
riſing ground, watched the proper time to charge, be. 


1 N, 
GP 


unwilling however to make too much haſte, for fear of roh. Mean 1 
. o - * hd N Fry * . . XK ag. Man's 

1 14 8 ol aria his glory; but, in this ſtate of inac}jvy ſought a! 
e failed not to ſtrike terror into the French, who [:y bim for that | 


ready to fall upon them with advantage. Philip, after 15 
ny fruitleſs attempts to repulſe the Engliſh, rallied tore ag! 
his nobles and men at arms, and threw himſelf into the midi 
of the battle, in order to animate his troops by his example, 
It muſt be confeſſed, that he gave fignal proofs of an undd 
ed valour. It was not till after being twice diſmounted, 10 
wounded in his neck and thigh, that he ſuffered him; 
be led, though with extreme pain, out of the field. Ils: 
treat diſcouraging thoſe that ſtill maintained the fight, the, 
were entirely routed with the reſt of the army, 7 
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Lorrain, the carl of Flanders, the carl of Blois, fiftcen other 
great lords of the Kingdom, twelve hundred knights, and 
above fourſcore ſtandards. | | 

When Edward found, by the haſty flight: of the enemies, 
that his victory was certain, he advanced to ſhow his fon 
marks of his extreme ſatisfaction. 5 Dear ſon, (ſaid he, 
embracing him in his arms) you have acquitted 
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have fought.” The young prince, out of countcnance at ! 
the king's commendations, with a modelt filence, fell on his 
knees, and aſked his father's bleſſing, according to the cui- 
tom practiſed in England. The night of this glorious day 
was ſpent by the Engliſh in rejoicings ; but the king publith— 
ed in the camp, expreſs orders, not to inſult over tne misior- þ 
tunes of the vanquiſhed, exhorting his army to return God Þ 
thanks for the victory. On the morrow, ſome troops tent to 
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purſue the flying enemy, meeting a body ot militia (wie, v extremi 
without knowing what had happcned, were marching 0 Phi- eercd to tl 
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tle, as well by the defeat of the militia, as by the ſlaughter, | 
or taking of the ſoldiers, who in flying were diſperſed in the 
country“. | 
Edward continued ſome days near the field of battle, to 
bury the dead and take care of the wounded, as well thole 
of the enemy as his own. Then marching through le Bau- ue impoſſi 
lonnois, he approached Calais, in order to befiege it. Ibis rafon to e 
place which was very ſtrovg, was no leſs incommodious i» Wi, vithou 
the Engliſh, than Dunkirk has been in our days. In becom bently ani 
ing maſter of it, he not only freed himſelf from a very trouble» Philip they 
ſome neighbourhood, but alſo opened a way into Þ ance. voc prope 
He inveſted it on the 8th of September, and ſummoned tue FI dang 
governor to ſurrender, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to put Wnt tuo ca 
the garriſon and inhabitants all to the ſword. John de Vicane, biene, : 
tir childr 

pied Guie 
(uickly be 
es, This 


It confiſted of near one hundred thouſand men, See Froiifut, ea. 
122, 129. The French army began the attack, it ſeeme, agu ine king's | 
orders; and engaged in a very confuſed and ditorderly manner ; an belides, | 
had the ſun in their faces. | 

„It is is ſaid there were no leſs than fifteen thouſand Genoele. Ibid | 


cap. 132. | n ' Froiffart 

In this manner the French hiſtorians ſpeak of the beginning of the 6h nd then let tl 
gagement. It muſt be that the ſtrings of the Genoœſe croſe-bows were ol a About &f 
difterent nature from thoſe of the Englith, fince.the rain lid no elect ro thoufand 
theſe, Rapin. It ſeems the Engliſh bows were kept covered in their calct 4 This bars 


z Or rather in his coronet, : g N 

This memorable battle was fought on Saturday Auguſt 24; (but acc 
ing to Walſing. and Fa. Daniel, on the 26th,) in the ficlds between 1218 
ville and Creſly in Picardy. There were ſlain on the French Ace, £ 1 
princes, fourſcore bannerets, twelve hundred knights, and about thirty mon 
ſand common ſoldiers. Froifſart, Knightou, the Eng! 
were tlain, is not mentioned u niitory, 
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ke governor, anſwered, he owned no other king of France 
ut the perſon who gave him the cuſtody of the town, in 
choſe ſervice he was reſolved to live and die. | 

The king having taken a view of the tortifications of Ca- 
11s, found it would be very difficult to accompliſh the ſiege 
force, ſo reſolved to reduce the place by famine. For 
hat pur pole he drew round the town four lines of circum- 
allation, with regular fortifications, with a refolution not 
o relinquiſh his enterprize till accompliſhed. The governor 
oreſeeing the length of the ſiege, took care to ſend away 
11 uſeleſs mouths, that he might not be expolcd to the dan- 
er of wanting provitions. Though, according to the max- 
ns of war, Edward was not obliged to pity thele wretches 
pho Were to the number of ſeventeen hundred, he received 
hem however into the camp, and gave them leave to of 
where they pleaſed b. | 

Mean time Philip, who was very uneaſy about the ſiege, 
(ought all poſſible means to raiſe it. He ſaw but two ways 
or that purpole : the firſt which was to attack the lines of 
the befiegers, could not be ſoon enough practiled, to hope 
the town would hold out till he was able to relieve it: the 
cond was, to make a diverſion in England by the arms of 
me Scots. This being deemed the ſpeedieſt, he engaged 
the king of Scotland to make an inroad into England. He 
lid not queſtion its ſucceſs, becauſe all the Engliſh forces 
were employed in France, It was to to be preſumed, the alarm 
cauſed by this invaſion would produce ſuch commotions in 
England, that Edward would be forced to raite the fiege, 


David, looking upon the intereſt of France as his own, and 


readily following the ſuggeſtions of Paihp, put himſelf at 
the head of thirty thoutand men ©, and advanced as far as 
Durham. This unexpected invation, at ſuch a juncture, 
armed the Engliſh, but however, was not capable of quel- 
ing their courage. Young Lionel, left by the King his fa- 
ther guardian of the realm, not being yet of age to command 
in army, queen Philippa took upon her to repulle the ene- 
mv. To that end, heading the troops, drawn together trom 
ll parts with wonderful expedition, ſhe marched directly to 
the Scots, and offered them battle. David was no leſs impa- 
tent to engage: he imagined nothing more eaſy than to put 
to flight undiſciplined troops, commanded by a woman; but 
the ſucceſs did not anſwer his expectations: he not only had 
the mortification to loſe the day, but alſo to fee himſelf a 
priſoner in the hands of the Englith ©, 

Fortune was never weary of tavouring Edward : as his arms 
were victorious in England and France, to were they likewiſe 
in Bretagne. Sir Thomas Dagworth, who commanded the 
Engliſh troops in that country, twice defeated Charles de 
Blois, and took him priſoner in the laſt battle, fought near la 
Roche de Rien. x | 

1347] Mean time the ſiege, or rather blockade of Calais, 
was till continued both by ſea and land. Edward had ſent 
for teven hundred ſhips to guard the ſea: as therefore no- 
thing could be brought into the town, it was at laſt reduced 
to extremity, The ſad condition of the beſieged being diſco- 
rered to the king by an intercepted letter, he ſent it imme- 
dately to Philip, and withal bid the meſtenger tell him, he 
bad no time to lole if he intended to relieve the place. Phi- 
lp, upon this intelligence, ſpeedily took the field, and ap- 
proached the Engliſh camp with an army of one hundred and 
lity thouſand men. He hoped to draw the enemy out of 


lis entrenchments, by offering him battle ſeveral times; 


but Edward was too wiſe to run any hazard, well knowing 
tne impoſſibility of forcing his lines. Beſides, he had good 
lealon to expect, the town would quickly be at his mercy; 
o, without being moved with all theſe defiances, he con- 
Lantly anſwered his buſincis there was to take Calais, and, if 
Pailip thought fit to prevent him, he had only to take the 
moſt proper meaſures. Philip ſeeing he could not without ma- 


ict danger force his lines, nor draw him into the open field, 


(nt two cardinals with propoſals of peace. He offered him 
wenne, the earldom of Ponthicu, and a marriage between 
war children. Edward made a jeſt of theſe offers; he re- 
plied Guicnne and Ponthicu belonged to him, that he ſhould 
quickly be maſter of Calais, and o had no need of his boun- 
es, This project not ſucceeding, Philip propoſed to him 


2 e ſays, he gave them a good dinner, and two ſterlings a-picce, 

a 10 8 go where they would, cap. 135. 
be wou fty thouſand, Froiſſart, lib, 1, cap. 839; but Speed ſays, ſixty- 

1250 and men, and Knighton thirty-ſix thouſand, 

a This battle was tought not far from Nevil's Croſs, near Durham, on 
5 5 15 5 There were no leſs than fifteen, or, according to others, twen- 
= w_ Scots flain, The chief perſons of the Engliſh, who ſignalized 
own 5 this expeditition, were, William la Louche archbiſhop of York, 
u Dane mtrey yle, earl of Angus, Henry Percy, Ralph Nevile, Willi- 
lors Lg „„ and Henty Scroop. The Scotch king, though he had two 
Nord ben in his body, his legs almoſt incurably wounded, and his 
PProbious language to kill him; and when John Copland governor of Rox- 
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out of his hand, diſdaining captivity, provoked the Engliſh by 


393 
by an herald, to decide their quarrel by a combat of fix on 
each fide, The hcrald adding, the king of France would ap- 
point the time and place, the earl of Derby made anſwer, 
That muſt be Edward then, fince he is the true king of 
France.” This pretenſion alone was ſufficient to deſtioy the 
propoſal, to which it is certain Edward in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances had no inclination. His ſole aim was to take 
Calais without hazarding that event. A few days after, he 
received a recruit of ſeventeen thouſand men, brought by his 
queen from England. It we may believe fome Engliſh hiſto— 
rians, this ſupply came very ſeaſonably, to enable him to have 
his revenge ot Philip. It is affirmed, he offered to fight 
him in open field, to fill up his trenches himſelf, and demo— 
liſn his works, provided he might have ſufficient ſecurity 
that nothing ſhould be conveyed into Calais till after the 
battle. It is added, that Philip refuſing the offer, choſe 
to retire, Thus much is certain, he did not think proper to 
attack Edward in his lines. So, the befieged deſpairing of 
relief, defired at length to capitulate. A capitulation, defcrred 
till the laſt extremity, could not be of any great advantage. 
Accordingly, Edward refuled the befieged all manner of terms 
but that of lite, which he was willing to grant both to the 
ſoldiers and the inhabitants. However, he excepted fix 
of the principal burghers for a ſacrifice to his yengeance, 
leaving the inhabitants to chuſe the victims themſelves, This 
ſeverity cauſed a great conſternation in the town. It was very 
difficult ro chule the fix perſons, and yet there was no time 
to loſe. Hiſtory ought not to pals over in filence the gene- 
rous action of Euſtace de St. Pierre, one of the chief inha- 
bitants. This brave burgher ſceing fear and deſpair painted 
on the faces of his countrymen, voluntarily offered himfelf to 
be one of the fix. So uncommon a _magnanimity affected 
the reſt to ſuch a degree, that five more were quickly f 
who, atter his example, devoted themſelves for the preſerva— 
tion of their townſmen. The fix illuſtrious burghers, bent 
to appeate the conqueror's rage, by the ſacrifice of their lives, 
went out bare-footed, in their thirts, with halters about their 
necks, and preſented to him the kevs of the town. They 
found him fo highly incenſed, that notwithſtanding the inter- 
ceſſion of the prince of Wales, and of the gicat men 
him, he commanded them to. be led to execution. But, if 
he had reſolution enough to refufe that favour to the pref 
inſtances of his lon, he could not find in his heart the ſame 
inſenſibility for the queen. This good princeſs, moved with 
the misfortune of theſe miſerable men, calling herſelf at his 
fect intreated him with tears in her eyes, to pardon them 
tor Chriſt's ſake. How reſolved ſoever he might be, he could 
not behold, at his feet, a queen, whom he ſo tenderly loved, 
without feeling his heart relent, and in ſpite of the reſolu— 
tion, he had armed himſelf with, was overcome by her-intrea- 
ries. The queen not content with ſaving the lives of - theſe 
untortunate men, ordered cloaths to be brought. them 3 and, 
after giving them an entertainment in ker own tent, difmitied 
them with a preſent to cach, of fix picces of gold: an ac— 
tion which did then, and Ever will, redound to the honour of 
that generous princels. | 

Thus the important town of Calais, after a year's ſiege, be- 
came fubject to the dominion of the Engliſh. 

A few days after Edward had made his entry into Calais, 
he turned out all the inhabitants, in order to people it with 
Engliſh. Probably, this precaution was the means of Eng- 
land's keeping that place two hundred years. The ftege had 
been ſo long and fatiguing, that Edward thought himſelf 
obliged to give his troops lome repoic, by conſenting to a 
truce propoſed to him for one year; which done, he leſt a 
ſtrong garriſon in Calais“, and returned in triumph to Eng- 
land. | 

Never had the Engliſh name been more elorious than it 
was at that time, and never had England enjoyed a more com- 
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pleat happineſs. If the valour, wiſdom, and good fortune of 


the King gave an extraordinary luſtre to the realm, the rare 
qualities of the brave prince of Wales, hcir-apparent to the 
crown, afforded no leſs hopes for the future. The great 
plenty which immediately followed Edward's victories, 1ecn- 
ed alſo to demonſtrate that heaven took a peculiar care of 


the Englith *. 


borough caſtle adviſed him to yield, he ftruck him on the face with bis 
gauntlet fo fiercely, that he knocked out two of his teeth; but however Cops 
land conveyed him away out of the held a priſoner. Upon his rerulting to de- 
liver him up to the queen (who ſtaid at Newcalile during the battle) the king 
ſent for him to Calais, where he excuſed himielt 10 handiomely, that the king 
tent him back with the reward of five hundred pounds a year in land, where 
he himſelf ſhould chuſe it, near his own dwellins, and made him a knight 
banneret, Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 542. Froiſtart. Buciin, 

e And built a caſtle at Riſbank to ſecure Calais. Stow's Ann, 

f This year was finiſhed St. Stephen's chapel at Weſtminſtet, formerly be- 
longing to the king's palace, but now the place where the houſe of com- 
mons meet. Rymer's Fad, tom. v. p. 631, 
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[1348] To add till a freſh luſtre to Edward's glory, em- 
batladors from Germany arrived the next ycar, with offers of 
the imperial dignity, The election of Charles IV. who was 
now crowned at Bonn, not being agreeable to all the electoral 
princes, ſomes were reſolved to make a new choice. To that 
end, they caſt their eyes on the king of England, whom the 
battle of Crefly, and taking of Calais, had rendered very fa- 
mous. But Edward, who was not ignorant how much the 
acceptance of this dignity, at a like juncture, had coſt Rich- 
ard, brother of Henry III. was too wiſe to throw himſelf into 
the ſame difficulties. Beſides, he had need of all his forces 
and application to acquire the crown of France, which to hun 
ſeemed a more ſubſtantial good. On theſe accounts he re- 
fuſed the honour intended him by the German princes, and 
declined taking fo great a burden upon him. 

During the proſperity enjoyed by the Engliſh, it is no 
wonder that eaſe and plenty threw them into the excefles that 
are the uſual attendants thereof. All the hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly affirm, an unbridled debauchery at that time prevailed 
throughout the kingdom ; and the women, laying afide their 
modeſty, the great ornament of their ſex, ſeemed to glory 
in the loſs of their virtue. Nothing was more common than 
to ſee them running in troops and tilts, dreſſed like cavaliers, 
with ſwords by their fides, and mounting their ſteeds adorned 
with rich trappings, without any regard to their honour or 
reputation. The men's exceſſes were no leſs ſcandalous. God 
permitted not theſe diſorders to go long unpuniſhed : a terri- 
ble plague, after raging in Afia and part of Europe, ſpread 
itſelf into France, and from thence into England, where it 
made ſuch deſolation, that one half of the nation was ſwept 
away i. London eſpecially felt the effects of its fury, where, 
it is obſerved, in one year, above fifty thouſand were buried 
in a church-yard belonging to the Ciſtercians k. 

Though this terrible ſcourge was no leſs grievous to France, 
Philip was making great preparations to renew the war, with 
a reſolution to uſe all poſſible efforts to recover Calais. The 
loſs of that place lay heavy upon his mind, becauſe of the con- 
ſequences which he plainly foreſaw. However as he rightly 
judged it would be very difficult to retake the town by force, 
he reſolved to uſe a ſurer way, by bribing the governor. The 
lords of Montmorency and Charny, to pleaſe their maſter, 
very readily took upon them the execution of the project, and 
the ignominy of the action. But what Mezerai ſays is not 
very likely, that they thought it no fault to ſur prize the town 
during the truce. In all appearance, their ignorance was not 
ſo great: however that be, they held private intelligence with 
Aymeri de Pavia the governor, who promiſed to deliver up 
the place for twenty thouſand crowns. This ſum being ſent 
him, he found means to introduce, by degrees, into the town 
a hundred men at arms, and twelve French knights, whom 
he concealed in the caſtlel. On the day appointed for the 
performance of his promiſe, the lords of Charny and Ribau- 
mont lay in ambuſh near the two gates of the town, in order 
to ruſh in as ſoon as they were opened. So juſt were their 
meaſures, that they thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs ; but 
they did not know all that had paſled. A little before, Ed- 
ward receiving ſome. intelligence of the plot, ſent for the 
governor to London, and promiſed him a pardon, on condi— 
tion he would betray the French. 'The villain, perceiving 
himſelf inevitably ruined, if he refuſed to comply with the 
king, fully informed him of all the circumſtances of the plot, 
and the day appointed to let the enemies into the town. By 
this means Edward ordered it ſo, that he came the evening 
before to Calais, attended by the prince of Wales and eight 
hundred men at arms ®, On the morrow, by break of day, 
he ſallied out at one gate and the prince of Wales at the other, 
to attack the French, who little expected any ſuch thing. 'The 
king, who was pleaſed to fight on foot, under the banner of 
the lord Walter de Manny, engaged in ſingle combat with 
Euſtace de Ribaumont, a knight of Picardy, by whoſe fierce 


s Namely, Henry archbiſhop of Mentz, Rodolph and Rupert, counts pa- 
latine of the Rhine, and dukes of Bavaria, Lewis Marquis of Brandenburg 
and Luſatia, and the duke of Saxony. Ibid. p. 622. 

n This year a parliament met at London, Jan. 15. Rot. Clauſ. 22. Ed. III. 
Pt. ii. m. 9. Dorſ. As did another on the 17th of March, which granted 
the king three fifteenths, to be levied in three years. Ibid. pt. i. m. 32. Dorſ. 
Rymer's Fed. tom. v. p. 611. Knighton ſays, he had before, twenty thou- 
ſand ſacks of wool, and alſo a tenth from the clergy for two years. Knight- 
ton, col. 2595. | 

+ This plague firſt began in the kingdom of Cathay in Aſia, in 1346, from 
whence 1t ſpread into other parts of Afia, and paſſed into Greece, Atrica, and 
afterwards into Europe, and ſo into France and England; in which laſt it 
broke out firſt in Dorſetſhire, about the beginning of Auguſt, and ſpread it- 
ſelf all over the nation, continuing till Michaelmas twelve-months after: it was 
10 great in both years, that there hardly remained the tenth part of the peo- 
ple alive in moſt places. Walſing. And a parliament being ſummoned to meet 
on the Monday after January 14, 1349, it was prorogued till a fortnight after 
Eaiter, and afterwards reſpited till a new ſummons. Stow's Ann. Dr. Brady, 
Rym. Ford, tom. v. p. 655, 658. | i 
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blows he was twice ſtruck down on his knees, The ſpeed; 
relief he received from his own men freed him tronr the dar 
ger, and even enabled him to defeat Ribaumont's troops, al 
take him priſoner, | 

Whilſt the King was thus employed, the prince of Wales 
vigorouſly charged the lord Charny, who, after a long reift. 
ance, was at length defeated, and taken priſoner by t, 
prince. The French loſt in the action ſix hundred men, be. 
ſides a good number of priſoners, who with their two lad. 
ers, were brought into the town, of which a few hours l. 
fore they hoped to be maſters, Though the way they gag 
uſed was far from being honourable, Edward, confider;.., 
it was in obcdicnce to their ſovereign, treated them very e,. 
vily. That very evening he entertained the principal prifon. 
ers with a ſplendid ſupper, and was even plealcd to come and 
ſce them whilſt at table. He could not forbear reproachine 
Charny with the infamous means he had uſed, to take fg, 
him by treachery, and during the truce, a place that coſt hin. 
ſo dear, and was fairly won. Then addrefling hunſelt to R. 
baumont, he greatly commended his valour, and made him 
a preſent of a ſtring of pearls of great value (which he war. 
in his cap) as a teſtimony of his eſteem. He added that hear. 
ing he was a great admirer of the ladies, he defired him to g 
it in their company, telling him, they would not look upon hin 
with leſs favourable eyes. After ſeveral other obliging cn. 
preſſions, he gave him his liberty without any ranſom. h. 
fore he left Calais, he made John de Beauchamp“ governo 
not thinking it prudent to truſt any longer the cuſig{y g 
that important place in the hands of Lambard, Who had 


YC» 


ſuffered himſelf to be bribed. But this was not all the puniſh. 


ment the traitor received for his double treachery : the next 
year he had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the F rench, 
who cauſed him to be torn in pieces with four horſes, 

'The attempt upon Calais failing, contrary to the expcta. 


tion of the French, Philip diſowned the authors. As Id. 


ward was not ready to renew the war, he was contented with 


8 . * . . 4 * * 
ſtanding the juſt cauſe given by Philip to break it. 
Edward having nothing more to do at Calais, returned ta 


that ſlight ſatis faction; fo the truce ſtill ſubfiſted, north. | 


England, where ſoon after he inſtituted the famous order of | 


the Garter . According to the common opinion, this order 


owes 1ts origin to an accident, in itſelf of little importance, | 


but, in regard to its conſequences, very remarkable, it it he 
true, that it gave birth to the inſtitution of this order of knivht. 
hood. It ſaid, Edward being at a ball, where the countets of 


Saliſbury in dancing dropped her garter, ſtooped to take it up; | 


that the lady imagining he had ſome other defign, and ſhow- 
ing her ſurprize, he ſaid to her, to juſtify himfelf, ©* Honi 
ſoit qui mal y penſe : Evil to him that evil thinks.“ It is 
added, that in memory of this accident he inſtituted the or- 
der of the Garter, to which he gave for motto the words ſpoken 
to the counteſs; an origin, ſo little worthy of the {plendour 
wherewith this order has all along ſhone fince it's inſtitution, 


appears at firſt ſo very offenfive, that ſeveral ingenious wits 


have endeavoured to find out a more honourable. Some at- 


firm, the reaſon of Edward's inſtituting the order was, be- 


cauſe on the day of the battle of Creſſy, he had given Garter} 


for the word. Others ſay, it was, becauſe on that day he or- 
dered his garter to be fixed at the end of a lance for a tignal 
of battle. Laſtly, there are who advance, that Edward 
only revived and regulated an order of knighthood, begun oy 
king Richard I. at the ſiege of Acres in Paleſtine, They tay 
king Richard reſolving to ſtorm the town, diſtributed to dome 
of his principal officers certain leather ftrings, to be ticd round 


the leg, to diſtinguiſh them during the affauit ; and, in me- 


mory of that event, Edward inſtituted the order of the Gar- 

o * . * _ Py L * . 
ter. But all this is ſaid without ſufficient proof: belies, 
whatever endeavours have been - uſed to give the orcer 4 


different origin from the firſt above mentioned, nothing has 


hitherto been found ſatisfactory concerning the reaſon ot the 


k The charter-houſe. The lord Walter Manny, conſidering the great 


* . . . ibs ada 
danger of burying in the charch-yards, during this great plague, purchaled| 


a piece of ground called Spital-Croft, then belonging to the maſter and bigs 
thren of St, Bartholomew-Spital, containing thirteen acres and a rode, Wit 
out the bars of Smithfield, and cauſed it to be encloſed and conſecrated. I 
this place was buried above fifty thouſand perſons that died ot the piague. 
In memory whereof, the ſaid lord, in 1371, built a chapel on die l, 
ground, and founded a houſe for Charter-houſe, or Carthuſian monks. Stow 
Ann. p. 246. wo 

| Froiffart ſays, that the governor let them in at a poſtern the very 8, 
king Edward came to Calais; and having received the twenty tou 
crowns from them, carried them into the great tower of the caſtle to 1 
poſſeſſion of it; but king Edward, who was in the tame tower, ruthed ups! 
them, and took them priſoners. _ 

m Three hundred men at arms, and fix hundred arche1s. 
cap. 153. 

5 Rain, by miſtake, calls him Henry.” He was younger fon of * 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick, Dugdale, vol. i. p. 231. His conmiliion des 
dit at Weſtminſter. Jan. 1. Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p- 055+ 
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motto, ONT SOLT QUI MAL Y PENSE. The motto agrees 
very well with the firſt circumſtance, but has no connection 
with the others. It is no leſs uncertain why the Knights 
wear the garter on their left, rather than on the right leg, or 
why the founder choſe to put the order under the protection 
of St. George: but this is certain, that great prince's deſign 
vas to engage the preſent and future knights to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their courage and virtue. This, of all the 
like orders, has beſt adhered to the rules of its inſtitution. 
More ancient than thoſe of the Golden Fleece b, and Holy 


Ghoſt 4, it has never degenerated as to the number, which 


bas always been twenty-fix, including the ſovereign, who is 
conſtantly the perſon that wears the crown of England. The 
kings and other ſovereign princes, who have been, and ſtill 
are defirous of being admitted into this moſt noble order, are 
a clear evidence of its great repute throughout all Europe”. 

However glorious Edward had hitherto been, he diſdained 
not to hazard his reputation in an affair which ſeemed below 
his notice ; but the greatneſs of his courage would not ſuf- 
fer him to weigh too nicely ſuch ſort of confiderations. The 


merchants complaining of certain Spaniſh ſhips infeſting the 


coaſts of England, and doing them much damage, he pro- 


miſed to clear the ſeas of them. To that end, atlembling 
ſuch of his ſhips as were ſooneſt ready, he went himſelf and 
gare Chace to the Corſairs: he fought and defeated them“, 
took twenty of their ſhips, ſunk many more, and diſperſed 


1 


the reſt. - This action, though in itſelf of little importance, 


ſcemed to him fo glorious, that he cauſed a gold coin to be 


truck, whereon he was repreſented in a ſhip, with his cutlaſs 


in his hand, in order to perpetuate the memory thereof *, 
[1350] Philip de Valo!s lived not to ſee the end of the 
truce made with Edward. He died the 22d of Auguſt, 
120, leaving for ſuccetlor his fon John, who renewed the 
truce till Whitſuntide, 1354 but it was ill obſerved on both 
des. In Bretagne, Gaſcogne, and Picardy, frequent hoſtilities 
vere committed, which occaſioned mutual complaints, and 
eren reprifals, each party throwing the blame on his enemy. 
The carl of Derby, honoured with the title of duke of Lan- 
caſter u, was ſent to Calais with an army, as if it had been 
oden war. He made inroads into the French territories, and 
ravaged the country from Calais to Terouenne. The greateſt 
| advantage Edward reaped by the non-obſervance of the truce, 


was the acquiſition of the town of Guiſnes, ſold him by the 


gorernor. When king John complained of it, Edward re- 
plicd, * That his father Philip, by attempting to purchaſe 
Calais, had taught the Engliſh commanders, that buying and 
ſelling was no breach of a truce.” 

This advantage however did nor balance the loſs ſuſtained 
by Edward in Flanders, by the entire defection of the Fle- 
mings. Hitherto they had been his friends, but for ſome 
time paſt the face of affairs was entirely changed in that 
country. After the death of the carl of Flanders, flain at the 
| battle of Creſſy, the Flemings ſent deputies to Philip de Va- 


* Mr. Aſhmole fixes the inſtitution of this order on the 23d of April, 


134, p. 185. But Dr. Brady juſtly doubts, whether it was inſtituted this 
ear, becauie the plague, at that time, raged terribly at London, and other 
parts adjacent. See hiſt, p. 247, and Stow's Ann. p. 245, 246. 

? An order of knighthood, inſtituted by Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy, at his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal in 1430. The order was 
at firſt compoſed of four and twenty knights, who were gentlemen of birth, 
and unblemiſhed reputation. This order is now common to all the princes 
| of the houſe of Auſtria, as being deſcended from Mary of Burgundy, daugh- 
ter of Charles the Hardy, laſt duke of Burgundy, Chiflet. Favin, Monttre- 
kl. vol. li. fol. 54. 

This is an order of knighthood in France, inſtituted by King Henry III. 
ho celebrated the ſirſt feitival on the 31it of December, 1578. The num- 
ber of knights was limited to a hundred, without including thoſe of the 
| eto, viz. four cardinals and four biſhops ; together with the great almo— 
hct, and the officers of the order, viz. a chancellor, treaſurer, regiſter, and 
king at arms, and the knights ordered to wear a croſs of Malta, having a dove 
nine center of it; to which king Henry IV. in 1598, added a collar made 
0! trophies, from whence proceed flames, intermixed with crowned heads. 
A Camden reckons, in his time twenty-two kings, befſides the kings of 
Zngland, and as many foreign dukes and princes. He has likewiſe given us 
lit of the firſt fix and twenty knights, who are called the founders of the 
war; namely, Edward III. king of England, Edward his fon prince of 
Wales, Henry duke of Lancatter, Thomas earl of Warwick, Ralph earl of 
Pittord, William Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Roger Mortimer. earl of 
| March, Capdall de Buche, John l' Iſle, Bartholomew Burghwaſh, John 
bezuchamp, John de Mohun, Hugh Courtney, Thomas Holland, John 
e, Richard Fitz-Simon, Miles Stapleton, Thomas Walle, Hugh Wro- 
licley, Niel Loring, John Chandos, James de Audley, Otho Holland, 
(iiry Eme, Zanchet Dabridgecourt, William Paynel. The counteſs of Sa- 
Wy, Who, it ſeems, gave occaſion for the founding of this order, was the 
"01r ot her time for ſhape and beauty. 
eis engagement happened Auguſt 29, near Winchelfea, Twenty-ſix 
Ae Spanitli ſhips were taken. Walſing. 

* the coins at the end ot this reign. : | 
don of Henry, brother of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, beheaded in the 
| 31 of Edward IT. who was fon of Edmund, younger fon of Henry III. 
| 3 * tor his merit, was advanced by the general conſent of the par- 
. MM the king's ſpecial charter, dated the ſixth of March, 25 of Ed- 
-* 10 the title of duke of Lancaſter, being the ſecond that bore that title 


I and, At the ſame time alſo, the lord Ralph Stafford was created 
umbder 3 5 | 
35˙ 
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lois, to demand the ſon of their deceaſed ſovereign, under 
colour of putting him in poſſeſſion of his father's inheri- 
tance. Philip conſenting to their requeſt, when they had the 
young prince in their power, they contracted him to one of 
Edward's daughters. This accident would doubtleſs have 
been very prejudicial to Philip, if the carl himſelf had not 


prevented it. The young prince, who by education was 


wholly attached to the intereſts of France, not bearing the 
thoughts of marrying into the family of his ſovereign's enemy, 
privately withdrew trom his ſubje&s, and caſt himſelf again 
into his arms. From thenceforward the Flemings began by 
degrees to be diſengaged from the intereſts of England. | 1353 ] 
They even approved of the marriage concluded by Philip, 


between their carl and the duke of Brabant's daughter, who 


had entirely forſaken Edward *. Their levity was the cauſe 
that the ſtaple? of the Engliſh Wool, ſet up in their country, 
was removed into England, to their great damage, but to the 
benefit of the Engliſh z. 

[1354] The new king of France ſeemed to be extremely 
deſirous that the truce ſhould be changed into a laſting peace, 
to which Edward was not averſe. In the negotiations John 
offered to reſign to the king of England, Guienne, with the 
carldoms of Artois and Guiſnes, to hold them in full ſove- 
reignty, without homage to the crown of France *. But pre- 
tently after, to his own, as well as to his kingdom's misfor- 
tune, he abrubtly broke off the negotiation, which ended only 
in prolonging the truce till April the next year. 

It was not difficult to perceive that the king of France 
ſought only to gain time, to cnable himſelf the betrer to main- 
tain the war. Edward was very ſenſible of it, but had him- 
ſelf need of ſome reſpite, in order to ſettle fome domeſtic 
affairs of importance. The obſtinacy of the Scots, in ſup— 
port of their king, though a priſoner, fully convinced him, 


it would not be eaſy to reduce Scotland as long as he was ar 


war with France. This confideration inclined him to patch 
up a peace with the Scots, in expectation of a more favour- 
able opportunity to renew the war. But the peace could 
not be made without their king's releaſe, ſo firmly did they 
inſiſt upon that article. To ſettle the affair, Edward appoint- 
cd commiſhoners ® to treat with the Scots, concerning king 
David's liberty. The negociation, which was prolonged for 
ſome time, ended at length in a treaty, concluded at News- 


caſtle July the 13th, 1354, whereby Edward promiſed to tree 
David tor a ranſom of ninety thouſand marks of filver. The 


treaty was ratified a little after by the prince of Wales his 
ſon, but was not executed for reaſons mentioned hereafter. 
So David continued a priſoner till 1357 ©. | 

When this treaty was concluded, Edward conſidering the 


affairs of Scotland as of little moment, applied himſelf chiefly 


to thoſe of France. The truce being about to expire, he 
inveſted the prince of Wales with the dutchy of Guicnne, and 
ſending him thither, commanded him to renew the hoftili- 
ties 1. Some affirm, king John had now inveſted the Dau- 


carl of Stafford, with a penſion of one thouſand marks, till the king could 


provide lands of that value to ſettle on him. Walſing. p. 17. 

v Thus year a parliament met at Weitminſter, Feb. 10, wherein were en- 
acted the ſtatutes of labourers and proviſors. Rot. parl. 25 Edw. III. Cots 
ton's Abridg. p. 73, Knighton relates that the king took twenty ſhillings 
from every carrucate, and a fifteenth. And alſo that there was granted hin 
a ſifteenth, aud a tenth for three years. Walſing. p. 170. 

A parhament met this year on Jan. 13, at Weſtminſter which granted 
the king three tenths, and three fifteenths, to be paid, às the la& were, with» 
in three years. Rot, parl. 25 Edward III. pt. ii. n. 7, 9, 10. In this par- 
lament the lord John Maltravers, who was thought to have a hand in the 
murder of Edward II. having fome years ſince come in and ſubmitted to the 
king's mercy, and lately received his pardon, petitioned the parliament to 
have it then confirmed; which in confideration of his late and faithful fer- 
vice to the king in Flanders, was accordingly granted. Ibid, n. 55. See 
Tyrrel, p. 571. There was this year, beſides this parliament, a council at 
Weſtminſter. 

y Staple ſignifies this or that town, whither the merchants of England 
were by act of parliament, to carry their wool, cloth, lead, and tin, for the 
ſelling them by the great. What were the ſtaple commodities of this realm 
may be ſeen in the ſtatute of t Richard II. cap. i. as wool, leather, wool» 
fells, lead, tin, &c. The ſtaple of wool was removed to Wincheſter, Can- 
terbury, Chicheſter, Briſtol, Lincoln, Hull, and Calais. See Rymer's Feed. 
tom. v. p. 618. Wall. p. 170. : | 

- This was done by the authority of the parliament, which met this year 
on Sept. 23, and continued for ſometime longer, the ſuhſidy of the wool, 
leather, and wool-fells, granted to the king in ſome of the late parliaments, 
Rot. pail. 27 Edw. III. n. 1—6. | | 

Provided he would quit his claim to the crown of France. Walſ. p. 150. 

b Thomas Hatfield, biſhop of Durham, and the lords Henry Piercy and 
Ralph de Nevil. Rym. Fœd. tom. v. p. 733. King David himſelf went, 
with king Edward's permiſſion, in 1351, into his kingdom, and afterwards, 
in 1353, as far as Newcattle, to ticat with ſome of his nobility, about his 
ranſom, but could bring nothing to a _conclution, Kym. Feed, tom. v. p. 
722, 727» 737» 756. 

© April 28, a parliament was held, in which the lords Roger Mortimer 
and Richard Fitz-Alan were reſtored in blood, Rot. parl. 28. Ed. III. u. 
I, &C, 13. | 

4 He tailed from Plymouth, Sept. 8, attended by the earls. of Warwick, 
Suffolk, Saliſbury, and Oxford; with one thouſand men at aims, and the 
like number of archers. Walüng. p. 171. 
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phin Charles his ſon with that duchy, and thereby occafioned 
a rupture; but there is no mention of this circumſtance ei- 
ther in the French hiſtories, or in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts. Befides, it is certain the war was not renewed till 
after the expiration of the truce. Whilſt the prince of 
Wales was preparing to renew the war in Guienne, the king 
his father landing at Calais“ ravaged Boulonnois and Artois 
without oppofition. Upon this news the king of France 
ſpeedily aflembled his forces: at the ſame time he ſent Ed- 
ward a defiance, offering to fight him alone, or at the head 
of their armies. At leaſt, this is what the French hiſtorians 
affirm ; adding, that Edward declined it, and knowing John 
was approaching to give him battle, retired into England. 
The Engliſh, on the contrary, maintain the defiance was ſent 
by Edward, and refuſed by John. The wonder is, that the 
Collection of the Public Acts makes no mention of this ex- 
pedition of Edward, though whenever the kings of England 
went beyond fea, a memorandum of the day, both of their 
departure and return, is hardly ever omitted. But fince the 
hiſtorians of both nations ſpeak of Edward's going to Calais, 
a bare negative proof is not ſufficient to invalidate their teſti- 
mony : however, if Edward returned ſo haſtily, it is certain, 
that very important reafons called him home. The Scots 
having taken Berwick by ſurprize, it was very dangerous to 
leave in their hands a place of that importance, which gave 
them at all times an inlet into England. To retake this town 
was the occaſion of Edward's haſtening his return. 
Immediately after his arrival he called a parliament *, com- 
plaining of the treachery of the Scots, who, atter a treaty 
concluded and ratified, abuſed his good faith, by the ſeduce- 
ment of the king of France. 'The parhament knowing the 
neceſſity of recovering Berwick, and the king's want of mo- 
ney to continue the war with France, granted him fifty ſhil- 
lings upon every ſack of wool & fold in the kingdom. It is 
ſaid, this ſupply amounted to more than three hundred and 
fifty thouſand marks a year, ſo confiderable was the wool- 
len trade in thoſe days. With this aid the king quickly raiſ- 
ed an army, at the head of which he advanced to the borders 
of Scotland. Upon his approach the Scots quitted Berwick, 
after demoliſhing the fortifications, which he revenged by 
ravaging their country. This unexpected rupture of the 
Scots ſurpriſed him the more, as he had juſt made a treaty 
with them for releaſing their king, and only ſtayed for the 
payment of the ranſom agreed upon. This proceeding 
quite altered the king's mind as to peace and cauſed him to 
make a new reſolution, with reſpect to the affairs of Scot- 
land. | | 

After Baliol's expulſion, he {till kept the title of king, but 

without any real power, and in ſo ſervile a dependance on 
the king of England, that he was looked upon only as a fub- 
ject. It is true, Edward left him the command of his troops, 
but they were fo very few that he was never able to make 
any progreſs : ſo he ſpent his days in a melancholy manner, 
with a penſion of five marks a day, allowed him by Edward, 
and ſome preſents for his extraordinary expences. There are 
manife&t proofs of his great dependance in the Collection 
of the Public Acts, particularly in the frequent pardons for 
hunting in Edward's foreſts. He was therefore but the ſha- 
dow 1 a king, made uſe of hitherto by Edward to compaſs 
his ends. It was needleſs for the king to wear the maſk any 
longer, all his proceedings plainly ſhewing he had been la— 
bouring more for himſelf than for Baliol. Laying aſide 
therefore the ſcruples by which he had till then been reſtrain- 
ed, or rather throwing off the cloak under which he had 
concealed his intentions he cauſed that prince to refign all 
his right to Scotland', for the yearly penſion of two thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; a poor recompence for a crown, had it 
not been an imaginary one, which Baliol was very willing to 
part with. The reſignation proved fatal to king David ; he 
had thereby the mortification to fee himſelf more cloſely con- 
fined, and to loſe withal the hopes he had conccived of re- 
covering his liberty. 

Charles de Blois, priſoner in England fince the battle of 
la Roche de Rien, was more fortunate than the king of Scot- 
land, at leaſt with regard to his liberty, though it was pur- 
chaſed at a very dear rate. He articled with Edward to pay 
ſeven hundred thouſand crowns for his ranſom, and left his 
two ſons in hoſtage for ſecurity of payment k. | 

[1356] Whilſt Edward was employed at home, the prince 


Nov. 2. attended by his ſons Lionel and John, Henry duke of Lancaſ- 
ter ; the earls of Northampton, March and Stafford, &c. and about two 
thouſand men at arms. Walſ. p. 171. 

* It had been called before his going over, and met on November the 
b hs but was put off till the 25th, Rot. parl. 29 Edward III, Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 90. = 

Z For A Walſing. p. 171. 

> And utterly ruining Edenburgh. Haddington, &c, Hect. Boet. lib, 1 5. 
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men at his mercy, and that the prince aud all the reſt of the arm} 


of Wales ravaged the ſouthern provinces of France, ang .,. the b 
ticularly Languedoc. He made into that province a ſud Fug marſhe 
irruption, which rendered him maſter of Carcaſſone and N. kingde 
bonne, where he met with a very great booty, and then 0 It th 
turned to Bourdeaux. By his retreat the meaſures to 00 80 and br 
his invaſion being neglected, he thought he might ſafely EOS ter his 
ture upon a ſecond. As ſoon as his troops were a little ED rifone 
freſhed, he marched again at the head of twelye * rap the pri 
men, of whom not above three thouſand were natives of "a kim; | 
land. He traverſed le Perigord and le Limouſin, nes, Lim all 
Berry, and appeared before the gates of Bourges: but vis employ 
news of the king of France's approach with fixty thay, q of his 
men, prevented his beſieging that place, and even obliged bis and una 
to take a compaſs, in order to retire to Bourdeaux; bit Take. comfor 
foreſeeing his deſign, marched with ſuch expedition, that Engliſh 
overtook him near Poictiers. It being impoſſible for 55 ces; bi 
prince to retreat, he reſolved to intrench himſelf at Mic: (contin 
pertuis, in a poſt incumbered with vines and hedges, and 00 reſent 
a very difficult acceſs, Two legates, ſent by the Pope to 9 [able re 
two princes to perſuade them to peace, uſed their utmoſt . ſhall fin 
deavours to prevent an engagement. They even induced tha lowed t 
prince of Wales to promiſe to repair all the damages done in victorio 
his incurſion, and engage not to bear arms againſt France for age, me 
ſeven years. John's ſuperiority caufing him to reject theft. admirat! 


turned ft 
Bon. 
taken, 1 
not beha 
hands of 


offers, he expected the prince with his whole army would fur. 
render at diſcretion . This condition not being reliſhed h. 
the prince, he generouſly replyed, he had rather die word 
in hand, than be guilty of a thing contrary to his honor. 
and the glory of the Engliſh name. x 


All hopes of agreement .vanithing, the prince of Wales ſolemn t 
made a ſhort ſpeech to his troops, telling them, * That vic. this grea 
tory depended not on numbers, but on bravery : that for his with ſuc 
own part he was reſolved to conquer or die, and would not day, wit 
expoſe his country to the diſgrace of paying his ranſg,” ed for B 
All king John's generals unanimouſly adviſed him to ſtatve great a n 
this little army, couped up in the middle of an enemy's coun- tor the E 
try, where they would quickly be in want of all thinox, attacked 
This advice appeared to him too wary, and inconfiſtent 1with 1357. 
his impatience. He fancied they would rob him of the tran- all Engla 
ſcendant glory he hoped to acquire by the defeat of ſo re- ticular, 
nowned a prince, to feed him with the imaginary honour of ritible to 
conquering without fighting. So, full of the pleaſing expects. for this fi 
tion of obtaining an eaſy victory, and revenging his ſubjects, gether in 


Wales f. 


he reſolved, without delay, to attack the enemies. He com- 
from the 


mitted at firſt a very great error, in cauſing his horſe to dil. 


mount and begin the fight: the horle, unaccuſtomed to ſented, w 
charge on foot, were not able to break through the Engliſh, uuce for 
who had the advantage of the ground, in a country full ot were inch 
hedges, through which there was a neceſſity to pals, in or- bringing | 
der to force their entrenchments. The diſmounted ©.;alry exceſſive | 
being repulſed with great loſs, the infantry ſupplicd their offered hi 
place, and met the ſame reſiſtance, notwithſtanding the king, W 
king's efforts, who maintained the fight four hours, encou— of Wales 
raging his troops by his voice and example, without fearing WM ce, who 
to expoſe his perſon to the greateſt dangers. Vhat cforts WW vith coſt! 
ſoever he made, it was not poſſible for him to rout this hand- emp“ di 
ful of Engliſh, whom the neceflity of conquering, cauſed to WW © honour 


avoid all ſi 


fight deſperately, being moreover animated by the example | 
ofenſive te 


of the prince, who performed that day acts of wiſdom and 


valour, comparable to thoſe of the moſt renowned generals. (dite of kit 
Of four ſons the king of France had with him, the three d- The fight 
deſt retiring betimes with eight hundred lances, their retreat nftability | 


dial embra 
come on pr 
[00S manne 


did not a little contribute to diſcourage the reſt of the arm". | 
Mean time king John, urged by deſpair, ſignalized himici” 
in all the moſt dangerous places, and drew upon him | 


braveſt of his enemies. Though he faw himſelf for, t the un 
ſaken, he inſpired the boldeſt with terror: but, in all ap. WW steat prir 
pearance, he would at length have ſunk under the number | lim. It is 
of the enemies that ſurrounded him, and left him no hopes "Cory of 


tsfaction at 
pleaſure cx 


King John 


of ſaving his life, if Denis de Morbeck, a knight of Artos, 
diſperſing thoſe who preſſed him the moſt vigorouſly, had 
not earneſtly perſuaded him to yield himſelf priſoner. He | 
would have been very glad to deliver his {word to the prince 
of Wales, but as the prince was too remote, he was forced 
to ſurrender himſelf to Morbeck, with Philip his fourth 10!, 


" This batt 
fed, P. 870. 


| 0g, lays, prir 

about thirteen years old, who had all along fought Þy 1 ad the _ 

fide. In this unfortunate day, fo fatal to France, there wet \ ited of ab. 

not above fix thouſand men ſlain, but among the number 3 Mo 

were eight hundred nobles, the duke of Bourbon a prince of huires, to 1 

; : | | 870 20 the lixteent 

i This he did on Jan. 20. at Roxborough. Rym. Ned. tom. V. P. 95"? e billiops gra 
&c, Wall. p. 171. Knighton. col. 2611. "I _ cb one Fear, 
Edward forgave him half the ſum, on condition he would pay Pe wh ne Accordin 

half, punctually at the days agreed on. The act for this purpole 15 date Wade his entry 

Weſtminſter, the roth of Auguſt, 1356. Rym. Fad, tom. v. p. 802. i © was rec 


Wards fo magni 
8 Scotlan 
"5, with the « 


He inſiſted at firſt, upon having tour of the principal Engl Foes 


TiN 


yield themſelves priſoneres. Froiffart, lib. i, cap. 163. 
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tie blood, the duke of Athenes conſtable of France, the 
marſhal de Neſle, aud above fifty other great lords of the 
ingdom. 
kuf tde victorious prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his conduct 
ind bravery in that glorious day, he was no lets admired af- 
ter his victory, for his modeſt and generous behaviour to his 
cifoner. The evening after the battle, the king ſupping in 
the prince of Wales's tent, preſſed him to fit at table with 
vim; but he very civily declining it, {ſtood and talked with 
tim all the while. As the king, whole thoughts were ſtill 
employed with his unfortunate condition, was complaining 
of his fate, the prince ſaid to him, in a free, though modeſt 
and unaffected manner, ** That he had one great realon to be 
comforted, that the battle was not Joſt by his fault : that the 
Engliſh bad found to their colt, he was the braveſt of prin- 
ces; but that God alone had diſpoſed of the victory. And, 
(continned he) if your ill fortune has thrown you into your 
reſent diſgrace, you may at leaſt reſt atlured, that an invio- 
able regard ſhall be preſerved for your perſon ; and you 
ſhall find in me a very reſpectful relation, if 1 may be al- 
lowed to glory in that title.” So great a modeſty in a young 
victorious prince, little more than five and twenty years ot 
age, melted the king into tears, and filled the hearers with 
aumiration. As ſoon as John had recovered himſelf, he 
turned to the prince, and ſaid to him with an air of ſatisfac— 
tion.“ That fince it was his deſtiny to be vanquiſhed and 
taken, it was a great comfort in his misfortune, that he had 
not behaved himſelf unworthily, and was fallen into the 
hands of fo valiant and generous a prince.” On the morrow, 
ſolemn thanks were returned to God in the Engliſh camp tor 
this great victory. The prince thanked his victorious troops, 
with fuch expreſſions as aſcribed to them the honour of the 
day, without the leaſt mention of himſelf. Then he march- 
el for Bourdeaux, laden with an ineſtimable booty, and fo 
rcat a number of priſoners, that it would have been difficult 
jor the Engliſh to defend themſelves, in caſe they had been 
attacked m. „ 6 

[1357] It is eaſy to conceive the joy this news ſpread over 
al England, and how great Edward's ſatisfaction was in par- 
ticular, God's protection of the prince of Wales being too 
viſible to be forgot, the king ordered public thankſgivings 
for this fignal victory to be returned to him eight days to- 


Wales ſpent_ the winter at Bourdeaux, where two legates 
from the pope came and preſſed him fo carneſtly, that he con- 


truce for two years, wherein all the allics of both crowns 
were included. In April following en he came into England, 
bringing his priſoner with him. He was received there. with 
excefſive joy, but conſtantly refuſed all the honours that were 
offered him, being ſatisfied with thoſe paid to the captive 
king. When they made their entry into London, the prince 
of Wales rode on a little black nag by the king of France's 


ide, who was mounted on a ſtately white courier, adorned 


with coſtly trappings. One would have thought that all the 
pomp ? diſplayed on this occaſion, was intended purely to 
o honour to the captive king, ſo great care was taken to 
word all ſigns of his diſgrace, and every thing that might be 
offenſive to his eyes. Though Edward diſputed with him the 
title of king of France, he treated him however like a king. 
The fight of the captive prince putting him in mind of the 
ſtability of human grandeur, he received him with as cor- 
dal embraces, as if he had been his own brother, or one 
come on purpoſe to pay him a viſit. In this noble and gene- 
tous manner, the father and ſon ſtrove with emulation to com- 
fort the unfortunate king, by all the marks of reſpect due to 
great prince, in whatever ſtate fortune might have placed 
im. It is reported, when Edward received the news of the 
iCtory of Poitiers, he ſaid to thoſe about him, that his ſa- 
tsfaction at ſo glorious a ſucceſs was not comparable to the 
pleaſure cauſed by the generous behaviour of the prince. 
king John and prince Philip his ſon were lodged together 1n 


©. p. 870. There were above fix Frenchmen to one Engliſhman, Wal- 
ing. fays, prince Edward had only one thouſand nine hundred men at arms, 
ad the fame number of archers, p. 172. But J. Barnes fays, his army 
conſiſted of about eight thouſand men. p. 504. The priſoners are ſaid to 
e more in number than the Engliſh army. And among them were, be- 
ies the king and his ſon, ſeventeen earls, and of barons, knights, and 
quires, to the number of one thouſand five hundred. P. Amyl. Wall, 
Uu the ſixteenth of May was held a provincial ſynod at St. Paul's, wherein 
he biſhops granted the king a tenth for two years, and the inferior clergy 
vr one year, R. Aveſb, c. 108. | 

According to Walfing. the prince landed at Plymouth, May 5, and 
wal his entry into London the 24th of the ſame month. p. 172. 
* © Was received by Henty Picard, the lord mayor (the fame that after- 
EH magnificently entertained at one time the four kings of England, 
Gs Scotland, and Cyprus) with the Aldermen, &c. in all their forma- 
 vIth the city pageants; and in the firects, as he paſſed to Weſtmin- 


gether in all the churches of the kingdom. The prince of 


ſented, with the approbation of the king his father, to a 


* This battle was fought on the 19th of September, 1356. See Rymer's 


the palace of the Savoy ®, with all the honourable freedom 


they could defire. The other captive lords met the ſame 


treatment and civilities. 

Edward enjoyed then a ſo much greater glory, as it was 
very uncommon, I mean, of his having priſoners his two moſt 
potent enemies; the king of France at London, and the 
King of Scotland at Odiham in Hampſhire. King David ſhould 
have had his liberty long ſinee, purtuant to the articles agreed 
upon three years before; but for the reaſons above-menti- 

ned, faiv himſelf {till detained in captivity, However when 
he had the leaſt cauſe to expect any favour from a victorious 
enemy, who had jult reduced Scotland to an irretrievable ſtate, 
Edward was moved by the preſſing inſtances of the queen his 
ſiſter, and agreed to renew the treaty of 1354. To that end 
he granted ſafe conducts to embatladors from Scotland, who, 
during a ſhort truce, obtained their king's liberty, upon 
much the ſame terms as in the firſt treaty. They engaged to 
pay for his ranſom a hundred thouſand marks fterling ; name- 
ly, ten thouſand every year till the whole was paid; and 
tor ſecurity, the king of Scotland gave twenty hoſtages. Ar 
the ſame time ten years truce was concluded between Eng- 
land and Scotland, David was releaſed upon theſe conditi- 
ons, which he took care to ratify as ſoon as he came into his 
kingdom, after an eleven year's captivity. It ſeems that Ed— 
ward, when wholly taken up with his vaſt projects againſt 


France, had loſt all thoughts of becoming maſter of Scotland, 
At leaſt he believed it beſt to defer the execution of that de- 


ſign, till a more convenient ſeaſon. 

[1358] Edward's late truces with France and Scotland hav- 
ing {reed him from the trouble of foreign affairs, he confin- 
ed his thoughts to the government of his kingdom. But as 
nothing extraordinary paſſed, he ſpent part of his time in di- 
verſions, of which the king of France and the other chief pri— 
ſoners always partook. The tournament he held at Windſor 
on the 23d of April, 1358, to ſolemnize the feaſt of St. 
George, patron of the order of the garter, was the moſt ſump- 
tuous and magnificent that had ever been ſeen in England, 
The duke of Brabant, with ſeveral other forcign princes, and 
an infinite number of knights of all nations were preſent, and 
ſplendidly entertained. = | | | 

This diverſion was followed by the funeral of queen Iſa— 
bella, the King's mother. She died at the caſtle of Rifings, 
aged ſixty-three years, after twenty-cight years confinement 9, 
It the marriage of this queen was fatal to the king her huſ- 
band, it was no leſs fo to France, ſince it proved the occaſion 
of a long and bloody war, which brought that kingdom to 
the brink of deſtruction. = | 

Geoffrey d'Harcourt, of whom I have ſpoken on occaſion 
of the king's deſcent at la Hogue, and who ſerved the king 
of Navarre in Normandy, was there ſlain about this time”, 
As he had by will made the king of England his ſole heir, 


and as his lands were in the demeſnes of the king of Navarre 


in Normandy, Edward took poſſeſſion, and gave them to the 
lord Holland. . | 


Whilſt England enjoyed a profound tranquility, France was 


in extreme delolation by the inteſtine troubles cauſed by the 
king's impriſonment. Charles, the dauphin, John's eldeſt fon, 
held the reins of the government, by the title of lieutenant— 
general, afterwards changed into that of regent. His regency 


was ſo diſturbed by the cabals of ſome reſtleſs men, who found 


their advantage in the contuſion of affairs, that it was not 
poſſible to think effectually of treeing their King. The affairs 
of France where then in a deplorable ſituation. Charles the 


Bald, king of Navarre, though ſprung from the royal family 


of Frances, raiſed daily commotions and tumults in Paris, 
where he had a powerful party* The authority of the dau- 
phin was thereby ſo reſtrained, that though a prince of great 
abilities, he knew not which way to govern ſo divided a ſtate. 
Amidſt this confuſion, the French lived in a kind of anarchy. 
The nobles and officers of the army oppreſſed the meaner 
ſort of people, eſpecially the peaſants, to whom they gave the 
nick-name of Jacques bon homme d. Raillery joined with 


ſter, the citizens hung out all their plate, tapeſtry, and armour, ſo that the 
like had never been ſeen before in the memory of man. Barnes, p. $26. 

P So called from Peter earl of Savoy, who lived in it. Eleanor, wite of 
Henry III. bought it of the fraternity of Mountjoy, and gave it to her for 


Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, and it was now in the poſſeſſion of Henry duke 


of Lancaſter, 

She died in November, and was buried in the choir of the Grey Friars, 
now called Chriſt Church in London. A little after died alſo her daughter 
Joan, queen of Scots, and was buried in the fame church with the queen her 
mother. 

He forſook ſome years before, king Edward, and joined the king of 
France; as appears by an order from king Edward to the bailiffs of Wey 
mouth, dated March 5, 1347, for leizing his jewels, armour, goods, chat- 
tels, &, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 552. | 

From the branch of Evreux, or rather of En, 


t And his brother Philip, with the lord James de la Pype, and Robert - 


Enoiles, cruelly waſted Normandy and Bretagne about this tuye, Walfinge 
Or James Goodman. | Walüng 
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oppreſſion, driving theſe poor wretches to deſpair, they aſſem- 
bled in great troops in le Beauvoſin, bent upon extirpating 
all the nobles. In a ſhort time, their number being conſide- 
rably increaſed, they became ſo formidable, that there was a 
neceſſity of drawing together all the forces of the kingdom, 
to diſperſe this army of ruſtics, which daily grew ſtronger. 
This war, which was called the Jacquery, created the regent 
great trouble. It was one of the principal cauſes, that pre. 
vented his taking meaſures to oppoſe the invaſion threatened 
by the Engliſh as ſoon as the truce ſhould be expired. 

[1359] During all theſe diſorders, king John, heartily tired 
of his confinement in England, however caſy it was, treated 
himſelf with Edward concerning his liberty. He could not 
obtain it without yielding to the conqueror's terms. But, as 
he was fully informed of the diſturbances in France, he be- 
lieved he could not purchaſe too dearly a freedom, which 
might enable him to reſtore peace to his kingdom. Where- 
fore he agreed with Edward upon a treaty very difad- 
vantageous to France, whereby he refigned ſeveral provinces 
to the crown of England. The general aſſembly of the 
ſtates being met upon that occaſion in 1359; found the con- 
ditions ſo hard, that they would not ratity the treaty. By 
this refuſal, the captive king ſaw all his hopes vaniſh. Mean 
while the ſtates plainly percciving they had given occation 
for renewing the war, offered the regent all neceſſary al- 
ſiſtance to procure better terms by arms: but they promiſed 
more than they performed. Edward loudly complained of 
being deceived, and ſuddenly altering his carriage to king 
John, confined him in the caſtle of Sommerton, from whence 
he afterwards removed him to the Tower of London. Doubt- 
leſs he did not think it prudent to leave that prince at Lon- 
don upon his parole, whilſt he himſelf ſhould be in the heart 
of France, where he reſolved to carry the war. 

The preparations for this freſh expedition were prodigious, 
An army of an hundred thouſand men, tranſported to Calais , 
was a plain indication of his deſign to make a powerful ef— 
fort to ſubdue France, whilſt the troubles of that Kingdom 
offered him ſo fair an opportunity. When his forces were 
landed at Calais, he divided them into three bodies. The firſt 
was commanded by the duke of Lancaſter, who had lately 
given his only daughter in marriage to John of Gaunt, the 
king's fourth ſon*. The prince of Wales headed the ſecond, 
and the king himſelf commanded the laſt. With theſe nu- 
merous troops conducted by the three moſt famous generals 
then in Europe, Edward marched into France without oppo- 
fition. 'The dauphin not being ſtrong enough to appear 1n 
the field, was contented with providing his principal towns 
with ammunition, without hazarding a battle with forces 10 
unequal to thoſe of the enemy. | 

Mean time, Edward traverſing Artois, entered Champagne, 
and approached Rheims, in order to ſurprize the city,.where 
{ome groundleſly affirm, he defigned to be crowned. But 
miſſing his aim, he fell upon Sens, which he caſily took. 
The duke of Burgundy perceiving himſelf unable to fave his 
country from plunder, obtained a ſeparate truce tor three 
years, upon promiſe of paying two hundred thouſand flo- 
rins “, and ſupplying the Engliſh army with proviſions. Le 
Nivernois followed the example of Burgundy ; but La Brie and 
Le Gatinois were ravaged *. [1360] Edward's aim being to 
draw the French to a battle, he neglected nothing to pro- 
voke them. For that purpoſe, he went about the end of 
Lent and encamped within ſeven leagues of Paris, between 
Chartres and Mont le Herry. His approach not being ca- 
pable to draw the dauphin out of Paris he advanced to the 
very gates of the city, without ſucceeding in his deſign. 
Though the {moak of the villages, ſet on fire by the Englith 
might be ſeen from the walls, the dauphin, to whom was af- 
terwards given the ſurname of The Wile, was too prudent 
to run any hazard. Taught by the. fatal examples of the 
Kings his father and grandfather, he took care not to venture 


* Walſing. relates he had then no leſs than one thouſand one hundred 
thips, p. 174. 

Then earl of Richmond; Rapin by miſtake ſays the. king's third ſon. 
Henry Plantagenet, duke of Lancaſter, had two daughters, Maud and Blanch, 
Maud, after ſhe had been married firſt to Ralph, ſon and heir to the lord 
Staftord, and after his death, to William, duke of Zealand, died without 
Hue in 1363; by which means the whole eſtate fell to her fiſter Blanch, 
who was married to the earl of Richmond, on April 14, at Reading, in 
1360, who upon the death of his father-in-law, was made duke of Lancaſ- 
ter. Dug. Baron. vol, i. Walſ. p. 173. TS 

It is in the treaty itſelf two hundred moutons, or deniers of gold, 
Rymer's Feed. tom. vi. p. 161. which was equal to about thirty-five thouſand 

ounds ſterling, according to Mr. Tyrrel's computation, p. 625. 

- While king Edward was thus employed beyond tea, ſome Normans 
landed at Winchelſea, on March 15, 1359; and plundered that town: but 
the Londoriers and ſome other towns ſent out the next year, a fleet of eighty 
ſhips, having on board fourteen thouſand men, and therewith ſcoured the 
ſeas. At latt, landing in France, they made themielves maſter of the itle of 
Saus. Rymer's Fd. tom. p. 107, 
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the crown upon the decifion of a battle; where he c 


Gaſcoigne and Guienne, ſhall have, for him and his hors 


ceſtors, king of France, held them: that is to ſay, tho!e 1! 


have little hopes of ſucceſs. As he knew Paris was able. 
maintain a long ſiege, he kept himſelf ſhut up in the hy 
and all Edward's inſults could not make him alter his reſoll. 
tion. He tried however, to deliver France from the impene 
ing danger, by offering certain propoſals to his enemy, 1, 
which were ſcornfully rejected. Edward thought he Way + 
condition to give law, and preſcribe what terms he pleaſeq 
He ſeemed at firſt to have formed the defign of beſie gin 
Paris, but afterwards finding it too difficult an underta bins 
turned back towards la Beauce. Cardinal de Langres the 
pope's legate, attended him every where, and continuzlj; 
preſſed him to ſet bounds to his ambition, but theſe remon. 
ſtrances were then ineffectual. Edward ſtayed ſome time in 
la Beauce, from whence he deſigned to lead his troops to the 
Loire. Mean while, though his army ſtill marched through 
very plentiful countries, it was daily diminiſhed by licknei 
It was doubtleſs a great mortification to that monarch to fes 
the little progreſs he had made with fo numerous an arg; 
Though he was in the heart of France, he could not fla, 
himſelf with having made any certain conqueſt. This perh; 
was one reaſon of his hearkening at laſt to the legate's ſolicita. 
tions though his change is aſcribed to another cauſe. Ode 
day, as he lay encamped in the country about Chartres, , 
ſudden and dreadful ſtorm aroſe, accompanied with thunder 
and hail of a prodigious ſize, which killed fix thouſand hor. 
and a thouſand men *. So extraordinary an accident ud; 
deemed by the troops as a fign of God's wrath. The kins 
himſelf ſeemed to be poſſeſſed with the ſame Opinion. Per. 
haps he was glad this event furniſhed him with an opportu- 
nity to ſhew his willingneſs to grant a peace to Francs 
from a pure motive ot generoſity; and thereby hide the 
ſhame of not being able, with ſo fine an army, to do an 
thing more than deſtroy the open country. Be this as it will 
in the midſt of the ſtorm, he turned his face towards rs 
church of Chartres, which he ſaw at a diſtance, and falling 
on his Knees, made a vo to. content to a peace upon equit- 


able terms. The legate improving this diſpoſition, carnéfti 


preſſed him to execute his generous defign, and prevailed 
with him to ſend plenipotentiaries to Bretigny, a village near 
Chartres, to treat of a peace, Here it was the dauphin and 
his chief counſellors appeared for France; and for England, 
the prince of Wales, with ſuch affiſtants as the king his father 
appointed. In a few days the treaty was concluded which 
gave ſome intermiſſion to the calamities of France. This 
peace, which annulled all former treaties, and ſerved for a 
foundation to new rights, makes a very. conſiderable epochs 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, with regard to the differences between 


the two crowns. So there is no underſtanding the recital of 


the events which enſued, without a perfect knowledge of che 
articles of the treaty, which therefore it is abſolutely neccflary 


to inſert b. 


| IKEA / BREETLIONTY;, 

Edward, eldeſt fon to the king of France and England, prince 
of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter; To al! 
thoſe who ſhall ſce theſe letters, greeting : We make you 
know, that after all the debates and diſorders whatſocver, 
moved or ſtirred between our lord and father, king oi 


France and England, on the one part; and our coutins | 


the king, his eldeſt ſon, regent of the realm of France, and 

all thoſe it may concern on the other part; for the good 0! 
peace, it is agreed, the 8th day of May, 1360, at Brevgn; 
near Chartres, in the manner following: 


I. THAT the king of England, with what he holds in. 


U 


for ever, all thoſe things which follow, to hold then in the 


IE ” . „ 3 
ſame manner the kings of France, or his fon, or any of 815% 4 


! 


a The lord Morley was killed outright, and the lord Guy de Beauct1aſs f 


eldeſt fon of the earl of Warwick, being mortally wounded by one ot ie 
hail-ſtones, died thereof on the 28th day of April tollowing, Tyrrel, p. 029- 
b Rapin has ſomewhat abridged molt of the articles of this treaty, 
tranſlator believing it to be more ſatis factory to have them at large, 
ſerted Dr. Brady's faithful tranſlation from the French, with notes, V 
they were afterwards altered and corrected by the two kings at Calais. 


* | 
a 8 . * elne ro 0e 1 23 
famous treaty was managed by the prince of Wales, and Charles regen © of 


; . h + a . N - ere. Ul 
France, in the names of both kings. Commiſſioners for the Engliſh were, Þ 


1 ; . 40 . , ( 10 3 
Reginald de Cobham, fir Bartholomew Burgherſh, fir Francis Ts _ b 
nets; fir Miles Stapleton, fir Richard la Vache, and fir Neil Loring- 


: ; - were,” the 
knights, with others of the king's council: on the French party Vet). 
elector of Beauvais, the chancellor Charles lord Montmorency, wo 
John de Meingre marſhal of France; monſieur Aynart de la Jou 


a 2 50 x „ nichts; 

of Vivoy, monticur Ralph de Raneval, momſieur Simon de th 1 51 hs 
Els _ 

this t. 


monſieur Stephen de Paris, and Peter de la Charité, with many of 
council, named by king John himſelf. The original from whence 


lation was made by Dr, Brady, is printed in Rymer's F d. tom, Vi . "0 4 
: Thie 5 f 


178, &c. 
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ſorereignty in ſovereignty, and thoſe in demeſne in demeſne, ac- 


cording to the time and manner hereatter declared. The city, 
caſtle and earldom of Poictiers, with the whole land and coun- 
ty of Poictou; together with the fief of Thouars, and land of 
Belleville; the city and caſtle of Xaintes, and the whole land 
of Xaintonge, on this fide, and beyond the River of Charente; 
the city and caſtle of Agen, and the land and country of 
Agenois ; the city and caſtle and whole earldom of Perigort, 
and the land and country of Perigeux; the city, caſtle, and 
whole earldom of Limoges, the land and country of Limoſin; 
the city and caſtle of Gahors, and the land and country of 
Gahorfin ; the city and caſtle and country of Tarbe, and the 
land, country and earldom of Bigorre; the carldom, land, 
and country of Gaure : the city and caſtle of Angouleſme, and 
the earldom, land, and country of Angouleſmois ; the city 
and caſtle of Rhodes ; the land and country of Rovergne. 
And if there be any lords, as the earl of Foix, the earl of 
Armagnac, the earl of Lifle, the earl of Perigort, and 
viſcount of Limoges, or others, which hold any lands within 
| the bounds of theſe places, they ſhall do homage to the king 
of England, and all other ſervices and devoirs due by reafon 
of their lands, in the ſame manner they did in times paſt ©, 

II. Alſo the king of England ſhall have all that any of the 
kings of England anciently held in the town of Monſtrel up- 
on the ſea, with their appurtenances. 

III. Alſo the king of England ſhall have all the country or 
earldom of Ponthieu entirely; ſave and except, that if any 
thing of the ſaid country or appurtenances has been alienat- 
ed by the kings of England for the time being, and to other 
perſons than the Kings of France, the King of France ſhall 
not be obliged to render them to the king of England: And 
if the ſaid alienations have been made to the kings of France 
for the time being, without mean, and he doth poſſeſs them 
at preſent, they are entirely to be releaſed to the king of 
England; except the kings of France had them by exchange 
for others lands of the kings of England, then both were to 
releaſe. But if the kings of England for the time being, had 
alienated any thing to other perſons than to the King of 
France, and afterwards they came into his hands, he ſhall 
not be obliged to render them. Alſo if the things aboveſaid 
owe homage, the king of France ſhall convey them to others, 
who ſhall do it for the king of England: and if they do not 


owe homage, the king of France ſhall appoint a truſtee or 


tenant to perform the devoir, within one year after he ſhall 
depart from Calais. 

IV. Alſo the king of England ſhall have the caſtle and 
town of Calais; the caſtle, town, and ſeigneurie of Merk; 
the towns, caſtles, and lordſhips of Sangate, Colongue, 
Hames, Wale and Oye, with lands, woods, marſhes, rivers, 
rents, lordſhips, or ſeigneuries, advowſons of churches, and 
all other appurtenances lying between the meeſes and bounds 
following ; that is to ſay, from Calais by the courſe of the 
nver that goes by Graveling, and alſo by the courſe of 
tie ſame river round about Langale, and by the river which 
| goes beyond the poil, and by the ſame river that falls into 
the great lake of Guiſnes, and ſo to Fretun, and from thence 
by the valley about the hill Calculy, encloſing that hill, and 
loto the ſea, with Sangate, and all the appurtenances. 

V. Alſo the king of England ſhall have the caſtle, town, 
and country, or carldom of Guiſnes, with all the lands, 


towns, caſtles, fortreſſes, places, men, homages, lordſhips, 


woods, foreſts, and the rights of them, as entirely as the 
eat of Guiſnes, lately dead, had them at the time of his 
death; and the churches and good people being within the 
limits of the country of Guiſnes, of Calais, and Merk, and 
other places aboveſaid, ſhall obey the king of England, as 
they obeyed the king of France, or carl of Guiſnes for the 
ume being; all which things of Merk and Calais, contained 
| this and the precedent article, the king of England ſhall 

hold in demeſne, except the heritages of the churches, which 


all remain to them entirely wherever they be; and alſo ex- 


&pt the heritages of other people, of the country of Merk 
and Calais, lying out of the town of Calais, to the value of 
a hundred livres of yearly rent, or under, of current money 
of the country, which ſhall remain to them. But the heri— 
ages and habitations being in the town of Calais, with their 
*purtenances, ſhall be to the king of England in demeſne, to 
aupole of them at his pleaſure ; and alſo the inhabitants, in 
ine county, town, and lands of 'Guiſnes, ſhall enjoy all their 
emeſnes entirely, which ſhall wholly be returned to them, ſav- 
us What hath been ſaid concerning the borders, meets, and 
dunds in the precedent article, 


% The firſt article was corrected ; and inſtead of the words, “ thoſe in ſo- 
"©Ignty in ſovereignty,” were inſerted, „ thoſe in fee in fee,” 


I his article was corrected ; the word “ Reſorts” being left out in the 


"Veted copy, and theſe words or ſentence & and all manner of ſeigneuries, 


VI. Alfo it is agreed, the king of England and his heirs 


ſhall have and hold all the iſles adjacent to the lands, coun- 
tries, and places before-named : together with all other iſles 
which he holds at preſent. 

VII. Alfo it is agreed, the king of France, and his eldeſt 
ſon, the regent, for them, their heirs and ſucceflors, as ſoon 
as they can without deceit, and at furtheſt by the feaſt of St. 
Michael, in one year after the ſame feaſt next coming, ſhall 
render, transfer, and deliver to the king of England, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, all honours, obedicnces, homages, 
liegances, vaſlals, fees, ſervices, recogniſances, rights, mere 
and mixt empire, and all manner of juriſdiction, high and 
low, reſorts, ſateguard, collations and patronages of churches, 
and all manner of ſeigneuries and ſovereignties, and all the 
right they have, or can have, appertains, or can appertain to 
them, by what cauſe, title, or colour of right ſoever, or to 


the kings and crown of France, by reaſon of the cities, 


counties, towns, caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, and placcs 
before-named, and all their appurtenances and dependencies, 
and every one of them, wherever they are, without retaining 


any thing to them, or their heirs and ſucceſſors, or to the 


Kings or crown of France. And alfo that the king and his 
eldeſt ſon, ſhould ſend their letters patents to all the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and all other prelates of holy church ; 
and to the earls, viſcounts, barons, noblemen, citizens, and 
others of the cities, lands, countries, ifles and places before- 
named, that they ſhould obey the king of England, and his 
heirs, and their certain command, in the ſame manner they 


had obeyed the kings and crown of France ; and by the ſame 


letters they ſhould quit and abſolve them after the beſt manner 
they could, from all faiths, homages, oaths, obligatidns, ſub- 


jections and promiſes, made by any of them, to the kings and 


crown of France, in what manner ſocver d. | 
VIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of England, 
ſhall have the cities, counties, caſtles, lands, countries, ifles, 
and places before-named, with all their appurtenances and 
dependencies, wherever they are; to hold to him, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, heritably and perpetually in demetne, as the kings 
of France held them, and in the fame manner, ſaving 
what hath been ſaid above, in the article of Calais and Merk; 
and alſo the cities, caſtles, counties, lands, countries, iſles, 
and places before- named, rights, mere and mixt empire, ju— 
riſdiction and profits whatever, which any Kings of England 
held there, with their appurtenances and dependencies; any 
alienations, donations, obligations, or incumbrances, had, or 
done by any of the kings of France, in ſeventy years from 
that time, by whatſocver cauſe or form it was; all ſuch ali- 
enations, donations, obligations or incumbrances, are now, 
and ſhall be wholly annulled, repealed, and made void : and 
all things fo given, alienated, or incumbered, ſhall be really 
rendered and delivered to the King of England entirely, and 
in the ſame condition they were ſeventy years fince, or to his 
ſpecial deputies, as ſoon as they may without fraud; and at 
furtheſt, before Michaelmas next come twelvemonths, to 
hold them heritably and perpetually, and to his heirs and 
ſucceſſors; except what is ſaid in the article of Ponthieu, 
which is to remain in its force; and ſaving all things given 
and alienated to churches, which ſhall peaceably remain to 
them in all countries before and after-named, ſo as the par- 


ſons of the churches pray diligently for the kings as for their 


founders, wherewith their conſciences ſhall be charged. 

IX. Alfo, it is agreed, 'The king of England ſhall have and 
hold all the cities, counties, caſtles, and countries above- named, 
which anciently the Kings of England had not; in the ſane 
eſtate as the king of France, and his ſons hold them at preſent. 

X. Allo, it is agreed, That if within the limits of the 


countries the kings of England anciently poſlefled, they 


ſhould now have any thing that was not then theirs, of which 


the king of France was in poſſeſſion, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1356, they ſhall be and remain to the king of England, 
and his heirs, as aboveſaid. 

XI. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France, and his 
eldeſt ſon the regent, for them and their heirs, and for the 
kings of France and their ſucceflors for ever, as ſoon as they 
can without deceit, and at furtheſt before Michaelmas 1361, 
ſhall render and deliver to the king of England, his heirs and 
ſucceſlors, and transfer to them all rhe honours, liegeances, 
obediences, homages, vailals, fees, ſervices, recognizances, 
oaths, right, mere and mixt empire, all manner of juriſdic- 
tions, high and low, reſorts, ſafeguards, and ſeigneuries, 
which can, or may belong in any manner to the kings or 
crown of France, or to any other perſon, by reaſon of the 


and ſovereignties,“ and theſe words or ſentence © without retaining any thing 
to them or their heirs and ſucceſſors, or to the kings or crown of France 
alſo the laſt words,“ in what manner ſocver.“ 
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king or crown of France, at any time, in the cities, coun- 
ties, caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, and places above-named, 
or in any of them, their appurtenances, and appendances 


whatſoever, or in perſons, vaſlals, ſubjects, or whoſoever of 


them, be they princes, dukes, earls, viſcounts, archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other prelates of the church, barons, noblemen, 
and others whoſoever without reſerving or retaining any thing 
to them, their heirs and ſucceſſors, or to the crown of France 
or others, whatever it be, whereby they, their heirs, and ſuc- 
ceſſors, or any kings of France, or other perſon, under pre- 
tence of the king and crown of France, may challenge, and 
demand any thing in time to come, from the king of Eng- 
land, his heirs and ſucceſſors, or upon any of the vaſſals and 
ſubjects aforeſaid, by reaſon of thoſe countries and places: 
alſo all the before-named perſons, their heirs and ſucceſſors, 
ſhall ever be the liegemen and fubjects of the king of Eng- 
land, his heirs and ſucceſſors; and that he and they ſhall hold 
all the perſons, cities, counties, lands, countries, ifles, caſ- 
tles, and places aforenamed, and all their appurtenances and 
appendances, and they ſhall be and remain to them fully, per- 
petually, freely in their ſcigneury, ſovereignty, obedience, 
liegance, and ſubjection, as the kings of France had and held 
them in any time paſt; and that the ſaid king of England, 
his heirs and ſucceſtors, ſhall have and hold perpetually all 
the countries before-named, with their appurtenances and ap- 
pendances, and other things before-named, with all perpe- 
petual franchiſes and liberties, as ſovereign and liege lord, as 
neighbour to the king and realm of France, without acknow- 
ledging any ſovereign, or performance of any - obedience, 
homage, reſort, ſubjection, and without doing in any time 
to come any ſervice, or making recogniſance to the king or 
crown of France, for the cities, counties, caſtles, lands, 
countries, iſles, places, and perſons before-named, or for any 
of them ©. | 

Alfo, it is agreed, That the king of France, and his eldeſt 
ſon the regent, for them, and their heirs, and for the kings of 
France and their ſucceflors for ever, as ſoon as they can 
without fraud, and at fartheſt before Michaclmas 1361, ſhall 
render and deliver to the king of England, his heirs and ſuc— 
ceſſors, and transfer to them, all the honours, liegeances, 
obediences, homages, vaſlals, fees, ſervices, recogniſances, 
oaths, right, mere and mixt empire, all manner of juriſ— 
dictions high and low, ſafeguards and ſeigneuries, which can 
or may belong in any manner, to the kings or crown of 
France, or to any other perſon by reaſon of the king and 


crown of France, at any time in the cities, counties, caſtles, 


lands, countries, iſles, and places above-named, or in any of 
them, their appurtenances, and appendances whatſoever, or 
in perſons, vailuls, ſubjects, or whoſoever of them. 


XII. Allo, it is agreed, 'That the king of France and his 


cldeſt ſon, ſhall renounce exprefly all reſorts and ſovereign— 
ties, and all the right they have or can have in all theſe things, 
which by this treaty ought to belong to the king of England. 
And in like manner, he and his eldeſt ſon 1hall renounce 
expreſly all thoſe things, which by this treaty ought not to 
belong or be dehvered to him, and all demands he makes of 
the king of France, and eſpecially to the name, and to the 
right of the crown of the kingdom of France, and to the 
homages, ſovereignty, and demeſne of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, the duchy of Tourain, the counties of Anjou and 
Maine, the ſovereignty and homage of the dukedom of Bre- 
tagne, and the homages and lovereignties of the country and 
county of Flanders, and all other demands he can or ſhall 
make of the king of France, for what cauſe ſoever, except 
what by this treaty ought to remain, and be delivered to the 
king of England and his heirs ; and one king ſhall part with, 
releaſe and transfer to the other perpetually all the right which 
either of them hath, or can have, in all the things which by 
this treaty ought to remain, and be delivered to cach of them; 
and of the time and place where and when the ſaid renuncia- 
tions ſhall be made, the two kings ſhall agree and appoint 
when they meet at Calais f. 

XIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That to the end this treaty may 
be ſpeedily accompliſhed, that the king of England ſhall 
bring the king of France to Calais, within three weeks after 
Midſununer, (there being no juſt hindrance) at his own ex— 
pence. | 

XIV. Allo, it is agreed, That the king of France ſhall 
pay to the King of England, three millions of crowns of gold, 
whereof two ſhall he of the value of a noble of Engliſh mo- 
ney ; Where fix hundred thouſand crowns ſhall be paid to 
him or his deputies, within four months after the king of 
France ſhall arrive at Calais, and within a year following, 


This article was corrected, and at leaſt two parts of three left out of the 
corrected letter (as then called) or copy, the whole article there being no 
more than what follows in the next paragraph. 
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mont, the lord of Coucy, the lord of Fienne, the lo 


four hundred thouſand crowns to be paid at London, and f 
every year four hundred thouſand crowns to be paid they 


until the whole was diſcharged. 


XV. It is alſo agreed, That for the payment of the f 
hundred thouſand crowns at Calais, and for the delivery of 
hoſtages hereafter named, within four months after the Tr 
of France ſhall be come to Calais, the town, caſtle, and 10 
tretles of Rochelle, the caſtles, fortreſſes, and towns of ho 
county of Guiſnes, ſhall be rendered to the king of England. 
with all their appurtenances and appendances; and the n. 
ſon-of the king of France ſhall be delivered out of pri." 
but he is not to arm himſelf or people againſt the king x: 
England, but is to accompliſh what was to be done by this 
treaty : and the hoſtages are the great priſoners taken it «1, 
battle of Poictiers, and theſe following: by 

That is to ſay, monficur Lewis earl of Anjou, monf,., 
John earl of Poictiers the king's ſons, the duke of Dates 
the king's brother, the duke of Bourbon, the earl of Bic. 
or his brother, the carl of St. Paul, the carl of Alenſon fs 
monſicur Peter of Alenſon his brother, the carl of Harcour: 
the earl of Portien, the earl of Valentinois, the earl of Bren, 


ene 
the earl of Vaudemont, the carl of Foreſt, the viſcount 


Beau. 
rd of 
Preaux, the lord of St. Venant, the lord of Garancics« the 
dauphin of Auvergne, the lord of Hangeſt, the lord of Mom. 
morency, monſieur William de Craon, monſicur Lewis or 
Harcourt, monſieur John de Ligny. The names of the pri- 
ſoners taken at Poictiers are theſe : 

Monficur Philip of France, the earl of Eu, the earl of ] 
gueville, the carl of Ponthieu, the earl of Joigny, the ca] 
of Sancerre, the earl of Dammartin, the earl of Ventadour 
the earl of Salbruche, the carl of Auxerre, the carl of Ven. 


marſhal of Danchan, or d' Andenòham, the lord of Aubigny, 


XVI. Alto, it is agreed, that the priſoners aforclaid, | 
which come to remain in hoſtage for the king of France, 
ſhall therefore be delivered out of priſon, without paying any! 


* 


ranſom, according to agreement, made before the third of | 
May paſt; and if any of them be out of England, and not 
in hoſtage at Calais, within the firſt month after the (aid three | 
weeks after Midſummer, without juſt hindrance, he {hall not 4 
be quit of his impriſonment, but be forced by the king of | 
France to return into England, and there remain priſoner, 3 
or pay the penalty by him promiſed and incurred, for not re- | 


turning. 


XVII. Alſo, it is agreed, That inſtead of thoſe hoſtages, 
which ſhall not come to Calais, or ſhall die, or ſhall remote! 
out the power of the king of England, the king of France M 
{hall deliver others of the ſame quality, as ſoon as may be, | 
within four months after the bayly of Amiens, and the major! 
of St. Omer, upon the king of England's certificate, thall Y 
have notice thereof; and the king of France, upon his de-! 
parture from Calais, may have in his company ten of the | 
hoſtages, ſuch as the two kings ſhall agree upon, fo as thirty Y 


may remain. 


XVIII. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France, wich- 
in three months after he ſhall be gone from Calais, {hall ſend | 
thither, to remain in hoſtage, four perſons of the town of Pa- 
ris, and two of every town following; of St. Omer, Arras, | 
Amiens, Beauvais, Liſle, Doway, Tournay, Reims, Cha- 
lons, Troyes, Chartres, Toulouſe, Lyons, Orleance, Com-! 
piegne, Rouen, Caen, Tours, and Bourges; the moſt fiut- 


ficient of theſe towns for the accompliſhment of this treaty. 


XIX. Alſo, it is agreed, That the king of France ſhall be 
brought from England to Calais, and remain there for for } 
months, but ſhall pay nothing the firſt month for his gia Þ 
and keeping; but for every one of the other months he thai 
remain there, he ſhall pay fix thouſand royals, as they ful 
be then current in France, before his departure from Calais, 1 


and ſo afterwards for the time he ſtays there. 


XX. Alſo, it is agreed, That as ſoon as may be, within 3 
a year after the king of France is departed from Calas, 
monſicur John earl of Montfort, ſhall have the carldom en 
Montfort, with all its appurtenances, doing homage liege 0 
the King of France, and his devoir and ſervice in every de, f 
as a good and loyal vaſſal liege ought to do, to his liege lord 3 


by reaſon of his earldom; and alſo his other heritages ſhall 


be rendered to him, that belong not to the duchy of Bretagne, 


doing homage and other dues belonging to them; and it 6 } 
Ns 24 


will demand any thing in any of their heritages belong 


that duchy, out of the country of Bretagne, he ſhall recess 


good and ſpeedy reaſon from the court of France. 


XXI. Alſo upon the queſtion of the demeſne of Bretages 
* l 


when 


This article was entirely left out of the treaty corrected at Calais, 
the two kings met there. 


Iz 


ON. } 


* 7 


doſme, the carl of Craon, the lord of Darnault or Rual, the | 
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which is between monſieur John de Montfort, and monſieur 
Charles de Blois, it is agreed, That the two kings calling 
pefore them or their deputies, the principal parties, they ſhall 
inform themſelves of their right, and ſhall endeavour to make 
them agree about all that is in debate between them, as ſoon 
as they can: and in caſe neither the kings, or their deputies, 
can make an agreement within a year after the king of 
France ſhall arrive at Calais, friends on both fides may make 
the beſt agreement between them they can, and as ſoon as 
they can; and if they cannot compromiſe the matter within 
half a year, they ſhall make report thereof, and what they 
nd concerning the rights of each party, and while the debate 
remains between them, to the two kings or their deputies, 
and then they, as ſoon as may be, ſhall make an accord, 
giving their final ſentence upon the right of cach party, 
which ſhall be executed by the two kings; and in cafe they 
cannot end the controverſy in halt a year, then the two prin- 
cipal parties of Blois and Montfort ſhall do what ſeems beſt 
to them, and the friends of one part and the other, ſhall aſſiſt 
which part they pleaſe, without hindrance of the ſaid Kings, 
or without receiving any damage, blame or reproach from 
them; and if it happen that one of the parties will not appear, 
before the kings or their deputies, at the time appointed, and 
alſo in caſe the kings or their deputies ſhall declare an ac- 
cord between the parties, and ſhall give their opinion of the 
right of one party; and either of the parties will not conſent 
to, and obey the declaration, then the faid Kings ſhall be 
againſt him with their whole power, and aid the other which 
ſhall comply and obey ; but the two kings ſhall not in any 
caſe, in their proper perſons or by others, make war upon 


one another for the cauſe aforeſaid, and the ſovereignty and 


homage of the duchy ſhall always remain to the king of 
France. 

XXII. Alſo, That all the lands, towns countries, caſtles, 
and other places delivered to the king, ſhall enjoy ſuch li— 


betties and franchiſes as they have at preſent, which ſhall be 


confirmed by the faid kings or their ſuccetlors, fo often as 
they ſhall be duly required, it they be not contrary to this 
agreement. | | 

XXIII. Alfo, the king of France ſhall render, or cauſe to 
be rendered, and confirm to monſieur Philip of Navarre, and 
to all his adherents, after this time, as ſoon as may be, with- 
out deceit, and ar furtheſt, within a year after the king of 
France ſhall be gone from Calais, all the towns, fortretles, 
caſtles, lordſhips, rights, rents, profits, juriſdictions, and 
places whatever, which he, in his own right, or in right of 
his wife, or adherents, held or ought to hold in the king— 
dom of France: and that he ſhall not do them any damage 
or injury, or reproach them for any thing done before that 
time, and ſhall pardon them all offences and miſpriſions for 
the time paſt, by reaſon of the war; and for this they ſhall 
have good and ſufficient letters, ſo as the faid monficur Phi- 
lip and his adherents return to their homage, and perform 
their duties, and be good and loyal vaflals. | 

XXIV. Alſo it is accorded, That the king of England may 
give, for this time only, to whom he pleaſes, the lands and 
heritages that were monfieur Godfrey de Harcourt's, to hold 
of the duke of Normandy, or other lords .of whom they 
oughr to hold, by homage and ſervices anciently accuſtomed. 

XXV. Allo, it is agreed, That if any man or country, un- 
der obedience of one party, ſhall by reaſon of. this agree— 
ment, go under the obedience of the other party; he ſhall 
not be impeached for any thing done in time paſt. 

XXVI. Alſo, it is agreed, That the lands of the baniſhed, 
and adherents of one party and the, other, and the churches 
of one party and the other, and all thoſe that are diſherited 
and outed of their lands, or charged with any penſion, tax or 
impoſition, or otherwiſe in any manner charged by reaſon of 
the war, ſhall be reſtored entirely to the ſame rights and pol- 
ſeſfons which they had before the war began; and that all 
manner of forfeitures, treſpaſſes, or miſpriſions, done by 
them, or any of them in that time, ſhall be wholly pardon- 
ed; and theſe things to be done ſo ſoon as they well can, or 
at furtheſt within one year after the king ſhall leave Calais ; 
except what is ſaid in the article of Calais and Merk, and 
the other places named in that article; except alſo the viſ- 
count of Fronſac, and monſieur John Gaillard, who are not 
to be compriſed in this article, but their goods and heritages 
mall remain as they were before the treaty. 

XXVII. Alſo, it is agreed, that the king of France ſhall 
deliver to the king of England, as ſoon as well he may, and 
at fartheſt within one year after his departure from Calais, all 
the cities, towns, countries, and other places above-named, 
Which by this treaty ought to be delivered up to him, 

XXVIII. Alſo, it is agreed, that upon delivery of the towns, 
ortretſes, and whole county of Ponthieu; the towns, for- 
trelles, and whole county of Montfort; the city and caſtle of 
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Xainctes; the caſtles, towns, fortreſſes, and all the king held 
in demeſne in the county of Xainctonge, on both ſides the 
river Charente; the city and caſtle of Angouleſme, and the 
caſtles, fortrefles, and towns, which the king of France held 
in demeſne in the county of of Angoulemois, with letters and 
commands of releafing of faith and homage to the king of 
England, or his depurics ; he, at his proper coſt and charge, 
ſhall deliver all the fortreſſes taken and poſſeſſed by him, his 
ſubjects, adherents, and allies, in the countrics of France, 
of Anjou, of Maine, of Berry, Auvergne, Burgogne, Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, and Normandy, and in all other parts and 
lands of the kingdom of France; except thoſe in the duchy 
of Bretagne, and thoſe countries and lands which by this trea- 
ty ought to be and remain to the king of England. 


XXIX. Allo, it is agreed, that the king of France ſhall- 


give up and deliver to the king of England, his heirs, or de- 
puties, all the towns, fortreiles, caſtles and other lands, coun— 
tries, and places betore-named, with their appurtenances, at 
his proper colt and charge: and alſo, if he ſhall have any re- 
bels or diſobedient, that will not render and give up to the 
king of England any citics, caſtles, towns, countries, places, 
or fortreſſes, which ought to belong to him, the king of France 
ſhall be bound to caute them to be delivered at his own ex- 
Pence: and hkewile the king of England ſhall. cauſe to be 
delivered at his expence, the ſortreſſes that by this treaty 
ought to belong to the king of France. And the laid kings 
and their people, ſhall be bound ro aid one another, when 
they ſhull be required, at the wages of the party that ſhall 
require it, which ſhall be one florin of Florence a day, for-a 
knight, and halt a florin for an eſquire, and to others accord- 
Ing to that rate. And for the furplus of the double wages, 


it is agreed, that it the wages be too ſmall in regard of the 
rate of proviſions or victuals in the countries, they ſhall be 


regulated by four knights chofen for that purpoſe, two of one 
party and two of the other, 

XXX. Allo, it is agreed, that all the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and other prelates, and men of holy church, by reaſon of 
their temporalities, ſhall be ſubject to that king under whom 
they hold their temporalities ; and if they have temporalities 
under both kings, they thall be ſubject to each king for the 
temporality they hold of him. 1 

XXXI Allo, it is agreed, that good alliances, amities, and 
confederacies be made between both the Kings and their king- 
doms, ſaving the conſcience and honour of one king and the 
other, notwithſtanding any confederacies they have made on 


this fide, or beyond the fea, with any perſons, be they of 


Scotland or Flanders, or any other country. 

XXXII. Allo, it is agreed, that the king of France and 
his eldeſt ſon the regent, for them and for their heirs kings of 
France, as ſoon as it may be done, ſhall declare themſelves, 
and depart fron all the confederacies they have with the 
Scots ; and promile, that they nor their heirs, nor the kings 
of France for the time being, ſhall give or do to the king or 


realm of Scotland, nor the ſubjects tnercof, preſent and to 


come, any aid, comfort, or favour, againſt the king of Eng- 


land, his heirs and ſucceffors, nor againſt the kingdom, nor 
againſt the ſubjects in any manner; and that they make no 
other alliances with the Scots in time to come, againft the 
kings and kingdom of England. And in like manner, as 
ſoon as it may be done, the king of England and his eldeſt 
ſon ſhall declare themſelves, and depart from all alliances they 
have with the Flemings ; and promiſe that they nor their 


heirs, nor the king of England for the time being, ſhall 


give or do to the Flemings, preſent and to come, any aid, com- 
tort, or favour, againſt the king of France, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, or againſt his ſubjects in any manner, and that 
they make no alliances with the ſaid Flemings in time to 
come, againſt the kings and kingdom of France. 


XXXIII. Allo, it is agreed, that the collations and pro- 


viſions made of bencfices, vacant in time of war, by one 


party and the other, ſhall hold and be good; and that the 
colts, iſſues, and revenues, received and levied of any bene- 
fices, or other things temporal whatever, in the kingdoms of 
France and England, by one party or the other, during the 
wars, ſhall be quitted by one party and the other, ' 

XX XIV. Allo, that the kings above-ſaid ſhall be bound to 
cauſe to be confirmed all the things above-ſaid by our holy 
father the pope ; and they ſhall be made ſure, and ftrength- 
ened by oaths, ſentences, and cenſures of the court of Rome, 
and all other places, in the moſt ſtrong manner that can be; 
and there ſhall be obtained diſpenſations, abſolutions, and 
letters from the court of Rome, for pertecting this treaty, 
and they ſhall be delivered to the parties, at fartheſt within 


three weeks after the king ſhall be arrived at Calais. 


XXXV. Allo, that all the ſubjects of the ſaid kings, which 
come to ſtudy in the univerſities, and places of ftudy in the 
kingdoms of France and England, ſhall enjoy the privileges 

| | an 
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and liberties of all thoſe places and univerſities, as well as they 
0 have done before the war, or as they do at this pre- 
ent. | 
XXXVI. Alſo, it is agreed, that to the end the things 
debated and treated of, as above, may be more firm and valu- 
able, there ſhall be made and given the ſecurities which fol- 
low : that is to ſay, letters (or inſtruments) ſealed with the 
ſeals of both kings and their eldeſt ſons, the beſt that can be 
made or directed by their council. And the ſaid kings and 
their eldeſt ſons, and other ſons, ſhall ſwear and alſo thoſe 
of their lineage, and other great men of their kingdoms, to 
the number of twenty on each fide, that they will obſerve and 
keep, and help in the keeping of the things treated and agreed, 
inaſmuch as ſhall concern them, and without fraud or deceit, 
ſhall accompliſh them, without ever doing any thing to the 
contrary, and without any hindrance of the fame. And if 
there ſhall be any of the kingdom of England or France, 
which ſhall be rebels, and will not agree to the things above- 
ſaid, the ſaid king ſhall uſe the power of their bodies, goods, 
and friends to bring ſuch rebels to obedience, according to 
the form and tenor of the treaty. And farther, the ſaid 
kings, their heirs and kingdoms, ſhall ſubmit themſelves to 
the coercion of our holy father the pope, that he may conſtrain 
by ſentences, cenſures of the church, and all due ways, him 
that ſhall rebel, according to reaſon. And according to 
theſe eſtabliſhments and ſecurities above-ſaid, both kings and 
their heirs ſhall by faith and oath renounce all wars and con- 
tention. And if by diſobedience, rebellion, or power of any 
ſubjects of France, or any juſt cauſe, the king of France or 
his heirs cannot accompliſh all the things above-ſaid, the 
king of England, his heirs or any for them, ſhall not make 
War againſt the king of France, his heirs, or kingdom; but 
both together ſhall endeavour to bring the rebels to true obe- 
dience, and accompliſh the things above-ſaid. And if any of 
the realm, or obedience of the King of England, will not 
render the caſtles, towns, and fortreſſes, which they hold in 
the realm of France, and obey the treaty above-ſaid, or for 
zuſt cauſe cannot do that which by this treaty they ought to 
do, the king of France, nor his heirs, nor any for them, ſhall 
make war upon the king of England, or his kingdom; but 
both together ſhall employ their power to recover the caſtles, 
towns, and fortreſſes; and that all obedience and compliance 
may be given to the treaty. And there ſhall be made and 
given on both ſides, according to the nature of the fact, all 
manner of ſecurity that ſhall be known, or can be deviſed, 
as well by the pope and college of the court of Rome, as 


otherwiſe, holding the peace perpetually, and all the things 


as above agreed. | 
XXXVII. Allo, it is agreed, that by this preſent treaty, 
all others, if any have been made before, ſhall be null and 
void, and never be any advantage to either party, nor cauſe 
any reproach of one to the other, tor aot obſerving them. 
XXXVIII. Alſo, the preſent treaty ſhall be approved, 
ſworn to, and confirmed by the two kings, when they ſhall 
meet at Calais; and after the king of France ſhall be gone 
from thence, and be in his own power, within a month next 
following he ſhall make letters patent of confirmation, and 
ſend and deliver them at Calais to the king of England, and 
receive ſuch and the like from the king of England. 
XXXIX. Allo it is agreed, that neither king ſhall procure, 
nor caule to be procured, by himſelf or others any injury or 
moleſtation by the church of Rome, or any of holy church, 
whoever they be, to, or concerning this treaty, towards, 
either of the kings, their coadjutors, adherents, and allies, 


whoever they be, or their lands or ſubjects, on occaſion of the 


war, or other thing, or for ſervice of the coadjutors, which 
adherents, or allies of either fide have performed; or if our holy 
father will do it of himſelf, both Kings ſhall hinder it, as well 
as they can without deceit. }. 

XL. Alto, the hoſtages that are to be delivered to the king 
of England at Calais, the manner and time thereof, the two 
kings ſhall there directs, 


After reading this treaty, the conditions whereof appear ſo 
hard for France, a man can, ſcarce forbear repreſenting to 
himfelt a triumphant King treading upon the neck of his van- 
quifhed enemy, and obliging him to receive what terms he 
is pleaſed to impoſe. Indeed this idea is very juſt, provided 
it be not carried too far: but if he adds that of an unjuſt 
conqueror exacting from his enemy conditions repugnant to 


In the corrected inſtrument or letters of this treaty, the words, © Re- 

fort and ſovereignty” are always, and in all articles, omitted, in reſpect to 

the king of England's enjoying them in the places which were to be deliver- 

ed to him, where, in the uncorrected articles and inftrument, they are given 
to um. 

As ſoon as king Edward received the news of the ratification of this trea- 

ty by the dauphin, regent of France, he raiſed his camp from Bretigny, and 
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reaſon and equity, he will doubtleſs frame a wrong idea g 
this famous treaty, the terms whereof are more moderate 
than they appear at firſt ſight : for it muſt be rememberes 
that almoſt all the provinces reſigned by France to England. 
belonged to Edward's predeceſſors, and that not by conqueſ 
or treaties extorted by violence, but by a right of inheriran;. 
immemorially received from their anceſtors. Never were the 
kings of France heard to complain that the dukes of Gui— 
enne, or the earls of Poictiers, had wreſted thoſe countrig; 
from them by force. On the contrary, we have ſecn in the 
hiſtory of the foregoing kings, that Philip Auguſtus and If 
Lewis diſpoſſeſſed by force of arms John Lackland and Hen. 
ry III. not only of the provinces in queſtion, but likewiſe gt 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Normandy. Moreover, th, 
treaty by which they were ſurrendered to France, was made 
whilſt Henry III. was in captivity to the earl of Leicefe 
Upon the ſuppoſition of theſe truths, it is caſy to perceive the 
foundation of this treaty : Edward, taking the advantage of 
favourable junctures, aimed at the recovery of what was 
before wreſted by France from his anceſtors. It is true he 
required moreover Calais, the earldom of Guiſnes, and the 
ſovereignty of the provinces he recovered. To explain thi; 
article, it muſt be obſerved Edward had a right to demang 
whatever belonged to his predeceſſors, not to mention go 
his claim to the crown itſelf, In this belief, he thought, in 
leaving to France Normandy, Anjou, Main, Touraine, with 
the homage of Bretagne, he gave an equivalent for Guiſucs 
and Calais, and the ſovereignty of Guienne. And it to this. 
ceſſion be now added his title to the crown of France, which 
no doubt he deemed very plauſible, fince he made it the ground 
of the war, I do not know whether there will be any great 
cauſe to exclaim againſt the unreaſonableneſs of the treaty, 
Edward therefore cannot be blamed for being willing to re- 
cover Guicnne and all its dependencies, without condemning 
at the ſame time Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis, who took by 
force the greateſt part of that province from his anceſtors, 
and Philip de Valois, who ſeized the reſt before the war was 
declared upon the frivolous pretence of Edward's refuſing to 
obey his order, forbidding all his ſubjects and vaſſals to har- 
bour Robert d' Artois. If Edward had received that prince ar 
Bourdeaux, there would have been ſomething to object, but 
his being vaſſal for Guienne could not rob him of the prixi- 
lege of acting as king of England. In fine, will it be (aid, | 
that the kings of France above-mentioned had a right to . 
annex to the crown, provinces that were part of the kingdom 
under the ſecond race? but Hugh Capet granted them im tec 
to lords, from whom they were devolved to the kings of Eng: 
land by lawful ſucceſſion : wherefore it can only be ſaid, that 
Philip Auguſtus had juſt cauſe to confiſcate Normandy, Poic- 
tou, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and that Guienne was juſtly 
forfeited by Edward III. But all this is much eaſier aflerted, 
than proved. If a preſcription of ſeventy years is alledged in 
favour of France, a much longer may be pleaded in behalt 
of the kings of England, when theſe countries were taken 
from them. | | | 

In fine, if any one ſtill imagines that Edward per formed not 
his vow, to conclude a peace upon equitable terms, let him add 
to the foregoing remarks, the confideration of the ſtate of the 
French affairs at the time of the treaty of Bretigny. King 
John was priſoner at London, and the dauphin ſhut up in P:- 
ris, from whence he durſt not ſtir. An army of an hundred 
thouſand Engliſhmen was in the centre of the kingdom, to 
which no conſiderable body of troops could be oppoſed. Ed- 
ward was maſter of many places taken by himſelf, or his ge— 
nerals, ſince his invaſion. In ſhort, an univerſal conſternation 
was ſpread all over the kingdom, from whence the inte fine 
troubles deſtroyed all hopes of expelling the Engliſh. Thele 
were very real advantages which Edward actually enjoyed: 
he might therefore juſtly hope to become maſter of all France, 
and attain the end he propoſed in the beginning of the war. 
What then prevented his improving ſo favourable a juncture ? 
Certainly it could be nothing elſe but a willingnels to be a- 
tisfied with a part, when he might have expected the whole, 
and with a part which he thought might with juſtice be 
taken from France, by whom it was unjuſtly acquired. It is 
now time to return to the events which followed the pcace 0! 
Bretigny h. | 

This famous treaty, negociated in eight days, was appror- 

ed by both kings. John was conducted to Calais in July“, 
and ſtayed there four months according to agreement. lt 


marching to Calais, came over to England, and landed at Rye, May 18. 
Du Cheine. Rymer's Fœdera, tom. vi. p. 192. | . 

A ſufficient fleet was equipped for thas purpoſe, under the command ot 
fir John Beauchamp: king John was attended to Calais by prince Eüwal, 
the duke of Lancaſter, and many other noblemen ; they arrived there 0 Ju 
19. Ibid. P · 198. | 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN O. 


his firſt meal he was waited upon by Edward's four ſons, 
who ſhewed him all poſſible reſpect, purſuant to their father's 
orders. The four months were ſpent in drawing up all the 
necefſary acts, as well for explaining as confirming and exe- 
cuting the treaty, that they might be all ſigned the ſame day. 
It was not till the 24th of October that the two Kings ſigned 
and ſwore to the treaty at Calais, where Edward came ſome 
days before. All matters concerning the treaty being finiſh- 
ed, king John was releaſed on the 26th of the ſame month. 

at before his departure, Edward gave him a ſenſible mark 
ok friendſhip, in permitting him to carry with him prince 
Philip his ſon, taken at the battle of Poictiers. Of all his 
children this was his greateſt favourite : and though of all the 
hoſtages in Edward's hands, this was the chiet, by reaſon of 
his fathers affection, he very readily conſented he thould be 
one of the ten that were to be freed by the XXIId article of 
the peace of Bretigny. The two monarchs upon parting gave 
mutual tokens of cordial love and eſteem. 

As ſoon as John arrived at St. Omer, he ratified by his 
-tters patent and voluntarily ſwore to all the articles of the 
treaty. of Bretigny. By that he ſhewed no violence had been 


ved to oblige him to ſwear at Calais. The reſt of his be- 


bariour was agreeable to this firſt ſtep. He ſhewed upon all 
occaſions that his intention was to perform his engagements, 
and at laſt gave the moſt ſenſible proof of it, by putting Ed- 
ward in poſſeſſion of the countries refigned to him. There 
was only ſome difficulty concerning the earldom of Gaure in 
Gafcogne, and the territory of Belville in Poictou, about 
which the two kings could not agree. | | 
[1361] The peace between the two crowns appearing thus 
frmly eſtabliſhed, Edward ſent fir John Chandos into France, 


to command in his name in the countries belonging to him, 


with the title of Lieutenant-general. He could not make a 
better choice k. Chandos was one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed lords then in England, which is no ſmall commendation, 
confidering the time. As affable and temperate in peace as 
ke was brave in war, he was a ſubject every way qualified 
for ſuch an employ. As the king deſigned to gain the affec- 


tion of his new ſubjects, he had taken care to ſend them for 


gorernor a perſon whole prudence was extremely proper to 
produce that effect. Moreover, he ſettled upon him a very 
conſiderable ſalary, which enabled him to keep a ſplendid 
court at Niort, in Poictou, where he refided ; and inveſted 
him with power to pardon all ſorts of crimes, that both by 
his outward luſtre and the diſtribution of his favours, he 
might procure for his maſter the love of the newly conquered 
people. | 

When Edward ſaw he was like to enjoy a laſting peace, he 
reſtored to the alien-priories | the lands taken from them 
twenty years before, towards the charges of the war. A 
thing very uncommon, to ſee princes freely make reſtitution 
of what they have once acquired. | 

The plague ſtill raged in England this year. Among the 
reſt, it deprived the kingdom of the duke of Lancaſter, the 
moſt eſteemed of all the Englith lords. He was commonly 
called the Good Duke. Accordingly, his death was extremely 
| lamented. He founded the collegiate-church of Leiceſter, 


and in the ſame place an hoſpital for three hundred poor men, 


which {till ſubſiſts to this day m. 

The prince of Wales, who had not thought of marrying 
during the war, took this peaceable time to eſpouſe Joanna of 
Kent, his couſin, counteſs dowager of Holland. This prin- 
ceſs was daughter of Edmund earl of Kent, beheaded in the 
beginning of this reign, by the intrigues of queen Iſabella and 
Mortimer. She was commonly called Joanna the Fair, by 
reaſon of her great beauty. 5 5 
[1362] The next year, the king being pleaſed to give pub- 


lic marks of his eſteem and affection for the prince his eldeſt 


lon, who had raiſed to ſo great a height the glory of tae 
Engliſh name, erected for him the duchy of Guienne into a 


principality, under the name of the principality of Aquitaine. 


Then he ſolemnly inveſted the prince with it, obliging him 


He behaved ſo bravely in the battle of Poictiers, that the king, for a re- 
wand of his good ſervice, granted him two parts of his manor of Kirketon in 
alex. Rymer's Fœdera, tom. v p. 874. 

There were two forts of priories, ſuch as were independent like the ab- 
e and ſuch as depended upon ſome great abbey, from which they received 
"er prior. When the convent to which any priory belonged was beyond 
beo It was ſtiled an alien priory. 

He and his father both lye buried in that church: he tiles himſelf in 
ls wil, duke of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, Lincoln and Leiceſter, &c. Knigh- 
% who lived in that age, ſays: Henry duke of Lancaſter, © was the firſt 
under of the collegiate church and hoſpital without South-gate at Leiceſ- 
5 In which he placed a dean and twelve canons prebendaries, as many vi- 
2 and other miniſters, one hundred poor and weak men, and ten able wo- 
10 to affiſt the fick and weak, and ſuthciently endowed the hoſpital.” It 
"112 ſome meaſure ſubſiſts by certain ſtipends paid out of the duchy of 
Walter, together with divers new charities Camd. in Leiceſt. 


( 


only to pay yearly, in lieu of all ſervice, an ounce of gold to 
the crown of England n. | 

Edward ſpent the reſt of the year in making ſeveral wiſe 
regulations with his parliament, concerning domeſtic affairs o. 
Such, for example, was the decreeing that for the future, in the 
courts of juſtice, and in all public acts v, the Engliſh language 
ſnould be uſed inſtead of the French or Norman, introduced 
by William the Conqueror. 

In this parliament the king declared, that having attained 
to his fiftieth year, he would have it ſolemnized as a ſort of 
jubilee. To that end, he granted a general pardon tor all 
offences whatever, treaſon itſelf not excepted 1 ; he confirmed 
alſo MagnaCharta, which was confirmed ten different times in 
this reign. | 

After Edward had performed what he thought neceſſary for 
the public, he was pleaſed likewiſe to do ſomething for his 
tamily, by creating Lionel, his third ſon, duke of Clarence: 
John of Gant, his fourth fon, duke of Lancaſter : and the 
fifth, called Edmund, earl of Cambridge. In fine, after eſtab- 
liſhing the ſtaple of wool at Calais, he ſpent the reſt of the 
winter in entertainments and diverſions. He took a proercts 
into ſeveral counties, attended by the principal nobility, and 
the. French hoſtages, who partook of all the recreations which 
the people ſtrove to divert their ſovereign with. 

[1363] In the beginning of the year 1363, the prince of 
Wales departed for his government of Aquitaine. He refided 
at Bourdeaux, where he kept a royal court, beloved and reſ- 
pected by all his ſubjects, who were very happy in being 
governed by ſo great a prince. 

This year was remarkable for king John's return into Eng- 
land, where it is pretended he came to vield himſelf prifo- 
ner again, to atone for the fault committed by the duke of 
Anjou, his ſecond fon, in withdrawing from Calais without 
leave. At leaſt, this is the reaſon generally given of that ex- 
traordinary proceeding. Some add, he had a mind to confer 
in perſon with Edward about the cruſade, of which he was 
declared general by the pope. There are hiſtorians who have 
not {crupled to advance a much lefs noble motive of his re- 
turn, They pretend his paſſion for the countefs of Saliſbury 


was the real cauſe of his journey, to which other motives 


ſerved for pretence. But this is a romantic notion, withour 
any foundation". Whatever enquiry has been hitherto made, 
the real occaſion of this prince's return is ſtill a ſecret. That 
of love is the moſt unlikely; and that of repairing the fault 
of the duke of Anjou, though adopted by the generality ot 
hiſtorians, is, I think, groundleſs. To clear this matter, it 
will be necellary to relate ſome particulars which belong to 
the hiſtory, and which I have reſerved for this place, though 
they were tranſacted between the treaty of Bretigny, and the 
time I am now ſpeaking of. 

Among the thirty hoſtages in the hands of Edward, be- 
ſides the burghers of ſeveral cities, there were four princes of 
the blood; Philip, duke of Orleans, King | John's brother; 
Lewis, duke of Anjou; John, earl of Poictiers, afterwards 
duke of Berry; and the duke of Pourbon. Theſe four prin- 
ces, commonly ſtiled, The Lords of the Flower-de-Luce, 
being tired of England, ſought all poſſible means to return 
into their country. This however was no caſy thing, fince 
upon theſe tour hoſtages Edward chiefly relicd for the tull per- 
formance of the treaty of Bretigny, and particularly for the 
payment of king John's ranſom. Neverthelets, by their ſol— 
licitations, they agreed with him for their liberty, upon the 
following terms; I. That the king ſhould releaſe theſe tour 
princes, provided, that before the firit of November, the ter- 
ritory of Belville, and carldom of Gaure, were reſigned to 
him, with two hundred thouſand florins. II. That before 


the departure of the princes, certain lands in Poictou ſhould 


be given him for pledge. III. That in caſe the firſt article 
was not executed by the time agreed on, the lands given in 
pledge ſhould remain to the king for ever, and the tour prin- 
ces be obliged to ſurrender themſelves in hoſtage as before. 
There were ſome other articles, but of no uſe in clearing this 


n So he was prince of Wales, and of Aquitaine, duke of Cornwal, and earl 
of Cheſter and Kent; this laſt in right of his wife. 

o This parliament met at London, October 13, and granted the king 
twenty fix ſhillings and eight-pence on every ſack of wool for three years, 
beſides the former fublidy of wool tells, and ſkins. Cotton's Abridgm. 
p-. 92. 5 
? This ſtatute ordained only, that all pleadings and judgments in the 
courts of Weſtminſter, fliould for the future be in Engliſh, whereas before 
they were wont to be in French. As tor the other publict acts, ſuch as 
ſtatutes and the like, it does not appear they were writ in French till about 
the time of Edward I. 

It is likewiſe ſaid that the cuſtom of our kings, who upon Maundy Thurſ- 
day waſh, feed, and cloath as many poor as they are years old, had it's rite 
from this jubilee of king Edward. Pol. Virg. Lib. 19. 

r This is afſerted only by fir Richard Baker, and fore other moderns. 
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fact. John ratified the agreement, and the four hoſtages 
were conducted to Calais, where they continued upon their 
parole, till the execution of the firſt article. They had li- 
berty to go out of the town whenever they pleaſed, and even 
to ſtay away three days, provided they came and lodged 
within the walls on the fourth. It appears by Edward's let- 
ter to the prince of Wales, in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that the agreement was not executed, and thereby the 
princes deſpaired of recovering their liberty ſo ſoon*. The 
duke of Anjou, more impatient and leſs ſcrupulous than the 
reſt, took advantage of his permiſſion to go out of Calais, to 
make his eſcape, and returned no more. Four other leſs 
conſiderable hoſtages followed his example. This is the foun- 
dation of the aſſertion that king John came and ſurrendered 
himſelf priſoner at London, to repair the fault of the prince 
his ſon. But as nothing in the Collection of the Public Acts 
gives the leaſt hint, that this was the motive of his voyage, 
there is great reaſon to queſtion it. Befides, king John was 
not obliged to take ſuch a ſtep, even though all the hoſtages 
had made their eſcape; this whole engagement conſiſting only 
in ſending the ſame hoſtages, or others of the like quality in 
their room*. Now it is ſaid, that the duke of Anjou abſent- 
cd himſelf from his father's court, and conſequently it was 
caſy to ſend him back. In ſhort, if John returned to London 


as a priſoner, he would thereby have freed all the hoſtages, 


ſince they were detained only as ſecurity for the payment of 
his ranſom. All the reſt of the articles of the treaty of Bre- 
tigny were executed, except that relating to Gaure and Bel- 
ville, which required not ſo great ſecurity. And yet, during 
John's three month's ſtay in London, there was no talk of re- 
leaſing hoſtages. Froiflart, whoſe teſtimony is urged, docs 
not ſay, John ſurrendered himſelf priſoner again, but only 
that one of the motives of his voyage was to excule, and not 
to repair, the duke of Anjou's fault. Theſe are the hiſtori- 
an's own words: © I was then informed, and true it was, 
that king John purpoſed and defired to go and ſee king Ed- 
ward, his brother in England, and could not be diffuaded 
from his purpoſe, though he was ſufficiently adviſed to the 
contrary ; and being told by ſeveral barons and prelates, he 
was going to commit a great indiſcretion, he replied, he had 
found ſo much honour in the king of England and his ſons, 
that he did not queſtion their proving his true and faithful 
friends on all occaſions; and moreover, he had a mind to ex- 
cuſe the duke of Anjou his fon, who was returned into 


France.” Here is nothing importing, that John returned to 
England to yield himſelf a priſoner, and therefore it is plainly 


a groundleſs aſſertion. As for the third motive, namely, his 
defire to confer with Edward about the cruſade, it is much 
more probable. But after all, this is only a conjecture, which 
cgnnot be entirely relied on. 

When Edward heard, John was landed at Dover, he 
ſent his ſons with a great retinue of nobles, to receive him, 
and conduct him to London, where he paid him all the re- 
ſpect due to his rank and merit. The kings of Scotland and 
Cyprus, who were then in England, made his reception the 
more ſplendid. The former was come to pay Edward a viſit, 
and the latter to deſire his aid againſt the infidels. Upon fo 
uncommon an occaſion, Edward took a pleaſure in entertain- 
ing his illuftrious gueſts, with all poſhble magnificence, and 
with all the diverfions he could think of. The mayor of Lon- 


don made a ſplendid entertainment for the four kings, in the 


name of the city. The ſumptuouſneſs of fir Henry Picard, 
citizen and wine-merchant, ought not to be paſſed over in 
filence. He invited all the four kings, with their retinues, 


being executed. Rapin. 
t See article XVII. of the treaty of Bretigny. 
» Which ſtood over againſt St. Martin's church, at a place called the 
Vintry. Barnes, p. 637. | 
v Knighton ſays, that king John on his death-bed confeſſed to Edward, 
that he had confederates in London and elſewhere, who ſecretly collected 
the fineſt gold of the kingdom, made it into plates, and ſent it in barrels to 
France, with great quantities of bows and arrows, &c. and that he had un- 
juſtly withheld the crown of France from him, till the peace of Bretigny. 
For all which, upon his requeſt, Edward entirely forgave him, and cauſed 
the gold and arms to be ſeized, But this ſeems to be an improbable and 
malicious ſtory, inconfiſtent with the character of this prince, who was deem- 
ed one of the braveſt, and moſt liberal and fincere princes of his time, His 
body was carried into France, and buried at St. Denys. 
._* This battle was fought on September 29. King Edward made the pur- 
ſuivant at arms, who brought him the news of this victory, a herald by the 
name * Windſor, which title continues to this day. Froiſſart. I. i. c. 229. 
Tyrrel. 
7 When upon the delivery of the towns to the French king by the treaty 
of Bretiguy, the officers and ſoldiers were ordered to depart, ſome Engliſh, 
and many more Germans and Flemings, refuſed to obey thoſe orders ; and 
being reſolved to maintain themſelves by war, great numbers of common ſol- 
diers of all nations flocked to them, and increaſing to ſixteen thouſand men, 
ravaged France in a miſerable manner. At length dividing themſelves into two 
bodies, one part marched to Avignon, and by their ravages grew fo formid- 


able to the pope that ke had publithed a crujade againſt them; but that com- 


P. Daniel ſays, the dauphin hindered theſe articles of agreement from 
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to a feaſt at his own houſe”, where they were magnificent 
entertained. King John was lodged in the palace of the 8 
voy, as before, and treated at the king's expence. [13640 
About the middle of March, three months after his arrival 
London, he was ſeized with a diſtemper of which he dies he 
8th of April 1364, to Edward's great grief, who had a fe. 
gular eſteem for his virtue. There is aſcribed to this prince 
a ſaying, worthy to be had in eternal remembranc. . 
* Though faith and truth were baniſhed from the reſt of the 
world, they ought however, to be preſerved in the mouth of 
kings.“ It is pretended, this was ſaid on the occaſion of hi; 
returning into England ; but it may, with much more like. 
lihood, be aſcribed to his fincere performance of the treaty. of 
Bretigny, in ſpite of the obſtacles, thrown in his way by 
ſome of his counſellors v. Charles V. his ſucceflor, followeg 
not the ſame maxims. | : 
Edward's good fortune not only ſhed its influence on him. 
felt and his ſubjects, but alſo on his allies. This year, John 
de Montfort, his fon-in-law, won the famous battle of Avray 
againſt Charles de Blois his competitor, who was flain, 
This victory decided the quarrel between the two houſes, why 
were contending for the duchy of Bretagne, and produced the 
treaty of Guerande, whereby Bretagne was aſſigned to John 
de Montfort, who did homage for it to the king of France“ 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, who ſerved Charles de Blois, and 55 
came afterwards very famous, was taken in the battle by fir 
John Chandos, general of the Engliſh troops in Montfort'; 


ſervice. 


(1365 ] The Engliſh name was then famous in all parts of 


the world. Some gallant Engliſhmen who had attended Gur 
de Luſignan, king of Cyprus into the eaſt, performed won- 
ders, and returned loaded with honours and riches taken from 
the Infidels. At the ſame time, Thomas Hawkwood an Eng- 
liſghman, who departed from England a journeyman taylor 
taking afterwards to arms, fignalized himſelf in the Italian 
wars by his valour and conduct, which raiſed him to the high- 
eſt poſts. He gained ſuch honour and reputation for reftor- 
ing in thoſe parts military diſcipline, which was almoſt en- 
tirely loſt, that after his death the Florentines erected in their 
City, a black marble ſtatue, in memory of the ſervices he 
had done them?. John Chandos and Robert Knolles diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves likewiſe in a very fingular manner, in all 


Edward's wars with France. 'The fame of the Engliſh not 


only reached beyond the Alps, but flew alſo over the Pyre- 
nan mountains, as we ſhall ſee preſently ?. | 
| 1366] Edward's great acquiſitions in France made pope 


Urban VI. think the preſent juncture very proper, to demand | 


the tribute promiſed by king John Lackland to the Roman 
church, and of which there was thirty years arrears due. In 


this belief he requires the payment, but with ſo much haugh- ; 


tineſs, that he even nominated commiſſioners, to ſummon Ed- 
ward before him in caſe of refuſal. The king's great ſpirit 
not brooking ſuch haughty proceedings, he cauſed the pope's 
demand to be laid before the parliament, where it was declar- 
ed,“ The king of England, had not power to bring his realm 
in ſuch ſervitude, without the conſent of parliament : that, 


if neceſſity forced king John to ſuch a proceeding, his en. J 


gagement was null, as being contrary to his coronation oath.” 
This auguſt aſſembly, not content with ſo particular a dectli- 
on, came allo to this vigorous reſolution : * That if the pops 
ſhould attempt by any means whatever, to proſecute his un- 
juſt pretenſions, the nation ſhould with all their power oh- 


poſe him.” The firmneſs of the parliament cauſed the pops Y 


to deſiſt, and had not only a preſent effect, but prevented the 


ing to nothing, he engaged the marquiſs of Montferrat to hire theſe adver- 
turers, to athit him in his wars againſt the viſcount of Milan, The marquis 


accordingly treated with their captain fir John Hawkwood an Englithuvian, 2 
and agreeing with him, Hawkwood went with his men into Italy, to 8 


great joy of the French king. Hawkwood was a tanner's fon of Effex, and 


being bound apprentice to a taylor in London quitted his trade, and went ® 
ſoldier into France, where he was knighted for his valour, and going 19 WW 


Italy (as was faid) was fo much in favour with the duke of Milan, that he 

ave him his natural daughter in marriage. After the duke's death, be 
ſerved the common- wealth of Florence, and performed ſuch great activ! 
for them, that dying in their ſervice, they erected a monument for hum 


the cathedral of that city. The tranſlator ſerving as chaplain to fir Charles 3 
and being 
ted on the WM 
lour, IJ 


Wager, in the late expedition to Italy on Don Carlos's account, 
at Florence, took particular notice of this monument. He is pain 
wall of the church on horſeback in armour, the whole of a green c 
with theſe two lines under his horſe's feet. | 


Johannes acutus eques Britannicus, dux ſuæ ætatis 
Cautiſſimus, et rei militaris pertiſſimus, habitus eſt. 


And under neath at a little diſtance theſe words: 
Opus Pauli Uccelli. 


2 A parliament met this year at Weſtminſter, on Jan. 22, where 
cond ſtatute againſt proviſors was enacted. Rot. Parl. 38. Edw. 
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kings of England from being ever after troubled, upon that 
ſubſect. | 

Ne prince of Wales lived three years in Guienne without 
exerciſing his valour, and even without any proſpect of doing 
it a good while. On a ſudden he was drawn out of this ſtate 
of tranquility, by the ſolicitations of Peter king of Caſtile, 
firnamed the Cruel, who was lately expelled his dominions, 
Never did prince give his people greater cauſe of diſcontent. 
Cruel to exceſs, and of an unbounded avarice, he illegally 
put to death his great men, with the ſole view of confiſcating 
their eftates. He minded only gratifying his paſſions, with- 
out any regard to honour or conſcience. His barbarity was 
grown to that height, that he poiſoned Blanche de Bourbon 


his wife, ſiſter to the queen of France, to marry Maria de 


Padilla, whom he had long kept as his miſtreſs. Of his five 
paſtard-brothers, the eldeſt had lately been ſacrificed to his 
ſuſpicions, and the other four were in danger. Henry earl 
of Treſtamare, one of his brothers, ſeeing himſelf every mo- 
ment threatened with the ſame fate, rebelled againſt Peter, 
and engaged in his quarrel the king of Arragon, with the prin- 
cipal Caſtilian lords, who could no longer bear the tyranny of 
their ſovereign. His enterprize being at firſt unſucceſsful, he 
was repulſed by the tyrant, and forced to fly to the king of 
France, who promiſed him aid. Befides, his defire to re- 
venge the death of the queen his fiſter-in-law, Charles was 
glad to find employment for a great number of idle ſoldiers, 


who, fince the late peace, {warmed in France, and commit- 


ted great diſorders. With that view, he raiſed for Henry's 
aſiſtance an army, the command whereof he gave to John de 
Bourbon earl of Marche, the queen's couſin- german, and was 
pleaſed that du Gueſclin, whoſe ranſom he paid to Chandos, 
ſhould be of the expedition. | 

With theſe troops, and the aſſiſtance of the Caſtilians, 
Henry marched through Arragon into Caſtile, where the ty- 
rant ſaw himſelt immediately forſaken by all his nobles, ex- 
cept one fingle knight. This defection putting it out of his 

ower to withſtand his brother, he would have retired into 
Porrugal, but was denied entrance. In this diſtreſs, he choſe 
to go out of Spain through Bayonne, from whence he repair- 
ed to Bourdeaux, to 1mplore the aid and protection of the 
prince of Wales. If the young hero had reflected on the un- 
worthineſs of the prince, who deſired his aſſiſtance, he would 
doubtleſs have refuſed his requeſt: but conſidering only the 


honour of reſtoring a depoſed king, and perhaps weary of an 


unactive life, he undertook to replace him on the throne. To 
that end he levied an army ot thirty thouſand men, and 
marched at their head towards Spain, loaded with promiſes © 
from the Caſtilian, and big with expectation of gathering freſh 
laurels J. As he had no other way to enter Caſtile but through 
Navarre, he had taken care to ſecure a paſlage, by a treaty 
with the King of that country ©. So he marched without op- 
poſition to the frontiers of Caſtile, Henry, who was now 
crowned at Burgos, receiving advice of the march of the Eng- 
liſh prince, advanced towards Navarre with a powerful army, 
to oppole his paſſage. He might very poſſibly have executed 
his defign, confidering the ſuperiority of his forces, had he 
been ſo wiſe as to avoid a battle. This the prince of Wales 
was moſt apprehenſive of, and therefore to provoke him, ſent 
him a very inſulting defiance, which Henry could not forbear 
to accept. The two armies approaching each other, the bat- 
tle was fought near Nejara, a little town on the frontiers of 
Caſtile. As the fields of Creſſy and Poictiers had ſeen the 
prince of Wales perform wonders, that of Najara was like- 
wiſe witneſs of his heroic actions, which after a long ſtruggle 
made victory incline to his fide. The Spaniſh army reintorc- 
ed with a ſtrong body of French troops, was entirely routed. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, with the marſhal d'Endreghen, were 
taken priſoners. Henry having no refuge left in Caſtile, af- 
ter the loſs of his army, retired into Arragon, from whence 
he repaired to Languedoc, to implore the aid of the duke of 
Anjou the governor. 

Pcter was at firft ſo grateful, that preſently after the battle, 
he threw himſelf at the prince of Wales's feet, to thank him 
for reſtoring him to his kingdom. The prince of Wales lift- 


* Theſe were the other body of diſbanded ſoldiers mentioned in the note 
ore, who remained in France, and called themſelves the companions, 
wy routed the dukes of Orleans and Anjou, under the command of fir 
g cholas Dagworth, ſon of Thomas Dagworth, treacherouſly flain in Bre- 
Ene ſeveral years before. As they were moſtly Englith, the king of Eng- 
aud was defired to reſtrain them by his authority, who calling them home 
10 proclamation, they replied, as they held nothing in England of the king, 
W eee for him, nor any one elſe, would they leave their garriſons and 
ve hood, got with ſo much labour. Walſing. | 
Dr 5 engaged to pay fifty-ſix thouſand florins for the wages of his army, and 
FR is three daughters pledges for the money; he transferred alſo by his 
* the caſtles of Vermejo, Lequitio, Balbao, and Ordilales, with the 
1 _ of Biſcay, to prince Edward and his heirs for ever, wholly diſcharg- 
a 01 all lovereignty and reſort. Rymer's Feed. tom. vi. p. $12 521, 559. 
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ing him up, and holding him in his arms, ſaid, © It was to 
God alone he was indebted for the victory, and not to a prince 
who was only a weak inſtrument in his hand.” | 1368] The con- 
ſequence of this good ſucceſs, was the reſtoration of Peter to 
his throne. It was now time for that prince to think of per- 
forming his promiſes, and rewarding the brave ſoldiers, who 
had ventured their lives in his ſervice. But as he was no leſs 
perfidious than cruel, after long feeding them with hopes of 
proviſions and money, he repaid them with black in- 
gratitude, Want ſoon bred among the foldiers a mortality, 
which ſwept away great numbers, and the fear of loſing the 
reft obliged the prince, who ſaw himſelf baſely amuſed, to 
retire extremely diſſatisfied. He was even forced to ſell his 
plate, to provide for the more prefling occaſions. of his army, 
till he could entirely ſatisfy them. But this was not all the 
miſchief cauſed by this fatal expedition : during the prince's 
ſtay in Spain, he contracted a diſtemper of which he never 
recovered. 

Thus ended the enterprize of the prince of Wales; an en- 
terprize glorious indeed, if the ſucceſs only be conſidered, but 
not very honourable as to the cauſe he eſpouſed, fince it was 
ſolely to reſtore to the throne the baſeſt of princes. Heaven 
afterwards took care to revenge the Engliſh and Caſtilians. 
Du Gueſclin paying his ranſom, went and joined Henry again 
and both together endeavoured with the affiſtance of France, ta 
bring a freſh army into the field. As foon as they were ready, 
they re-entered Caſtile, and made fo great a progreſs, that 
they were ſoon in a condition to beſiege Toledo. Peter flying; 
to the relief of that city, was defeated, and forced to retire 


7 4 
to the caſtle of Montiel, where he was immediately inveſted, 


As he ſaw his caſe to be deſperate, he retolved to go to Du 


Gueſclin in his tent, imagining he would procure him tolera- 
ble conditions, or help him to make his eſcape. Unhappily 
for him, he found Henry his brother there. The two princes 
talling firſt to reproaches, and then to blows, Henry threw 
his brother to the ground, and ſtabbed him with his dagger. 
After that he cauſed himſelf to be once more acknowledged 
king of Caſtile, without any oppoſition. _ 

Edward III. has appeared hitherto on the theatre of the 


world, as one of the moſt glorious of princes. It he had 


finiſhed his courſe before the revolution 1 am going to ſpeak 
of, perhaps it would have been difficult to find an inſtance of 
a more fortunate reign. But his latter years will preſent us 
with a very different ſcene from thoſe we have ſeen. Fortune 
grew weary of favouring this monarch in his old age, after ca- 
reſſing him ſo much in his younger days. She robbed him be- 


fore his death of all his glorious conqueſts, which were pur- 


Chaſed ſo dearly, and theſe loſſes were attended with many 
other vexations. This is what remains to be confidered in the 
ſequel of this reign. 

Lionel duke of Clarence, Edward's third ſon, being con- 
tracted to Violante daughter of John Galcazo duke of Mi- 
lan f, went to conſummate his marriage, with a ſplendid reti— 
nue, and many young*noblemen who attended him to do him 
honour. For ſome time there was nothing but entertainments 
and diverſions, which were daily renewed in favour of a prince 
whoſe alliance was ſo honourable to the duke of Milan. Theſe 
diverſions, ſo laviſhly procured him, haſtened his end. Five 
months after his marriage, he died at Montferrar, in the thirty - 
ſecond year of his age. By his firſt marriage with the ſole 
heireſs of the carl of Ulſter in Ireland, he left a daughter cal- 
led Philippa, of whoſe poſterity I ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to ſpeak hercafter 8. | 

[1369] Edward's trouble for the loſs of his ſon, was quickly 
followed by another, of which he was no leſs ſenfible. The 
treaty of Bretigny was fo diſadvantageous to France, that 
Charles V. who had himſelf made it, probably conſented to 
it only with intention to break it the firſt opportunity. The 
French were no better diſpoſed. This quickly appeared in 
all the difficulties raiſed by them when the reſigned provinces 
came to be delivered to the king of England. King John 
was the only perſon that acted with fincerity ; and it was he, 
that by his own authority prevented theſe obſtacles from be- 
ing carried too far. Charles his ſon and ſucceffor, whom the 


d It muſt be obſerved that he had by private meſſengers drawn off the 
companions (now commanded by fir Hugh Calverly, and tit Robert Knolles) 
from the ſervice of Henry, and they were in his army to the number of 
twelve thouſand. Walſing. 

e And by engaging to pay him twenty thouſand livres. Froiſſart. 

f He had with her one hundred thouſand florins of gold, and the cities of 
Mondovi, Alba, Pompeia, Claraſchi, and Cunci, with their territories and 
appendences. Rymer's Feed, tom. vi. p. $47. 

28 He was buried at Paris, and afterwards brought over into England by 
Thomas Newhorn, Eſq. and others, and interred at Clare in Suffolk, in the 
convent church of the Auguſtin friars, near his firſt wife Elizabeth de Burgh. 
His young widow Violanta, was married to Otho Palcologus, marqiziis Ot 


Montferrat, ſtabbed afterwards by & holler, 
At 
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French firname the Wiſe, was not of ſo ſcrupulous a tem- 
He was no {ſooner on the throne, but he tried to evade 
what remained unexecuted of the treaty. He even neglected 
to do Edward juſtice upon the duke of Anjou's eſcape, nor 
delivered up the carldom of Gaure. The judgment upon the 
affair of Belville, referred to arbitrators, was delayed on ſeve— 


per. 


ral pretences. King John's ranſom was not paid; or if 


Charles paid any thing after his acceſſion to the crown, it 


was but a ſmall part in reſpect of what was yet due. 


Mean 


time Edward, who had ſtill in his hands the dukes of Berry 
and Orleans, and ſeveral other hoſtages, could not imagine, 
that Charles thought of renewing the war, and believed his 


inability to be the only cauſe of all theſe delays. 


Affairs pro- 


cceded thus flowly from the death of John, till his ſucceſſor 
was able to take juſt meaſures to accompliſh his deſigns. He 
ever pretcnded a willingneſs to complete the execution of the 
treaty ; and, under colour of paying his father's ranſom, to 
which he was bound, he heaped up money very liberally, ſup— 
plied by the fates, well knowing for what it was intended. 
With this ſupply he engaged ſeveral German princes in his 
intereſt ; and when he thought matters ripe, ſought a pretence 
to break with England. | | 

When Edward was meditating a war with France, he be- 
lieved it proper to attach to his ſervice the principal lords of 
Guienne, by ſeveral grants which he revoked immediately at- 
ter the peace. This proceeding ſo exaſperated theſe lords, that 
they wanted only a favourable opportunity to ſhow their re- 
ſentment. 
in vain, if Charles had not given them private intimation 


that they ſhould be ſupported. As ſoon as they were ſure of 


In all appearance, they would have long waited 


his protection, nothing was wanting but a pretence to com- 
plain ; and they were not long without having one, which to 
them ſeemed ſufficient to authorize them to throw off the 
The prince of Wales having laid upon Guienne a tax 
called feuage or chimney-money | in order to pay the arrears 
due to the troops levied for the Spaniſh war , inadvertently 
furniſhed his enemies with the defired occaſion to declare 
themſelves. 
minges, Perigord, and Carmaign, encouraging their vallals to 
complain of the new tax, received their complaints, brought 
them to the prince, and addreſſed him upon that ſubject. 
Their remonſtrances were ill received, both becauſe the prince 
was in want of money, and by reaſon of the haugghtineſs 
wherewith they were made. This was preciſely what the lords 
wanted. On pretence they could not have juſtice from their 
prince, they applied to the king of France, whom they ſup— 
poſed to be till ſovereign lord of Guienne, and prayed him to 
grant them letters of appeal to his parliament. Charles not 
thinking proper to declare himſelf yet, cheriſhed this diſpoſi- 
tion, and in the mean time kept them at Paris. 'The journey 
of the lords, and their long ſtay at the court of France, gave 
the princes of Wales ſome ſuſpicion. He writ letter after letter 
to the king his father to warn him that ſomething was con- 
triving at Paris againſt him ; but theſe warnings were to no 
purpoſe. The king and his council, imagining that the war- 
like prince, tired with an idle lite, ſought occaſion to renew 
the war, were regardleſs of his remonſtrances. 


maſk. 


The lord d' Albert, the carls of Armagnac, Co- 


— 


Whilſt Edward rclied on the fincerity of the French, his 
ſon's diſtemper daily growing more dangerous, turned at laſt 


to a real droply. 


The prince's ill ſtate of health, and the 


king his father's infirmity, haſtened the reſolutions of the 
king of France. As he ſaw there could not be a more favour- 
able juncture to execute his defigns, he granted the Gaſcon 
lords the letters of appeal they required ; pretending, notwith- 
ſtanding his oaths, and all his father's reſignations and renun- 
ciations, that he was {till ſovereign of Guienne. He built his 
pretenſions upon Edward's not having ſent his renunciation 
to the crown of France, purſuant to the treaty of Bretigny. 
But that renunciation being only a conſequence of the full 
performance of the treaty, Edward did not think himſelf, as 
indeed he was not, bound to make it, till the whole was exc- 


cuted. However, he had abſolutely quitted the title of king of 
France*; a clear evidence that he had no ill intentions. 


Be- 


ſides, Charles himſelf had not been more punctual to renounce 
the provinces yielded to England by the treaty of Bretigny. 


Theſe reciprocal renunciations were conſidered as the ſeal of 
the treaty, after the two Kings ſhould be ſatisfied concerning 
the execution. 


However that be, Charles uſed that pretence 


to ſummon the prince. of Wales before the court of peers, to 
anſwer for his pretended tyranny upon the people of thoſe 


province 


8 k. 


The prince's high ſpirit not ſuffering him to 


bear this affront without ſhowing his reſentment, he replied, 


h At one livre a chimney, this tax would have amounted to twelve hun- 


dred thouſand livres a year, Froiflart, This tax was laid on by the conſent 
of the eſtates of Guienne aſſembled in parliament ; and was to laſt only five 
years, Ibid, 


ed to diſpute ; he pretended moreover that the treaty of Hie. 


he would not fail to appear, but it ſhould be at the head 9 
ſixty thouſand men. Mean while Charles was amuſing Fa 
ward, by expoſtulating with him, as if he was defiroys che 
affair ſhould be put in negotiation, Edward anſwered 1,. 
giving words for words, not imagining they really defieneq 
to dilpute his ſovereignty of Guienne, 1o clearly ſettled in the 
treaty of Bretigny, and much leſs that France was able 10 
renew the war. But he prepoſterouſly flattered himſelf. 


was not the ſovereignty of Guienne only that Charles deßgn. 


* 


tigny was void, becauſe Edward had not prevented certan 
plunderers! that came out of his dominions from entering 
France, and becauſe he had not evacuated all the towns th.“ 
were to be reſtored. On theſe pretences he ordered wa; ry 
be proclaimed by a footman, becauſe the prince of Wales had 
ſeized thoſe that brought him the ſummons. Shortly after 
he publiſhed an edict confiſcating all the lands held by the 
Engliſh in France, and annexed them to the crown. 0 

The praiſes beſtowed on this prince by the French writer; 
for ſo wiſely making uſe of the junEtures that offered to c. 
cover his dominions, deſerve ſome reflection. It is true, he 
acted with prudence, if fincerity and honeſty are to go for 
nothing. The ſucceſs his conduct was crowned with, frecd 
France for a time from her unfortunate ſtate. But if we con. 
ſider it cloſely, this prudence is real perfidiouſneſs. For even 
ſuppoſing Edward had not executed any one article of the 
treaty, his non-performance did not give Charles a right 10 
proclaim war againſt him. The king his father and himſelk 
had expreſly renounced, with an oath, all violent method; 
in caſe of non-execution. Beſides, he had not himſelf ber— 
formed all the articles of the treaty; ſo that all he could res. 
ſonably demand was a compenſation. But it was an open re- 
nouncing of good faith, to annul the whole treaty, on pre. 
tence that ſome articles remained till to be performed by Eng- 
land, when he himſelf left ſeveral unexecuted. Moreover, h:; 


pretences of a rupture were ſo frivolous, that the French 


hiſtorians *not being able to relate them preciſely, confine 
themſelves to generals, without mentioning particulars. The 
moſt plauſible pretence alledged by Froiffart, is this,“ The 
prince of Wales not having wherewithal to pay the troops 
lately returned from Spain, ſix thouſand men diſbanding 
themſelves, and afterwards joining again, committed creat 
ravages in Guienne. The prince defiring them to depart 
his dominions, they threw themſelves into the neighbour 


ing provinces of France, and plundered them unpuniſhed, 


the French not being able to hinder them.” Suppoſing Froil- 
fart relates the truth, it was not now practicable for the prince 
of Wales to go into France and quell theſe roving plunder- 
ers, Who had entered that kingdom. It appears however, 
he did all that lay in his power, ſince he impoled on his duke- 
dom the feuage- tax, in order to pay his troops. But Charles 
made this very tax a pretence for a rupture, whence it is evi- 
dent he only ſought an occafion of quarrel. 'The ſame hiſto- 
rian ſays further, that Charles ordering the treaty of Bretigny 
to be examined in his council, the chief debate ran upon the 
article, whereby the two kings renounced all violent methods 
in caſe of non- execution. He adds, he was adviſed upon that 
foundation to proceed to a rupture, becauſe Edward never 
ceaſed to make war upon France. But he does not ſay, how 


or where, neither mentions any particulars. However, from 


what that author relates, it is very eaſy to infer, that before 
the treaty was examined, Charles had reſolved upon war, and 
that the examination was only made to find ſome pretence. 
Mezerai ſays, the occaſion of the rupture was, Edward's not 
withdrawing all his troops out of the kingdom; but does n0' 
name any one place where theſe troops remained. Thus 
it is manifeſt, the French authors were at a loſs what to al- 
ledge. | | | 

From what has been ſaid, it may be eaſily concluded, that 
Charles's wiſdom was not a very ſcrupulous virtue ; whether 
he ſigned the treaty with an intention to break it, or formed 
not that defign till a favourable opportunity offered. It 1s there. 
tore the effect, and not the cauſe, which made this prince + 
conduct to be ſo much admired. Had he been as unſuccctsful 
as he was fortunate, he would again have thrown France into 
a gulph of miſery, and thereby juſtly incurred the blam* ol 
the whole world, and, doubtleſs, of thoſe very writers who 
have given him ſo great commendations. 

Before I enter upon the particulars of this ſecond War, 
will be neceſſary to conſider, how matters ſtood between the 
two crowns, at the time of the rupture. The French co” 
plained, Edward had not ceaſed to make war againſt France, 


it 


| - 
And ceaſed to quarter the arms of France with thoſe of England. 
* This citation is dated at Paris. Jan. 2 5. Froiſſart. 
The companions mentioned in a foregoing note, and which wet 
away by prince Edward ſome time after his return from Spain. 
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nor withdrawn all his troops out of the kingdom, purſuant to 
his engagements, But theſe are general complaints, contain- 
ing no particular fact. Beſides, it is not very likely, that Ed- 
ward, to whom this treaty was ſo advantageous, would have 
furniſhed France with a pretence to break it. The treaty it- 


ſelf ſhows, the Engliſh monarch's engagements were incon- 


ſiderable, in reſpect of the advantages he reaped by it. This 

ives occaſion to preſume, that being a prince of great abili- 
res, as all muſt own, he could not be ſo unwiſe as to raiſe 
any obſtacles himſelf againſt the execution of fo advantageous 
a treaty. As for the pretended injury done the Gaſcons by 
the prince of Wales, it is evident from the treaty, that Charles 
had no right to interpoſe. ; 

It was not the ſame with reſpe& to the Ehgliſh, whoſe 
complaints appear much more juſt. It 1s true, king John, 
whole fincerity can never be too much commended, perform- 
ed the treaty to the utmoſt of his power. He was no ſooner 
returned into his dominions, but he ratified every article ſe- 
parately, by particular acts. Then, not content with the 
{wearing himſelf to the obſervance thereof, he obliged the 
dauphin his ſon, who was to ſucceed him, to take the ſame 
oath. So, all defects in his engagements, by reaſon of his 
captivity, were removed by his ratifications, when at full 
liberty in his own territories, Performance was {till a more 
authentic confirmation than promiſes or oaths. He put Ed- 
ward in poſſeſſion of the lands reſigned by the treaty, with- 
out any reſerve, and particularly thoſe held of Guienne, It 
he had not meant to give up the ſovereignty with the lands, 
it is not credible that he and the prince his fon, ſhould make 
no exception of that ſovereignty, either in the treaty itſelf, 
or in any of the ratifications of each particular article. At 
leaſt they would not have neglected to make a proteſtation, 
when Edward erected Guienne into a principality, and in- 
veſted the prince his ſon, without the participation of France. 
Indeed, there was a diſpute between the two kings concern- 
ing two inconſiderable territories, but not to quarrel for ſuch 
a trifle, the matter was put to arbitration. As for the ran- 
ſom, king John's inability was the ſole cauſe of his not pay- 
ing it at the time appointed. Edward was fo well ſatisfied of 
that prince's fincerity, that he made no ſcruple to prolong the 
time of payment, in order to give him ſome reſpite. 'This 
moderation was the reaſon why at the time of king John's 
death, there remained till to pay two hundred thouſand crowns 
of the firſt million. Moreover, in expectation that John, 
or the dauphin his ſon, would pay him in time, Edward was 
not ſo ſtrict with regard to the hoſtages as he ſhould have 
been. I have obſerved he readily conſented, that prince Phi- 
lip, afterwards duke of Burgundy, ſhould be one of the ten 
to be releaſed by the XVIIth article of the treaty, though it 
was in his power to give one of leſs diſtinction. All the reſt 
had in England all the liberty they could reaſonably defire. 
The Collection of the Public Acts 1s full of licences granted 


them, to go and take care of their private affairs in France. 


The duke of Anjou, the earls of Grandpre and Brenne, the 
lords of Clare and Derval abuſed that favour, and all Ed- 
' ward's inſtances could not procure him the leaſt ſatisfaction 
upon that article. | 

The duke of Orleans, by the grant of certain lands to 
Thomas of Woodſtock, the king's ſon, procured his own with 
the freedom of Audreſel one of the priſoners. | 

The duke of Bourbon having opportunity to do the king 
ſome ſervice with the pope, was {et at liberty, on payment 
only of twelve thouſand crowns, given by the prince of Wales 
to the perſon that took him at Poitiers. | 

The affair of Belville being put to arbitration, Edward re- 


lying on the fincerity of the French, and the juſtice of his 


cauſe, made no ſcruple to enter into an exgagement to which 
he was not obliged. He was pleaſed, even after the duke of 
Anjou's eſcape, to promiſe to releaſe the duke of Berry, and 


the earl of Alenſon, in caſe the point was decided in favour 


ot France. He even carried his generoſity ſo far, as to give 
tncſe two princes leave to return home, contenting himſelf 


This parliament met at Weſtminſter, May 27, and granted the king for 
ire years of denizens for every ſack of wool, forty-three ſhillings and 
lour-pence ; of every twenty dozen of tells, forty-three ſhillings and four- 
Pence; and for every laſt of ſkins, four pounds. Of aliens, for every ſack of 
vol, fifty-three ſhillings and fourpence ; and of every twenty dozen of fells, 
ilty-three ſhillings and four-pence ; and of every laſt of ſkins, five pounds 
x ſhillings and eight-pence, over the old cuſtom Cotton's Abridg. This 
Prlament was fitting, when the French valet came to London, and declared 
war againſt England, See Barnes, p. 739. Froiſ. c. 246. 
his year the king ſet forth an order for the arming of all clergymen. 
it of it runs thus: “ The king commands and requires all the prelates 
embled in parliament, that in regard of the great danger and damage 
nch may happen to the realm and church of England by reaſon of this 
oy in caſe the enemy ſhould invade the kingdom, that they will appear 

cmſelves in the defence of the realm, and cauſe their tenants, dependants, 
monks, pariogs, vicars, &c, to be prepared for the field in a military man- 
= and be ready to encounter the force, and diſappoint the malice of his 


enemies.“ All which the prelates in parliament engaged to perform. Rot. 


407 
with taking their word, that if the affair was determined in 
his favour by the arbitrators, they would come back to 
England and remain in hoſtage, only till he was in poſſeſſion 
of the territory in diſpute. Theſe two princes embraced his 
generoſity, and returned to France. Mean while, the affair 
was left undecided, and the hoſtages thought no more of re- 
turning, 


The earl of St. Pol obtained his liberty; upon leaving his 
two ſons in his room. 

Charles d'Artois made his eſcape without taking leave. 

The lords of Luxemburg, Eſtampes and Hengeſt, died in 
England, and Charles ſent not other hoſtages in their room, 
though he was often required. | | 
| The earl of Harcourt had leave for a certain time, and re- 
turned to more. 

Guy de Blois did the fame thing; but agreed afterwards 
with Edward, by giving him Soiflons. f 

Montmorency, Boucherche and Mulevrier, had leave to go 
to France, but took care never to return; It is likely, how- 
ever, they gave the king ſome ſatisfaction, ſince we do not 
find any complaint againſt them in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, from whence I have taken theſe particulars. 

As for the other hoſtages of leſs note, and the burgeſſes of 
the towns, whereof Toulouſe neglected to ſend any, Edward 


generouſly gave ſome their freedom, and the reſt compound- 


cd for their ranſoins, or died in England: 

As for king John's ranſom, their {till remained unpaid near 
two millions. It is true, Edward received of Charles, at ſe— 
veral times, about three hundred thouſand crowns, which, 
added to what was paid by the king his father, amounted to 
littie more than the firſt million, which was due ſeven or eight 
months before. 

It appears then, that Edward was the only perſon wronged, 
and yet Charles pretended the treaty of Bretigny was void, 
by the non- performance of ſome articles on the part of Eng- 
land; articles, which no hiſtorian has diſtinctly mentioned. 
Upon this foundation he aſſerted, that France, reſtored to her 


ancient right, might juſtly confiſcate the provinces reſigned 


to England. After theſe remarks, which ſeemed neceſſary 
for clearing this fact, it is time to reſume the thread of the 
hiſtory, 

Edward was extremely ſurprized to find that Charles, who 
palled not for a warrior, ſhould dare to cope with a prince 
that had gained ſo many battles. He was {ſtil} more aſtoniſh- 
ed, when he heard that the earldom of Ponthieu was ſeized, 
and the principal cities of Guienne were in arms againſt him. 
He ſummoned a parliament, which granted him large aids to 
maintain ſo neceffary a war, wherein he was unwillingly 
engaged m. By the advice of the parliament, he re- aſſumed 
the title of King of France, which he had relinquiſhed fince 
the peace”. After obtaining this ſupply from his ſubjects, 
and a poſitive promiſe to ſupport him as long as the war 
ſhould laſt, his firſt care was to ſend troops to the prince of 
Wales, to recover the cities of Guienne. Then he diſpatched 
the duke of Lancaſter, his fourth ſon, to Calais, with a pow- 


erful army. But the duke's progreſs ended only in ravaging 


the open country, without making any conqueſt. 

The renewal of the war was not the only thing that diſ- 
turbed Edward's repoſe this year, The loſs of his queen was 
to him a very great increaſe of affliction. He had lived with 
her forty years in perfect union, and had by her twelve chil- 
dren. The good queen was likewiſe extremely lamented by 
the people, who had always found her ready to relieve thenz 
in their neceſſities. The poor eſpecially were great loſers by 
her death. | 


[1370] The war was continued in France to the advaritage 
of England, under the conduct of Chandos, who commanded 
in Saintonge and Poictou, and maintained his maſter's affairs 
in thoſe parts in a flouriſhing condition. But this brave ge- 
neral being flain at length in a battle?, they began to decline 
in theſe two provinces 4, 


Guienne was in no better ſtate. The prince of Wales, 


in Tur. Lond. in 43 Edward III. Rymer, tom. vi. p. 631, _ 

o She died on the 15th of Auguſt, 1369, having been married two and 
forty years, and was buried in the chapel of the kings in Weitminſter-Abbey, 
under a fair tomb of black touchitone, with her portraiture thereon of ala- 
baſter. About her monument were placed the figures, and now remain the 
ſhields of arms carved and painted of thirty illuſtrious perſons. Among 
other works of charity, ſhe contributed largely towards the building and en- 
dowing of Queen's College in Oxford, founded in 1340, by Robert Egleſ- 
field, her chaplain and confeſſor. 

? In a ſmall rencounter he received a wound in the head, of which he died 
two days after. Froiſſart, I. i. c. 264. About that time Sir Robert Knolles 
was ſent with an army into France, and waſted that kingdom from Calais to 
Paris, Walſingh, Rymer's Feed. tom. vi. p. 653. 

4 In the beginning of this year, the king was in fo great want of money, 
notwithſtanding the large aids granted him by his parliaments, that he bor- 
rowed great ſums of money from merchants and perſons of eſtate, Walſing. 
p. 184, Rymei's Fœd. tom. p. 655. 
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Guicnne was in no better ſtate. The prince of Wales, who, 
becauſe of his illneſs, could do little more than give directi- 
ons, ſaw himſelf extremely weakened by the revolt of the 
chief towns depending on his principality of Aquitain. Li- 
moges, a city of great importance, was ſurprized by the 
French, or rather deſired to change maſters. The diſloyalty 
of the inhabitants ſo inſenſed the prince, that he reſolved to 
make them an example. To that end, having received a ſup- 
ply of troops, brought him by the duke of Lancaſter and the 
carl of Cambridge, he beſieged the town, took it by ſtorm, 
and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. De 

This was the laſt warlike exploit of that great prince, 
whoſe diſtemper obliged him to be carried ina litter. Atlaſt, 
finding himſelf utterly unable to act, he reſolved to return 
into England. [1371] He had ſtill ſome ſmall hopes that his 
native air would reſtore him to his health. After reſigning to 
the king his principality of Aquitain, which he could no 
longer govern, he departed, leaving the command of the ar- 
my to the duke of Lancaſter. Betore his departure, he had 
the vexation to ſee Edward his eldeſt fon die, in the ſeventh 
year of his age. He was a prince of great hopes, and ſeem- 
ed much more like his father and grandfather, than his youn- 
ger brother Richard, who ſucceeded them. The prince of 
Wales took his fon Richard with him, in order to have him 
cducated in England. | | 

David king of Scotland died the laſt year, leaving his 
crown to Robert Stuart his nephew, fon of his eldeſt fiſter 
Robert was no ſooner on the throne, but he made an alliance 
offenſive and defenſive with France againſt England. But the 
league was kept ſecret, Charles not having then any need of 
his aid, which doubtleſs he reſerved for a more urgent occa- 
ſion. 

The departure of the prince of Wales entirely ruined the 
affairs of the Engliſh in Guienne. The duke of Lancaſter 
and the carl of Cambridge, perceiving that with ſo few troops 
they could not hope to reduce the revolted towns, or effectu- 
ally withſtand the French, reſolved to return into England to 
ſollicit freſh ſupplies. Before they departed, they married the 
two daughters of Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, expelled 
and flain by Henry his baſtard-brother. [1342] The duke 
of Lancaſter eſpouſing Conſtantia the eldeſt, immediately aſ- 
ſumed the title of king of Caſtile and Leon, thereby ſhowing, 
he deſigned to proſecute his wife's right. This proceeding 
obliged Henry to unite more cloſely with France. As it was 
his intereſt to help as much as poſſible to humble England, 
he reſolved to aſſiſt Charles with all his forces. 

About this time the Flemings, who had declared for France, 
were defeated at ſea by the carl of Hereford, who took fix 
and twenty of their ſhips. | 

But this could not balance the advantages gained by Du 
Gucſclin upon England in Gutenne, and the neighbouring 
provinces. This brave general, whom Charles had drawn 
from the king of Caſtile's ſervice, to make him conſtable of 
France, beat the Engliſh every where. After .driving them 
out of Limofin, Perigord, and Rovergne, he carried his pro- 
greſs ſo far, that he found himſelf able to march into Sain- 
tonge, and at length to lay ſiege to Rochelle, with the aſ- 
fiſtance of a fleet ſent by the king of Caſtile, to block up the 
town by fea. When Edward received the news, he ſpeedily 
ſent the carl of Pembroke with forty ſhips to throw ſuccours 
into the town. This precaution ſeemed ſufficient to ſave Ro- 
chelle; but for ſome time nothing had proſpered with the 
Engliſh, The earl of Pembrok * being about to ſail into the 
port, met the Spaniſh fleet, commanded by admiral Boccane- 
gra, a Genoeſe, who fiercely attacked him. The fight laſted 
two days, and ended at length in the entire defeat of the Eng- 


Pedro king of Caſtile, when he came to implore the aſſiſtance of prince 
Edward, brought tro young daughters with him, who were left as pledges 
tor their father's performance of the conditions agreed on between him and 
that prince, which their father taking no care to perform, and being killed 
not long atter, the young ladies were left upon prince Edward's hands, 
When they came to women's eſtate, the duke of Lancaſter was adviſed to 
marry the eldett, being deemed the true heireſs to the crown of Caſtile, and 
the cart of Cambridge married Iſabella the youngeſt. 

» Who was appointed the king's lieutenant in Guienne: and at the ſame 
time the duke of Lancaſter was ordered to invade France by the fide of Pi- 
cardy, with a large army. Froiſſart. Rymer, tom vii. p. 7, 13. 

This defeat happened in June 23, There was in one of the ſhips taken 
by the enemy, twenty thouſand marks in ready money to pay the army. 
Froiſſart. Walſing. 

Ihe conditions were: that their caſtle, which commanded the town, 
ſhould be raized ; and that they ſhould have a mint allowed them. They 
alſo obtained a charter of their privileges and liberties, in as ample manner 
as they deſired. Ibid. c. 302, | 

And gathered a lat ge army together, about three thouſand lances, and 
ten thouſand archers, by ſummoning all men to come ready armed to Sand- 
wich, and other parts. Froiſſart. | | 

« He failed from Sandwich the 31it of Auguſt, or beginning of Septem- 
ber, with his fon the Black Prince, who was now pretty well recovered ; but 
Was. forced to return to England, in the beginning of October, See Ry- 
mer, tom. vi. 


liſh fleet*, the admiral and many officers being taken and fen. 
bound into Spain. This loſs completed the ruin of = 
Engliſh affairs. Rochelle however might have till held our 
had it not been for the treachery of the mayor. This m46;; 
trate, who held intelligence with the beſiegers, found ts 
to cauſe the garriſon to be drawn out of the citadel, under 
colour of a muſter, and by means of a forged order of 15 
king, which Manſel the governor, not being able to Wy 
took for real. When the garriſon was come out, the mayor 
ſhut the gates, and would not ſuffer them to re- enter. Where. 
upon the town capitulated, and obtained ſuch advanta. 
geous terms, that ſhe rather became free than changed ſo. 
Vereign. «4's 
The loſs of Rochelle alarming Edward's - adherents jn er 
thoſe parts, Du Gueſclin improved his advantages. He march. 8 
ed into Poictou, where he took ſeveral towns, and at len 5 
formed the ſiege of Thouars, where the principal lords 0 | 
the country were retired. The ſiege was ſo vigorouſly car > 
ried on, that. the beſieged were at laſt forced to capitulate . fo 
and promiſe to return to the obedience of France, if the king i x 
of England, or one of his ſons, did not come before Michael: 2 2 
maſs, with an army ſtrong enough to give battle. Such ca. 1550 | 
pitulations were very common m thoſe days, when good faith l * . ; 
was more eſteemed than at preſent. Accordingly, they are gien 
no longer practiſed. The loſs of Thouras was of too great : +1 
conſequence to leave that place un-relieved, eſpecially as the 5 
king's honour was concerned. Edward's extreme deſire 90 dne, 
ſave the town, and with it the reſt of Poictou, cauſed him Th 8 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours. In a very ſhort time he at. a : 
ſembled a fleet of four hundred fail *, with which he would ” 4 
have gone in perſon to raiſe the ſiege x. But the winds con. y ri . 
ſtantly refuſing to favour him, all his endeavours proved fru. f be 
leſs. He was ſix weeks at ſea, without being able to reach f 2 
Poictou. At laſt he was forced to return to England after | 4 15 
great fatigues and a vaſt expence, which almoſt drained his 0 
treaſury. He was ſcarce come to London when he heard the 
French was maſters of all Poictou ?, 7 Bret 
Edward's affairs proſpered little better in Bretagne, thous! I} 11 he 
the duke his ſon-in-law did his utmoſt to promote them, ke \ 118 
people were weary of war, and were troubled to ſee, that folc- | aeg 
ly for the intereſt of the Engliſh, they were going to be plung- 
ed again into their late calamities. On the other hand, the 
lords of Bretagne, bribed by French penſions, oppoſed their 
prince's deſigns, and treated as enemies the troops ſent thither 
by Edward to ſupport the war. In this ſituation the duke, 
whoſe heart was entirely Engliſh, had it not in his power to 
ſerve the king his father-in-law as he wiſhed, or to perform 
his late treaty. Thus embarrafled, he reſolved to go himſelf 
into England, and ſollicit a ſupply capable of procuring him 
greater authority 1n his own dominions. Edward was very 
ſenſible of the importance of the demand, but could not do 
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every thing *. He was obliged therefore to ſend back th: by the 1 
duke of Bretagne with fair promiſes only, whilſt he turned a! The res 
his thoughts to reſtore the affairs of Guienne, which touched of 
him more nearly *. ade 

[1374] Purſuant to his reſolution to make a powerful ef, vithour 


fort in Gaſcogne, he aſſembled an army of thirty thouſand 


| f | ; the conc 
men, the command whereof was given to the duke of Lan- 


Inſtrum: 


caſter his ſon, ſtiled in England, king of Caſtile. The duke lution 

landing at Calais, traverſed all France without oppoſition, and | The | 
came to Bourdeaux, From thence he advanced into upper loſſes. 1 
Cuienne, with deſign to expel the duke of Anjou, who had | himſelf 
taken ſeveral towns. He offered him battle, which che which 1 
French prince accepted. The time and place were appo!n!- | with Al 
ed; but the two generals receiving advice of a truce conciuu- | him, th 
ed between the two crowns, both retired b. | 1 great a 


conſume 


This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, November 3, and the iti at univ 


zens and Burgeltes granted for the fate conveying of their ſhips and gooch, 
a cuſtom of two ſhillings upon every ton of wine, coming in or exported out | 


of the kingdom, and fix-pence in the pound of all their goods and merchan- Of wools f 
diſe for one year. Walling. p. 184. This year alſo, Jan. 15, died the lord Years ther 
Walter Manny, and was buried in the-Charter-houſe, which he had founc- 47 Ediv, | 
ed. Ann his only daughter and heir, was married to John de Haſtings cat The 


of Pembroke. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 8 The 10th of the ſame mouth earl of M. 


died Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Eſſex, Hereford, and Northampton, co" bannerets 
{table of England, the tenth of that name, and laſt maje of that noble family. | burer of Y 
He left behind him only two daughters, Eleanor, afterwards married to dhe y 
Thomas of Woodſtock, king Edward's youngeſt ſon; and Mary to Hemy grant to h 
earl of Derby, who became king, by the name of Henry IV. IId. vol. Vooditoe 
p. 187, | | 5 m. vii 
In the year 1375, having obtained an aid from king Edward, he ſailed Ward's att, 
in the beginning of the ſpring, from England, with three thouſand archers r two re 


and two thouſand men at arms, and recovered ſeveral of his towns and cr X*auſe fo 
tles. Froiſ. Walſing. | h Wards, 

This year, on the 2oth of March, fir John Devreux marched from ., She u 
Niort, with a conſiderable army to reliève Siveray, then beſieged by the Gr With 
French, but was entirely deteated. Froiſ. ; This [ 
A parliament met this year at Weſtminſter, November 1, which grit” He di 
ed the king two ſifteenths, to be paid in two years; and alſo of every ten o be buri 
ty ſhillings of merchandiſe coming into the realm, or going out, ſix-pe*© ve is er 


tor two years, except of wools, ſkins, and wool-fells, And alſo the fab, : 2 
i cop 


Ls 
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[137 5] Some time ſince, at the preſſing inſtance of the 
ope, the two kings had ſent plenipotentiaries © to Burges, 
where the fore- mentioned truce was concluded, to negociate 

eace. But the pretenſions of the two monarchs being too 
oppoſite for a peace to be ſo cafily made, their negociation 
ended only in a prolongation of the truce to April 1377. As 
ſoon as the truce was figned, the duke of Lancaſter led 
back his troops into England. | 

[1376] Though the conſequences of the laſt war were no 
leſs confiderable than thoſe of the former, ſince France reco- 
rered in this whatever ſhe loſt in the other, yet the particu- 
Jars are very far from being ſo entertaining. In the firſt, Ed- 
ward's conquelt were rendered illuſtrious by a naval engage- 
ment, where the king commanded in perſon. The battle of 
Creſſy, where all the nobles of both kingdoms fought in the 
preſence of the two Kings, and gained by a prince of ſixteen 
years old, is one of the moſt intereſting ſcenes in hiſtory. 
The conqueſt of Calais, in the fight of an hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, is no leſs capable of affecting the reader. The 
victory of Poictiers, obtained by an army of twelve thouſand 
againſt fixty thouſand, and the taking of king John, are events 
which command our admiration, and quicken our attention. 
In a word, the firſt war was ended by the moſt important and 
ſolemn treaty ever made between the two crowns. In the ſe- 
cond, there was not one general action: the two kings, con- 
enting themſelves with direCting their affairs in the cabinet, 
never appeared at the head of their armies. As for the ſieges, 
excepting thoſe of Limoges and Rochelle, there was ſcarce 
one worth mentioning. The towns loſt by the Engliſh, were 
taken or ſurprized with a wonderful rapidity : ſome even ſur- 
rendered before the enemy's approach. The loſſes therefore 
of the Engliſh were a real defeat, which affords but few par- 


ticulars proper to ſatisfy the reader's curiofity. For this rea- 


{on I have. not infiſted upon a detail, which muſt have been 
tedious. It ſuffices to obſerve, that at the time of the laſt 
treaty, England had loſt whatever was acquired by the treaty 
of Bretigny, except Calais alone. So true is it, that acqui- 
fitions gained by force of arms, ought not to be relied on, as 
has been, and 1s daily confirmed by numberleſs inſtances. 
Sooner or later, a ſuperior force finds means to wreſt them 
from the conqueror or his children. Thus France loſt in the 
reign of John, what was conquered upon the Englith by Phi- 
lip Auguſtus and St. Lewis; and thus Edward III. loſt the 
conqueſts made by himſelf in France. We ſhall ſee in the 
courſe of the hiſtory, that one of Edward's ſucceſſors amply 


retrieved all theſe loſſes; and the French in their turn, re- 


covered quickly after whatever had been taken by that prince. 
Such examples, frequently occurring in hiſtory, ought to 
| teach princes to moderate their ambition; but few are ſo wiſe 
25 to profit by them, if we enquire into the natural cauſes of 


by the treaty of Bretigny, they will. appear very obvious. 
The revolt of the Gaſcons, the prince of Wales's diſtemper, 
Edward's old age, his too credulous reliance on the king of 
France's fincerity, the prudence of Charles the Wiſe, who, 
without ſtirring from the cabinet, managed the whole war, 
the conduct and bravery of Bertrand du Gueſclin, where the 


nſiruments in the hand of providence to produce that revo- 
lution, | 


loſſes, by the tranquility enjoyed by the truce. The king 
himſelf appeared to lay aſide his martial inclinations, for others 
which ſullied his reputation. In his old age he fell in love 
with Alice Pierce dl. His paſſion had ſuch an aſcendant over 
him, that it made him guilty of weakneſſes unbecoming ſo 
| great a prince. The money raiſed for the war, was quickly 

conlumed by this greedy ſhe- favourite. From thence followed 
a univerſal diſcontent throughout the kingdom. Wholly 


 wools for two years, upon condition, that if the wars ceaſed within two 
cars then the latter payments of all their grants ſhould ceaſe, Rot. Parl. 
4 Edw. III. N. 4, 5. Cotton's Abridg. p. 116. Wall. p. 189. 

* The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were Simon biſhop of London, Edmund 
car of Marche; Richard de Stafford, and Roger de Beauchamp, knights 
"mncrets; Simon de Melton, doctor of laws, and John de Banketre, trea- 
wer of Vork. Rymer's Fœd. tom. vi. p. 760. | 
dhe was one of the ladies of the bed-chamber to queen Philippa. In a 

aut to her of ſome jewels belonging to queen Philippa deceaſed, dated at 
Woodſtock, Auguſt the 8th, 1373, ſhe is called Perrers. Rymer's Feed. 
em. vii, p. 28. This is the only record in the Fœdera, which proves Ed- 
Ward s attection for this lady; a thing Mr, Barnes will by no means allow, 
do reaſons, becauſe Edward was ſo chaſte in the flower of his age, and 


re lo noble a baron as the lord William Windſor married her after- 
Wards, 


She was accuſed of coming into the courts of juſtice, ſitting on the 
lerch wich the judges, and making them do as ſhe pleaſed, Walſing. 
his parliament was called the Good Parliament. Walling. 
He died of a fever, June 8, 1376, and by his will diſpoſed of his body 
o be buried in the cathedral of the Trinity at Canterbury. Over his 
wh is erected a ſtately monument of grey marble, with his potraiture 
dean of copper, gilt; the ends and fides are garniſhed with eſcutcheons 
ot copper, enameled with his arms and devices, and ſuperſeribed with 


the revolution by which Edward loſt what he had acquired 


The Engliſh were in ſome meaſure comforted for all their 
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employed with pleaſing his miſtreſs, the king thought only of 
procuring her diverſions, Entertainments were daily made 
with immenſe expence. Taxes were the more grievous, as 
the nation had been drained by continual wars. They were 
extremely troubled, to ſee the money defigned for the pay- 
ment of the public debts, ſquandered away in vanities. Above 
all, a tournament held in Smithfield, gave great offence, where 
Alice Pierce, to whom her old lover had given the name of 
Lady of the Sun, appeared by his fide in a triumphant chariot, 
and attended by many ladies of quality, each leading a knight 
by his horſe's bridle. When the king's coffers were empty, 
he called a parliament to demand a ſupply : but he had the 
mortification to ſee that his people, who ſo powerfully affiſted 
him in his glorious undertakings, had not the ſame zcal to 
provide for uſeleſs expences. Before the ſupply was granted, 
the parhament complained of the ill-management of his mi- 
niſters, particularly of the duke of Lancaſter, whom the king 
his father had chiefly intruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs. 
They even petitioned the king to remove from his perſon the 
duke of Lancaſter his ſon, Alice Pierce®, Latimer lord cham- 
berlain, and others that were moſt in his favour. The peti- 
tion was made with ſuch warmth, that the king perceiving 
he could not reject it without danger, granted their requeſt, 
leſt in their turn the parliament ſhould refuſe him the monev 
he wanted. It was not queſtioned, but the prince of Wales 
had privately induced the parliament to take this ſtep, in or- 
der to remove the duke of Lancaſter, who was in too great 
credit with the king. As the prince found he muſt die, he 
could not effect without uneaſineſs, that he was going to leave 
his young ſon Richard to the mercy of an ambitious uncle, 
who might uſe his credit to take the crown from him. And 
indeed Richard, by reaſon of his youth, was incapable of op— 
poſing the duke's deſigns, in caſe they ſhould tend, as it was 
ſuſpected, to the procuring himſelf to be declared the king's 
preſumptive heir, after the death of his elder brother. This 
obliged the prince of Wales to ſeek for his fon the protection 
of the parliament, as the only means to ſupport him in his 
juſt rights. For the fame reaſon, probably the parliament! 
petitioned the removal of the duke of Lancaſter. During this 
teſhon, Edward, now in the fiftieth year of his reign, cauſed a 
general pardon to be publiſhed, which pleaſed the whole nation. 

A ſorrow no leſs univerſal quickly followed this joy. It 
was cauſed by the death of the prince of Wales, the moit ex- 
cellent prince England had ever produced. He was poſſeſſed 
of all virtues in an eminent degree. A good foldicr, and a 
great general, brave without fierceneſs, bold in battle, but 
very affable in converſation, and of a modeſty which could 
never be ſufficiently admired. Ever ſubmiſſive and reſpectful 
to the king his father, whom he never once diſobliged. Ge- 
nerous, liberal, pleaſed with rewarding merit wherever he 
found it, he wanted no qualification requiſite to form 2 per- 
feet hero. The Engliſh commonly called him, The Black 
Prince; not for his warlike exploits, as fome have imagined, 
but becauſe he wore black armour. The news of his death 
was received with inconceivable grief, though it was long ex- 
pected. The parliament was willing, on this occafton, to 
expreſs their juſt ſorrow for the loſs of fo great a prince, who 
had gained the affection and eſteem of the whole nation, by 
attending his corps to Canterbury, where he choſe to be in- 
terred s. This renowned prince died in the forty-fixth year 
of his age, lamented by the king his father, who ſhowed up- 


on that occaſion leſs firmneſs, than he had done in all his 


other misfortunes. The king of France himſelf, though he 
had little reaſon to be ſorry, gave him marks of his eſteem, 
by ordering a ſolemn ſervice to be celebrated at Paris, at 
which he was pleaſed to be preſent in perſon. Prince Ed- 
ward left but one legitimate ſon, about ten years old, and two 
natural ſons, who made no great figure in hiſtory *. 


the words Houmout and Ich deien. On an iron bar over the tomb, are plac- 
ed the helmet and creſt, coat of mail and gantlets, and (on a pillar ncar there- 
to) his ſhield of arms richly diapred with gold; all which he is faid to have 
uſed in battle. On a fillet of braſs round the monument is circumicribed 
this French epitaph, © Cy giſt le noble prince monſieur Edward ailnez ſile 
du treſnoble roy Edward tiers: judis prince d'Aquitain & de Gales, duc de 
Cornwaille & comte de Ceſtie, qi moruſt en la feſte di la Trunte qeſtoit le 
VI11 jour du Juyn, l'an de grace mil trois cenz ſeptante Iifne, Palme de qi 
Dieu it mercy Amen.” On the ſouth fide, at the foot, and at the north 
fide of.the tomb, are French verſes. | | 

b Walfingham fays with him died the hopes of the Engliſh, during whoſe 
life they dreaded no invaſion, nor feared to encounter any enemy, He ne- 
ver undertook an expedition without conqueſt, never formed a ſiege without 
carrying the place, &c. p. 190. | 

i His natural iſſue were, 1. Sir John Sounder, of whom there is no other 
mention than of his name. 2. Sir Roger de Clarendon, fo named probably 
from the place of his birth. He was made one of the knights of the cham- 
ber to Richard IT. who granted him one hundred pounds per ann. during 
lite. He was attainted in the reign of Henry IV. and is thought to be the 
anceſtor of a family of the Smiths in Eſſex. He bore, or, on a bend javle, 
three oltrich-feathers argent, the quills transfixed through as many fcrolls of 


the firſt. Sandt, Geneal, p. 189. 
He 
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[1377] The Engliſh were the more ſenſible of their loſs at 
it was ſoon followed by a freſh occaſion of ſorrow. The king 
recalled to court thoſe that were removed from his perſon 
Peter de la Mare, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons k who, 
in preſenting the above-mentioned petition to the king, had 
ſpoken a little too freely againſt Alice Pierce, was, at her ſol- 
licitation, confined in Nottingham-caſtle. The duke of Lan- 
caſter reſumed his old poſt, and all the other miniſters were 
reſtored to their former offices. However though he gave 
the duke of Lancaſter this expreſs teſtimony of his affection 
and confidence, Edward would not give him occaſion to ex- 
pect he deſigned him for his ſucceſſor. On the contrary, to 
prevent all diſputes after his death about the ſucceſſion, he 
created Richard his grandſon duke of Cornwal and earl of 
Cheſter, and preſently after conferred on him the title of 
prince of Wales. But not content with diſcovering his in- 
tention, he cauſed all the nobility to take their oath to him, 
as to the heir apparent of the crown. Finally, for fear his 
uncle might entertain hopes of aſcending the throne to his 
prejudice, he was pleaſed to put him as it were in poſſeſſion 
of the rank he deſigned him for, by cauſing him to take 
place of them in all public ſolemnities. Thus did that wiſe 
prince take meaſures to prevent the diſſentions which might 
ariſe after his death in his family, concerning the ſucceſſion ; 
pleafing himſelf withal in honouring the memory of a ſon he 
had tenderly loved and perfectly eſteemed, by doing juſtice to 
young Richard |. | 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at court, John Wick- 
liff, doctor of divinity in the univerfity of Oxford, began to 
publiſh his belief upon ſeveral articles of religion, wherein he 


differed from the common doctrine. Pope Gregory XI. be- 


ing informed of it condemned ſome of his tenets, and com- 
manded the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop of London, 
to oblige him to ſubſcribe the condemnation, and in caſe of 
refuſal, to ſummon him to Rome. It was not eaſy to exe- 
cute this commiſſion. Wickliff had now many followers in 
the kingdom, and for protector the duke of Lancaſter, whoſe 
authority was very little inferior to the king's. Nevertheleſs, 


to obey the pope's order, the archbiſhop held a ſynod at St. 


Paul's in London, and cited Wickliff to appear. Accordingly 
he appeared, accompanied by the duke of Lancaſter and the 
lord Percy, marſhal of England, who believed their preſence 
neceſſary to protect him. After he had taken his place, ac- 
cording to his rank, and been interrogated by the biſhop of 


London, he would have anſwered fitting, and thereby gave 


occaſion for a great diſpute, The biſhop infiſted upon his 
ſtanding and being uncovered, and the duke of Lancaſter pre- 
tended, Wickliff was there only as doctor to give his vote and 
opinion, and not as a party accuſed. The conteſt grew ſo 
high, that the duke of Lancaſter proceeded to threats, and 
gave the biſhop very hard words. Whereupon the people that 
were preſent, thinking the biſhop in danger, took his part 
with ſuch heat and noiſe, that the duke and carl marſhal 
thought fit to withdraw and take Wickliff with them. Their 
withdrawing appeaſed not the tumult : ſome incendiaries ſpread 
a report, that at the inſtance of the duke of Lancaſter, it was 
moved that day to the king in council, to put down the office 
of lord mayor, take away the city privileges, and reduce 
London under the juriſdiction of the earl marſhal. This 
was ſufficient to enrage the people: they ran immediately to 
the Marſhalſea and freed all the priſoners. But they did not 
{top there. The multitude, whoſe number continually in- 
creaſed, poſted to the duke of Lancaſter's palace in the Savoy, 
and miſſing his perſon, plundered the houſe, and dragged his 


arms along the ſtreets. The duke was ſo provoked at the af- 


front, that he could not be pacified but by the removal of 


the mayor and aldermen, whom he accuſed of not uſing 


their authority to reſtrain the ſeditious. | 
To return to Wickliff. The biſhops being met a ſecond 
time, the doctor declared before them his ſentiments concern- 
ing the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, explaining the eating of 
the body of Chriſt, much in the ſame manner as Berengarius 


had done before him. Though his opinion was contrary to 


the doctrine of the church in thoſe days, the biſhops not dar- 
ing to proceed rigorouſly againſt him, were contented with 
injoining him ſilence. It is ſaid, he promiſed to obey ; but 
however, the diſpute was revived in tho following reign. 


He was not ſpeaker, it ſeems, (though Walſing. ſays by miſtake) but a 
conſiderable knight of Herefordſhire, both for prudence and eloquence, 
He was confined till the beginning of the next reign. 

This year a parhament met at London, Jan. 27, which granted the 
king fou- pence by way of poll from every perſon in the kingdom, male and 


female, above fourteen years of age, except mere beggars. Cotton's Abridg. 


P. 144- 
. n Adam Staples, in whoſe room fir Nichol, Brember was choſen. Stow's 
urvey. 
He died of the ſhingles, on June 21, 1377, Rymer's Feed, tom. vii. 
P. 151, Walfing, Tyrrel, and lics buried at Weſtminſter abbey, with this 


was believed to approach. Before he left the world, he had 


the character of this famous prince, to give ſome account ot 


own, and his conſtant union with his queen increaſcd his 


Let us conclude this reign with Edward's laſt public a&;,. 
who, in an aſſembly of the Knights-Companions of the Garter 
at Windſor, conferred that order on Richard his grandſon 
This was the only honour he could yet give him, after de. 
claring him his ſucceſſor. Shortly after, this great Prince 


who was now indiſpoſed, fell ſo dangerouſly ill, that his death 


the mortification to ſee the world leave him. Alice his ff. 
vourite, who managed him in his ſickneſs, ſuffered very fey 
to come into his room. When ſhe ſaw he was dying, th 
ſeized every thing of value ſhe could find, even to the rin 7 
on his finger, and withdrew, His courtiers and chaplains 
ſhowed no leſs ingratitude. They all deſerted him, without 
vouchſafing to warn him of the little time he had to live 
and of the account he was ſhortly to give of his actions 0 
God. There was only one ſingle prieſt, who accidentall 
ſeeing him forſaken in his laſt agonies, came near the hed to 
comfort him. He addreſſed to him ſome exhortations, 0 
which the dying king endeavoured to reply; but his words 
were not articulate enough to be underſtood. The only word 
diſtinctly pronounced, was the name of Chriſt, juſt as he 
fetched his laſt breath. Thus died this illuſtrious prince at 
Shene (now Richmond) in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and 
the fifty-firſt of his reign n. | BY. 

After relating the principal actions of Edward III. in the me 
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hiſtory of his reign, it will be neceffary, in order to complete Ges 
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his perſon, and accompliſhments of body and mind. He ds 
very tall, but well ſhaped, and of ſo noble and majeſtic an 
aſpect that his very looks commanded reſpect and veneration. 
Affable and obliging to the good, but inexorable to the bad; 
there are few princes to be met with in hiſtory, in whom 
were ſo well mixed the duties of a ſovereign with thoſe of an 
honeſt man and a good Chriſtian, though in this laſt reſpect 
his conduct was not altogether blameleſs. His converſation 
was eaſy, and always accompanied with gravity and diſcre. | 
tion. Friend of the poor, the fatherleſs, the widow, and all | 
who were unhappily fallen into misfortune, he made it his 
buſineſs to procure them ſome comfort in their affliction. 
Never had king before him beſtowed honours and reward | 
and more judgment, and greater regard to true merit, Though 
his valour was acknowledged and admired by all the world, } 
it never made him proud. Never did he ſhow greater ſigns 
of humility, than in the courſe of his victories, which he con- 
ſtantly aſcribed to the ſole protection of heaven. He knew 
how to maintain the prerogatives of the crown, without |} 
incroaching on the privileges of the people. In all the for- 
mer reigns there had not been enacted fo many advantageous 
ſtatutes to the nation as in this: Edward always agreeing | 
with the auguſt body of the nation's repreſentatives, made 
that harmony inſtrumental to curb the defigns of the court of | 
Rome, which never dared to quarrel with him. The glory | 
of the prince of Wales, his ſon, added a new luſtre to his | 


happineſs. As he was never too elate in proſperity, ſo in 
adverſity he was never too much dejected. His moderatioa | 
appeared no leſs in his loſs of the provinces that had coſt him 
ſo much toil and treaſure, than in his victories which had 
gained him the poſſeſſion. In a word, he might be reckoned | 
an accompliſhed prince, if his ambition had not cauſed him 
to break, in a diſhonourable manner, the peace made with | 
Scotland, in order to diſpoſeſs a minor king, who beſides was 
his brother-in-law. Some add likewiſe the rupture with 

France, and his pretenſions to the crown of that Kingdom, | 
which they term extravagant, and wholly aſcribe to an am- | 
bitious motive. The following Diſſertation will help the 
reader to judge of his conduct. As to his weakneſs in fal 


: . i ; : | SE frebuilt 
ling in love in his old age with Alice Pierce, that blemiſh s EK 
much leſſened by the many noble qualities which rendered 1 
him ſo praiſe-worthy. One might in ſome meaſure excule BR 

. 1 © 0 ſe- tom. v. 
him, by ſaying he conſidered this paſſion at firſt as an amu > WW 
ment only, to divert him in his troubles, and knowing little childhc 
of love in his youthful days, took not ſufficient care to guid | Ba 
himſelf againſt it in his old age o. | Abe 

1. ; * . . : 1 : chil- On O 
Philippa of Hainault, his queen, brought him twelve chi . 
dren, ſome of whom died before him. Edward prince 0 v to b. 
Wales, his eldeſt fon, left but one ſon, who aſcended tue m 
5 „e 

a 1 | 3 ; © thoſe days. epitapl 

epitaph upon his tomb, according to the gingling rhime of thole Gs) : iy 
Hic decus Anglorum, fles regnum præteritorum, was by 
Forma futurorum, rex clemens, pax populorum, Mary | 
Tertius Edwardus, regni complens jubilæum, | bert de 
Invictus pardus, bellis pollens Machabæ um. Englay 
Proſpera dum vixit, regnum pietate revixit, a Joy nc 
Armipotens rex: jum cœlo (cæ ice rex) fit! out of 


Tertios Edwardus famà ſuper zthera notus 
Pugna pro patria. 
MCCCLXXVII, 


p , 2. * > 
0 Among the other public acts of magniſicence and charity, king Mo 
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throne after his grandfather, William his ſecond ſon, died 
n infant P. Lionel duke of Clarence, who ended his days 
in Italy, left only a daughter called Philippa, by his firſt wife, 
an Iriſh lady 3. John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, was 
twice married in his father's lifetime, and had children, of 
whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the following reigns. 
Edward's fifth fon was Edmund, firnamed of Langley, the 
lace of his birth: he was created earl of Cambridge by the 
king his father, and afterwards duke of York, in the reign 
of Richard II. his nephew. William, firnamed of Windlor, 
died young ”. Thomas of Woodſtock, the ſeventh ſon, was 
made duke of Buckingham by Richard II. and afterwards 
Juke of Gloceſter. 

Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of Edward, was married to Ingel- 
am de Coucy earl of Soiffons*. Joanna was firſt contracted 
to the duke of Auſtria, and afterwards to Pedro the Cruel*, 
king of Caſtile, before he was King, and died at Bourdeaux, 
:5 the was going to Spain to confummate her marriage. 
Blanch lived but few years v. Mary was married to John de 
Montfort duke of Bretagne, and died in 1363. Margarct was 
wife to John Haſtings, earl of Pembroke ”. 


BY a chartermint to the abbot of Reading, it ſeems that 
there was not any greater piece coined, till after the twelfth 
rear of Edward III. than a penny. For the charter runs thus: 
« Rex dilecto fibi Johanni de Flete cuſtodi cambii noſtri 
Londini: cum per cartam noſtram conceſſirimus dilectis nobis 
in Chriſto. Abbati et monachis de Radyng quod et ipfi et 
ſucceſſores in perpetuum habeant unum monetarium et unum 
cuncum, etc. Vobis mandamus quod tres cuncos de duro et 
competenti metallo, unum, viz. pro ſterlingis, alium pro obo- 
lis, et tertium pro ferlingis, pro moneta apud dictum locum 
de Radyng facienda, de impreſſione et circumſcriptura quas 
dictus. Abbas declarabit, etc. T. I. de Shardiche apud 
Weſtm. xvii die Nov. regni noſtri xii.“ But in the cigh- 
teenth of his reign, we find the ſtandard of gold coins was the 
oldeſt ſtandard or ſterling of twenty-three carats three grains 
and a half fine, and half a grain allay. And for the filver 
coins, the old ſterling, of eleven ounces two pennv-werght 
fine, and eighteen penny-weight allay. The ſame in the twen- 
tieth, twenty-third, twenty-ſeventh, thirtieth, torty-fixth of 
his reign. In the eighteenth year, every pound weight of 
gold of this ſtandard was to be coined into fifty florences at 
fix ſhillings a- piece, which made in tale fifteen pounds, or into 
a proportionable number of half and quarter-florences. This 
was by indenture between the king and Walter de Dunflower, 
maſter and worker. Theſe florences were ſo called from the 
Florentines, who (in the year 1252) firſt minted ſuch pieces; 
ſo that Florenus was generally uſed all over Europe tor the 
chief gold coin, as it is now for the beſt ſilver. Fabian calls 
the florena penny, the half-floren a halt-penny, and a quarter 
a farthing of gold. And theſe words are often met with in 
old hiſtories and accompts, applied to ſeveral coins, as reals, 
angels, etc. where it is to be underſtood by Denarius, the 
Whole; by Obolus, the Half; and by Quadrans, the fourth 
Part or Farthing. In the ſame eightcenth year, a pound 
weight of gold of old ſtandard, was to contain thirty-nine 
nobles and a half, .at fix ſhillings and eight pence a-piece, 
amounting in the whole to thirteen pounds, three ſhillings, 
and four-pence in tale; or a proportionable number of halt 


and quarter nobles : which was by indenture between the king 


and Percival de Perche. By this indenture the trial of the 
pix was eſtabliſhed. Theſe were indiſputably the firſt gold 
coins, and are ſo beautiful and rare, that they merit the eſteem 


of medals, being aſcribed, EDWARD. DEI GRA. REX 


rebuilt Windfor caſtle, of which ſtructure the famous William of Wickham 
was ſurveyor, He alſo founded King's-hall in Cambridge, now part of 
Trinity-college ; and the collegiate chapel of St. Stephen's at Weſtminſter, 
tor a dean and twelve ſecular canons. Stow's Ann. p. 277. Rymer's Feed, 
tom. v. p. 031, Sy | e 

William of Hatfield (the place of his birth) born 1336, dying in his 
childhood, was interred in the cathedral of York. 

Elizabeth de Burgh, in whoſe right he was created earl of Uliter in Ire- 

land. William de Burgh, her father, married Maud, daughter of Henry, 
lon of Edmund, ſecond fon of Henry III. 
And was buried at Weſtminſter ; where, in the chapel of St. Edmund, 
1s to be ſeen a tomb of grey marble, on which lie the figures. of this William 
and his ſiſter Blanch de la Tour, carved in alabaſter, in the habit of the 
time, each about a foot and a half long. The fillet of braſs, containing their 
epitaph is torn away, | 

* Who was by Edward III. created earl of Bedford, 1366. This Iſabella 
was buried in the church of the Friers Minors without Aldgate, leaving iſſue 
Mary de Coucy, wife of Robert de Barr, and Philip de Coucy, wite of Ro- 
bert de Vere duke of Ireland, marquis of Dublin (a title before unknown in 

ngland,) and earl of Oxford; who forſaking her, married one Lancerona, 
2poyner's daughter (as is reported), who came with king Richard II's wite 
vu} of Bohemia, He died at laſt in great want, at Louvaid, 1352; and his 
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ANGL. The arms of France and England quarterly within 


a roſe (whence called roſe-nobles;) the arms ſemè de lis, and 
not {tinted to three (as in Edward IV.) Reverſe, a eroſs fleuri 
lioneux; the four lions are paſſant, with the words EXAL- 
TABITVR IN GLORIA. (fig. 1.) The roſe-noble de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Evelyn, is of Edward IV. for the French 
fleurs de lis were not ſtinted till Henry. V's. time, nor had 
they a ſun, but only a croſs on the reverſe, The author of 
Num Brit, Hiſt, ſaw a half noble of this prince which an- 
ſwers the deſcription : the king ſtanding in a ſhip crowned, 
holding a ſword upright in his right hand, and a ſhield on his 
left, with the arms of France and England quarterly, the arms 
of France ſeme de lis; three lions patlant, and three fleurs de 
lis upon the fide of the ſhip : EDWAR. DEL GRA. REX 
ANG. Z. FRANC. DNS. H. Reverſe, ina large role, a croſs 
fleuri, with a fleur de lis at each point, and a lion paflant un- 
der a crown in each quarter, the letter E in a roſe in the 


centre: DOMINE IN FVRORE TVO ARGVAS MI. 


(fig. 5.) It is to be obſerved from theſe famous roſe-nobles, 
every imaginary half mark was afterwards called a noble, the 
moſt early uſe of the word in that ſenſe being in the French 
king's parole of ranſom, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. 
The florens did not much differ from the roſe nobles in' 
weight; and whether they differed at all in the impreſſion, is 
uncertain. In 20 Fdw. III. a pound weight of gold of the 


old ſtandard was to make by tale forty two nobles, at fix ſhil- 


lings and cight-pence a- piece, amounting to fourteen pounds; 
and a pound of ſilver of the old ſterling was to make twenty— 
two ſhillings and fix-pence ; and Perceval de Perche was maſ- 
ter, 27 Edw. III. a pound weight of gold, of the ſame ſterling, 
was to make by tale forty-five nobles, amounting to fiftecn 
pounds ; and a pound weight of filver, of the old ſterling, to 
make by tale ſeventy-five grofles (i. e. groats,) amounting to 
twenty-five ſhillings ; or a hundred and fifty half-grofles, ar 


two- pence a piece; or three hundred fterlings, at a penny 


a- picce: Henry Briflel was maſter and worker. Theſe groats 


(lo called becauſe they were the greateſt monies then uſed) 
exhibit the king fullfaced, crowned like the preceding, and in- 
ſeribed, EDWARD. D. G. REX ANGL. Z. FRANC. D. 


HYB. which laſt title is never wanting on the king's groats. 


On the reverſe, in a large circle, POSVI DEVM ADIVTO. 


REM MEVM. (a motto continued by his ſucceflors to the 
union of the two kingdoms ;) in the lefler circle the place of 
mintage, viz, London, York, or Calais (fig. 2.) One has 
CIVITAS DVNELMLAE. There are ſome coins before he 
aſſumed the title of France, EDWARD. DEI G. REX 
ANGL. DNS. HVB. Z. AQVIT. Thoreſby deſcribes one 
of the pieces, called Luſhbury, cried down by act of parlia— 
ment, inſcribed ELWANNES DMS. Z. REVB. reveric, the 
croſs and pellets, as the Engliſh money, LVCEBGEN SIS. 
Likewiſe another piece, inſcribed EDWARD. REX ANGL. 
under the king's head a lion patlant reverſe, DVX AQUI- 


TANLE. a crown in each quarter of the croſs : a moſt rare 


piece, and to be alcrihed to this Edward, who was not only 


created duke of Aquitaine in his father's life-time, but allo 


crowned king of England (fig. 3.) His penny and half-penny 
(called ſometimes Mailes) and farthings, were like thoſe of 
his predecefiors, but diſtinguiſhed by the name of EDVWAR- 
DVS (fig. 4.) thoſe of Ireland in a triangle. It is remarkable 
what biſhop Tonſtal obſerved of the gold of this reign, that 
it came neareſt to that of the ancient Romans, or, that fo; 


= 
480 UN. 


roſe-nobles weighed an ounce, and were equivalent to the 
Roman aurei both in weight and fineneſs; and ſix noble angels 
made an ounce, which were anſwerable in all points to the 
old Roman ſolidus aureus. Likewile in filver coins, that an 
old ſterling groat was equivalent to the Roman denarius ; the 


corpſe was brought home, and interred at Earl's Colne in Eſſex. 

She was married by proxy, and entitled Queen of Spain, but died of the 
plague as ſoon as ſhe came into Spain; ſo that the king her tpouſe coming 
to meet her to ſolemnize the nuptials accompanied her to church only at her 
funeral, in 1348. She was born in the Tower, 1335. All our hiſtorians un- 
animoufly, athrm the was contracted to Alphonio XI. king of Caſtile; but 
that it was to his fon Pedro, firnamed the Cruel, is undeniably manifeſt from 
Rymer's Fœd. tom. v. p. 47 5—478, 498—503, 601—boy, 612, etc. 

u She was called de la Tour, becauſe born in the Tower of London. She 
was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, 1340, and her figure of alabaſter hes as 
above-mentioned in notes. | 

This John Haſtings being ſent to raiſe the ſiege of Rochelle, fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards, and after two years captivity, was ſold to a no- 
bleman of France, with whom agreeing for his ranſom, he was at his depar- 
ture poiſoned at a banquet, 1375, without iflue by this wife, being the firſt 
ſubject who followed the example of king Edward III. in quartering arins, 
as may be ſcen in his eſcutcheon, on the north fide of Edward III's tomb, 
upon which he bears, quarterly, or, a manch gules, by the name of Haſtings; 
and barry of twelve pieces argent and azurs, an orle of eight martlets gules, 
being Valence; impaling France ſemee, and England, quarterly. Sandt, 
Geneal. p. 180, 
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half-groat to the quinarius : and the old ſterling penny to the 
ſeſtertius nummus; ſeſtertium (in the neuter gender) a thou- 
ſand ſeſtertii, to five pounds ſterling, when three ſhillings and 


ſhillings goes to the ounce. 
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The Diſpute between PHILIP of VaLois and EpwarD III. 


Y the Salic Law is generally meant at preſent, a funda- 
mental law of the monarchy of France, which excludes 


the females and their deſcendants from the ſucceſſion to the 


crown. This is the idea commonly annexed to the term Sa- 
lic Law. In this ſenſe allo it is that Bodin ſays, this law was 
the foundation of the monarchy : Marca, that it was a pri- 
vilege and cuſtom peculiar to the French; Thuanus, that it 
was the Palladium of France. I might cite numberleſs French 
authors, who ſpeaking of the Salic law, confider it only as a 
law relating particularly to the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
France. This notion is the reaſon that moſt people, verily 
believing it was never thought otherwiſe ſince the eftabliſh- 
ment of the monarchy, cannot underſtand how Edward III. 
ſon of a princeſs of France, could with the leaſt colour diſ- 
pute the crown of France with Philip de Valois, deſcended 
from father to ſon from Hugh Capet. But they who reaſon 
thus are not aware, they take for granted a thing not con- 
teſted indeed at preſent, but which at the time of this famous 
diſpute was the only point in queſtion between the two kings. 
Since that point has been decided, the preſent notion of the 
Salic law is juſt and certain; but I will venture to ſay it was 
then doubtful, and this is what I hope to ſhew very clearly. 
By the Salic law, Edward, the next male heir of Charles 


the Fair, was deprived of the ſucceſſion, and the regency, or 


to {peak more properly the crown, was adjudged to a more 
diſtant relation: it will therefore be neceflary, for the better 
underſtanding that proceſs, to know what is meant by the 
Salic law, which is in every one's mouth, which fo few have 
any knowledge of, and concerning which the French them- 
{elves are not agreed, though they reckon it a fundamental law 
of their monarchy, | | 

Some, as the famous Jerom Bignon, ſay we are not to look 
for the Salic Law among records, fince it is a law of nature, 


and if there are any nations where it does not take place, they 


are examples more worthy of wonder than imitation 2. Some 
pretend, that Pharmond the firſt king of the Franks, decreed 
by an expreſs law, that the females ſhould not ſucceed to the 


crown, which has ever fince been inviolate. Others attri- 


bute this law to Clovis. Mezerai pretends the ſucceſſion of the 
males to the crown of France was not eſtabliſhed by a written 
law, but by an inviolable cuſtom. This confuſion of ideas, 
which makes the Salic Law to be confidered one while as a 
law of nature, another while as a poſitive and expreſs law, 


ond ſometimes as a mere cuſtom, renders this matter obſcure, 


4 


which 1 ſhall endeavour to clear, in order to give the reader 
true notion of the famous conteſt between the two kings. 
Before the Franks ſettled in that part of Gaul they have fo 


long poſſeſſed, they were diſperſed by troops, in Germany 


and the Low-Countries, whence they received ſeveral names, 


according to the different countries they inhabited. Some 


One may juſtly ſay, there is no beginning or end of the Salic law, for it 


is a law of nature born with men, and not written as Ariſtotle obſerves, the 
law of nature and nations is not written, Bignon, l. 3. Rapin. 
There are a dozen ditterent opinions about the etymology of the word 


were called Salians, from the river Sala, which ran through 
the country ?. Others are diſtinguiſhed by the names ot 
Chamavi, Catti, Attuarians, Ripuarians, or Ribarols. Each 
of theſe colonies had probably their particular laws as well as 
thoſe common to all the Franks. The laws of the Salians 
and Ripuarians are ſtill extant. Among the Salian laws we 
find this: 


De terra vero ſalica, nulla portio ad Mur IEREM tranft, 


ſed hoc VIRILIS Skxus acquirit.“ 

This law, as it is eaſy to obſerve, concerns private inheri— 
tances, and the title de Alodio, under which it is placed, puts 
it out of diſpute. Accordingly, this is the opinion of num- 
berleſs authors, as well French as others, whoie names it 
would be needleſs to repeat. Mezerai was doubilcts of the 
ſame opinion, fince he ſays, the ſucceſſion of the males to 
the crown was not eſtabliſhed by any written law. All that 
can be alledged with any plauſibleneſs, by thoſe who ground 
the excluſion of the females upon the above-mentioned Sa- 
lian law, is, that the ſucceſſion to the crown is included in 
the law, which ſettled the ſucceſſion to the inheritances of the 
noble families. This opinion 1s alſo embraced by father Da- 
niel in his hiſtory of France, He pretends, that the rule con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to the crown, is contained in that par- 
ticular article of the Salian or Salic law, which includes all the 
laws of the Salian Franks. I ſhall tranſcribe what this able 
hiſtorian ſays, in the reign of Clovis, as it will ferve to il— 
luſtrate the notes. | | 

„It was then, probably, that Clovis publiſhed the famous 


Salic law. I am ſenſible moſt of our hiſtorians afcribe the. } 


honour of it to Pharamond ; but I follow here the opinion 0: 
one of our beſt criticks.” | Hadr, de Valois. ] 

* Many ſpeak and hear of this law without knowing wiat 
it is. It is a common notion, that it concerns ſolely or 
chiefly the ſucceſſion of the males to the crown of France, 
by determining the qualifications of thoſe who may put 
their claim. This notion is wrong in ſeveral reſpects. Ui 
the ſeventy-two articles, this law conſiſts of e, there are but 
three or four lines of the fixty-ſecond relating to this point. 
Beſides, they do not particularly concern the ſucceſſion of 
the males to the crown : but belong in general to all the no- 
ble families, whoſe rights they regulate, as well as thoſe 0: 
the royal family. The words run thus: As for the Salle 
Laxp, no part ſhall defcend to the FEMALE, but all ſhal! 
go to the MALE. | 

4 By Salic land is meant the lands of the nobles of the 
nation, and moreover, according to ſome, che lands ot con- 
queſt ; ſuch were almoſt all thoſe of the French monarchy on 
this fide the Rhine, What has chiefly occatiozeaybe popu” 
lar notion, was the great diſpute formerly between Philip de 


Valois and Edward III. king of England. Beſides that fa- 


Salic. That from the Salians, whoſe name is taken from the 1 
ſcems to me the moſt probable, See Linmcœus de Jure imp. Ro 
Germ. |. 1. c. 2. Rapin. 


Some editions have more, ſome leſs. Rapin. Rapis 
. R Kar!“ 


fourpence went to the ounce; but now, to ſeven pounds ten 
ſhillings, according to fir Thomas Smith's account, When five 
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mous conteſt, the little uſe made of this law at preſent, 


which is {ſeldom cited by our lawyers upon other accounts, 


was the reaſon of the common perſuaſion of its being thus li- 
mired. But in reality, it contained numberleſs regulations 
concerning all ſorts of matters. 

« ] am apt to believe, what we now have of the Salic 
law, is only an abſtract of a large code, abridged on pur- 
oſe, that the people and judges might more eafily learn the 
ſubſtance and principal points. What makes me think fo, 
i;, that in the preſent book of the Salic law, the Salic law 
ſelf is quoted with certain forms not to be found in that 
book. This moreover leaves no room to queſtion that it was 
at firſt compoted in the language of the Franks, and that af- 


terwards the abſtract was tranſlated into Latin for the uſe of 


the Gauls, to whom it was to be common in ſeveral arti- 
cles, with the Franks. It is this abſtra& or abridgment 
that has been tranſmitted to us.“ 

Thus we have three different notions given by three 
learned critics concerning the Salic law, the law I mean 
which renders women incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. 
Bignon fays, it is a law of nature which ought to be common 
to all nations. According to father Daniel, by the Salic law 
we are to underſtand, an abridgment of the Salian laws pub- 
ihed by Clovis. As for the particular law ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſñon to the crown of France, he pretends it is a mere chi- 
mera, a vulgar error, and adds, without alledging however 
any proof, that the excluſion of the females with reſpect to 
the crown, .derives its whole force from that particular paſ- 
ge of the Salic code ©, which ſettles the inheritants of the 
noble families, and conſequently, in his opinion, the inheri- 
tance of the family royal, that 1s of the crown. Accord- 
ing to Mezerai, by the Salic law, or the law that ſettles the 
ſucceſſion, is meant not a written law, but an inviolable 
cuſtom, which is inſtead of a law. To give a diſtinct notion 
of the matter, I ſhall examine theſe three opinions, and ſhow 
the objections they are liable to. . 

Firſt, as to the opinion that ſuppoſes the Salic law, or, 
which is the ſame thing, the excluſion of the females and 
their deſcendants from the ſucceſſion to the crown, to be a 
la of nature; I own, it might with ſome reaſon be main- 
tained, that nature requires ſtates and kingdoms to be go- 
verned by men if the Salic extended no farther ;- but ſince it 
reaches to the excluſion of the male-heirs of the women of 
the royal family, methinks nature does not appear in that ex- 


— 


tenfion. In the next place, if the Salic law was a law of na- 


ture, it would be practited in all ſtates, or at leaſt the excep- 
tions, if any, would be very few, but here it is quite other- 
wiſe, Of all the independent kingdoms of Europe, eſtabliſh- 
et by the northern nations, France alone follows this pretend- 
ed law of nature. All the other ſtates, Spain, Portugal, Na- 
ples, Sicily, Bohemia, Hungary, Swedeland, Denmark, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, admit of the female ſucceſſion. Only 
France then muſt be ſaid to follow nature, and all the reſt of 
the ſtates to deviate from her law, which to me ſeems abſurd. 
\Wherefore in the third place, the Salic law has all along been 
deemed, as it is at preſent, a law peculiar to France; and we 
co not find that Philip le Long, or Philip de Valois ever pre- 
tended to urge it, upon any other foot. ; 

As for father Daniel's opinion, whatever eſteem I may 
have for his hiftory, which I take to be the beſt of all the 
French hiſtories, I cannot forbear ſaying, it is not only 
groundleſs, but improbable. It is caſy to demonſtrate, that 
lac paragraph of the Salic code, on which he grounds the ex- 
cluion of the females and their deſcendants, has no manner 
ot relation to the ſucceſſion of the crown, as will appear, if 
the whole title under which it is placed, be conſidered. It is 
tue 62d, entitled, de Alodio, which ſettles the inheritance of 
the Alodial lands. But firſt, it muſt be obſerved, that Alo- 
Gal lands were lands of inheritance, not held of any other 
lord. This diſtipguiſhes them from thoſe termed Beneficia, 
Which were diſtributed among the nobles, on condition of 
perlonally ſerving the Kate upon certain occaſions, of which 
nomen were incapable. Theſe were lands called Terra Sa- 
lica, becauſe they were conſidered, as belonging properly to 
tae collective body of the nation, and were held by private 
herſons, on the ſole condition of ſerving the ſtate, This be- 
ug ſuppoſed the whole title of the Salic law, where the para- 
$'2h is inferted, runs thus: 


TI T. 62. Dr ATL ODE. 


(„ . . ö 8 . . ” . 
i. Si quis homo mortuus fuerit, & filios non dimiſerit 
"Ra 


too ſtro 
Wakes 


pin, in expreſſing here father Daniel's opinion, ſeems to make uſe of 
ug terms; for it is plain, from that author's own words, that he 
the Salic law receive part of its force from ancient cuſtom, which he 


41.3 


38 * aut mater ſuperfuerint, ipſi in hæreditatem ſucce- 
ant. | 


% 2. Si pater aut mater non ſuperfuerint & fratres vel ſo- 
rores reliquerit, ipfi hæreditatem obtineant. 


** 3- Quod fi nec iſti fucrint, ſorores patris in hæreditatem 
ſuccedant. 


cc Es . „ a 
4. Si vero ſorores patris non extiterint, ſorores matris 
ejus hæreditatem ſibi vendicent. 


ce . . . 6 0 . . . 
5. Si autem nulli horum fuerint, quicunque proximiores 


; . : . . . \ '. — ; 
fuerint de paterna generatione, ph in hæreditatem ſuccedant. 


* 6. De terra autem ſalica, nulla portio hereditatis muli— 
eri veniat, fed ad virilem ſexum tota terra hœreditas perve- 
niat.“ | | 

Hence it appears, I. That the Salic lands were Alodial like 
the other, that is, where the real patrimony of the poſleflor, 
otherwiſe they would not have been placed here. II. That 
the deſign of the ſixth paragraph was to diflinguith the Salic, 
from the common Alodial lands, becauſe the former wore . 
able to military ſervice, which women could not perform. But 
in that, the ſenſe of the ſixth paragraph muſt, I think, beflranoe- 
ly wreſted, to extend it to the ſucceſſion of the crown, the mog 
that can be pretended, is, that the King's own demefnes were 
ſubject to that law. 

But, more fully to ſhow, this article concerns not the fuc- 
ceſhon to the crown, it muſt be remarked, there are two ori- 
ginal editions of the Salic law, one procured by Herold, the 
other by Fr. Pithou, and in Pithou, this ſixth article of title 
62. is impertect, there being no more than what is inferted 
above. But in Herold's edition, the paragraph runs in this 
manner. | | 

De terra vero ſalica in mulierem nulla portio heredita- 
tis tranſit, ſed hoc virilis lexus acquirit, hoc cf}, filij in hære- 


ditate ſuccedunt. Sed ubi inter nepotes & pronepotes, poſt. 


longum tempus, de alode terra contentio ſuſcitatur, tunc non 
per {tirpes, ted per capita dividantur,” 

J do not ſee, conſidering the whole paragraph, how it can 
with the leaſt ſhadow of reaton, be applied to the ſuccetlion ot 
the crown. | | | | 

To this may be added, that very probably, when the Sa- 
lic law was made, the Franks had not yet a king. We not 
only ſec no ſign of any ſuch thing in the ſeveral articles of the 
law, but moreovet find in the preambles, what makes it be- 
lieved the Franks were not ſubject to a ſovereign power. 

This is the beginning of the Salic law, according to He- 
rold's edition. | 


IN CHRISTI NOMINE. 


Incipit pactus legis ſalicæ. 


Ni autem ſunt qui legem ſalicam tractaverunt, Wiſagaſt, 
Arogaſt, Salegaſt, & Windogaſt, in Bodham, Salcham, & 
Widham.“ | | . 


of 


According to the other edition. 


Incipit tractatus legis ſalicæ. 


Gens Francorum inclita, auctore deo condita, dum ad- 
hec ritu barbarico teneretur, inſpirante deo, inquirens ſci— 
entiæ clavim, juxta morum ſuorum qualitatem, defiderans 
juſtitiam, & cuſtodiens pietatem, dictavit ſallicam legem, 
per proceres illius gentis, qui tunc temporis, ejuſdem ade— 
rant rectores. Elect de pluribus viri quatuor, his nomini- 
bus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Sologaſtus, & Wodogaſtus, 
in locis cognominatis, Soleheim, Bodoheim, & Widoheim, 
qui per tres mallos © convenientes, omnes cauſarum origines 
ſollicite tractantes, diſcutiendo de fingulis, ficut ipſa lex de- 
clarat, judicium decreverunt hoc modo. At ubi, deo faven- 
te, rex Francorum Clodovæus, florens & pulcher, & incly- 
tus, primus recepit catholicum baptiſmum, & deinde Chil- 
debertus & Clotarius, in culmen regale, deo protegente, per- 
venerunt, quicquid in pacto f habebatur minus idoneum, fuit 
per illos lucidius emendatum & ſanctius decretum. Viva 
qui Francos diligit, &c. 


In all likelihood, this preamble was placed before the Salic 
law, between the reigns of Clothaire II. Charlemain, and per- 
haps before the time of Dagobert, ſince he is not mentioned, 
though he made ſome alterations in this law, as well as Clo- 
thaire and Childebert. 


Another preamble made in the time of Charlemain. 


even calls inviolable. 


This is, Public Aſſemblies. Rapin 
That is in the law called Pactus Legis Salice, Rapin, 
Rapin 


* 
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PAO es LEGISSALLCE. 


cc Placuit atque convenit inter Francos & eorum proceres, 
ut propter ſervandum inter ſe pacis ſtudium, omnia incre- 


menta veterum, rixarum, reſecare deberent, & quia cæteris gen- 


tibus juxta ſe poſitis fortitudinis brachio præeminebant, ita 
etiam legum auctoritate prœcellerent, & juxta qualitatem 
cauſarum, ſumeret criminalis actio terminum. Extiterunt 
igitur inter eos, electi de pluribus quatuor viri, his nomini- 
bus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Saloguſtus, & Widoguſtus, in 
villis quæ ultra rhenum ſunt, Saleheim, Bodoheim, & Wido— 
heim, qui per tres mallos convenientes, omnium cauſarum 
originem ſollicite diſcutiendo, tractantes de ſingulis, judicium 
decreverunt hoc modo.“ 


EX CODple k. M8. 


& Marchomiris quoque dedit Francis id conſilium, & ele- 
gerunt Faramandum ipfius filium & lavaverunt in regem ſu— 
per ſe crinitum. Tune habere leges cœperunt, quas corum 
proceres gentilis tractaverunt, his omnibus Wiſogaſtus, Aro- 
gaſtus, Saloguſtus, in villis que ultra rhenum ſunt, in Bota- 
gin, Selecagin, Widecagin. | 

6 Anno ab incarnatione domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti 
DCCXCVIII, dominus Carolus rex Francorum inclytus, 
hunc libellum tractatus Legis Salicæ ſcribere juſſit.“ 


What likelihood is there, that if the authors of thoſe 
prefaces believed the Franks had a king when the Salic Law 
was made, they ſhould not have mentioned him ? For as to 
the abſtract of the chronicle, it is a ſeparate piece, added by 
the author of the laſt preface, as treating of the ſame ſubject. 
But if the Franks had not a king, how can the fixth paragraph 
of the ſixty ſecond title be applicable to the ſucceſſion of the 
crown of France? | 

Another objection to father Danicl's opinion 1s this : ſup- 
poſing the article, de terra vero Salica, concerned the ſucceſ- 
lion to the crown, as well as private inheritances ; if it be 
true, . that this law was abrogated under. the third race of the 
kings of France, with reſpect to the Salic lands or great ficts, 
it may, I think, be inferred, that it was alſo anulled with 


regard to the crown. But the thing ſpeaks itſelf, fince it 


cannot be denied, that the dukedoms, carldoms, in a word, 
all the great fiets of the crown, deſcended to the females. 
Normandy, Guienne, Ponthieu, and Montrevil, fell to the 
kings of England by the women. It was the ſame with the 
earldom of Toulouſe, Provence, and Bretagne. The ſuc- 
ceſſion of the earldom of Flanders always devolved to the 
next heir, without any preference of ſex, fince the time of 
Charles the Bald. All theſe examples actually ſubſiſted at 
the time of Lewis Hutin's death, when the Salic Law began 
for the firſt time to be urged in favour of the males. There 
were large portions of the Salic lands fallen to women, purely 
by right of inheritance. Where was then the obſervance of 
the article, “ De terra vero Salica nulla portio ad mulierem 
tranſit?“. | 

There ſeems to me to be but two ways of anſwering this 
objection. Firſt, by ſaying the Salic lands, or great fiefs of 
the crown, deſcended to the women, only when there was no 
male-hcir in the family. But this reply has no foundation. 
Beſides what has been ſaid concerning the earldom of Flan- 
ders, in the very time of Philip de Valois, Artois was ad- 
Judged to Maud, to the prejudice of Robert d' Artois, grand- 
ſon by his father of the laſt duke; and the duchy of Bretagne, 
to the wife of Charles de Blois, though earl of Montfort, bro- 
ther of the late duke, was yet alive, But, ſuppoſing this law 
was not annulled when Hugh Capet came to the crown, it 
was at leaſt abrogated by that prince, in granting in fee to the 
nobility the great fiefs, without excluding the females. 

The other way of anfwering the objection, is by aflerting, 
that though the law was repcaled as to the Salic lands, it was 
not ſo with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown, where it 
was always inviolable. But how can a law be ſuppoſed to be 
abrogated in the undoubted ſenſe of the words, and remain 
in force in a diſputable ſenſe, which is taken for granted 


: Rapin muſt have overlooked a paſſage in father Daniel's Hiſtory, quoted 
from Agathias, exprefly mentioning this law. The paſſage is likewile alledg- 
ed by Fauchet and Du Cheſne. Agathias, the ſcholaſtic or lawyer, lived in 
the ſixth century, and began to write the Continuation of Juſtinian's Hiſtory 
after Procupius, in 565. This author at the end of chap. 7. lib. ii. ſays, 
« Whultt theſe things paſſed, Theobald, who ruled in France over the pro- 
vinces next to Italy, died in the flower of his youth, ---Childebert and Clo- 
taire, as his neareſt relations, were, by the Law of the Country, called to the 
ſucceſſion of his kingdom.” By the Law of the Country then, Theobald's 
two fifters were excluded from the right of ſucceeding him. As for Childe- 
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without the leaſt proof? Beſides, I ſhall make appear here,c. 
ter, there had never been any occaſion to break it. 

A third objection againſt father Daniel's opinion may be 
taken from his own preface to the hiſtory of France, Thi, 
able hiſtorian maintains, article III. that the crown, after be. 
ing hereditary in the firſt race, became elective in the ſccond 
and was hereditary in the third, only by way of affociation 
practiſed by the firft Kings of that race, from Hugh Capet ;, 
Philip Auguſtus. If ſo, where ſhall we find the obſervance 
of the Salic Law, with reſpect to the crown, from Pepin the 
Short to Lewis VIII? How could it ſubſiſt in an clectiu, 
kingdom, where it was in the power of the great men to gin. 
the crown to whom they pleaſed, and even to chuſe kings 0. 
of the royal family, as for inſtance, Ralph and Eudes > Has: 
what father Daniel ſays of this matter. 

It is extremely probable, that Hugh Capet having con. 
firmed the dukes, carls, and other lords in their u{urpations 
not only for themſelves, but their poſterity, obtained likewit: 
from them the eſtabliſhment of the hereditary ſuccc{Fon t, 
the crown in his family. But, as he miſtruſted their levi. 
he aſſociated his ſon Robert. Robert did the fame by his 107 
Henry : and the cuſtom of aflociating laſted till Phiſin 
Auguſtus, who thinking hereditary right ſufficiently eſtabliſh. 
ed by the ſucceſſion of ſeveral of his predeceſſors, from fath 
to ſon, down to Hugh Capet, and whoſe reigns for the moſt 
part were very long, never troubled himfelt to aſſociate Leuis 
VIII. his ſon.” 

J thall now examine Mezerai's opinion, and theirs who 
with him believe the Salic Law, that is, the excluſion of the 
temales and their deſcendants, to be founded only upon an 
inviolable cuſtom. But it will be neceſſary in the firſt place 
to remove all ambiguity in the term Cuſtom, for by that may 
be meant either a Negative, if I may be allowed that expre. 
fion, or a Poſitive Cuſtom. I call a Negative Cuſtom, cha 
to which no inſtance to the contrary can be alledged, and 
which however does not form or eftabliſh any right, For 
example, there never was in England a lame or a one- 


| p.: 
handed king: now let it be affrmed as ſtrongly as you pleaſe, 1 1 
that this is a cuſtom that never was violated : it unfortunate- | be ſhc 
ly the only ſon of a king of England ſhould become lame, or | Law, 
happen to loſe a hand, would this be a good reaſon to exclude | the ſtr 
him from his father's ſucceſſion ? It is the fame with the in. Philip 
violable cuſtom of France, taken in this ſenſe: becauſe there | cuſton 
never was in France a queen that wore the crown by her own years 
authority and right, it does not neceſſarily follow that the fe. by vir 
males have no right to the ſucceſſion ; as it cannot be {aid in | the ob 
England, that a lame or a one-handed man cannot mount the | taire i! 
throne, becauſe in that country there never was a lame or 2 him th 
one-handed king. I call a Pofitive Cuſtom, that which is the ſuc 
grounded upon ſome law, or at leaſt upon examples and prc- 
cedents, which demonſtrate it to have been inviolably prag 
ed, and to have ſerved for rule on certain occaſions. Of ſuch 
a cuſtom Mezerai muſt be underſtood to ſpeak, fince he cou. 
tounds it with the Salic Law, and endeavours to produce un | 
inſtance of its practice. The queſtion then is, to know | 
whether there was in France any ſuch poſitive cuſtom be- 
fore the reign of Philip le Long, who in ſupport ot © | 
right pleaded the Salic Law, whether he thereby meant tie 
paragraph of the Salic Code above-mentioned, or an inviol- 
ble cuſtom. But where are the authors that ſpeak of it? I 
not ſtrange, that for nine hundred years, from Pharamond to 
Philip le Long, this inviolable cuſtom, which ſerves for tun 
damental law to a great kingdom, ſhould not be mentioned | 
by a ſingle author? I believe I may give this for certam 
fact (though I have not read all) becauſe it appears toe 
impoſſible that of ſo many learned men, who, from the (1.6 
of Philip le Long, to this day, have diligently ſought attcr | 
proofs in defence of the Salic Law, not one ſhould have becn 
ſo happy as to diſcover in the ancient authors any paflages fl. 
vouring, or at leaſt alluding to, this written or unwritten 12% 
Of all the teſtimonies alledged, there is not one but What!“ 5 The! 
later than the reign of Philip le Long 6. I am well aware this the gl 
objection has been already anſwered, by affirming that Marcus has nothi 
phus, who lived in the middle of the ſeventh century, mr excluded 
tions the Salic Law in his formularies. But this is a fallac). ay fo 
| l Wy their ms 
bert's daughters, Agathius continues thus: © But the diſputes about the © time afte; 
viſion had like to ruin their dominions. Childebert, beſides his extreme 010 2ninſt bj 
age, languiſhed with an incurable diſeaſe : he had only daughters hatred of 
no male- iſſue who might inherit the crown.” Theſe laſt words ſcem to be them in 
demonſtrative proof, that it was then univerſally known that the daughters © doubt is l 
France were abſolutely excluded- from the right of fucceffion to the cron ther out 
Agathias did not fay this to favour Cletaire, who ſucceeded his brothes k This 
Childebert in excluſion of his nieccs, for he was born in Afia, and lived V* eburch of 
remote from France. He was cotempotary with theſe kings. Cherebert 
| to 
Ther hola? 
ber father 
end awa 


Wen them 
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Nobody ever pretended to diſpute the exiſtence of the Salic 
Law, if thereby is meant the Salian or Salic Code in general. 
But the buſineſs is to prove the exiſtence of this particular 
uw, called the Salic Law, whereby women and their deſcend- 
ants > were deprived of the right of ſucceeding to the crown, 
before the reign of Philip le Long. Marculphus mentions 
the former in ſeveral places of his Formularies, but ſays not 
a word of the latter, which is the point in queſtion. It re- 
mains therefore, that this unwritten law, this inviolable cuſ- 
tom, is to be founded upon examples and precedents, by 
which it was eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt confirmed ; otherwiſe 
there is no knowing what to think of it. It ſhould therefore 
be ſhown, that before the 1 of Philip le Long, there were 
jnſtances of women and their deſcendants being excluded from 
the crown by virtue of the Salic Law, or inviolable cuſtom : 
and this is what remains to be examined. 

To begin with the third race : from Hugh Capet to Philip 
ic Long, no ſuch caſe could happen, for the kings of that 
family ſucceeded from father to ſon. | 

In the ſecond race it is not poſſible to find any inſtance in 
ſavour of the Salic Law, or inviolable cuſtom. On the con- 
trary a precedent might be brought in favour of the temales, 
from divers princes deſcended from Charles the Great by the 
female line, dividing the French monarchy, and poſſeſſing 
ſeveral parts of his ſucceſſion. But as this was at a time 
when there were only two princes alive of that emperor's fa- 
mily, namely, the emperor Arnold, who was a natural ſon, 
and Charles the Simple, who might alſo be deemed as ſuch, 
J ſhall not infiſt upon it. | . 

The firſt race affords three precedents, which may favour 
the cuſtom in queſtion. The daughters of Childebert I. king 
of Paris, ſucceeded not their father, but Clotaire I. their uncle 
poſſeſſed his brother's kingdom. Shortly after, Cherebert king 
of Paris dying without male iſſue, Gontran, Sigebert, and 
Chilperic, his brothers, ſhared the ſucceſſion, without leaving 
any part to his daughters. Gontran having but one daughter, 
left his kingdom to Childebert II. his nephew. If it could 
be ſhown that all this was done in conſequence of the Salic 
Law, or inviolable cuſtom, thoſe precedents would amount to 
the ſtrongeſt proofs. But unhappily, not a ſingle writer before 
Philip le Long, ſpeaks on this occaſion of the Salic Law or 
cuſtom. It is true, Mezerai, who wrote twelve hundred 


years after, boldly affirms that Clotaire ſucceeded his brother 


by virtue of the Salic Law, and that this is the firſt inſtance of 
the obſervance thereof. But in relating the fact, he ſays Clo- 
taire impriſoned his nieces], for fear they ſhould diſpute with 
| him their father's ſucceſſion. The ſame thing happened in 

the ſucceſſion of Cherebert ; his brothers uſed force to ſeize 
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his kingdom, without alledging the Salic Law to ſupport their 


right*. Accordingly preſident Fauchet, convinced of the vio- 


lence, practiſed on theſe two occaſions, gives up theſe two pre- 
cedents', and confines himſelf to the third, which is the moſt 
{pecious. Gontran having but one daughter, adopted Chil- 
debert II. his nephew, and left him his kingdom, But this 
daughter was a nun n. Befides from Gontran's believing it 
in his power to leave his ſucceſſion entire to Childebert II. 
without giving any ſhare to Clotaire II. who was alſo his ne- 
phew, and Childebert's brother ®, it may, it ſeems be inferred 
that he did not look upon himſelf as bound by any law, and 
that there was not then any ſettled rule with reſpect to the 
ſucceſſion ». It will be ſaid, perhaps, that in appointing Chil- 
debert, the eldeſt of the two brothers, for his ſucceſfor, he 
only followed the diſpoſition of the law or cuſtom ; but this 
objection is groundleſs v. The whole hiſtory of the firſt race 
plainly ſhows the eldeſt had no privilege, and that the king- 
doms, of which the French monarchy then confiſted, were 
always divided among the brothers J. But be that as it will 

it is not ſufficient to ſhow that Gontran did a thing agreeable 
to the pretended diſpoſition of the Salic Law or cuſtom; it 
muſt alſo be proved that he did it with intention to obſerve 
that cuſtom or law, which I think impoſſible”, It would be 
quite another thing if the law was perfectly known, or the 
cuſtom undeniably eſtabliſhed by former precedents, which 
might give room to ſuppoſe Gontran deſigned to conform 
himſelf to it. If a man examines what pafled during the 
firſt race, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, he will find nothing 
fixed or ſettled upon that head; and that force and arms had 


a greater ſhare in it than laws. This is ſo true, that it is 


even doubtful, according to father Daniel, whether the chil- 


dren were to be preferred to the brothers ; and that this queſ- 


tion was not fully decided till long after the beginning of the 
ſecond race t. It is evident then, from what has been ſaid, 
that the opinion that there was in France, before the reign of 
Philip le Long, a law or cuſtom excluding the daughters from 
the ſucceſhon to the crown, cannot be ſupported by any cer- 
tain teſtimony, or undeniable matter of fact. 

_ Having ſhown what we are to underſtand by the Salic Law 
of which ſo many people talk without having a juſt notion 
of the thing, it will be neceſſary, in order fully to clear this 
matter, to ſhow how the practice of this law was eſtabliſhed 
in France. But for the better underſtanding of this, it will 
be proper to ſet before the reader the following part of the 


_ genealogy of the kings of France, which will ſerve likewiſe 


to explain the occaſion of the diſpute between Edward and 
Philip de Valois. 


St. LEWIS, 

k. of France. 

| CS 
Philip the Hardy, 


k. of France. 


' Ee? | . ws : LI So Eons ts 
Philip the Fair, Charles earl 
k. of France. of Valois. 


SI Ps 


Lewis Hutin, Philip le Long, Charles the Fair, Iſabella, 
k. of France. 


k. of France. k. of France u. 


A. 


2 X DOTY nat nie, 
Joanna John Joanna Iſabella Mary Blanch 


poſt- Eudes d. Margaret 
hum. of Burg. 


* Philip de 

Edward II. Valois, k. 

k. of Eng. of France. 
* 


* Edward III. 
poſt- king of Eng. 
hum. land. 


Pu Haillon ſays Philip le Long had four daughters, whoſe names were Joanna, Margaret, Mary, and Blanc, 


There was no occaſion to ſay, Their Deſcendants. For there are two 
'ifferent queſtions ; the firſt, which is properly the point in hand, Whether 
the daughters were anciently excluded from the crown? the ſecond, which 
has nothing to do here, Whether the ſons of thoſe daughters were of old 
excluded from the crown with their mothers ? The former ſeems to be ex- 
pieſly mentioned by Agathias. See the foregoing note. 

' Gregory de Tours, a cotemporary, fays only, he baniſhed them, with 
their mother. And father Daniel makes them not to be baniſhed till ſome 
ime after his father's death, when Chramne, ſon of Clotaire, rebelled 
gunſt him a ſecond time. Mezerai's words are, Their uncle, whether in 
hatred of their father, or for fear of their pretending to the ſucceſſion, kept 
them in priſon till he was poſſeſſed of the kingdom.” This alternative of 
— is only a conjecture of Mezerai : for Clotaire ſeems to have acted ra- 
ther out of hatred to his brother, than from political views. 

" his does not ſeem to agree with what Rapin ſays in the Hiſtory of the 
c my of Kent, where he repreſents Chilperic, who ſucceeded his brother 
| erebert, as behaving like a father to his brother's daughters, and refuſing 
1 ory Bertha, one of them to Ethelbert king of Kent, becauſe he was an 
"a ater, Now Chilperic, had he thought ſhe had the leaſt reaſon to claim 

ad aber; ſucceſſion, ſhould have been glad of ſo fair an opportunity to 
<2 Way his niece. Indeed it does not appear that he uſed any violence 
on them, or impriſoned them, as Rapin inſinuates. 


1 Rapin does not quote Fauchet, ſo it is to be ſuppoſed he alludes to what 
this author ſays in his treatiſe De POrigine des Dignitez, etc. lib. 1, cap. 2, 
where he gives the reaſons why the daughters of France are excluded: 1 
forbear, ſays he, to ſpeak of the daughters of Childebert I. king of Paris; 
for it may be ſaid, their uncle Clotaire was fo ſtrong, that it was caſy for 
him to ſhut them up in a cloiſter. Much leſs ſhall I ſpeak of thoſe of 
Cherebert, alſo king of Paris, becauſe it will be ſaid, their uncles did not treat 
them more civilly. But what can be objected to what Gontran did to Clo- 
tilda his own daughter?“ etc. In this paſſage F auchet does not ſeem abſo- 
lutely to give up the two firſt precedents, but only thinks them liable to the 
objections he mentions, - For he urges them both as enemies of the exclu- 
ſion of the daughters, in ch. 12. lib, iii. Des Antiquitez, etc, 

m This does not ſeem to be a convincing reaſon why Gontran ſhould diſ- 


poſſeſs a daughter he entirely loved. For if Gontran thought his daughter 
could have the leaſt ſhadow of right to ſucceed him, would he have made 
her a nun? ſo that her being a nun is rather ſtrong preſumption that the 
daughters could not ſucceed to the crown, But it may be ſaid, was the not 
a nun before her father adopted Childebert his nephew ? Now this ought to 
be proved indeed to make Rapin's argument of any force: but the contrary 
is moſt probable, For Mezerai ſays, Gontran was not married till his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown in 61. Now ſuppoting Gontran married Clotilda“ 
mother the firſt year of his reign, ſhe 2 too young to receivs the viel in 
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6 RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Lewis Hutin dying in 1316, left by Clemence of Burgun- 
dy, his wife only one daughter, an infant, called Joanna. 
But as his queen was big with child, the crown was not diſ- 


poſed of till the was delivered. The reaſon of the delay was 


becauſe if the queen was delivered of a ſon, he was to ſuc- 
cced his father, not by virtue of the Salic law, but by a law 
common to all ſtates, according to which the males have 
always the preference of the females of the ſame degree. Till 
the queen's delivery, Philip le Long, the eldeſt of the deceaſ- 
ed king's two brothers, was appointed regent. I ſay, ap- 
pointed, in the words of father Daniel, who does not ac- 
quaint us by whom he was appointed. Philip was then at 
Lyons, buſy in procuring a conclave for the election of a new 
pope. This was the reaſon he could not come to Paris till 
three weeks after the death of the king his brother. He 
found there a party already formed againſt him, at the head 
of which was Charles earl of Valois, his uncle who intended 
to diſpute the regency with him, and was in poſſeſſion of the 
Louvre : but Philip at his arrival, found means to diſlodge 
him. The next day he afiembled the parliament, and by the 
unanimous conſent of the lords and knights there preſent, the 
regency was adjudged to him for eighteen years, in caſe the 
queen was delivered of a ſon. 85 

Mean time, as the queen might chance to have a daughter, 
Eudes duke of Burgandy, uncle by the mother's fide to Jo- 
anna, daughter of the late king, was preparing to aſſert his 
niece's right. At length, the queen was brought to bed of 
a prince who was called John, and lived but a few days. 
Then Philip grounding his claim upon the Salic Law, pre- 
tended the crown was fallen to him. As he had a powerful 
party and was unwilling to have his title queſtioned, he re- 
paired to Rheims, in order to be crowned. But the duke of 


Burgandy oppoſed the coronation with a proteſtation, in the 


preſence of the peers, to maintain Johanna's right, to whom 
he pretended the crown belonged both by natural and civil 
law; and that at leaſt the coronation ought not to be perform- 


ed before the pretenſions of the young princeſs were duly ex- 


amined. Though the carl of Valois had attended Philip to 
Rheims, he was known to be a friend of the duke of Bur- 
Fundy. On the other hand, Charles earl of Marche, the 
King's own brother, being of the ſame party, left Rheims the 
morning before the ſolemnity. If the Salic Law could be 
proved to have been acknowledged and admitted before that 
rime, I confeſs the oppoſition of theſe princes would be of no 
great weight. But as that proof is very difficult, as J have 
before ſhown, it may be inferred from the oppoſition of the 


princes of the blood themſelves, and contrary to their own in- 


tereſts, that this law paſſed not then for inconteſtable. 

The duke of Burgandy's proteſtation, and prince Charles's 
retreat, made Philip fo uneaſy, that he ordered the gates of 
Rheims to be ſhut during the ceremony of the coronation, for 
fear of interruption, or that other peers might abſent them- 
ſelves. A few days after, he held an aflembly at Paris, where 
were preſent a great number of nobles, almoſt all the prelates, 
the moſt confiderable burgers of Paris, and the univerſity. 
It was this aſſembly that examined the laws of the ſtate, de- 
cided, that the females were incapable of ſucceeding to the 
crown, and approved and confirmed the king's coronation, It 
might bedemanded, whether that aſſembly had power to make 
ſuch a deciſion, but fince the French nation has thought fit 
to reccive it, it is needleſs to inſiſt upon that. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that it was now almoſt nine hundred years ſince the 
eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, and this the firſt time it was 
expreſly decided in France, that the daughters were incapable 
of ſuccceding to the crown. 

Notwithſtanding the decifion, queen Clemence, widow of 
the late king, the carl of Marche the king's brother, the earl 
of Valois his uncle, the duke of Burgandy prince of the 
blood, and their adherents, did not fail to ſhow a diſſatiſ- 


--, when he adopted his nephew Childebert. Beſides, in a treaty with 
his adopted ſon, an article is inſerted, * That whatever is granted by king 
Gontran to his daughter Clotilda, whether moveables, cities, lands, and re- 
venues, ſhall remain in her poſſeſſion.“ Such grants do not ſeem fit for a 
nun, though a princeſs. Now this treaty, as Fauchet ſays, was made in 587, 
that je, ten years after his making Childebert his univerſal heir. But after all, 
{uppoing ſhe was a nun before Childebert's adoption, would not Gontran 
upon the death of his ſons, inſtead of adopting a nephew, have procured a 
diipentation for a beloved daughter, if the Salie Law would have allowed it? 
50,that Clotilda's being a nun cannot weaken the argument drawn from her 
exclufzon in favour of the Salic Law. | . 

n Rapin 1s. miſtaken in making Childebert to be eldeſt brother of Clotaire. 
They: were only. couſin-germans, ſons: of two brothers; the firſt of Sige- 
bert king of Auſtralia, and the other of Chilperic, king of Neuſtria. 80 
that his remark, that the eldeft had no privilege, etc. is not to the purpoſe 
here: N * Evie | 
9 Does not the contrary ſeem rather to be inferred from this prince's con- 
duct, that he did think himſelf bound by the law or cuſtom excluding the fe- 
males from the crown, and knew the ſucceſſion to be ſo ſettled in an inviola- 
ble manner; otherwiſe it is incredible that he ſhould not do what lay in his 
power to leave his dominious to his only beloved daughter. 


only daughters, Charles the Fair his brother, mount 


8 


faction at ſeeing William on the throne. This Creates n. 
eaſineſs in the new king, who, to free himſelf trom it Fre 
means to gain the duke of Burgandy, the head of the aan 
by giving him his eldeſt daughter in marriage, with the 6 th 
dom of Burgandy for her portion. The duke beine Ng 
gained, the party diſperſed, and the Salic Law pafled. "Wink 
thenceforward, for a law as ancient as the monarchy. Bur 
great care was taken to confound, as has been done ae 
ſince, the Salic Law in general or the collection of I 
Laws, with the pretended Salic Law in particular, which * 
cluded the daughters from ſuceeding to the crown. # 

Philip le Long being dead, after a ſhort reign, and leay;,, 
ed the 
neices, 
From 


throne without oppoſition, to the prejudice of his 
This was a ſecond deciſion in favour of the males. 
that time none ever thought of queſtioning the authority of 
the Salic Law. Thus was eſtabliſhed the obſervance of 1 75 
famous law in France, without its being yet known, whether 
Philip le Long, in urging it in ſupport of his Pretenſions. 
proceeded upon the fixth paragraph of the 62d title gf the 


Salic Law, or upon inviolable cuſtom. What may be affirm. 


ed, is, that in thoſe days the French muſt have had very 
confuſed notions concerning this law, fince even after its he. 
ing inconteſtably acknowledged for authentic, the moſt learn. 
ed cannot agree upon that ſubject. | 

T come now to the famous diſpute between Philip of v 
and Edward III. Charles the Fair, who died February | 
leaving no male: iſſue, and his queen finding herſelf with child 
the ſame rule was followed as was obſerved after the death ct 
Lewis Hutin. That is, the crown was not diſpoſed of tin 
the queen's delivery, who was ſeven months gone with child 
But it was neceſſary to appoint a regent, to take care of the 
government in the mean while. Then it was that the greg 
conteſt about the regency aroſe, between Edward III. nephew 
by his mother, to Charles the Fair, and Philip earl of Volo; 
couſin german to the fame prince. This was an affair of vary 
great conſequence. Beſides that the regency was to be long, 


alois 
328, 


in caſe the queen was delivered of a ſon, it was ealy to fore- 


ſee, that the judgment given for the regency, would he a 
ſtrong precedent for the crown, if the happened to have 2 
daughter. For this reaſon the affair was very warmly con- 
teſted on both ſides, not before the ſtates-general, as fone 
have afſirmed without any foundation, but before an aſſembly 
of great men, purpolely convened upon that occation. Hd. 
ward pleaded his being the next male heir of the late King. 
Philip adhered to the Salic Law, which, according to him, 
excluded not only the daughters, but alſo their deſcendants, 
from the ſucceſſion to the crown, and conſequently from the 
regency. Philip carried the cauſe as to the regency, and was 
afterwards crowned, upon the queen's being delivered of a 
daughter in April. As Edward endeavoured not to proſecute 
his right till ſome years after, the queſtion between them 
was no longer concerning the regency, but the crown it{cli, 
All the French hiſtorians call Edward's pretenſions chimerical, 
and the Engliſh on their part, exclaim againſt the injuſtice 
that was done him. The buſineſs therefore at preſent is to 
examine the rights of both parties, independently of the 
events, and Philip's poſſeſſion. This will be the only mean 
to enable us to judge, whether the war occaſioned by this 
affair, was juſt or unjuſt, or whether, as I believe, there was 


on both ſides, ſufficient reaſon to juſtify the attack and e 


defence. | 

In order to have a clear notion of the matter, it muſt he 
conſidered, that the point in queſtion between the two king, 
was not, whether there was any ſuch thing as a Salic Law, 
excluding the daughters from the ſucceſſion to the crown 0! 
France ; whether the law was real, or only imaginary, i Was 
equally the intereſt of both kings to ſuppoſe it, ſince it Was 
the ſole foundation of their reſpective claims. Without this 


P That this objection is not altogether without foundation is certain, from 
the paſſage of Agathias in note s, above. ped 
4 Rapm did not ſeem to be of the opinion, that the ſucceſſion was dd 
among all the brothers, in the Diſſertation on the Government of the os 
ons. Neither indeed was it true, as appears in a citation from Mezerah in 
the ſame Diſſertation. 5 Rs 
As Gontran himſelf ſucceeded to part of his brother's ſucceſſion, in 


. . 5 +: : f * 1 Il > 
eluſion of his three nieces, Cherebert's daughters, it is more than prob, 


: i i Auence of the 
that he adopted his nephew excluſion of his daughters, in conſequcuce o 


ſame law or cuſtom by which he was preferred to his nieces. 


5 We have for it the authority of Agathias, who ſpeaks of it in explel 


terms; and the treaty between Gontran and Childebert, where it n 755 
poſed, and made the foundation of their agreement. Beſides, RE 
cuſtom is to be conſidered as unqueſtionably eſtabliſhed before Gont! oe 
poſed of his dominions, in prejudice of his own daughter, fince tate 1 
three examples in fifteen years: 1. The excluſion of Theobald 3 
555. 2. Of Childebert's two daughters in 358. 3. Ot Cherebert 
daughters in 570. ; 

t There were conteſts between brothers and couſins Concerning oy Un- 
ceſſion; but it does not appear that the excluſion of the daughters Was 
certain or doubtful. | 


ie ſuc- 
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hw, the crown would have indiſputably belonged to Joana 


daughter of Lewis Hutin, and the two laſt kings muſt have 


heen reckoned uſurpers. Moreover, had there been no Salic 
Law, Philip and Edward would have been manifeſtly exclud- 
ed by the daughters of the three laſt kings, ſons of Philip the 
Fair. The only thing therefore was to know, whether the 
Salie Law was limited to the perſons of the daughters, to ex- 
clude them from the ſueceſſion, or whether it extended to all 
their poſterity. Tais was a new query, which had never 
bcen decided, becauſe the ſame caſe had never happened, 
fince the beginning of the monarchy. Philip maintained, that 
Edward could pretend to the crown but by right of repre- 
ſentation, as {on of Iſabella, and that repreſenting only a wo- 
man, he could not derive from his mother a right which ſhe 
had not. But Edward took care not to ground his claim upon 
repreſentation, He infiſted on the contrary, upon nearneſs of 
blood, and affirmed, that the crown was devolved to him, as 
the next male-heir capable of ſucceeding, | 

Indeed, 1t cannot be conceived what uſe he could have 
made of repreſentation, which ſerves only to put a diſtant re- 
lution in the place of the perſon repreſented. He had no oc- 
caſion to be brought nearer, ſince he was nephew of the late 
king, and Philip de Valois but couſin-german. Accordingly, 
in all the pieces in the Collection of the Public Acts concern- 
ing this matter, there is not ſo much as one, where he al- 
ledges in his behalf the right of repreſentation, but always 
that of nearneſs of blood. And yet almoſt all the French 
authors that have writ on the ſubject, have been pleaſed to 
combat this chimera, and ground their reaſonings upon the 
impertinency of the repreſentation ; which, after all, was 
never, urged by Edward. The Engliſh for their part, are 
fallen into the like error, by firenuouſly oppoling the exiſt- 
ence of the Salic Law, not conſidering, it was no leſs neceſ- 
fary for Edward than for Philip. So it may be affirmed, 
both fides have miſunderſtood the queſtion and ſtated it 
Wrong. | | 5 

But to prevent miſtakes, and clear the matter as much as 
poſſible, a man muſt imagine himſelf cotemporary with the 
diſpute, and conſider that the point in queſtion was never de- 
cided. Each therefore was tree before the deciſion, to ex- 
plain and comment upon the Salic Law, as he judged for 
his purpoſe, without being liable to be taxed with raſhneſs. 
Whereas now it would be rediculous to diſpute upon the in— 
terpretation of a law acknowledged by the French, and ad- 
mitted, as then explained by Philip, and which they have 
ever fince followed. —= 

That being ſuppoſed, the buſineſs then, in order to decide 
the new query, was, fully to underſtand the meaning of the 
Salic Law, concerning which there was reaſon, as I have 
own, to doubt, whether it ever exiſted. But ſuppoſing its 
exiſtence, the decifion was to be either according to the para- 
graph of the Salic Code, De Terra vera Salica, &c. which 
cid not clear up the point, or according to the inviolable cuſ- 
tom obſerved in France for nine hundred years, though there 
had never been occaſion to put it in practice. Upon which 
ever of theſe two foundations a man grounded a judgment, 
he could not but meet great difficulties. Could he ſay, that 
by the paragraph De Terra Salica, it was plain, the male-iflue 
ot the daughters were to be excluded from the ſucceſſion to 
the crown? was it evident that this law, ſo long diſuſed, with 
rcipect to the Salic Lands, and the eſtates of the nobles, had 
preferred its full force with regard to the crown? on the 
other hand, if a man grounded his judgment upon cuſtom, 
what method could he take to know whether it was the in- 
dent of the firſt eſtabliſhers, whoever they were, to exclude 

from the ſucceſhon the male-heirs of the daughters, as well 
as the daughters themſelves ? He could have no precedents, 
or examples to direct him, fince the fame caſe had never hap- 
pened, It is therefore raſhneſs, in my opinion, abſolutely to 
decide now againſt cither of the two contending princes, and 
more 1o, peremptorily to pronounce the pretenſions of either 
to be extravagant, That is the more unjuſt, as they both 


There are ſome writers, who not knowing that the diſpute between 
Philip and Fdward was not about the excluſion of the women, but of their 
pale tlie, have alledged this example in favour of Philip de Valois. Rapin. 
5 would. perhaps be pretty difficult to prove this engagement ef the 
ench nation with the family of Hugh Capet. The aſſociation practiſed by 
due firſt kings of the third race, feems to argue, that they did not much rely 
on this pretended engagement, of which father Daniel contents himſelf with 
"yg, that it is very likely. Rapin. | 

I queſtion whether this can be affirmed with certainty, with reſpect to 
de time before the reign of Philip le Long. At leaft, it is very doubtful, 
wan regard to the ſecond race. Rapin. 

A 2 that Rapin in ailorting, that all the French and Engliſh 
1 er ſtood not the tate of the qusſtion between the two kings was 
rig For of the French, Vettot, in his diſſertation on the Salic Law, 
CO 2pin, it is plain never ſay) ſtates the caſe exactly as he does. 90 

Ke Bodin, Du Haillain, Mezerai, and Le Gendre, $0 alto the fa- 
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ſupported their claims by very ſpecious reaſons, the ſubſtance 
whereof I am going to relate 3 if ſo be, that part of thele 
reaſons have not fince been fathered upon thera. 

Edward maintained, that what had hitherto been decided 
concerning the Salic Law, regarded only the perſons of the 
daughters, and could not be extended to their male-iffues 
without proving it to be the intent of the law. But this was 
impoſſible, confidering the time between its eſtabliſhment, 
and the firſt occaſion of putting it in practice. That indeed, 
the excluſion of the daughters was built on very plauſible 
reaſons, taken from the weakneſs of their ſex, and the tem- 
per of the French nation, which would never venture to be 
governed by a woman; but that theſe reaſons could not be 
alledged againſt their ſons. That formerly, among the Oftro- 
goths of Italy, who obſerved the ſame cuſtom, there was a 
like inſtance, which plainly ſhowed, that the excluſion of the 
daughters might ſubſiſt without that of the male heirs. That 
after the death of 'Theodoric, Amalazonta his daughter, did 
not {ſucceed him, becauſe the was a woman; however, that 
did not hinder Athalaric her ſon, though an infant, from be- 
ing placed on the throne of his grandfather “. He farther 
added, that the Salic Law was an extraordinary law, contra- 
ry to the law civil and natural, for which reaſon it was to be 
confined within juſt bounds, rather than extended, as if the 
women of the royal family were to be puniſhed for ſome 
great crime, which deſervedly drew down vengeance on all 
their poſterity, If the French believed women unworthy, 
or unfit to govern them, he pretended not to oppoſe that law. 
But what bad the princefles of the blood done to deſerve, 


that all their poſterity ſhould ſuffer a puniſhment, from 


which the daughters of the peers, and the other great men of 
France were exempted, as well as their deſcendants ? Finally, 


in explaining the Salic Law, ſo as to deprive the male-iſſue ot - 


the women of a natural right, was to make a new law, under 
colour of interpreting the old. | | 
Philip replied, that Edward acknowledging the authority of 
the Salic Law, was much miſtaken in confining the intent 
of that law, to the hindering the kingdom of France from 
being governed by a woman. That there was another and 
no leſs eſſential end, namely, to prevent the crown from 
devolving to foreigners. That the French nation had wil- 
lingly tubmitted to Hugh Capet and his houſe, but never 
meant to ſubject themſelves to other families, and to receive a 
foreign king, a new contract was neceflary *. That the in- 
tent of the French manifeſtly appeared in their not confidering; 
the deſcendants of the princefles of the blood, as preſump- 
tive heirs of the crown). Conſequently it was not indifferent- 
ly the next male heir which was to ſucceed, but the next de- 
ſcendant from father to fon from Hugh Capet. 
It is a ſtrange thing, that among ſo many authors who have 
writ of this famous conteſt, not one, at leaſt that I know of, 
except father Daniel, rightly underſtood the ftate of the 
queſtion between - the two Kings. They have all amuſed 
themſelves with combating chimæras, and making the parties 
alledge arguments nothing at all to the purpoſe, and ſome- 
times even contrary to their real intereſt. Some make Philip 
urge very ſtrong reaſons againſt the right of repreſentation, 
which it is certain Edward never meant to uſe. Others al- 
ledge for Edward the moſt plaufible arguments againſt the 
Salic Law, though it was evidently his intereſt to ſupport it. 
And therefore I am apt to believe, the harangue Paulus 
Amilius puts into the mouth of Robert d'Artois, in defence 
of Philip's right, is a mere invention of the hiſtorian ; ſince 
the orator doth not confine himſelf to the true caſe, though in 
all appearance, Robert d'Artois was not ignorant of the ſtate 
of the controverſy. 
well verſed in the hiſtory of France, and in ſhort all the writ- 


— 


ers, as well Engliſh as French, are guilty of the fame crror. 


As for father Daniel, after truly ſtating the caſe, and briefly 
relating the reaſons of Philip de Valois, without giving his 
own opinion, he makes Edward's pretenſion to be confidered, 
in the courſe of his hiſtory, as chimerical“. 


mous Puffendorff; and of our hiſtorians, Martin, Tyrrel, Kc. It muſt in 
deed be owned, that ſome, after truly ſtating the calc, in other places alledge 
arguments againſt the Salic Lau, which entirely deſtioy Fdward's preton— 
ſions. Of this, father Daniel is a famous inſtance. For after he had al- 
ready ſaid, That the Salic Law was allowed on both ſides; namely, that 
the daughters could not ſucceed to the crown, and therefore the queen 0: 
England, though the late king's fiſter, could not pretend to it; but tlie 
Engliſh lawyers maintained, the next perſon, where this defect of 1ex was 
not found, ought by nearneſs of blood, to ſucceed, and. upon this title Ea. 
ward founded his pretenſions.“ I fay, after thus truly ſtating the calc, 
he fays, in his Diſſertation on the Antiquity and author of. the Sahic Law, 
&« Tf the Engliſh had not been perſuaded of the antiquity of this laws, they 
would not have failed to attack, more ſtrongly than they did, this tunta- 
mental principle of Philip's right,” What! thould they attack a law allow- 
ed by Edward as well as Philip? A law, without which neither ot they: 
would have any pretenſions to the crown! It is in this Weonueent Manner 

| that 


Paſquier, though a great civilian, and 
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This caſe was never decided as to the crown, but only with 
regard to the regency. It cannot be denied, that in the ſen- 
tence Philip had a great advantage, for the judges were all 
his relations and friends, and the perſon who diſputed the re- 


gency with him, a minor and foreigner. Philip took for 


granted afterwards, in imitation of Philip le Long, that the 
ſame ſentence which adjudged him the regency, gave him a 
right to be crowned, and by that the queſtion was really de- 
cided. He was ſo prejudiced in favour of his own right, that 
he commanded the hands and feet of a burgher of Compeigne 
to be cut off, for maintaining that Edward's title was better 
than his. One cannot ſay what the iſſue would have been, 
if the deciſion of the affair had been referred to the ſtates of 
the realm, as it was the opinion of ſeveral who believed that 
to be the only means of ſolidly eſtabliſhing Philip's right. 
All that can be affirmed is, that the eſtabliſhment of the 
Salic Law in favour of Philip le Long, and its confirmation 
by the advancement of Charles the Fair to the throne, could 
not have prejudiced Edward. The ſole buſineſs was, either 


1 


Y or ENGLAND. 


to limit the Salic Law to the perſons of the daughters, or 0 
extend it to all their poſterity, and this is what had never be. 
fore been decided. | 

My defign in what I have ſaid, as well concerning the 
Salic Law, as the conteſt between the two kings, was, I. To 
rectify moſt people's notion concerning this law, II. To 
ſhow preciſely wherein conſiſted the diſpute between the two 
competitors, III. That this affair had its difficulties, and 


was not eaſily to be determined by law. IV. Laſtly, That the 


two Kings had each very plauſible reaſons, and conſequent] 
it was a juſt matter of proceſs. And this is what I could not 
do in the body of the hiſtory, without making too long a di. 
greſſion. As the war occaſioned by this quarrel was ver 
laſting, and renewed by ſeveral of Edward's ſucceſſors, 1 
thought it would not be unexceptable to the reader, to know 
the origin and foundation thereof. Nay this quarrel may be 
ſaid not to be yet ended, ſince from the time of Edward III 
the kings of England have all along born, and till do bear 
the title of kings of France. 
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12. RICHARD II. firnamed OF BOURDEAUX. 


[1495] I DWARD III. having finiſhed his glorious 
life, it was naturally Richard his grandſon that 
was to aſcend the throne, as repreſenting the late prince of 
Wales his father. But though Edward himſelf had ſo ordered 
it, many people were apprehenfive, the execution of his laſt 
will would meet with great obſtacles. Richard had three 
uncles who might diſpute the crown with him, and ſupport 
their pretenſion with plaſible reaſons. The young prince 
could claim the crown only by right of repreſentation, of 
which there had been no precedent, at leaſt with reſpect 
to the crown, ſince the Norman conqueſt. However lawful 
this right might be with regard to private perſons, by the 
general diſpoſition of the laws, it did not neceſſarily follow 
that it was inconteſtable concerning the crown. In France, 
for example, the ſucceſſion of the kingdom was not regu- 
lated by the laws of private eſtates. Pa Spain, the kings, 
who for a century had been poſſeſſed of the crown, of Caſtile, 
were deſcended from a prince that obtained it in prejudice of 
his nephews, ſons of his eldeſt brother: nay, a natural ſon 
was then in actual poſſeſſion, though among private perſons 
baſtards had no right to the inheritance of their fathers. In 
Artois, the aunt, by the judgment of the peers of France, was 
preferred to the nephew, who repreſented his father. A quite 
coſſtrary deciſion of the ſame court, with regard to Bretagne, 
had occaſioned in that dukedom a war, which at length was 
ended to the advantage of the uncle againſt the niece, and 
wherein Edward himſelf had maintained the right of the uncle. 
This was ſufficient to afford the duke of Lancaſter, the eldeſt 
of the three brothers, a very plaufible pretence, if he had in- 
tended to ſeize the crown, as was ſuſpected by the late prince 
of Wales his brother, the king his father himſelf and all Eng- 
land. To this may be added, that Richard's youth, who was 
but in his eleventh year, and the expiration of the truce with 
France ſeemed to furniſh the duke with freſh reaſons to de- 
mand the crown, which he was better able to defend than 
4 minor of eleven years old. But on the other hand, though 
the duke of Lancaſter ſhould have had ſuch a thought, 5 


that many, both French and Engliſh hiſtorians, talk upon this ſubject. 
See theſe things more largely diſcuſſed in Rival's Examination of L'Abbe de 
Vertot's Diſſertation on the Origin of the Salic Laws. | 


As the coronation oath was ſomewhat * than that already mentioned 


by our hiſtorians, and becauſe this form, with ſome ſmall alterations, has been 
adminiſtered to all ſucceeding kings and queen's ever fince, it may not be 
unproper to inſert it.“ I. That he would permit the church to enjoy all 
her liberties : that he would reverence her miniſters, and maintain the truth. 
II. That he would reſtrain violence and all oppreſſion, in all forts of men: 
that he would cauſe good laws to be every where obſerved, eſpecially thoſe 
of St, Edward, king and confeſſor: and would alſo cauſe all evil laws or 
cuſtoms to be abrogated, III. That he would be no — gen of perſons, 


but wonld give right judgment between man and man, and would chiefly ob- 


ſerve mercy in all his decrees or judgments, as God ſhould ſhew mercy to 
him.” Then the archbiſhop led the king (the lord marſhal walking before 
him) to all the four fides of the ſcaffold, and ſhewing the king to the people, 
declared the purport of the oath he had now taken, and aſked them, if they 


might have been diverted from it by the conſideration of the 
diſpoſition of the Engliſh in favour of young Richard, 
whom the memory of his illuſtrious father rendered extreme- 
ly dear to them, and for whom the king his grandfather had 
deſigned the crown. Whether this conſideration prevented 
his uncles from taking advantage of his youth, or it was 
from a pure motive of moderation and equity, inſtead of 
thinking to ſupplant him, they were the firſt to do him ho- 
mage. The duke of Lancaſter, who was ſtyled in England 
king of Caſtile, ſatisfied his ambition with governing the 
ſtate during Richard's minority, and the princes his brothers 
were no leſs inclined than he, to perform their father's laſt 
will. So all fears vaniſhing, Richard was crowned without 
oppoſition, on the 16th of July, four and twenty days after 
the death of Edward *. | 

At this coronation it is, that we meet with the firſt men- 
tion in hiſtory of a champion, who appeared completely armed 
in Weſtminſter-hall, where the king dined, and throwing his 
gantlet on the ground, challenged all perſons who ſhould dil- 
pute the king's title to the crown. The original of this cul- 
tom, which is ſtill preſerved, is unknown, bur it is certainly 
of an older date than the coronation of Richard II. fince fir 
John Dimmock, who performed then the office of champion, 
was admitted to it by virtue of a right annexed to a manor 
held by him in Lincolnſhire b. | 

Immediately after the ſolemnity, the young king created 
Thomas of Woodſtock his uncle earl of Buckingham *, and 
Guiſchard d'Augoleme, his governor, earl of Huntingdon*, | 
at the ſame time conferring the title of earl of Notingham 
upon John de Mowbray, and that of earl of Northumberland 
upon Henry Percy, who was alſo earl marſhal ©. 

Edward's truce with France was expired fince April the 
firſt, without the leaſt preparation by the Engliſh to renew | 
the war. Whether the late king's illneſs occafioned this 
negligence, or it was prepoſterouſly imagined, that France, 
ſatisfied with the great advantages ſhe had gained, would | 
remain in quiet, there was in England a ſurpriſing remiff- | 


would be ſubject to this prince as their lawful ruler, and be obedient to his 
commands? this ceremony though not mentioned before in any of our fi- 
torians, was no innovation, but ſeems to be a remainder of the old Englith } 
cuſtom of electing the king, as may be obſerved, by &omparing the manner 
of the coronation, and election of king Edward the confeſſor, and William I. 
with this action, and which has been obſerved ever ſince. Tyrrel, vol. III. 
p-. 829. Walling. p. 195. 0 
b The manor of Leriselby, in right of Margaret his wife, daughter of ſir 
John Marion. Ho 
© With a penfion of a thouſand marks, Walſing. The 22d of July, thus | 
_ year, he was appointed high conſtable of England. Rymer's Fed. tom. 
8 | 
21 Ah che like penſion. Walſing. 10 f. 
© He performed the office of earl marſhal, at the coronation, by wWrit oy 
the king, ſaving to every one their right, becauſe that office was cient | 
Margaret, heireſs of Thomas Brotherton, late earl of Norfolk, and ma 
of England, Ocder 
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RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


nefsf, It was quite otherwiſe in France, where Charles V. 
was diligently preparing to take advantage of the indolence 
of the Engliſh, When that monarch was informed that 
Edward was no longer able to act, he gave orders to levy 
troops on all ſides. So, when he heard of his death, he was 
ready to bring five armies into the field. He ſent the firſt in- 
to Guienne to complete the expulſion of the Engliſh out of 
that province, the ſecond into Auvergne, the third into Bre- 
tagne, the fourth into Artois, and the nfth he kept with him, 
in order to aſſiſt the reſt in caſe of neceſſity. Beſides theſe 
armies, he had likewiſe equipped a ſtrong fleet, which was 
ordered to infeſt the coaſts of England. As the Engliſh 
were wholly unprepared, the French landed in ſeveral places, 
burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and de- 
feated ſome troops aſſembled by the prior of Lewis, to put 
a ſtop to their ravages. They were repulſed at Wincheſter, 
but landed in the iſle of Wight, where they plundered all the 
inhabitants, and after a fruitleſs attempt to take Cariſbrook 
caſtle s, retired with their booty. x 


All this happened whilſt tne Engliſh were employed in 


placing Richard on the throne, as the moſt urgent affair. 
Mean time, there was neither fleet nor troops to repulſe the 
enemies. As the king was not of age to govern the ſtate 
himſelf, the duke of Lancaſter and the earl of Cambridge 
his uncles took upon them the adminiſtration of affairs, till 
the meeting of the parliament in October, but uſed with 
great Caution the authority they had aſſumed, for fear of 
breeding prejudices againſt them, that might be detrimental 
tothem in the approaching parliament. 'The duke of Lan- 
caſter was not beloved, he was accuſed of abuſing his power 
in the end of the late reign, and treating the ſubjects a little 
too haughtily. He had eſpecially incurred the ill-will of the 
Londoners, by caufing them to be puniſhed for the tumult 
niſed on Wickliff's account. Though ſince the death of 
the king his father, he had been reconciled to the city , that 
proceeding was conſidered only as the effect of his policy, 
and it was feared, he would aſſume his former haughtineſs if 


entruſted with the adminiſtration. As he knew what peo- 


ple thought of him, he behaved very circumſpectly, appre- 


henfive as he was of being excluded from the regency to 


which he aſpired. But all his precautions were not capable 
to prevent the murmurs of the people already prejudiced 
zpainſt him. The little care the two princes took to guard 
the coaſts, was openly complained of, without confidering 


lawful authority to raiſe extraordinary forces. Another ac- 
eident helped very much to incenſe the people againſt them. 
The Scots having taken by ſurprize the caſtle of Roxborough, 


the loſs was aſcribed to the negligence of thoſe, who govern- 
ed the realm i. | 


The parliament's firſt care, which met in October, was to 
ſettle the adminiſtration of the government during the king's 
minority. For that purpoſe, they appointed ſeveral governors 
to the king, to take care of his education, and ordered that 
his three uncles ſhould be regents of the kingdom ; but join- 
ed with them ſome biſhops and lay lords k. This precaution 
was founded on the danger of truſting the perſons and affairs 
of a minor king to the ſole management of the neareſt rela- 
tions, who in their adminiſtration might have ſelf-intereſted 
views, This was a great mortification to the three princes, 

and particularly to the duke of Lancaſter, who had flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of being ſole regent |. | 

This affair being finiſhed, the parliament granted the king 
a ſupply m for the maintenance of the war, but it was clogged 
with this condition (which plainly ſhewed, they were reſolved 


Orders were however given for ſecuring the coaſts of Kent and Eſſex, 
Rymer's Feed, tom. VII. p. 154, 155. 
5 Bravely defended by fir Hugh Tyrrel, a knight of Eſſex. Walſing. 
pon account of theſe invaſions, orders wers iſſued out for arming the clergy. 
Nmer's Feed. tom. VII. p. 169. 
On the day king Edward died, the citizens ſent deputies to prince Rich- 
arch then at Kingſton, at the head of whom was John Philpot, to acknow- 
age Richard for their lawful ſovereign, and requeſt that he would pleaſe to 
our them with his preſence, and nearer refidence ; and they ſubmitting all 
ences between the duke of Lancaſter and them to the young king, 
matters were ſoon adjuſted, Walſing. 
4 ut Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, entered Scotland, at the 
0 of ten thouſand men, waſted and plundered the country for three days, 
"pernally the earl of Dunbar's lands: for it was he that had ſurprized Rox- 
Tough, MWalſing. | | 
M. amely, the biſhops of London and Saliſbury ; Edmund, earl of March, 
\hard, earl of Arundel, William, lord Latimer, John, lord Cobham, fir 
Oger de Beauchamp, and fir Richrad de Stafford, knights bannerets ; John 
et, Ralph de F erreres, John Devereux, and Hugh de Segrave, knights 
"telors, Rymer's Feed, tom. VII. p. 161. In this parliament, fir Peter 
"A Mare, knight of the ſhire for Heretordhire, was choſen ſpeaker of the 
"Mons, being the firſt upon record. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 155. 
bn © thereupon withdrew from court, and retired to Kennelworth caſtle ; 
=, Probably, it was not till after the parliament here mentioned, for it is 
e the duke was at this parliament. Walſing. Tyrrel, p. 832. 


1 "eenche and two teuths out of cities and boroughs ; the fifteenths 
umber 37% 


they had neither fleet, nor troops, nor money, nor even any 


419 


to be upon their guard during the minority) that the money 
ſhould be lodged in the hands of Philpot and Walworth, two 
eminent aldermen of London, who were ordered to take care, 
it ſhould be expended only in repulſing the French and Caſ- 
tilians in league againſt England. Moreover, it was declared, 
that the ſupply granted the king, ſhould not be drawn into a 
precedent, but tor the future, what ſhould be neceflary for 
maintaining his houſhold, and defraying the charges of the 
war, ſhould be ſupplied out of his ordinary revenues. After 
that, the parliament admitted an accuſation againſt Alice 
Pierce, favourite of the late king, who being convicted of ſe- 
veral miſdemeanours u, received a ſentence, whereby all her 
eſtate was confiſcated to the king's uſe, and herſelf condemn- 
ed to baniſhment. But this woman, who had an able and in- 
triguing head, quickly found means to be recalled by the 
king, and reſtored to her eſtate®. Before the parliament broke 
up, Richard confirmed king John's two charters, and gave his 
aſſent to ſeveral acts, relating to the conteſts between England 
and the court of Rome. 5 
[1378] It was not without reaſon that the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter was hindered from having the ſole management of affairs. 
This prince was of a proud and haughty temper, which ſuf- 
fered him not to regard his inferiors, particularly in affairs 
where his intereſt was concerned. Preſently after the break- 


ing up of the parliament, he gave a proof of his violent tem- 


per by an action which ſhowed what he would have done, if 
the whole power had been lodged in his hands. As he had a 
claim to the kingdom of Caſtile, he thought it might be 
of ſome advantage to gain to his intereſt the young earl of 
Denia, a Caſtilian lord, then at London. The father of 
that young earl, being taken at the battle of Najara by two 
Engliſh knights, was brought into England, where he had 
remained ſeveral years in the cuſtody of thoſe who took him 
priſoner, At length, by leaving his ſon in hoſtage he obtained 
leave to return home, where he died before his ranſom was 
paid. The duke of Lancaſter hoping to make friends in Caſtile 
by means of the young captive earl, ſo managed it, that the 
king ordered the two knights to releaſe him. But as there 
was no mention of the ranſom, they concealed their priſon— 
er, and made him promiſe he would not diſcover himſelf. 
This diſobedience exaſperating the duke of Lancaſter, he 
ſent the two knights to the Tower, from whence however 
they made their eſcape, and took refuge in the church of 
Weſtminſter. The ſanQuary was not capable of ſaving them. 
The duke of Lancaſter ſending ſoldiers into the church to 
bring them away, one of the knights 4 was re- taken, but the 
other” detending himſelf, was flain with a monk who too 
warmly took his part. The archbiſhop of Canterbury ex- 
communicated all that were concerned in the breach of the 
church's privileges, but the duke's authority prevented any 
tarther proſecution of the affair. Sometime after, the king 
taking upon him to pay the Spaniſh earl's ranſom, it was dif- 
covered to the people's great admiration, that the young lord, 
not to be forced to break his promiic, had attended in a foot- 
man's habit the perſon to whom he had given his word. 


Mean time, the duke of Lancaſter, who was vexed to 
ſee the money granted the king by the parliament, in the 


hands of two citizens of London, promoted not the equip- 
ment of the ſhips for the defence of the coaſts. This affected 


negligence occaſioned many complaints. But he pretended 


he could not form any project, left it ſhould not be approved 
by thoſe who had the management of the money. In tine, 
he ſo importuned the other regents, that the two aldermen 
were ordered to put into his hands the ſums they were charg- 
ed with. He promiſed for his part, that the coaſts ſhould be 


of all lands whatſoever, and tenths of all manner of goods ; to be levied be- 
tween that and Candlemas enſuing ; and to be depofited in the hands of 
William Walworth, and John Philpot, merchants of London. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 1156. Walling. p. 200, i a 

a The articles alledged againſt her, were, I. That ſhe, in the time of Ed- 
ward III. procured fir Nicholas Dagworth to be recalled from Ireland, 
where he was ſent : and 2, That ſhe procured from the ſame king a remit- 
tance of three hundred pounds, due from Richard Lyons to the exchequer 
and farther, procured him a grant of a thouſand marks, as a gift. But, as ſir 
Robert Cotton obſerves, the record proves no ſuch heinous matter; only 
that ſhe was in ſuch credit with Edward III. as ſhe ſat at his bed head, when 
all of the council and of the privy chamber, ſtood waiting without doors, 
and that ſhe moved thoſe ſuits which they dared not: and theſe two ſuits 
for which ſhe was condemned, ſeemed very honeſt ; her nuſhap was, that 
ſhe was friendly to many, but all were not ſo to her. Abridgment, p. 138. 

o She married, not long after the ſentence, fir William de Windeſore, a 
perſon of note ; and notwithſtanding this ordinance, they both in the next 
parliament, petitioned for a revocation tor divers errors therein recited, and 
thereupon obtained a reverſal of the ſame, Rot. Parl. 2 Rich. II. N. 36. 

? Sir Alan de Buxhull, conſtable of the Tower, and fir R. Ferrars, with 
fifty armed men. Walling, | 

4 John Shake, 3 

r Robert Haule : he was buried under a braſs plated ſtone in Weſtmin. 
ſter-abbey. Walſingham calls them valiant *tquires, and ſays, they belonged 
to fir John Chandos, p. 214. 
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better guarded, and the merchant ſhips protected. How- 
ever, he ſtill delayed ſending out a fleet, becauſe he expected 
from Bayonne ſome ſhips which were to join thoſe he equipped. 

Whilſt the fleet was preparing, the earls of Arundel*, and 
Saliſbury * had orders to go to Normandy, and take poſſeſſion 
of Cherbourg, which the king of Navarre had promiſed to 
deliver to the Engliſh. They had ſcarce left the coaſts of 
England, when they were met by ſome Spaniſh men of war, 
who fiercely attacked them ”, and did them ſome damage. 
Notwithſtanding this obſtacle, they put a garriſon into Cher- 
bourg, which afforded the Engliſh an inlet into Normandy, 
as Calais did into Picardy. | 

Before the fleet deſigned for the guard of the coaſts was 
quite ready, Mercer, a Scotch pirate, ſeeing the Engliſh 
neglected the northern ſeas, entered the port of Scarborough, 
and carried away the merchantmen that lay there. This ſuc- 
ceſs inſpiring him with greater hopes, he long cruized in thoſe 
ſeas, and took conſiderable prizes. The damage ſuſtained by 
the merchants, cauſed freſh complaints againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter, who fo ill performed his promiſe. Philpot, full 
of indignation to ſee the Engliſh merchants expoſed to the 
ravages of the pirate, undertook at his own expence, what 
the duke neglected to do with the public money. He fitted 
out ſome ſhips, and with a thouſand ſoldiers, went in queſt 
of the Scotch pirate, whom he defeated, and taking him 
priſoner, returned in triumph to London. This action, which 
gained him the applauſes of the people, offended the regents, 
who thought it of dangerous conſequence, to ſuffer a pri- 
vate perſon to undertake a thing of that nature, without the 
government's permiſſion. But he made ſo good a defence, 
and with ſo much modeſty, that he was diſmiſſed without 
further trouble. 

'The late ſchiſm formed in the church by the double elec- 
tion of Urban VI. and Clement VII. employed the parla- 
ment ſome time, which met in October 1378. France eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of Clement, and perhaps that was the prin- 
cipal reaſon of England's declaring for Urban. However, as 
the matter is ſtated by the friends of Clement themſelves, it 
cannot be denied, that his election was very irregular. The 
riſe of the ſchiſm was this. | 

Gregory XI. leaving Avignon, upon certain pretended 
revelations, in order to reſide at Rome, died March the 7th, 
1378. Of the three and twenty cardinals then in being, fix 
remained at Avignon, one .was a legate, and the fixteen 
others, of whom twelve were Frenchmen, and four Italians, 
were at Rome when Gregory died. Theſe being entered 
the conclave to proceed to the election of a pope, were 
greatly embarraſſed. Their intent was to chuſe a French- 
man, but as they foreſaw the people of Rome would oppoſe 
it, they reſolved to give them a ſeeming ſatisfaction, by pre- 
tending to elect an Italian. But they agreed firſt among 
themſelves, that as ſoon as they were at full liberty, they 
would chooſe another, who ſhould be the true pope, a pro- 
ject which could hardly fail of begetting a ſchiſm. Accord- 
ing to the agrecment, of which we could have no certainty, 
but by their own confeſſion, they elected the archbithop. of 
Bary, a Neopolitan, who affumed the name of Urban VI. 


The election was notified to all chriſtian princes as cano- 


nical, even by the cardinals the electors, and for ſome time 
they themſelves acknowledged Urban for head of the church. 
And, yet, whether in conſequence of their agreement, or, 
as ſome affirm, becauſe Urban treated them too haughtily, 


| theſe ſame cardinals leaving Rome on pretence of the great 


heat, met at Anagnia, and elected one of the cardinals of 
Avignon, who ſtiled himſelf Clement VII. The two elec- 
tions by the ſame perſons, Jong employed the moſt noted di- 
vines in Europe, and occaſioned a ſchiſm, which laſted above 
thirty years. It ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that it was ſo 
difficult to decide, which of the popes was head of the 
church: it would have been much eaſier to find good reaſons 
to reject them both. However, the ſchiſm divided all Chri- 
ſtendom, each ſtate declaring for one or other of the two 
Popes, not ſo much on account of the right of the parties, as 
tor political reaſons. France, whoſe intereſt it was that the 
pope ſhould reſide at Avignon, joined with Clement, and for 
a, contrary reaſon, England thought it more advantageous to 
adhere to the pope of Rome, | 


Richard Fitzalen. 

= William de Montacute, | 

« Namely, a {quadron commanded by fir Philip and Peter Courtney, two 
2 Sir Peter eſcaped, but ſir Philip was taken priſoner. Tyrrel, p. 

39. 

7% It was ſurprized towards the latter end of November, 1377, by Alex- 
ander Ramſey, and forty-two young fellows, in the middle of the night, 
when the centinal was aſleep. Buchan. l. 9. Sir Robert de Boynton was 

overnor... Wal. | 


Henry de Percy. 


Jo the number of about ten thouſand, viz, three thouſand men at 


— * 


Whilſt the two pontiffs were darting their ſpiritual than 
ders againſt one another, the duke of Lancaſter equine 
his fleet, which had been fo long preparing. His defies oy 
not only to guard the coaſt, as he had engaged: he Had 1 
view a more important expedition. This was to reſtore a 
duke of Bretagne, diſpoſſeſſed by the king of France with 
the connivance of the lords of Bretagne, whom he had a ; 
ed to his intereſts. The unhappy prince, ſecing bine 
abandoned by moſt of his ſubjects, came into Englund ; 
wards the end of Edward's reign, to demand his affiſtance. 
but upon the death of his father-in-law, retired to the 2 
of Flanders, his relation and ally. During his tay in that 
country, a French envoy, who was going to Scotland, bein 
ſtopped on the way by the earl's order, Charles pretended it 
was done by the duke of Bretagne's inſtigation, and infigeq 


upon the carl's diſmiſſing him from his court. The carl, not 
believing his being vafſal obliged him to that condeſcenfion. 
1 


turniſhed the King by his refuſal, with the pretence he gas 
apparently ſeeking, to be revenged of the duke another way 
He ſent into Bretagne an army to complete the ruin of th 
unfortunate prince, who was unable to reſiſt him. England 


was too much concerned to ſupport him, not to make fonte 


effort in his favour. The duke of Lancaſter finding his flect 
ready for ſea, went on board himſelf, and ſet ſail for Bretagne 
where he laid ſiege to St. Malo. But he met with ſo man x 
obſtacles from Du Gueſclin, who commanded the French 50 
my in thoſe parts, that he was forced to deſiſt from his en. 
terpriſe. | | | 

This ill ſucceſs would have perhaps diſcouraged the Eng. 
liſh, had not the duke of Bretagne repaired to England, and 
oftered to deliver to the king the town of Breſt, during the 
war, provided he would lend him an aid proportioned to his 
wants. So advantageous an offer inſpired the king's council 
with freſh hopes, ſince it would enable them to make from 
that fide a powerful diverfion, which could not but be very 
troubleſome to France. And indeed, if the Engliſh had 
wiſely improved their advantages, it would have been in their 
power to invade France from four ſeveral quarters, Gui- 
enne, Picardy, Normandy, and Bretagne, by means of Bour- 
deaux, Calais, Cherbourg, and Breſt, which gave the Eng- 
liſh ſo many inlets into that Kingdom. Richard's council 


reſolving to embrace fo favourable a juncture, accepted the 


duke of Bretagne's offer, and made with him a treaty, up- 
on the foot propoſed by himſelf. The parliament, which 
was conſulted on the affair, approving the council's deſigns, 
granted a very confiderable aid, to execute a project that was 
likely to procure great advantages to the ſtate, Beſides the 
party the duke of Bretagne had ſtill in his own country, ſe— 
veral of his adverſaries began to wiſh for his reſtoration, not 
being able to bear without great uneaſineſs, the inſolence of 
the French. But as the ſtrong holds were in the hands of 
the friends of France, the faithful ſubje&s could undertake 
nothing, unleſs ſupported by the Engliſh, who were with all 
poſſible diligence preparing the promiſed ſupplies. 

Mean while, the king of France, who ſaw the gathering 
ſtorm, took meaſures to divert it, by procuring from Scot— 
land, a diverſion, to hinder the Engliſh from carrying their 
arms abroad. The king of Scotland, gained by the preſents 
and promiſes of the French monarch, ſuddenly broke the 
truce, and took Berwick caſtle by ſurpriſe , the town hav- 
ing been diſmantled in the former wars. The carl of North. 


umberland x, governor of the northern counties, furprized- | 


at the loſs of that place, which was imputed to his negligence, 
drew together a body of troops Y, with ſuch ſpeed that le 
was at Berwick before the Scots had notice of his deſign. 
Immediately after he had inveſted the caſtle, and ſcizing 2 
bridge, the only paſs by which ſuccours could be thrown int 
the place, puſhed the fiege ſo vigorouſly, that in nine days he 
took it by ſtorm. Douglaſs *, who was advancing to faite the 
ſiege, finding himſelf diſappointed, haſtily retired, to avoid 


a battle. He was purſued by the earl of Northumberland, | 
who, to retard the enemies retreat, detached a body of h 


hundred men *, under the conduct of fir Thomas Mulgrave 
with orders to amuſe them, without engaging too far: But 
whilſt he was himſelf advancing with the reſt of his arms, 


he had intelligence, that his detachment was fallen into 3 


ambuſh and entirely defeated Henry Percy his jon, gh. 


! ' 
Vow orayy 


arms, and ſeven thouſand archers. With whom were John Mos LE 
earl of Nottingham, the lords Nevil, Lucy, Stafford, &c. Froiſlart, J. 2“ 
8. 6. 5 4 
2 Archibald Douglaſs, whom Froiſſar calls conſtable of Scotland, l. 2. 
c. b. ; . | . | ted only of 
2 Rapin by miſtake ſays fix thouſand, This body conſiſted 0! | 
three hundred lances, and the ſame number of archers. 
2. C. 7» 

d Sir Thomas Muſgrave, „ 

© About a hundred and forty of the Engliſh were taken pr 1ſoncrs, 
with them Sir Thomas Muſgrave, Ibid, A pu. 


- 


See Froiflart, 4 
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ized himſelf, as well as at the ſiege of Berwick, as in the 
ate action, and gave ſuch ſignal proofs of his great courage, 
which gained him the firname of Hotſpur. The plague be- 

inning; to rage in the northern counties, obliged the two na- 
nons to a better obſeryance of the truce without a new treaty d. 

[1379] Mean time, the preparations for the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Bretagne were vigorouſly carrying on. But as the 
expence roſe higher than was imagined, the parliament 8 
granted the king another ſupply, the burden whereof was en- 
tirely borne by the nobility and clergy. Archbiſhops, biſhops, 
dukes, carls, and | mitred ] abbots, were taxed at ten marks! 
each, beſides forty pence to be paid by the abbots for every 
one of their monks. The reſt of the clergy and nobility, and 
all that had places being rated according to their incomes, the 
ſupply produced very confiderable ſums. 

The king of France was enraged with the duke of Bre- 
tagne, for attempting to recall the Engliſh into his country. 
At lcaſt, he made that pretence to ſummon him before the 
court of pecrs, where the duke took care not to appear. But 
the widow of Charles de Blois ſent agents to the king, to re- 
preſent to him that he had no manner of right to confiſcate 
Bretagne, which was not originally a fief of the crown of 
France. She maintained, if any of the former dukes had 
thought proper to ſubmit to any perſonal ſervices to the kings 
of France, it was not in their power to ſubject the dukedom 
without the conſent of their people. But the court, regard- 
leſs of theſe remonſtrances, decreed the confiſcation of Bre- 
tagne to the King's uſe. This proceeding. convincing the 
Bretons that Charles's quarrel was not ſo much with the duke 
as the duchy, they were afraid of falling under the dominion 
of France, and ſeeing their country a province of that king- 
dom. This apprehenſion produced an aflociation of the 
great men, which ended at length in recalling their lawful 
ſovereign. The duke receiving the agreeable news haſtened 
his return, in expectation of the ſuccours preparing for him 
in England. He was received by his ſubjects with great de- 
monſtration of joy 5. Mean while, as the principal places 
rere in the hands of his enemies, he earneſtly entreated the 
court of England to ſend him. ſome troops to ſupport him, 
till a more powerful ſupply ſhould be ready. Upon theſe in- 
fances, the council diſpatched ſome ſhips with troops h. But 
they were for the moſt part loſt in a violent ſtorm. 

All this while, the French and Engliſh continued the war 
in ſeveral places, but without coming to a deciſive battle. 
The governor of Cherbourg gained ſome advantage over 
the French, who had quickly their revenge by taking ſeveral 
merchantmen. 

[1330] 'The parliament which met in October 1380 K, 
granted the King a new aid to continue the war with France 
and Scotland, as well as to aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne. This 
parliament is famous for a ſtatute againſt the blood-ſuckers, 
who had long devoured the land. I mean, the foreign eccle- 
faſticks, who by this ſtatute were rendered incapable of hold- 
ing any benefice in England. But as this probably would not 
be ſufficient to curb the court of Rome, who did not think 
herſelf bound by acts of parliament, another ſtatute was made 


to render the pope's favours in that reſpect, fruitleſs to fo- 


reigners. By that act, all the king's ſubjects were forbid, 
on ſevere penalties, to farm benefices conferred on ſtrangers 
by the court of Rome. This was properly attaining the ſame 
end another way. For the pope uſually giving Engliſh be- 
nefices to his domeſticks, to Italian biſhops and cardinals, 
theſe men could neither reſide on their benefices, nor find any 
farmers in the kingdom. At the ſame time, the parliament 
petitioned the king to expel all foreign monks, for fear they 


A parliament was held this year, which met at Gloceſter, October 20, 
and granted the king the former {ſubſidy of wool, leather, and wool-fells, 
ivr three years: of wool forty-three ſhillings and four pence the ſack ; of 
Vool-tells as much, that is, for every two hundred and forty of them (ac- 
counting a hundred and twenty to the hundred;) and for leather four pounds 
fix ſhillings and eight pence every lait, which were exported by denizens 
and ſtrangers, beſides the ancient cuſtom. And, as an additional grant, 
my gave beſides thirtcen ſhillings and four pence for every ſack of wool, as 
much for every two hundred and forty wool-fells, and for every laſt of 
Leather twenty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence. Alſo they gave lix-pence in the 
Pound for every pound value of merchandize, as well of denizens-as ſtrangers, 
MU imported and exported for one year. Brady, p. 338. Cotton's Abridg. 
P. 173. Rot. Parl. 2 Rich; II. Pa. 1. N. 1, 2, &c. 
| This parliament met April 25, at Weſtmintter, and took off the mark 
1285 every tack of wool, and the ſix pence in the pound for all merchandize, 
den in the laſt parliament, but granted the king the ſubſidies of wools for 
rip ors longer; and a certain ſum of money ot all degrees of men, trom 
2M ugheſt to the loweſt; namely, every juſtice of the two benches, with 
5 8 baron, was to pay ſive pounds; an earl four pounds; the mayor 
London four pounds; every alderman forty ſhillings, and a baron the 
2 may advocate at law forty ſhillings. Brady's Append, N. 102. 

f = S 4 bridg. p. 168. | 

Calfingham lays, fix marks, p. 221. 2 
1 \ 5 as convoyed by fir Thomas Percy, and fir Hugh Calverly, and 

„ Auguſt 4, at a port near St. Malo's. Walſing. 

Wo hundred men at arms, and four hundred archers, under the con- 


loan, until the next parliament. They alto gianted the ful 
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ſhould give the Engliſh impreſſions deſtructive of the pou 
of the ſtate, 

After the parliament's care of the eccleſiaſtical affairs, all 
the King's governors were removed, as well to retrench the 
great expence, as becauſe their number was prejudicial to his 
education. Inſtcad of theſe lords, Thomas de Beauchamp, 
carl of Warwick, was choſen to have the ſole care of the 
king's education. 

Since Richard's acceſſion to the throne, his revenues had 
been fo ill managed, that the houſe of commons wanted to 
Know on whom the blame was to belaid. To that end, four- 
teen commiſſioners were appointed to examine to what ules 
the revenues of the crown had been pur, and to lay their re— 
port before the next parliament, which was not to meet with- 
in a twelvemonth. 

Shortly after the ſuccours deſigned for the duke of Bre- 
tagne being ready, the command was given to the duke of 
Buckingham! the King's uncle. The prince landed at Ca- 
lais, 1n order to go to Bretagne by land.. Perhaps he would 
have found it difficult to perform his enterpriſe, with an ar- 
my conliſting only of eight thouſand men, had not the duke 
of Burgundy, who kept cloſe to him all the way, with much. 
more numerous forces, received expreſs orders from the 
king of France his brother, not to attack the Engliſh, That 
monarch had a furer way to be rid of his encniics ; 


peaceably to enjoy his duchy, of which he ſaw no likeli- 
hood, as long as France was his enemy. For this reaſon, 
the duke of Buckingham meeting with little oppoſition, com- 
mitted great ravages upon his rout. Whilſt he was march- 
ing, the king of France died, leaving for ſucceſſor Charles VI. 
his eldeſt fon, about twelye years of age. His death might 
have been very advantagcous to the Engliſh, if the duke of 
Bretagne had firmly adhered to their intereſts. But the duke 
thinking it his wiſeſt courſe to take advantage of the confu- 
ſion of the court of France, in the beginning of a minority, 
ſpeedily concluded his treaty with the new King”, who grant- 
cd him whatever he could defire. 

The poſture of affairs being changed by that agreement. 
the Engliſh were very coldly received in Bretagne, The 
duke did not openly declare himſelf at firſt, becaute the Eng- 
liſh were in pofleſſion of Breſt, However it was eaſy to tec 
he had no deſign to make uſe of them, fince all the towns 
denied them admittance. At length, the duke opened his 
mind to the duke of Buckingham, and making the beſt ex- 


cuſe he could, provided him with ups to return into Eng- 


land. 

The plague which raged at the ſame time in England and 
Scotland, cauſed the truce to be renewed between the two 
kingdoms till the next Eaſter. 

Though it was agreed that the parliament ſhould not 
mect under a twelvemonth, ſome unexpected affairs obliged 
the king to aſſemble it in November n, in order to demand 
a freſh ſupply of money, which was accordingly granted, to 
enable him to execute the reſolutions which 1 ſhall preſently 
ſpeak of. But whereas the nobility and clergy had ſupplied 
the former aid, this was levied by way of poll-tax, from 
which no perſon was exempted, not even the very monks 


and nuns. All above fifteen years old were to pay twelve 


pence a head. 

One cannot but wonder, that whilſt the kingdom was 
actually engaged in“ a war with France and Scotland, the 
king's council ſhould think of leaving it unprovided, by ſend— 
ing troops to the king of Portugal who was in war with Cat 


tile. But private intereſt prevailed above that of the public, 


— 
a 


duct of fir John Arundel, the two knights mentioned in the laſt note, and 
many other knights and eiquires; fir John Arundat's hip was 1077, and hin 
ſelf drowned ; as likewiſe twenty-tive more; and above a thomand men. 
This happened December 16. Walling, Froifart. Stow, p. 282. 

i Sir John Barleſton, who being ſtraitened for want ot proviions, tallied 
with the beſt part of his garriſon, to go and fetch fome in: in his return, he 
was met by a party of French, with whom encountering, he was knocked 
down, and lay for dead, but was reſcued by fir Geoffrey Wortelce. Walling. 

* This parliament, which Rapin here places in October 1380, is pioba- 
bly the ſame that met at Gloceſter in 1378. Sc above, note *% As tor the 


act mentioned here by him, it was made in the parliament, which met this 


year 1380, on January 17, at Weſtminſter, This parliament granted the 
— 5 y RE Sr Oy 4 
king one fifteenth and a half to be taken out of the cities and towns, and 
and one tenth and a half to be taken within cities and towns, by war o 
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wool-fells, and ſkins, from the feaſt of St. Michael next until Michac!ina 
then next enſuing, Rot, Parl. 3 Ric. II. N. 12, 16, Cottow's Abridg, 
p. 182. KC, 


! Thomas of Woodſtock. 

m Though he had in the beginning of this year, viz. on Marcher, con- 
cluded an offenſive and deſenſive league with king Richard. Rymer's FW. 
tom. VII. p. 230. 
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n November 2, at Northampton. The infhcient people m CVCLy don 
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were to contribute to the aſſiſtance of the lets able, fo as none paid bob Ha- 
ty groats, including thofe for hümſelf and wite, Brady, P. 343. Cotton 


Abridg. p. 199, 
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; namely; . 
by a reconciliation with the duke of Bretagne, who defircd | 
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as is uſual in the councils of the kings, eſpecially during 
minorities. The motive of a reſolution, ſeemingly ſo little 
agrecable to the ſtate of the kingdom, was this. Ferdinand, 
king of Portugal, had undertaken againſt John, king of 
Caſtile, ſon of Henry the Baſtard, a war beyond his ſtrength. 
He had been fo unſucceſsful, that inſtead of making con- 
queſts upon his enemy, he had drawn him into his domini- 
ons. The ill ſucceſs of the war made him court the alliance 
of the Engliſh, in order to obtain ſuccours againſt the Caſ- 
tilians, their common enemies. Though it was by no means 
proper to ſend troops ſo far, when England could hardly de- 
fend her own coaſts, the duke of Lancaſter's credit was ſo 
great in the council, that it was reſolved, Ferdinand ſhould be 
aſſiſted. The reſolution was coloured with the pretence of 
hindering the growth of the king of Caſtile, mortal enemy of 
the Engliſh, but the duke of Lancaſter's private intereſt was 
the ſole motive. This prince, who had aflumed the title of 
king of Caſtile, on account of his marriage with Conſtantia, 
eldeſt daughter of Peter the Cruel, hoped that by ſending 
troops into Portugal, they might be ſerviceable in promoting 


his own affairs. And therefore, after the parliament's appro- 


bation of the intended expedition, and grant of a ſupply to 
carry it on, he cauſed the command of the troops to be given 
to the duke of Cambridge his brother, defigning ſpeedily to 
follow him in perſon with greater forces. Mean while, as 
the truce with Scotland was about to expire“, the council, 
by his direction, reſolved to propoſe to the king of Scotland 
the prolongation thereof, otherwiſe the ſending of the troops 
into Portugal might be obſtructed. That the negotiation 
might not fail of ſucceſs, he undertook it himſelf, and with- 
out delay repaired to the frontiers of the two kingdoms, where 


the Scotch embaſladors were likewiſe to be. But whilſt he. 


was treating with them, there happened in England affairs of 
much more conſequence than the truce with Scotland, or the 
war with Caſtile P. NT | | 

[1381] The poll-tax impoſed by the parliament was levied 
with great gentleneſs, inſomuch that the collectors excuſed 
many perſons. But as there are but too many who make 1t 
their buſincſs to enrich themſelves at the expence of the pub- 
lic, there were ſome that perſuaded the king and council, if 
the tax was levied with more ſtrictneſs, it would bring in 
much greater ſums, and even offered money to have the ma- 
nagement of it. Very probably, they were Flemings that 
farmed the tax, and obliged themſelves to give the king a 
certain ſum for the produce thereof. The new collectors ap- 
pointed by theſe farmers, levied the tax with extreme rigour. 
One who collected in Kent, demanding of a tyler at Dept- 
ford, named Walter, twelve pence for one of his daughters, 
the father affirmed ſhe was under the age mentioned in the 
act. Whereupon the inſolent collector, as theſe ſort of people 


generally. are, endeavouring to know the truth by an indecent 


action, the father with his hammer knocked out his brains. 
All the ſpectators applauded the action, and promiſed the 
murderer, commonly called Wat Tyler, to protect him. At 
the ſame time, the ſpirit of rebellion ſeized not the inhabi- 
tants of Deptford alone, but likewiſe all the meaner ſort of 
the county of Kent, who were ſoon followed by thoſe of Eſ- 
ſex. The poll-tax was not their ſole grievance. The people 
of thoſe parts had long been in a ferment, which being in- 
flamed by this accident, broke out into open rebellion. They 


complained of the little care to hinder the frequent deſcents 


of the French, who had committed great ravages in the two 
counties. To this was added a general difcontent againſt the 
judges, and all the agents of the law, who ruined families by 
their extortions. The nobles and gentry were no leſs hated 
by the peaſants, on account of the right of villainage, which 
was greatly abuſed. The populace were moreover extremely 
incenſed againſt the duke of Lancaſter, who was charged 
with cauſing by his negligence all the calamities the two 
counties had endured, All theſe complaints being ſpread, 
and countenanced by the ſeditious, or as ſome affirm, by the 
monks, who thought themſelves injured by the poll-tax, to 
which they were liable, produced a wonderful effect. In a 
ſhort time, Wat Tyler, choſen by the ſeditious, chief and 
protector of the poor people, ſaw himſelf at the head of above 
a hundred thouſand men, breathing revenge on the nobility, 
and profeſſors of the law. Thus attended, he marched di- 


This ſummer the Scots had made an incurſion into Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland, and carried off a large booty, and among the reſt, about forty 
thouſand beaſts of all forts. Wall. 

? "This ycar, a famous fingle combat was fought on June , at Weſtmin- 
ſter, in the king's preſence, between John Anneflee, knight, and Thomas 
Katryngton, Eiq ; whom the aforeſaid knight had accuſed in parliament, of 
treaſon, for ſelling to the French the caſtle of St. Saviour's, built by the 
lord Chandos, in the ifle of Cotentin, in France ; Katrynton was overcome, 
and thereupon run mad. For a full account of this tranſaction, ſee Wali. P» 


7 5 | 
2 Walſingham ſays, he was called Walter Helier, on Tyler, p. 252. 


rectly to London, freeing in his rout, all the priſoners detale. 


ed in the public gaols. Among theſe was a prieſt of Maid. 
ſtone, John Ball“, who by his ſeditious ſermons, raiſcq the 
people's fury to the utmoſt height. He perſuaded them, that 
all men being ſons of Adam, there ought to be no diſtine. 
tion, and conſequently it was their duty to reduce the world 
to a perfect equality. Purſuant to this maxim, they reſolved 
to diſpatch all the nobility, and thoſe that were diſtinguiſh,q 
by their poſts. So, without further conſideration, they cut 
off the heads of all the lords, gentlemen, judges, counſellors 
and lawyers, that fell into their hands. They bound them. 
ſelves by oath, never to acknowledge for king, any man 
whoſe name ſhould be John. This reſolution ſprung from 
their hatred to the duke of Lancaſter, who bore that name 
and was ſuſpected of aſpiring to the crown. 
Richard hearing the ſeditious were come as far as Black. 
heath, where Wat Tyler reviewed his army, ſent to kngy 
what they wanted. They replied, they had affairs of great 
moment to communicate to the king, and deſired to talk 
with him in perſon. This inſolent requeſt being debated 
in council, ſome were of opinion the king ſhould comp! 
with the rebels, alledging, that as he was not in condition tg 
oppoſe force to force, gentleneſs was the only way to gain 
them. But Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
[Robert de] Hales, prior of St. John's, and high treaſurer of 
England, ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, maintaining it was not ſafe 
for the king to truſt his perſon with the rabble. Accordingly 
the rebels requeſt was rejected with threats, little agreeable 
to the preſent ſituation of the court. Upon this news, the ſedi. 
tious fell into ſuch a fury, that immediately they marched to. 
wards London, and poflefled themſelves of Southwark, parted 
from the city by the Thames. The plunder of the ſuburbs hay. 
ing given them no great interruption, they endeavoured to en- 
ter the city. London-bridge had then gates, which being ſhut 
at their approach, might bave ſtopped for ſome time their 
impetuoſity, if the mob, who preſently fided with them, had 


not opened them in ſpite of the magiſtrates. Nothing more | 


oppoſing their march, they entered the city, where they com- 
nutted all the ravages that could be expected from ſo numer- 
ous a body, guided ſolely by their fury. The duke of Lan- 
caſter's palace * was reduced to aſhes, and the houſes of ſuch 
as they deemed their enemies, were given up to be plundercd, 
However, their leaders pretending not to be ſwayed by aya- 
rice, hindered their people from appropriating to themſelves 
any part of the booty. They even threw into the fire, 
which conſumed all the plundered riches, a man that would 
have retained a piece of plate. In the univerſal confufion, 
wherein London was like a town taken by ſtorm, the arch- 
biſhop's palace, and the temple with all the writings kept 
there, were devoured by the flames t. The houſes of the 
judges, lords, and principal citizens, ſhared the ſame fate. The 
unruly mob took care to accompliſh their oath, to extirpate 
all appearances of grandeur or diſtinction. The Flemings, 
againſt whom they were extremely incenſed, were above all 
others expoſed to their fury. They dragged them from the 
churches where they had taken ſanctuary, and upon their not 
being able to pronounce certains words, very difficult tor fo- 
reigners, they were immediately maſſacred. 


After the rebels had thus given theſ2 firſt marks of their | 


fury, they approached the Tower, which might have been 
eaſily defended u, if the terror ſpread in the garriſon had 
not cauſed them to open the gates. There they found the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the treaſurer, who thought 
themſelves ſafe in that place, and without any procels, cut 
off their heads. This done, they divided themſelves into 
three bodies. Wat Tyler remained about the Tower with 


thirty thouſand men. Jack Straw [another of their captains] 


advanced into the city with the rebels of Eſſex, to the num- 
ber of ſixty thouſand. The reſt, under the conduct of ano- 
ther leader, lodged themſelves upon Mile-end-grecn. 

Mean time, the king and council were in the utmoſt per- 
plexity. After long debates how to ſtop theſe furious proceed- 
ings, no better way was found than to offer the rebels an authen- 
tick charter, confirming the privileges of the people, and 
a general pardon for all crimes committed fince the inſurrcc- 
tion. The Eſſex men readily accepted the offers, though they 
were now in the heart of the city. Accordingly leaving ſome 


7 Rapin calls him John Staw. The mob let him out of Maidſtone gaol, 
He preached to the army upon this proverbial rhyme : 


When Adam dalfe and Eve ſpan, 
Who was then a geutleman? 


»The Savoy. | 

t And alſo the hoſpital of St. John's, Clerkenwell, irod 

There were at that time fix hundred warlike men in it, and fix hunde 
archers. Walling. ES 33 

This charter confirmed no privileges, but only abolithed villainage + 
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of their leaders to haſten the charters and. pardon, they re- 
turned to their homes. 

But Wat Tyler was not ſo tractable, though he pretended 
his ſole aim was to obtain equitable terms. However as he 
,ypeared willing to enter into negotiation with the king him- 
fell, Richard with a few attendants came to Smithfield, from 
whence he ſent a knight *, to defire him to come and confer 
with him. Wat inſolently replied, he would come when he 
thought proper. Nevertheleſs he moved forward at the head 
ok his troops, but ſo ſlowly that the king beginning to be out 
of patience, and willing to preſs him to make more haſte, ſent 
the fame knight to him, which had like to have coſt him his 
life, Wat Tyler was juſt entered Smithfield, when the knight 
gelivered the king's metſage, without alighting, not imagin- 
ing he would ſtand upon that ceremony. But the proud leader 
was fo offended at his want of reſpect, that he was going to 
kill him, if the king, who was himſelf advancing, had not 
cried out to the Knight to diſmount. | 

In Wat Tyler's conterence with the king, being both on 
horſeback, he made ſuch extravagant propoſals, that Richard 
knew not what to ſay to him. He demanded in ſhort, that 
all the ancient laws ſhould be aboliſhed, and the government 
modelled according to certain fantaſtical notions framed by 
himfelfY, Whilſt he made theſe demands, he now and then 
lifted up his ſword, as it were to threaten the king *, in caſe 
he granted not immediately what the rebels would have. This 
brutiſh inſolence ſo raiſed the indignation of [William] Wal- 


worth, mayor of London, who attended the king, that with- 


gut conſidering to what danger he expoſed his maſter, he diſ- 
charged ſuch a blow on the rebel's head with his ſword, as laid 
hin dead at his fect “. 

This action, no leſs imprudent than bold, would naturally 
bare occaſioned the ruin of the king and all his attendants, 
but by an unexpected good chance, produced a contrary et— 
fect. It is true, when the rebels ſaw their leader on the 
ground, they encouraged one another to revenge his death. 


Nay their bows were now bent to ſhoot at the king at his re- 


| tinue, But Richard prevented the danger, by a bolder and 
more prudent action than could be expected from a young 
prince of fifteen years, Inſtead of flying, he turned to the 
tebels, and cried with a reſolute and courageous voice, What, 
my lieges ! will you then kill your king? be not concerned 
for the loſs of your leader, I myſelf will now be your gene- 
til; follow me into the field, and you ſhall have whatever you 
| defire, Upon ſaying theſe words, he gently turned his horſe, 
and putting himſelf at their head, rode towards St. George's 
fields. The young king's refolution made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the rebels, that imagining he really declared for them, they 
altered their firſt purpole, and followed him without delay. 
They were no ſooner come into the fields, but they ſaw 
| marching towards them a troop of a thouſand armed citizens, 
rated by the mayor under the conduct of fir Robert Knolles, 
| an officer of great reputation. The fight ſtruct them with 
ſuch terror, that falſely imagining the whole city was in arms 
to attack them, the foremoſt ranks threw down their arms 
| and begged quarter. This proceeding terrifying the reſt who 
knew not the cauſe, every one preſſed to follow, their exam- 
ple. Thus in a few moments the whole multitude was diſ- 
perſed without the effuſion of any blood but the leader's. 
One cannot, without wonder, conſider an event ſo ſingular 
| and full of extraordinary circumſtances. An inſurrection in- 
deed is not ſo very ſtrange, but to ſee it headed by ſuch a 
perion as Wat Tyler, is not uſual, though the like inſtances 
may poſhbly be found in other hiſtories. But it is doubtleſs 
beyond the common courſe of events, for a ſingle man, as 
| the mayor of London, to dare to kill the leader, attended by 
thirty thouſand men. It is ſtill more ſurpriſing, that a young 
| [ince, but fifteen years old, ſhould have ſuch a preſence of 
mind and reſolution, and that his boldneſs ſhould produce ſo 
| 800d an effect. In fine, that ſo numerous a multitude, juſt 


and granted the rebels a pardon. The contents of it were as follows: “ Rich- 
| * cc. Know ye, that of our ſpecial grace, we have manumiſſed, or ſet 
der, all and ſingular our liege ſubjects, and other of the county of Eflex ; 

aud chem and every of them from all bondage, do releaſe and acquit by theſe 
Fre, And alſo we pardon to our ſaid liegemen and ſubjects, all manner of 
— treaſons, tranigreſſions, and extortions, by them, or any of them, in 
il Pry 3 8 ef committed, &c.“ gh ourſelf at Lone 

aue IgM ot June, in the 4th year of our reign. Ibid. p. 254. 

* Sir John Newton, Wali: f : | N 
ehdes a general enfranchiſement of all bondmen ; he demanded, that 
tha 1 parks, and chaſes, ſhould be made free and common to all, ſo 
9k Poor as well as the rich, ſhould have liberty to fiſh, fowl, and hunt, 

x aces throughout the kingdom, &c. Knighton, 

ris alſo took hold of the king's bridle. Ibid. 
iy 5 king had ordered the mayor to arreſt Tyler. Walſing. For this 
colas _ ce, king Richard knighted the mayor, and alſo John Philpor, Ni- 
Korth rembar, and Robert Laund, alderman ; and gave fir William Wal- 

a hundred pounds per annum; and to the other three, forty pounds 


her annum for ever. Not long after he knighted Nicholas Twytord, and 


al 
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glutted with blood and flaughter, ſhould diſperſe on a ſudden 
by a pannick fear, at the fight of a few armed citizens, is what 
cannot be confidered without aſtoniſhment, and without aſ- 
cribing the cauſe to him who holds the hearts of the people 
in his hand. And indeed, we ſhall ſee pretently, that no lets 
than a ſort of miracle could prevent the utter deſtruction of 
England, confidering the pernicious defigns the rebels had 
formed. 

It was not only in the counties of Kent and Effex, that 
the ſpirit of rebellion poſſeſſed the people. Whilft Wat 


Ball and John Wraw®, two ſeditious prieſts, ſtirred up the 


populace of Suffolk, where they quickly aſſembled fifty 
thouſand men. They committed numberleſs barbarities, as 
if they were afraid of being out-done in cruelty, by thoſe 
who exerciſed their fury in London. Sir John Cavendith, 
chict juſtice, fell a ſacrifice to their rage. After that, they 
burnt all the ancient charters in the abbey of St. Edmund(- 
bury, and in the univerfity of Cambridge. 

On the other hand, Littefter, an ale-houſe-keepere, at 
Norwich, headed another body of rebels in the county of 
Nortolk, and cruelly put to death all the judges and lawyers 
that tell into his hands. As for the lords and gentlemen, he 
had the inſolence to oblige them to ſerve him on the knee, 
and if any one ſerupled to ſubmit to that indignity, he in- 
ſtantly ordered his head to be cut off. In this manner he 
treated the carl of Suffolk d, who would not feign to approve 
of their rebellion. As it was impoſſible for the king's council, 
to take timely meaſures to remedy theſe diforders, it was 


neceſſary that private perſons ſhould of themſelves endeavour, 


without ſtaying for orders from court, to free themſelves from 
the impending danger. Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, 
a prelate of great courage, though educated in an unwarlike 


profeſſion, thought it his duty to do ſomething more than 


barely offer up prayers, on fo preſſing an occafion, which 
equally threatened clergy and laity. He headed a few loyal 
ſubjects, attacking the rebels made a terrible flaughter e. The 
two leaders Wraw and Litteſter being taken in the fight, the 
firſt was beheaded upon the ſpot, and the other ſent to Lon- 
don, to receive the juſt reward of his crimcs. | 

The troubles being appeaſed ſooner, and more happily 
than could be expected, the king by adviſe of his council, 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the guilty. To that end, the lords had 
orders to raiſe in every county, troops of known loyalty, 
and lead them to London. In a ſhort time was drawn to- 
gether an army of forty thouſand men, which being di- 
vided in two bodies, one marched into the county of Kent. 
At the head of the other the king went himſelf to punith 
the people of Eſſex, who began to ſtir again, upon the re- 
vocation of the charter and general pardon, with which 
they had been allured f. As theſe people had not had time 
to take juſt meaſures, and found themſelves prevented by 
the king's diligence, they were caſily defeated. Great num- 
bers were flain, and many others reſerved for public ex- 
amples. Amongſt the laſt, was Jack Straw, companion 
of Wat Tyler, and head of the Eſſex rebels. He con- 


feſſed, if they had ſucceeded in their projects, as they had 


realon to expect, their deſign was to murder the king, root 
out the nobility and clergy, excepting the mendicant triars, 
part England into ſeveral kingdoms, make Wat Tyler king 
of Kent, aboliſh all the ancient, and make new laws. 
Probably theſe projects were formed only in general, and it 
may be, over their bowls, whilſt they were on the march to 
London. Be that as it will, ſuch a deſign managed by heads 
little capable of executing it, could hardly fail of ending m 
the ruin of the authors. It is affirmed, that befides thoſe 
that fell with their arms in their hands, above fifteen hundred 
died by the hangman x. Judge Treſilian was commititoned 
to go into the revolted counties, and try the guilty. As the 
number was very great, he had an opportunity to gratity his 
cruel and barbarous temper, m puniſhing the untortunate 


Adam Francis, two other aldermen. Stow's Survey, b. I. p. 261. Knighton, 
col. 2637, It is a common notion that the dagger was added, upon this ac- 
count to the arms of the city of London: but Mr. Stow thinks it to be St. 
Paul's ſword, Survey, I. 2. p. 186. ; a 

b They. are ſuppoſed to give themſelves theſe names, in contempt of the 
nobility and gentry. 

c A dyer. Wall. 

d This is a miſtake, William Ufford, then earl of Suffolk, was not he- 
headed by Litteſler, For, underſtanding that the mob intended to furprize 
him, and carry him along with them, to countenance their irregular doings ; 
he ſuddenly roſe from ſupper, and diſguiting himſelt, came through by-ways 
to the king at St. Albans, with a wallet on his ſhoulder, pretending to be 4 
ſervant of tir Roger Boys. Ibid, | X 

e At North-Walſham. in Norfolk. Idem. | 

This revocation was done by a proclamation under the great ſeal, dated 
at Chelmsford, July 2. Walting. 

£ The chict of whom were John Straw, John Kerby, Alan Treder, 
Thomas Scot, Ralph Rugge, and John Starling, who, kad buhcaded àrch- 
biſhop Sudbury ; John Luteſter, &c. Idem. | 


5 R. Jud: 
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wretches, to whom he ſhewed no favour. The cruelties he 
exerciſed during his commiſſion, may well be compared to 
thoſe practiſed of late years by a judge of the ſame charac- 
ter®, in the reign of James II. 

There are hiſtorians who would father this rebellion upon 
the Wickliffites (who were commonly called Lollards) but 
without any foundation. It is certain, religion had no ſhare 
in the commotions, fince the duke of Lancaſter, open pro- 
tector of Wickliff, was the principal object of the rebels ma- 
lice. Befides, Wickliff who then refided on his living of Lut- 
terworth in Leiceſterſhire, was never queſtioned on that account. 
All that can be alledged to give the leaſt colour to this 
accuſation, is that John Ball, a Franciſcan friar, one of the 
ringleaders of the rebels, was a little before thrown into pri- 
fon by order of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for preaching 
the new doctrine. But it cannot be inferred from thence, 
that Wickliff's followers excited the inſurrection. More- 
over, inſurrections cauſed by a religious zeal, are ſeldom ap- 
pealed in ſo ſhort a time as this, which laſted but a month 
from the beginning to the end. 

The duke of Lancaſter was on the northern borders, when 
the rebellion broke out in Kent, which lies at the other end 
of the kingdom. Upon the firſt news, he ſpeedily conclud- 


| 8 ; ee 15 
ed a three years truce with the Scots, for fear theſe commo— 


tions ſhould render them more difficult. Mean while as he 


was apprehenſive of expoſing himſelf to the rage of his ene— 
mies, if he returned to court, and allo of giving the northern 
counties a pretence to imitate the ſouthern, if he ſtaid in the 
kingdom, he chole to retire into Scotland, where he remain- 
ed till the ſedition was appeated. The king of Scotland of- 
tered him twenty thouſand men, to ſuppreſs the rebels, but 
he refuſed them, leſt by introducing toreigners, he ſhould 
cauſe a general revolt in the kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe 


precautions, he could not prevent his enemies from ſpreading 


a report, that he deſigned to march to London at the head of 
a Scotch army, and ſeize the crown. But he cafily clear- 
ed himſelf from that groundleſs accuſation. | 
- Whilſt, by this uncxpected inſurrection, Richard ſaw him- 
ſelf in danger of loſing his crown and lite, his embaffadors 
were negotiating his marriage in Germany. In the year 
1279, he would have eſpouſed the daughter of Barnabas duke 
of Milan. This project not ſucceeding, he demanded in 
390, a princeſs of Bavaria, daughter of the late emperor 
Lewis. But that negotiation had no better ſucceſs than the 
former. At laſt, on May 2, 1381, his marriage with Anne 
of Luxemburgh, ſiſter of the emperor Wenceflaus, was con- 
cluded at Nurembergh. The princels arriving in England 
a little after the troubles were appeaicd, was received with 
great pomp, agreeably to the king's humour, who was very 
tone of theſe kinds of folemnitics. | 
1382] Edmund, carl of March, grandſon of Roger 
Mortimer, beheaded in the beginning of the reign of Ed— 
ward III. died in February 1382, in his government of Ire— 
land. He had married Philippa, only daughter of Lionel 
duke of Clarence, third fon of Edward III. and by her had a 
ſon called Roger, who ſuccceded him in his honour of earl 


-01 March. 


The parliament, which met about the end of the year 1381}, 
and was prorogued on account of the queen's arrival, fat 
again in May the next year, Some hiſtorians affirm, in this par- 
lament an act was paſſed, impowering the biſhops to impriſon 


— 


hereticks without the king's licenſe. But others upon better 


grounds maintain, the commons refuſed to paſs the bill, and 
that the biſhops obtained that power of the king alone m. 
This laſt opinion is confirmed by the complaints made after— 
wards by the commons to the King, as of a breach of privi- 
lege, Be that as it will, it is certain, before that time the 
biſhops had no ſuch power, without the king's expreſs con- 
tent for every particular caſe. Of this there are proofs in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, where we find the like per- 


muiſhons granted by Edward . Lo the biſhop of London and 


h Tudge Jeffreys. | 
From July 18, 1381, till Febr. 2, 1383. See Rymer's Feed, tom VII. 
p. 312, &c. 

She arrived at Dover, about the latter end of December, and was mar- 
ried to the king, in the chapel royal at Weſtminſter, on January 14. She 
was crowned toon after. Inſtead of her bringing any dower, king Richard 
gave the emperor no leſs than ten thouſand marks, or eighty thouſand florins, 
tor his alliance ; and was alſo at the whole charge of her journey, and com- 
ing over. Tyrrel, p. 871, Walſ. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 296, 3or, 


336.—At her requeſt, king Richard granted a general pardon, upon her. 


arrival. Ibid. p. 337. 

This parliament was held at Weſtminſter, on November 2, and repeal- 
ed the grant of manumiſſion of villains, made by the king, during the late 
inſurrection ; it alſo continued the tublidy of wool, leather and wool-fells, 
Rot. Parl. 5 Ric. II. n. 8, 13, 40. Cotton's Abridg. p. 195. Wall: p. 
280. | | 

m The act was as follows: “ Foraſmuch as it is openly known, that there 
he divers evil perſons within the realm, going from county to county, and 
trom town to town, who by their ſubtle and ingenious words, do draw the 


conceit of his own merit, and thought himſelf as wel e 


ward to be conſidered as a prince capable of falling inte ge, 


people to hear their ſermons, and do maintain them in their errors by 


others. It is evident theſe permiſſions would have been need. 
leſs, had the biſhops enjoyed that privilege without the king's 
conſent, Beſides, in a commiſſion of the ſame nature directed 
by Richard II. to the univerfity of Oxford, extant alfo in 


the collection, there is no mention of any ſtatute upon that 


ſubject, though it was a conſtant cuſtom when the King act. 
ed by virtue of an act of parliament, to mention it in his lt. 
ters patent or orders. Of this we may be eaſily ſatisſied in 
the ſame collection. | 

Richard being now in his ſeventeenth year, began more 
plainly to diſcover his inclinations, which hitherto had berg 
reſtrained by the authority of his governors. He had a high 
lified to govern the ſtate as Edward III. was at his age. Bui 
there was a great difference between theſe two princes, Jg. 
ward, when very young, with a great penetration had ng... 
but noble and generous inclinations, tending to his own gong. 
and his people's happineſs. Richard, on the contrary, min. 
ed only trities, and thought of nothing but his pleaſures, H. 
loved pomp and magnificence more than any of his jr... 
ceflors, and thereby ran into ſuperfluous expences, hi, 
idly conſumed his revenues. Flatterers had a great inne. 
ence over him. He expreſſed as much eſteem for tho 
applauded his paſſions, as averſion for thoſe that adviſed hi 
to lead a life worthy a great prince. Not being of a U 
diſpoſition, he was obſerved in council to be always inen. 
to negotiation, rather than to vigorous reſolutions. As {oy 
he was out of his childhood, he was ſeen to chooſe fang. 
ites, whoſe inclinations ſuited with his own, or at leaft wh 
artfully feigned to approve of whatever he did. Amy 
theſe was Alexander Nevil archbiſhop of York, Robert de 
Vere carl of Oxford, a young man full of vivacity, wi; 
youthful ſallies were very pleafing to his maſter, Michac| de 
la Pole, a merchant's ſon of London ®, and judge Trefilian, 
who never wanted reaſon to countenance whatever as 
agrecable to the king. Theſe favourites, who milled ng op- 
portunity to flatter him, were amply rewarded for the leaf 
petty ſervices, whilſt thoſe who managed the public afliirs, 
and took all the pains, were very little regarded. This he- 
haviour began to be diſpleaſing to the people, when an acci- 
dent, towards the end of the year, quite put them out of 
conceit with their ſovereign. One of the forementioned ! 
courticrs obtaining of the king a conſiderable grant, Richard 
Scrope, the chancellor, refuſed to annex the great teal to the 
patent. He plainly told the perſon that ſolicited him, that 
the duty of his office would not ſuffer him to ſet the teal, | 
committed to his keeping by the parliament, to all the kings 
indifcreet grants, till he had acquired a little more ehe. 
ence, Richard, provoked at the refuſal, ſent for the gre: | 
ſeal, but he refuſed to deliver it, as holding it not of it 
king, but of the parliamerft. This reſolution ſtill farther in- 
cenſing the young prince, he went himſelf to the change 
lor to require his obedience. Whereupon the chancellor 
delivered him the ſeal, declaring he would ſerve him ne 
more in any public poſt, but content himſelf with keeping | 
in all other things the allegiance due from a ſubject to ls 
ſovereign. Richard kept the great ſeal ſome days in bs 
hands, and for fear another chancellor ſhould obſtruct in He 
manner his inconſiderate grants, he put the ſeal himicii t 
ſeveral patents, and then delivered it to Robert Brayvroos, | 
biſhop of London, who probably was not ſo ſcrupulous s 
his predeceſſor. This action, extolled by the favours | 
with great commendations of the king's ſteadineſs, diſphen 
ed the reſt of the nation. The king began from thence = 


exceſſes, unleſs timely care was taken to bridle his paſhons. 

For that purpoſe, in the next meeting of the parliament, 
the houſe of commons reſolved to remedy an 1nconveninicy 8 
ariſing from the too great authority the king began to aue 
The power given to the biſhops to impriſon hereticks, 58 
confidered as very deſtructive to liberty, fince the cs“ 


4 
ron N 
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hand, and by great routs. It is ordained and aſſented in this dee | 
liament, that the king's commiſhons be made, and directed t0 the he ” 
and other miniſters of our ſovereign lord the king, or other ſuflicicnt } 5 
ſons learned, and according to the certifications of the prelates there! If 
made in the chancery from time to time, to arreſt all ſuch prezchers/ "un | 
alſo their fautors, maintainers, and abetters, and to hold them «2 
and ſtrong priſon, till they will juſtify to them according to the lay ad 101 
ſon of the holy church. And the king willeth and commandeth, We 15 
chancellor make ſuch commiſſions at all times, that he bythe prelates, or al, 
of them ſhall be certified, and thereof required as is atoretkud. —* 
the firſt ſtatute againſt the followers of Wickliff, and indeed was 0 f 
parliament duly made, but only by the xing and the clergy. 
» Of Kingſton upon Hull, of which place his father WI 
was the firſt mayor, Dogdale's Baron, vol. 2. p. 182. 
„ This parliament met at Weſtminſter, October 6, and 1n 
commons granted the king a fifteenth, and a tenta out 0 


towns, Rot, Parl. Cotton's Abridg. p. 281. 
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RAPING HISTORY or ENGLANV. 


thereby became in a manner abſolute maſters of the honour 
and fortune of private perſons, The com plaints from all parts 
obliged the commons to preſent a petition to the King, to re- 
yoke a conceſhon to which they had not given their conſent b. 
Richard, who wanted money, durſt not reject the parlia- 
ment's requeſt. But ſome pretend that by the artifices of the 
clergy, the revocation was razed out of the parliament rolls 
where it 15 not to be found. | 
The ſchiſm ſtill continued in the church, to the great 
ſcandal of the chriſtians, who were in doubt which of the 
two popes was to be regarded as Chriſt's vicar. Urban, whoſe 
arty was ftrongeſt, perceiving ſpiritual weapons were in- 
jufficient, thought it more advantageous to uſe temporal arms. 
To that end, he publiſhed againſt Clement and his adherents 
a cruſade, of which Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, was 
declared general. The pope by the bull granted the ſame 
indulgences 1 to all that were willing to engage in the under- 
taking, as to thoſe who bore arms againſt the infidels. The 
effect produced in England by the publication of the cruſade, 


anſwered the pope's wiſhes. The nobles, gentry, people, and 


clergy engaged in it with the ſame ardour as if they had been 
to wage war with the enemies of the chriſtian name. Whilſt 
they waited for the parliament's approbation, which was not 
at all queſtioned, every one was diligently preparing to ob- 
tain the promiſed indulgences, either by ſerving in perſon 
in the war, or by contributing money for promoting the 
ſame. | | 

Whilſt the croifſes were making their preparations, the 
car] of Cambridge returned from Portugal, where he had met 
with the ſame treatment the earl of Buckingham his brother 
had done in Bretagne. That is, the king of Portugal uſed 
the Engliſh ſuccours, to make an advantageous peace with 
the king of Caſtile, to whom he even gave Beatrix his only 
daughter, promiſed the earl of Cambridge's eldeſt lon, So 
the Engliſh prince returned extremely ditlatisfied, after loſing 
all hopes of procuring his ſon the crown of Portugal, and 
of helping to place the duke of Lancaſter his brother on the 
throne of Caſtile 7. 

[1383 The parliament, which met in the beginning of the 
year 13835, not only approved of the cruſade publiſhed by 
Urban, but alſo granted a confiderable aid upon that account. 
When all was ready, the biſhop of Norwich embarked the 
croiſes, confiſting of fifty thouſand foor, and two thouſand 
horſe, Upon his arrival at Calais he held a council of war, 
to conſider which way he ſhould turn the arms of the croiſcs. 
Moſt were for entering France, fince the bull imported, that 
the cruſade was deſigned againſt Clement and his adherents. 
Probably for that reaſon the court of England had engaged 
ſo heartily in the affair. But the general, for private reaſons 
not diſcovered in hiſtory, cauſed it to be reſolved that the 
war ſhould be carried into Flanders. To colour the reſolu— 


tion, it was alledged that Flanders was a ficf of the crown 


of France, though the earl of Flanders had acknowledged 
pope Urban. So, contrary to the intention of the court, 
and, no doubt, of the pope himſelf, the croiles invaded 
Flanders, and took Graveling, Bourbourg, Mardike, and 
Dunkirk. The earl of Flanders, ſurprized at the unexpected 
attack, levying ſome troops with all poſſible diligence, was 
lo ralh, as with twelve thouſand men to offer the croiſés bat- 
tle, who had received a ſtrong reinforcement from the Gan- 
tois, This daringneſs coſt him dear, fince he had the mit- 
tortune to ſee that army, his only reſource, entirely routed, 
Reduced to this ſad extremity, and beholding his country on 
the point of being utterly deſtroyed, he ſaw no other way to 
tree himſelf from the danger, but to apply to the court of 
France, He repreſented to the young king's council, how 
much it concerned France to ſave Flanders, and the rather, 
becauſe, in all appearance, the deſign of the croiſes was not 
to reſt ſatisfied with that fingle conqueſt. The court of France, 
rouled by theſe remonſtrances, or rather by their own inte— 
reſt, which would nor ſuffer them to ſee Flanders in the hands 
oi the Engliſh, reſolved to aſſiſt the carl. Charles VI. head- 


They repreſented to him, „That that ſtatute was never agreed nor 
granted by the commons, but whatſoever was moved therein was without 
their afſent, and therefore prayed that the ſaid ſtatute ſhould be diſannull- 
ed,” Which was accordingly. done. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 285. | 

The form of the abfolution ran thus, “ By authority apoſtolical com- 
mitted unto me for this purpoſe, I abfolve thee, A. B. from all thy fins 
contefled, and for which thou art contrite, and from all thoſe which thou 
wouldeſt confeſs, did they occur to thy memory, and grant thee with a full 
pardon of all thy ſins, the reward of the juſt, and the affurance of eternal 
lavation: and 1 give thee moreover, all the privileges granted to thoſe who 
80 to War in defence of the Holy Land, and make thee partaker of the be- 
uefit of the prayers of the catholick church.” Walſing. p. 295. 

© Beſides the parliament above-mentioned, there was another held, or ra- 
— a great council at London, in the beginning of May, to whom John 
Ws proented ſeven articles, containing the ſubſtance of his doctrine, 

All. p. 288. 

* On Febr. 24, at Weſtminſter, It gave the biſhop of Norwich the fif- 
deenth granted in the lai parhament ; who engaged, in confideration there- 
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ing a powerful army, marched againſt the croiſcs, who were 
beſieging Ypres. Upon his approach they raiſed the ſieget, 
and retired to Bourbourg, where they were inveſted. The 
biſhop-general, wanting proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army, would have been at a loſs to free himſelf out of this 
ſtreight, had not the duke of Bretagne uſed his intereſt in 
his favour. By the mediation of that prince, the croites ob- 
tained leave to retire, upon reſtoring the places they had 
taken. Thus ended the cruſade, undertaken for the ſole in- 
tereſt of Urban, without the pope or England receiving the 
leaſt benefit. When the biſhop was returned, the king or- 
dered the temporalities of his ſee to be ſeized u, and ſeveral 
of his principal officers impriſoned, for not following their 
inſtructions. | 

Whilſt the croiſes were employed in ravaging Flanders, 
England was a great ſufferer, by the frequent deicents of rhe 
French, and incurſions of the Scots. As there was no army 
on foot to repulſe the enemies, the king was forced to call a 
parliament *, who granted him a ſupply to continue the war 
with Scotland, the conduct whereof was committed to the 
duke of Lancaſter, The king ot Scotland being informed of 
the preparations againſt hun, ſued for peace, but it was ab- 
ſolutely refuſed, | 

Mean while the duke of Bretagne uſed his endeavours to 
reconcile the two crowns of France and England. With 
much ſolicitation, he at length prevailed with the two kings 
to fend their plenipotentiarics between Calais and Boulogne. 
But the negotiation ended only in a truce for ten months, in 
which the kings of Scotland and Caſtile, if they defired it, 


were to be included, The duke of Burgundy, uncle of the 


king of France, undertook to anſwer within ſuch a time for 
the king of Scotland. But the earl of Flanders his father- 
in-law, dying in the interval, his care to take poileſſion of 


his dominions, made him forget or neglect that engagement. 


Mean while, whether the Engliſh thought the Scots would 
not be included in the treaty, or were willing to reap ſome 
advantage from the expence they had been at, the duke of 
Lancaſter went * and ravaged Scotland to the very gates of 
Edinburgh. This incurſion obliged the king of Scotland to 
deure to be included in the truce, which was granted by the 
mediation of the duke of Burgundy, _ | 

[1384 | Shortly after the duke of Lancaſter's return, a cer- 
tain Iriſh monk came to the court, then at Saliſbury ?,. and 
diicovered to the king a ſecret of great moment, namely, that 
the duke of Lancaſter his uncle had conſpired to murder the 
king and ſeize the crown. The accuſation was attended with 
ſo many circumſtances, that Richard could not help belicy- 
ing it. But the duke without the leaſt emotion, vindicated 
himſelf upon cach article, in ſuch a. manner that the King 
ſeemed ſatisfied. He ordered however the accuſer to be 
taken into cuſtody, either to punith him or examine him more 
ſtrictly. But when he was to be brought before the council, 
he was found to be hanged over.night in the priſon, withouc 
any poſſibility of diſcovering the author of the tact, This 
accident did the duke of Lancaſter great injury, becauſe the 
people were prejudiced againſt him, though it was as pro- 
bable that the monk was murdered by the authors of the ac- 
cuſation, as by the orders of the party acculed. | 

Another accident, ſhortly after, confirmed the people in 
the ſuſpicion raiſed by the monk's report againft the duke of 
Lancaſter. An alderman of London, a great favourite of the 
duke, being charged with conſpiring againſt the king, was 
found guilty after a ſtrict examination. Though the duke 
was then abſent, his cloſe friendſhip with the criminal, and 
the endeavours of his friends to prevent the ſentence, and at- 
terwards to procure the king's pardon, occaſioned reflections 
not at all to the duke's advantage. 
embaffy at Paris, where he ſpent fifty thouſand marks, in 
obtaining only the prolongation of the truce for ſome months, 

If the duke of Lancaſter was not beloved by the people, 
he was no leſs hated by the favourites, who could not hope 
to diſpoſe of all things at their pleaſure, as long as he was 


of, to ſerve the king one whole year in his wars in France, with three thou- 
ſand men at arms, and two thouſand five hundred archers, well mounted. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 286, &c. | 

t His army mutinying, he was forced to raiſe the ftege, and to leave his 
oreat cannon behind him; but after this he obtained a complete victory over 
the French, in which three, or according to others, twelve thouſand of them 
were ſlain. Wall, 

u Walf, ſays, the king countermanded him, juſt as he was going to em- 
bark, which it ſeems the biſhop took no notice of, p. 298. The temporali- 
ties of Norwich biſhoprick were reſtored, October 24, 1385, Rymer's 
Feed, tom VII. p. 479. ; 

„ Which met at Weitminſter, on October 25, and granted the king a fit- 
teenth; ſixpence for every pound of merchandize, and two thillings of every 
tun of wine. Cotton's Abridg. p. 290. 

* With two thouſand lances, and fix thouſand archers. Froiſ. i 

At a parliament or great council, held there on the Friday after April 
25, which granted the king a moiety of a tenth and a fittecuth, Cotton's 
Abriug. p. 298. | 
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a RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


in credit with the king. It is well known, the way of moſt 
favourites is, not to ſuffer about their maſter, any but their 
creatures. Theſe looking upon the duke of Lancaſter as a 
troubleſome inſpector, and incapable of condeſcending to 
court them, believed they ought before all things to be rid 
of that prince. For that purpoſe, they all acted in concert 
to create in the King ſuſpicions, which ſhould cauſe him to 
conſider his uncle as a very dangerous enemy. Richard, who 
ncither did, nor would ſee any thing but with their eyes, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſo prejudiced, that he conſented to a reſo- 
lution of accuſing the duke of high treaſon. Judge Trefilian, 
a man of a cruel and daring temper, took upon him to draw 
up the articles of accuſation, and manage the evidences. He 
even offered to try him as a private perſon, though by the 
laws of the land he could be judged only by his peers. As 
the plot could not be ſo ſecretly contrived, that the duke had 
no notice thereof, he thought it imprudent to deliver himſelf 
into the hands of his enemies, who were bent upon his ruin. 
So, without troubling himſelf about his vindication, he with- 
drew to his caſtle of Pontfract, where he aflembled ſome 
troops, and made other preparations in oder to defend him- 
ſelf, in caſe of an attack. Though he had not many friends, 
yet being perſecuted by the miniſters, who were {till leſs be- 


loved than himſelf, he cafily found people enough to take his 


part. A civil war was going to be kindled in the kingdom, 
when the princeſs of Wales, the king's mother, interpoſed to 
to make peace, before hoſtilities were commenced. She ſuc- 
cceded at length, after many journies and fatigues, and Rich- 
ard, ſatisfied of the falſeneſs of the ſuſpicions, ſuggeſted to 
him againſt the duke his uncle, received him again into fa- 
vour . | | | | 

[1385] During theſe broils, no preparations were made for 
the war, though the late truce with France and Scotland was 
about to expire. It was imagined, it might be renewed, 
but the king of France had other deſigns. As he ſaw the 
court of England in a perfect fecurity, he refolved to make a 
powerful effort, from which he promiſed himſelf great ad- 
vantages. To that end, he ſent a numerous army into Gui- 
enne, hoping to finiſh the conqueſt of that dukedom, before 
the Englith ſhould be able to oppoſe it. At the ſame time he 
ſent the King of Scotland an aid of a thouſand men at arms ?, 
under the command of John de Vienne, who was to make a 
powerful diverſion in the north ®, in order to favour the de- 
{cent of the French in the ſouthern parts of the iſland. The 
alarm taken by the Engliſh at all theſe preparations, turned 
to their ſafety. The court gave ſuch preſſing orders to levy 
troops, and the orders were executed with ſuch ardour and 
diligence, that, if the hiſtorians are to be credited, Richard 
quickly ſaw himſelf at the head of three hundred thouſand 
men. He detached fixty thouſand, under the command of 
the duke of Lancaſter, to march into Scotland ©, whilſt 
with the reſt, he himſelf expected the French on the ſouthern 
coaſt, Upon the duke of Lancaſter's approach, the Scots, 
who were ravaging the borders of England, retired to the 
center of their kingdom, leaving the Engliſh general free to 
revenge his countrymen, by his ravages in Scotland, where 
he had followed them. The great army, affembled by 
Richard, deftroying the king of France's hopes of ſucceeding 
in his project, he deferred the execution to a more conve- 
nient ſeaſon. By that means Richard was at liberty to march 
towards Scotland, with the choice of his army. In all like- 
lihood, he would have entirely ſubdued that kingdom, had 
he known how to improve his advantages, fince the king of 


Scotland was unable to withſtand him. But the favourites 


jealouſy: of the duke of Lancaſter, who commanded under 
him, was the reaſon, ſo fair an opportanity was irrecoverably 
loſt, The Scots, perceiving the king of England, inſtead of 
puſhing them vigorouſly, was amuſing. himſelf with ravaging 
the country about Edinburgh, began to recover from their 


fright, cauſed by his formidable forces. As they were not 


able to attack him, they judged the beſt way to oblige him 
to quit Scotland, was to make a diverſion in his own country. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, they removed at a greater diſ- 
tance from the Engliſh army, to make the king believe it 
was to avoid a battle. But on a ſudden, by ſpeedy marches 
they came into Cumberland, where they made terrible rava- 


* This year, on November 12, a parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 
granted the king two fifteenths. Cotton's Abrid, p. 303. In this parlia- 
ment the tentence paſſed againſt Alice Pierce, in a former parliament, was 
reverſed. Ibid. This year alſo died the famous fir John Philpot. Walſ. 

Every man at arms had with him three, or four, and ſometimes five 
knights. Rapin. 

» He allo ſent ten thouſand livres to Robert king of Scotland, and forty 
thoutand to the nobility of that kingdom, Rymer's Feed. tom. VII. p. 484. 

© During the ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, the Scots ſurprized Berwick 
caſtle, having bribed the deputy governor ; but it was retaken, or rather 
bought again, by the earl of Northumberland, the governor, Rymer's Fœd. 
tom. VII. p. 403. | 


ges . Whilſt they were marching thither, Richard ney. 
troubled himſelf to enquire after them. So, imagining they 
were fled and fatisfied with the advantages already gained 
he reſolved, as not being fond of war, to return into Eno. 
land. He had intelligence by the way, of the Scots enter; 

Cumberland, and might eafily have cut off their retreat 
But notwithſtanding all the duke of Lancaſter's endeaygy;. 
to perſuade him to a vigorous reſolution, he choſe rather to 
follow the earl of Oxford's advice. That favourite, who had 
a great influence over him, perſuaded him, that the duke of 
Lancaſter only ſought to expoſe him to danger. This advice 
correſponding with his ſuſpicions and inclinations, he con- 
tinued his march, without going in queſt of the enemy, All 
but the favourites were fo amazed at his unconcern for the 
calamities of his ſubjects of Cumberland, that they could not 
help loudly murmuring, and confidering the king himſelf, as 
a prince regardleſs of the good of the public. 

Whilſt the king was returning to London, the lord Hol- 
land *, his half brother, quarrelling with the earl of Stafforg' 
eldeſt fon, killed him, and took ſanctuary in Beverly-abbex. 
The action was ſo heinous, that notwithſtanding the ties of 
blood, Richard reſolved to abandon the murderer to the fi. 
gour of the law. In vain did the princeſs of Wales, their 
common mother, intercede for her ſon, ſhe could never ob. 
tain his pardon. The refuſal fat ſo heavy upon her mind, 
that ſhe died with grief a few days after . Nevertheleßz, 
whether the king was ſorry for being ſo cruel to his mother, 
or the murdered found a more powerful interceſſor, the prin. 
ceſs was hardly in her grave, when he granted the pardon ſhe 
had ſucd for in vain. | | 

The dread of the French invaſion being vaniſhed, the 
duke of Lancaſter derianded aſſiſtance of the king to proſe- 
cute his right to the crown of Caſtile. There could never 
be a more ſeaſonable juncture to obtain his defire, Ferdi- 
nand, king of Portugal, being dead, without leaving any 
legitimate children but Beatrix, queen of Caſtile, the king 
her huſband pretended, the crown of Portugal was devolved 
to his queen, by the death of the king her tather. Bur the 
Portugueſe, not bearing the thoughts of living under the do- 
minion of the Caſtilians, had placed on the throne, John, 
natural ſon of the late king. As this quarrel could hardly be 


decided but by arms, the king of Caſtile entered Portugal, 


and, advancing as far as Liſbon, laid fiege to the city. But 
meeting with a braver defence than he expected, he was 
forced to retire. In the next campaign he loſt a battle, which 
obliged him to quit Portugal, ftill hoping to compals his 
ends, by the aſſiſtance of France. The new king of Portugal 
finding his enemy was going to receive aid from the king of 
France, ſent ambaſſadors to England to make an alliance 
with Richard, offering to acknowledge the duke of Lancaſter 
for king of Caſtile, and ſupport his right with all his forces, 
Affairs in England were then in a poſture, very proper to 
render that negotiation ſucceſsful. Richard, prejudiced 
againſt the duke his uncle, heartily wiſhed his removal, his 
favourites repreſenting him as a dangerous relation, and a 
very troubleſome governor. They told him moreover, it 
was his intereſt to dethrone the king of Caſtile, {worn enc- 
my of the Engliſh, which was the more practicable, as the 
king of Portugal offered to make a powerful diverſion, The 
duke of Lancaſter haſtened with all poſſible ardour, the con- 
cluſion of the affair, imagining, with the forces of Eng- 
land and aſſiſtance of Portugal, it would not be impoſſible to 
accompliſh his deſigns. All theſe conſiderations induced the 
king's council to hearken to the King of Portugal's propola's, 
and to promiſe the duke of Lancaſter an aid proportionabis 
to the importance of the undertaking. Purſuant to the rcio- 
lution, the king called a parliaments to demand a ſupply to 
to enable him to accompliſh the project. The commons 
readily granted it, and exprefled great earneſtneſs for the 
expedition, not ſo much out of love to the duke, 2s to f. 
move him out of the kingdom, where it was continual! 
feared he would at laſt create troubles fatal to the ſtate. - Fol 
that reaſon, they had the affair ſo much at heart, that the 
clergy refuſing to pay their part of the ſupply *, they pet 
tioned the king to ſeize their temporalities. Richard, Wh 


loved not his uncle enough to quarrel with the clerg) for 


They burnt Penrinth, made an attempt upon Carlile, aud cruelly te 


vaged the whole country. Knighton, 
John de Holland, brother to Thomas earl of Kent. 1 
f She died at Wallingford caſtle, and was buried in the church 0! the 
Friars Minors at Stanford, The king had a chapel built at Stantord, 10 
pray for her ſoul, Rymer's Feed. tom, VII. p. 527. Wa 
s Which met at Weſtminſter, on the Friday after October 18, and gl, 
ed the king a fifteenth, and a half of fifteenth for the duke of Lancatc! | 
expedition: and a tenth, and half a tenth for the ſafe keeping of the 1&4 
marches of Scotland, Cotton's Abridg. p. 309. 5 
* The lords and commons required they ſhould give a tenth and à hal, 
They granted at laſt one tenth, f | 1 
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his ſake, refuſed to comply with the commons requeſt, His 
moderation procured him from the clergy, what force would 
hardly have extorted from them. Thus the duke of Lan- 
caſter, ſecure of the parliament's aftiſtance, made, as king of 
Caſtile, a league offenſive and defenfive with the king of 
Portugal, and prepared for the war with all poſſible dili- 
gencèe. 
? In this parliament Roger Mortimer, earl of March, was 
geclared preſumptive heir of the crown, in caſe Richard died 
without iſſue. He was ſon of Philippa, only daughter of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, third fon of Edward III. and grand- 
ſon of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, executed as a trai- 
tor in the late reign. But the ſentence paſſed upon him was 
afterwards repealed, becaule the formalities preſcribed by 
the laws and cuſtoms of the realm were not obſerved at his 
trial“ | 

Before the parliament broke up, the king conferred on 
the carl of Cambridge * his uncle, the title of duke of Vork; 
on the earl of Buckingham! his other uncle, that of duke of 
Glouceſter. He could not help raifing theſe two princes to 
higher degrees of honour, unleſs he would leave them below 
the carl of Oxford ®, whom he created at the ſame time 
marquis of Dublin, and quickly after, duke of Ireland. This 
favourite was the firſt that bore the title of marquis in Eng- 
land, where it was hitherto unknown. Michael de la Pole, 
another of the King's favourites, was made earl of Suffolk, and 
lord chancellor n. | 

[1386] In the beginning of the year 1386, Leo, king of 
| Armenia, driven out of his dominions by the 'Turks, came to 
England, to confer with Richard. His deſign was to procure 


a firm and laſting peace between France and England, in ex- 


pectation that afterwards the two crowns would join all their 


forces to reſtore him to his kingdom. But if he ſucceeded 
not in his project, at leaſt he obtained from Richard a confi- 
| (erable preſent, and a yearly penſion of a thouſand pounds“. 
| As ſoon as the duke of Lancaſter had finiſhed his prepara- 
tions for his Spaniſh expedition, he embarked at Portſmouth, 
with an army of twenty thouſand men, among whom were 
tro thouſand men at arms“. He carried with him Con- 
{tantia of Caſtile, his wife, and his two daughters Philippa 
and Catherina, the firſt of whom he had by Blanch of Lan— 
caſtzr, and the other by Conſtantia, The king and queen 
| accompanied them to Portſmouth, and wiſhing them good 
ſuccels, preſented them with two gold crowns. The duke 
ſetting ſail, made ſome ſtay at Breſt, and obliged the duke of 
| Bretagne to raiſe the fiege of that town, which all his ſolici— 
tations had not been able to get out of the hands of the Eng- 
| liſh, Then purſuing his voyage, he arrived Auguſt the gth 
at Corunna, where he landed his troops. Upon his arrival, 
he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Gallicia, and at 
aft of Compoſtella, where he paſſed the winter. Whilſt the 
| ſcafon prevented him from continuing his progreſs, he con- 
dciuded a marriage between Philippa his eldeſt daughter, and 
| jcciing the next campaign. 
| The duke of Lancaſter's departure, which had been ru- 
moured long before, prompted the court of France to im- 
| prove fo favourable a juncture. As England, deprived of her 
| beſt troops, would be probably defenceleſs, Charles reſolved 
| to make a freſh effort to conquer that kingdom. To that 
ad, he made ſuch prodigious preparations, that all Europe 
nected with aſtoniſhment the ſucceſs of his undertaking. 
tic had prepared nine hundred tranſport ſhips 4, and cauſed 
| 1 Yooden fort to be made (which could be taken in pieces) 
| lor the defence of his army after landing. If the duke of 
| Berry his uncle, who wanted to render the project abortive, 
becauſe, ſays a hiſtorian, he was not the author, had not too 
| long delayed his coming, the French would have found Eng- 
| lind unprovided with troops for her defence. But the duke 
dot repairing to Sluice till the 14th of September”, Richard 
dach time ſo to prepare, as to have no reaſon to fear the mighty 


F «Ml 


He was not brought to anſwer, or make his defence; but was attainted 
nd condemned without ever being heard, and conſequently without any le— 
| 8! conviction, For which reafon this judgment was afterwards reverſed as 
Noncous, by the parliament which met in April, 1354. See Cotton's Abridg. 

Þ-6, 8, $5, $6. 

Sound de Langley, fifth fon of Edward III. 

2 —— of Wooditock, his ſeventh ton, 

Robert de Vere. 

a He granted the two firſt a thouſand pounds a piece out of the exche- 
quer, till he ſhould provide them with lands to the value of a thouſand pounds 
„ear. To M. de la Pole he allowed five hundred and twenty pounds out 
- ne profits of the county of Suffolk, and out of the eſtate of William Uf. 
ec late earl of Suffolk. And to the marquis of Dublin, hie gave the old 
was and revenues of Ireland, with all profits, &c. whatever. The reader is 
| % obſerve, that theſe honours were not only confirmed in parliament ; for 
oe king had inveſted thoſe noblemen with them in his late expedition into 
Aunch at Hounſlow lodge in Tividale. Cotton's Abridg. p. 310. 

Kapin by miſtake ſays, twenty thouſand marks. It is plain from Ry- 
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| tic king of Portugal, and ſpent the reſt of the time in pro- 
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efforts of his enemies. Very likely, the great diligence of 
the Engliſh, rather than the ſeaſon, which was not too far ad- 
Yanced for ſo ſhort a paſlage, obliged the king of France to 
lend his troops into winter quarters. 

As ſoon as the grand deſigns of France were known in 
England, troops were levied with that tpeed and ſucceſs, 
that an army of two hundred thouſand men were drawn to- 
gether 5, Part of theſe forces were put into the places moſt 
expoſed, whilſt the reſt ſtood ready to hinder the enemies 
landing. But as the army was to be maintained, as well as 
rated, which could not be done without a very great expence, 
a parliament was called to conſider of ways and means. 
The king demanding a ſubſidy proportionable to his wants t, 
the parliament was very willing to grant it, but could not 
think of leaving the money in the power of the king and 
his favourites, among whom the marquis of Dublin, and 
the carl of Suffolk, held the firſt rank. Theſe lords were fo 
univerſally odious, that in order to ruin them, the parliament 
icrupled not to hazard the loſs of the whole kingdom. They 
preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring that the treaſurer , 
and the earl of Suffolk the chancellor, might be removed 
from their places. Morcover that all thoſe. might be called 
to an account, through whoſe hands the public money had 
paſſed, affirming, the King would find in the confiſcation 
of the miſmanagers lands, wherewithal to anſwer the occa- 


ſions of the ſtate. Richard, who expected quite another 


thing, in the preſent juncture of affairs, received the addreſs 
with an indignation, which it was not poſſible for him to 
conceal. He anſwered very ſharply, that the parliament ought 
to mind the buſineſs for which they were called, and not med- 
dle with what belonged not to them, He raſhly added, that, 
to pleaſe the parhament, he would not turn our the meaneſt 
ſcullion in his kitchen. At the fame time he withdrew to 
Eltham, not ſtaying for a reply. | 

Though the king could not doubt, but fo offenfive an 
anſwer would extremely incenſe the commons, he ſent a 
tew days after, the chancellor himſelf to order them in an 
imperious manner, to grant the deſired ſubſidy. The or— 
der, hitherto unuſual in affairs of that nature, was received 
with ſo great a concern, that the two houſes uniting upon 
the occaſion, as having one and the ſame intereſt, ſent the 
king word that they would procced to no buſineſs till he 
returned to his parhament, and his miniſters were puniſhed 
according to their deſerts. This reply provoking the king 
to the higheſt degree, he commanded the two houtes to fend 
to him forty of their members, to give an account of 
their proceedings. But the parliament was ſo far from com— 
plying, that they would have come to an open rupture, if 
the moſt prudent had not prevailed with them, though 


with great difficulty, to ſend to the king the duke of Glou- 


ceſter his uncle, and the biſhop of Ely. The two lords 
being come to Eltham, told the king in the name of both 
houſes, that as the ſovereign had power to aſſemble them, 
they had likewiſe a right to require his preſence in his par- 
liament. They added, it was enacted by an old ſtatute, 
that in caſe the king abſented himſelf forty days from his 
parliament, without lawful cauſe, the members might re- 
turn to their homes; which they were reſolved to do, if 
the king perfiſted to deprive them of the honour of his pre- 
ſence. To this vigorous declaration Richard replied in a 
great paſſion, and with no leſs imprudence, that he plainly 
law his ſubjects were reſolved to rebel againſt him, and 
therefore he had nothing more to do, than to defire the al- 
ſiſtance of the king of France, to reduce them to their duty. 
The lords made anſwer, the king of France was the moſt 
mortal enemy of the Engliſh nation, as appeared in his 
efforts to deſtroy them; therefore the king's deſperate re- 
ſolution could not but procced from the pernicious advice 
of his evil counſellors, who fought only to ſet him at va- 
riance with his faithful ſubjects. Upon theſe words they 
withdrew, ſaying, their orders were only to entreat him to 


mer's Feed. that it was only one thouſand pounds a year---Conceflimnus eidem 
---Mille libras monctæ noſtræ Angliz, percipiendas ſingulis annis. Tom. 
VII. p. 494. 

? And eight thouſand archers, ; 

4 Froiflart ſays, he had twelve hundred and eighty ſeven ſhips of all torts. 
And, according to others, no leſs than ſixty thouſand fighting men. Walt. 
Tyrrel. 

r Walfingham ſays, he was there by the firſt of Auguſt, | 

Ihe earl of Suffolk cauſed a great part of the militia of the kingdom to 
be ſent for up towards London, to repel the French if they ſhould land : 
theſe forces, conſiſting of men at arms and archers, were quartered within 
twenty miles round the city, where they did almoſt as much miſchief as an 
enemy, for having no money to pay tor their quarters, they lived at diſcre- 
tion, Wall, £ 

Four fifteenths of the commons, and as many tenths from the clergy. 
Knighton. 

u John de Fordham, biſhop of Durham, 

„ Thomas de Arundel, Kuighton, 
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return to his parliament, whoſe ſole view was his and the The favourites, therefore, in their continual fears of be 


in 


kingdom's welfare. themſelves prevented, were obliged to recur to ſecret wayg 1 
The deputies being retired, Richard came to more mo- to ruin their enemies. Mean while they continued to preju. 0 
gerate reſolutions. Probably, the miniſters and favourites dice the king againſt his beſt ſubjects, till being of age he f 
were afraid of the conſequences which might attend a rup- might act with a more abſolute ſway. The earls of Aru; h 
ture with the parliament. In this diſpoſition, he repaired del“ and Nottingham 8, adnurals of England, putting to fo N 
to the parliament, and with a good grace granted whatever in the beginning of the ſpring, took a fleet of French, Spa. * 
they had required. The chancellor was not only removed niſh and Flemiſh merchantmen, and brought ſome of then; tg f 
from his officex, but ſummoned to appear and give an ac- England, laden with wine. After that they failed to Bre. h 
count of his adminiſtration, wherein he was notoriouſly guil- tagne and relieved Breſt, befieged by the duke. 'This ſervice al 
ty of many miſdemeanors ). As for the marquis of Dublin, which deſerved ſome return from the king, only made then K 
lately made duke of Ireland, he was ſent thither with a penſi- incur his indignation. Whenthey came from their expedition ho 

on of three thouſand marks *, his whole eſtate being confiſ- he would not vouchſafe even to ſpeak to them, ſo much 10 
cated by order of parliament. This done, the two houſes he prejudiced againſt them by his miniſters. It was intimat. 8 
appointed fourteenæ commiſſioners to take care of the pub- ed to him that the taking of theſe ſhips would not fail of d 
lic affairs jointly with the king. The duke of Gloceſter and bringing troubles upon him, which would very much embarraſs 8 
1 the earl of Arundel, were authoriſed to examine the public him. The two earls, highly offended at this uncivil recch. h1 
1 accounts, and how the king's revenues had been diſpoſed of. tion, refigned their commithon, which was given to the carl a 
4 A few days after, the chancellor being found guilty of nuſ- of Northumberland. | 3 Ol 
iy management, was compelled to rettore all the grants he had 1 hus did the tavourites {tir up their maſter againſt the Þ 
1 received of the king. Theſe grants were ſo exceſſive, that principal lords, in hopes of reaping the fruit of their artiß. + 
l Richard himſelf, who had never computed them, could not Ces, when the king ſhould be of age, of which he wanted mw 
10 help being ſurpriſed, and upbraiding his favourite for abuſing but little. But an accident which happened ſoon after, made 4 
fy his goodwill. them haſten the execution of their projects. The duke ot 
1 Towards the end of the ſeſſion came the agrecable news of Ireland preſuming upon his influence over the king, had the 1 
i the French army being ſeparated, and their fleet fo damaged inſolence to divorce his wife i, daughter of the lord Coue. ec 
| by a ſtorm that it could not be fit for ſervice again a good and grand-daughter of Edward III. in order to marry 1 ns 
1 while. Of the great number of ſhips prepared by the French, cerona, maid of honour to the queen, a Bohemian of men A 
1 the moſt part foundered at fea, or where loſt on the Engliſh birth. Though the divorce was extremely injurious to tte ” 
4 coaſts. Among the laſt were found ſome laden with plank for royal family, Richard ſhewed not the leaſt concern. But ir of 
1 the fort above mentioned. | was not the ſame with the duke of Gloceſter, who highly = 
1 The parliament breaking up as ſoon as the fear of the retented the affront, and declared he would revenge it the * 
. invaſion was pafſede, the king quickly gave proofs of his firſt opportunity. This threat made the duke of Ireland re. Sg 
5 levity, by recalling to court the duke of Ircland, the earl of ſolve to prevent him. To that end, after concerting the 20 
5 Suffolk, and the archbiſhop of York. He even affected to means with the king, he feigned to go into Ireland, and too} he 
if careſs them more than before their diſgrace, and to load the road to Wales where the king was pleaſed to accompany A 
br them with freſh favours. The favourites reſumed their for- him. But the pretended voyage was only to conſult more l 
li mer poſt with hearts full of revenge, eſpecially againſt the privately how to execute their project of aſſuming an ar). 0 
f two commiſſioners of the public accounts, who by a ſtrict ex- trary power, of which the duke of Gloceſter, the earls ot 10 
1 amination of their conduct, had occaſioned their condemna- Arundel, Warwick, Derby, Nottingham}, were to feel the 5 
I tion. It was not difficult to perſuade the young king, they effects. The reſult of the conſultation was, that the king 
" had ſuffered for his ſake, and that the defigns of their ene- ſhould raiſe an army to terrify theſe lords, and then call » 5 
"i mies aimed not ſo much at the miniſters, as the king him- parliament, the election whereof ſhould be fo managed, that 2 
felf. They repreſented to Hin, in accuſing the coun- the members ſhould be all at his devotion ; and that be 
lors, is a clear evidence that the ſovereign is thought mca- ſhould caule to be paſſed all the acts neceflary to ſecure hin oy 
b pable of governing, and that the readieſt way to diſcredit a an unlimited power. ; | 4 
1 prince, is to perſuade his ſubjects, he makes uſe of ill miniſ— As ſoon as the plot was contrived, they went to Notting- R 
ms | ters.” Theſe inſinuations frequently repeated, made ſo ſtron ham, where the king ſent for all the ſheriffs, ſome of the | 3 
Ft an impreſſion on the king's mind, that he reſolved to free principal citizens of London, and all the judges, When they | 15 
3 himſelf from the fubjection of the parliament. But the fa- were met, he communicated to them his defign of raiſing an a 
[if vourites intimated to him, it would be a very difficult thing army to chaſtiſe tuch lords, as he named to them, among L 
4 to execute, ſo long 48 the duke of Gloceſter Was at the head whom was the duke of Gloceſter, and demanded of the ſac 77 
. of the factions. By that they led him to conſent to all their riffs what number of troops each could furniſh hin with, | * 
if plots for his uncle'3 diſtruction. When they were ſure of Then he told them, he intended to call a parliament, 24 . 
1 the king's approbation, they concerted the means to compaſs ordered them to let no repreſentative be choſ:n, but“ nat 50 
fl their ends. They found no better way than to poiſon® the was in the liſt he ſhould give them himſelf m. The fheritt 10 
lt duke, and ſome other of their principal enemies, at a feaſt to made anſwer, it was not in their power to execute his orders, i 
#1 which they were invited by the city of London. But as they That the people were ſo well inclined to the lords he had 15 
| durſt not execute this plot, without fecuring the mayor © he named, that there was no proſpect of levying an army against 5 
1 gave the duke of Gloceſter notice of it, who came not to them: That it was ſtill more difficult to deprive the proj. 5 
. che feaſt: | of their right of freely electing their repreſentatives in par- 15 
1387] Had it been as caſy for the favourites to deſtroy liament. But the judges®* were not fo ſcrupulous in what his 
their private enemies, as it was to draw upon them the king's related to them. The king aſked them, whether he had nos 0 
hatred, there would ſcarce have been left in the kingdom a power to turn out the fourteen commiffioners appointed by ſol 
lord capable of giving them umbrage. But in a government parliament, and annul ſuch as were to his prejudice : 1 ber bi. 
like that of England, particularly during a minority, it is not rephed, The king was above the laws“. Neverthelets, ! hen lab 
caly for the king and his miniſtry to do whatever they pleaſe. they were required to ſubſcribe their opinion, ſome endct- Rig 
In which he was ſycceeded by Thomas de Arundel, biſhop of Ely, Oc- Richard Fitzalan. Walſingham obſerves, this earl did not, as other gc- 


mirals uſed to do, that is man the fleet with perſons not uſed to the 1c, , 


tober 23. Rymer's Fœd. tom VII. p. 548. r 
whom they gave but half wages, and ſo put the reſt of the money, e 


Heretord, was made treaturer. Knighton, 


And John Gilbert bithop of 


See the articles of impeachment exhibited againſt him in Knighton, col. 
2684, &. 5 

„Thirty thouſand, ſays Walſingham, p. 324. 

+ Knighton ſays, there were fourteen appointed, whereas Rapin ſays but 
thirteen, They were the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York; the biſhops 
oi Ely, Hereford, 
the privy ſeal; Edmund de Langley, duke of Vork; Thomas of Wood- 
ock, duke of Gloceſter; the abbot of Waltham; the earl of Arundel; the 
lord John Cobham; the lord Richard le Scrope; and the lord John de En- 
ToIC, | | 

b And was confined to Windſor caſtle. 

© Betore their breaking up, they granted the king one half diſme, or 

tenth, aud one half fifteenth, both on the clergy and laity; to be paid by the 


beginning of February next, and the like ſum to be paid at michaelmais, if 


there thould be occation, "They gave alio, of every tun of wine, imported 
or exported, three ſhillings, and twelvepence of every pound of merchan- 
dize, except the ffaple ware and wools. Cotton's Abridg. p. 317. Knigh- 
ton. 

Or rather to aſſaſſinate him. 


Walſing. 
Richard de Exton. Ibid. 


Vincheſter, and Exeter; John de Waltham keeper of 


by the government into their own pockets ; but he choſe the ftoutelt aud 
beſt ſailors he could get. | 
„ Thomas Mowbray, _ | _ 
b Fifty-fix. There were about a hundred and fixty taken in all. Knight 
ton. : 
i Philippa, daughter of Ingelram de Coucy, earl of Soiſſons, ans * 
bella eldeſt daughter of king Edward III. ; 
* She was a vintner's, or, according to others, 
Walking. | | nes 
Thomas of Woodſtock, Richard Fitzalan, Thomas Beauchamp, Heri) 
of Bullingbroke, Thomas Mowbray. 3 
m But ſuch as he and his council ſhould direct and nominate. V Ang. 
n They were fir Richard Treſilian, chief juſtice; fir Robert Belknaly 
chief juſtice of the common pleas-; fir John Holt, fir Roger Fuel © 
William Burgh; together with John de Lockton, the king's lexjeant dt . 
Knighton, SITY 
9 There were ten queries put to therft : which, together with te. 
anſwers, ſee in Knighton, col. 2694, &c. and in tir Robert's Howats* 
of Richard II. p. 99, &c. They returned their anſwers in Augult 25. 
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voured to be excuſed, but were compelled to it by the me- 
naces of the favourites. It is affirmed, one of the judges “ 
ſaid aloud after ſigning, That never did action better deſerve 
hanging than that he had juſt done. The opinion of the 
judges being thus extorted, Richard thought he he had ſur- 
mounted all difficulties. He immediately iſſued out commiſ- 
ions to levy an army; but found fo few willing to ſerve 
him, that he was forced to deſiſt from his project. Enraged 
at the diſappointment, he returned to London, after a fruit- 
leſs declaration of his defigns, which rendered him more 
odious to the public. 

A plot of this nature, ſo openly contrived, and not exe— 
cuted, ſeldom fails of proving fatal to the authors. The 
duke of Gloceſter, and the other lords of his party, per- 
ceived their deſtruction was reſolved ; and if the King and 
his favourites had not already ſacrificed them to their ani- 
mocity, it was not for want of will but of power. The 


only remedy left in their opinion, was, a recourſe to arms. 


But as prudent people ule not that method till all others 
prove ineffectual, the duke of Gloceſter thought he ſhould 
try once more to remove the king's prejudices. For that 
purpoſe, he tent the bithop of London with reſpectful aſ- 
ſurances of his allegiance, and an offer to clear himſelf by 
oath of the crimes falſely laid to his charge. Richard ſeem- 
ed at firſt inclinable to admit of the juſtification z but the 
earl of Suffolk ſoon made him alter his mind, by telling hun, 
even before the biſhop, he would never be fafe on the throne 
2s long as the duke of Gloceſter was alive. The biſhop 
of London was fo offended at theſe words, that he could 
not forbear ſaying to the favourite, that being condemned 
by the parliament, and holding his life purely by the King's 
grace, it became him leſs than any man, to accuſe loyal 
jubje&ts. This boldneſs was fo diſpleaſing to the king, that 
he commanded the prelate to depart from his preſence. 
Affairs being come to this point; and the proſcribed lords 
believing that a vigorous detence was the only way left to 
ſcreen them from the defigns of the court, reſolved at length 
to take arms. As they were in great credit with the people, 
wao conſidered them as their protectors, they had foon 
drawn together an army of forty thouſand men, with which 
they marched directly to London, | 

The diligence of the lords broke all the meaſures of the 
king and his miniſters. Richard was refolved to go to France, 


2nd reſtore to king Charles, Calais and Cherbourg, in order 


to obtain a powerful aid, which might cnable him to reduce 
his rebellious ſubjects, as he called them. But the ſudden 
approach of the lords not ſuffering him to execute his de- 
ſign, there was a neceſſity of having recourſe to other means, 
to free himſelf from the preſent. dithculties. The beft way, 
as he thought, was to ainuſe the mal-contents, whilſt the 
duke of Ireland raiſed an army in Wales, where he had many 
friends. Accordingly, he ſent word to the mal-content 
lords, that he was ready to grant them all their reaſonable 
defires, and ſhould be on the morrow in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where they might come and preſent their petition. The 
lords gladly embraced the offer, and taking care not to be fur- 
prized 4, repaired to the place appointed. They found the 
king ſeated on a throne in his royal robes, expecting their 
coming. As they approached the throne, they fell on their 
knees, in a ſuppliant poſture, though in effect it was not ſo 


much to aſk pardon, as to obtain of hun the puniſhment of, 


his miniſters. The biſhop of Ely, who was chancellor, 
aſcing the reaſon of their taking arms, they replied, it was 
folely with intention to procure the good of the king and 
kingdom. Adding, the king's perſon ſhould be always invio- 
lable to them, and that their defign was only to bring the trai- 
tors about him to condign puniſhment. Then they named 
in particular, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, the 
archbiſhop of York, judge Trefilian, and Brembar, an al- 
cerman of London, who was of the cabel. The king grave- 
ly anſwered, that in the next parliament juſtice thould be 
done to all. Then he upbraided them for their preſumption, 


Sir Robert Belknap, who ſaid upon ſigning, Now want I nothing 

but a ſhip, or a nimble horſe, or an halter, to bring me to that death J de- 
ſerve: if J had not done this, I ſhould have been killed by your hands, (for 
tems, the duke of Ireland, and earl of Suffolk, threatened to kill him, 
I he refuſed to ſign) and now I have granted the king's pleaſure and yours 
n doing it, I have well deſerved to die for treaton againſt the nobles of the 
land,” Knighton, 
The biſhop of Ely and divers other perſons of honour and credit, giv- 
ng their oaths on the king's behalf, that no treachery or ill practices ſhould 
be uſed, but that they might come and go with ſafety. Which was no un- 
neceſſary caution ; for on the day they were to appear, they received notice 
0 an ambuſcade being laid for them in Weſtminſter, by fir Thotnas Trivet, 
a fir Nicholas Brembar. Walting, Knighton, 

; De la Pole was not chancellor again after he was recalled, 

That this was done by the king's commitlion, is evident from hence, 
Xaule tir Thomas Molineux, conitable of Cheſter caſtle, was ordered to 
company and ſafe conduct the ſaid duke, with all the forces he could get, 
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intimating, it was in his power to cruſh them, but out of 
pure condeſcenſion he was pleaſed to give them a favourable 
hearing. After that he took the duke of Gloceſter by the 
hand, and bidding them all rife, ſaid, their complaints ſhould 
be conſidered. As he intended only to amuſe them, he or- 
dered a proclamation to be publithed, to juſtify their ap— 
pearing in arms, in hopes they would be induced to diſmits 
their troops. But they were too well acquainted with the 
character of the king and his miniſters, to rely on their bare 
word. Apprehenfive of their being ſuddenly opprefled, 
when they tould be no longer feared, they reſolved to con- 
tinue in arms till the parliament was allembled. They Guick- 
ly ſaw how neceflary this precaution was. The duke of Ire- 
land, having levied an army in Wales with great exbedi— 
tions. marched with all ſpeed to the king's afliftinee, Had 
he been able to approach London, it was not certain that 
the citizens would join the confederates. To prevent this 
danger, the earl of Derby, eldeſt fon of the duke of Han- 
caſter, went with part of the army to meet the duke of tre. 
land, and finding him in Oxtordfſhire a, gave him battſe, 
and gained an eaſy victory over a general who was nothing 


1 


leſs than a warrior. In the beginning of the ſiocht, the 


| 8 I 
duke, who was afraid of falling into the hands of lis en 
mies, took to flight, without troubling himſelf about „hat 


became of his army. Alt his baggage being taken, in u 
caſket was found a letter from the king, connnanding him 


to march to London with all poſſible ſpeed; an Promit 
him to live and die with him. The defeat br 
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King's meatures, the duke fled into Holland, and, alter ſome 
itay at Utrecht, went and livechat Louvain, whore he died 
three years after. The carl of Süffolk would have retired to 
Calais, but the governor“ not daring, at ſuch a juncture 
either to arreſt or protect him, choſe to ſend him back to rhe 
king. Mean while, Richard, uncertain how the viétoriotts 
lords would deal with him, took refuge in the Tower e 
bad the more reaſon to fear, as. a Frenchman was feized 
that time, bringing him a fate-condutt to come to Boulogne, 
where king Charles expected him. It was farther diſcover— 
ed by-a letter found upon the fame perſon; that Charles ex- 
pected to be put in polſſeſſion of Calais and Cherbourg, and 


© 
had even advanced part of the ſum, he was to give for theſe 


pl es. 


L 
the pernicious defigns of the king and his minifters, marched 
their whole army into London, and then demanded a confe— 
rence with the king. Richard would tain have been excuſed, 
but, as he ſaw no remedy, and was apprehenfive of ftarvins 
in the Tower, durft not refuſe it. At the interview, they up- 
braided him with the Nottingham plot to dettrov them: with 


U 


his defign to make | himſelf abſolute, by means of an arme, 


with. his attempting to have a_parhament- at his devotion ; 
=] 


with his orders to the duke at Ireland to march to London, 
whilſt he was amufing them with Vain promiles : laſtly, with 


his treaty with the king of France, to deliver up Calais and 


Cherbourg. Richard an{wered. "theſe: reproaches. with -a 
ſhower of tears, which moved the lords. They imagincq, 
the king's ill conduct proceeded only from his little experi- 
ence, and the Dad councils of his favourites, and as they 
were removed, he would be reclaimed. This belief render- 
ing them more tractable, it was-agrecd, the king thould on 
the morrow be at Weſtminſter, to ſettle with them the attairs 
of the government. | Hardly were they out of the Tower, 
before he altered his mind, and ſent them word he would 
not confer with them. This fickleneſs fo incenſed them, 
that they immediately let him Know, in caſe he came not to 
Weſtminſter next day, according to his promiſe, they would 


So pteciſe a declaration threw him into ſuch a fright, that he 
not only came to the place of conference, but contented atio 
to the baniſhment of his two principal favourites, with tis 
archbiſhop - of York*, the biſhops of Dutham and Chi- 
cheſter”, and ſeveral other lords? and ladies, who had fa- 


to his majeſty's preſence, Walſing. Knighton, 
t Henry of Bullingbroke. 


u At Babbelake, near Burford. Walſing. 


„His own brother Edmund de la Pole, who was governor of the caſtle, 
refuſed to harbour him, without the conſent of the lord Willium Beauchamp 


1 7 


governor of the town, who ſent him back as a pritoner into England. The 


lord Beauchamp was tent tor over, and committed pitioner upon this ac 


count, Ibid, 

Alexander Nevil. He was ſucceeded by Thomas Arundel biſhop of 
Ely. Rymetr's Feed. tom. VII. p. 574. 

y John Fordham, and Thomas Ruthoake, 

2 The lords Zouche, Haringworth, Burnel, and Bemend; and - alſo fir 
Alberic de Vere, fir Baldwin Bereford, fir Richard” Adderbuts, fir ob 
Worth, fir Thomas Clifford, fir John Lovel, fir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas 
Trivet, fir Nicholas Brembar, &c. Waltingh, © Rmghton, | 

The lady Moen, the lady de Molyng, and the lady Poynings, King 
ton, 


1 CC : 
[ 1338 | The confederate lords being now fully ſatished of 
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voured the deſigns of the court. As for the judges, ſince it 
was deſigned to treat them with the utmoſt rigour, they were 
taken off the benches in Weſtminſter hall, and ſent to the 
Tower. [ 

[1389] The parliament being aſſembled in February ?, 
1389, ſeveral perſons were accuſed of high treaſon, and ſen- 
tenced to divers puniſhments. Trefilian, Brembar e, and ſome 
other knights and gentlemen were hanged at Tyburn. The 
reſt of the judges, with the biſhop of Chicheſter, received the 
{ame ſentence, but had their lives granted them, and were 
baniſhed to Ireland 4. As for the two favourites, and the 
archbiſhop of York, they were condemned to exile, and their 
eſtates confiſcated to the king's uſe®. 

After the parliament had thus paid what was thought due 
to juſtice, two acts were paſſed, the firſt of which forbad the 
aſcribing to the king the late commotions, and the other 
granted a general pardon to both parties. Matters being thus 
ſettled, the king renewed his coronation oath, as if he begun 
a new reign, and all the lords did him homage, and repeated 
their oaths of allegiance f This parhament, called the mer- 
cileſs, did not break up till June the 4th. | 

During the troubles in England, the Scots, willing to take 
advantage of the juncture, were advanced as far as Newcaſtle, 
under the conduct of fir William Douglas®, and committed 
great ravages on the borders. As ſoon as theſe commotions 
were appeaſed, Henry Percy, firnamed Hotſpur, ſon of the 

ar] of Northumberland, marched againſt the Scots, and giv- 
ing them battle, flew Douglaſs with his own hand. But the 
carl of Dunbar coming upon him during the battle, with a 


body of freſh troops, ſo changed the ſcene, that the Engliſh 


ariny was at length defeated, and Hotſpur taken priſoner. 


About the ſame time, the carl of Arundel, whom the par- 


liament had made high admiral, went to the aſſiſtance of the 
duke of Bretagne, attacked by the king of France. This aid 
obliging Charles to grant the duke peace, the Engliſh were 
{ent home. In his return, the earl of Arundel took from the 
French eighty freighted ſhips, and plundered the iſles of Ree 
and Oleron : after which he failed with his fleet to England. 
Shortly after, the two crowns agreed upon a three years 


truce, wherein the Scots were included. 


Since the laſt parliament, England remained in tranquil- 
lity. The new miniſters being guided by different maxims 
from thoſe of the old, took care not to engage the king in 
proccedings that had like to have proved his deſtruction. 


But though the King's council was ſucceſsfully changed, it 


was not ſo eaſy to change his temper. Full of his own merit, 
he was extremely concerned to be under the direction of 
others, when he was of age to hold the reins of the govern- 
ment himſelf. Upon his entering into his one and twentieth 
year, he called his council, ordering all the members to be 
preſent, When they were met, he demanded of them how 
old he was, to which, anſwer was made, he was full twenty 
vears of age. Since it is fo, added he, I will govern my 
kingdom myſelf ; the condition of a king ought not to be 
worſe than that of his ſubjects, who are at liberty at that age 
to manage their own affairs. Having thus made known 
his intentions, he commanded the chancellor® to deliver 
him the great ſeal, which he gave to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter'. At the ſame time he turned out the biſhop of 
Hereford from being treaſurer, and removed from the council 
board the duke of Glouceſter his uncle, the earl of Warwick, 
and ſome others, whom he did not like, put ſuch in their 
room as he believed more pliant to his will. This proceed- 
ing was not in itſelf ſtrange, ſince it was in his power to 
make theſe alterations. However, it was remarked, he had 
never given leſs figns of the prudence, which thoſe who begin 
to be of age are ſuppoſed to have, than in the choice of his 


b On Feb. z, 1388. They granted the king half a tenth and half a fif- 
teenth. Rymer's Feed. tom. VII. p. 620. And a ſubſidy of wool, ſkins, 
and wool-fells, over and above the old cuſtom; viz, of every ſack of wool, 
forty fix {ſhillings and eight-pence ; of every laſt of ſkins, four pounds, ſix 
ſhillings and eight-pence ; of denizens, and of aliens, four pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings and four-pence. Cotton's Abridg. 332. There was another par- 


liament at Cambridge after harveſt, in which the clergy granted a tenth, and 


the laity a fifteenth, Walſing. In this parliament John Holland, the king's 
half brother, was created earl of Huntingdon, 

© Prembar was beheaded. Knighton, 

« 'They had allowances made them out of the exchequer, for their main- 
tenance, as follows ; Fulthorp, forty pounds per annum; Burgh, forty 
marks; Belknap, forty pounds; Holt, forty marks; and Cary and Lokton, 
twenty pounds per annum a piece. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 591. 

© Hee the articles exhibited againſt them in Knighton, col. 271 5. &c. 

See the form of it in Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 572. 

2 9 rather of his father, Archibald Douglaſs, earl of Galway. See Bu- 
chan. 1. 9. | 

li Thomas de Arundel, archbiſhop of York. 

Witham Wickham, founder of Wincheſter ſchool, and New college in 
Oxford. Walfing. | | 

k Ten thoutand pounds, See Walſing. 

In a conncil held at Reading, in December, where the duke poſted im- 


new miniſters, who were by no means qualified {gr the 
poſts. Accordingly it was not long before diſorder aud ©. 
fuſion were viſible in the public affairs. The favourite 
firſt care was, to inſinuate to the king, that the duke 1 
Glouceſter had ill deſigns upon his perſon. But the duke Fo 
fully vindicated his innocence, that the king was aſhamed of 
giving-ear to ſo groundleſs a charge. He would not how. 
ever ſuffer the duke to proſecute his accuſers, though the 
were confuted in his preſence. 1 
[1390] Whilſt Richard was apprehenſive of the attempt 
of that uncle, who was repreſented to him as a very FRE ta 
ous enemy, he ſaw another arrive, who was no leſs formid. 
able. This was the duke of Lancaſter, who was returned Fro 
the Spaniſh expedition. The progreſs he had made in that 
country, had at length obliged the king of Caſtile to make 
a treaty with him, promiſing to pay down fix hundred thou. 
ſand livres, with a yearly penſion of forty thouſand k, qurino 
the lives of him and his ducheſs. 'The treaty was followed 
by a marriage of the princeſs Catherine, the duke's daughter 
by Conſtantia, with Henry, eldeſt ſon of the king of Cai 
on account of which the duke and ducheſs reſigned t! 
pretenſions to that crown. | 
[1390] Though Richard was not pleaſed with the duke 
of Lancaſter's arrival, he received him however with ſuch 
careſſes as gave room to hope for a happy union in the ropa 
family for the future. This hope was confirmed by the ke. 
conciliation procured by the duke of Lancaſter l, between the 
king and the duke of Gloceſter, a reconciliation ſeemingli { 
ſincere on the king's fide, that all the world was deceived 
Notwithſtanding theſe fair appearances, the duke of Lancaf. 
ter's preſence was very grievous to Richard. This may be 
judged by the price wherewith he was willing to purchaſe his 
abſence. He made him the richeſt preſent that a king gf 
England could then make a ſubject, by inveſting him with 
the duchy of Guienne, with the ſame privileges as were grant. 
ed to the late prince of Wales, the king's father. As he had 
never any affection for him, his making him fo noble x 
preſent, could be only with a view to remove him from 
England m. | 
Shortly after the carl of Derby, eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
Lancaſter, went ® and bore arms in Pruſſia, where he fig. 
lized himſelf by many gallant actions. Whilſt this prince 
was endeavouring to gain a reputation by his warlike ex- 
ploits, Richard paſſed his time in ſham fights. He ſpent im. 
menſe ſums in tournaments, which gave occaſion to compare 
him, very much to his diſadvantage, with his coufin the ear! 
of Derby, who was in great eſteem e. | 
[1391] Whilſt the king was employed in theſe diverſions, 
the parliament revived a ſtatute, enacted in the reign of 
Edward III. and confirmed in this. By the act it was baniſh- 


le, 
Kr 


ment to bring into the kingdom provifions from the court of | 


Rome, without the King's licence P. A nuntio, ſent to Eng- 
land upon that account, made a great noiſe, and even threa- 
tened that the pope would procced to extremities. But his 
threats were incapable of obliging the parliament to annul the 
act, All he could obtain was a reprieve for this ne fort of 


offenders, till the enſuing parliament 4. 


Though a terrible plague, and a famine no leſs intolera- 
ble, than afflicted England, the king, who was exceſſively 
fond of pageantry and pomp, retrenched none of his diver— 
ſions or expences, which conſumed immenſe ſums. He is 
{aid to entertain daily fix thouſand perſons. He valued him- 
ſelf upon ſurpaſſing in magnificence all the fovercigns ot 
Europe, as it he had been poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible fund 
of treaſure. In his kitchen alone three hundred domeſlicks 
were employed, and the queen had the like number oi bo- 
men in her ſervice. The courtiers ſo readily obtained what- 


mediately after his return. Ibid. 

mn This was done in a parliament which met at Weſtminſter, the Mon: 
day after January 14, wherein king Richard was declared of full age. Ti 
parliament granted forty ſhillings on every ſack of wool ; of which ten lil. 
lings were to go to the king's preſent occaſions, and the other thirty ſhil- 
lings to be reſerved in the hands of commiſſioners appointed by partiamen!, 
and not to be ſpent unleſs in caſe of war. In this parliament it was enacted, 
that the king ſhould not extend his pardon to any perſons convicted of i. 
der. Cotton's Abridg. p. 332,—In this parliament alſo, Edward, eldeſt fon 
of the duke of York, was created earl of Rutland, with a penſion of eig 
hundred marks, iſſuing out of the town of Okebam in that county. Cotton 
Abridg. p. 332. | | 

n With a thouſand knights. Knighton. a 

„ This year was flain at a tournament John Haſtings, the lai earl ot 
Pembroke of that family: in which it is remarkable, that none of the 195 
ever ſaw his own father, the father dying always before the lon was born, 
Wall. 

? Rapin by miſtake, ſays, it was made high treaſon, They were put out 
of the king's protection, their lands and goods forfeited, and they ele 9 
be attained and brought before the king nd council. See Statute. a 

4 This parliament met at Weſtminiter, November 12, and granted the 
king half a tenth, and half a fifteenth, which they offered to mate 
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ever they aſked, that the king's favours were the leſs valued. 
In ſhort, he affected in every thing a profuſeneſs, which 
could not but be very chargeable to his ſubjects, and by a 
neceflary conſequence draw on him their averſion. 

[1392] As his revenues were not ſufficient for ſo many ex- 

ences, he had a mind to obtain ſome aſſiſtance from the 
Londoners. But not to frighten them, he was contented firit 
co ſee how they ſtood affected, by borrowing only a thouſand 
zunds, probably with deſign not to confine himſelf after— 
wards to ſuch a trifle. How inconfiderable ſoever the ſum 
nas, he had the vexation to be refuſed in a very mortifying 
manner, even to the cutting in pieces by the populace an 
[:atian merchant, who offered to lend the money himſelf. 
Richard highly reſented the affront, which he ſoon after 
{und an opportunity to revenge. Under colour of puniſhing 
1 tumult of little conſequence, raiſed by a baker's appren- 
tice, he {tripped the city of all her privileges r, took away 
her charter, and removed the courts of juſtice to Vork. It 
is true, he afterwards reſtored the whole, but the Londoners 
were obliged to redeem their charter with a prefent of ten 
thouſand pounds, and two gold c:owns. But though they 

ud dearly for refuſing to lend the king a thouſand pounds, 

ic was nothing in compariſon of the prejudice the king him- 
ſelf received by it. By that proceeding he entirely forfeited 
the affection of the citizens, who made him ſenſible atter- 
wards, how dangerous it is for a king of England to have 
London for his enemy. 

#1393] In the beginning of the year 1393, arrived at Lon- 
don deputies from the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, imploring 
aſſiſtance againſt the natives. For ſome time there had been 
frequent inſurrections in the iſland, which ſhowed, the Iriſh 
wanted to ſhake off the yoke of the Engliſh. Theſe diſor- 
ders ſhould have had a ſpedier remedy, but Richard, too 
much addicted to his pleaſures, had neglected the affairs 
of Ireland, as if he had been wholly unconcerned. At laſt, 
the miſchief was ſo increaſed, that he could not, without 
hazarding the loſs of the iſland, any longer delay applying a 
ſuitable remedy. The duke of Gloceſter offered to go and 
ſuppreſs the rebels *, but the king not thinking proper to 
truſt him with the command of an army, reſolved to go him- 
ſelf. In this reſolution he called a parliament, which granted 
him a large ſum, as well for the Iriſh war, as for the charges 
of an embaſſy of the dukes of Lancaſter and Gloceſter, 
who were to negotiate a final peace with France. But the 
ifair came to nothing, by an accident which prevented the 
meeting of the plenipotentiaries between Ardres and Guiſnes, 
according to agreement. King Charles, who was from 
time to time ſeized with a diſtemper, which deprived him of 
his underſtanding, being come to Abbeville on purpoſe to let 


fits, This relapſe occaſioned the deferring of the negotiation 
to 2 more convenient ſeaſon. 

(1294 ] The king's preparations for his voyage to Ireland, 
were interrupted in the beginning of the year 1394, by the 
iuncrals of his queen, and of the duchefles of Lancafter *, 
aud York *, who died about the ſame time. It is ſaid the 
queen was a great favourer of Wickliff's doctrine, and, had 
tie lived any longer, would have ſaved the Lollards”? (fo 
Wickliff's followers were called) many of the calamities they 
alterwards endured. The departure of the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, their chief patron, who was gone to take poſſeſſion of the 
principality of Guienne, not a little contributed to haſten the 
deligus of their enemies, who took advantage of theſe favour- 
able junctures to perſecute them. | 


How great ſoever Richard's grief was for the death of the 
queen, he ſet out however for Ireland, according to his pro- 


won condition that the ſtaple was removed from Calais to England, and fo 
continued, Cotton's Abridg. p. 338. Wall. 346. 

On May 2 3. In a council then held at Stanford. Walſ. Knighton, 
King Edward III. uſed to receive from that kingdom thirty thouſand 
pounds yearly ; but after his deceaſe, the Engliſh ſettled there, flocked to 
knzland in fuch numbers, that the reſt remained not only expoſed to the de- 
predation of the natives, but it coſt the king thirty thouſand marks a year to 
preterve that part of the ifland belonging to him. Whereupon he ordered 
all that belonged to Ireland, to repair thither on pain of death, Wall. 

He had lately been created duke of Ireland. When his forces were juſt 
Cady to embark, he was recalled to the great prejudice both of England and 
icand, For upon the report of his coming, almoſt all the petty kings of 
'cland reſolved to ſubmit to the Engliſh. Ibid, 

* dhe died on June 9, at Shene in Surry, and was buried at Weſtminſter, 
Auguſt 3. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 776. 

Conſtantia, daughter of Pedro the cruel king of Caſtile. She was buried 
at Leiceſter, Knighton, | | 

* Ilabella, ſiſter of Conſtantia, She was buried in the church of the friars 
preachors at King's Langley in Herefordſhire, Walling. p. 3 50. 
hey were 10 called, either from Walter Lollard, a German, who flou- 
ned about the year 131c, or elie from the word Lolium, fignitying dar- 


5 or tares ; becauſe they were renuted as tares ſowed by the evil one in the 
16 @. ; 
dof God's church. | 


the Engliſh ſee he was in his ſenſes, fell into one of his uſual 


_M Attended by the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of March, Nottingham, 
\Mand, &, Walling. | 
Number 38. 
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ject. He arrived there in September ?, and at fiſt made 
dome progrels againſt the rebels. But as the ſeaſon would 
not permit him to proceed, he went to Dublin, where he held 
a parliament, whilſt the duke of York aflembled another in 
Ingland , which granted a ſubſidy tor proſecuting the Irifn 
war. 

[1393] Richard was preparing to take the field again, when 
the archbiſhop of York, aud bithop of Londen, arriwed from 
England, to entreat him in the name of the clergy, to haſten 
his return. They even intimated, that the leaſt delay might 
bring an irreparable damage to religion. The foundation of 
this great alarm was, that in the late parliament, the Lollards 
had made inſtances to ſet on foot a reformation of the church b. 
As they had many friends in the kingdom, and in the parlja- 
ment itſelf, the clergy were afraid they would proceed to this 
retormation. For which reaſon, the two deputed prelatcs 40 
magnified the danger religion was in, that Richard inmmedi- 


ately departed for England, leaving to the earl of March the 


management of the war. Upon his arrival at London, he took 
certain meaſures with the clergy to ſuppreſs the Lollards, aud 
compelled fir Richard Story publicly ro abjure their doctrine, 
threatening to puniſh him with death it ever he relapfed to. 


that ſeCt; 


Shortly after, was brought into England, by the king's 
order, the corpſe of the duke of Ireland, who died at Lou- 
vain, This object reviving the king's affection, he cauſed 
the coffin to be opened, that he might once more have the 
pleaſure to ſee the man whom he had fo tenderly loved. 
Then he ordered him a magnificent funeral, and was pleaſed 
to honour it with his preſence, as Edward II. had formerly 
done with regard to Gaveſton. But the nobility would not 


ſhow that reſpect to a favourite, of whom they had ſo much 


cauſe to complain. So, like Edward II. Richard was attended 
at the funeral pomp, with only ſome of the clergy <. | 
[1396] Whilſt the king was employed in his Iriſh expedi- 
tion, the duke of Lancaſter, who was gone to Bourdeaux to 
cauſe his fovercignty to be acknowledged, had met with un- 
expected obſtacles. The Gaſcons, pretending their coun- 
try was infeparably united to the crown of England, main- 


tained, it was not in the king's power to alienate ir. This 


pretenſion was ſtrengthened with a motive of intereſt, which 
confirmed them in their obſtinacy. They ſaid, it they were 


once ſeparated from England, they ran the riſk ot being de- 


prived of the only protection, capable of preventing thcir 
talling under the dominion of France. For that reafon, they 
aſſerted the alienation in queſtion was equally prejudicial 
to themſelves and the crown of England. It was objected, 


that they had never made the ſame ſcruple with regard to 


the prince of Wales, the king's father. But they replied, 
there was a wide difference between that alienation and 
this. That the firſt being made in favour of the next heir 
to the crown, was to be only for a time, whereas this mighr 
eaſily happen to be for ever. After ſeveral conteſts on this 
ſubject which laſted ſome time, the king reſolved at length 
to revoke the grant, io which the duke of Lancaſter, fince he 
could not help it, readily ſubmitted. To comfort him in 
ſome meaſure for the loſs, the king gave him leave to marry 
Catherine Rowet, widow of fir Thomas Swinford d. The 
duke had long kept her as his miſtreſs, and had by her ſeve— 
ral children, who were legitimated by the king and parlia- 
ment, by the name of Beaufort. Some time after, the king 
created the eldeſt, earl of Somerſet ©. | 


Before the duke of Lancaſter's arrival, the king had ſent 
embaſſadors to France, to demand in marriage Iſabella, 
daughter of Charles VI. The court of France had at firſt 
rejected the propoſal, becauſe the princeſs was but ſeven 


This parliament was held at Weſtminſter, on Jan. 29, not by the duke 
of Gloceiter, as Rapin ſays by miſtake, but by Edmund duke of York, 
who had been left regent. The duke of Gloceſter, whom the king had 
carried along with him to Ireland, repaired to England to ſet forth the king's 
wants. See Walſing. p. 351. In this parliament the clergy granted the 
king a tenth, and lords the and commons a fifteenth, Cotton's Abridg. p. 358. 

b They delivered a remonſtrance into the houſe by fir Thomas Latimer, 
and fir Richard Story, againſt the corruptions of the church, contaming 
twelve articles. Walling, 

e He was hurt by a wild boar, in hunting, whereof he died. Being 
brought to England in November, he was buried at Earl's Coln, in Eflex, 
He was ſucceeded in his eftite and honour of carl of Oxford, by Alber ie de 
Vere,” his uncle. Knighton. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 195. 

4 This woman was born in Haynault, and daughter of tir Pain  Rower, 
or Ruet, a knight of that country: ſhe was, in her youth, brought up in 
the duke of Lancaſter's houſe, and waited on his firſt Wife Blanch, but after- 
wards became the duke's concubine. Stow's Ann. p. 312, Froifiart, Ruet, 
was king at arms in the reign of Edw. III. and buried in St. Paul's. Dug- 
dale. 

e There were four, John, Thomas, Henry, and Joanna. They were fin- 
named Beaufort, from the caſtle of Beaufort, in France; that came by Blanch 
of Artois, the duke's firſt wife. 

The carl Mwthal, the earl of Rutland, the archbiſhop of Dublin, the bi- 
ſhop of St, David's the lords John Beaumont, and William Scrope, Rymer'+ 
Feed. tom, VII. p So2. 

1 | They 
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voured the deſigns of the court. As for the judges, ſince it 
was deſigned to treat them with the utmoſt rigour, they were 
taken off the benches in Weſtminſter hall, and ſent to the 
Tower. 

[1339] The parliament being aſſembled in February b, 
1389, ſeveral perſons were accuſed of high treaſon, and ſen- 
tenced to divers puniſhments. Trefilian, Brembar ©, and ſome 
other knights and gentlemen were hanged at Tyburn. The 
reſt of the judges, with the biſhop of Chicheſter, received the 
{ame ſentence, but had their hives granted them, and were 
baniſhed to Ireland 4. As for the two favourites, and the 
archbiſhop of York, they were condemned to exile, and their 
eſtates confiſcated to the king's uſe ©. | 

After the parliament had thus paid what was thought due 
to juſtice, two acts were paſſed, the firſt of which forbad the 
aſcribing to the king the late commotions, and the other 
granted a general pardon to both parties. Matters being thus 
ſettled, the king renewed his coronation oath, as if he begun 
a new reign, and all the lords did him homage, and repeated 
their oaths of allegiance f. This parliament, called the mer- 
cileſs, did not break up till June the 4th. 

During the troubles in England, the Scots, willing to take 
advantage of the juncture, were advanced as far as Newcaſtle, 
under the conduct of fir William Douglas E, and committed 
great ravages on the borders. As ſoon as theſe commotions 
were appeaſed, Henry Percy, firnamed Hotſpur, ſon of the 
earl of Northumberland, marched againſt the Scots, and giv- 
ing them battle, flew Douglaſs with his own hand. But the 
earl of Dunbar coming upon him during the battle, with a 
body of freſh troops, 1o changed the ſcene, that the Englith 
ariny was at length defeated, and Hotſpur taken priſoner. 

About the ſame time, the carl of Arundel, whom the par- 
liament had made high admiral, went to the aſſiſtance of the 
duke of Bretagne, attacked by the king of France. This aid 
obliging Charles to grant the duke peace, the Engliſh were 
{ent home. In his return, the carl of Arundel took from the 
French eighty freighted ſhips, and plundered the iſles of Ree 
and Oleron : after which he ſailed with his fleet to England. 
Shortly after, the two crowns agreed upon a three years 
truce, wherein the Scots were included. | 

Since the laſt parliament, England remained in tranquil- 
lity. The new miniſters being guided by different maxims 
from thoſe of the old, took care not to engage the king in 
proccedings that had like to have proved his deſtruction. 
But though the King's council was ſucceſsfully changed, it 
was not ſo caſy to change his temper. Full of his own merit, 
he was extremely concerned to be under the direction of 
others, when he was of age to hold the reins of the govern- 
ment himſelf. Upon his entering into his one and twentieth 
year, he called his council, ordering all the members to be 
preſent, When they were met, he demanded of them how 
old he was, to which, anſwer was made, he was full twenty 
vears of age. Since it is ſo, added he, I will govern my 
kingdom myſelf ; the condition of a king ought not to be 
worſe than that of his ſubjects, who are at liberty at that age 
to manage their own affairs. Having thus made known 
his intentions, he commanded the chancellor” to deliver 
him the great ſeal, which he gave to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter'. At the fame time he turned out the biſhop of 
Hereford from being treaſurer, and removed from the council 
board the duke of Glouceſter his uncle, the earl of Warwick, 
and ſome others, whom he did not like, put ſuch in their 
room as he believed more pliant to his will. This proceed- 
ing was not in itſelf ſtrange, ſince it was in his power to 
make theſe alterations. However, it was remarked, he had 
never given leſs ſigns of the prudence, which thoſe who begin 
to be of age are ſuppoſed to have, than in the choice of his 


b On Feb. 3, 1388. 
teenth, Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 620. 
and wool-fells, over and above the old cuſtom ; viz, of every ſack of wool, 
| forty fix ſhillings and eight-pence ; of every laſt of ſkins, four pounds, ſix 
ſhillings and eight-pence ; of denizens, and of aliens, four pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings and four-pence. Cotton's Abridg. 332. There was another par- 
liament at Cambridge after harveſt, in which the clergy granted a tenth, and 
the laity a fifteenth, Walſing. In this parliament John Holland, the king's 
half brother, was created earl of Huntingdon, 

© Brembar was beheaded. Knighton. 

« They had allowances made them out of the exchequer, for their main- 
tenance, as follows: Fulthorp, forty pounds per annum; Burgh, forty 
marks; Belknap, forty pounds; Holt, forty marks; and Cary and Lokton, 
twenty pounds per annum a piece. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VII. p. 591. 

Sceœ the articles exhibited againſt them in Knighton, col. 2715. &c. 

See the form of it in Rymer's Feed, tom. VII. p. 572. 

Z _ rather of his father, Archibald Douglaſs, earl of Galway, See Bu- 
chan. J. 9. | 

„Thomas de Arundel, archbiſhop of York. | 

william Wickham, founder of Wincheſter ſchool, and New college in 
Oxford. Walting. 

„en thoutand pounds. See Walſing. 

In a council held at Reading, in December, where the duke poſted im- 


They granted the king half a tenth and half a fit 


And a ſubſidy of wool, ſkins, 
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new miniſters, who were by no means qualified 
poſts. Accordingly it was not long before diſorder and c. 
fuſion were viſible in the public affairs. The favouriee. 
firſt care was, to infinuate to the king, that the das 
Glouceſter had ill defigns upon his perſon. But the duke 10 
fully vindicated his innocence, that the king was aſhamed p 
giving-ear to ſo groundleſs a charge. He would not Sig 
ever ſuffer the duke to proſecute his accuſers, though 585 
were confuted in his preſence. 1 
[1390] Whilſt Richard was apprehenfive of the attempt 
of that uncle, who was repreſented to him as a very 5 0 : 
ous enemy, he ſaw another arrive, who was no leſs forma. 
able. This was the duke of Lancaſter, who was returned fro 
the Spaniſh expedition. The progreſs he had made in Yeu 
country, had at length obliged the king of Caſtile to maj. 
a treaty with him, promiſing to pay down fix hundred thy, 
ſand livres, with a yearly penſion of forty thouſand k, qurine 
the lives of him and his ducheſs. The treaty was followed 
by a marriage of the princeſs Catherine, the duke's daughter 
by Conſtantia, with Henry, eldeſt ſon of the king of Caſtile 
on account of which the duke and ducheſs refigned the;r 
pretenſions to that crown. 
[1390] Though Richard was not pleaſed with the duke 
of Lancaſter's arrival, he received him however with ſuc} 
careſſes as gave room to hope for a happy union in the ropa 
family for the future. This hope was confirmed by the Fe 
conciliation procured by the duke of Lancaſter}, between the 
king and the duke of Gloceſter, a reconciliation ſecminęli ſo 
ſincere on the king's fide, that all the world was deceived 
Notwithſtanding theſe fair appearances, the duke of Lanai. 
ter's preſence was very grievous to Richard. This may be 
judged by the price wherewith he was willing to purchatc his 


tor the. 


ar 


abſence. He made him the richeſt preſent that a king of 1 


England could then make a ſubject, by inveſting him with 
the duchy of Guienne, with the ſame privileges as were orant- 
cd to the late prince of Wales, the king's father. As he had 
never any affection for him, his making him fo. noble 2 
preſent, could be only with a view to remove him from 
England m. 


Shortly after the earl of Derby, eldeſt ſon of the duke of | 


Lancaſter, went ® and bore arms in Pruſſia, where he fon. 
lized himſelf by many gallant actions. Whilſt this prince 
was endeavouring to gain a reputation by his warlike ex- 
ploits, Richard paſſed his time in ſham fights. He {pent im- 
menſe ſums in tournaments, which gave occaſion to compare 
him, very much to his diſadvantage, with his coufin the car! 
of Derby, who was in great eſteem 9. 

[1391] Whilſt the King was employed in theſe diverſions, 
the parliament revived a ſtatute, enacted in the reign of 
Edward III. and confirmed in this. By the act it was baniſh- 


ment to bring into the kingdom proviſions from the court of- 


Rome, without the king's licence PD. A nuntio, ſent to Eng- 
land upon that account, made a great noiſe, and even threa- 
tened that the pope would procced to extremities. But his 


threats were incapable of obliging the parliament to annul the 


act. All he could obtain was a reprieve for this new fort of 
offenders, till the enſuing parliament 4. 

Though a terrible plague, and a famine no leſs intolera- 
ble, than afflicted England, the king, who was exceſſively 
tond of pageantry and pomp, retrenched none of his diver- 
ſions or expences, which conſumed immenſe ſums. He i; 
ſaid to entertain daily fix thouſand perſons. He valued him- 
ſelf upon ſurpaſſing in magnificence all the ſovercigus ot 
Europe, as if he had been poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible fund 
of treaſure, In his kitchen alone three hundred domeſlicks 
were employed, and the queen had the like number of wo- 
men in her ſervice. The courtiers ſo readily obtained whit- 


mediately after his return. Ibid. 

m This was done in a parliament which met at Weſtminſter, the Mon- 
day after January 14, wherein king Richard was declared of full age. Tiw 
parliament granted forty ſhillings on every ſack of wool ; of which ten ſhut 
lings were to go to the king's preſent occaſions, and the other thirty {hil- 


lings to be reſerved in the hands of commiſſioners appointed by parliamen!, | 


and not to be ſpent unleſs in cafe of war. In this parliament it was enacted, 
that the king ihould not extend his pardon to any perſons convicted of mut- 


der. Cotton's Abridg. p. 332.—In this parliament alſo, Edward, eldeſt fon f 


of the duke of Vork, was created carl of Rutland, with a penſion of eight 
hundred marks, iſſuing out of the town of Okebam in that county. Cotton s 
Abridg. p. 332. | 

» With a thoutand knights, 


Knighton. 


, » - . | 0 „ Gar 1 
0 This year was {lain at a tournament John Haſtings, the laft ear! ®! | 


Pembroke of that family: in which it is remarkable, that none of the 197 
ever ſaw his own father, the father dying always before the fon was bolt, 


Wall. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


cer they aſked, that the King's favours were the leſs valued. 
jn ſhort, he affected in every thing a profuſeneſs, which 
could not but be very chargeable to his ſubjects, and by a 
.eceflary conſequence draw on him their averſion. 

[1392] As his revenues were not ſufficient for fo many ex- 
aces, he had a mind to obtain ſome affiſtance from the 
Londoners. But not to frighten them, he was contented firit 
to ge how they ſtood affected, by borrowing only a thouſand 
zunds, probably with deſign not to confine himſelf after— 
wards to ſuch a trifle, How inconfiderable ſoever the ſum 
nas, he had the vexation to be retuſed in a very mortifying 
manner, even to the cutting in pieces by the populace an 
Italian merchant, who offered to lend the money himſelf. 
Richard highly reſented the affront, which he ſoon after 
{und an opportunity to revenge. Under colour of puniſhing 
; tumult of little conſequence, raiſed by a baker's appren- 
tice, he ſtripped the city of all her privileges „ took away 
her charter, and removed the courts of juſtice to York. It 
is true, he afterwards reſtored the whole, but the Londoners 
were obliged to redeem their charter with a preſent of ten 
thouſand pounds, and two gold ciowns. But though they 

aid dearly for refuſing to lend the king a thouſand pounds, 

it was nothing in compariſon of the prejudice the king him- 
{if received by it. By that proceeding he entirely forfeited 
the affection of the citizens, who made him ſenſible after— 
wards, how dangerous it is for a king of England to have 
London for his enemy. 

[1393] In the beginning of the year 1393, arrived at Lon- 
don deputies from the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, imploring 
aſſiſtance againſt the natives. For ſome time there had been 
frequent inſurrections in the iſland, which ſhowed, the Irith 
wanted to ſhake off the yoke of the Engliſh. Theſe difor- 
ders ſhould have had a ſpedier remedy, but Richard, too 
much addicted to his pleaſures, had neglected the affairs 
of Ireland, as if he had been wholly unconcerned. At laſt, 
the miſchief was ſo increaſed, that he could not, without 
hazarding the loſs of the iſland, any longer delay applying a 
ſuitable remedy. The duke of Gloceſter offered to go and 
ſuppreſs the rebels, but the king not thinking proper to 
truſt him with the command of an army, reſolved to go him- 
ſelf. In this reſolution he called a parliament, which granted 
him a large ſum, as well for the Iriſh war, as for the charges 
of an embaſſy of the dukes of Lancaſter and Gloceſter, 
who were to negotiate a final peace with France. But the 
affair came to nothing, by an accident which prevented the 
meeting of the plenipotentiaries between Ardres and Guiſnes, 
according to agreement. King Charles, who was from 
time to time ſeized with a diſtemper, which deprived him of 
his underſtanding, being come to Abbeville on purpole to let 
the Englith ſee he was in his ſenſes, fell into one of his uſual 
fits, This relapſe occaſioned the deferring of the negotiation 
to a more convenient ſeaſon. _ 

1394] The king's preparations for his voyage to Ireland, 
were interrupted in the beginning of the year 1394, by the 
tuncrals of his queen, and of the duchefles of Lancafter *, 
and York &, who died about the ſame time. It is ſaid the 
queen was a great favourer of Wickliff's doctrine, and, had 
ſe lived any longer, would have ſaved the Lollards? (fo 
Wickliff's followers were called) many of the calamities they 
alterwards endured. The departure of the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, their chief patron, who was gone to take poſſeſhon of the 
principality of Guienne, not a little contributed to haſten the 
deſigns of their enemies, who took advantage of theſe favour- 
able junctures to perſecute them. | 

How great ſoever Richard's grief was for the death of the 
queen, he ſet out however for Ireland, according to his pro- 


upon condition that the ſtaple was removed from Calais to England, and fo 
continued, Cotton's Abridg. p. 338. Wolf. 346. 

On May 25. In a council then held at Stanford. Walſ. Knighton. 

King Edward III. uſed to receive from that kingdom thirty thouſand 
pounds yearly ; but after his deceaſe, the Engliſh ſettled there, flocked to 
England in ſuch numbers, that the reit remained not only expoſed to the de- 
predation of the natives, but it coſt the king thirty thouſand marks a year to 
peterve that part of the ifland belonging to him. Whereupon he ordered 
al that belonged to Ireland, to repair thither on pain of death. Wall. 

He had lately been created duke of Ireland. When his forces were juſt 
ready to embark, he was recalled to the great prejudice both of England and 
ucind, For upon the report of his coming, almoſt all the petty kings of 
Leland reſolved to ſubmit to the Englith, Ibid, 

: She died on June 7, at Shene in Surry, and was buried at Weſtminſter, 
Augult 3. Rymer's Faced. tom. VII. p. 776. 

N Conſt— 5 e ee 5 13 r . 4 
_, Lonitantia, daughter of Pedro the cruel king of Caſtile. She was buried 
* Letefter, Knighton, : 

* Ihbella, iter of Conſtantia, She was buried in the church of the friars - 
preachers at King's Langley in Herefordſhire, Walſing. p. 350. 
hey were ſo called, either from Walter Lollard, a German, who flou- 
ned about the year 1315, or elſe from the word Lolium, fignitying dar- 


5 or tares; becauſe they were reputed as tares ſowed by the evil one in the 
ed of God's church, | 

*A 
Att 


nd, &c. Walling, 
Number 38. 


itended by the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of March, Nottingham, 


431 
ject. He arrived there in September, and at fift made 
tome progrels againſt the rebels. But as the ſeaſon would 
not permit him to proceed, he went to Dublin, where he held 
a parliament, whilit the duke of York aflembled another in 
ngland*, which granted a ſubſidy ſor proſecuting the Iriſn 
War. 

[1393] Richard was preparing to take the field again, when 
the archbiſhop of York, and bithop of 1onden, arrived from 
England, to entreat him in the name of the clergy, to haſten 
his return. They even intimated, that the leaſt delay might 
bring an irreparable damage to religion. The foundation of 
this great alarm was, that in the late parliament, the Lollards 
had made inſtances to ſet on foot a reformation of the church b. 
As they had many friends in the kingdom, and in the parlia— 
ment itſelf, the clergy were afraid they would proceed to this 
retormation. For which reaſon, the two deputed prelatcs io 
magnified the danger rchgion was in, that Richard inunedi- 
ately departed tor England, leaving to the earl of March the 
management of the war. Upon his arrival at London, he took 
certain meaſures with the clergy to ſuppreſs the Lollards, and 
compelled fir Richard Story publicly to abjure their doctrine, 
threatening to puniſh him with death it ever he relapted to 
that ſect. | 

Shortly after, was brought into England, by the King's 
order, the corpſe of the duke of Ireland, who died at Lou- 
vain, This object reviving the king's affection, he cauſed 
the coffin to be opened, that he might once more have the 
pleaſure to ſee the man whom he had ſo tenderly loved. 
Then he ordered him a magnificent funeral, and was pleaſed 
to honour it with his preſence, as Edward II. had formerly 
done with regard to Gaveſton. But the nobility would not 
ſhow that reſpect to a favourite, of whom they had ſo much 
cauſe to complain. So, like Edward II. Richard was attended 
at the funeral pomp, with only ſome of the clergy <. | 

[1396] Whilſt the king was employed in his Iriſh expedi- 
tion, the duke of Lancaſter, who was gone to Bourdeaux to 
cauſe his ſovereignty to be acknowledged, had met with un- 


expected obſtacles. The Gaſcons, pretending their coun- 


try was inſeparably united to the crown of England, main- 
tained, it was not in the king's power to alienate it. This 
pretenfion was ſtrengthened with a motive of intereſt, which 
confirmed them in their obſtinacy. They ſaid, it they were 
once ſeparated from England, they ran the ri{k ot being de- 
prived of the only protection, capable of preventing their 
falling under the dominion of France. For that reaſon, they 
aſſerted the alienation in queſtion was equally prejudicial 
to themſelves and the crown of England. It was objected, 
that they had never made the fame ſcruple with regard to 
the prince of Wales, the king's father. But they replied, 
there was a wide difference between that alienation and 
this. That the firſt being made in favour of the next hcir 
to the crown, was to be only for a time, whereas this might 
eaſily happen to be for ever. After ſeveral conteſts on this 
ſubject which laſted ſome time, the king reſolved at length 
to revoke the grant, to which the duke of Lancaſter, ſince he 


could not help it, readily ſubmitted. To comfort him in 


ſome meaſure for the loſs, the king gave him leave to marry 
Catherine Rowet, widow of fir Thomas Swinford d. The 
duke had long kept her as his miſtreſs, and had by her ſeve— 


ral children, who were legitimated by the king and parlia- 


ment, by. the name of Beaufort. Some time after, the king 
created the eldeſt, carl of Somerſet ©. 


Before the duke of Lancaſter's arrival, the king had ſent 
embaſſadors to Francef, to demand in marriage Ifabella, 
daughter of Charles VI. The court of France had at firſt 
rejected the propoſal, becauſe the princeſs was but ſeven 


This parliament was held at Weſtminſter, on Jan. 29, not by the duke 
of Gloceſter, as Rapin ſays by miſtakc, but by Edmund duke of York, 
who had been left regent. The duke of Gloceiter, whom the king had 
carried along with him to Ireland, repaired to England to ſet forth the king's 
wants. See Walſing. p. 351. In this parliament the clergy granted the 
king a tenth, and lords the and commons a ſifteenth. Cotton's Abridg. p. 3 58. 

b They delivered a remonſtrance into the houſe by fir Thomas Latimer, 
and fir Richard Story, againſt the corruptions of the church, containing 
twelve articles. Walſing. | 


© He was hurt by a wild boar, in hunting, whereof he died. Being 


brought to England in November, he was buried at Eart's Coln, in Effex. 


He was ſucceeded in his eſtate and honour of carl of Oxford, by Albetic de 


Vere, his uncle. Knighton, Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 195. 

4 This woman was born in Haynault, and daughter of hr Pam Rowet, 
or Ruet, a knight of that country: ſhe was, in her youth, brought up in 
the duke of Lancaſter's houſe, and waited on his firſt Wife Blanch, but after- 
wards became the duke's concubine. Stow's Ann. p. 312, Froiſtart. Ruet, 
was king at arms in the reign of Edw. III. and buried in St. Paul's. Dug- 


\ dale. 


e There were four, John, Thomas, Henry, and Joanna. They were fi: - 
named Beaufort, from the caſtle of Beaufort, in France; that came by Blanch 
of Artois, the duke's firſt wife, 

The earl Mwthal, the earl of Rutland, the archbiſhop of Dublin, the bi- 
ſhop of St. David's the lords John Beaumont, and William Scrope, Rymet'+ 
Feed. tom, VII. p. Sog. 


3 They 
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years old, and, beſides was promiſed to the duke of Bre- 


tagne. However, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the 
marriage was concluded, in a ſecond negotiation, and withal 
a twenty. eight years truce, between the two crowns. Shortly 
after, both the kings met between Ardres and Calais, under 
tents pitched on purpoſe, where the two courts diſplayed 
all their magnificence, and where the treaty was ſigned and 
the nuptials ſolemnized*. Richard is ſaid to expend on this 
occaſion three hundred thouſand marks, a ſum far exceeding 
that of two hundred thouſand, which he received in deduc- 
tion of what was promiſed him with his queen. The duke 
of Glouceſter, who liked neither the marriage nor the truce, 
could not forbear ſhewing his diſcontent. He frankly told 
the king, it would have been more adviſeable to attempt, by a 
vigorous war, to recover what England had loſt in France, 
than to enter into an alliance with a crown, that had always 
gained more advantages by treaties with the Engliſh, than by 
the ſucceſs of its arms, | | 

[1397] The king's uſual expence, with the charges of his 
late marriage, having entirely drained his exchequer, and 
even obliged him to borrow large ſums, there was a neceſſity 
of recurring to extraordinary ways to fill his coffers. Though 
the parliament which met in the beginning of the year 1397, 
granted him a very conſiderable ſum, it was not ſufficient 
to enable him to pay his debts. Beſides, he took occaſion to 
increaſe the expence of his houſhold, from a report that 
the electoral princes had caſt their eyes upon him, to raiſe 
him to the imperial dignity, and thereby reduced himſelf to 
{till greater ſtreights. As he was aſhamed to demand a freſh 
ſupply from the parliament, he had recourſe again to loans, 
or rather to extorted grants, which he exacted from the rich. 
There was not a lord, biſhop, gentleman, or rich burgels, 
but what was obliged to lend him money, though it was well 
known he never defigned to repay it. But though this me- 
thod of raiſing money upon the people, had ever been conſi- 
dered by the Engliſh, as one of the greateſt breaches of their 
privileges, it occaſioned no commotion. Every one was 1n- 
timidated, and though the injuſtice was highly reſented, it 
was taken patiently in hopes it would be the laſt. 

The reſtitution of Cherbourg i to the king of Navarre, and 
of Breſt to the duke of Bretagne, was not looked upon with 
the ſame tranquility. Though theſe two places were not 
originally dependent on England, the Engliſh had been at 
ſo great an expence in aiding the princes, to whom they be- 
longed, that they might have been juſtly kept till the whole 
was repaid. This occaſioned a general diflatisfaction, and 
the more, becauſe it brought the king but an inconfiderable 
ſum, which was alſo lavithed away in needleſs expences. It 
is true he pretended, his engagement to reſtore theſe places 
after a peace or a long truce with France, made the reſtitution 


neceſſary, but it was alſo known that the king of Navarre, 


and the duke of Bretagne had firſt broke their words with 
him. Be that as it will, the duke of Gloceſter thought it ſo 
prejudicial to England, that he could not help upbraiding 
the king in very tharp terms, to which Richard made ſuch a 
reply as plainly ſhewed how much he was offended at his re- 
monſtrance. This accident revived the king's former hatred 
of the duke of Gloceſter, which being rather ſtifled than ex- 
tinguiſhed, ſhewed itſelt from time to time, how careful fo- 
ever he might be to conceal it. He complained to the 
dukes of Lancaſter and York, that the duke of Gloceſter, 
took upon him to control his actions, and amongſt his com- 
plaints, he dropped ſome expreſſions, which made them 
think he ſuſpected all three of having ill deſigns upon him. 
The two princes proteſted they had an unſhaken loyalty for 
him, and did not queſtion but the duke their brother had 


s They were married on October 31, in St. Nicholas's church at Calais, 
by the archbithop of Canterbury. She was crowned January 7. Stow's 
Ann. 

b This parliament met at Weſtminſter on January 22, and therein the 
clergy granted the king half a tenth, and the lords and commons twelve- 
pence in the pound of all merchandiſe imported, and three ſhillings in the 
pound for every tun of wine, Rot. Parl. 21 Ric. II. Cotton's Abridg. 
p. 360, In this parliament, the judges baniſhed to Ireland, obtained leave 
to return to England. Ibid. Wall. p. 353. 

i It ſeems that this town had been only mortgaged to the Engliſh, by the 
king of Navarre, for the ſum of twenty-two thouſand marks, Rymer's Feed, 
tom. VII. p. 756, 757. 

& "The account given of this tranſaction, by Froiſſart, is as follows:“ The 


Pe 313. 


king under pretence of a hunting match, came to a ſeat of his near Rum- 


ford in Efſex, called Havaring Bower; from whence he ſet out one ſum- 
mer's afternoon, and came about five o'clock (only with a few attendants, 
having left the reſt at Waltham) to the duke's caſtle at Pleſhey, in the 
ſame county, as if it were to give him a viſit. He was received by the duke 
and his ducheſs with all due honour and reſpect ; and ſupper was got ready 
for his majeſty. But before he fat down, he delired the duke to order five 
or ſix of his horſes to be ſaddled, to accompany him that night to London; 
for that he himſelf, with his two uncles of Lancaſter and York, was to hold 
a council the next day, in which he wanted alſo his advice, what anſwer to 
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very poſſible, to cauſe repreſentatives to be choſen devoted to 


the ſame, though his haſty temper cauſed him ſometimes t 
ſpeak with too much warmth. The king appeared Catisfieq 
with their juſtification. However, his eaſineſs to be ap oe 
ed, after ſhewing ſo great anger, bred in them ſuſpicion f 
which induced them to quit the court and retire to 1288. 
eſtates. Their withdrawing was probably the occafion + 
the duke of Gloceſter's ruin, as it gave his enemies an op 3 
tunity to inflame the king's diſpleaſure againſt him, wy a 
determine him at length to be rid of fo troubleſome an E: 
ſpector. But as nothing could be found in his conduct 
which might expoſe him to the rigour of the law, and be. 
ſides it would be dangerous to deſtroy him that way, * 
ard reſolved to uſe a ſpeedier and more certain method 
To execute his deſign, he came one morning to his uncle“, 
country houſe, and finding him in bed, deſired him to file 
immediately, and go with him to London. He pretended 
he wanted him in a very important affair, which he wg 
impart to him on the road. The duke preſently mounti;., 
his horſe, rode by the king, who talked to him about the 
pretended affair, without thewing he had any other dc 
Whilſt they were diſcourſing together, they came to a hole 
way, where the duke was ſuddenly ſurrounded with ſome 
horſemen, and carried on board a ſhip, which lay ready in 
the Thames to convey him to Calais k. When the king came 
to London, he ſent for the earls of Warwick and Arundel md 
after familiarly talking with them ſome time l, ordered them 
to be apprehended and ſent to the Tower. He ſerved the 
lord Cobham in the ſame manner with ſome others m Whom 
he deſigned to get rid of. Mean time the intelligence he re. 
ceived of the people's beginning to ſtir, obliged him to iff 
out a proclamation, declaring theſe lords were taken into cut 
tody for new miſdemeanours, and promiſing they ſhould be 
proceeded againſt according to law. | 
The proclamation having ſomewhat appeaſed the people, | 
the king ſummoned all the peers of the realm to Notting. 1 
ham. This was done with defign to ſound them, rather than 
aſk their advice concerning the manner of proceeding againſt 
the priſoners, ſince he was already determined. However 
he made uſe of that pretence to convene them. After the 
affair was debated in council, the lords *, fearing to incur 
either the king's indignation, or the hatred of the public, if 
they came to any reſolution, declared it to be of ſuch a nature 
that it could only be decided by the authority of the parlia- 
ment. This was preciſely what the king wanted. He had 
already taken all neceſſary meaſures to have a parliament at 
his devotion. Some time ſince, he had changed all the ſhc- 
riffs of the kingdom, and ſuffered none, but what had pro- 
miſed to be ſubſervient to his deſigns. He had taken the 
ſame precautions, with reſpect to all officers that had credit 
and power in the boroughs and counties. So by means of 
the magiſtrates, and perſons in public poſts, he had cauſed 
ſuch repreſentatives to be choſen as he had ſecured beſore- 
hand. If any were elected not agreeable to him, the ſhberiffs 
were ordercd not to return them, but to cauſe others to be 
choſen in their room. Beſides, as the houſe of commons 
were the ſole judges in the affair of elections, he was well at- 
ſured that ſuch a parliament would confirm or reject whom he 
pleaſed. | 
It muſt not be thought very difficult for a king of Eng- 
land to execute ſuch a project. Experience has fince con- 
firmed on numberleſs occaſions that by the like ways, it is 


gn. 


the court. However, hiſtorians remark, that it was in this 
parliament, that ſuch practices were firſt uſed. But it muſt 
likewiſe be added, that it was one of the principal cauſes of 
Richard's deſtruction, as will be ſeen hereafter. And indecd 


give the Londoners, to a petition they were to preſent him. Upon this the } 
duke, who ſuſpected no harm, taking along with him only three eſquires, | 
and four ſervants, accompanied the king towards London; who took the 
way of Bondelay (or Epping Foreſt) to avoid the great road, and Behoce, 
(perhaps Brentwood) and other towns ; ſtill talking familiarly with the duke, 
as they went along. When they came near Stratford, between ten and 
eleven of the clock, the king putting ſpurs to his horſe, rode away before; 
and at the fame time Thomas Mow bray, earl marſhal, who lay in ambuſh 
with a great number of horſemen, ſeized upon the duke, who in vain eric 
out to the king for help.” Froiſſart. The caſtle of Pleſhey, where bing 
Richard came to the duke, was the feat of the high conſtables of England, 
even before the conqueſt, Thomas Woodſtock became poſſeſſed ot it, by 
his marrying Eleanor, eldeſt daughter, and one of the coheireſſes of Hun: 
phrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eſſex. Of this famous and ancient 
caſtle, nothing now remains but the mount, a 

He gave them many fair words and gracious promiſes; and had in- 
vited the earl of Warwick to a feaſt the fame day he had him arreſted. 
Walſing. 

in And alſo fir John Cheney, &c, 
to Jerſey. Idem. i 

n Theſe lords were, the earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Notting: 
ham, Somerſetſhire, Saliſbury; Thomas, lord Deſpencer, and Villa ic 
Scrope, Walling, 


The lord Cobham was ſent pritouet 


Thus 
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* is impoſſible that a nation can ſee their liberties in the 
hands of men, whom they have not themſelves freely choſen, 
without deſiring to be delivered from ſuch an oppreſſion. 

The parliament being thus compoſed e, the biſhop of Ex- 
eter? opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, labouring to prove 
that the regal power was unlimited, and that ſuch as endea- 

voured to bound it, deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhments, Pur- 
ſuant to this principle, which met with a general approbati- 
on, the parliament repealed the act of grace, paſſed nine 
years before in favour of the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of 

Warwick and Arundel, and all their adherents. All the 
acts were likewiſe annulled paſſed in the parliament, which 
appointed the fourteen governors to the king, as being ex- 
torted during his minority. 

If the parliament of 1386, deſerved to be called the mer- 
cileſs, I know no name odious enough for this. By a mani- 
feſt prevarication, this aſſembly made no ſcruple to ſacrifice 
to the paſſions of the king and his miniſters, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed lords of the kingdom, as well as the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the people. Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was impeached of high treaſon, for being one of 
the commiſhoners appointed by the parliament of 1386, to 
whom was committed the inſpection of the adminiſtration of 
the public affairs. For this new fort of offence, the archbi- 
ſhop was condemned to baniſhment, and his eſtate confiſcat- 
ed to the King's uſe. Then the earls of Arundel d and War— 
wick © were accuſed of the ſame crimes, for which nine 
years before the king had granted a pardon, and ſentenced to 
die by this truly mercileſs parliament. Froiſſart ſays, the 
king would be preſent at Arundel's execution, Another hif- 
torian adds, that the ſpectacle remained fo deeply imprinted 
in his memory, that this ſleep was often interrupted by 
dreams, repreſenting to him the earl covered with blood, and 
upbraiding him with his injuſtice. To this contributed, 
perhaps, the rumour that ſeveral miracles were wrought at 
the tomb of the deceaſed 5, and that his head was miracu- 
louſly rejoined to his body. Though to prevent the ill conſe- 
quences of this falſe notion the king had ordered the corpſe to 
be taken up and expoſed to public view ten days together in 
a church, it was not poſſible to cure the people of their pre- 
poſſeffſon. As for the earl of Warwick, who confeſſed him- 
ſelf guilty, without taking advantage of the pardon, he was 
treated with leſs rigour, his puniſhment being changed into 
perpetual baniſhment in the iſle of man. As to the duke of 
Glouceſter, in all appearance, the king was apprehenſive it 
would be very dangerous to put him to death publicly, or 
that the parliament would not be ſo compliant as to ſacrifice 
ſo conſiderable a perſon. Be this as it will, he had taken 

care as was afterwards known, to have him privately ſtrang- 
ledt at Calais. Mean time, his enemies gave out that he died 
of an apoplexy, and that before he expired, confeſſed himſelf 
guilty of treaſon againſt the king. Upon this report, with- 
out farther examination, the duke's whole eſtate was confiſ- 
cated to the king's uſe. 

It was almoſt impoſſible that theſe ſeverities ſhould not 
produce ſome alteration among the nobility. But, to pre- 
vent accidents, Richard took care to gratify the principal 
lords, and particularly the princes of the blood. He created 
| Henry, earl of Derby, his coufin, eldeſt fon of the duke of 
Lancaſter, duke of Hereford ; Edward Plantagenet, earl of 
| Rutland, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Vork, was made duke 
of Albemarle ; Thomas de Holland, earl of Kent, received 
the title of duke of Surry ; John de Holland, earl of Hun- 
tingdon, the king's half brother, was created duke of Exeter; 
Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, duke of Norfolk ; 
and fir William le Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire n: laſtly out of 
complaiſance to the duke of Lancaſter, the king made John 
Beaufort, his eldeſt ſon by his third marriage, who was al- 
| Tady earl of Somerſet, marquis of Somerſet. To theſe ho- 


? 20 parliament met at Weſtminſter, on September 17. Cotton's Abridg, 
5. 367 | 


Edmund Stafford, who was conſecrated in 1395. He was lord chan- 
eellor. | 


i Richard Fitzalan, 

Thomas Beauchamp. 
65 He was buried in the church of the Auguſtin friars in London. Wal- 

8. | 

' He was not ſtrangled, but ſmothered between two feather beds, in Sep- 
tember; as appears by the confeſſion of John Hall, a fervant of Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of 'Nortolk, captain of Calais ; which Hall was concerned 
u that murder, and executed for it, in the year 1400, See Cotton's Abridg. 
p. 400. His body was brought over to England, 1oon after his death, as ap- 
wh by king Richard's order for that purpoſe, dated October 4. (Rymer's 
Ted. tom, VIII. p. 20, 21.) and buried in Weſtminſter abbey. According 
© lome, it was at firſt buried in his caſtle of Hadlee in Eſiex, thence re- 
Wore into the church of the college founded by him at Pleſhey for canons 
. » and afterwards into Weſtminſter abbey, where his tomb is ſtill to 
* Rapin ſays by miſtake, of Glouceſter. It was Thomas le Deſpenſer, 
Was Created earl of Glouceſter. Dugdale. Walling. Thomas Percy was 


* 
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nourable titles he added other favours, by diſtributing among 
theſe lords the forfeited eſtates of the duke of Glouceſter, and 
of the earls of Arundel and Warwick *. 

In thoſe days the parliament ſeldom fat above one ſeſſion, 
unleſs the buſineſs required a ſhort prorogation. But this 
was too well diſpoſed for the king to be willing to run the 
hazard of having one leſs devoted to him. So not thinking 
fit to diſſolve it, he was pleaſed to adjourn it to Shrewſbury ; 
this town in the neighbourhood of Wales, where he had many 


friends, ſeeming more proper for his deſigns than London, 
where he knew he was not beloved. 


[1398] The new ſeſſion was only a continuation of the ex- 
traordinary proceedings already begun at Weſtminſter. The 
parliament ſtrove to carry the prerogative royal to a greater 
height than any King of England had ever pretended to 
ſtretch it, and eſtabliſhed ſuch maxims as were deſtructive of 
the conſtitution, and the liberties of the people. They ap- 
proved, as conformable to law, the opinions for which ninc 
years before, the judges were condemned. Purſuant to this 
principle, the judges who attended during the fitting of the 
parliament decided, that when the king propoſed any arti- 
cles to be debated in parliament, it was high treaſon. to 
bring in others before the King's were firſt diſpatched, By 
this and the like deciſions, the caſes of high treaſon were ſo 
multiplied, that hardly was it poſſible to prevent falling into 
that crime, unleſs by making the King's will and pleaſure the 


ſole rule of action). At laſt, under colour of diſpatching 


bufineſs, the parliament appointed a certain number of com- 
miffioners *, who were inveſted with the authority of the 
whole houſe. Thus by an unprecedented act, the whole power 
of the nation was devolved to the king, twelve peers and fix 


: . 8 . 
commoners. To give the more ſtrength to theſe irregular 


proceedings, the king cauſed them to be confirmed by the 


pope's bull, which was publiſhed in all the countics of the 
kingdom. 

During the ſecond ſeſſion, Richard brought into Shrewſ- 
bury a numerous guard of the militia of Cheſhire, who er- 
prefled ſo ſtrong an inclination to ſerve him, that to gratify 
the county, he erected it into a principality ?, 

Let us ſtay here a moment and reflect on the conſtitution 
of the Engliſh government. It is certain, the inſtitution of 
parliaments is very advantageous to the kingdom, being the 
only ſupport of the liberties of the people, who, without 
that, would long fince have fallen into a fatal flavery. But 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that thefe aſſemblies 
become ſometimes very dangerous, when influenced by po- 
pular factions, or the cabals of an ambitious prince. Ac- 


cordingly, it has often happened, that inſtead of procuring 


the good of the realm, they have produced confuſion and 
the ſubverſion of the laws, one while by too much depreſ- 


fing the prerogative royal, another while, by carrying it 
higher than is confiſtent with the welfare of the nation. At 


ſuch times, the evil is ſo much the harder to be cured, as 
what is done by the, parhament is deemed to flow from the 
unanimous conſent of the whole nation. For this reaſon, it 
rarely happens that this diforder can be remedied, but by 
means as violent as thoſe made uſe of to produce it, from 
whence generally ſpring civil wars. This 1s one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the domeſtick troubles, which have all along 
afflicted England more than any other European ſtate. 

It may be further obſerved, that the violent method prac- 


tiſed by Richard to attain to arbitrary power, I mean forced 


elections, and the opinions of the judges, was exactly co- 
pied in our days by one of his ſucceſſors, who had, vrithout 
doubt, the ſame intention. But we may add, that the at- 
tempts of theſe two monarchs ferved only to promote their 
own deſtruction, and that their defigns came to the ſame ca- 
taſtrophe. This is what we are going to ſee, with regard to 
Richard II. in the remaining part of his reign. 


alſo created earl of Worceſter ; and fir Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, 

» He was firſt made marquis of Dorſet ; but this title was atterwards 
changed into marquis of Somerſet, by a new charter of the creation, bearing 
the ſame date with the former. Nevertheleſs, though his firſt title was canis 
celled, he was always called marquis of Dorſet. Dugdale. 

After this, on September 30, the biſhops and lords took an oath to ob- 
ſerve all the ſtatutes, &c. made in this parliament ; the form of which oath 
ſee in Tyrrel, p. 977. ; 

It was alto made treaſon : 1. For any perſon whatſoever to compaſs or 
imagine the king's death; 2. To contrive his depoſition; 3. To ride arm- 
ed, or make war againſt the king in his realm ; 4. Or to difelaim the ho- 
mage. And the heirs of all perions convicted of any of theſe four articles, 
were for ever to be deprived of the land and poſſeſſions of their anceſtors. 
Comp. Hiſt. p. 278. | 

2 The dukes of Lancaſter, York, Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter; the mar- 
quis of Dorſet ; the earls of March, Salifbury, Northumberland, Glouceſter, 
Wincheſter, and Wiltſhire, or any fix of them; together with John Huſſey, 
Henry Green, John Ruſlel, Henry Chelmſwick, Robert Tey, and John 
Golotre, knights, for the commons of the kingdom, or any three of them, 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 374. | 

And e of his own titles that of prince of Cheſter. 3 


2 


Every thing ſeemed to contribute to the ſupport of the 
king, in the enjoyment of the deſpotic power he had lately 
aflumed. They who would have been moſt capable of op- 
poſing his deſigns, had ſuffered a tragical death, or were ba- 
niſhed the realm; and they who ſtill remained were gained 
by places, grants, or other forts of favours. The great of- 
ficers of the crown, the governors of the towns and coun- 
ties, were all deyoted to the king. Among the magiſtrates 
of the towns and country, not one was ſuffered but what was 
ready to promote, to the utmoſt, the increaſe of the regal 
power, Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, Richard was 
much miſtaken, in imagining this new-acquired power was 
late, ſince the people were not for him, but, on the con- 
trary, hated him for his violent actions. It 1s even likely, 
that among thoſe whom he accounted his friends, there were 
many, who out of weakneſs or prudence did but conceal 
their real ſentiments, till an opportunity offered to free the 
kingdom from the yoke it began to groan under. And an 
opportunity preſented itſelf ſooner than the king imagined ; 
for ſuffering himſelf to be ſwayed by his paſſion, he had not 
the prudence to keep within ſome bounds, an error which 
princes of his character ſeldom fail of committing. As they 
are always ſurrounded with flatterers, they fancy all the reſt 
of the people are in the ſame ſentiments, and generally it is 
too late before they perceive, that the ſmall numbers they 
have gained, is a weak defence againſt the fury of an en- 
raged nation. For a while, five or fix hundred perſons, who 
compoſe the parliament, and ſome hundreds of magiſtrates in 
the towns and counties, ſeem to make the bady of the nation, 
and the reſt are reckoned as nothing. But a time comes when 
every ſingle perfon muſt be taken into the account, and then 
the number of thoſe that are in office, 1s infinitely ſmall in 


compariſon of the reſt of the nation. 


Richard, incapable of making theſe reflections, ſuffered 
himſelf to be blindly guided by his paſhons, which made him 


conſider, as a great advantage, all occaſions of exerciſing 


the arbitrary power he thought to have ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. 
Towards the end of the year 1398, he gave a fignal proof 
of the little regard he intended to have for his ſubjects, on ac- 
caſion of a quarrel between two of the principal lords of his 
court. The duke of Hereford, eldeſt ſon of the duke of 
Lancaſter, awed by the examples of the duke of Gloceſter 
his uncle, and the other lords, whom the king had ſacrificed 
to his revenge, bounding his defires, made it the height of 
his ambition to keep in his favour, and carefully endeavoured 
to avoid giving any cauſe of ſuſpicion. It was probably, 


from this conſideration, that fearing the duke of Norfolk had 


laid a ſnare for him, in ſpeaking to him very diſreſpectfully 
of the king ®, he informed Richard of it. The duke of Nor- 
folk denying he had ever ſpoke againſt the king, and the 
duke of Hereford maintaining his accuſation, it was ordered 
that the affair ſhould be decided according to the law of chi- 
valry, that is, by fingle combat®, Coventry was appointed 
for the duel, at which the king would be preſent in perſon. 
But juſt as the two dukes were entering the liſts, the king, 
on pretence of avoiding the effuſion of blood, but in reality 


to be rid of theſe two lords at once, commanded them to 
proceed no farther. Then, though there could be but one 


guilty, he baniſhed them both; the duke of Norfolk for 


lite, and the duke of Hereford for ten years. The former 


died ſhortly after at Venice, and the other retired into 
France d. This act of authority was no leſs contrary to the 
privileges of the nobility, than what the king had hitherto 


done with regard to the whole nation in general; for by the 


laws of the land, theſe lords could only be tried by their 
peers. But at that time the privileges of the people were 
little regarded. | 
Not long after the duke of Hereford's departure, his fa- 
ther, the duke of Lancaſter, died little lamented by the 
people, and ftill leſs by the king, who could not help fearing 
him. By the death of that prince, his honours and eſtates, 


b The. words were, that the king notwithſtanding his fair countenances, 
nd great oaths, did yet intend to oppreſs the duke of Lancaiter, and the 
the two dukes of Albemarle and Exeter, viz. Edward Plantagenet, and John 
Ie Holland, Cotton's Abridg. p. 372. This accuſation againſt the duke 
of Norfolk, was brought in by the duke of Hereford, on Jan. zo, while the 
partament was fitting, 

_ © Fromflart, Polydore Virgil, and others, who ſay that the duke of Nor- 
doll accuſed the duke of Hereford, of having ſpoken ill of the king, were 
muſtaken. See the acts of parliament 21 Ric. II. Rapin. Collier is like- 
wite guilty of this error, p. 603. vol. J. 

_ * \Vhere he was nobly received by the king of France, and found ſuch fa- 
your in that court, that he was offered in marriage, the only daughter of the 
duke of Berri, the Jaid king's uncle. But king Richard having notice there- 
ot, uſed means to top the proſecution of that treaty, Froiſſart. 

: John of Gaunt, duke ut Lancaſter, died about Feb. 2. and was buried 
4 St. Paul's cathedral, here his monument was to be ſeen till the great 
Are. 


Or for a moderate fine, Walſing. 
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which were very conſiderable, fell to the duke of Heyet,;; 
his ſon, to whom, before his departure, the king had req; 
ted four years of his baniſhment. Moreover, he had granted 
him letters patent, impowering him, though in exile, to take 
poſſeſſion by his attorney of the fees, that ſhould happen tg 
tall to him in his abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of homage till 
his return f. Nevertheleſs, immediately after the death of the 
duke his father, the King, by a ſentence no leſs unjuſt than 
the former, decreed, that his banuhment ſhould be perpetua] 
and confiſcated all his eſtate. d 
By ſuch acts of deſpotick power, the laws and liberties gf 
England were in a deplorable ſtate, The dukes of Lancaſter 
and Gloceſter, and the earl of Arundel being dead, War- 
wick ſent away, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the dukes gf 
Hereford and Norfolk in exile, there was ſcarce a man in 
the kingdom able to oppole the arbitrary power uſurped by 
the king. The duke of York alone, the king's uncle, might 
have detended the nation's intereſts. But as he loved his eaſe 
he was no proper perſon to engage in ſuch an undertaking. 
Richard ſceing himſelf therefore above all reſtraint, gate 
himſelf up to a ſoft and effeminate life, regardleſs of the good 
of the public. Mean time, his miniſters, little qualified for 
their poſts, ſuffered the affairs to decay, and ſaw without an, 
concern the Engliſh nation fall into the utmoſt contempt. 
The Scots frequently broke the truce 5, by incurſions upon 
the borders, being very ſure, the court of England was far 
from thinking of revenging their inſults. The Engliſh pol. 
ſeſſions in France were almoſt reduced to nothing, and the 
places which might one day ſerve to repair their loſles, were 
ſold without any neceſſity. The merchant fhips were daily 
plundered by the corſairs of France and the Low-Countrics, 
without any means uſed to protect the trade. Amidſt theſe 
diſorders, the miniſters, of whom the earl of Wiltſhire gas 
the chief, tought only to augment the king's revenues, by 
loans, new taxes, and {till leis legal ways. Pretences were 
no longer ſought to demand ſubfidies, the miniſters whole 
buſineſs was only to find ſpeedy and effectual means to extort 
money from the people, to whom the demanding it was 


thought to be too great an honour. At length, having prac- 


tiſed divers expedients, as unjuſt as extraordinary, to ſupply 
the king's prodigious expences h, and ſatisfy his miniſters a- 
varice, a method was uſed which could not fail of procuring 
large ſums. As the late parliament had reverſed the pardon 
granted in 1386, to the duke of Gloceſter's adherents, accu- 
{ations were brought againſt ſuch as had taken up arms in 
favour of that prince. By the judgments given upon theſe 
accuſations, . ſeventeen counties were condemned as guilty of 
treaſon, and the eſtates of all the inhabitants adjudged to the 
king. In this extremity, the richer ſort of gentlemen and 
burgeſſes were forced, in order to avoid the ſeizure of their 
eſtates, to give blank obligations, which the king cauſed to 
be filled with what ſums he was pleaſed to exact. Morc- 
over, by what was inſerted in theſe notes, which were term- 
ed Ragmans', every perſon was bound, under great penal- 
ties, to ſupport the ſtatutes of the Shrewſbury parliament, 
and all the ſubſequent acts; that is to ſay, they entirely 
threw themſelves upon the king's mercy k. It was impoſſible 
that a government ſo tyrannical, ſhould not draw the hatred 


— 


of the nation upon the prince and his inſtruments. It was allo 


very viſible, that theſe oppreſſions kindled in the hearts of 


the people, an ardent defire of freeing themſelves from 
them, inſomuch that the leaſt ſpark was capable of produ- 
cing a fatal combuſtion. | | 

Whilſt England was expoſed to all theſe calamities, te 
Irith contemning the ſmall number of troops left by Richard 
in their country, took up arms with one conſent. Roger 
Mortimer earl of March, governor of Ireland, oppoſing the 
rebels, was flain in the firſt battle. This prince, Who bas 
declared by an act of parliament preſumptive heir of tac 
crown, left two ſons, Edmund and Roger, the eldeſt 0! 
whom ſucceeded him in his honour of earl of Marche, aud 


8 This year, on October 26, commiſſioners from both nations met at Hau: 
denſtank, on the borders of the tuo kingdoms, to take care of the radcale 
and exchange of priſoners, taken fince the truce of Leulingham, in 1380 


and to regulate all affairs relating to the borders. Sce Rymei's Feed. ton. 


VIII. p. 54, &c. ' ED 

n Among other expedients, they borrowed very large ſums of the abel, 
towns, and men of 'citates in the kingdom, giving them Jecurities tor = 
being repaid again ; which was never done. See Rymer's F d. tom. VIII. 


Wn Te 
g i They were afterwards burnt by order of Henry IV. Rymer3 Feed. 
tom. VIII. p. 109. 

k Among other grievances, the ſheriffs of all the counties th 
kingdom, were forced to take an unuſual. oath, viz. that they ſhout | 
all the king's commands, whether under the broad ſeal, privy feat, or 5 
net; and if they knew any perſon in their reſpective batliwicks, that Na 
ſpoke any thing to the ſcandal or diſgrace of the king, they 55 
{on them, of what degree or condition ſocver they Vel, Wallung 


Y podig, p. 553+ | | . Wah 


roughout the 
4 obey 


ſhould pit 
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gied without iſſue, as well as Roger his brother. But the 
marriage of Anne their fiſter with the duke of York's ſccond 


ſon, proved a fertile ſource of troubles, which long afflicted 


the kingdom. 

Richard receiving the news of the Iriſh revolt, reſolved to 

o in perſon and chaſtiſe the rebels, being in a terrible rage, 
that ſuch a pitiful and wretched people ſhould dare to con- 
temn his power, at a time when he tound no oppoſition in 
England. Purſuant to this refolution, he levied a numerous 
army, which furniſhed him with a freſh occafion to exact 
rear ſums from his ſubjects *, whereby he conſiderably in- 

creaſed the hatred already conceived againſt him. 

[1399] When he was ready to embark, ſome ſuſpicions 
inſtilled into him of the earl of Northumberland, governor 
of the northern counties, moved him to ſend that earl a po- 
ftive order to come and join him without delay. But the 
carl excuſing himſelf, on account that his preſence was abſo— 
jutely neceſfary in thoſe parts, the King, without further ex- 
amination, pronounced him a traitor em, and ordered all his 
eſtate to be ſeized. Then leaving the regency of the king- 
gom to the duke of York his uncle, he tet fail, and arrived, 
May the 31ſt, at Waterford, from whence he marched to 
Dublin. He was attended by the ſons of the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter by his third wife, and by thoſe of the late duke of Glo— 
ceſter, whom he carried like hoſtages, and had taken with 
him the beſt part of his jewels, as if he had foreſeen he ſhould 
never more return to his palace. He made at firſt ſome pro- 
greſs againſt the rebels, and in ſeveral encounters gave marks 
of valour, which cauſed a belief, that if hitherto he had ſhewn 
no great inclination for war, it was not to be aſcribed ſo 
much to a want of courage, as to a bad education. 

But whilſt his vanity was flattered with the advantages he 
gained over the Iriſh, a conſpiracy was forming in England 
to deprive him of the crown. Under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, ſuch as Richard's, there muſt be great numbers of 
mal-contents. Some perſons indecd find their account in 
the abſolute power of the prince, but they are far from be— 
ing the majority. So, though a king of this character is 
commonly ſurrounded with a crowd of flatterers, who en- 
deavour to perſuade him, that the people bear his yoke pa- 
tiently ; if he has any knowledge of the world, he ought 
to confider, there is no preſerving the power acquired by 
force, but by the ſame way it was uſurped. And 1t he is ſo 
impolitic, as to confide in ſubjects he has violently oppreſſed, 
in vain does he expect from them a fidelity which ſerves only 
to increaſe their miſery, This is what Richard did not fail 
to experience. By an imprudent ſecurity, he had left his 
kingdom, and carried all his forces into Ireland, at a time 
when the people's hatred of him was at the higheſt ; wherein 
he committed a capital error, which his enemics failed not 


to improve. He was ſcarce gone from Ireland, with almoſt 


al! the lords his creatures, but the mal-contents in England 
began to think of means to dethrone him. To that end, 
after ſeveral conferences together, they ſent word to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, fince his baniſhment, was 
retired into France, * That all England was ready to riſe, 
and nothing was wanting but a leader of diſtinction to head 
the mal-contents : that upon mature deliberation, they 
thought none ſo proper as the duke of Hereford, for whom the 
people had a greet eſteem and affection, and who moreover had 
a very plauſible pretence to take up arms, to demand ſatisfac- 
tion for the injuries he had ſuffered : that if the duke would 
repair into England, they engaged to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt 
of their power; and in the preſent diſpoſition of the nation, 
there was no doubt, but they would join thoſe that ſhould 
undertake to free them from the oppreſſion they endured.“ 
The archbiſhop, who was himſelf extremely incenſed againſt 
the king, communicating the letter to the duke, that prince 
reiolved to lay hold of the juncture, to try what fortune would 
do in his favour. However, as he was ſenfible he could not 
carry on this enterpriſe by himſelf, he took care fo to ma- 
nage it, that he might caſily deſiſt, in caſe things were not 
Gipoled as he was made to expect. He privately repaired 
mto Bretagne, where he fitted out three ſhips, and embark- 
ed in company with the archbiſhop of Canterbury ®, and 
about fourſcore men, among whom there were but fixteen 
or eighteen lances e. With this ſmall force he ſet fail, and 
novered ſome time about the coaſt of England, now in one 
pace, then in another, without landing any where. His 


- 5 Walſingham ſays, that he extorted money from his ſubjects; made 
em kurniſh 


einn him with horſes, carriages, and victuals for his expedition, 
„„du paying any thing, which rendered him more odious than ever, p. 
3% 

; And cauſed him to be baniſhed. Froiſſart. 

2 nd Thomas Fitzalan, ſon and heir of the late earl of Arundel, 
Cobham, fir. Thomas Erpington, and fir Thomas Ramſtone, &c, 
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deſign was to ſee what effect his approach would have a- 
mong the people, and to engage the Engliſh openly to de- 
Clare for him, in a belief that he was attended with greater 
force. The trial ſucceeded beyond expectation. When it 


was known that he was on the coaſt, the people riſe in ſe- 


veral parts, not conſidering whether the'aid which e ppeared 
was ſufficient to protect them, and this readineſs de:-rmined 
the duke to puſh his enterpriſe farther. In the b-- .nning 
of July, he landed at Raventpur, in Yorkthire, v gere the 
earl of Northumberland and Henry Percy his fon “ immedi- 
atcly joined him with ſome troops. After this junction, the 
concourſe of people, flocking in crowds to lift under his ban— 
ners, was ſo great, that in a few days his army was three- 
icore thouſand ſtrong. So cager were the nobſes and people 
to pur themſelves under the protection of a prince, who flood 
himſelf in fo great nced of their aſſiſtance. 

As ſoon as the duke of York, regent of the kingdom, 
heard of the duke's landing, he called a council 4 to confider 
of the neceſſary meaſures to be taken on the occafion. But 
the hourly news of the increaſe of the duke's forces, and the 
diſpoſition of the kingdom, quickly made the councellors, 
among whom there were few perſons of abilities, deſpair of 
being able to remedy the evil. In this perplexity, they com- 
mitted a capital fault, in reſolving to quit London and re— 
tire to St. Albans. This imprudent ſtep was extremely pre- 
judicial to the king's affairs. The lords of the council were 
no ſooner departed from London, but the citizens no longer 
reſtrained by the preſence of thoſe who repreſented the 


King's perſon, declared for the duke, and by their example, 
drew in ſuch towns, as would not yet have ventured to pro- 


cecd lo far. 


Mean time the duke, who, at his arrival in England, had 
taken the title of duke of Lancafter, publiſhed a manifeſto, 
letting fortk, without ſhewing he had any deſign upon the 
crown, that he had taken up arms purely to obtain ſatisfac— 
tion for all the injuſtices done him. The manifeſto produced 


lo great an effect, that when the regent would have iflued 


out commiſſions to levy troops, he hardly found any willing 
to accept them. Every one taid publicly, he did not care to 
oppolc the lawful pretenſions of a prince ſo unjuſtly oppreft- 
ed. This refuſal convincing the carl of Wiltthire, and the 


reſt of the miniſtry, that inftead of being able to ſupport 


their authority, they ran the hazard ot ſeeing themfelves 
lacrificed to the public hatred, they deſerted the duke ot 
York, and retired to Briſtol caſtle. After the flight of the 
councellors, the regent perceiving there was no ftemming the 
torrent, threw up the care of the public ajtairs, and with- 


drew to his own houle, leaving the kingdom like a thip ex- 


poled to the winds and waves, without pilot or mariners. 
All the other lords, who had as yet remained ncuter, in 
order to join the ſtrongeſt party, finding the king's intereſt 
abandoned, no longer deferred openly declaring tor the 
duke. | | 
Mean while, the duke marched with all ſpeed to London, 
where the citizens hid invited him. He was triumphantly 
received in that noble city with all the demonſtrations of zeal 
and affection, which could be given by a people extremely 
incenſed againſt their ſovereign, and confidering themſelves 
as delivered from tyranny. But how pleafing ſoever the ho- 
nours he received from the Londoners might be, he ſtaid no 
longer than was neceflary to ſecure their fidelity, after which 
he marched directly towards Briſtol. Upon his arrival, the 
gates being opened to him with joy, he commanded the 
caſtle to be aſſaulted, where the councellors were retired. 
The ſiege was puſhed fo vigoroully, that in four days the be- 
ſieged were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The people's 
fury againſt the car] of Wiltſhire and his companions was to 
violent that the duke thought he could not refuſe them the 


ſatisfaction to ſec theſe odious minifters ſacrificed to their 


vengeance. So without conſidering the power be atlumed 
was ſtill more illegal than the king's uſurpations, he ordered 
the carl of Wiltſhire to be beheaded, with forme others of the 
council*, to ſatisfy the people, who loudly called for their 
death. The happy ſucceſs of the expedition made the whole 
kingdom embrace the duke's party, and no! atter, he had 


the ſatis faction to ſee his uncle the duke of Yerk come and 


alſiſt him with his countels. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, Richard 
was in Ireland in a perfect ſecurity. The contrary winds 


9 Only fiftcen lances, ſays Wa'ling, 

P With Ralph Nevil, carl of Weſtmoreland. And alfoche lords Willough— 
by, Roſs, Darcy, and Beaumont, Tyrrel, p. 995. 

4 Conliſting ot Edmund Stafford, biſhop of Chicheſter, the chancellor, 
William Sciope, earl of Wiltſhire, the treaſurer; and fir John Buthy, fix 
William Bagot, fir Henry Grene, and fir John Ruſſel, Walling. | 

Sir John Buſhy, and fir Henty Grene, Sir William Bagot eſcaped iuto 


Ireland. Hd, 
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which continued to blow above three weeks, hindered his 
receiving any news. When he heard of the duke of Lan- 
caſter's deſcent, he impriſoned his brothers, with the duke of 
Gloceſter's ſons, and reſolved to go immediately into Eng- 
land, and fight his enemy. But the duke of Albemarle ad- 
viſed him to ſtay a few days, to have time to prepare ſhips to 
tranſport all his forces at once. He took the fatal advice, 
which completed his ruin, fince every moment 1s precious at 
ſuch a juncture. And indeed, it was during that time that 


' London declared for the duke, which perhaps would not have 


been, had the king been known to be in England, with a re- 
ſolution vigorouſly to oppoſe the defigns of his enemies. 
Richard being determined to ſtay ſome days longer in Ire- 
land, ſent the earl of Saliſbury before, to levy troops in 
Wales, aſſuring him he would quickly follow him. The 
earl uſed ſuch expedition that in a few days he aſſembled an 
army of forty thouſand men, the Welſh. and Cheſhire men 
zealouſly taking up arms for the king. If Richard had ar- 
rived with his forces by the time he had promiſed, he might 
at leaſt have had the ſatisfaction, of trying the fortune of a 
battle in the defence of his crown. But the wind returning 
to the Eaſt, detained him eighteen days longer in Ireland, 
and would not permit him to make ſo ſhort a paſſage. Du- 
ring that time a rumour being ſpread in the earl of Saliſbury's 
army, that the king was dead in Ireland, the troops would 
have diſbanded themſelves. It was with great difficulty the 
carl prevailed with them to ſtay a few days, in order to have 
certain news of the king. The delay being expired, and 
Richard not appearing, the Welſh and Cheſhire men deſerted 
their colours, and retired to their homes. | 
Richard landed a few days after *, and as he knew nothing 
of the earl of Saliſbury's army being diſperſed, marched to 
Cacrmarthen in hopes to meet him. But when he heard 
that he had loſt that reſource, and all the nobility had de- 
clared againſt him, that his miniſters were bcheaded at 
Briſtol, and the people ardently eſpouſed the duke of Lancal- 
ter's quarrel, he knew not what courſe to take, all that were 
propoſed appearing equally dangerous. The officers and ſol- 
diers would have had him put himſelf at their head, and give 
his enemy battle. They promiſed to ſpill the laſt drop of 
their blood in his defence, and inſpired him with hopes that 
his army would daily encreaſe in his march, by the junction 
of thoſe, who through force, or the belief of his death, had 
deſcrted him. Some adviſed him to return, and fortity him- 
felt in Ireland. Others were of opinion, that he ſhould fly 
for refuge into France, to the king his father-in-law, till a 


more favourable ſeaſon afforded him an opportunity to return 


to his dominions. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, the unfortu- 
nate king, incapable of choofing the beſt advice, and having 
none about him but fuch as wanted courage or capacity, 
could not come to any reſolution. However as he diſtruſted 
every body, he could not long remain in a ſituation which 
ſecmed to him ſo very dangerous. On a ſudden, without 
adviſing with any perſon, he privately withdrew from his 
army 1n the night, and ſhut himſelf up in Conway caltle, 
which was deemed impregnable, but at that time unprovided 
of all things. He had no ſooner diſappeared, but the lord 
Thomas Percy, earl of Worceſter, maſter of the houſhold, 
broke his white ſtaffk before the king's domeſticks, and went 
to meet the duke of Lancaſter, who was advancing towards 
Cheſter at the head of his army. 

Richard finding himſelf almoſt alone in the caſtle he had 
choſen for his ſanctuary, without any proſpect of being able 
to defend himſelf, was afraid, if he attempted to eſcape, of 
falling into the hands of an enraged people, who gave him 
but too many proofs of their hatred. In this extremity, he 
ſaw no other remedy but to throw himſelf upon the generoſity 
of his enemy. He ſent him word by one of his attendants, 
that he was ready to ſubmit to what terms he himſelf ſhould 


judge reaſonable, and defired him to ſend ſome perſon to 


confer with him. The duke immediately diſpatched the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earl of Northumberland, 
both iworn enemies of the king®, to know his intentions. 
In the ſhort conference with theſe deputies, Richard offered, 
if his life were ſecured, with an honourable penſion for him- 
lelt and cight perſons he ſhould name, to refign his crown, 
and be content to lead the reſidue of his days like a private 
perion. The deputies giving him hopes his offer would be 
accepted, he defired to confer with the duke himſelf. To 


At Milford Haven; with the dukes of Albemarle, Exeter, and Surrey; 
the biſhops of London, Exeter, and Carlifle. Walling. 

* The officers of the king's houſhold carry a white ſtaff as a badge of their 
office, and when they break it, their authority ceaſes, and thoſe that are un- 
der them are diſcharged from their ſervice, Rapin. 


a Walſingham fays, they were the perſons the king deſired himſelf to con- 


fer with. | 
He only deſired, that the lives of eight perſons he was to name ſhould 


that purpoſe he went to Flint, not above gen miles from 
Cheſter, where the duke was now arrived. Next day the 
duke being come to Flint, went to the king, who ſaid to 
him with a chearful countenance : “ Couſin of Lancaſter 
you are welcome.” Then the duke thrice bowing to the 
ground, replied, “my lord the king, I am come ſooner than 
you appointed me, becauſe the common fame of your people 
is, that you have for this one and twenty years governed ver 
ill, and rigorouſly, with which they are not at all ſatisfjeq.. 
but if it pleaſe God, I will help you to govern them better 
for the future.” To which the king only returned, fair cou. 
fin, fince it pleaſes you, it pleaſes us too *. Some add, that 
Richard entreated the duke, in very ſubmiſſive terms, not to 
touch his life, in confideration of his having ſpared his bro. 
thers, whom he had only confined in Ireland, and that the 
duke gave him a poſitive promiſe he would not. There are 
hiſtorians who ſay, that Richard was betrayed by the ear] gf 
Northumberland, who perſuading him to demand the conte. 
rence, laid an ambuſh for him in the way, and carried him 
priſoner to the duke. Be that as it will, the two princes 
went the ſame day? and lodged at Cheſter, from whence they 
ſet out together for London, f 

Upon their approach, the Londoners came out in crowds, 
to receive, the one with a thouſand curſes, and the other 
with exceſſive applauſes and commendations. Then the 
king was conducted to the Tower, and confined there, 
whilft the duke took meaſures with his friends to complete 
his work. The ſuddenneſs of this reſolution, and the due 
of Lancaſter's diligence in traverſing fo many countics ate 
very furpriſing. If it is confidered that in ſeven and fore 
days, he marched from Ravenſpur, where he landed, tg 
London, Briſtol, Cheſter, and from thence back to London, 
it will hardly be conceivable, that an army of fixty thoufand 
men could poſſibly go over ſo much ground in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace ?. | 

The moment the duke had got the king in his power, he 
took care to cauſe him to ſummon -a parliament at London, 
that no time might be loſt, In the conferences he had with 
his friends, before the meeting of the parliament, the queſtion 
was not ſo much concerning what was to be done, fince the 
placing him on the throne was reſolved, as how to procced, 
Some were for his taking poſſeſſion upon Richard's bare pro- 
mile of reſigning the crown. Others thought, the promile 
appeared too conſtrained to be the foundation of any richr, 
and the more, as there was a nearer heir than the duke 
This was Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, {on of that 
Roger, who was declared Richard's preſumptive ſucceſlor, 
The truth is, he was deſcended from Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence, third fon of Edward III. whereas the duke of Lan- 


caſter was {on of John, younger brother of Lionel. Though 


Edmund's right was only derived from a woman, that would 
have been no objection, provided the uſual practice had been 
obſerved, ſince there was no ſuch thing in England as the 
Salic Law. Thus by Richard's refignation, the duke of 
Lancaſter had no right to claim the crown. For this rcafon 
they added, that ſince there was a neceſſity of ſetting afide 
the law, the authority of parliament was abſolutely requiſite. 
Hence they concluded that Richard muſt be formally depoſcd, 
and the duke elected by the fame authority. This opinion 
had likewiſe difficulties, as it aſcribed to the parliament a 
power to diſpoſe of the crown (contrary to the laws and 
cuſtoms) to the prejudice of the lawtul heir, to whom nc- 
thing could be objected to weaken his title. At laſt, aitcr 
many debates upon ſo nice a point, it was the duke of York's 
opinion to unite the three ways propoſed, in order to gi'* 
the more ſtrength to what they had reſolved. In the ©: 
place, Richard thould be obliged to make an abſolute reg 
nation. Secondly, the parliament ſhould proceed to depois 
him before the crown was diſpoſed of. Laſtly, theſe two 
ſteps being taken, and the throne declared vacant, the {ame 

. . . . | E HP 
parliament, in conſideration of the duke of Lancaſter's great 
ſervice to the ſtate, ſhould adjudge him the crown by heit 
ſupreme authority, which, in extraordinary caſes, was 1upe- 
rior to the laws. This opinion was unanimoully approvecs 


Thus in puniſhing a king for ſetting himſelf above the 18%*, *| 


a power was given the parliament no leſs contrary to them. 
So difficult it is on ſuch occaſions to keep within the bounds 
of juſtice and equity. This expedient, which was then 
thought proper to reſtore the peace of the kingdom, proved 


be ſpared, without a penſion for them. 


( ® F : . ung 
* Thele were all the words they had together, without adding any s 


to, or taking from them, for I (ſays the author of the chronicle of L396 
ftood by and heard them, 
Which was Auguſt 20. Walſingham, p. 538. * 
? He had morcover the good fortune to have the king's zewels dl 
ſure, which amounted to ſeven hundred thoutand pounds, ih Al at 99 
and baggage, fall into his hands. | 
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the real ſource of the calamities which afterwards afflicted the 
nation, when theſe violent proceedings ſeemed to be entirely 
forgot. The deſcendants of the duke of York, who propoſed 
this opinion, found 1t their intereſt to deſtroy the foundation 
on which it was built, and maintain that the parliament had 
exceeded their power, in transferring the crown to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. 8 1 

purſuant to the reſolutions the duke of Lancaſter had taken 
with his friends, he repaired to the Tower, the day before 
the opening of the parliament ?, attended by a great number 
of lords. There, in the preſence of all, Richard delivered 
up the crown and ſcepter, with the other enſigns of royalty, 
and by an inſtrument ſigned with his own hand, confeſſed 
himſelf unworthy and unfit to govern any longer b. Next day 
the parliament being met, the inſtrument of refignation was 
;roduced, and approved by unanimous confent. But as the 
reſignation alone, according to the meaſures agreed upon, 
did not appear ſufficient, the two houſes ordered articles of 
accuſation againſt Richard to be drawn up, to ſerve for rea- 
ſons of his depoſition, to which they intended to proceed. 
The articles were as follow © : 

“J. It is objected to King Richard, that for his evil go- 
vernment, by giving the goods and poſſeſſions of the crown 
to unworthy perſons, and indiſcretly diffipating of them; and 
for this cauſe impoſing grievous and intolerable burdens upon 
the people, and otherwiſe committing other innumerable evils : 
having by his aflent and command by the whole parliament, 
choſen and aſſigned certain prelates, and other lords temporal, 
who with all their power ſhould faithfully labour, at their own 
coſts, about the juſt government of the kingdom, made a con- 
venticle of his accomplices, propoſing to impeach of high 
treaſon the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, fo employed 
about the government of the kingdom, and violently drew 
the juſtices of the kingdom to confirm his wicked purpole, 
for fear of death and torment of body, endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy the ſaid lords. | | | 

II. The fame king lately at Shrewſbury, cauſed to come 
before him, and others that favoured him, in a chamber, 
many perſons, and the greater part of the juſtices, where, 
by threats, and divers terrors, he induced, cauſed, and forc- 
ed them fingly to anſwer to certain queſtions on his behalf, 
touching the laws of his kingdom, againſt their will, and 
otherwiſe than they would have anſwered, had they not been 


forced 3 by colour of which anſwers, the ſame king pro- 


pounded to have proceeded to the deſtruction of Thomas, 
duke of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and 
other lords, with whom he was very angry, eſpecially be- 
caute they defired him to be under good government; but 
by divine providence, and the reſiſtance and power of the ſaid 
lords, the king could not bring his defign to effect. 

III. When the lords temporal, in defence of themſelves, 
refiſted his malice and craft, the ſaid king prefixed a day for 
the parliament to do them and others juſtice, who upon faith 
and confidence therein, remained quietly in their own houſes ; 
the king privately, with his letters or commiſſion, ſent the 
duke of Ireland into Cheſhire, to raiſe arms againſt the faid 


lords, great men, and officers of the commonwealth, publicly 


erecting his banners againſt the peace he had ſworn to, from 
whence murders, captivities, diſſenſions, and other infinite 
evils followed in the whole kingdom, for which cauſe he in- 
curred perjury. 


IV. That although the ſaid king had pardoned the duke 
of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and all their 
aſſiſtants in full parliament, and for many years had ſhewn 
chearful figns of peace and love towards them ; yet the ſame 
king always bearing gall in his heart, taking opportunity, cauſed 
to be ſeized the duke of Gloceſter, and the ſaid carls of Arun- 
del and Warwick; and ſent the duke to Calais, to be impri- 
loned under the keeping of the earl of Nottingham, one of 


* demptember 29, _ 
* © In the name of God, amen. I Richard, by the grace of God, king 
of England and France, and lord of Ireland, do abſolve the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other prelates whatſoever, of churches ſecular or regular, of 
what dignity, degree, ſtate, or condition they are; dukes, marquifles, earls, 
wks vaſſals, valvaſſores, and my liege men whatſoever, eceleſiaſtick or ſe- 
War, by whatever name they are called, from the oath of fealty and ho- 
mige, and all others to be made, and from all bond of liegance, regality, 
und goverhment, or command, by which they have been, or may be bound 
o me; and them, their heirs, and ſucceſſors for ever, from the ſame obliga- 
FG oaths, and other things whatſoever, I free, releaſe, and quit, and make 
7 tree, abſolved, and quit, as to my perſon, according to the whole effect 
the law, which may follow from the premiſſes, or any of them; and I do 
23 of my own accord, fimply and abſolutely, in the beſt manner, 
. 2 1 that I can by this writing, renounce, wholly reſign and by 
hols, 1 ced, put from me, and recede for ever trom all royal dignity and 
raſh? rants and lordſhip, and the power of the ſaid kingdoms and 
Wan b, an other my dominions and poſſeſſions, which may any way belong 
wu, and to all right, colour of right, and title, poſſefſion and dominion, 
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his appellants ; and without anſwer, or lawful proceſs, cauſed 
him to be ſtrangled, and inhumanly and cruelly murdered, 
The carl of Arundel pleading his charter of pardon, and de- 
manding juſtice in parliament, was encompaſled with great 
numbers of armed men, and had his head damnably firuck 
off; and committed the earl of Warwick and lord Cobham 
to perpetual priſon; conſiſcating their lands, againſt juſtice, 
the laws of the land, and his exprets oath, giving them to 
their appellants. 


© V. At the time when in his parliament he cauſed the 


duke of Gloceſter, the carls of Arundel and Warwick, 
to be adjudged ; that he might more freely exerciſe his eru- 
city upon them, and in others fulfil his injurious will, he 
drew to him a great multitude of malefactors out of the coun-— 
ty of Cheſter, who, marching up and down the kingdom 
with the king, as well within his own houſe, as withour, 
cruelly killed his lieges, beat and wounded others, plunder- 
ing the goods of the people, refufing to pay for their victuals, 
violating and raviſhing mens wives, and other women. And 
although complaints were made to the king of theſe exceſſes, 
yet he took no care to apply remedy, or do juſtice in them; 
but favoured thoſe people in their wickedneſs, confiding in 
them and their aſhftance againſt all others of his kingdom; 
wherefore his good ſubjects had great matter of commotion 


and indignation. 


* VI. Though the ſaid king cauſed proclamation to be 
made through the kingdom, that he cauſed his uncie the 
duke of Gloceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
to be arreſted not for any rebellious congregations, or march- 
ing with horſe within the kingdom; but for many extortions, 


oppreſiions and other things done againſt his regality and roy- 


al majeſty ; and that it was not his intention, that any of their 
company at the time of the congregation and marching with 
horſe aforeſaid, ſhould for that reaſon be queſtioned or diſ- 
turbed : yet the fame king atterwards, in his parliament, un- 
peached the ſaid lords, not tor extortions, oppreſfions, or 
other things aforeſaid; but for rebellious tumults, and con- 
gregations, and marching with horſe, adjudged them to death, 
and cauted many of their company, tor tear of death, to 
make fine, and ranſom as traitors, to the great deſtruction of 
many of his people; and ſo he craftily deceitfully, and ma- 
liciouſly deceived the lords, their followers, and people of 
the nation. | | 

“ VII. After many of theſe perſons had paid their fines 
and ranſoms, and had obtained his letters patent of - full par- 
don; yet they received no benefit by them, until they made 
new fincs for their lives, by which they were much impo- 
verithed : and this was much in derogation to the name and 
ſtate of a king. | | 

* VIII. In the laſt parliament holden at Shrewſbury, the 
fame king propounding to oppreſs his people, ſubtilly pro— 


cured and cauſed to be granted, that the power of parliament, 


by conſent of all the ſtates of the kingdom, ſhould remain 
in ſome certain perſons, who after the parhament ſhould be 
diflolved, might anſwer the petitions depending in parlia— 
ment, then undetermined, under pretence whereof they pro- 
ceeded to other general matters touching that parliament, ac- 
cording to the king's will, in derogation to the ſtate of par- 
lament, great diſadvantage to the kingdom, and a pernici- 
ous example. And that theſe actions might leem to have 
ſome colour and authority, the king cauſed the rolls of par- 
liament to be changed and blotted, contrary to the effect of 
the grant aforeſaid. | 

„IX. Notwithſtanding the ſaid king at his coronation 
ſwore that he would do in all his judgments, equal and right 
juſtice and diſcretion, in mercy and truth, according to his 
power; yet the ſaid king, without all mercy, rigorouſly, 
amongſt other things, ordained, under great punithments, 


- 


that no man ſhould. intercede \vith him, for any tavour to- 


that I ever had, have, or may have, in the fame or any of them; allo the 
government and adminiſtration of the ſaid kingdoms and lordihip, and all 
mere and mixt empire in the ſame ; and to all honour and royalty therein, 
ſaving to my ſucceſſors kings of England, in the kingdoms, dominions, and 
premiſſes, for ever their competent rights. And I do contels, acknowledge, 
repute, and truly of certain knowledge, judge myſelf to be inſufficient for the 
government of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions, and tor my notorious 
demerits not unworthily depoſed. And I fwear by theſe holy goſpels of 
God, by me corporally touched, that I never will contravene this reſigna- 
tion; renunciation, dimiſſion, and ceſſion, or willany way oppoſe them in 
word or deed, by myſelf or others, nor will ſufter them to be oppoſed or 
contravened, as much as in me is, publicly or privately, but the tame renun- 
ciation, reſignation, dimiſſion, and ceſſion, will tor ever hold firm, and will 
firmly hold and obſerve them, in the whole and every part, as God and 
his goſpels help me.“ : f FS 
<. Inſtead of the imperfect abſtract given of theſe articles by mr. Rapin, it 
has been thought proper to inſert them all at length trantlated from the au- 


thentick copy of the roll of parliament, printed at the end of Pecem Scrip- 
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wards Henry, duke of Lancaſter, then in baniſhment ; in ſo 
doing, he acted againſt the bond of charity, and raſhly vio- 
lated his oath, | 

„ KX. That though the crown of England, the rights of 
the crown, and kingdom itſelf, have been in all times lo free, 
as the pope, or any other foreign power, had nothing to do 
in them; yet the ſaid king, for the confirming of his erro- 
neous ſtatutes, ſupplicated the pope to confirm the ſtatutes 
made in his laſt parliament 3 whereupon he obtained his apoſ- 


- tolick letters, or bull, wherein were contained grieveus cen- 


{ures againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to contravene them. 
All which things are known to be againſt the crown and royal 
dignity, and againſt the ſtatutes and liberty of the kingdom. 

«© XI. Though Henry, now duke of Lancaſter, by the 
king's command, exhibited his bill of accuſation againſt the 
duke of Norfolk, concerning the ſtate and honour of the 
king, and duly proſecuted it, fo as he was ready to make it 
good by duel, and the king had ordered it; yet the ſame 
king put it by, and without any lawful cauſe baniſhed the 
duke of Lancaſter for ten years, againſt all juſtice, the laws 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and the military law damnably 
incurring perjury. 

„ XII. After the ſaid king had graciouſly granted to the 
now duke of Lancaſter, by his letters patent, that while he 
was in banifhment, his attorneys might ſue for livery of any 
inheritance that might fall to him for which homage was due, 
which ſhould be reſpited for a reaſonable fine; he injuriouſly 
revoked thoſe letters patent, againſt the laws of the land, in- 
curring perjury. | 

„ XII. Notwithſtanding it had been ordained, that every 
year the king's officers, with the juſtices and others of his 
council, ſhould nominate and chooſe the ſheriffs of all coun- 
ties according to their diſcretion; yet he commanded others 
of his party, and ſuch as would do as he would have them, 
to be ſheriffs; to the great grievance of his people, contrary 
to the laws of his kingdom, notoriouſly incurring perjury. 

XIV. That whereas the ſaid king borrowed ſeveral ſums 
of money from lords and others by his letters patent, pro- 
miſing faithſully to pay them at a certain term; he did not 
perform his promiſe ; whence his creditors were much griev- 
ed; and not only they, but many others thought him an 
unfaithful king. | | | 

* XV. Whereas: the kings of England uſed to live upon 
the revenues of the kingdom, and patrimony of the crown 
in time of peace, without oppreſſion of his people; that the 
fame king during his whole time, gave the greateſt part of 
his revenue to unworthy perſons, and impoſed burdens upon his 
ſubjects as it were every year; by which he exceſſively op- 
pretled his people, and impoveriſhed his kingdom, not em- 
ploying theſe goods to the advantage of the nation, but pro- 
digally waſting them in oftentation, pomp and glory, owing 
great ſums for victuals and other neceflarics of his houſe, 
though his revenues were greater than any of his proge- 
nitors. 

* XVI. The ſame king not willing to keep and protect 
the juſt laws and cuſtoms of his kingdom, but do what. he 
pleaſed, when thoſe laws were declared to him by the jui- 
tices and others of his council, defiring juſtice might be done 
accordingly, he ſaid expreſly with an auſtere countenance, 
that the laws were only in his mouth and breaſt : and that he 
only could make and change the laws of this kingdom, and 
being to ſeduced, he would not permit juſtice to be done to 
many of his lieges, but by threats and terrors, forced many 
to ceaſe from the proſecution of common juſtice. 

XVII. That whereas laws made in parliament do al- 
ways bind, until revoked by another parliament, yet the 
ſame king defiring to enjoy ſuch liberty as no laws might 


bind him, and to do what he pleaſed, he cunningly procured 


{uch a petition, on behalf of the community of his king- 
dom, to be exhibited in parliament, and to be granted, that 
he might be as free as any of his progenitors before him. 
zy colour of which petition and grant, he often command- 
ed, and cauſed many things to be done contrary to the laws 
not reyoked, doing expreſly and knowingly againſt the oath 
taken at his coronation, 


XVIII. Though it had been ordained, that no ſheriff 


 frould continue in his office above a year and could not be 


again choſen to that office in three years after, the ſame king, 
for his fingular profit, and ſometimes for the benefit of others, 
ſuffered ſome ſheriffs to remain in their offices for two or 
three: years, contrary to the tenour and effect of the ſtatute, 
incurring perjury ; and this was notorious, public, and infa- 
mous. | 

« XIX. Although by law and cuſtom, the people ought 
to be free to chooſe knights to repreſent them in parliament, 


to propound their grievances, and provide remedies for them ; 


of wool for his life, and another ſubſidy for certain Years, tog 


it might be found upon record; which practice might lik 


yet the ſaid king, that he might obtain his own raſh will 
his parliaments, directed by writs often to the ſheriffs, 10 
ſend ſuch as he named, ſome of whom he induced by fa. 
vours, others by threats and terrors, others by bribes, to 
conſent to things prejudicial to the kingdom, and gricvoug 
to the people ; and eſpecially by granting to him the ſubſidy 


much oppreſling the people. 

XX. The ſame king, that in all things he might a8 
arbitrarily, unlawfully made and commanded all the ſherigy 
to {wear beyond their uſual oath, that they would obey all 
his commands ſent to them under the great ſeal, privy {«, 
or ſignet; and in caſe they ſhould know any in their bajj;. 
wicks or juriſdictions, that ſhould ſpeak any ill publicly or 
privately, to the diſgrace or ſcandal of the King's perſon 
they ſhould arreſt and commit them to priſon, there to fe. 
main while they received other commands from the king, 33 
tend to the deſtruction of many of his ſubjects. fi 

* XXL. The ſame king, that he might ſupplant his people 
and get their eſtates to enrich himſelf, cauſed the people 
of fixteen counties, by letters under their ſeals, to ſubmit to 
him as traitors; by colour of which, he obtained of them 
great ſums of money to procure his favour: and although 
ro pleaſe the people, thoſe letters obligatory were reſtyr.q 
to them; yet their procurators had full power to bind them. 
ſelves for them to the king, which he cauſed to be done: 
and ſo deceived his people, and ſubtilly extorted their goods 
from them. 

* XXII. Although the ſame king ſwore at his coronati. 
on, to preſerve the liberties granted to the church of Eng. 
land; yet by reafon of his voyage into Ireland, he by his let. 
ter, commanded many religious perſons, abbots, and prior, 
ſome to ſend him horſes, others waggons, others great ſums 
of money; and by his way of writing, he forced many hy 
fear to comply with his demands; whence they were impo. 
veriſhed and opprefſſed, in manifeſt derogation to ecclefial— 
tick liberty; by which pretext he incurred perjury. 

XXIII. In many great councils, when the lords and 
juſtices were charged to counſel him faithfully, in thing; 
that touched his own, and the ſtate of the Kingdom, they 
were often ſo ſharply rebuked and reproved, that they durſt 
not ſpeak the truth, in giving advice concerning the ſtate of 
the kingdom. - 

« XXIV. The treaſurer, reliques and jewels of the crown, 
which ought to be preſerved in the treaſury, for the honour 
of the King, and conſervation of the kingdom, if any thing 
might happen, the ſaid king carried with him towards Ire- 
land, without the conſent of the ſtates of the kingdom; 
whence the kingdom had been greatly impoveriſhed, it God 
had not otherwiſe provided for the taking of thoſe goods from 
him againſt his will. And further, he caufed the records 
concerning the ſtate and government of his kingdom to be 
razed, in great prejudice of his people, and difinheritance of 
the crown, and very likely, as it was believed, for the ſup- 
port of his ill government. | 

XXV. He was ſo variable and diſſembling in words and 
writing, and ſo contrary to himſelf, eſpecially in writing to 
the pope, kings, and other lords, without and within the 


kingdom, and alſo to his ſubjects, that no man living, 
knowing what he was could confide in him; yea he was re- 
reputed ſo unfaithful and inconſtant, that he was not only 2 
ſcandal to his own perſon, but to the whole kingdom, and 
all ſtrangers that knew him. 

«© XXVI. Though the lands, tenements, goods, and chat- 
tels of all freemen, by the laws of the land, ought not to bs 
ſeized without forfeiture 5 yet the faid king intending to 
enervate thoſe laws in the preſence of many lords, and others 
of the community, of the kingdom, he often ſaid and affirm- 
ed, that the life ot every ſubject, his lands, tenements, goods. 
and chattels, were his, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſed without. 
forfeiture; which was altogether againſt the laws and cut- 
toms of his kingdom. | 

XXVII. Although it had been made a law, which had 
hitherto been confirmed, that no freeman might be taken, 
&c. nor any ways deſtroyed, nor that the king ſhould pro- 
ceed againſt him, but by lawful trial of his'peers, or the JaV 
of the land : yet according to the will, command and — 5 
pointment of the ſaid king, very many of his leiges being 
maliciouſly accuſed, for having ſpoke publicly, or privately, 
words that might tend to the ſcandal and diſgrace of the 
king's perſon, were taken; impriſoned, and brought be- | 
fore the conſtable and marſhal in the court military ; where Par 
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meg, luſty and ſound ; whereas they were old, impotent, 
tune, and infirm ; from whence not only the deſtruction of 
lords and great men, but of fingular perſons of the commu- 
gity of the kingdom very likely might have followed : when 
therefore the laid king willingly contravened this law, no 
doubt he incurred perjury. 

„% XX VIII. Although the people of England, by virtue 
of their liegeance, were ſufficiently bound to their king, and 
f they offended in any manner, he might correct and puniſh 
them by the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom; yet the ſaid 
king defiring to ſupplant, and too much oppreſs his people, 
that he might more freely execute, and be able to follow the 
fancy of his tooliſh and unlawful will, he ſent his letters into 
all counties of his Kingdom, that all his lieges, as well ſpi- 
citual as temporal, ſhould take certain oaths in general, which 
were too burdenſome to them, and which very likely might 
cauſe the final deſtruction of his people, and that under their 
letters and ſeals they ſhould confirm theſe oaths; which com- 
mand the people obeyed, leſt they ſhould incur his indigna- 
tion, and for fear of death. | 

„% XXIX. When the parties contending in the eccleſiaſ- 
tic court, in Cauſes merely ecclefiaſtic and ſpiritual, en- 
deavoured to procure prohibitions to hinder proceſs in the 
ame, from the chancellor of England, who, out of juſtice 

refuſed to grant them, yet the ſame king often granted them 
under his ſignet, wickedly infringing the church liberties 
granted in magna charta, which he had ſworn to preſerve, 
damnably incurring perjury, and the ſentence of excommu— 
nication Pronounced by the holy fathers againſt the violators 
of church liberties, 9; | | 

« XXX. The ſaid king in parliament, compaſſed about 
with armed men, without reaſonable cauſe or legal procets, 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom, baniſhed Thomas Arun- 
del archbiſhop of Canterbury and his ſpiritual father, being 
then abſent by his contrivance.. | 

«XXXI. Upon peruſal of the ſaid king's will under his 
great ſeal, privy ſeal, and fignet, there was in it this clauſe : 
Alſo we will, that the debts of our houſe, chamber, and ward- 
robe being paid, for which weallow twenty thouſand pounds, 
and the leproſe, and chaplains we appointed to be maintained 
it Weſtminſter and Bermondſey, for which we allow five or 
fx thouſand marks, the reſidue of our gold ſhall remain to 


holds, and cauſeth to be holden and obſerved, all laws, ſta- 
tutes ordinances, and judgments, made, had, or done, in 
the parliament held at Weſtminſter, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, in the 21ſt of our reign, and continued or adjourned to 
Shrewſbury, and all things done at Coventry, on the 16th of 
September, in the 22d of our reign ; as alſo what was done 


by authority of the ſame parhament. But if he ſhall refuſe 
to do theſe things, then we will that Thomas, duke of Sur— 
rey, Edward, duke of Aumarle, John, duke of Exeter, and 
William le Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire, my debts, &c. as afore- 
aid, being paid, ſhall have the ſaid refidue for the defence 
of the ſtatutes, ordinances, judgments, and ſtabiliments afore- 
ſud, to the utmoſt of their power, yea to death, if it be ne- 
ceflary. Upon all which things we burden their conſciences, 
25 they will anſwer it at the day of judgment,” By which 


pertinaciouſly to maintain thoſe ſtatutes and ordinances, which 
were erroneous, wicked, and repugnant to all law and rea- 


. 


lon, not only in his life, but after he was dead, neither re- 
garding the danger of his ſoul, or the utmoſt deſtruction of 
bis kingdom or liege people. | 

XXXII. In the eleventh year of the ſaid king Richard, 
at his manor of Langley, in the preſence of the dukes of 
Lancaſter and York, and many other lords, deſiring, as it 
kkemed, that his uncle the duke of Gloceſter, there alſo pre- 
lent, might truſt and have confidence in him, of his own 
accord, ware upon the venerable ſacrament of the Lord's 
body placed upon the altar, that he would pardon unto him 


© The biſhop of St. Aſaph, the abbot of Glaſtonbury, the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, the lord Berkley, fir Thomas Erpingham, and fir Thomas Grey, and 
Villiam Thyrning, juſtice, were appointed to pronounce ſentence of depo- 
on againſt king Richard, which being drawn up in writing, was read by 
ie biſhop. of St. Aſaph, as follows: “ In the name of God, amen. We 
John, biſhop of St, Aſaph, John, abbot of Glaſtonbury, Thomas, earl of 
'loteſter, Thomas, lord Berkley, Thomas de Erpyngham, and Thomas 
Grey, knights, and William Thyrning, juſticiary, by the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral peers, and great men of the kingdom of England, and by the 
communities of the tame, repreſenting all ſtates thereof, being ſpecially de- 
Pted commiſſioners for the things underwritten, duly conſidering the many 
perjuries, cruelties, and many other crimes committed by king Richard, in the 
ume of his government, and publicly exhibited and recited before the ſtates, 
V ich were fo public, notorious, maniteſt, and infamous, as they could no 
FAY de denied; and alſo of his confeſſion, acknowledging, and truly of his own 
"Tan knowledge, judging himſelf to have been altogether inſufficient for 
* gexrument of the kingdoms and lordſhip aforeſaid : and that for his no- 


our ſucceſſor, upon condition he approves, ratifies, confirms, 


x Weſtminſter, on the 18th of March, in the fame year, 


article it appears evidently, that the ſame king endeavoured” 
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all things which were ſaid to be committed againſt his pet- 
ſon, and that he ſhould never receive any damage for them; 
yet atterwards the ſaid king, notwithſtanding this oath, cauſ- 
ed the duke, for thoſe offences, horribly and cruelly to be 
murdered, damnably incurring the guilt of perjury. | 

Pp XXXIII. After a knight of the ſhire, who had a vote 
in parliament, impeached the archbiſhop of Canterbury, pub- 
licly before the king, and all the ſtates of the kingdom, upon 
certain detects commitred againſt the king, with little truth, 
as it was ſaid; althous 


gh he offered preſently to anſwer what 
was objected againſt him, and deſired to be admitted by the 
king lo to do, ſufficiently truſting, as he ſaid, to demon- 
ſtrate his innocency, yet the ſame king contrived by all the 
ways and means he could, to oppreſs and reduce to nothing 
the ſtate of the archbiſhop, as the event ſhewed, kindly ſ pake 
to, and earneſtly deſired him, that he would fay nothing 
then, but expect a more fit time: that day being paſt, for 
five days and more together, the king deccived him, adviſ— 
ing and perſuading him not to come to parliament, but to 


, remain at his own houle, promifing, that in his abſence he 


ſhould not receive injury; but the ſaid king in that parlia- 
ment, baniſhed the arcabithop during his pleaſure, being ab- 
ſent, and not called to anſwer, without any reaſonable cauſe, 
confiſcating all his goods againſt the laws of the land and all 
juſtice, by which he incurred perjury. Further, the king 
intending to palliate his inconſtancv, by flatrering words, 
endeavoured to caſt the injury done him upon others: 
whence the archbiſhop having diſcourſe with the king, the 
duke of Norfolk, other lords, and great men lamenting, 
ſaid, he was not the firſt that had been baniſhed, nor ſhould be 
the laſt, for that he thought, within a ſhort time, the duke 


of Norfolk, and other lords would follow him; and conſtant 


ly told the King, that the conſequences of the premiſes 
would fall upon his own head at laſt: to which the king, 
as if he had been aſtonithed, preſently anſwered, he thought 
it might ſo happen, he might be expelied his kingdom by 
his ſubjects; and farther ſaid, if it ſhould be fo, he would 
go to the place where he was; and that the archbithop might 
believe him, he ſhewed him a great jewel of gold, which he 
would fend to him as a token, that he would not deter his 
coming to the place where he was. And that the ſame arch- 
biſhop might have greater confidence in him, he ſent to him, 
adviſing him, that he ſhould privately ſend all the jewels be- 
longing to his chapel to be ſafely kept, leſt under colour of 


the judgment of baniſhment, they might be ſeized ; it being 


ſo done, the king cauſed the goods to be put in cofters, 
which he cauſed to be locked, and fealed by one of the arch- 
biſhop's clerks, by whom he ſent the keys to him; and after- 
wards cauſed the coffers to be broken, taking the goods, 
and diſpoſing of them as he pleaſed; the fame king alſo 
faithfully promiſed the archbiſhop, that if he would go to 
the port of Hampton, 'in order to go out of the kingdom, 
that by the queen's interceſſion he ſhould be recalled ; and if 
it ſhould ſo happen as. he thould go out of the kingdom, yet 
after Eaſter next coming, without fail, he ſhould return in— 
to England, nor ſhould he any way loſe his archbiſhopric : 
this he faithfully promiſed, ſwearing to it, touching the croſs 
of Thomas the martyr, archbiſhop of. Canterbury : which 


promiſes, notwithſtanding, the king cauſed the archbiſhop - 


to go out of the kingdom, and wrote to the pope for his 
tranſlation; and thus, and otherwiſe, by the trauds and 
cheats of the king, was the archbithop, a man of good faith, 
craftily circumvented.” 


Theſe articles were laid before the parliament, who with 
one voice acknowledged them to be well grounded and pub- 
licly known, and pronounced, that Richard ſhould be de— 
poſed. At the ſame time, commiſſioners were appointed to 
give him notice of his depofition, and to annul the oaths 
and homage of the people of England, after much the tame 
manner as in the caſe of Edward IIA. 

This affair being thus ſettled, and the throne become va- 


torious demerits he was worthy to he depoſed ; which thing by his own will 
and command was publiſhed before the ſtates. Having had diligent deli- 
beration upon theſe things, tor the greater caution to the government of the 
kingdoms, and dominion aforeſaid, the rights and appurtenances of the ſame 


- in the name and authority to us committed, do pronounce, decree, and de- 


clare, that very Richard to be depoted deſervedly from all royal diguity and 
honour, and for the like caution, we depoſe him by our definitive ſentenca 
in this writing, expreſly inhabiting all and tingulat archbiſhops, biftops, and 
prelates, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, barons, knights, vaſlals, and valvaſors, art 
all other men and ſubjects of the ſaid kingdoms and dominion, or places be- 
longing to them, for the future to obey the taid Richard as king.“ Then 
the ſtates, that nothing might/be wanting, being ſeverally interogated, did 
conſtitute certain perſons to bg their proctors, named by the {aid commution- 
ers, to go and refign to king Richard, the homage and fealty that had been 
made to him, and give him notice of what had been done touching his depoli- 
tion and renunciation. Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. IV. 
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cant, the duke of Lancaſter roſe up, and after croffing him- 


ſelf, claimed the crown. He built his pretenſions upon his 
being deſcended from Henry III. and upon the right he had 
received from God, by the aſſiſtance of his relations and 
friends, for the recovery of his realm of England, which was 
upon the brink of deſtruction *. | | 

It was not without reaſon that he affected to uſe obſcure 
expreſſions, which left undetermined the foundation on which 
he built his pretended right. If he ſeemed to derive his ti- 
tle from Henry III. rather than from Edward III. his grand- 
father, it was becauſe there was a rumour, that Edmund 
earl of Lancaſter, firnamed Crouch-back, was eldeſt ſon of 
Henry III. but by reaſon of his deformity, Edward I. his 
younger brother, was placed on the throne. According to 
this ſuppoſition, the duke would have made the ignorant be- 
lieve, he could ground his title upon being ſon of Blanch of 
Lancaſter, grand-daughter of Edmund Crouch-back, and 
heireſs of that family. But as he was ſenſible all could not 
be impoſed upon by ſo groſs a forgery, he added certain ex- 
preſſions, intimating, that he built his right alſo upon the 
ſervice he had juſt done the ſtate. This is the explanation 
of the claim, expreſſed in ſuch obſcure terms. 

As it was reſolved to adjudge the crown to the duke, the 
parliament took care not to examine his claim too cloſely, but 
were very willing to ſuppoſe it inconteſtable. Thus, without 


THE STATE or run CH URQOH, 


From the Reign of EDwaRD I. 1272, to the End of the Reign of RIcHñARD II. 1399. 


FTER John Lackland had made himſelf vaſſal and tri- 
butary to the ſee of Rome, the popes conſidered Eng- 
land only as a conquered country, for which they had no 
manner of regard. Of this the reigns of John and Henry III. 
have afforded ſuch flagrant inſtances, that it would be need- 
leſs to add any thing to ſhew to what exceſs the papal power 
was carried in the kingdom. It will ſuffice to remark, that 
the encroachments of the court of Rome continuing inceſ- 
fantly, or rather daily increafing, the Engliſh grew ſo weary 
of them, that at length, in the reign of Edward I. they began 
to ſeek effectual means for their deliverance. This was not 
however till after frequent experience, that all their com- 
plaints and ſolicitations to the popes were to no purpoſe. 
Herein chiefly conſiſts what J have to ſay concerning religion 
during the four laſt reigns. But to render the matter more 
intelligible, it will be neceſſary briefly to obſerve the occaſion 
of the diſputes which England had, as well with the court of 
Rome, as with the clergy. 


I. The firſt cauſe of complaint, was the frequent appeals to 
the court of Rome, not one of which was rejected. 

II. The frequent citations were complained of, cauſed by 
theſe appeals, which obliged people to ſpend their ſubſtance 
in journies to Rome, to ſolicit their affairs. | 

III. That the pope had uſurped the collation of almoſt all 
the church preferments, not excepting the biſhoprics and 
archbiſhoprics, contrary to the rights of the king, the chap- 
ters, and the patrons. | | 

The encroachment was grown to that height, that there 
was not a benefice great or ſmall, but what the popes diſ- 


He claimed the crown in the form following: “ In the name of the Fa- 
der, Sonne, and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry of Lancaſter, chalenge this rewme of 
Ynglonde and the croune, with all the membres and the appurtenances, als 
I that am deſcendit be ryght lyne of the blode, coming fro the gude lord 
king Henry therde, and throghe that ryght that God of his grace hath ſent 
me, with helpe of my kyn, and of my friendes to recover it: the which 
rewme was in poynt to be undone for defaut of governance, and undoying 
of the gude lawes.“ | 

„After all which Henry had ſaid, Sires, I thank God and zowe ſpiritual 
and temporel, and all the aſtates of the lond, and do zowe to wyte, it es 
noght my will that no man thynk that be waye of conqueſt I wold diſherit 
any man of his heritage, franches, or other ryght that him aght to have, nor 
put hym out of that he has, and has had by the gude lawes and cuſtomes of 
the rewme ; except thos perſons that has ben agan the gude purpoſe and the 


In the 18th of Richard II. a pound weight of gold of the old ſtandard, 
was to make by tale forty five nobles, amounting to fifteen pounds, or a 
proportionable number of half or quarter nobles: and a pound weight of 
lilver of the old ſterling, to make by tale ſeventy five groſſes or groats, 
amounting to twenty-tive thillings, or a hundred and fifty half groſſes, at 
two-pence a piece, or three hundred fterlings at a penny a piece, or fix hun- 
dred half iterlings : and Nicholas Malakine, a Florentine, was maſter and 
worker. ITheſe roſe nobles (it that in Speed be genuine, for it wants both 
the role aud the conſtant legend of Jeſus autem, &c.) give his portraiture 
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benefice upon another. Very often, when the biſhop ele& 


ported by the king, the pope found certain means to free 


their relations, who by virtue of the pope's diſpenſation, en- 


any regard to the juſt rights of the earl of March, it was de. 
creed that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould be proclaimed kin 1 
England and France, and lord of Ireland, which was done the 
very day, being the zoth of September f. 1 

Thus ended the reign of Richard II. a prince, who in hi 
younger years ſeemed to have noble and generous inclins. 
tions, but unfortunately ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted h. 
flattery. He had the advantage of being deſcended from, 
father and grandfather ſo univerſally eſteemed, that had ® 
ever ſo little anſwered the nobleneſs of his birth, he mi i 
have been one of the moſt glorious kings that ever wore 2 
Engliſh crown. But like Edward II. his great grand father 
he had the weakneſs to give himſelf up to the guidance of 
his favourites. Accordingly he underwent the fame fate 
with that prince, whom he did but too much reſemble in 
every other reſpect. The chief difference to be obſerved he. 
tween them is, that Richard was of a more cruel and in. 
flexible temper, and uſurped a more abſolute power than 
Edward, which rendered him more odious, and leſs lament. 
ed, Let us cloſe this reign with a reflection which the fad 
cataſtrophe of theſe two princes affords ; namely, that in , 
government like that of England, all the King's endeaygy;; 


to uſurp an arbitrary power, are but ſo many ſteps towards 
his deſtruction 8. | 


poſed of, by the infallible means they had contrived to be 
maſters of all the collations. One while, by the plenitude 
of the apoſtolic power, they reſerved to themſelves all the 
benefices which ſhould become void by tranſlation. Ang- 
ther while, all ſuch as ſhould be vacant by death, or any 
other way whatever. By theſe means they eluded all the 
canonical elections in England, without alledging other rea. 
ſons, than that they had reſerved to themſelves beforchand the 
right of nomination to the benefices. It appeared fo plainly 
that their aim was to procure by degrees the collation of all 
the benefices of the kingdom, that every one could not but 
ſee it. For whenever they could not uſe theſe pretences, they 
ſeldom failed to object againſt the party elected, and confer the 


came to be confirmed, he found his biſhopric already dif. 
poſed of by the pope. | 

IV. But as this was generally the cccaſion of great conteſts, 
and as thoſe that were canonically elected were commonly ſup- 


himſelf from theſe importunities. He beſtowed the biſho- | 
prics and other benefices, before they were vacant by way of | 
proviſion ; and this was another great cauſe of complaint to 
the Engliſh. Rb: 
V. It was moreover complained of, that moſt of the bene- 
fices diſpoſed of by the pope, by the plenitude of his power, | 
were conferred on foreigners, particularly on the cardinals or 


joyed the profit without ever reſiding. Theſe benefices were 
commonly farmed out to the Engliſh, who, to make the more 
profit, got the cure ſerved for a very ſmall ſalary. Hence di. 


commune profyt of the rewme.“ 

Z£ In king Richard's reign, was brought in the cuſtom of wearing piked 
ſhoes, tied to the knees with chains of ec, Alſo ladies uſed high attire on 
their heads, piked horns, with long trained gowns, and rode on fide {addles, 
after the example of the queen Anne of Bohemia, who firſt brought that 
faſhion into this kingdom; for before, women uſed to ride aſtride like men, 
as Stow ſays, but there is in the Cotton library, a deed of the lady Jo- 
hanna de Stuteville, made in Henry III.'s time, whereon ſhe is repreſented | 
fitting ſideways, on horſeback, with her ſhield or coat of arms in her hand. 
Blount on fir R. Baker's Chr.—In 1397. king Richard began repains 
Weſtminſter-hall, and cauſed the walls, windows, and roofs to be taken donn 
and new built, with a ſtately porch, as it now remains. Stow's Survey, b. 
VI. p. 48. Camden in Middleſex. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. p. 74 


in a ſedentary poſture, with a ſword in his right hand, and RICAR. b. G84. 
AGLIE FRANCIE REX p. AQVIT. On the reverſe, AvxILLVM, ME) * 
bouixo. His crown is fleurie, as in thoſe of his predeceſſors, 455 2 
rays betwixt the flowers. We ought perhaps to read HYB. for 8 . 
it is hard to imagine, why Acquitain mould be ſo much as mentioned à 5 
France: and AGLIE inſtead of ANGLIE, makes it probable, that this was 1 
ther coined by Richard III. (in whoſe reign that way of writing was n - 
than by the IId. His other coins were exactly like his grandfather's 

CARDUS REX ANGLIA. Reverſe, CIVITAS EBORACI, Kine 
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vine ſervice was neglected, the churches ran to ruin, hoſpita- 
ity was baniſhed, and the inſtruction of chriſtians almoſt 
«holly aboliſhed. Hence likewite this further inconvenience, 
the money was carried out of the kingdom for ever. It may 
exfily be adjudged how prejudicial this was to the country, 
if it is conſidered, that by a calculation made in the reign of 
Henry III. the foreign ecclefiaſtics were found to have 
teater revenues in England than the king himſelf. 

> VI. Another cauſe 'of complaint aroſe from the frequent 
taxes impoſed on the clergy by the popes, one while under 
colour of a cruſade ; another while, to ſupply the neceſſities 
of the holy ſee; and laſtly, by the tenths, which they libe— 
cally granted to the king, becauſe they generally had a ſhare. 

VII. In the next place, the legates and nuncios, ſent into 
Fugland without any neceſſity, were a great grievance to the 
Engliſh. The clergy were not only obliged to maintain them 
at a great expence, but alſo to make them confiderable pre- 
ſents, and pay them procurations and other impoſitions, which 
the pope allowed them to levy upon the ecclefiaſtics. Hence 
the money went out of the kingdom without any poffibility 
of recovering it. 

VIII. The popes were likewiſe poſſeſſed of the firſt- fruits 
of all the benefices, from whence aroſe the ſame inconveni- 
ence, I mean a great exhauſting of the kingdom's treaſure. 

IX. Peter-pence, which originally was only a charitable al- 
lwance, granted by the Saxon kings for the maintenance of 
the Engliſh college at Rome, was converted into a tribute, 
which the pope collected in a very rigorous manner, very dif- 
{rent from that practiſed in former days. 


X. In fine, the tribute king John had engaged to pay the 


holy ſee, and which the popes exacted with great haughti- 
neſs, was confidered by the Engliſh as an intolerable yoke 
and 2 ſtanding badge of their ſervitude. 

XI. As to the conteſts between the crown and the clergy, 
the king and the magiſtrates complained that the clergy were 


continually endeavouring to encroach upon the prerogatives 


of the crown, ſecure as they were of being always ſupported 
by the pope. 


XII. That the clergy had extended their juriſdiction to 


many things purely civil, under pretence there is no caſe but 
where religion may be concerned. This complaint chiefly 
regarded matrimonial cauſes. | 

XIII. They ſaid further, that the eccleſiaſtics, inſtead of 
ſupporting on occaſion the rights and prerogatives of the 
crown, were always ready to join with the pope, as if he were 
their only ſovereign. 


Theſe are the principal grievances complained of by the 
Engliſh, and from which they endeavoured from time to time 
to free themſelves by acts of parliament or orders of council. 
But theſe precautions to ſcreen themſelves from the papal 
uſurpations, afforded the popes at the ſame time, occaſion of 
complaining in their turn, that the Engliſh were ſtriving 
to rob the church of her privileges. Herein they had a great 
advantage by loudly urging the cauſe of God, which they al- 
ways took care to confound with their own intereſt, In a 
bull of pope Clement V. inſerted in the collection of the 
Public Acts, are ſpecified the complaints of the court of 
Rome againſt the Engliſh. And fince I have related the 
grievances of the Engliſh, it is reaſonable I ſhould likewiſe 
make known thoſe of the pope. 


I. The pope complained, that the cardinals were hindered 


irom enjoying the prebends he conferred on them, without 
any conſideration of the reſpect dus to perſons ordained by 
oy to bear their part of the burden of governing the 
church. | 

II. He ſaid, though he had an inconſteſtable right to col- 
late benefices, as well in England as in all other ſtates, 
yet thoſe on whom he had beſtowed them were not permitted 


to take poſſeſſion, neither were they that had the boldneſs to 


oppoſe it excommunicated. 

III. That ſuch as were ſummoned upon that account, were 
dot ſuffered to obey the ſummons. That notaries were forbid 
to act, and the king's ſubjects to appear out of the kingdom. 

IV. That the pope's nuncios were hindered from exerciſing 
their commiſſion, without the king's licenſe. That ſome of 
them had even been publicly impriſoned, and not releaſed 
without paying a large fine. 3 

V. That the magiſtrates would not ſuffer the excommuni- 
ated to be impriſoned after the forty days, which, according 


King Edward I, reſtored the old cuſtom, uſed before the conqueſt, and 
for above eighty years after, of bringing the whole body of the clergy to ap- 
pear nationally in parliament, as a part thereof, which he partly effected, by 
uſerting into the writ of ſummons to the archbiſhops and biſhops, that re- 
markable clauſe of præmunientes, which is ſtill continued to this day: where. 
they were obliged to warn the priors and chapters of their churches, and 


in the civil courts, notwithſtanding they pleaded the 
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to good and laudable cuſtom, were allowed them to make the 
church ſatisfaction. 

VI. That the king ſent frequent prohibitions to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, not to try cauſes which were of their cogni- 
Zance. 

VII. That the ſame courts were abridged of their juriſdic- 
tion over the clergy, without conſidering that eccleſiaſtical 
perſons are in no manner dependent upon the laity. 

VIII. That the civil courts dared to condemn ecclefiaſtics 
without the conſent of their ſuperiors. 

IX. ' That clergymen were made to appear in their ſhirts 

Ir privi- 
leges. That indeed they were ſent back to the eoclefiaſtical 
court when they were demanded ; but it very often happened 
if they were not found guilty, the civil judges were ſo bold 
as fully to acquit them, without ſuffering the eccleſiaſtical 
court to take any cognizance of the matter. 

X. That clergymen were ſubjected to the trial of twelve 
lay-perſons, and were acquitted or condemned by the verdict 
of theſe twelve incompetent judges. 

XI. That the great men frequently lodged in the monaſte— 
ries, and put them to a great expence, on the frivolous pre- 
tence of their being founded by their anceſtors. 

XII. That dwiing the vacancy of the abbeys, thoſe who 
were entruſted with the cuſtody by the king, waſted the re- 
venues and committed great damages. 

XIII. Laftly, that the tribute of à thouſand marks due to 
the holy ſee, was not regularly paid, and the arrears which 
were to be ſent to Avignon were put to other uſes. 


Theſe are the mutual complaints of the Englith and the 
popes, concerning which it may be obſerved, that both par- 
ties were agreed as to facts, and differed only as to right. 
To diſcover on which fide the right lay, it would be ne- 
ceſlary to examine, whether the pope and clergy were ori- 
ginally poſſeſſed of the rights they aſſumed, or they were 
granted by ſome authority, and laitly whether that autho— 
rity could lawfully confer them. But this would be entering 
into an old diſpute, on which nothing new can be expected 
to be ſaid. Leaving every one therefore to his own no- 
tions, I ſhall only relate the means uſed by the Engliſh 
to do themſelves juſtice for the injuries they complained of, 
and the endeavours of the popes, to ſupport the privileges 
they were poſſefſed of. But firſt, it will be proper to take 
notice, that in theſe conteſts, the popes had great advantages. 
Every pope conſtantly adhered to the fame maxims, with- 
out the leaſt variation. But it was not the ſame with the 
kings of England, who to pleaſe their humour or gratify 
their paſſions, ſcrupled not very often to derogate from 
the prerogatives of the crown. This is the true cauſe of 


the flow progreſs of the Engliſh in their deſign of freeing 


themſelves from the oppreſſions of Rome, The leaſt re— 
laxation made them loſe a great deal of ground. And per- 
haps, they would never have accompliſhed the redreſs of any 
one grievance, if the ſchiſms in the church had not afforded 
them opportunities, which they wiſely improved. For the 
popes, who at ſuch junctures ſtood often in need of the Kings 
of England, found themſelves many times obliged to com- 
pliances, to which doubtleſs they would never have ſub— 
mitted at any other ſeaſon. 
As the pope and clergy mutually ſupported each other, 
one of the moſt effectual means practiſed in England to 
oppoſe the papal power was to check the growth of the 
clergy's riches. To that end, in the reign of Edward I. the 
ſtatute of mortmain was enacted, as has been related. This 
was a fatal blow to the clergy, who without this ftatute 


would have been maſters of all the lands in the kingdom, 


fince they inceſſantly acquired and never alienated. But this 
ſtatute was almoſt as prejudicial to the pope, ſince bounds 
could not be ſet to the clergy's power, without leſſening at 
the ſame time that of the court of Rome. Edward I. ſtruck 
likewiſe at the papal authority, at leaſt with regard to the 
collation of the biſhoprics, by obliging the biſhops to re- 
nounce the article of the proviſion-bull which gave them 
their temporalities, wherein he was followed by his fuc- 
art [0 EE | 

If Edward II. had ſhewn more reſolution and firmneſs, or 
had not been forced by the circumſtances of the times to keep 
meaſures with Rome, he might have greatly promoted the 
work of liberty, which the Engliſh had fo long and ſo paſh- 
onately deſired. Never were they in a better diſpoſition to 


the archdeacons, and all the clergy of their reſpective dioceſes ; the archdea- 
cons and priors in their own pertons, and the chapters and clergy by two fit 

roxes, with ſufficient power from them to be preſent with the king, there, 
by all means to treat, ordain, and do, together with him, and other prelates 
and peers, and other inhabitants of the kingdom, &c. Tyrrel, vol. III. p. 
219, 


Of 
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ſhake off the galling yoke. This appears in the king's let- 
ters to the pope, and in the vigorous reſolutions of ſeveral 
parliaments in his reign. But Edward, N 2p to 
find in the pope's authority a protection againſt his ſubjects, 
frequently ſtooped to condeſcenſions for the court of Rome 


deſtructive of the intereſt of his kingdom. This rendered 


the parliament's endeavours ineffectual during the courſe of 
his reign. 

But under Edward III. more effectual meaſures were taken 
to be delivered from the ſo long complained of oppreſſions. 
I mean the two ſtatutes, which tended to cut up by the roots 
two of the moſt confiderable grievances, had they been punc- 
tually executed, The firſt was the ſtatute of proviſors, where- 
by it was enacted, that in caſe the pope collated any archbi- 
ſhopric, biſhopric, dignity, or other benefice, contrary to 
the rights of the kings, chapters or patrons, the collation was 
to devolve to the king on the next vacancy only. And if any 
perſon ſued for and procured reſervations, or proviſions from the 
court of Rome, he ſhould be impriſoned till he had made fine 
to the king at his will, and found ſuthcient ſecurity not to 
proſecute any man in the court of Rome, on account of his 
impriſonment. 

The ſecond act was the ſtatute of Premunire, by which it 


was enacted, that in caſe any of the king's ſubjects ſhould 


carry into a forcign court, cauſes, the cognizance whereof 
belonged to the king's court, they ſhould be impriſoned, 
and their lands, goods, and chattels be forfeited to the 
king. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe two acts, which ſeemed to take 
from the pope all hopes of diſpoſing for the future of any be- 
nefice, and ought to have made him apprehenfive, that the 
parliament would procecd to redreſs other grievances, the 
court of Rome ſtill continued her oppreffions. In 1376, 
that is, about a year before the death of Edward III. a me- 
morial was preſented» to the- parliament, ſhowing, that by 
tae death and tranſlation of biſhops, the pope exacted five 


times the yearly revenue of the vacant ſee, and by that means 


drew out of the kingdom twenty thouſand marks a year. 
That the pope's agents collected the fame ſum for the ne- 
ceſſities of the holy ſee. That this very year, the pope had 
ſeized the firſt- fruits of all the benefices in England. That 
he had increaſed the number of the cardinals to thirty, among 
whom there were not above two or three well affected to 
England. That the pope's avarice was worſe than the 
plague. That in ſpite of the ſtatute of proviſors, there were 
perſons every day provided. with benefices by the court of 
Rome, and there was no hindering it, but by bantihing all 
that ſhould dare to accept of the proviſions. In ſhort, that 
it was abſolutely neceflary to put a ſtop to theſe oppreſſions, 
in order to prevent England from falling into a fatal ſlavery. 


Upon thefe complaints, which were carried to Gregory XI.“ 


there was a ſort of agreement made between the king and 
the pope, but ſo full of equivocations and reſervations on the 
part of the pope, that it was eaſy to perceive he did not 
mean to deſiſt from his pretended rights. He was content 
with promiſing in general, that he would confider the com- 
plaints of the Engliſh, and behave with more moderation 
for the future. Gregory dying ſoon after, his ſucceſſors, re- 


garalets of his engagements, {till continued to beſtow Eng- 


Iiſh benefices upon foreigners. This conduct obliged the 
houſe of commons to petition Richard II. to ſeize all the ef- 
fects of the beneficed agents, and baniſh them the realm, 
which the King did accordingly. 

In the ſame reigy, the ſtatute of proviſors was confirmed 


and enlarged. 


Two years betore, Richard forbid the clergy under great 
penalties to pay a tax impoſed by the pope. 

The next year he iflued out a proclamation commanding, 
upon pain of death, and ſorfeiture of eſtate, all perſons that 
were gone to Rome to lolicit the repeal of the ſtatutes of pro- 
vitors and premunire, to return into England within ſuch a 
dime. CORO X 

All theſe precautions being inſufficient to check the popes, 
who pretended not to be bound by acts of parliament, the 
ſtatute of præmunire was revived in 1392, with amendments 
which feemcd to leave the court of Rome no hopes of evad- 
ing it. The act ran, that all perſons that ſhould purſue, in 
the court of Rome, - tranſlations, ſentences of excommunica- 
tion, bulls, mandates, or any other things whatſoever, con- 
trary to the rights of the king and crown, ſhould be put out 
of the protection of the laws, and proceeded againſt accord- 
ing to the ſtatute of præmunire. That all thoſe who ſhould 
bring into the kingdom theſe foreign inſtruments, or receive 


o Of Litchfield and Coventry. P. 453, note k. 
© Gregory, or Auguſtine. Spelman, Conc. t. II. p. 348. 
Sed tantum auctoritati bibliz, & neceſſariæ rationi. Ibid, 


and publiſh them, ſhould be liable to the ſame penalties 
Laſtly, that they who purſued any proceſs in a foreign cout. 
to the prejudice of the king's right, ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner. | 

This rigid act might well curb the Engliſh who were ſub. 
ject to the laws, but not the pope who was out of their reach: 
accordingly he defiſted not from bis pretenſions. In 14,5 
he ante the biſhop of Lincoln to the ſce of Cheſter“ 
and gave the biſhopric of Lincoln to Henry Beaufort 3 
ſon of the duke of Lancaſter. But the biſhop of Lincoln 
who had not ſued for the tranſlation, not daring to accept 
it by reaſon of the ſtatute of præmunire, retired to a monaſ. 
tery, and the pope tranſlated the biſhop of Landaff to the {6 


of Cheſter. Richard was extremely offended, that the pope 


ſhould take upon him without being deſired, to remove bi. 
ſhops from one ſee to another. He ſummoned the cler 
upon the occaſion, and demanded their opinion of theſe tray. 


lations contrary to his will. This was a puzling queſtion for 


the clergy, who fearing to diſpleaſe the King or the pope 
avoided giving a poſitive anſwer. Some time after, the pope 
ſent a nuncio into England, to try to procure a repeal of the 
torementioned ſtatutes. But though the nuncio met with an 
honourable reception, he could not poſſibly ſucceed in his 
commiſſion. Richard being depoſed the next year, the cg. 
teſts with the court of Rome remained in this ſituation, 

Certainly it was time for the Engliſh nation, as well as the 
reſt of Europe, to ule their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop th, 
growth of the papal power. They muſt have voluntary 
ſhut their eyes, not to {ce that all the proceedings of the poj., 
tended to render them temporal ſovereigns of Europe, Of 
this the decretal unam ſanctam of Boniface VIII. which 
ſhews, that pope thought himſelf inveſted with the tem. 
poral as well as ſpiritual power, is a clear evidence, but fine; 
it might be ſaid, it is not reaſonable to aſcribe the anbiti— 
ous deſign of Boniface to all the popes, this evidence may be 
ſupported by another, which demonſtrates that Boniface did 
but tread in the ſteps of his predeceſſors. I mean John XXII. 
who by his ſole authority, publiſhed a truce between England 
and Scotland, againſt the conſent of one of the partics, and 
impowered his legate to conclude a peace between the tuo 
kingdoms, upon what terms they pleaſed, with orders to 
compel the two Kings and their ſubjects, punctually to ob- 
ſerve the ſame, under pain of excommunication. Does not 
this proceeding ſhew that the popes all acted with the ſame 
ſpirit, and if their ambition had been indulged, would hare 
conſidered chriſtian princes but as ſubjects, or at leaſt, as 
vaſſals of the fee of Rome? 

Let us proceed now to the hereſies, or rather the opinions 
branded with that name, during the interval we are going 
through. | | | 

In 1286 or 1287, Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
cenſured eight propofitions, ' maintained by one Richard 
Knapwell, a Dominican friar. Some of the propoſitions, 
which will ſerve to ſhew what ſubjects were diſcuficd in the 
ſchools, and wherein knowledge was made to contiſt, wei 
thele : | 


I. That the dead body of Jeſus Chriſt had not the ſame ſub- 
ſtantial form, as when living. 

III. That if the euchariſtical bread had been conſecrated 
with theſe words, this is my body, during the three dass 
Jeſus Chriſt lay in his grave, the bread would have been tran- 
ſubſtantiated into the new form, which the body of Chrifi 
took at the ſeparation of his ſoul. 

IV. That after the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, the eucha- 
riſtical bread is tranſubſtantiated by virtue of theſe words, 
this is my body, into the whole living body of Chriſt, that 
is, the matter of the bread is converted into the matter of his 
body and the ſubſtantial form of the bread, into the ſubſtantial 
form of his body, that is to ſay, into his intellectual foul, 
ſo far as 1t conſtitutes the form of his body. | 

VII. That in the articles of faith, a man is not bound to 
reſt upon the authority of the pope, or any prieſt or doctor”, 


but that the holy ſcriptures and evident deductions from 


thence d, are the only foundation of our aſſent. 

VIII. That the rational ſoul is the onfy form by which 2 
man is a man e®. 

This laſt article was conſidered as the foundation of the 
reſt, and all together were condemned by the archbiſhop. 

In 1314, in the reign of Edward II. ſome ſtudents 0! Ou 
ford maintained in their diſputations certain opinions, cn. 
cerning the Trinity and creation of the world, which being 
brought before the univerſity, were condemned as herctichl. 


ö 2 an 
e Or rather, that in man there is only one form, namely, the rational ic, 
without any other ſubſtantial form. Spelman, Ibid, | 


Now 
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Theſe opinions being wholly founded on ſcholaſtic no- 
tions, were ſtifled in the birth, becauſe the people underſtood 
nothing of fuch matters. But it was not the ſame with 
Wickliff's doctrine, publiſhed towards the cloſe of the XIVth 
century, in the ſame univerſity. The reaſon is, his doctrine 
was of another nature, and tended to reform the abuſes crept 
into the church. Accordingly his opinions were embraced 
by great numbers. As this is the moſt important eccleſiaſtical 
affair of the XIVth century, it will be neceffary fully to ſhew 
theſe opinions, and the zeal wherewith they were received by 
ſome, and condemned by others. 

John Wicklef, or rather Wiekliff, was educated at Ox- 
ford, in Merton college, where he took his degrees of doc- 
tor of divinity. He was ſo eminent for his learning, parts, 
and fine genius, that Simon Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having founded Canterbury college * in Oxford, made him 
rector. Wickliff behaved in his poſt with univerſal approba- 
tion till the death of the archbiſhop, who had a great eſteem 
for him. Langham, ſucceffor of Iflip s, willing to favour the 
monks, and introduce them into the college, attempted to 
turn out Wickliff, and put one Woodhull a monk in his 
room. But he could never obtain the conſent of the fellows 
of the college, who were defirous to keep their old rector. 
The affair being brought to Rome, the monks of Canterbury 
ſolicited the pope fo earneſtly in behalf of Woodhull that 
Wickliff was deprived of his rectorſhip. However, this was 
no injury to the doctor's reputation. Every body ſaw it was 


a general affair, and that the monks did not ſo much ſtrike 


at his perſon, as at all the ſeculars that were members of the 
college. And indeed, they were all turned out as well as 
he, to make room for the monks. Shortly after, Wickliff 
was preſented to the living of Lutterworth, in the dioceſe of 
Lincoln, and then it was that he publiſhed, in his ſermons 
and writings, certain opinions, which appeared to be novel, 
hecauſe contrary to the received doctrine of thoſe days. As 
he did not declare his ſentiments till after the loſs of his rec- 
torſhip, his enemies have taken occaſion, to accuſe him of 
acting from a ſpirit of revenge, by reaſon of the injury done 
him. I ſhall not undertake to clear him from this charge. 
As there is none but God alone that ſees into the hearts of 
men, it 1s raſhneſs to accuſe, or excuſe them, with regard 
to the ſecret motives of their actions. I ſhall only take no- 
tice that Wickliff's greateſt enemies have never taxed him 
with any immoralities. Theſe are the chief articles main- 
tained by Wickliff in his writings and ſermons. 


I. That the euchariſt, after conſecration, is not the real 
body of Chriſt, but only its emblem or figure. 

II. That the church of Rome is no more the head of the 
univerſal church, than any other church; nor was there 
any greater power given to St. Peter, than to the reſt of the 
apoſtles. 85 | 

III. That the pope of Rome has no more juriſdiction in 
the exerciſe of the keys, than any other prieſt. 

IV. That in caſe the church miſbchaves, it is not only 
lawful but meritorious to diſpoſſeſs her of her temporalities. 

V. That when a prince, or temporal Jord, 1s convinced, 
that the church makes an ill uſe of her endowments, he is 
bound, under pain of damnation, to take them away. 

VI. That the goſpel is ſufficient to direct a chriſtian in the 
conduct of his lite. | 
VII. That all other rules inſtituted by holy men, and prac- 
tiſed in the monaſteries, add no more perfection to chriſtia- 
nity, than whiteneſs to a wall. 

VIII. That neither the pope nor any other prelate, ought 
to have priſons for the puniſhing offenders againſt the diſci- 
pline of the church, but that every perſon ought to be left at 
his liberty in the conduct of his life. | 


It muſt be obſerved that Wickliff, in the laſt article, did 
not pretend, as he explained himſelf afterwards, to take 
from the pope or the prelates, the power of binding and looſ- 
ing, but only meant that the church had no right to inflict 
temporal puniſhments on ſinners. | 

Whether Wickliff and his followers ſtretched theſe arricles, 
by the conſequences which may naturally be drawn from 
them, or his adverſaries, from whom we have all we know 
of him, made any additions, in order to render him odious, 
we find in the hiſtorians, many other opinions aſcribed to 
him. Among theſe additional opinions, there may be ſome 
not to be maintained, and there are others, which, being con- 
tary to the articles of the church of England, have made 
lome Engliſh writers ſpeak of Wickliff with contempt, and 


Now ſwallowed up in Chriſt-church. : 
After the death of this Simon Iſlip, William Edington, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was offered the arehbiſhopric; but he refuſed it, ſaying, that Can- 

umber 39. 


biſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of London, to 


e 
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even call him heretic. But it would be too long, fulli-to' ex- 
amine all theſe opinions. Let us therefore be contented with 
thoſe that firſt appeared, which are really his, and Bave 
ſerved for foundation to all the reſt. | 
Theſe opinions, maintained by Wiekliff with great vivaci— 
ty, were immediately eſpouſed by great numbers, not only 
among the ſtudents of Oxford, but the great men at court, 
particularly the duke of Lancaſter, and the lord Percy, carl 
marſhal, declared for him. Ir mutt be obſeryed, that this 
happened towards the end of the reign of Edward III. at a 
time when that monarch, old and infirm, left the adminiſtra— 
tion of the government to the duke of Lancaſter his lon, as 
we have ſcen in his hiſtory. 
. Gregory XI. being informed that theſe articles we 
licly maintained at Oxford, 


re pub- 
diſpatched an order to the arch- 

; = . ; appre- 
hend and examine Wickliff, and tend the depotitions to 
Rome. But it was difficult for the two prelates fully to ex- 
ecute theſe orders, the duke of Lancaſter, and the carl mar- 
ſhal having openly declared, they would not fuffer Wicklift 
to be impriſoned. Indeed, there was yet no act of parlia- 
ment, impowering the biſhops to impriſon heretics, with- 
out the king's conſent. The two prelates therefore were 
contented with ſummoning Wickliff before them, in St. 
Paul's church, where there was a vaſt concourſe of people to 
hear the examination. The duke of Lancaſter, and the lord 
Percy, accompanied the doctor, alluring him, there was no 
danger, and that he might make his defence with courage 


againſt men, who were but mere ignoramuſes, in compariſon 


to him. Here is a ſhort dialogue which pafled between theſe 
two lords, and the biſhop of London, upon” Wickliff's ac- 
count. The lord Percy bidding the doctor fir down, the bi- 
ſhop of London oppoſcd it, and commanded him to ſtand up, 
but the carl marſhal would not let him. 


Biſhop of London. © Lord Percy, if I could have gueſ- 
ſed you would have played the maſter here, I would have 
prevented your coming.” | 

The duke of Lancaſter. Yes, he ſhall play the maſter 
here for all you.” 

The lord Percy. © Wickliff, fir down; you have need of 
a feat, for you have many things to tay.” | 

Biſhop. © It is unreaſonable that a clergyman, cited be- 
tore his ordinary, ſhould fit down during his anſwer. He 
ſhall ſtand.” | 

Duke of Lancaſter. © My lord Percy is in the right. 
And for you, my lord biſhop, who are grown fo proud 
and arrogant, I will take care to humble your pride, and 
not only yours, but that of all the prelates in England. Thou 
dependeſt upon the credit of thy relations, but far from be— 


ing able to help thee, they ſhall have enough to do to ſup- 


port themſelves.” 


Biſhop. *© I place no confidence either in my relations or 
in any man elſe, but in God alone, who will give me the 
boldneſs to ſpeak the truth.” = 

The duke ſpeaking ſoftly to the lord Percy: 

“ Rather than take this at the biſhop's hands, I'll drag 

him by the hair of the head out of the church.” 


The duke of Lancaſter muſt have been very paſſionate, 


ſince it is certain the biſhop's laſt words were not inſolent 


enough, to give juſt cauſe for ſo great a tranſport of anger. 


But it may be, the biſhop uſed harſher expreſſions, which 


the hiſtorians, friends of the clergy, have taken care to ſoften, 
that the duke might appear to be in the wrong. However, 
the duke's words to the lord Percy, being over heard by fome 
ſtander-by, occaſioned the tumult mentioned in the reign of 
Edward III. the particulars wl.ereof it will be needleſs to re- 
peat. It ſuffices to obſerve, that upon this accident the 
aſſembly broke up, and Wicklift's examination was deterred 
to another time. | 

The death of Edward III. happening ſhortly after, and 
the duke of Lancaſter being prefident of the new king's coun- 
cil, the biſhops durſt not procced againſt Wickliff, During 
that time, the number of his followers increaſed ſo confide- 
rably, that the univerſity of Oxford debated, Whether they 
ſhould receive the pope's bull, commanding them to proſe— 
cute Wickliff with the utmoſt rigour. The hiftorian who 
relates this particular, not acquainting us with their final rc- 
ſolution, the bull was probably rejected. Hence it appears, 
that Wickliff's doctrine was not embraced by ſome ignorant 
perſons only, but by men of letters, and perſons of quality. 
Some would make us believe, that people were fright- 


terbury was the higher rack, but Wincheſter the better manger. Tyrre!, 
vol. IV. p. 661, 
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ened into a feigned approbation of his doctrine. But it may 
be ſaid on the contrary, with much more probability, that 
fear hindered many from being his followers. For a man ran 
no riſk in continuing to adhere to the old, whereas it was dan- 
gerous to embrace the new doctrines. | 

The pope finding his bull to the univerſity of Oxford, pro- 
duced no great effect, ſent freſh orders to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and biſhop of London, to proſecute Wickliff. 
But as he had intimation, that the biſhops could not proceed 
in the affair without the king's licence, he enjoined them to 
repreſent to Richard and his council, that Wickliff's errors 
were not only dangerous to religion, but likewiſe to the ſtate. 
However, the king's council, it ſeems, did not think fo. 
Perhaps no body was willing to offend the duke of Lancaſter, 
Wickliff's open protector. 

The two prelates however willing to obey the pope to the 
utmoſt of their power, ſummoned Wickliff a ſecond time 
before them at Lambeth. He appeared, and by his manner 
of explaining his opinions, ſeemed ready to give the prelates 
ſome ſort of ſatisfaction. But, probably, they would not 
have been contented with ſo general an explanation, if Clit- 
ford, a gentleman, had not rudely entered the aſſembly, and 
forbad them to procced. It is ſaid, the two prelates were 
over awed by this abſolute order, though they knew not 
from whence it came, believing that Clifford durſt not act 
thus of himſelf. Befides, the populace intimated by their 
menacing words, that they would not fee Wickliff ill treated. 
Theſe confiderations obliged the biſhops to diſmiſs the 
doctor, forbidding him to amuſe the people any more with 
diſputations of ſo dangerous a conſequence. But he had no 
regard to the injunction, fince, according to the teſtimony of 
an ancient hiſtorian, he continued to preach and defend his 
doctrine. By the way, this ſteadineſs ill agrees with the ex- 
planation of his opinions, which it is pretended he gave to the 
biſhops, and is repreſented as full of equivocations and eva- 
ſions. The truth is, the diſguiſing his ſentiments was little 
agreeable to his natural temper, which was far from being 
timorous. Be this as it will, from that time he lived in quiet 
upon his cure of Lutterworth, without any farther diſtur— 
bance. Some time after, Courtney, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, ſucceflor of Simon Sudbury, beheaded by the Kentith 
rebels, ſummoned a provincial ſynod at London, where 
Wickliff's doctrine was condemned. An hiſtorian affirms, 
that Wickliff was cited, and explained his opinion, in a 
manner very different from the literal ſenſe of the words. 
But as the records of the ſynod mentioned nothing like it, 
the hiſtorian has, very probably, confounded this ſynod with 
that of Lambeth. | | 

The condemnation of Wickliff's doctrine prevented not 
its ipreading all over the kingdom, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the forementioned hiſtorian aſſures us, two men could 
not be found together, and one not a Lollard. Richard II. 
as was obſerved in his hiſtory, permitting the biſhops to pro- 
ſecate and impriſon heretics, ſeveral Lollards were cited be- 
tore their biſhops. Some recanted and others bravely ſtood 
the ſhock. But among the laſt, there was not one delivered 
over to the ſecular arm, there being yet no law to that pur- 
poſe. It was not till the next reign, that thoſe barbarous 
execations commenced in England. So, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the biſhops, Wickliff's opinions flew over the 
kingdom with a wonderful ſwiftneſs, becauſe the clergy were 
not at liberty to employ the only means they have all along 
thought proper to cxtirpate hereſy. It ſeems alſo, the biſhops 
durſt not perfonally attack Wickliff, for fear of having their 
ignorance too much diſplayed by his ſuperior learning. Be 
that as it will, Wickliff was left in quiet at Lutterworth till 
his death, in 1384%*. Probably, in proceſs of time, his fol- 
lowers made ſome additions to his doctrine, and hence it is, 
they have aſcribed to him whatever was advanced by his diſ- 
ciples. | 

The loſs of the maſter diſheartened not his followers. 
They continued to preach and maintain their opinions, with 
the fame courage as during his life. The daily progreſs of 
their doctrine became at length fo conſiderable, that in 1386, 
the parliament thought themſelves obliged, to petition the 
king, to take care that the church and ftate received no 
detriment by the novel opinions of the Lollards. Where— 
upon the king appointed commiſſioners to peruſe Wickliff's 
books, but the commiſſion was very negligently executed. 

In 1389, the Wickliffites, or Lollards, began to ſeparate 
dom the church of Rome, and appoint prieſts from among 
chomſelves, to perform divine ſervice, after their way. 
Though ſome were from time to time proſecuted by the 
biſhops, theſe proſecutions were not very rigorous. Their 


He died of the palſy, December 31, 1385. Walſing. 
i By Sir Richard Story, Lewis Clifford, Thomas Latimer, &c. Walſing. 
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aim ſeemed to be only to hinder them from pleading pre 
ſcription. Beſides, a petition preſented to the king by 1 5 
mer parliament, to revoke the power granted the biſhops to 
impriſon heretics, reſtrained the moſt forward. 

But in 1395, the endeavours of the Lollards, in the kin”. 
abſence, to get their doctrine approved by the parliament 
put the biſhops upon taking other meaſures. The pretended 
heretics finding themſelves ſupported by an infinite number 
of followers, preſented to the houſe of commons a remon. 
{trance i, containing theſe twelve articles. i 


I. That when the church of England, treading in the 9... 
of the church of Rome, began to make an ill uſe of her tem. 
poralities, faith and charity began to diſappear, ; 

II. That the Engliſh prieſthood derived from Rome, and 
pretending to a power ſuperior to angels, is not the prieſthood 
ſettled by Chriſt upon his apoſtles. 

III. That the celibacy of the clergy was the occaſion of 
many ſcandalous irregularities in the church. 

IV. That the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation renders the 
greateſt part of Chriſtendom guilty of idolatry. 

V. That exorciſms, benedictions, pronounced over water 
bread, oil, ſtones, for the altar, church walls, prieſt's velt. 
ments, the mitre, croſs, pilgram's ſtaff, have more of necro- 
mancy than religion. | 

VI. That it was a great crime to join in the ſame perſon 
eccleſiaſtical and civil offices. 

VII. That prayers for the dead, in which one perſon is pre- 
ferred to another, are not conformable to the charity pre- 
ſcribed by the goſpel. 

VIII. That pilgrimages, and offerings made to images and 
croſſes, and eſpecially the pictures repreſenting the holy Tri. 
nity, are a fort of idolatry, 

IX. That auricular confeſſion ſerves only to make the prieſts 
proud, and by letting them into the ſecrets of the penitent, 
gives opportunities for many ſins and ſcandalous intrigucs. 

X. That the taking away any man's life, either in war, or 
courts of juſtice, is contrary to the doctrine of the golpel, 
which is a diſpenſation of grace and mercy. | 

XI. That the vow of fingle life taken by women is the oe. 
caſion of numberleſs diſorders, and of the marder of multi— 
tudes of children unbaptized, or even unborn. 

XII. That it is neccffary to baniſh from civil ſociety all 
uſeleſs trades, which ſerve only to ſupport pride and luxury. 

All theſe articles were backed with proofs too long to be 
inſerted, | | 

The remonſtrance, which very likely was privately ap- 
proved by ſeveral members of parliament, ſo alarmed the 
clergy, that they immediately deputed the archbiſhop of York 
and biſhop of London to the king, praying him to return 
with all ſpeed into England, that he might by his preſence 
and authority check the growth of the new doctrine, as was 
related in the reign of Richard II. 

Some time after, Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canter: 
bury, ſummoned a ſynod at London, where eighteen articles 
extracted from Wickliff's book, entitled Trialogus, were 
condemned. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable particulars concerning 
Wickliff and his doctrine, before the depoſing of Richard II. 
But I muſt not forget to add, that certain Bohemian ſtudents 
being at Oxford when Wickliff began to publiſh his doctrine, 
they carried it into their own country, where it ſpread won- 
derfully. It is time now to proceed to other affairs relating 
to the Engliſh church, and in the firſt place to the councils. 

I thall begin with the general council of Lyons, open 
May 1, 1274. The council was ſummoned chiefly to re- 
ceive the Greeks into the communion of the church 0! 
Rome, from which they had ſeparated a ſecond time, upon 
the Latins being driven out of Conſtantinople. The union 


indeed was accompliſhed, but did not laſt long. Another 


reaſon of the council's meeting, was to reſtore the affairs of 
the chriſtians in Syria. As great endeavours were pretended 
to be uſed in their favour, the pope demanded a fubfidy ot 
every church. It was eaſy to ſee the pope's intereſt in the 
demand. His predeceſſors had made ſo frequent uſe of this 
means to procure money, that there was no being deceived 
However, not a prelate dared to open his mouth againſt it, 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was preſent, kept 
filence like the reſt. Richard Mepham &, dean of Lincoln, 
was the only perſon that ventured to ſpeak for the intereſts 01 
England. He boldly ſaid, the Engliſh clergy were not able 
to contribute to the war, by reaſon of the continual cx 
tions of the court of Rome, which ſcarce left them where. 
withal to ſubſiſt. This freedom coſt him his deanery, & 


& Rapin by miſtake calls him Richard de Peckham, It was Richard Mep- 
ham, who is ſuppoſed to have died at the council of Lyons. S. lee 
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which the pope inſtantly deprived him, Hence we may 
zudge of the liberty in this council. I come now to the coun- 
cils held in England during the four laſt reigns. 

The firſt was convened in the reign of Edward I. by John 
ge Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury. In this council were 
-atified the canons of the general council of Lyons, concerning 

juralities. Then the archbiſhop paſſed ſome canons directly 

contrary to the prerogative royal, and for that reaſon he was 
obliged to repeal them afterwards. 

The firſt decreed excommunication againſt ſuch as ſued for 
the king's letters, to prohibit certain cauſes from being tried 
n the eccleſiaſtical court. 

The ſecond rendered liable to the ſame penalty the magi- 
frates, who refuſed to impriſon excommunicated perſons, 
after the forty days allowed by the canons. 

By the third, they that invaded the church lands, were 
ſikewife to be excommunicated. | 

The fourth prohibited, under the fame penalty, the ſelling 
of provifions to the archbiſhop of York, whenever he ſhould 
come within the archbiſhop of Canterbury's juriſdiction. 

This was a ſhort and ſure way to end his diſpute with the 
archbiſhop of York, about carrying the croſs. So, in caſe 
the canon had not been annulled, the archbiſhop of York 
would have found it difficult to be preſent at the parliament, 

"which was generally held at London. 

The fifth ordered the copies of magna charta to be ſet up 
on church doors, that every one might read them. 

Henee may be judged with what ſpirit this prelate, who 
had long ſojourned at Rome, was returned to England, and 
how far he would have extended the church's power, it the 
king had not oppoſed his deſigns. 

In 1281, the ſame archbiſhop convened at Lambeth a pro- 
vincial ſynod, where, among others, the following canons were 
made. | 

The IId enjoined the prieſts to acquaint the more 1gno- 
rant fort of the laity, that the body and blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt are delivered to them, together with the {ſpecies of 
bread, and that what they receive in the chalice 1s not holy 
but only mere wine, to help them to ſwallow the other ſpe- 
cies with more eaſe. For (as the canon goes on) the blood 
of our Lord is allowed only to the prieſts that celebrate di- 
vine. ſervice in the leffer churches. ! | 
The IIId canon forbids prieſts to rebaptize the children 
that had been baptized by the laity, unleſs there is reaſon to 
doubt, whether the child was baptized or not. 

In that caſe the canon allowed the prieſt to baptize the 
infant, with theſe additional words, “ If thou art not al- 
ready baptized, I baptize thec in the name of the Father.” 
Ke. 

The Xth enjoins the prieſts to inſtruct the people commit- 
ted to their charge in plain intelligible language, without 
making uſe of ſcolaſtic terms and diſtinctions. Then the 
tanon lays down the heads they were to expound upon, 
| and the ſenſe they were to give them. 

In 1287, Peter Quivel, biſhop of Exeter, held a dioceſan 
ſrnod, which enjoined, that care ſhould be taken to inſtruct 
the people concerning the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
They were to be told, that the adoration of the hoſt could 
not be carried too far, ſince they received under the ſpecies 
of bread the ſame body that hung upon the croſs for their 
falvation, and under the ſpecies of wine the blood which was 
ſhed from Chriſt's fide. It ſeems that we may infer from 


hence, that in the church of Exeter, the laity received the 


ſacrament then in both kinds. | 

We meet but with one remarkable council in the reign of 
Edward II. held at London in 1310, where the templars 
were condemned to perpetual impriſonment. 

In 1328, in the reign of Edward III, Mepham, archbi- 
op of Canterbury, held a provincial ſynod at London. By 
the ſynod, Good-Friday, and the conception of the bleſſed 
virgin were made holidays, and all work forbidden; but 
however the country people were allowed to follow their 
buſineſs after divine ſervice. By the ſame ſynod, all monks, 
ermits, and canons regular, were prohibited taking con- 
eſions. A canon made in a former ſynod at Oxford, 
which admitted appeals only after a difinitive ſentence, was 
evoked. | 

In 1332, Mepham held another provincial ſynod at Mag- 
feld, which ſettled all the holidays obſerved in the province 
of Canterbury. Among the feſtivals we find St. George's 
day, and St. Auguſtine's, firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury u. 


| —Sollicitd eos inſtruant ſub panis ſpecie ſimul eis dari corpes & ſangui- 


arm Domini, immò Chriſtum integrum, vivum, & verum, qui totus eſt 1ub 


Perle ſacramenti. Spelman. Conc. tom. II. p. 329. Monſtrous abſurdi- 
ues By this canon it ſhould ſeem, that the innovation of communion in one 


ad, had not yet prevailed in cathedral and conventual churches ; and was 
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Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held at London, in 
1342, a provincial ſynod, the moſt remarkable canons where- 


of are theſe: 


Tbe IV. enjoined the monks, who had any appropriated 
livings, to relieve the poor in proportion to the value of the 
benefice. In caſe of failure, the biſhops were empowered to 
compel them to their duty, by ſequeſtring the profits. 

The IXth was levelled againſt the Mendicant friars, who 
abuſing the confidence of dying perſons, perſuaded them to 
make wills prejudicial to their families. As the ſynod durſt 
not directly attack the friars, who were under the pope's 
protection, thoſe who were prevailed on to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates ſo unreaſonably, were barrcd the benefit of chriſtian 
burial, 

During the reign of Richard II. we find no remarkable 
councils, but thoſe held on occafion of Wickliff and his fol- 
lowers. But as theſe have been mentioned elſewhere, it will 
be needleſs to repeat what has been ſaid . 

Though England was no more concerned than other 
chriſtian ſtates in the ſchiſms that hapencd in the church, I 
do not think it proper wholly to paſs them over in filence. 
This knowledge is not only abſolutely neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe times, but 
it may in ſome meaſure be ſaid, that the beſt part of that 
hiſtory conſiſts of what followed from the ſcandalous ſchiſms. 

From the beginning of the reign of Edward I. to the end 
of the reign of Richard IT. Chriſtendom was divided by two 
ſchiſms. The firſt laſted not long. Clement V. removing the 
papal chair to Avignon, died there in 1314, and was ſucceed- 
ed by John XXII. who kept his refidence at the ſame place. 
This pope's election was after an extraordinary manner. The 


holy fee remaining vacant about two years after the death of 
Clement, becauſe the cardinals could not agree, they met at 


length at Lyons in 1316, in order to chooſe a pope. But 


the ſame diviſions {till reigning among them, they agreed to 


refer the matter to the cardinal of Oſtia, biſhop of Oporto, 
who, without any ſuſpenſe, nominated himſelf, and took the 
name of John XXII. At the ſame time the empire was di- 
vided by a double election, one part of the electors voting 
for Lewis of Bavaria, and the other for Frederic duke of 
Auſtria. John's refuſal to acknowledge Lewis, occaſioned 
a quarrel between them, which continually increaſed till 
1328, when Lewis paſſing into Italy degraded pope John, 
and cauſed Peter de Corbaria, a cordelicr, to be elected, who 
aſſumed the name of Nicholas V. and reſided at Rome. The 
anti-pope being ſupported by the emperor and the general 
of the cordeliers, kept his ground for ſome time. But at 
laſt the emperor being forced to quit Italy, and diffention 
ariſing among the cordeliers, Nicholas having none to defend 
him, was taken and carried to Avignon, where he afked 
John's pardon with a halter about his neck. After his ſub— 
miſſion, he was put into cloſe confinement, where he died 
in a few months. 

The ſecond ſchiſm between Urban VI. and Clement VII. 
was more conſiderable, and of longer continuance. I have 
related the riſe of it in the hiſtory of Richard II. for which 
reaſon J ſhall only ſhew its effects to the end of this century. 

To pope Urban VI. ſucceeded in 1389 Boniface IX. who, 
as well as Clement, pretended to be defirous to put an end to 
the ſchiſm, but nothing was farther from their intentions, 
Clement VII. who died at Avignon, in 1394, had for ſuc- 
ceſſor Benedict XIII. | 

All chriſtendom being tired and offended at the ſchiſm, 
the court of France endeavoured to perſuade the two popes 
to reſign their dignity, that another pope might be canoni- 
cally elected. They both conſented, but broke their word. 
Benedict eſpecially uſed ſo many evaſions, that the king of 
France reſolved to withdraw his kingdom from his obedience, 
For that purpoſe, he gained the cardinals of that party, who 
promiſed to deſert him; but Benedict having notice, fortified 
himſelf in his palace of Avignon, by introducing an Arrogo- 
nian garriſon. He was beſieged by marſhal Boucicaut, but 
ſhortly after that general had orders to raiſe the ſiege. Thus 
by the intreagues of ſome princes of the court of France, the 
ſchiſm ſtill continued, notwithſtanding the king's endeavours 
to cloſe it. | 

Nothing more remains but to give a brief account of ſuch 
ecclefiaſtics as were eminent for their merit and learning, in 
the reigns of the three Edwards and Richard II. 

Robert Kilwarby, a cordelier or minorite, was archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Edward I. and a prelate of 


to be inculcated only upon the illeterate, whoſe ignorance was molt likely to 
make them admit ſo unprimitive a practice. 

m And St. Thomas of Canterbury's, which is placed between Innocents 
and the circumciſion, on December 29, 


With 
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eminent learning for the age he lived in. He wrote ſeveral 
theological tracts, which were in great repute in thoſe days. 
His merit having raiſed him to the dignity of a cardinal, he 
reſigned - his archbiſhopric, and went and lived at Rome, 
where he died. | 


Robert Burnell, biſhop of Bath, was choſen for ſucceſſor 


to Kilwarby ; but the pope, by the plenitude of his apoſto- 
lic power, gave the ſee of Canterbury to John Peckham an 
Engliſh Franciſcan, who was auditor of his chamber. This 
prelate had great conteſts with Edward I. as well on occaſion 
of the canons of his ſynod, before-mentioned, as upon other 
accounts. The quarrel went ſo far, that the king was going 
to baniſh him the realm. He was reckoned very learned, 
particularly in the civil and canon law. There are ſome 
theological - tracts of his, with commentaries upon ſeveral 
books of the ſcripture. | 

Robert Winchelſey, ſucceſſor of Peckham, preferred his 
archbiſhopric to a cardinalate, which the pope would have 
honoured him with. This prelate 1s chiefly praiſed for his 
Charities, He uſed to relieve four thouſand poor people 
twice a week at his houſe, befides maintaining many young 
ſcholars at both the univerſities. Theſe charities gained 
him the affections of the people, who, after his death, flock- 
ed in crowds to his tomb, and paid him the regard of a 
ſaint. Mean while, this archbiſhop, ſo beloved by the peo- 
ple, had great conteſts with Edward I. for being deeply con- 
cerned in the intreagues of the lords, who oppoſed the deſigns 
of the king. The pope, whom Edward knew how to gain 
to his intereſt, cited the archbiſhop to Rome, to juſtify his 
conduct, and laid him under a ſuſpenſion. It was not till 
the reign of Edward II. that he was reſtored, | 

John Britton, biſhop of Hereford, chiefly excelled in the 
knowledge of the common law. He wrote a book much 
eſteemed, de juribus Anglicanis, and died in 1275. 
Joannes Duns Scotus, commonly called, Doctor Subtillis, 
lived in the reign of Edward II. and is too well known to be 
enlarged upon. It ſuffices to obſerve, that he differed in 
many things from the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, and was 


a great champion for the immaculate conception of the bleſ- 


ſed virgin. After being profeſſor in divinity at Oxford and 
Paris, he died at Cologne in the ſame office, in 1309 or 
1310. | 

Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, was eminent for his 
learning and capacity in the adminiſtration of the public affairs, 
and particularly for loyalty to Edward II. his ſovereign, for 
which he loſt his life, as was related in the hiſtory of that 
prince n. 


Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, under Edward III. 


was more famous as a ſtateſman than as an archbiſhop. I 


have related elſewhere his conteſt with Edward III. who ac- 
cuſed him of miſdemeanours. But afterwards, the king com- 


manded his accuſations againſt him to be cancelled, as con- 


taining things neither true nor reaſonable. | 

Thomas Bradwardin, ſucceflor of Stratford, was a great 
philoſopher, and mathematician, and withal a very learned 
divine. He was commonly called the profound doctor, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe days, of giving ſuch titles to 
thoſe that were eminent for their learning. He wrote a book 
againſt the Pelagians, which gained him great reputation, 
entitled, of the cauſe of God. But what rendered him ſtill 
more eſteemed than his learning, was his humility, and his 
zeal to inſtruct the people committed to his care. Before 
his promotion to the archiepiſcopal ſee, he was confeſſor to 
Edward III. and attended that great prince in all his expedi- 
tions. Some have done him the honour to ſay, that the pro- 


With him may be joined Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
founder of Merton college in Oxford, in the year 1267. who died in 1277. 
T. Wikes. | 

* He was inſtalled dean of Litchfield, April 20, 1327, and tranſlated to 
Armagh, 1347. He died 1360. | | 

? The molt noted hiſtorians of the fourteenth century were: | 

Thomas Wikes, His hiſtory begins at the conqueſt, and ends at the 
death of Edward I. 1304. He was canon regular of Olney, near Oxford, 


and writes as clearly and fully (eſpecially in ſome paſſages relating to the ba- 


rous wars) as 10 compendious a chronicle as his is, would allow him to do, 
Dr. Gale has publiſhed this hiſtory in his Hiſt, Angl. vol. II. 


The author of the chronicle, which goes under the name of John Bromp- 


ton, abbot of Joreval or Jorevaulx in Yorkſhire, lived about this time. 
The chronicle begins with the coming of Auſtin, in 588, and ends with the 
death of Richard I. 1198. It is plain from this hiſtory's taking no notice 
of the foundation of that monaſtery, &c. that neither Brompton, nor any 
member of that religions houſe was author of this chronicle, but that it was 
procured by that abbot, and by him beſtowed on his monaſtery, The au- 


greſs of Edward's arms in France, was in great meaſure ont. 
to his prudent counſels. 8 

William Occam, of the order of St. Francis, diſciple of 
Duns Scotus, is famous for being head of the nominaliſt 
againſt the realiſts, of whom his maſter Scotus was chief 
It would be needleſs to explain here, wherein conſiſted the 
difference between theſe two ſects of philoſophers, with 
which God be thanked, the public ſchools are now ſeld 
troubled. 

Richard Fitzralph, archbiſhop of Armagh ®, born At 
Dundalk in Ireland, was a great enemy to the Mendicagt 
friars. Heattacked them vigorouſly in his ſermons preacheq 
at London, wherein he undertook to prove the nine followin 
propoſitions : | : 


om 


I. That with reſpect to the place where confeſſions are to 
be made, the pariſh churches are to be preferred before thoſe 
of the friars. | 9 | 

IT. That pariſhoners ought rather to confeſs to a curate 
than to a friar. | 

III. That notwithſtanding. Jeſus Chriſt was poor whijg 
upon earth, yet he never affected poverty. 

IV. That Chriſt did never beg, nor make profeſſion of v0. 
luntary poverty. 7 4 | 

V. That he never taught people to make profeſſion gc 
beggary. 

VI. That Chriſt held the contrary, namely, that men 
ought not to beg by inclination and choice, but only When 
forced to it by neceſſity. | | | 

VII. That to profeſs beggary is a thing contrary to reli. 
gion and common ſenſe. | | 

VIII. That to be under engagements of voluntary po. 
verty, is not agreeable to the rule of the friars minorites gx | 
cordeliers. 1 

IX. That the bull of Alexander IV. which condeinns the 
libel of the doctors of Paris, cenſures none of theſe eight pro. 
poſitions. | 


Theſe articles, which attacked the mendicant friars in the 
moſt ſenſible part, it being by their voluntary poverty that 


they had gained and preſerved their credit with the people, 


were carried to the pope, who cited the archbiſhop before 
him. He appeared, and courageouſly maintained all his af. 
ſertions. But before the affair was decided, he died ar Avig- 
non 1360. He tranſlated the bible into Engliſh, and wrote 
two treatiſes, one in defence of the pariſh prieſts againſt the 
friars, the other de audientia confeſſionum. | 

John de Treviſa, a Corniſh man, who lived in the reign of 
Edward III. tranſlated the bible, and ſeveral other books 
into Engliſh. He was of the ſame opinion as the archbiſhop 
of Armagh, and maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt ſent apoſtles, 
but never mendicant friars to preach the goſpel. 

Theſe are almoſt all that were eminent for their piety and 
learning during the four laſt reigns, unleſs we reckon among 
the famous and learned men, a company of ſchoolmen, who, 
in my opinion, deſerve not to be placed in that claſs. Some 
add, the founders of colleges and monaſteries, as meriting to 
hold a confiderable rank among the devout. But theſe are 
too ambiguous marks to be relied on. One may Judge by 
this ſmall number of learned perſons, how the ſciences were 
degenerated, fince, among all the above-named, hardly 1s 
there one truly learned. In ſpite of the prejudices of Wick- 
liff's enemies, I ſhall make no ſcruple to except that doctor, 
of whom J have already ſaid enough to excuſe me from add- 
ing any thing farther P. 


thor (who ever he be) is very full in his collections for the Saxon times, but 
takes no notice of the chronological part in the whole hiſtory of the heptar- 
chy. He gives the Saxon laws at large, and tranſlates pretty honeſtly. This 
chronicle is publiſhed among the Decem Scriptores. . 

Ranulph Higden, monk of St. Werburg's in Cheſter, where he died very 
aged in 1377, was a downright plagiary, He falls foul on M illiam of 
Malmſbury in many places. He ſtyles his work, Polychronicon. What he 
collected relating to the times of the Britons and Saxons, has been lately 
publiſhed by Dr. Gale, vol. I. who commends him for preſerving many fe. 
mains out of ancient chronicles, now wholly loſt or miſlaid. 

Matthew, a Benedictine monk of Weſtminſter, ended his hiſtory at the | 
year 1307, though it was afterwards continued by other hands, He 2 
choice collector of the flowers of former hiſtorians, from whence he is ufd. 
ly ſtyled Florilegus. He entirely tranſcribes Matthew Paris, His moſt emi- 
nent continuator was Adam Merimoth, canon regular of St. Paul's, and al 
eminent civilian, who, in his latter days gave himſelf wholly to the reading 
and writing Engliſh hiſtory, He begins his work in 1302, and reaches ts 
I 380, 
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ENGLAND. 


VW 


The Reigns of HENRY IV. and HENRY V. containing the Space of Twenty-two Years 
and ten Months. 7 


13. HENRY IV. ſirnamed of BULLINGBRoKE. 


[1399] ENRY, duke of Lancaſter, firnamed of Bul- 


lingbroke, the place of his birth *, having 


been proclaimed the 3oth of September, aſſumed that very 
day the reins of government. As the parliament then aſſem— 
bled was called in Richard's name, and as their authority 
ceaſed upon his being depoſed, Henry's firſt care was to call 
another. To proceed according to cuſtom, the repreſenta- 
tives muſt have been choſen anew. But Henry did not 
think fit to run the riſk, of having a leſs favourable parlia- 
ment than that which had ſo heartily eſpouſed his cauſe, He 
was contented therefore, with impowering the ſame repreſen- 
tatives, to make, with the houſe of lords, a new parhament 
under his authority. I ſhall not venture to decide, whether 


recedent. Be that as it will, after a few days interruption, 
the ſame parliament met again on the 6th of October, as if 
called by the new king b. | ; 

Mean time Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, conſider- 
ing it would be no leſs dangerous than fruitleſs, at ſuch a 
juncture, to aſſert his juſt right to the crown, retired to his 
lordſhip of Wigmore, near the borders of Wales. The more 
inconteſtable his title was, the more reaſon he had to dread 
the new king's jealouſy. So, giving way to the torrent 
which he could not ſtem, he reſolved to live in retirement, 
without ſhewing the leaſt ambition, or the leaſt uneaſineſs at 
the injuſtice that was done him. He had no other way to ſecure 
his repoſe, and even his life againſt the ſuſpicions of a prince, 
whoſe intereſt it was to deſtroy him. It was but too pro- 
bable, that the new king would embrace the firſt occaſion, 
to free himſelf from the uneafineſs which ſuch a rival could 
create. | 

The parliament being aflembled, Thomas Arundel, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, made a long ſpecch, tending to inſpire 
a high opinion of the advantages procured to the kingdom by 
the late revolution. He enlarged chiefly on the diſorders of 
the late reign, and aſſured that the new ſovereign propoſed 
to govern after a very different manner, and to preſerve to 
all, their rights and liberties. This prelate was baniſhed the 
realm in the late reign, and Roger Walden, who was ap- 
pointed in his room, had hitherto performed the archiepiſco— 
pal functions. But as Arundel was not canonically depoſed, 
the parliament in their firſt ſeſſion, ordered that he ſhould 
reſume his dignity, and the rather as the other had not yet 
obtained the pope's confirmation. The archbiſhop's ſpeech, 
and ſome preliminary formalities, were the only things re- 
markable in the firſt ſeſſion of the new parliament, which 
was adjourned to the 14th of October. The adjournment 
was neceſſary in order to prepare for the coronation, which 
was to be on the 13th. | | 

During this interval, the king filled ſeveral poſts, which 
were vacant, or poſſeſſed by perſons he did not like. Henry 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, and Ralph Nevill, carl of 
Weſtmorland, had ſhewn too great a zeal for the king, by 
joning him at Ravenſpur, preſently after his landing, not to 
have a ſhare in his favours. Henry, willing to ſhew his grati- 
tude, made the firſt high conſtable, and the other, earl 
marſhal e. A few days after, he gave alſo to the earl of 
Northumberland, the Ifle of Man, with the privilege of car- 
rying at the coronation the ſword called Lancaſter, on the 


A toun in Lincolnſhire. ; — 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury aſſerting, that the moment king Rich- 
arl's ceſſion was taken, the parliament would be diſſolved, it was thought 
uccefary to have new writs ready, to ifſue out as ſoon as the ceremony of 
Us reſignation was over. Accordingly freſh writs were iſſued out, dated at 
Veſtminſter, September zo, and made returnable in fix days. 

There was given him by the king, as a badge of that office, a golden 
aff, enamelled with black at both ends; the king's arms at the upper 
end, and his own at the lower. All the marthals before him wore a wooden 


att, Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. p. 115.—He was alſo created earl of Rich- 
mond. Walking. f 


this proceeding was irregular, or authoriſed by any former 


king's left hand d. This was the ſame {word the king wore 
when he landed at Ravenſpur. 

After Henry had requited theſe two lords, whom he con- 
ſidered as moſt attached to his intereſt and perſon, he made 
Thomas of Lancaſter his ſecond ſon high ſteward. It was 
abſolutely necetlary to fill that poſt betore the coronation, 
becauſe to the high ſteward's court all muſt apply who claim 
any ſervice in that ceremony, in order to be maintained in 
their rights. But as the prince was not above ten years old, 
the king gave him for deputy, Thomas Percy, earl of Wor- 
ceſter, brother to the earl of Northumberland. 

On the 13th of October, Edward the Confeſſor's day, 
Henry was crowned with all the uſual formalities, being 
then thirty-three years of age e. He was anointed with a cer- 
tain oil, pretended to be brought by the blefled virgin, to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, whilſt he was in France. The 
vial which held this precious oil, was fallen into the hands 


of a hermit, who preſented it to Henry, duke of Lancaſter, 


grandſon of Henry III. with this prophecy, that the kings 
which ſhould be anointed with that ſacred oil, ſhould be- 
come true champions for the church. The duke.of Lancaſ- 
ter gave it afterwards to the famous prince of Wales, ſon of 
Edward III. who was reſolved to be anointed with it, when 
crowned. After the death of that prince, the vial which was 
of ſtone, having on the top a gold eagle ſet with diamonds, 
was laid up among the jewels, without being minded. 
Richard II. his ſon, finding it, ſome time before his laſt 
voyage into Ireland, defigned to be crowned again, on pur- 
pole to be anointed with this divine oil. But the archbithop 
of Canterbury oppoſed it, by repreſenting, that the union 
of kings ought not to be repeated. At length the vial was 
fallen into Henry's hands f, who, either out of devotion, or 
becauſe it came from the duke of Lancaſter, his grandfather 
by the mother's fide, was pleaſed to be anointed with it at his co- 
ronation. But if we examine the reigns of this prince, and ſeve- 
ral of his ſucceſſors, who were anointed with the ſame oil, we 
ſhall not find that the good hermit's prophecy was accompliſhed. 

I have obſerved, in the reign of Richard II. that when, 
after the depoſing of that prince, Henry claimed the crown, 


he affected to uſe obſcure expreſſions. His aim was to make 


the people believe, there was ſome foundation in the right, 
he pretended to derive from the firſt houſe of Lancaſter, of 


which he was heir by his mother. But this pretext, which 
. might then have ſome effect upon ſuch as voluntarily ſhut 


their eyes, was too groſs to deceive any longer, It was 
therefore neceſſary for the new king, to find ſome plauſible 
title, to juſtity the nation's choice of his perſon. There was 


none more equitable than the ſervice he had juſt done the 


ſtates. But he judged it dangerous to reſt his right upon ſuch 
a foundation. When he was to receive the crown, he very 
willingly owned the parhament's power to confer it upon 
him. But when it was once placed upon his head, he was 
afraid, from that principle 1t would be inferred, that they who 
had given the crown, had power to take it away. He was 
therefore under ſome perplexity. It was requiſite the people 


ſhould be fatisfied, that the parliament could lawfully depoſe 


Richard, and that their authority was ſuperior to the king's. 
On the other hand, it was as neceflary to let them under- 
ſtand, that in placing Henry on the throne, the parliament 


4 He was to hold the iſle of Man by that office. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. 
p. 91, 95.— per ſervitium portandi, diebus coronationis noſtra & hæredum 
noſtroru m, per ſe ipſum aut ſufficientem & honorificum deputatum ſuum, 
illum gladium nudum, quo cincti eramus quando in partibus de Holder- 
neſſe applicuimus, vocatum Lancaſtre Swerde. 

© He lodged the night before in Tower of London, where he made his 
three ſons, with ſeveral of the ſons of the nobility, and others, to the num- 
ber of forty-ſix, knights of the Bath. Comp. Hitt. p. 273. 

f He had it of Richard II. at Cheſter, by the archbiſhop's means. Wal- 
ſing. p. 361. | 
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had not procceded by way of authority, and could not diſ- 
penſe with owning him for King. In a word, they were to 
acknowledge in the parliament an unlimitted power, with re- 
ſpect to Richard's depofing, and to decline that authority in 


the new election. Theſe two things ſeemed irreconcileable. 


But when a man has power on his fide, he does not ſo much 
trouble himſelf about finding good reaſons, as about amuſing 
the public with appearances. Henry, perſuaded that in this 
juncture, no one would have the boldneſs to contradict him, 
reſolved to let his ſubjects know, he did not mean to derive 
his right from their bare conſent. On his very coronation 
day, he publiſhed a proclamation, declaring, that he aſcend- 
ed the throne, firſt, by right of conqueſt : 5 by vir- 
tue of Richard's ceſſion, and deſignation of him for his ſucceſ- 
for : laſtly, as he was the next male heir of the late king s. 
By this means he excluded the only lawful title he had, namely, 
the general conſent of the people, in order to build his 
claim upon three manifeſtly weak foundations. In the firſt 
place, how could he pretend to a right of conqueſt? he enter- 
ed the kingdom but with fourſcore men, who, probably, were 
for the moſt part Engliſh. Beſides his ſucceſs was entirely 
owing to the concurrence of all England, and conſequently 
he could not ſay he had conquered the kingdom. In the 


next place, it was not true that Richard had reſigned the 


crown to him. We have ſeen in the reign of that prince, 
that Henry himſelf, as well as his friends, did not think it 
proper. Richard was only obliged to make an abſolute re- 
ſignation, leſt it ſhould appear too conſtrained, if he did it in 
favour of a prince, to whom he was actually a priſoner. 
Morcover, ſuppofing Richard had appointed Henry for his 
ſucceſſor, how could a king, depoſed for tyranny and inability, 
be allowed a right to chooſe the perſon who ſhould ſucceed him, 
eſpecially as the nomination was contrary to the laws of the 
land? Laſtly, it was ſtill leſs true, that Henry was Richard's 


next heir, unleſs the Salic Law had been revived in England, 


as in France, and the deſcendants of the daughters were de- 
barred the ſucceſſion. It is true, in the third title alledged 
by the king, there was a fort of equivocation capable of de- 
eciving. He was couſin German of the late king, and con- 
ſequently a nearer relation than the earl of March, who was 
one degree farther removed. But it did not follow, that 
he was the next heir, fince, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, 
the branch, and not the degree of relation, was to be re- 
garded. Thus, after the death of Edward III. Richard his 
grandſon ſucceeded him, though he was one degree farther 
removed than his uncles. Again, ſuppoſing this rule had 
not been inviolably obſerved, Henry could not ſay, he was 
the neareſt relation of Richard, He was firſt coufin, but the 
duke of York, who was uncle, had no leſs right than he. 
So, on which fide ſoever Henry's pretended titles were 
viewed, they muſt have appeared ill grounded. The only 
title he could have produced with any colour, was the con- 
ſent of the people. But he would not uſe it for the reaſon 
abovementioned. 

The ſame day the king iſſued out his proclamation, he 
created Henry his eldeſt fon, aged thirteen years, duke of 
Cornwall, prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter. But he 
added not to theſe titles, as ſome affirm ® that of duke of 
Aquitain. | 

The ceremony of the coronation being ended, the parlia- 
nent met the next day, being the fourteenth of October, 
The importance of the acts paſſed in this ſeſſion, obliges me 
to deſcend to particulars, abſolutely neceflary for the ſequel 
of the hiſtory. | 

In the firſt place, was paſſed an act of indemnity, to ſcreen 
thoſe, who, during the late troubles, had taken arms in fa- 
vour of the king, then duke of Lancaſter. This act was ab- 
ſolutely neceflary, ſince the laws condemned, without diſ- 


tinction, thoſe that oppoſed the government eſtabliſhed, 


which was preciſely the caſe of the king's friends, and of the 
king himſelf. | | 

After this act was paſſed, the parliament examined what 
had been done in the late reign, to ſtretch the prerogative 
royal beyond the uſual bounds. They applied themſelves 
chiefly to the proceedings of the parliament, began at Weſt- 


2 This laſt reaſon in the proclamation occaſioned that pun of the earl of 
March, that he was indeed hares malus. : 


bk Rapin is herein miſtaken, tor it appears from Cotton's Abridg. that king 


Henry now enacted, that his eldeſt fon Henry ſhould be called prince of 
Wales, duke of Aquitain, Lancaſter, and Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, 
p. 302. See Walſing. p. 361. 
1 See p. 433, Note ?, of this vol. 

EIn the 25th of Edward III. The offences declared to be treaſon by 
that ſtatute are theſe: „“ Compaſling or imagining the death of the king, the 
queen, or of their eldeſt fon and heir: violating the king's companion, or 
the king's eldeſt daughter. unmarried, or the wife of the king's eldeſt ſon 
and heir : levying war againſt the king in his realm, or being an adherent 
to the king's enemies in his realm, giving them aid or comfort in the realm, 


minſter, in 1397, and continued at Shrewſbury, in 1309 
All the acts, as well with regard to the three lords unjuſt, 
condemned, as to the exorbitant privileges granted to th 
king, were fo manifeſtly deſtructive of the nation's liberti : 
that they were unanimouſly repealed. At the ſame time were 
revived and confirmed, the ſtatutes of the parliament of 
1388, annulled by that of Shrewſbury, It was thought like. 
wiſe abſolutely neceſſary to paſs a particular act againſt the 
pope's bull, ratifying the ſtatutes of Shrewſbury. This by 
whereby Richard II. pretended to give more force to th. 
acts of his parliament, was founded on a principle too OPpo- 
ite to the rights of the people to be ſuffered to ſubſiſt. Por 
the pope's power to confirm acts of parliament could not be 
acknowledged, without aſcribing to him a right of ſoy. 
reignty over England. Wherefore, the parliament declared 
in that act, that the kingdom of England was independent of 
all foreign power, particularly of the court of Rome, and 
that the pope had no right to interpoſe in the civil goverg. 
ment of the realm. | | | 

The Shrewſbury parliament deſigning to extend the rod 
authority as much as poſſible, had fo multiplied the caſes of 
high treaſon *, that none, but ſuch as acknowledged in the 
ſovereign, an unlimited power, could poffibly avoid the ;.. 
nalty of it. To redreſs ſo dangerous a grievance, which 
tended to render the king abſolute maſter of the lives and 
fortunes of his ſubjects, the parliament revived a ſtatute 
made in the reign of Edward III. * and enacted, that nb. 
thing ſhould be adjudged to be treaſon, but what was con. 
tained therein. | 

After the rights and privileges of the people were, by theſe 
acts, reſtored to the ſame ſtate as before the encroachment; 
of Richard, the authors and adviſers of the uſurpations were 
called to an account. When king Richard apprehended the 
duke of Gloceſter, and the carls of Warwick and Arundel 
he was not inveſted with that abſolute-power, fo liberally 
conferred upon him afterwards by the Shrewſbury parliz. 
ment; ſo that he was forced to proceed according to lay, 
in the condemnation of theſe three lords. To that end, he 
ſo ordered it, that John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, his 
halt brother, Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, his nephey, 
Edward Plantagenet, earl of Albemarle, his couſin, ſon of 
the duke of York, John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, ſon of 
the duke of Lancaſter, by his third wife, and the lord Tho- 
mas Spencer, were the accuſers of the three impriſoned lords, 
The earl of Saliſbury !, and the lord Morley ®, were re- 
ported to be the chief contrivers of the plot. After condem- 
nation, Richard diſtributed the eſtates of the three lords 
among the accuſers and evidences. Morcover, he made 
the earl of Albemarle, a duke, and conferred the title of duke 
of Exeter, on the carl of Huntingdon, of duke of Surrey, 
on the earl of Kent, of duke of Somerſet, on the carl of 
Somerſet and of earl of Gloceſter, on Thomas Spencer. 

As 1t was publicly known, that the three lords were un- 
juſtly oppreſſed by the late king, the parliament thought it 
neceflary to puniſh the authors and inſtruments of that vio- 
lence. For that purpoſe, after reverſing the ſentence againſt 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick, as directly contrary to 
the pardon that was granted them, it was reſolved, that the 


es, 


accuſers ſhould be deprived both of their new titles, and the 


eſtates diſtributed among them ®. As to their own lands, it 
was left to the king, either to continue them in poſſeſſion, or 
turn them out as he pleaſed. Henry, willing to ſhew his 
clemency 1n the beginning of his reign, not only left them 
their eſtates, but likewiſe reſtored them to their honours. 
Moreover, he made the duke of Exeter, his brother-in-law?, 
governor of Calais. The earl of Saliſbury, and the lord 
Morley, Richard's deteſted miniſters, and principal autiors 
of the violence practiſed upon the duke of Gloceſter, and 
the other two lords, were releaſed after a ſhort impriſonment, 
though the people loudly called for their death. As the 
friends of thele lords alledged in their excuſe, that Richard 
had uſed compulſion, the parliament took occafion to pals an 
act, declaring, that for the future, compulſion ſhould be no 
legal excuſe to juſtify actions contrary to law. 

This affair being over, the parliament prevailed with the. 


1 , 

or elſewhere : counterfeiting the king's great ſeal, or privy feal, or his me⸗ 
ney, or bringing counterfeit money into the kingdom? killing the chancellol, 
treaſurer, or any of the king's juſtices, in their places, and in the exec. 
on of their office. Petit treaſon, is, when a ſervant killeth his maſter, 07. 
wife her huſband, or when a man ſecular or religious {layeth his Prclate. 
Statutes at large, 25 Edw. III. 

John de Montacute. 

m Thomas lord Morley. | | ETSY 

a With this condition, that they ſhould not be obliged to refund the fen 
of the lands, for the time they had poſſeſſed them. Walling. LS 

o John Holland, who had married his fiſter Elizabeth, ſecond daughte! 
of John of Gaunt, by Blanch d' Artois. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. P. 7*' 
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king to grant a general pardon, in which however were 
excepted, the duke of Gloceſter's murderers, One of the 
villains ? being apprehended and convicted, was hanged at 
London, and his head lent to Calais, to be fixed on one of 
the gates. BY: 

Though the injuſtice done to the earl of March was ma— 
nifeſt, it might in ſome meaſure be coloured, with the pre- 
tence of rewarding Henry for the ſignal ſervice he had done 
the ſtate. If this reward had been limited to his perſon, 

erhaps it would not have ſeemed very ſtrange, that in ſo ex- 
traordinary a cate the laws ſhould be ſuperſeded in favour of 
a prince, who had ſo freely expoſed himſelf for the public. 
But at ſuch junEtures, it is very difficult to keep within the 
bounds of equity. 'The parliament, not content with ad- 
judging to Henry the crown taken from Richard, would 
morcover ſecure it to his poſterity. To that end, an act 


was paſſed, ſettling the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Lancaſter ; 


fr on the perſon of the prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt 
ſon and his heirs, then on his three brothers and their iſſue. 

A very important affair ſtill remained, concerning which 
the king was defirous to have the advice of the parliament 
before they broke up. The commons, not ſatisfied with 
the bare depoſing of Richard, after a very irregular manner, 
would have had him tried in form, and petitioned the kin 
for that purpoſe 4. It was therefore to know how Richard 
was to be diſpoſed of, that the King wanted the advice of the 
two houſes. ' The archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was charg- 
ed with his orders, having exacted an oath of ſecrecy from 
all the members, made the firſt motion. It may well be 
thought that Richard bad not many friends in the houſe, and 
if any diſapproved of the proceedings againſt him, they were 
too much awed to venture to {peak in his behalf. There was 
one however bold enough to ſay publicly, what others only 
thought, namely, Thomas Merks, biſhop of Carlifle, who, 
without regarding the motives which might induce him, as 
well as the reſt of Richard's friends, to keep filence, made a 
long ſpeech, wherein he alledged every thing that could, 
with any plauſibleneſs be ſaid for the king depoſed, and 
againſt the king on the throne. N 

The biſhop undertook to prove three things. “ Firſt, 
that there was no authority which could lawtully depole a 
king of England. Secondly, that the offences Richard was 
accuſed of, deſerved not depoſition, and bchdes were not 
proved. Thirdly, that the crown was unjuſtly adjudged to 
the duke of Lancaſter. 

He enlarged very much on the firſt, ſhewing the great 
difference between the ſeveral kinds of government eſtabliſhed 
in the world. He confeſſed that in ſome, the prince or head 
might be depoſed, becauſe the ſupreme authority was not 
tolely lodged in his perſon, but the people, or nobles, had a 
ſhare. Ot this ſort he reckoned the republics, the ancient 
gorernment of Rome, the empire of Germany, the kingdoms 
of Swedeland and Denmark, the earldom of Flanders, and 
tome other ſtates. But he maintained, it was otherwiſe in 
te governments where the ſupreme authority reſides in the 
invle perſon of the ſovereign. In this claſs, he ranked the 
kingdom of Iſrael, among the ancients, with the three firſt 
empires; and among the moderns, England, France, Spain, 
Scotland, Muſcovy, Turkey, Perſia, and in general all the 
kingdoms of Afia and Africa. With regard to theſe he al- 
ledged, that though the vices of a ſovereign ſhould be not 
only detrimental, but even intolerable to his ſubjects, he could 
not be lawfully depoſed by any means whatever: that force 
could not be uſed, without incurring the crime of rebellion 
and treafon ; and much leſs authority, fince there was not 
in the ſtate any lawful authority, but what was derived 
from him. He produced arguments and precedents from 
the holy ſcriptures and prophane authors, which cannot be 
repeated without being exceſſively tedious.” 

Upon the ſecond article, he boldly aflerted, “ that the 
crimes for which Richard was depoſed, were either falſe or 
aggravated: that indeed, he might be guilty of ſome errors 
or overſights, but his faults could not be ſtiled ryranny : that 
i his failings afforded juſt cauſe to depoſe him, how many 
lovereigns would daily be treated as tyrants, and depoſed by 
their ſubjects? every tax, execution of rebels, in a word, 
hatover was not reliſhed by the people, would furniſh a pre- 
tence to dethrone the moſt lawfull prince.” He paſſed over 
the more ſlightly the proofs of this ſecond head, as the par- 
lament itſelf ſeemed to queſtion the truth of the crimes al- 


A . . . | 
I ged againſt Richard, fince there was no ſtep taken to prove 


them in a legal manner. By the way, it is very likely that 


„ John Hall, He was executed November 28. Cotton's Abridg. 
 Hollingſhead ſays, the common's addreis was to this purpoſe; that ſince 
"12 Richard had refigned, and was law, fully depoſed from his royal dignity, 
„ might have judgment decreed againſt him, p. 512. A 
It a bing is ſubject to the law, with regard to the alienation of the crown 
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for fear of this reproach, the commons wanted to procced in 
form againſt the depoſed king. | 

Upon the third article the biſhop maintained, ** that ever 
ſuppoſing Richard guilty, and granting the nation had au— 
thority to depoſe him, there was not the leaſt colour of jut- 
tice to give the crown to the duke of Lancaſter. That it 
the duke was the true heir of Richard, as he pretended, he 
muſt wait his death before he could inkerit. But that it was 
known to all there was a nearer heir, whoſe father was de- 
clared ſucceflor of Richard by act ot parliament,” As for 
Henry's pretended right from Edmund Crouchback, fon of 
Henry III. the biſhop diſdained to conſider 1 
= he was very certain, that people of ſenſe were 
right, built upon fo ſlender a foundation.” 

After that the orator proceeded to examine the other two 
titles contained in the king's proclamation, namely conqueſt 
and Richard's reſignation. To the firſt he ſaid Ely 'That a 
ſubject could never pretend to a right of conqueſt againſt his 
ſovereign, fince the victory itſelf was high and heinous trea- 
ſon.” As for the refignation, he ſaid, “ it was not only ex- 
torted by force, but ſuppoſing it voluntary, could be of no 
validity : that in Richard's fituation, it was not in his power 
to make a valid act: that beſides, ſince by the laws of the 
land the king could not alienate the crown jewels, much leſs 
ſurely could he give away the crown itſelf 7,” Then he ſpoke 
of the general conſent of the people, though Henry had not 
thought proper to inſiſt upon it, © That the kingdom of Eng- 
land having never been elective, it was ridiculous to aſcribe 
to the people the power of diſpoſing of the crown,”* Laſtly, 
he rephed to the objection, which might be alledged from 
the depoſing of Edward II. © Thar wife men muſt be guided 
by law, and not by examples and precedents. That however, 
the depoſing of Edward II. was no more to be urged, than 
the poiſoning of king John, or the murder of any other 
prince: but even in the depoſing of Edward II. care was taken 
to preſerve the rights of the lawful tucceflor.” 

What the biſhop had hitherto ſaid, might pais for reafons 
to queſtion whether Richard II. could be lawfully depoſed. 
At moſt, it might be conſidered as the private opinion of the 
ſpeaker. But towards the concluſion of his ſpeech, he 
launched out ſtrangely againſt Henry, and exprefled a paſ— 
ſion very injurious to the reaſons he had alledged. He ſaid, 
It was to be feared the people of England would ſoon find 
themſelves in the caſe of Æſop's frogs, boldly adding, as long 
as Richard was alive, the Engliſh could not with juſtice own 
any other ſovereign. In fine, he maintained, that the perſon 


t, athrming, 
aſhamed of a 


whom they called king had committed much more heinous 


crimes, than thoſe for which Richard was depoſed : that he 
had, after his baniſhment, entered the kingdom, contrary to 
his oath, and without being legally recalled : that, not con- 
tent with diſturbing the quiet of the land, by an unjuſt and 
impious inſurrection againſt his ſovercign, he had moreover 
diſpoſſeſſed him: that he had allo demanded judgment a- 
gainſt him, without offering to prove his accuſation, or per— 
mitting the party accuſed to make his defence, contrarv to 
the expreſs laws of the realm.” He concluded with ſaying, 
That it the wrong done Richard was not capable of mov- 
ing the hearts of the Engliſh, at leaſt their common and 
manifeſt danger ought to ſtop the courſe of theſe violent pro- 
ceedings.“ 1 

This ſpeech produced not the effect the ſpeaker expected. 
It was ſo unſeaſonable, that, ſuppoſing the majority had been 
of his mind, it was impoſſible to recede from what had been 
done. But moſt of the members perſiſted in the ſame maxims 
they had followed when Richard was depoſed. Accordingly, 
the biſhop reaped no other fruit from his harangue than to 
be confined in the abbey of St. Albans, from whence, how- 


ever, he was ſhortly after releaſed without farther puniſn- 


ments. | 

The biſhop of Carliſle's opinion being unanimouſly reject- 
ed, the parliament came, with regard to Richard, to a reſo- 
lution ſeemingly ſo extraordinary, that there is ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect that hiſtory is defective in this place. However, 
all the hiſtorians agree, that it was reſolved, Richard ſhould 
be kept in confinement during life, with a princely allowance: 
but in caſe any perſon ſhould attempt his deliverance, Richard 
ſhould be the firſt that ſhould ſuffer death. It this be true, 
it cannot be denied that he was really condemned to die, 
ſince his life was only granted him on a condition not in his 
power. Beſides, ſuch a condition cannot be annexed to the 
ſentence of a criminal, but on ſuppoſition that he is already 
condemned. 


5 He was deprived of his biſhopric, and had the titular ſee of Samos 
conferred on him by the pope. ' Walſin. p. 364. There is a writ for the 
reſtitution of the temporalities of the ſee of Carlitle, to William Styrkland, 0: 
Strickland, his ſucceflor, dated November 1 5, this year, 1399. See Ry- 
mer's Feed, tom, VIII. p. 106. © 
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It is not my buſineſs to determine, how far the authority 
of the parliament may be extended, with reſpect to the king's 
perſon. I ſhall only obſerve, that this is the ſecond inſtance 
of the depofing of a king of England, without hearing his 
defence, or ſo much as obſerving the uſual formalities pre- 
ſcribed by the law, in the trial of the meaneſt ſubject. The 
parliament which depoſed Edward II. was ſatisfied with de- 
creeing, that he ſhould be kept in ſafe cuſtody during life. 
But this parliament, to Richard's depoſing, adds the ſentence 
of death: for no otherwiſe can the condition be confidered, 
upon which his life is granted. Let us farther remark, that 
one of the chief articles of accuſation againſt this prince, was 
his putting to death the duke of Gloceſter his uncle, without 
a previous trial. And yet this ſame parliament condemns 
him unheard, upon his bare confeſſion, when a priſoner ; not, 
that he is guilty of the particular crimes laid to his charge, 
but that he is, in his own opinion, unworthy to wear the 
crown. They are not content with ſtripping him of his 
royalty, but order him to be impriſoned for lite, What do 
I ſay? They really condemn him to die, fince in ſeeming to 
grant him his life, they add a condition, which probably 
mult ſoon make him loſe it. If in peruſing the reign of 
Richard II. one cannot help deteſting the principles of the 
Shrewſbury parliament, which tended to ſubject the lives, 
honours, and fortunes of the nation to the king's will, what 
ought we to think of this? By a contrary exceſs, they put 
the life and honour of the king himſelf in the power of his 
ſubjects, and refuſe the ſovereign a privilege, which every 
Engliſh ſubject has a juſt right to demand. The examples 
theſe two parliaments afford, are a clear evidence, that the 

ungliſh conſtitution can never pretend to that degree of per- 

fection, boaſted by ſome, till the bounds to be preſcribed to 
the prerogative royal, and the privileges of parliament, are 
preciſely determined, | | | 

Whilſt the two houſes acted in common, and with equal 
ardour, for the intereſt of the prince they had placed on the 


throne, the convocation was fitting in St. Paul's. As the 


king rightly judged, that, in order to ſupport himſelf in the 
throne, it was abſolutely neceſſary to make the clergy his 
friends, he ſent the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmor— 


land, to aſſure them of his protection. The earls being ad- 


mitted into the aflembly, ſaid, they were come from the king 
not to demand money, as was cuſtomary in the late reign, but 
to acquaint the clergy of the King's reſolution to maintain 
their privileges and immunities. Adding, they had orders 
to aſſure the convocation, that the king was ready ta concur 
with them, in whatever means ſhould be judged proper to 
extirpate hereſy, and puniſh obſtinate hereticks. They con- 
cluded, with defiring the clergy's prayers for the welfare of 
the king and kingdom. Nothing was more apt to gain the 
hearts of the ecclefiaſtics, than the king's promiſe with re- 
gard to hereſy. The number of the Lollards, which daily 


increaſed, gave the clergy juſt occaſion to fear, that in the 


end a reformation might be ſet on foot, which could not but 
be very detrimental to their temporal intereſts, Accordingly, 
the aſſurances the king gave the convocation were received 
ith great demonſtrations of joy and thankfulneſs. 

Some days after, the parliament, having finiſhed the prin- 
cipal affairs to the King's ſatisfaction, and, in appearance, 
ivith the approbation of the whole kingdom, was diflolved 
according to cuſtom. Prorogations were not then ſo fre— 
quent as fince *. | 

During the whole ſeffion, Henry had little attended to fo- 
rcign affairs. Thoſe at home ſeemed to him of much great- 
er moment, ſince the buſineſs was to ſettle a revolution that 
procured him the crown. As ſoon as he found himſelf free 


trom theſe firſt concerns, he thought of means to juſtity to 


the other ſovereigns the late alterations in England. The 
depoſing of a king being odious in itſelf, and ſeeming to at- 
tect all princes, it was not eaſy to perſuade them, that a na- 
tion, had ſufficient reaſon to uſe ſo violent a remedy, to free 
themſelves from tyranny. Upon that account, Henry diſ- 
patched embaſſadors to all the principal courts of Europe a, 
to endeavour to give a plauſible colour to Richard's depoh- 
tion, and his own promotion. He was chiefly concerned to 
pacity the court of France, as the only one whoſe reſentment 
was dangerous. He was not ignorant, that Charles VI. 
bad formed a deſign to revenge the injury done to his ſfon- 
in-law, and that his diſtemper, into which he was relapſed 
upon hearing the news, had hindered him from inſtantly 


© In this parliament king Henry reſtored the alien priories, that had been 
ſeized by Edward II. Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. p. 101, &c. 
» 'To the pope he ſent John Trevenant, biſhop of Hereford, fir John 


Cheyne, and John Cheyne, eſq; to the kings in Spain, John Trenor, biſhop 


of St. Aſaph, and fir William Parr. To the emperor of Germany, the bi- 
thop of Bangor, &. Walling. p. 362. 
The count de St. Pol, and other great men of that kingdom, ſent him 


breaking the twenty-eight years truce made with England 


Henry choſe for embaſſadors the biſhop of Durham and earl 


of Worceſter *, who had inſtructions to propoſe a Perpetyg) 
Moreover, 


league and alliance between the two crowns. 
to make the alliance the firmer, he ordered them to Prono!. 
a double marriage. The firſt, which he had projected, u.,. 
between Henry his eldeſt fon, and a daughter of the Frege 
king, or of one of his uneles: the ſecond, between his 8 
daughter, and one of the king's ſons, or neareſt relations 
The embaſſadors met with a cold reception in France bur 
as they had orders not to obſtruct their negotiation, by ſang? 
ing on ceremony, they patiently waited till the French ger. 
grown cooler. 5 

As for the other courts of Europe, Henry had no occzs, 
to proceed ſo cautiouſly, The emperor Wenceſlaus, ws 
was ſtill alive, was a prince grown ſtupid with drinking or 
withal, like the reſt of the German princes, regardless 5 
what paſſed in England. As for the kings of Caſtile and 
Portugal, they were rather gainers than loſers by a revolution 
that advanced their brother-in-law to the throne. So, the, 
readily approved, or at leaſt ſcemed to approve it. 

But another affair of more importance created the gen 
king great uneaſineſs. Guienne was going to revolt, 1. 
ready the Gaſcons publicly talked of putting themſelves un. 
der the dominion of France. It was the city of Bourdeaux 
Richard's birth-place, that ſtirred up the whole Province. 
prompted by her affection for that unhappy prince, u hole 
misfortune ſhe lamented. On the other hand, the court of 
France, watchful to improve theſe diſpoſitions, had ſent the 


duke of Bourbon into Guienne, to inflame the diſcontents.“ 


The famous Robert Knolles, governor of that Province 
who was no leſs commendable for his prudence, than valor: 
could hardly curb the rebellious ſpirit of the Gaſcons. Nan. 
perhaps he would never have accompliſhed it, had he not 
been timely affiſted by the earl of Worceſter?, who being 
in embaſſy at Paris, haſtened to Bourdeaux. The moderg. 
tion and prudent conduct of theſe two lords effected what 
could ſcarce have been executed by force, and at length they 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the commotions appealed. 
Henry had moreover upon his hands another affair, which 
gave him no leſs diſturbance. As he was ſenſible that amid 
all the acclamations he was flattered with, it could not he 
but that the late revolution had bred many mal-contents, it 
was his intereſt to keep peace with his neighbours. Ac- 
cordingly this was his purpoſe, leſt a foreign war employ- 


ing his forces abroad, he ſhould be unprovided in caſc of | 


any ſudden inſurrection. Beſides, a war would have obliged 
him to demand ſupplies of the parliament, which he was 
willing to avoid till his dominion was more firmly eſta— 
bliſhed. Theſe conſiderations made him extremely uneaſy 
to hear that the Scots had broke the truce, and taken Werk 
caſtle *. He thought beſt, however, to take no notice of 
the inſult till it was more in his power. to revenge it, But 
leaſt this diſſimulation ſhould encourage the king of Scotland, 


he ſent embaſſadors to demand ſatisfaction for the outrage, 


However, as the Scots complained likewiſe of fome breach 
on the part of the Engliſh, he uſed that pretence to demand 
a confirmation of the truce, by a mutual - reparation of the 
damages the two nations had done each other. When Ro- 
bert broke the truce, he imagined France would have taken 
his part, and that the depoſing of Richard would rate com- 


' motions in England, which he deſigned to improve. But 


finding France remained quiet, and England undiſturbed, he 


did not think fit to puſh his enterpriſe tarther. So, without 
much ſolicitation, he agreed to put his affairs with Heniy | 


in negotiation. 

Things being thus in a fair way abroad, Henry chicky 
applied himſelf to what might contribute to ſupport him on 
the throne. Two things were abſolutely neceffary for that 
purpoſe. Firſt, to preſerve the affection the people had hi- 
therto expreſſed for him. Secondly, to guard Richard 10 


ſtrictly, that it ſhould be impoſſible for him to make his ci. | 


cape. As to the firſt, he affected to make himſelf popular, 
by ſhewing, upon all occaſions, a deteſtation of his prede- 


ceſſor's tyrannical government, and a greater concern 10! the | 


people's intereſt than for his own. To that end, he ordere 
all the ſubſcribed blanks extorted by Richard from the ine 
bitants of London, and the ſeventeen condemned counties, 


to be brought into chancery, and publicly burnt. Theſe 


blank bonds, which were called ragmans, had been filled 


very abuſive letters of defiance, as the reader may ſee in Monſtrelet, beginning 
of vol. I. 8 1 | E 
* Walter Skirlowe, and Thomas Pgycy. . 
Y Froiffart ſays, he was immediately ſent from England, 1. 4+ Ce 8 I 
2. They not only took it, but allo razed it to the ground. Sar 10 
Gray, the governor was then at the parliament, Walling: 


This 


ore. 
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got only with the ſums, Richard was pleaſed to exact from 
the ſubſcribers, but moreover with an engagement to ob- 
ſerve, under certain penalties, the ſtatutes of Shrewſbury and 
all the conſequent acts. In burning theſe bonds, Henry's 
intent was to infinuate to the people, that he deſigned not to 
make an advantage of theſe extorted engagements, much leſs 
to practiſe the like methods himſelf to fill his coffers. | 

As for the depoſed king, he did not think proper to keep 
him any longer in the Tower of London, for fear he ſhould 
move the compaſſion of the citizens, but ordered him to be 
conducted to the caſtle of Leeds in the county of Kent. 
Some time after, fearing ſtill that Richard's neighbourhood 
to London would give too frequent occaſion to talk of him, 
he cauſed him to be removed to Pomiret caſtle in the 
north. 

This year in November, John the Valiant, duke of Bre- 
tagne, departed this life in his capital city. His firſt wife 
was daughter of Edward III. by whom he had no iſſue. By 
his ſecond, Joan of Navarre, he left two ſons, of whom 
John the eldeſt ſucceeded him, under the guardianſhip of the 
duke of Burgandy, and Oliver de Cliffon *. | 

In this manner paſſed the three firſt months of Henry's 
reign, in a deceitful calm followed by violent ftorms. It was 
neceflary to enlarge a little on the firſt events of this reign, 
hecauſe they ſerve for foundation to all the reſt. 

' [1400] The year 1400 began with a conſpiracy againſt 
the king, from which he was, as it were, miraculouſly deli- 
rered, Hiſtorians differ concerning the firſt author of the 
plot, commonly aſcribed to the abbot of Weſtminiter. How- 
erer, it is more likely, the abbot was only the agent of the 
lords conſpirators, and lent them his houſe for their meetings. 
Perhaps he was employed to ſound the inclinations of feveral 
perſons, according to the direction of men more powerful 
than he. However this be, it is agreed, that in his houſe 
the plot was formed, into which came as heads the late 
dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter; the late carls of 
Gloceſter and Saliſbury ; the biſhop of Carliſle, and fir 
Thomas Blunt. All theſe lords had been in great favour 
with Richard II. and were the ſame perſons to whom the 
king had left their honours and eſtates, taken from them by 
the parliamentb. Among theſe conſpirators, John Holland 


duke of Exeter was his brother-in-law, and Edward de 


Langley, duke of Albemarle, his firſt couſin. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ties, and the favours they had all received 
from the king, they reſolved to aflaftinate him, and reſtore 
Richard to the throne. The affection ſhewn them by that 
unfortunate prince, the defire of revenging their late dil- 
grace, of which they looked upon the King as the principal 
author, and perhaps the fear that the pardon granted them 
was not fincere, concurred to inſpire them with this furious 
reſolution. They had drawn into the plot one Maudlin, a 
domeſtic of Richard's*, who reſembled his maſter ſo per- 
fectly, that many were deceived. The reſult of their de- 
bates was, that the duke of Exeter and John Montacute 
earl of Saliſbury, ſhould pretend to challenge one another at 
a tournament to be held at Oxford, and defire the king to 
honour it with his preſence ; and whilſt he ſhould be intent 
upon the fight, an opportunity ſhould be taken to murder 
him. To the end each might know what part he was to 
act in the tragedy, they carefully ſet down all the particu- 
lars m writing. Then they tranſcribed fix copies under their 
hands and ſeals, of which each of the principal parties took 
one. Purſuant to this ſcheme, the duke of Exeter waited 
upon the king at Windſor, and invited him, as was agreed. 
The king not miſtruſting a brother-in-law to whom he had 


juſt given ſuch fignal marks of his favour, promiſed to be at 


Oxford on the day appointed. Thus the conſpirators, 
pleaſed with the firſt ſucceſs of their enterpriſe, went and 
prepared to put it in execution. 

Under colour of the pomp and magnificence uſual upon 
luch occaſions, the lords conſpirators came to Oxford with 
a numerous train of armed domeſtics, and many other atten- 
dants, who pretended to come only out of curiofity. The 
duke of Albemarle was the only perſon wanting at the ren- 
dezvous. He had a mind firſt to viſit his father the duke of 
York, then at his ſeat at Langley 4, not to communicate the 
plot, but upon ſome other buſineſs. W hilſt they were at 
dinner, the duke of Vork ſeeing a paper in his ſon's boſom, 
alked him what it was. The ſon confounded at the unex- 
pected queſtion, replied, but with a viſible concern, that 


* This year alſo, on October 3, died Eleanor de Bohun, relict of Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, and was buried at Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, where her tomb is {till to be ſeen. Their only fon, Humphrey, died 
ot the plague in Ireland. Walſing. : 

Their new titles of duke, marquis, and earl, were taken away, with all 

e lands, caſtles, and manors belonging to the condemned lords, of whom 
they were the accuſers, 


tom, VIII. p. 123, &c. 
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the paper contained nothing of moment. But, whether the 
old duke had received ſome dark intimations of the plot, 
or his ſon's confuſion inſpired him with curiofity, he ſnatched 
it out of his boſom. The paper was one of the fix copies 
ſigned by the conſpirators. His ſurpriſe was extreme, at 
ſeeing all the particulars of the plot. He reproached his fon 
the more juſtly, as befides the blackneſs of the crime, he had 
ſcrupled to expoſe his own father's lite, who was bound 
tor his allegiance. But his reproaches being uncapable of 
remedying the evil, he reſolved to prevent it, by acquainting 
the king with what was to come to his knowledge. To that 
end he ordered his horſes to be ſaddled immediately, in order 
to go himſelf to Windſor, and carry the paper to the king. 
The young duke ſeeing himſelf infallibly ruined, if the king; 
was intorined of the conſpiracy by any but himſelf, refolved 
to be beſtore hand with his father. As he was better able 
than the old duke to take the journey, he rid another way, 
and came full ſpeed ro Windſor. Upon his arrival he caſt 
himſelt at the King's feet ©, and diſcovered the whole plot. 
Henry was fo far from imagining, that the duke of Exeter, 
and the reſt of the conſpirators, had plotted againſt his life, 
that he believed at firſt, the duke of Albemarle had invented 
the accuiation, on purpoſe to ruin them. He told him, it 
the thing was true, he would pardon him upon his repen— 
tance, but if it was a malicious accutation, he ſhould find no 
tavour. The duke of York arriving ſoon after, put him out 
of all doubt, by delivering him the paper taken from his ſon. 
After fo convincing a proof the king no longer queſtioned 
the truth, broke off his journey to Oxford, where he was to 
be the next day. However, he reſolved to ſtay at Windſor, 
to fee what courſe the conſpirators would take, when they 
ſaw themlelves diſappointed. | 

Mean while, the lords were extremely uneaſy at Oxford, 
becauſe the duke of Albemarle was not yet arrived. They 
had already ſent to his houſe to know the reafon of his delay, 
and were told that he was ſet out for Oxford, but by the 
way of Langley, to viſit his father. The viſit giving them 
ſome ſuſpicion, their trouble increaſed, upon hearing that 
the king deſigned not to come to Oxford, and had ſeen the 
dukes of York and Albemarle. Then, no longer doubting 
that they were diſcovered, they reſolved to accompliſh by 
force, what they could not effect by other means. Ac- 
cordingly they drefled up Maudlin in royal robes, and gave 
out he was Richard, who having eſcaped out of priſon, was 
come to implore the aſſiſtance of his good ſubjects f. 

The readineſs wherewith people lifted under the banner of 
the pretended king, plainly ſhewed, that all had not approved 
the depoſing of Richard, though the parliament acted in the 
name of the whole nation. Wheretore, there is nothing 
more liable to miitake, than judging of the ſentiments of the 
people, by thoſe of their repreſentatives. The reaſon is, be— 
cauſe the repreſentatives debating upon matters without in- 
ſtructions from their conſtituents, their refolves can be con- 
ſidered but as private opinions, though they are of force to 
bind the people. Hence it is, that the people ſometimes 
appeal to arms from the deciſions of parliament, when thought 
too prejudicial to the nation. Of this we have many in- 
ſtances, but particularly in the reign of Henry IV. Though 
Richard was depoſed by the parliament, it appeared upon 
ſeveral occaſions, that the people ſubmitted to the ſentence, 
purely by conſtraint, ſince, not only at the time we are ſpeak- 
ing of, but, upon other occaſions, they were always ready 
to run after any counterfeit Richard that was preſented 
them. ES, 

In a very ſhort time, the lords conſpirators ſaw themſelves 
at the head of ſo formidable an army, that they thought 
themſelves able to ſeize the king at Windſor. It is ſaid, that 
in two or three days, their army. conſiſted of forty thouſand 
men. With theſe numerous troops, they began their march 
to Windſor, which lies but thirty miles from Oxford, and 
arrived at break of day, in great expectation of ſurpriſing 
the king. And indeed, Henry not imagining they could 
poſſibly be ſo ſoon in condition to execute ſuch an enterpriſe, 
ſtaid at Windſor till that very night, and was gone but a 
few hours before their arrival, His retreat blaſting their 
deſign, they were in great perplexity. Some were for march- 
ing directly to London, before the king had time to ſecure 
the city. Others affirmed, their buſineſs was to go to Pom- 
fret, and ſet Richard at their head. This diverſity of 
opinion made them loſe in debates, the time they ſhould have 


< Aprieſt, and one of his chaplains, 

4 In Hertfordſhire. ö : 

© He pretended very earneſt buſineſs with the king, 
the gates to be locked, took the keys along with him. 


and having cauſed 
Compl. Hiit. p. 


8. | | 
75 They alſo ſent to the king of France for aſſiſtance. See Rymer - F d. 
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ſpent in action. So the king had leiſure to provide for his 
defence, and aſſemble an army of twenty thouſand men. As 
he did not queſtion but the mal-contents would take the 
road to London, he went and expected them on Hounſlow 
heath, in hopes his army would daily increaſe. However, 
he was reſolved, though much inferior, to hazard a battle. 
This reſolution inſpired his troops with $7 and made 
them imagine, the mal-contents were not ſo formidable as 
reported. It was likewiſe the cauſe, that many, ſeeing the 
king march unconcerned towards his enemies, came and join- 
ed him, in order to ſhew their diligence, which doubtleſs 
they would not have done, had he ſhewn the leaſt figns of 
fear or diffidence. At ſuch junctures, the majority of the 
people, without confidering right or juſtice, generally declare 
for the fide that is moſt like to ſucceed. 

Mean while, the eonſpirators ſeeing the king able to with- 
ſand them, durſt not cope with him. Whether it proceeded 
from their little capacity, or from a fear of being deſerted by 
their army, they only thought of avoiding a battle. Inſtead 
of marching to London to meet the king, they took the 
road to Reading, and encamped near Colebrook, where the 
young queen Iſabella refideds. Here they reſolved to put 
an end to Maudlin's acting the part he had hitherto played, 
thinking it more proper to ſpread a report, that Richard was 
in Yorkſhire, at the head of a hundred thouſand men. Their 
deſign was not only to avoid the king, but in all appearance, 
to approach Wales, from whence they expected aſſiſtance, as 
Richard was well beloved in that country, Be that as it will, 
encamping near Cirenceſter h, the generals took up their 
quarters in the town, whilſt the army lay without. The duke 
of Surrey, and the earl of Saliſbury lodged at one inn, and the 
duke of Exeter, and the earl of Gloceſter at another. Their little 
experience cauſing them to neglect to ſet guards at the gates, 
the mayor of the town, a man of ſenſe and courage, took ad- 
vantage of their negligence, to do the king a ſignal ſervice. 
He privately aſſembled in the night, four hundred townſmen, 
and ordering the gates to be ſhut, divided his followers into 
two companies, and attacked at once the two inns where the 
four generals were lodged. Though the lords had only their 
domeſtics with them, they defended themſelves the beſt 
part of the night. During the conflict, one of their people 
bethought himſelf of ſetting fire to a neighbouring houſe, 
imagining the townſmen would run to extinguiſh the flames, 
and give the lords opportunity to eſcape. But the ſtratagem 
had a quite contrary effect. The townſmen, ſtill more incenſ- 
ed by that action, redoubled their efforts, and at length broke 
open the inn, defended by the duke of Surrey, and the earl 
of Saliſbury '. The two lords being much wounded, were by 
the mayor's order, immediately beheaded. On the other 
hand, the duke of Exeter ł, and the earl of Gloceſter, per- 
eciving they were no longer able to reſiſt with ſo few atten- 
dants, made their eſcape over the houſes, and got out of the 
town by the help of fome of the inhabitants. They intend- 
ed to march thearmy into the town, but upon coming to the 
camp found it deſerted. The report the ſoldiers had heard, 


and the fire they had ſeen in the town, making them believe 


the king's army was there, they had all taken to ſudden flight, 
ſeized with a panic, which made them ſee danger where 
there was really none. So the two lords, perceiving it out 
of their power to execute their defign, parted, the better to 
make their eſcape. But they had the misfortune to be 
taken !, and ſhortly after loſt their heads on the ſcaffold. 
Maudlin was alſo apprehended em, as he was flying into Scot- 
land, and condemned to be hanged. The abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, likewiſe withdrawing, was ſeized with ſo violent a 
iright, that he fell into a fit of the apoplexy, and died. As 
tor the biſhop of Carliſle, he was alſo taken, and ſentenced to 
death. But though, out of regard to his character, the king 


According to Walſingham, the conſpirators (headed by the earls of 
Kent and Saliſbury) came to Windfor the ſame night the king was retired 
from thence to London; and being diſappointed in their deſign of ſeizing 
him, they paid a viſit to queen Iſabella, at Sunning, and from thence went 


to Wallingtord, Abingdon, and Cirenceſter, in their way to Pomfret, where 


they intended to go, and releaſe the late king Richard. Walſing. p. 362, 363. 

n And not Chicheſter, as ſome have affirmed, Act. Pub. tom. VII p. 
89. Rapin. 

This lord was a great favourer of the Lollards. Walſing. 

* Walſingham affirms, he ſtaid all the while in London, to wait for the 
iſue of his accomplice's enterpriſe, p. 363. 

John de Holland, duke of Exeter, attempted more than once to eſcape 
out of England, but was always blown back by contrary winds. He was at 
laſt taken in Eſſex, and carried priſoner firſt to Chelmsford, and afterwards 
to Pleſhey caſtle; the very place, from whence by his counſel and con- 
trivance, the duke of Gloceſter was enticed away, in order to be ſent to 
Calais, as is related above. In this town of Pleſhey, the ſaid duke of Exeter 
was beheaded on Jan. 15.— Thomas le Spencer, eatl of Gloceſter, was taken 
at Briſtol, and: beheaded there. Walſing. 

n He, and William Ferby, were apprehended in their flight to Scot- 
land, _— brought ta the Tower of London, were hanged and quar- 
tered. Ibid, 


pardoned him, he was not in a condition to enjoy the benefit 

when the news was brought him. The terror of his puniſh. 
ment made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that it occaſioned 
= death, when mercy was influencing the king to ſpare his 
life. | | 

In all likelihood, the ill ſucceſs of the enterpriſe haſtened 
Richard's end. There is ſome diverſity among the hiſto. 
rians concerning the manner of his death, though all agree 
it was unnatural. Some affirm, he was ſtarved to death. 
Others, pretending to be better informed, relate his death 
with theſe circumſtances. After the troubles were appeaſcd 
by the death of the principal conſpirators, fir Pyers Ext, 
came to Pomfret, with eight attendants. On the day of 
his arrival, Richard perceived at dinner, that the victuals 
were not taſted as uſual. He aſked the reaſon of the taſte; 
and upon his telling him that Exton had brought an order 
forth from the king, took up a carved knife, and ſtruck hin 
on the face, Exton coming in, with his eight attendants 
at the noiſe, Richard found he was a loſt man, and reſolving 
to ſell his life dearly, wrung a pole ax out of one of their 
hands, and defended himſelf fo bravely, that he flew four gf 
them. But at length, ſtanding accidentally near Exton, whg 
was got upon a chair, the villain diſcharged ſuch a blow on 
his head, as laid him dead at his feet'. 

Thus died this unfortunate prince, thirty three years old 
of which he had reigned twenty two. A melancholy re- 
ward for the many fignal ſervices his father had done Eng. 
land! he was carried to London in a coffin, with his face 
uncovered, to be ſeen of all perſons. His funeral was ſolem. 
nized at St. Paul's, the king himſelf being preſent. After 
that, he was carried to Langley abbey, and buried 4 without 
any ceremony. Henry V. ordered his body to be removed 
to Weſtminſter abby, and laid among his anceftors ©, 
Though it was reported all over the kingdom, that he was 
murdered, no enquiry was made. This neglect confirmed 
the people in their belief; that the king was not innocent. 
Indeed, it Richard had died a natural death, it would haye 
been neceſſary to undeceive the public. But if his life was 
taken away by violence, it was difficult to do it without the 
king's knowledge“. 

Though Richard was not beloved whilft he fat on the 
throne, his misfortunes failed not to raiſe the compaſſion of 
the very people that were ſo ready to deſert him. Ir is pecu- 
liar to misfortunes, eſpecially to thoſe of princes, generally 
to turn hatred into pity. Of this we ſhall ſee in the courſe of 
the preſent reign ſeveral inſtances. 

The Engliſh authors pretend, that Charles VI. made great 
preparations to reſtore Richard to the throne. But the hif- 
tory of France, mentions no ſuch thing. It is true, there 
are in the collection of the public acts ſeveral of Henry's 
orders relating to the preparations in France, to invade Eng— 
land ! but that might be an effect of Henry's policy, to ſhow 
the neceſſity of Richard's death. And indeed the truce of 
twenty eight years between the two crowns, was confirmed 
in May, this very year, and all the pretended motions of 
France, ended only in a negotiation, to draw from England 
queen Iſabella, with whom Richard had not conſummated 
his marriage. It was not without reaſon, that Henry en- 
deavoured to preſerve the truce with France. He had a 
quarrel with the king of Scotland, which would not ſuffer 
him to carry his forces out of the kingdom. The occaſion 
of the rupture between the two princes was this : 

Robert Stuart, king of Scotland, the third of that name, 
was defirous to marry prince David, his eldeft fon, tv 2 
daughter of George Dunbar, carl of March. The carl 


thinking himſelf honoured by the alliance, joyfully received 


the propoſal, and even paid before hand part of the portion. 
However, ſhortly after, by intrigues foreign to our purpolé, 


Called by Rapin, fir Thomas Pyers, but he is not ſo named, as far 
as can be found, by any other writer. | 

o This is Fabian's account. Walfingham ſays, he faſted himſelf to 
death for grief, at the miſcarriage of the plot, and died on Feb. 14. b. 303. 
Stow ſays, he was kept fifteen days together in hunger, thirſt, and cold, till 
he died, p. 325. Polidore Virgil ſays, he was not ſuffered to touch or taſte 
the victuals which lay before him. Hector Boethius, will have it, that Ri- 
chard fled in diſguiſe into Scotland, where giving himſelf up wholly to COM 
templation, he lived, died, and was buried at Sterling. Perhaps this was 
true of ſome counterfeit Richard. TT , 

? The beautiful picture of a king ſighing, crowned in a char of ſtate, 4 
the upper end of the choir in St. Ss Weſtminſter, is ſaid to be his. 
Speed, p. 615. ; od 

4 In the church of the Friars Preachers, at King's Langley, in Herttot 
ſhire. Walſing. | . x af 

Henry V. erected for him and his firſt queen, Anne, a glor1015 Ed. 
grey marble, on the ſouth ſide of the chapel of the kings, at the head 0 _ 
ward III. upon which lie their portraitures of guilt copper, with a p&p 
rous epitaph in Latin. 5 7 D 

Sir Pyers Exton, inſtead of being rewarded for this piece of ſerv 


ice, was 
1 . ; 15 
quite put out of favour, and forced to fly to avoid the puniſhment he deler 
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prince David married a daughter of Archibald, earl of Doug- 
laſs. Dunbar was extremely mortified at the affront, to 
which the king added another cauſe of diſcontent, by refuſing, 
or delaying to repay the money he had received. The defire 
of being revenged, and making the king ſenfible that he de- 
ſerved a better treatment, inſpired the earl with a reſolution 
to throw himſelf into the arms of the king of England, and 
do his enemies all poſſible miſchief. To that end, he im- 

arted his deſign to the earl of Northumberland, governor 
of the northern counties, who preſently after ſent him a ſafe- 
conduct from the king his maſter. Upon receiving this aſ- 
ſurance, he repaired to Henry, and had ſeveral conferences 
with himt. The king of Scotland being ſenſible, that the 
earl of March was contriving ſome plot againſt him in Eng- 


land, ſent embaſſadors to Henry, to demand the fugitive, and 


upon his refuſal, proclaimed war againſt him. 

Henry not thinking fit to expect his enemy in England, 
prepared to carry the war into Scotland. As ſoon as his army 
was ready to march, he came to Newcaſtle, and ſent Ro- 
bert a ſummons to appear in perſon, and do homage for the 
kingdom of Scotland. In the ſummons, he revived the pre- 
tenfions of Edward I. to the ſovereignty of that kingdom, 
from the time of Locrinus, ſon of Brutus, firſt pretended 
king of the whole ifland of Albion. Upon Robert's retuſal, 
to do any ſuch homage, Henry entered Scotland, and made 
ſome progreſs. Towards the end of September, he beſieged 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, defended by prince David, and the 
earl of Douglaſs, his brother-in-law, But the ſeaſon being 


too far advanced to continue the ſiege, he ſuddenly raiſed it, 


and retired into his own dominions. As ſoon as he was gone, 
the Scots, under the conduct of fir Patrick Hepburn and fir 
Thomas Haliburton, made an inroad into England, and 
cruelly revenged the ravages committed by the Engliſh in 
Scotland. But in their return, they were met by the carl of 
Northumberland, who defeated and ſtripped them of their 
booty. Hepburn, one of the Scotch generals, was flain in 
the action nu. This victory procured between the two nations 
a fix weeks truce, which was afterwards prolonged, by rea- 


ſon o the poſture of Henry's affair's. Hardly had he begun 


the var with Scotland, when he received certain advice, that 
the Welſh were about to revolt, and intended to raiſe com- 
motions in their country, which could not but be attended 
witk fatal cop ſequences. This was the reaſon, that not- 
withſtanding his ſucceſs againſt the Scots, he would not im- 
proze his advantages, for fear of exaſperating them too 
much. Buchanan himſelf gives this teſtimony, aſcribing to 
his cenerofity what was entirely owing to his policy, for the 
motians of the Welſh had rendered a peace with Scotland 
abſolutely neceſſary. | 

The Welſh, who, fince the reign of Edward I. were ſub— 
je&, or rather united to England, believed they could in the 
preſent juncture, recover their. former ſtate. Owen Glen- 
dour or Glendourdy, as he is called in the Collection of the 
Public Acts , was the perſon that inſpired them with the 
deſign, This man, though a private gentleman only, had 
all the qualities proper for ſuch an undertaking, if forces ſo 
little conſiderable as thoſe of the Welſh could have promiſed 
him a happy ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs, he ſo managed the pro- 
jet, that for ſeveral years he freed his countrymen from the 
ſervitude, wherein they thought themſelves kept by the Eng- 
liſh. A law ſuit he had loſt at London with the lord Grey 
of Luthin, his neighbour, was the firſt occaſion of the diſ- 
guſt he conceived againſt the whole Engliſh nation *. The 
conſpiracy breaking out in England at that very time, Glen- 
dour, not doubting it would cauſe great diſturbances, thought 
it a favourable juncture, to deliver his country from the 
Engliſh dominion. He privately ſounded the Welſhmen, and 
finding them very inclinable to receive his impreſſions, he 
cafily perſuaded them to reſolve to throw off the Engliſh yoke. 
He would have immediately diſcovered his deſigns, if the ill 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh conſpiracy had not reſtrained him. 
The moment he ſaw the king engaged in the war with Scot- 
land, he prepared to execute his project, and ſo ordered it, 
that the Welſh unanimouſly ronouncing their allegiance to 
the crown of England, acknowledged him for ſovereign. 
rom thenceforward he always ſtiled himſelf prince of Wales, 
as appears in ſeveral acts. 

His firſt exploit was againſt the lord Grey, his adverſary, 
whom he took priſoner in a battle, and then made him mar- 


He did homage at Newcaſtle, July 25. Rymer's Feed, tom, VIII. p. 


I 


* The Engliſh did likewiſe the Scots much damage in the iſles of Orkney, 
and took the greateſt part of their fleet, which they had ſent out under the 
command of fir Roger Logan, to ſurpriſe the Engliſh fiſhermen. Walſing. 

Ae is ſometimes called Glyndordy. Rymer's Feed. tom VIII. p, 163; 
but generally Glendourdy, p. 182, 225, &c. 
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ry his daughter, without giving him his libefty, contrary to 


his word, | 
— Emboldened with this firſt ſucceſs, he made an incurſion 
into Herefordſhire, Edward Mortimer earl of March, who 
was retired to his lordſhip of Wigmore, finding the kin 
was employed in Scotland, thought to do him a ſignal ſer- 
vice, by drawing together the gentry of the country, in or- 
der to ſtop the progreſs of the rebel. But he had the misfor- 
tune to be taken priſoner in a battle, and though he offered 
a large ranſom, could not obtain his liberty. Glendour 
imagined, a priſoner of that conſequence might be of uſe 
hereafter, or at leaſt that the king would ſpare nothing for 
his deliverance, and therefore it would be more advantageous 
to treat with the King, than with the priſoner himſelf. 


But he was miſtaken in his conjecture. Henry was too well 
pleaſed with ſceing the earl of March a j 


| : Yrifoner and unable 
to hurt him, to contribute towards his releaſe. Glendour, 
however, {till kept his priſoner, in expectation that by his 
means he ſhould one day give the king ſome diſturbance. as 
it actually happened. The carl was not afterwards ſorry for 
being in the hands of the Welſh, Henry's jealouſy of every 
thing relating to his crown, and his ſeverity to thoſe that 
would diſpute it with him, made the captive carl ſenſible, 
that his life was ſafer in priſon than at his own houſe. Mean 
while, the king being employed in a Scotch war, Glendour 
had ſufficient time to ravage the country on the welt of the 
Severn, and carry away a great booty. 

About the end of the year, Manucl Palzologus, empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople, arrived in England, to defire aſſiſtance 
againſt Bajazet emperor of the Turks. The king received 
and preſented him honourably, but as for aſſiſtance put him 
oft till his own affairs were better ſettled. The emperor 
went from England into France, from whence he departed 
not till two years after, upon news that Bajazet his enemy 
was vanquiſhed and taken priſoner by Tamcrlane. 

[1401] On the 20th of January 1401, Henry aſſembled a 
parhament, which pafled ſeveral acts with relation to the 
church. The firſt confirmed the ſtatutes made in the reigns 
of Edward III. and Richard II. againſt ſuch as ſolicited for 
papal proviſions, or carried to the eccleſiaſtical courts cauſes 
belonging to the cognizance of the judges of the realm. This 
was the old ſubject of quarrel with the court of Rome. 
Whatever rigour was uſed to ſtop the courſe of theſe abuſes, 
it was not poſſible, becauſe it was the intereſt of too many 
to countenance the pretended prerogatives of the pope. 
But however this parliament, conſidering the pope till con- 
tinued to engroſs the collations of all the church preferments 
of the kingdom, and that the ecclefiaſtical courts were per- 
petually encroaching upon the civil, reſolved at laſt to op- 
pole it effectually. For that purpoſe was revived the old ſta- 
tute of proviſors in the reigns of Edward III. and Rich- 
ard II. commonly known by the name of præmunire. As 
this term often occurs in the Engliſh hiſtory, it will not be 
improper to explain it. By præmunire is meant, either the 
ſtatute itſelf, or the penalty. Former parliaments, led by 
the ſame motive as this, had ordained puniſhments againſt 
the proviſors, that is, againſt ſuch as ſued for bulls, called 
proviſiones, or gratiæ expectativæ, to the court of Rome, 
for benefices, that were or ſhould be vacant. - The fame pu- 
niſhments were ordained againſt thoſe that carried to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts what belonged to the civil. When any 
perſon was guilty of this ſort of crime, a writ or order was 
iſſued againſt him, beginning with theſe words, premunire 
facias, whereby he was commanded to appear in the king's 
court. Hence the ſtatute, as well as the penalty, were called 
præmunire J. The penalty conſiſted in forfeiture of lands, 
and goods, and impriſonment during the king's pleaſure. In 
proceſs of time, ſeveral other offences of a like nature with 
thoſe that were the firſt cauſe of the ſtatute, were made lia- 
ble to the ſame penalty. So, all the ſtatutes of præmunire 
are only enlargements of thoſe made in the reigns of Edward 
III. and Richard II. In general, the premunire chiefly con- 
cerns offences committed in matters eccleſiaſtical belonging 


the civil juriſdiction. 


The clergy were always ſo intent upon favouring the pre- 
tenſions of the court of Rome, that the endeavours of the 
former parliaments had been incapable to ſtop the courſe of 
the abuſe. The ſtatute I have juſt mentioned, was but 
little more effectual. The attempt the laſt year to dethrone 


x He was brought up at the inns of court in London, and was, it ſeems, 
king Richard's eſquire but in Henry's time, he retired to his manor of Clen- 
dourdy, where he had a diſpute with Reginald, Lord Grey, for having enter- 
ed upon part of a common lying between Ruthin and Glendourdy. Wal- 


ſing. 


1 Suppoſed to be uſed in the barbarous law Latin, inſteaq of præmonere. 
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the king giving him occaſion to fear the like conſpiracies for 
the future, he had reſolved to ſhew great regard for the 


clergy, in order to attach them to his intereſt. Accordingly, 


though he did not think proper to refuſe his aſſent to the new 
ſtatute, he connived however at the breach of it, as much 
or more than any of his predeceſſors. But this was not all 
he did to gain the affection of the clergy, His condeſcenſi- 
on for them in another article of no leis importance, drew on 
him the bleſſings of the ecclefiaſtics, and cauſed him to be 
conſidered by the whole body, as a prince very zealous for 
the church. 

Since Wickliff firſt publiſhed his opinions about the end 
of the reign of Edward III. his doctrine was fo ſpread, that 
the clergy were in continual apprehenſions of its prevailing. 
I have already related, that in the reign of Richard II. the 
biſhops obtained a general licenſe to impriſon heretics, 
without being obliged to have a particular order from the 
court, but that the houſe of commons cauſed it to be re- 
voked. From that time there was no alteration, except that 
the king more frequently granted ſuch orders. However, as 
the penalty of impriſonment was not capable to check the 
pretended miſchief dreaded by the biſhops, Henry, ever 
propoſing to gain the affection of the ecclefiaſtics, earneſtly 
recommended to the parliament the care of the church's 
concerns. How reluctant ſoever the commons might be to 
proſecute the Lollards, the credit of the court and cabals of, 
the clergy obtained at length an act for the burning of ob- 
{tinate heretics 2. The ſtatute was no ſooner paſſed, but the 
eccleſiaſtical court immediately condemned William Sawtre * 
a Lollard, who being delivered over to the ſecular arm, was 
burnt alive by virtue of the king's writ “ directed to the 
mayor © of London. He was the firſt who ſuffered death in 
England for the ſake of religion. During the leſſon leveral 
acts were likewiſe paſſed * concerning the diſputes between 
the Engliſh and the court of Rome, which I ſhall have oc- 
cafion to ſpeak of elſewhere. _ 

Since the truce with France was confirmed, Charles VI. 
or rather the duke of Orleans his brother, and the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy his uncles, who governed in his name, 
often demanded the young queen Iſabella, widow of Richard 
II. Henry deferred giving a poſitive anſwer, not that the de- 
mand was unjuſt, but two reaſons made him deſirous of keep- 
ing that princeſs. Firſt, as he could not help dreading a war 
with France, he wanted to make a firm and laſting peace 
with Charles VI. to which he believed the marriage of Iſabella 
with the prince his ſon would greatly contribute. To thar 
end, before he returned a pofitive anſwer to the court of 
France, he frequently propoſed that marriage. But neither 


Charles's brother nor uncles would ever content to marrying 


the young qucen to a prince, whoſe father was generally 
reckoned the murderer of her firſt huſband. They alledged 
however another reaſon of their refuſal, namely, that her 
father not being in condition to manage his affairs, they durſt 
not treat of his daughter's marriage without his conſent. A 
ſecond reaſon why Henry deferred to ſend back Iſabella was, 
becauſe he knew the money, Richard received with her, 
would be demanded. However, as he had no plauſible pre- 
tence to detain her, he conſented at laſt to reſtore her with 
part of her jewels. He managed fo artfully, that in the con- 
ventions made at Lelingham, there was no mention of reſtor- 
ing her portion. That was the ſubject of another negotiation 
ſpoken of hereafter. | 
Whilſt this affair was tranſacting, Henry had in Germany 
another negotiation on foot about a marriage between Blanch 


his eldeſt daughter, and Lewis of Bavaria, grandſon of Ro- 


bert, carl palatin of the Rhine, who was lately advanced to 
the imperial throne, vacant by the death of Henry of Brunſ- 
wick, fucceſſor of Wenceſlaus. The affair was concluded in 
May, to the King's great ſatisfaction. The princeſs's portion 
was torty thouſand pounds ſterling © At the ſame time a 


B this act it was ordained, © That no perſon ſhould preſume to preach, 
eld, teach, or initruct, openly, or privily, or make or write any book con- 
trary to the catholic faith, or determination of the holy church; or of any 
tet make conventicles, or hold and exerciſe ſchools. And if any perſon of 
whatſoever kind or eſtate, do any thing againſt this ſtatute, or is evidentl 
inſpected thereof, his dioceſan may cauſe him to be arreſted, and under ſafe 
ody in his priſons to be detained, till he purges himſelf, and abjures, 
And it any perton or perſons refuſe to abjure, or after legal conviction and 
abjuration, do relapſe, then the ſheriff of the county, or mayor, or bailiffs 
of the place to which the party belongs, ſhall be preſent in preferring ſen- 
tence, u hen required by their dioceſan, or his commiſiaries; and after pro- 
mulgation of the ſentence, receive, and do, (or cauſe) them to be burnt 
before the people in an high place.” Raſtal's Statutes, anno 2 Hen, IV. 


This bloody ttatute ſtood unrepealed till the year 1677. 


2 Pariſh prieit of St, Oſith, in London. 

» Writ de Hæretico Comburendo. 

o the mayor, and ſheriffs of London, February 26. See Rymer's 
ted. tom, VIII. p. 178. 


- * Farticulacly one forbidding people's carrying gold or ſilver out of the 
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treaty of perpetual alliance was made between the empern, 
and Henry. | 

Since the revolt of the Welſh, Henry had made no pre. 
parations to reduce them to obedience. Mean while Gleg. 
dour taking advantage of his negligence, continued to ravage 
the counties bordering upon Wales. Far from dreading the 
king's juſt indignation, he ſtudied to provoke him by conti. 
nual inſults. Henry's indolence appeared ſtrange to mans 
people, becauſe they were ignorant of the reaſons. Before he 
took up arms againſt the Welſh, he was defirous of finithin,, 
his affairs with France, intending to make a ſtrict alliqc. 
with that crown. As he knew the rebels could have no af. 
ſiſtance but from thence, he believed, it he could deprive 
them of that protection, they would not be able to ſupport 
themſelves long. Mean time, the negotiation with France 
proceeding more flowly than he wiſhed, and Glendour {11 
continuing to infeſt his borders, he could no longer dc, 
taking up arms. Before he put himſelf at the head of hi, 
army, he publiſhed a general pardon for the Welth, provides 
they ſubmitted within a certain time. But finding his ce. 
mency ineffectual, he marched to chaſtiſe them. Upon his 
approach, Glendour withdrew to the mountains, Where i 
was impoſſible to attack him. All the king could do was to 
ravage the country, and then return to London. 

The king's return to his metropolis was immediately fol. 
lowed by the diſcovery of a plot againſt his life, by the mean; 
of an iron inſtrument, with three ſharp ſpikes placed in hi; 
bed. Had he chanced to lie down, he muſt inevitably have 
been run through the body, but by good fortune, he percciy. 
ed it as he was going into bed. What inquiry ſoever waz 
made, there was no poffibility of diſcovering the author of 
that attempt. | | | 

It was this and not the laſt year, as ſome affirm, that Ea. 
mund duke of York, the king's uncle, died 7. He left tuo 
ſons, Edmund duke of Albemarle, who took the title of duke 
of York, and Richard earl of Cambridge. I ſhall have fre- 
quent occaſion hereafter, to ſpeak of the poſterity of the 
younger, who, by his marriage with a ſiſter of the ar] of 
March, acquired to his iſſue rights which cauſed tutibis 
commotions in the kingdom. | | 

In the beginning of the next year, the king by hi; fol: 
authority, and without the intervention of the parliament s, 
laid a tax for the marriage of his daughter. Though herein 
he acted by virtue of an ancient privilege of the kings on the 
like occaſions, the people however ſeemed diffatisfied, There 
were not wanting in the kingdom perſons, who laid hold cf 
every thing to find fault with his conduct. About the mid- 
dle of the year he had reaſon to perceive, there was fil a 
dangerous ferment among his ſubjects, and if the msl-con- 
tents remained quiet, it was only in expectation of a ;avour- 
able opportunity to rite. | 
mour was ſpread over England, that Richard was alive, and 
had levied an army in Scotland, in order to expel the uſur- 
per. The people muſt have wiſhed the news true, fince it 
every where met with ſuch credit. At the {ame time, on church 
doors and in other public places, papers were poſted up, 
containing outrageous iuvectives againſt the king. The au- 
thors of the papers alerted, among other things, that the 
crimes for which Richard was depoſed, were nothing 1n 
compariſon of the tyrannical proceedings of Henry, jince 
his acceſſion to the throne. The king was ſo provoked at 
this audaciouſneſs, that he ſwore never to pardon the offen- 
ders. Sir Roger Clarendon, natural ſon of Edward the te- 
nowned prince of Wales, fell the firſt ſacrifice to his ven 


geance, being condemned to the ignominious death ot 3a 


traitor. Eight monks guilty of the ſame crime were allo 
hanged with him. Walter Baldock, prior of Laund ®, un- 
derwent the fame fate, with a Franciſcan doctor in divinity, 
who was hanged in his friar's habit, to the great mortifica- 
tion of his fraternity . Many more were apprehended, 


realm, except for their reaſonable expences, upon pain of forfeiture. 

© Forty thouſand nobles.—xL. M. nobilium cunei Angliz, — Rymet 3 
Feed. tom. VIII. p. 179, 206. A 

Sandford ſays, it was Auguſt 1, 1432. He was buried in Langley ab- 
bey in Hertfordſhire, Walſing. + Yo = 

Here Mr. Rapin is miſtaken. King Henry levied this aid, not by his 
ſole authority, but by virtue, and in conſequence of the act made in 25 
Edw. III. which impowers the king to levy a reaſonable ſubſidy, to marry his 
eldeſt daughter; and he raiſed it according to the rate ſet down in that 
act; i. e. he took of every knights fee, immediately holden of the king, 
twenty ſhillings; and the ſame ſum of every twenty pounds in land, imme 
diately holden of the king in ſocage. See the ſtatutes, and Rymet's Fœd. 
tom. VIII. p. 232. x | | 

h In Leiceſterſhire, ® * 

i He being aſked what he would have done, if king Richard had been Its 
ing, and in the field; boldly replied, he would have ventured his life for him 
againſt any perſon whatever. 5 
habit. Walſing. | 

In 


On a ſudden, an unexpected ru- 


pon which he was hanged and drawn in his 
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upon finding among the papers of a certain prieſt, a liſt of 
the names of thoſe who declared Richard was alive, But 
upon ſtrict examination, it appeared he had made that liſt, 
on purpoſe to render the news the more probable, or upon 
groundlels conjectures. | | 
ment of his rathneſs. The king's great ſeverity upon this 
occaſion contributed very much to efface the good opinion 
conceived of his clemency and humanity. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Henry was nego— 
tiating in foreign courts three narriages at once. 'The 
frſt was between Philippa his ſecond daughter, and Eric king 
of Denmark, a minor, under the guardianſhip of queen Mar- 

aret his mother. The ſecond was between the prince of 

Wales, and a ſiſter of Eric's. And the third was his own, 
with Joanna of Navarre, widow of the duke of Bretagne. 
Of theſe three marriages, the firſt and laſt were concluded 
this year, but the prince of Wales did not ſucceed. 

Henry, in reſolving to eſpouſe the ducheſs dowager of 
Bretagne, had probably an eye to the guardianſhip of the 
three princes, which the late duke of Bretagne had left un- 
der age. At leaſt the court of France taking it for granted, 
appeared very much alarmed at an alliance, which might be 
very prejudicial to them, This was the reaſon that the duke 
of Burgundy, guardian of the young princes, took them from 
the ducheſs their mother, and carried them to Paris, where 
they were educated. By that means, the court of France had 
the direction of the affairs of Bretagne, during the young 
duke's minority. If it be true, that Henry had an eye to 
Bretagne, he not only was diſappointed, but drew upon him- 
ſelf freſh enemies. During the whole time the new duke 
was in France, the Bretons ſcarce ever ceaſed infeſting the 
coaſts of England, though there was no war proclaimed be- 
tween their ſovereign and Henry. The king's marriage was 
not conſummated till the year following. | 

The negociations being ended, Henry prepared in goo 
earneſt to chaſtiſe the Welſh. To that end, he drew toge- 
ther a numerous army, and heading them in perſon, advanced 
towards Wales. Upon his approach, Glendour retired to 
the mountains of Snowdon, where he knew there was no 
poſſibility of attacking him. Mean time the King was pre- 
paring to ravage the country, but the weather became on a 
ſudden ſo tempeſtuous, that he was torced to retire. 'The 
ſtornis were ſo uncommon for the ſeaſon, that the Engliſh 
fancied Glendour had made a contract with the devil, to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of his country. 

Whilſt the king was employed in thoſe parts, the Scots, 
under the command of Hepburne, ſon of him flain two years 
before, made an irruption into England, and advanced as far 
as Newcaſtle. The earl of Northumberland, general of the 
north, was unpreparcd to repulſe the invaſion. But after- 
wards aſſembling ſome troops, whillt they continued their ra- 
vaces, he went and expected them at Niſbet, where he at- 


tacked and defeated them, ſcizing all their booty. The 


Scotch general loſt his life in the action. 

The Scots were properly but the vanguard of an army, 
with which the carl of Douglas was advancing to make a more 
conſiderable effort. Upon news of Hepburne's defeat, he 
haſtened his march into England, to fight the earl of North- 
umberland, who being too weak to venture a battle, was 
forced to retire, and leave the borders expolcd to his ravages. 
Mean while, he laboured without ceaſing to augment his 
army, and as ſoon as he was able to withſtand him, marched 
in queſt of him, attended by Henry Hotſpur his - ſon, who 
was reckoned the braveſt man in England. The two armies 
meeting at Halidown hill, a bloody battle enſued, wherein 
the Engliſh were entirely victorious k. The Scotch general 
loſt an eye, and fell into the hands of the conquerors, with 
the earl of Fife, nephew of the king of Scotland, the earls of 


Angus, Athol, Montcith, and a great number of other 


oficers of diſtinction. According to the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
this battle was fought in July, about a month after the for- 
mer. Buchanan places it among the occurrences of the year 
1491, but in that he is certainly miſtaken. 

During the whole ſummer, the embaſſadors of France 
and England continued at Lelingham, on account of the 
tice which had been - violated, particularly in Guienne. 
The French. hiſtorians caſt the blame upon England, and the 
ngliſh upon France, but we are not obliged to believe 
either on their bare word. In cafes of this nature, the hiſ- 
torians of both nations generally contradict one another with 
mutual reproaches of partiality. Their honour, it ſeems, 
is concerned, to maintain upon all occaſions the faith and 


* In Northumberland, on May 7. (Buchan. l. 10.) About ten thouſand 
cots were flain, 


| Namely, that a clerk convict for treaſon, or being a common thief, ſhall 
not make his purgation ; that in appropriations of benefices, there ſhall be 
Number 40. 


So, he ſuffered alone the puniſh- | 
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ſincerity of their reſpective ſovereigns. Be this as it will, the 
circumſtances of the two kings had for ſome time paſt been 
ſuch, that it could be to neither's advantage to renew the 
war, Henry believed the Welſh, and the mal-contents in 
ngland, could procure no aſſiſtance but from France alonc, 
which he thought to prevent by means of a truce, but was 
miſtaken. On the other hand, king Charles's diſtemper 
and the diviſions in his court and council, promiled the 
French no hopes of any great ſueceſs of their arms. So, the 
truce was again confirmed, without examining too ſtrictly 
by which fide it was firſt violated. 

This affair being ſettled, the French embaſſadors demand- 
ed the reſtitution of what king Richard had received with 
his queen. Henry, who foreſaw the demand, had inſtructed 
his embaſſadors what anſwer to make. They pretended to 
be ſurpriſed at the propoſal, and ſaid, they had no orders 
about it. However, they added, as ot themſelves, that they 
did not queſtion, that, for the preſervation of a good under- 
ſtanding between the two crowns, their maſter would agree 
to deduct that ſum out of the million and half of crowns 
ſtill due to Eugland, for the ranſom of king John. This 
Pretenſion did not a little ſurpriſe the French plenipotentia- 
ries, who having no inſtructions upon that head, deferred 
their anſwer, till they knew their maſter's pleaſure. 
The parliament that met in October, granted the king a 
ſubſidy, and then confirmed divers ſtatutes, made in the reign 
of Edward III. in favour of the clergy l. The ſeſſion ended 
with a petition to rhe king, recommending to him the con- 
cerns of the Scotch carl of March, who had done the ſtate 
conſiderable ſervices, fince his putting himſelf under the pro- 
tection of England m. 

[1403] The new queen being arrived in England, in Fe- 
bruary 1403, the king received her at Wincheſter, where 


the marriage was conſummated. After which, the was ſo— 


lemnly crowned at London. 

Whilſt the court was wholly taken up with entertainments 
and diverſions, . the king received intelligence, that the 
French were going to make a deſcent in the ifle of Wight, 
under the conduct of Walleran, earl of Sr. Pol, of the houſe 
of Luxemburg. The earl having married a half fiſter of 
Richard II. pretended to act in his own name, to revenge 
the death of the king his brother-in-law. . The court of 
France connived at the undertaking, and even furnithed the 
carl with troops, as if it were no prejudice to the truce. 
Mean time, this bravado was unſucceſsful to the carl of St. 
Pol. After plundering ſome villages, he was diſhonourably 


forced to re-embark, though the inhabitants of the iſle had 


received no aſſiſtance. Henry complaincd to the court of 
France of the invaſion, but could get no other anfiver, than 
that it was the king of France's intention, to keep the truce. 
Had he not been reſolved to avoid a rupture, the carl of 
St, Pol's attempt would have afforded him a juſt reaſon to 
rencw the war. But as he was ſenſible, the kingdom abound- 
ed with mal-contents, he would not give occaſion to France 
openly to ſupport them. On the contrary, by preſerving the 
truce with the crown, he meant to deprive them of the hopes 
of affiſtance, So, taking no farther notice of th inſulr, he 
was contented with obtaining of the court of France a freſh 
confirmation of the truce. 

They who governed for king Charles were not ignorant 
of Henry's reſolution, which induced them to have the leis 
regard fbr him. This very year the duke of Orleans ſent 
him a challenge to fight, either in fingle combat, or with a 
hundred knights on each fide. The reaſon of the challenge 
is not mentioned by the Engiiſh hiſtorians, and the French 
alledge no other, than the duke of Orleans's deſire to revenge 
the death of Richard II. Very likely, it was only a fally of 
the young duke to ſignalize himſelf, by ſending a challenge 
to a king of England; but he was not pleaſed with the an- 
ſwer. Henry intimated, that there was a great diſtance be- 
tween a king and any ſubject whatever, and therefore he could 
not accept his challenge, but they might happen to meet in 
a place, where being both attended with a more numerous 
train than what he propoſed, they might meaſure {words 
with one another. This anſwer drew from the duke of Or- 
leans i very reproachful reply, wherein he called him traitor, 
uſurper, murderer of his king. Henry ſent him a no leſs 
abuſive anſwer, giving him the lie in form, and charging 
him with uſing ſorcery, to throw his father into his preſent 
diſtemper. Mean while, he ſent to know of the French em- 
baſſadors, who were ſtill with his at Lelingham, whether the 
challenge was approved by the king their maſter, if ſo, he 


a proviſion made for the vicar, &c. | 
n The earl petitioned, that ſuch of his lands in Scotland, as were con- 


418. 


.quered by the Engliſh, might be reſtored to him. Cotton's Abridg. p- 
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conſidered it as an open rupture. But though the embaſſa- 
dors were frequently called upon to return a poſitive anſwer, 
it was not poſſible to oblige them to ſpeak plainly. They 
only affirmed, their maſter had not broke the truce, nor in- 
tended to break it for the future. In fine, as the Engliſh 
preſſed them for a declaration, from thoſe that governed in 
Charles's name during his illneſs, they plainly told them, whe- 
ther the king continued out of order, or recovered his health, 
no other anſwer was to be expected. Henry, confidering 
this ſilence as a diſavowing, or rather thinking proper to diſ- 
ſemble, for reaſons already mentioned, was contented with 
that ſlight ſatisfaction. 

During the congreſs, the French embaſſadors moved again 
the reſtitution of Iſabella's portion. On the other hand, the 
Engliſh plenipotentiaries demanded the reſidue of king John's 
ranſom, and endeavoured to evade the demand of the French, 
by alledging that their maſter not receiving Iſabella's dowry, 
was not obliged to repay it. But they thereby furniſhed their 
adverſaries with as juſt a pretence, to ſay in their turn, that 
neither was their maſter under any engagement to Henry, 
concerning king John's ranſom. However, as Henry de- 
manded the arrears of the ranſom, only to be excuſed 
paying the dowry, he had his ends, and the affair reſted 
there. 5 

Whilſt the embaſſadors of the two crowns were employed 
in theſe mutual cavils, matters of much greater moment to 
Henry paſſed in England. Nothing leſs than his crown was 
at ſtake. From the beginning of his reign, to the victory 
over the Scots at Halidown hill, no lord was in greater fa- 
vour with the king, than the earl of Northumberland. As 
it was properly by the ſpeedy junction of rhat carl with Henry, 
at his landing in England, that his affairs were ſo ſucceſsful, 
the king had always retained a very grateful ſenſe of it. 
The government of the northern counties, the office of high 
conſtable, the grant of the ifle of Man, and ſeveral other 
favours, were plain indications of his eſteem for the earl, who, 
on his part, had always appeared very zealous for his ſervice. 
The laſt year he had gained over the Scots two victories, the 
latter of which had diſabled them from giving his maſter any 
freſh diſturbance. This was a fignal ſervice, but, beſides tne 
forementioned favours, the king had rewarded him with 
the grants of certain lands*. Nothing therefore ſeemed ca- 
pable of breaking the correſpondency between the earl's 
ſervices, and the kings favours. And yet an affair of in- 
tereſt bred ſuch a quarrel, that theſe happy diſpoſitions 
were ſuddenly altered. The occaſion of their difference was 


this. | 


I have before obſerved, that the earl of Northumberland 
had in the battle of Halidown, taken ſeveral priſoners of great 
quality, The king believing theſe priſoners belonged to him, 
did not think fit to leave them in the earl's diſpoſal, Per- 
haps his deſign was to raiſe a large ranſom, or elſe by their 
means, to procure an advantageous peace with Scotland. 
Be that as it will, immediately after the battle, he ſent an 
expreſs order to the earl, to releaſe none of his priſoners. 
The order was quickly tollowed by another, enjoining him 
to deliver them into his hands. The earl, who expected 


the benefit of their ranſom, forthwith repaired to court, and 


prayed the king to Jcaye his priſoners at his diſpoſal; but 


had the mortification to be denied. He exclaimed againſt 


the injuſtice that was done him, and ſpoke to the king a 
little too haughtily. The reproaches he let fall on the occa- 
ſion, ſo diſpleaſcd Henry, that he no longer looked upon him 
with the ſame eye as formerly. This coolneſs was carried 
ſo far, that when the earl would have ſpoke with the king, 
he was denied admittance. This alteration could not but 
exaſperate the carl, who thought his ſervices deſerved a dif- 
ferent treatment. As he was naturally very haughty, he 
could not bear this contempt, without ſeeking occaſion to 
be revenged. He had, as may be ſaid, placed the king on 
the throne, and thought himſelf powerful enough to pull him 
down. This was the refult of ſeveral conferences with 
Henry Hotſpur his ſon, the earl of Worceſter his brother?, 
and ſome other lords. Their aim was, to ſet the crown on 
the head of Edmund Mortimer, carl of March, (ſtill a priſo- 
ner in Wales) not out of affection for that prince, but be- 
cauſe there was not a more plauſible pretence to gain the 
people to their intereſt, Purſuant to the reſolution, they di- 
{patched ſecret agents to Glendour and Mortimer, to per- 
ſuade them to come into their plot. Glendour promiſed to 
employ all his forces to accompliſh it. As for the earl of 
March, he very readily lent his name for the execution of a 
project tending to place him on the throne. But that all 


n The earldom of Douglas; the vales of Eſſedale, Lydeſdale, Lawater- 
dale; the lordſhip of Selkeryk; and the foreſt of Eteryk, Rymer's Fad, 
tom. VIII. p. 289. 

„IJunomas Percy, 
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three might find their advantage in it, it was agrecd, 

earl of March, ſhould take rofſeſſion of the Ike va 
ear] of Northumberland hold all the country lying north 4 
the Trent, on condition of homage to the crown, and Glen. 
dour enjoy all the counties weſt of the Severn. The pro. 
ject being thus formed, the earl of Northumberland feigned 
for ſome time, to forget the cauſe of diſguſt given him by the 
king. He even came to court, where he took occaſion 8 
repreſent to the king, that the earl of March having loſt his 
liberty in his ſervice, it was but reaſonable he ſhould pay his 
ranſom to Glendour. This remonſtrance was taken very il 
Henry was too well pleaſed with the earl's being in the hang; 
of the Welſh, and unable, as he imagined, to hurt him, 0 
contribute to his deliverance. He replied therefore, with 
ſome ſigns of anger, that the ear] having marched againſt the 
rebels, of his own accord, and with the ſole view of ſavin 

his lands from plunder, it was his buſineſs to get out of cab. 
tivity as well as he could: that for his part, he did not think 
himſelf obliged to procure his liberty, much leſs to pay hö 


ranſom. The carl was not ſurpriſed at the expected refyſy, 


His intent was only to render remarkable the King's cruelt 
to the earl of March, and thereby inſinuate, he muſt be 
convinced of the juſtice of the priſoner's title to the crown 
ſince he dreaded to ſee him at liberty. The denial making 
no alteration in the project of the confederates, the carl gi 
Northumberland retired into the north, where he privacy; 
ſecured ſome troops, who were to be in arms upon the fr 
notice. Then he ſettled a correſpondence with ſome Scotch 
lords, who engaged to aſſiſt him. He likewiſe releaſed fe- 
veral Scotch priſoners, that were yet in his power, upon 
their promiſing to levy troops for his ſervice. At the ſame 
time Glendour was making extraordinary preparations, which 
coming to the king's cars, obliged him to be upon his guard, 
though he knew not for what they were intended. | 

As ſoon as the confederates were ready, the three Percies 
ſuddenly appeared in arms in the north. Shortly after, the 
carl of Northumberland falling ill, his brother and ſon march. 
ed with his troops to join the Welſh, who were advanced as 
far as Shropſhire. When the two armies were joined, the 
mal-contents publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth, that the 
king treated his ſubjects with intolerable tyranny : that none 
but the clergy had acceſs to him, and the greateſt lords could 
not be admitted into his preſence, unleſs introduced by ſome 
biſhop : that morgover, he converted to his own uſe, the ſub. 
fidies granted by the parliament for the public occaſions, 
They likewiſe ſpread a report that Richard II. was alive, and 
at Cheſter with a body of troops, ready to join them. 


Henry, who had received no intelligence of their dcfigns, 


was extremely ſurpriſed at the news of the rebellion. But 
as he had fortunately an army quite ready, deſigned againii 
the Welſh, he ſhewed no concern. 


prehenfive, the rebels“ manifeſto might poiſon the people, he 


believed he ought before all things to efface theſe impreſſions, | 
by an anſwer publiſhed by way of proclamation. He cleared | 


himſelf from the two principal articles of the manifeſto, firſt 


by denying he had ever refuſed to admit into his preſence the | 


very meaneſt of his ſubje&s, much leſs any of the nobility, 
and called his whole court to witneſs. 


was paid on account of the Scotch war, to the earl of Nor 
thumberland himſelf, as he could prove by his own ke. 
cents... - | 
After publiſhing this anſwer, he marched v towards the 


rebels 4, who were encamped at Shrewſbury, When the 


two armies were in ſight, and ready to engage, he ſeemed to 
dread the event. His uneaſineſs cauſed him to offer ſuch ac. 
vantageous terms to the mal-contents, that Henry Percy be- 
ing moved by them, defired the earl of Worceſter his uncle 


to wait on the king, and endeavour to procure an agreement. 


It is ſaid, that in the conference with the earl, the king made 
ſuch conceſſions in favour of the mal- contents, that they would 
have had reaſon to be ſatisfied, had not the earl of Worceſte- 
falſly intimated there was nothing to be expected *. However 


this be, the negotiation proving ineffectual, the battle bega. 


The king had at firſt ſo great a diſadvanfage, that he was like 
to be entirely defeated. He had his horſe killed under hin, 
and the prince of Wales his ſon was wounded in the face. 
But he ſo ſeaſonably called in his body of reſerve, that by 
their help he recovered his ground, and inſpired his 1709p 
with freſh courage. From that moment, the tace of the bat- 
tle was entirely changed, to the diſadvantage of thc mal- col. 
tents. The king's laſt charge ꝓutting their army in diſorder, 


? With a choice body of fourteen thouſand men. Walling. 15 

4 Being preſſed on chiefly by George de Dunbar, earl of PS, 

rightly obſerved, that delays upon ſuch occaſions are dangerous. 10 "Hen 
= —Contraria referens regis reſponſis, exacerbavit mentem quvenis ( 

rici Hotſpur) & ad bellum impulit, etiam non volentem. Ibid, 0 


who 


However, as he was ap- | 


| As for the ſubſidies 
granted by parliament, he affirmed, moſt part of the money | 
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they were ſo briſkly puſhed, that Henry obtained in the end 
a complete victory. Young Percy was ſlain, and buried after 
the battle, with the King's leave. But afterwards, altering 
his mind, the King ordered his body to be taken up, quar- 
tered, and fixed on poles in the highways. The earl of Wor— 
ceſter being taken priſoner, was beheaded, and his head ſet 
up over London bridge. 

Mean time the carl of Northumberland being recovered, 
was advancing with a body of troops to reinforce the mal-con- 
tents, and take upon him the command. But hearing by the 


way of his ſon's and brother's misfortune, he diſmiſſed his 


troops, not daring to keep the field with ſo few forces, before 
a victorious army. Mean while, the king was marching to- 
wards the north, well knowing the center of rebellion was 
there, by reaſon of the earl of Northumberland's great intereſt 
in thoſe parts. When he came to York, he took all imagin- 
able care to ſecure the fidelity of the northern counties, as 
well by the oath of the inhabitants, as by other ways which 
be judged proper. When he thought he had taken juſt 
meaſures to prevent an inſurrection, he ſummoned the earl of 
Northumberland to appear before him. He promiſed him 


an abſolute pardon, in caſe he obeyed without delay, but 


threatened him with utter ruin, if he refuſed the proffered fa- 
vour. The earl, having no way to tree himſelf from his pre- 
ſent condition, choſe rather to caſt himſelf upon the king's 
mercy than live in perpetual exile. So, without farther con- 
ſideration, he repaired to York, and threw himſelf at the 
king's feet, who punctually kept his word with him. He 
even left him all his eſtate, except the iſle of Man, which he 
had given him 1n the beginning of his reign. This was a 
very ſlight puniſhment tor ſo great a crime. But probably, 
Henry, not forgetting the ſervices done him by the earl, 
thought he ſtill owed him this acknowledgment. Beſides, 
the criminal was already ſufficiently puniſhed in the death of 
his ſon and brother. | | 

Whilſt the king was employed in the north, the court of 
France, having been informed of the earl of Northumber— 
land's rebellion, was reſolved to take advantage of the trou- 
bles. It appears in the collection of the public acts, that 
Henry received advice of a deſcent, which the duke of Or— 
leans was to make in England, whilſt John duke of Burgundy, 
who loſt his father this year, was to beſiege Calais. It is ob- 


ſervable, that notwithſtanding the truce, confirmed almoſt 


every year by the two crowns, France never failed to ſhew a 
readineſs to improve the advantages procured by the troubles 
in England during this reign v. They who were at the helm 
during king Charles's illneſs, and particularly the duke of Or- 
ſeans, that monarch's brother, never thought themſelves 
bound by any treaties with Henry. This might be very 
evidently proved. But as Henry always got clear of the 
troubles raiſed in his kingdom, the court of France could 
only diſcover frequently their ill intentions, without reaping 
much advantage. In all appearance, Henry's late victory 
over the rebels fruſtrated the projects formed againſt him 
by that court. However, not to leave him in perfect 
tranquillity, as they directed the affairs of Bretagne during 
the duke's minority, they engaged the Bretons to make a 
deſcent in the Weſtern coaſts of England, where they com- 
mitted great ravages”. This invaſion, for which the Bre- 
tons could not alledge the leaſt reaſon, provoked tlie king 
greatly, Nevertheleſs, as he was willing to avoid an entire 
rupture with Bretagne, in hopes of gaining one day the 
young duke to his intereſts, he thought it moſt adviſable to 
vide his reſentment. This was the reaſon he was fatisfied 
with ſome flight excuſes made by the regency of Bretagne, 
in diſclaiming the perſons concerned in the deſcent, as acting 
without the government's orders. But at the ſame time, he 
privately gave leave to the inhabitants of Plymouth, and other 
places in thoſe parts, to fit out a fleet under the command of 
William Wilford. This admiral, though without the 
king's commiſſion, ſet ſail for Bretagne, and revenged the 
damages ſuſtained by his countrymen“. 


IIͤt is ſaid, that earl Douglas (who was in the battle, and taken priſoner, 


but releaſed for his valour) flew three; Boethius ſays four, armed in all 


points like the king, Henry is reported to have flain that day thirty fix 
vith his own hand. Of the rebels were killed about ten thouſand, of the 
king's ſide about fixteen hundred. Walling. 

© Particular! by offering the rebels a pardon, and ſtrictly forbidding all 
plundering and devaſtation of the country. Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. p. 320. 

On June 14, in 1404, they entered into a league offenſive and defen- 
five with Owen Glendour. Rymet's Feed. tom, VIII. p. 3 56, 365. 

” And burnt Plymouth, Walling, ; 

* He took forty merchant ſhips, burnt ſeveral more, and making a deſcent, 
Ibis aud plundered the villages and country for near twenty miles together, 

d. 

? This tax is ſaid to be twenty ſhillings of every knight's fee, and twenty 
Pence of every one that had twenty pounds a year in land and one ſhilling 
n the pound for money or goods, and ſo uprards, according to that rate. 

on, Hiſt, p. 289. Or rather, it is not known what it was, for all the re- 
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[ 1404] The parliament called laſt year, and afterwards pro- 


rogued, met again in January 1404. The king found means 
to obtain a ſubſidy, v 


fince it was not to be recorded?, But in vain are precautions 


taken to bury in oblivion ſuch ſort of precedents, which 
princes upon occafion too frequently call to remembrance. 
The ſeverities exerciſed upon the authors and accomplices 
of the two late rebellions, induced the parliament to peti— 
tion the king for a general pardon. Henry very readily com- 
plied with their requeſt, but with ſuch exceptions as rendered 
the pardon of little effect, ſince he forgave only thoſe 
whom he defigned not to puniſh. | 
Henry's leverity to thoſe who were infatuated with the ſalſe 
notion of Richard's being till alive, was not capable of un- 
deceiving every body. A rumour being once more ſpread 
that Richard was in Scotland, one Serle, who had been gentle- 
man of his bed- chamber, went to ſee his old maſter. He met 
with people, who ſhewed him a man ſomething like Richard, 
but not enough for a domeſtic, who had long ſerved him, to 


be deceived. Nevertheleſs Serle, feigning to take him for 


Richard himſelf, wrote to ſeveral perions in England that he 
was actually with him. The teſtimony of a man who could 
not (as was thought) be miſtaken, produced fo great an ef- 
tect, that many ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced with the 
impoſture. 'The counteſs of Oxford, mother of the late duke 
ot Ireland, Richard's favourite, believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve it, and took care to ſpread the report. She even ſent to 
ſeveral perſons in Richard's name little filver harts, ſuch as 
that prince uſed to give his favourites. Mean while the 
king's diligence prevented the ill effects the impoſture might 
have cauſed, He ordered the counteſs to be taken into cuſ- 
tody ', with her ſecretary wha was in the ſecret. Some time 
after Serle was ſeized on the borders of the north, and hang- 
ed at Berwick. As he confeſſed the cheat, and that he was 
concerned in the duke of Gloceſter's murder, the report died 
away by degrees. | 

This year the Bretons made a deſcent near Portland, and 
plundered ſome houſes on the coaſt. But advancing farther 
into the country, they met a body of militia ready to receive 
them, who drove them back to their ſhips, and took ſeveral 
priſoners of diſtinction ®. Hitherto there was no declaration 
of war between England and Bretagne : but the two nations 
however continued to infeſt one another, though without 
conſent of the ſovereigns. France, which then managed the 
Bretons, was very glad to ſow diſcord between them and the 
Engliſh, leſt Henry ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf with the alli- 
ance of Bretagne, when the duke was of age. For the fame 
reaſon Henry connived at theſe inſults, for fear of depriving 
himſelf of that advantage. Beſides, he ſeemed reſolved to 
avoid as much as poſſible, engaging in any war, being appre- 
henſive, that the mal-contents would raiſe troubles in the 
kingdom, in caſe he was obliged to ſend his forces abroad. 

It was probably for the ſame reaſon that he concluded with 
Scotland a truce, *from the 2oth of July this year to the 
Eaſter next enſuing. ; 

However he could not think that all his precautions would 
for ever prevent a war. Beſides that, he plainly ſaw France 
only fought an occalion of quarrel, he confidered the affairs 
of Wales were in a very ill way. Glendour not only perſiſt- 
ed in his rebcllion, but had even ſeized foine places on the 
welt of the Severn. Moreover, the truce with Scotland being 
to expire in the ſpring. there would be a neceſſity of ſend- 
ing an army into the north. Theſe conſiderations determined 
him to ſummon a parliament, in order to obtain an aid to 
enable him to carry on theſę wars. 

The parliament met at Coventry the 6th of October. It is ſaid, 
the king in the writs of ſummons commanded the ſheriffs and 


mayors to return none but ſuch as were unlearned, and that 


from hence, this aſſembly was called the illiterate or lack- 
learning parliament b. It is a queſtion however, whether the 
king's command was ſo expreſs as is affirmed e. The breach 
Richard II. had made in the nation's liberties by the like me- 


cords relating to it were ordered to be burnt, —Conceſlores ipſi, & authores 
dicti tallagii, in perpetuum latere poſteros voluerunt: nempe tub ea tantun 
conditione concedebatur, ne traheretur poſterius in exemplum, nec ſervaren- 
tur ejus evidentiz in theſauraria regia, nec in ſcaccario, ſed icripturz vel fe- 
cordationes ejuſdem, protinus poſt datum compotum cremarentur, Wal- 
ſing, p. 309, 370. | 

z But ſhe was ſoon after pardoned, and releaſed; as appears by her pardon, 
dated Decem. 5, 1404. Rymer's Fed, tom, VIII. p. 379. 


/ 


2 At Dartmouth, and places adjacent, Rymer's Fœd. tom, VIII. p. 


382. The lord de Caſtel their leader, was flain;z and three lords wit: 


twenty knights taken priſoners, Walfing, The women of thoſe parts {iga 
nalized themſelves upon this occaſion, and fought bravely. Ibid, 

b It is moſt probable, that it was ſo called afterwards upon account of 
its deſigns againſt learned men, or the clergy ; for it is allo called the 
layman's parhament. BE, 

c Moſt of the hiſtorians ſay, ſuch were to be choſen as had no {kill in the 
laws of the land, and the canons, : 

: | Adding 


hich muſt have been very extraordinary, 
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conſidered it as an open rupture. But though the embaſſa- 
dors were frequently called upon to return a poſitive anſwer, 
it was not poſſible to oblige them to ſpeak plainly. They 
only affirmed, their maſter had not broke the truce, nor in- 
tended to break it for the future. In fine, as the Engliſh 
preſſed them for a declaration, from thoſe that governed in 
Charles's name during his illneſs, they plainly told them, whe- 
ther the king continued out of order, or recovered his health, 
no other anſwer was to be expected. Henry, conſidering 
this ſilence as a diſavowing, or rather thinking proper to diſ- 
ſemble, for reaſons already mentioned, was contented with 
that ſlight ſatisfaction. 

During the congreſs, the French embaſſadors moved again 
the reſtitution of Iſabella's portion. On the other hand, the 
Engliſh plenipotentiaries demanded the reſidue of king John's 
ranſom, and endeavoured to evade the demand of the French, 
by alledging that their maſter not receiving Iſabella's dowry, 
was not obliged to repay it. But they thereby furniſhed their 
adverſaries with as juſt a pretence, to ſay in their turn, that 
neither was their maſter under any engagement to Henry, 
concerning king John's ranſom. However, as Henry de- 
manded the arrears of the ranſom, only to be excuſed 
paying the dowry, he had his ends, and the affair reſted 
ö | | | 

Whilſt the embaſſadors of the two crowns were employed 
in theſe mutual cavils, matters of much greater moment to 
Henry paſſed in England. Nothing leſs than his crown was 
at ſtake. From the beginning of his reign, to the victory 
over the Scots at Halidown hill, no lord was in greater fa- 
vour with the king, than the earl of Northumberland. As 
it was properly by the ſpeedy junction of that carl with Henry, 
at his landing in England, that his affairs were ſo ſucceſsful, 


the king had always retained a very grateful ſenſe of it. 


The government of the northern counties, the office of high 
conſtable, the grant of the ifle of Man, and ſeveral other 
favours, were plain indications of his eſteem for the earl, who, 
on his part, had always appeared very zealous for his ſervice. 
The laſt year he had gained over the Scots two victories, the 
latter of which had ditabled them from giving his maſter any 
freſh diſturbance. This was a fignal ſervice, but, beſides the 
forementioned favours, the king had rewarded him with 
the grants of certain lands*®. Nothing therefore ſeemed ca- 
pable of breaking the correſpondency between the earl's 
ſervices, and the kings favours. And yet an affair of in- 
tereſt bred ſuch a quarrel, that theſe happy diſpoſitions 
were ſuddenly altered. The occaſion of their difference was 
this. 
I have before obſerved, that the earl of Northumberland 
had in the battle of Halidown, taken ſeveral priſoners of great 
quality, The king believing theſe priſoners belonged to him, 
did not think fit to leave them in the earl's diſpoſal, Per- 
haps his deſign was to raiſe a large ranſom, or elſe by their 
means, to procure an advantageous peace with Scotland. 
Be that as it will, immediately after the battle, he ſent an 
expreſs order to the earl, to releaſe none of his priſoners. 
The order was quickly tollowed by another, enjoining him 
to deliver them into his hands. The earl, who expected 
the benefit of their ranſom, forthwith repaired to court, and 
prayed the king to Icave his prifoners at his diſpoſal; but 
had the mortiſication to be denied. He exclaimed againſt 
the injuſtice that was done him, and ſpoke to the king a 
little too haughtily. The reproaches he let fall on the occa- 
fon, ſo diſpleaſcd Henry, that he no longer looked upon him 
with the ſame eye as formerly. This coolneſs was carried 
ſo far, that when the earl would have ſpoke with the king, 
he was denied admittance. This alteration could not but 
exaſperate the carl, who thought his ſervices deſerved a dif- 
ferent treatment. As he was naturally very  haughty, he 
could not bear this contempt, without ſeeking occaſion to 
be revenged. He had, as may be ſaid, placed the king on 
the throne, and thought himſelf powerful enough to pull him 
down. This was the refult of ſeveral conferences with 
Henry Hotſpur his ſon, the earl of Worceſter his brother“, 
and ſome other lords. Their aim was, to ſet the crown on 
the head of Edmund Mortimer, carl of March, (ſtill a priſo— 
ner in Wales) not out of affection for that prince, but be- 
cauſe there was not a more plauſible pretence to gain the 
people to their intereſt. Purſuant to the reſolution, they di- 
{patched ſecret agents to Glendour and Mortimer, to per- 
ſuade them to come into their plot. Glendour promiſed to 
employ all his forces to accompliſh it. As for the earl of 
March, he very readily lent his name for the execution of a 
project tending to place him on the throne. But that all 


n The earldom of Douglas; the vales of Eſſedale, Lydeſdale, Lawater- 


dale; the lordſhip of Selk&yk; and the foreſt of Eteryk, Rymer's Feed, 
tom. VIII. P- 289. 


„Tuomas Percy, 
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no alteration in the project of the confederates, the car] of 


three might find their advantage in it, it was agreed, that the 
carl of March, ſhould take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, th. 
ear] of Northumberland hold all the country lying north o 
the Trent, on condition of homage to the crown, and Glen 

dour enjoy all the counties weſt of the Severn. The pro. 
ject being thus formed, the earl of Northumberland feigned 
for ſome time, to forget the cauſe of diſguſt given him by the 
king. He even came to court, where he took occaſion 80 
repreſent to the king, that the earl of March having log bis 
liberty in his ſervice, it was but reaſonable he ſhould pay hi; 
ranſom to Glendour. This remonſtrance was taken very il 
Henry was too well pleaſed with the earl's being in the hay, 
of the Welſh, and unable, as he imagined, to hurt him, tc 
contribute to his deliverance. He replied therefore, with 
ſome ſigns of anger, that the earl having marched againſt the 
rebels, of his own accord, and with the ſole view of ſayin 

his lands from plunder, it was his buſineſs to get out of car 
tivity as well as he could: that for his part, he did not think 
himſelt obliged to procure his liberty, much leſs to pay hd 


ranſom. The earl was not ſurpriſed at the expected refufal. * M 


His intent was only to render remarkable the King's cruelt 
to the earl of March, and thereby inſinuate, he mug be 
convinced of the juſtice of the priſoner's title to the cron 
ſince he dreaded to ſee him at liberty. The denial making 


Northumberland retired into the north, where he priva; 
ſecured ſome troops, who were to be in arms upon the {6 
notice. Then he ſettled a correſpondence with ſome Scotch 
lords, who engaged to afhſt him. He likewiſe releaſed {. 
veral Scotch priſoners, that were yet in his power, upon 
their promiſing to levy troops for his ſervice. At the {ame 
time Glendour was making extraordinary preparations, which 
coming to the king's cars, obliged him to be upon his guarg, 
though he knew not for what they were intended. | 

As ſoon as the confederates were ready, the three Percies 
ſuddenly appeared in arms in the north. Shortly after, the 
carl of Northumberland falling ill, his brother and fon march. 
ed with his troops to join the Welſh, who were advanced as 
far as Shropſhire. When the two armies were joined, the 


mal-contents publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth, that the Wl 
king treated his ſubjects with intolerable tyranny : that none 
but the clergy had acceſs to him, and the greateſt lords couls WM 
not be admitted into his preſence, unleſs introduced by ſun: Ml 


biſhop : that morgover, he converted to his own uſe, the ſub. 


ſidies granted by the parliament for the public occafions. 3 
They likewiſe ſpread a report that Richard II. was alive, and 


at Cheſter with a body of troops, ready to join them. 
Henry, who had received no intelligence of their defigns, 


was extremely ſurpriſed at the news of the rebellion. But 23 
as he had fortunately an army quite ready, deſigned againt i 
However, as he was ap- 
prehenfive, the rebels' manifeſto might poiſon the people, he Wl 
believed he ought before all things to efface theſe impreſſions, Ml 
by an anſwer publiſhed by way of proclamation. He cleared 
himſelf from the two principal articles of the manifeſto, firſt 
by denying he had ever refuſed to admit into his preſence the 
very meaneſt of his ſubjects, much leſs any of the nobility, MW 
As for the ſubſfidies WM 
granted by parliament, he affirmed, moſt part of the money Wl 
was paid on account of the Scotch war, to the ear] of Nor- 
thumberland himſelf, as he could prove by his own re- 


the Welſh, he ſhewed no concern. 


and called his whole court to witneſs. 


ceipts. 


dread the event. His uneaſineſs cauſed him to offer ſuch ad- 


vantageous terms to the mal-contents, that Henry Percy be- W 
ing moved by them, defired the earl of Worceſter his unde 


to wait on the king, and endeavour to procure an agreement. W 


It is ſaid, that in the conference with the earl, the king made 4 


ſuch conceſſions in favour of the mal-· contents, that they would 


have had reaſon to be ſatisfied, had not the earl of Worceſie: WF 
falſly intimated there was nothing to be expected *. However 
this be, the negotiation proving ineffectual, the battle began. I 
The king had at firſt ſo great a diſadvantage, that he was like I 
He had his horſe killed under him, W 


to be entirely defeated, _ 
and the prince of Wales his ſon was wounded in the face. i 


But he ſo ſeaſonably called in his body of reſerve, that bf 


their help he recovered his ground, and infpired his troobs W 
with freſh courage. From that moment, the face of the bat- 4 


tle was entirely changed, to the diſadvantage of the mal: cou. 


tents, The king's laſt charge putting their army in diſorder, 4 


? With a choice body of fourteen thouſand men. Walling. 150 3 
4 Being preſſed on chiefly by George de Dunbar, earl of March; hs 
rightly obſerved, that delays upon ſuch occaſions are dangerous. Ib. Hens 1 
© —Contraria referens regis reſponſis, exacerbavit mentem juvenis ( YA 
rici Hotſpur) & ad bellum impulit, etiam non volentem. Ibid. { 3 


After publiſhing this anſwer, he marched v towards the WM 
rebels a, who were encamped at Shrewſbury. When tie WM 

. — | 1 = 
two armies were in fight, and ready to engage, he ſeemed to 
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they were ſo briſkly puſhed, that Henry obtained in the end 
a complete victory. Young Percy was ſlain, and buried after 
the battle, with the king's leave. But afterwards, altering 
his mind, the king ordered his body to be taken up, quar- 
tered, and fixed on poles in the highways. The earl of Wor- 
ceſter being taken priſoner, was beheaded, and his head ſet 
up over London bridge 5. 

Mean time the earl of Northumberland being recovered, 
was advancing, with a body of troops to reinforce the mal-con- 
tents, and take upon him the command. But hearing by the 
way of his ſon's and brother's misfortune, he diſmiſſed his 
troops, not daring to keep the field with ſo few forces, before 
a victorious army. Mean while, the king was marching to- 
wards the north, well knowing the center of rebellion was 
there, by reaſon of the earl of Northumberland's great intereſt 
in thoſe parts. When he came to York, he took all imagin- 
able care to ſecure the fidelity of the northern counties, as 
well by the oath of the inhabitants, as by other ways which 
be judged proper * When he thought he had taken juſt 
meaſures to prevent an inſurrection, he ſummoned the earl of 
Northumberland to appear before him. He promiſed him 
an abſolute pardon, in caſe he obeyed without delay, but 
threatened him with utter ruin, it he refuſed the proffered ta- 
your. The earl, having no way to free himſelf from his pre- 
ſent condition, choſe rather to caſt himſelf upon the king's 
mercy than live in perpetual exile. So, without farther con- 
fideration, he repaired to York, and threw himſelf at the 
king's feet, who punctually kept his word with him. He 
even left him all his eſtate, except the iſle of Man, which he 
had given him in the beginning of his reign. This was a 
very flight puniſhment for ſo great a crime. But probably, 
Henry, not forgetting the ſervices done him by the ear], 
thought he ſtill owed him this acknowledgment. Befides, 
the criminal was already ſufficiently puniſhed in the death ot 
his ſon and brother. 

Whilſt the king was employed in the north, the court of 
France, having been informed of the earl of Northumber- 
land's rebellion, was reſolved to take advantage of the trou- 
bles. It appears in the collection of the public acts, that 
Henry received advice of a deſcent, which the duke of Or- 
leans was to make in England, whilſt John duke of Burgundy, 
who loſt his father this year, was to beſiege Calais. It is ob- 
ſervable, that notwithſtanding the truce, confirmed almoſt 
every year by the two crowns, France never failed to ſhew a 
readineſs to improve the advantages procured by the troubles 
in England during this reign v. They who were at the helm 
during king Charles's illneſs, and particularly the duke of Or- 


leans, that monarch's brother, never thought themſelves 


bound by any treaties with Henry. This might be very 


evidently proved. But as Henry always got clear of the 


troubles raiſed in his kingdom, the court of France could 
only diſcover frequently their ill intentions, without reaping 
much advantage. In all appearance, Henry's late victory 
over the rebels fruſtrated the projects formed againſt him 
by that court. However, not to leave him in perfect 
tranquillity, as they directed the affairs of Bretagne during 
the duke's minority, they engaged the Bretons to make a 
deſcent in the Weſtern coaſts of England, where they com- 
iitted great ravages”. This invaſion, for which the Bre- 


tons could not alledge the leaſt reaſon, provoked the king 


greatly. Nevertheleſs, as he was willing to avoid an entire 
rupture with Bretagne, in hopes of gaining one day the 
young duke to his intereſts, he thought it moſt adviſable to 
hide his reſentment. This was the reaſon he was fatisfied 
with ſome flight excuſes made by the regency of Bretagne, 
in diſclaiming the perſons concerned in the deſcent, as acting 
without the government's orders. But at the ſame time, he 
privately gave leave to the inhabitants of Plymouth, and other 
places in thoſe parts, to fit out a fleet under the command of 
Willam Wilford. This admiral, though without the 
king's commiſſion, ſet ſail for Bretagne, and revenged the 
damages ſuſtained by his countrymen*. 


It is ſaid, that earl Douglas (who was in the battle, and taken priſoner, 
ut releaſed for his valour) flew three; Boethius ſays four, armed in all 
points like the king. Henry is reported to have lain that day thirty fix 
vith his own hand, Of the rebels were killed about ten thouſand, of the 
king's fideabout ſixteen hundred. Walling. 

* Particularly by offering the rebels a pardon, and ſtrictly forbidding all 
plundering and devaſtation of the country. Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. p. 320. 

On June 14, in 1404, they entered into a league offenfive and defen- 
bre with Owen Glendour. Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. p. 356, 365. 

Aud burnt Plymouth, Walſing. 

* He took forty merchant ſhips, burnt ſeveral more, and making a deſcent, 


294 aud plundered the villages and country for near twenty miles together, 
id. 


This tax is ſaid to be twenty ſhillings of every knight's fee, and twenty 
pence of every one that had twenty pounds a year in land and one ſhilling 
n the pound for money or goods, and ſo upwards, according to that rate. 

em Hiſt, p. 289, Or rather, it is not known what it was, for all the re- 
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[1404] The parliament called laſt year, and afterwards pro- 
rogued, met again in January 1404. The king found means 
to obtain a ſubſidy, which muſt have been very extraordinary, 
ſince it was not to be recorded?, But in vain are precautions 
taken to bury in oblivion ſuch ſort of precedents, which 
princes upon occaſion too frequently call to remembrance. 

The ſeverities exerciſed upon the authors and accomplices 
of the two late rebellions, induced the parliament to peti— 
tion the king for a general pardon. Henry very readily com- 
phed with their requeſt, but with ſuch exceptions as rendered 
the pardon of little effect, ſince he forgave only thoſe 
whom he deſigned not to puniſh, 

Heary's ſeverity to thoſe who were infatuated with the ſalſe 
notion of Richard's being ſtill alive, was not capable of un- 
deceiving every body. A rumour being once more ſpread 
that Richard was in Scotland, one Serle, who had been gentle- 
man of his bed-chamber, went to ſee his old maſter. He met 
with people, who ſhewed him a man ſomething like Richard, 
but not enough for a domeſtic, who had long ſerved him, to 


be deceived. Nevertheleſs Serle, feigning to take him for 


Richard himſelf, wrote to ſeveral perſons in England that he 
was actually with him. The teſtimony of a man who could 
not (as was thought) be miſtaken, produced ſo great an ef- 
tect, that many ſuffered themſelyes to be ſeduced with the 
impoſture, 'The counteſs of Oxford, mother of the late duke 
ot Ireland, Richard's favourite, believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve it, and took care to ſpread the report. She even ſent to 
ſeveral perſons in Richard's name little filver harts, ſuch as 
that prince uſed to give his favourites. Mean while the 
king's diligence prevented the ill effects the impoſture might 
have cauſed. He ordered the counteſs to be taken into cuſ- 
tody 7, with her ſecretary wha was in the ſecret. Some time 
after Serle was ſeized on the borders of the north, and hang- 
ed at Berwick, As he confeſſed the cheat, and that he was 
concerned in the duke of Gloceſter's murder, the report died 
away by degrees. | 
This year the Bretons made a deſcent near Portland, and 
plundered fome houſes on the coaſt. But advancing farther 
into the country, they met a body of militia ready to receive 
them, who drove them back to their ſhips, and took ſeveral 
priſoners of diſtinction *. Hitherto there was no declaration 
of war between England and Bretagne : but the two nations 
nowever continued to infeſt one another, though without 
conſent of the ſovereigns. France, which then managed the 
Bretons, was very glad to ſow diſcord between them and the 
Engliſh, left Henry ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf with the alli- 
ance of Bretagne, when the duke was of age. For the ſame 
reaſon Henry connived at theſe inſults, for fear of depriving; 
himſelf of that advantage. Befides, he ſeemed reſolved to 
avoid as much as poſſible, engaging in any war, being appre- 
henfive, that the mal-contents would raiſe troubles in the 
kingdom, in caſe he was obliged to ſend his forces abroad. 
It was probably for the fame reaſon that he concluded with 
Scotland a truce, from*the 2oth of July -this year to the 


Eaſter next enſuing. | | 


However he could not think that all his precautions would 
for ever prevent a war. Befides that, he plainly ſaw France 
only fought an occaſion of quarrel, he confidered the affairs 
of Wales were in a very ill way. Glendour not only perſiſt- 
ed in his rebellion, but had even ſeized ſome places on the 
weſt of the Severn. Moreover, the truce with Scotland being 
to expire in the ſpring, there would be a neceſſity of ſend- 
ing an army into the north. Theſe confiderations determined 
him to ſummon a parliament, in order to obtain an aid to 
enable him to carry on theſe wars. 

The parliament met at Coventry the th of October. It is ſaid, 
the king in the writs of ſummons commanded the ſheriffs and 
mayors to return none but ſuch as were unlearned, and that 
from hence, this aſſembly was called the illiterate or lack- 
learning parliament b. It is a queſtion however, whether the 
king's command was ſo expreſs as is affirmed ©, The breach 
Richard II. had made in the nation's liberties by the like me- 


cords relating to it were ordered to be burnt, —Conceſlores ipſi, & authores 
dicti tallagi, in perpetuum latere poſteros voluerunt: nempe tub ea tantun: 
conditione concedebatur, ne traheretur poſterius in exemplum, nec ſervaren- 
tur ejus evidentiæ in theſauraria regia, nec in ſcaccario, ſed ſeripturæ vel re- 
cordationes ejuſdem, protinus poſt datum compotum cremarentur, Wal- 
ling, p. 369, 370. 

z But ſhe was ſoon after pardoned, and releaſed; as appears by her pardon, 
dated Decem. 5, 1404. Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. p. 379. 

2 At Dartmouth, and places adjacent, Rymetr's Fœd. tom, VIII. p. 
232, The lord de Caſtel their leader, was flain ; and three lords wit! 
twenty knights taken priſoners. Walſing. The women of thoſe parts figs 
nalized themſelves upon this occaſion, and fought bravely. Ibid, 

b It is moſt probable, that it was ſo called afterwards upon account of 


its deſigns againſt learned men, or the clergy ; for it is alſo called the 
layman's parliament. 


© Moſt of the hiſtorians ſay, ſuch were to be choſen as had no ſcill in the 


laws of the land, and the canons, 
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thod, and the puniſhment which followed were yet too recent 
for Henry ſo publicly to imitate his example, and expoſc 


himſelf to the ſame danger. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the court on this occafion had taken pains to get ſuch 
repreſentatives choſen, as were not too much prepoſleſſed in 
favour of the clergy, for reaſons we ſhall preſently ſee. Be 
this as it will, the king repreſenting to the parliament thus 
compoſed, his great want of an extraordinary aid, the com- 
mons went in a body, and addreſſed him, remonſtrating, 
That without burdening his people he might ſupply his 
vccafions, by ſeizing the revenues of the clergy.” They et 
forth, © That the clergy poſſeſſed a third part of the 
lands of the kingdom, and not doing the king any perſonal 
ſervice, it was but juſt, they ſhould contribute out of their 
revenues towards the preſſing neceſſities of the ſtate, That 
it was cvident, the riches of the ecclefiaſtics made them 
negligent in their duty, and the leſſening of their exceſſive 
incomes, would be a double advantage to the ſtate and 
church.” 

The king ſo received the addreſs as plainly ſhewed, it was 
not diſagrecable to him, and in all likelihood, it was he 
that by his emiflaries had chalked out this method of raifing 
the money he wanted. 


& 8 — ; i 
where the intereſt ofthe whole clergy was concerned. 


He re- 


8 to the king, That though the eccleſiaſtics ſerved 
1 


im not in perſon, it could not be inferred that they were 
unſerviceable, ſince they ſent into the field their vaſtals and 
tenants whenever there was occaſion : that the ſtripping the 
clergy of their eſtates would put a ſtop to their prayers night 
and day for the welfare of the ſtate, and there was no ex- 
pecting God's protection of the kingdom, if the prayers of 
the church were ſo little valued.” He added, with a me- 
nacing tone, “ That if theſe conſiderations were not capable 
of ſuppreſſing the plots againſt the clergy, it would be found 
difficult to deprive them of their eſtates, without expoſing 
the kingdom to great danger; and fo long as he was archbi- 
ſhop of. Canterbury, he would oppoſe this injuſtice to the 
utmoſt of his power.” Then ſuddenly falling on his knees 
to the king, he ſtrongly preſſed him in point of conſcience, 
endeavouring to make him ſenfible, that of all the crimes a 
Prince could commit, none was ſo heinous as the invaſion of 
the clergy's revenues, Whether Henry was moved with the 
archbiſhop's ſpeech, or the ſtrong oppofition he foreſaw 
from the clergy, convinced him of the difficulty of accom- 
pliſhing his defign, he ſuddenly reſolved to defiſt. He an- 
fwered the archbiſhop, that though he blamed not his 
zeal, he could not help ſaying, his fears were groundleſs ; 
for when he mounted the throne, he made a firm reſolution 
to favour the church with all his power, and hoped, by 
God's grace, to leave her in a better ſtate than he found 
her. 'The archbiſhop encouraged by this anſwer turned to 
the commons, and ſpoke to them in a manner not very pro- 
per to gain their good will, telling them, their demand was 
built wholly on irreligion and avarice 4. The commons 
made no reply to this offenſive ſpeech, but when they came 
back to their houte, reſolved to perſiſt in their demand, and 
brought in a bill to ſeize the clergy's revenues. But there 
was no poſſibility of fucceding in their project. The ſolici— 
tations of the archbiſhop and the reſt of the clergy were ſo 
prevalent with the lords, that they threw out the bill. So 
the commons were forccd to find other means to ſupply the 
king's occaſions ©. | 

Towards the latter end of the year, Innocent VII. notified 
to the king his promotion to the papal throne. 

[1405] It is not ſtrange, that to the great number of his 
enemies both at home and abroad, Henry was unwilling to 
add likewiſe the clergy, who, as the archbiſhop had threa- 
tened, would have had it in their power to create him great 
trouble. Though all was ſeemingly quiet in the kingdom, 
he diſcovered about the beginning of the year 1405, that 
joine ill defign was contriving againſt him, but however, 
could not find out the authors. 

The ear] of March had very well concealed his diſguſt, 


hen Henry was placed on the throne ; but his league atter- 


* 


wards with Glendour and the earl of Northumberland, was 
ſuſſicient to open the king's eyes, though he had ſuffered him- 
ielt-ro be deceived by his diſſimulation. He was too jealous 
of the crown to believe the earl was unmindful of his juſt 


rights. For that reaſon, he had always refuſed to promote 


1 Adding he would ſooner loſe his head, than that the church ſhould 
be deprived of the leaſt of her rights. Wall. p. 372. 

© The lords and commons granted the king two tenths, and two fif- 
teenths, beſides the ſubſidy of wool, woolfells, and ſkins, viz. of denizens, 
tor every ſack of wool, forty-three ſhillings and fourpence ; of every two 


nundred-mid forty woolfells, the fame fum ; and for every laſt of ſkins, 


| The archbiſhop of Canterbury be- 
ing preſent, thought it his duty to ſpeak on an occaſion, 
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the recovery of his liberty. Upon the ſame account, he 
kept his children in ſafe cuſtody at Windtor, as pledges of 
their father's allegiance. Notwithſtanding all his care, means 
were found to convey away the priſoners, and keep then 
concealed for ſome time. But the king cauſed ſuch diligent 
ſearch to be made, that they were at length found, and 
brought back to their confinement at Windſor. He would 
have ſeverely puniſhed this attempt, if he could have diſco- 
vered the authors, but all his endeavours were fruitlef;, 
There was only a poor lockſmith hanged for being concerneg 
in it, but he would not diſcover by whom he was employed. 
The duke of York being ſuſpe&ed, was taken up, and ſent 
to the caſtle of Pevenſey, where he remained a priſoner 
above three months. But at laſt he was releaſed for want gf 
ſuthcicnt evidence againſt him. 

This attempt made the king apprehenſive, his enemies 
would form ſome new plot in favour of the earl of March, 


and he imagined before it broke out, they would ſecure 


theſe young princes. As Glendour was always ready tg 
countenance the mal-contents, Henry refolved to free him. 
ſelf from theſe fears, by exerting his utmoſt to deſtroy that 
rebel. To that end, he gave the command of an army 50 
Henry his eldeſt ſon, who, in the beginning of the cam. 
paign, came to an engagement with the Welſh, and put thei; 
army to flight. Two months after, this victory was fol 


lowed by another ftill more important, wherein Glendygur', 


ſon was made priſoner. Theſe two defeats were not, hon. 
ever, capable of hiſheartening the Welſh. On the contrary, 
they made freſh efforts in defence of their liberty. The ftü— 
ation of their country, the aſſurances given them by Franey 
of a powerful diverſion, and probably Glendour's knosledgg 
of a conſpiracy forming in England, put them in hopes o: 
better ſucceſs for the future. | 
It was not without ground, that the Welſh relied upon 
the aſſiſtance of France. That crown, or rather the dae 
of Orleans, who then governed the kingdom, made ng e. 
count of the truce, whenever he thought he could break ! 
with advantage. Though it was confirmed in 1493, M.. 
Zerat owns, the conſtable d'Albret and the earl of Armeg— 
nac had taken from Englayd above fixty places in Guicnne, 
This very year, the duke of Orleans openly beſieged Bourg 
and Blaye, though in vain, and the duke of Burgundy wi 
preparing to lay fiege to Calais. To facilitate the under- 
taking, the earl of St. Pol attempted to ſeize the caſtle 0: 
Merk; but the garriſon of Calais poſting to its relief, forced 
him to retreat in diforder, though he was now maſter of the 
inner court. | | 

The continual breaches of the truce taught Henry what 
he was to expect from France, in cafe his affairs were not 
proſperous in England. For that reaſon he was defirous i» 
end the Welſh war before he ſhewed his reſentment to the 
French, chooſing rather to let them act privately, than give 


occaſion for an open rupture. With this view, he hae | 


ſent againſt the Welſh the prince his fon, who was crowncd 
with the forementioned ſucceſs, Before he entered upon the 
expedition, he aſſembled the lords to defire an aid of money, 
being aſhamed to aſk the parliament, who had lately gront- 
ed him a conſiderable ſubſidy. But the lords plainly retulcd 
to comply with the king's requeſt without the authority 9! 
the parliament. The clergy, whom the king likewiſe ſound— 
ed, anſwered with the ſame reſolution, not being willing ty 


eſtabliſh a precedent of that nature, left it ſhould be ann 


into cuſtom. Henry, extremely mortified with thete dents, 
diſmiſſed both the nobles and clergy with figns of cditpleature, 
which ſhewed, he would not miſs an opportunity of making 
them feel the effects of his indignation, He furniſhed 
thereby certain lords with an occaſion and pretence to hatten 
the execution of a deſign, which probably had ſome tm: 
been formed. 855 

Richard Scrope, archbiſhop of Vork, being diſſatisttied. 
and wanting ro revenge Richard, by whom he Was promoted 


to that dignity, engaged ſeveral lords in a confederacy © $3 
dethrone Henry. The carl of Northumberland entered u 


the plot, though the king had already forgiven hun tc like 


fault, and by his intereſt in the north drew the peopic of thoie I 


parts into the confederacy. Thomas Mowbray, earl mar- 


ſhal, the lords Bardolf, Haſtings, Falconbridge, and ſeveral 1 
other lords and gentlemen came into the plot, and levice * ft 
great number of troops, which they led to York, where dle 


rendezyous was. When theſe forces, which made a co.. 


. . - - 2 g K * 1 
five pounds; and of aliens, ten ſhillings more in every particular, for bs 3 
years; three ſhillings on every tun of wine, and. one ſhilling on every Pp 


worth of merchandize; but they recalled the penſions and annuities lt“ 


by the two late kings, The clergy granted a tenth and a half. Cotto! 1 


Abridg. p. 438. 
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fderable army, were drawn together, the leaders publiſhed 
4 manifeſto againſt the king, and cauſed it to be fixed upon 
the doors of the churches in Vork for public view. The 
ſubſtance of the articles contained in the manifeſto was as 
follows: «+ 


I. That Henry, at his return into England, had proteſted 
and ſworn, that he was only come to recover his private in- 
heritance, without any deſign upon the crown, and yet had 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king. 


[I .That as an arch-traitor he had impriſoned his ſovereign, 


and forced him to reſign the crown, and then barbarouily 


- murdered him. 


III. That ever ſince the death of Richard, he had unjuſtly 
detainad the crown from Edmund Mortimer earl of March, 
to whom it lawtully belonged. 

IV. That he had unjuſtly put to death ſeveral perſons of 
quality, who were guilty of no other crime than endeavour- 
ing to redreſs the abuſes of the government, and contrary 
to law impriſoned the biſhops by his fole authority. 

V. That he had oppreſled the people with needleſs taxes, 
and by his threats hindered them from complaining. 

VI. That he had violated the privileges of the nation, and 
his oath to maintain them, by hindering the free election of 
parliaments. | | 

VII. That in a parliament held at Wincheſter, he had 
given his aſſent to a very pernicious ſtatute againſt the church 
of Rome, and the authority conterred upon St. Peter, and 
his ſucceſſors, and thereby, been the cauſe of the ſimony, 
perjury, and other diforders among the clergy and gentry, 
who ſold the vacant benefices to perions unqualified to ſerve 
the cure. . | | 

VIII. That notwithſtanding the frequent inſtances of ſeve- 
ral lords of his council, he had refuſed to ranſom the earl of 
March, and evaded his juſt petition, by falſely charging 
that prince with voluntarily making himſelf a priſoner to the 
Welth. | | 

IX. That for all theſe reaſons, they had taken up arms, 
with deſign to free the nation from the oppreſſions of this 
tyrant, and place the lawful heir on the throne. 


Some time before the king had intelligence of the rebellion, 
he had ordered a body of troops to march into the north, 
under the command of Ralph Nevil, carl of Weſtmorland, 
to oppole the Scots, who ſeemed inclined to renew the war. 
The ear] was near York, when he heard the news of the 
inſurrection. The ſuperiority of the rebels troops, not per- 
mitting him to advance any farther, for fear of being engaged 
in an unequal fight, he thought it more adviſable to uſe 
policy. To that end, he diſpatched a truſty meſſenger to 
the archbiſhop of York, and the earl marthal, to tell them 
from him, that, confidering their great prudence and zeal for 
the public good, he did not queſtion but weighty reaſons had 


induced them to take up arms, and defired them to acquaint. 


him with the ſame. The contederates thinking him already 
ſhaken, ſent him word, they had no other intention than to 
procure the good of the kingdom, and entreated him to come 
and join with them in defence of the public. This anſwer 
made him judge, it would not be impoſſible to over-reach 
perſons, who thought him capable of fo readily taking their 
part. To keep them in that belief, he told them by the 
lame meſſenger, he was not ſo blind but he could fee the 
injuries done to the nation: however, he was afraid they 
had been too haſty in their proceedings : that, before all 
things, care ſhould have been taken to ſecure the concur- 
rence of all the principal lords, or atleaſt the majority : that 
as for himſelf, he could not communicate all his thoughts 
by a third perſon, but if they would agree to an interview, 
he would more freely open his mind. The archbiſhop of 
York, no longer doubting, that the earl was privately of 
the ſame ſentiments with the confederates, preſſed the earl 
marſhal to go with him to the interview, and, notwithſtand- 
ing his unwillingneſs, prevailed with him at laſt. The place 
aligned for the conference being in an open plain, and the 
guards advancing at an equal diſtance on both ſides, the three 
lords began to confer together. The earl of Weſtmorland 
proteſted, he had no leſs at heart than themſelves, the welfare 
ind proſperity of the ſtate, and approved of the articles of the 
manifeſto, except a few things which he wiſhed they would 
alter. Then he propoſed certain means to execute their de- 
ſign, which appeared very judicious, and fully convinced 
them of his fincerity. When he found he had gained their 
confidence, he ordered ſome wine to be brought, and they 


all three drank together. All the while, he affected to ſhake 


Kel ſeized all their liberties and privileges. See Rymer's Feed. tom. 
. Þ. 308. 
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them by the hand, and give them marks of a hearty corre— 
ſpondence. In ſhort, to ſhew an entire confidence, he com- 
manded his guards to withdraw, who immediately obeyed. 
This frankneſs obliged the archbiſhop and earl marſhal, to 
ſend away theirs likewiſe, being unwilling to appear more 
diſtruſtful than he. But hardly were their guards out of 
fight, when the others returned upon the gallop, and before 
the archbiſhop and Moubray could he relieved, they were 
both taken and conducted to the royal army. The ſeizure 
of their leaders threw the confederates into ſuch a confterna- 
tion, that it was not poſſible for the carl of Northumberland i 
who ſtaid at York, to keep the troops any longer together. 
So, every one ſhitting for himſelf, the earl was alſo forced 
to retire to Berwick, of which he was governor. Some 
time after the king being come to Pomtret, the earl of 
Weſtmorland brought his two priſoners with him, who, 


were both condemned to loſe their heads. [1405] The 
archbiſhop ſuffered death with g 


great conſtancy, and was ho- 
noured by the people for a martyr, till the king, by his au- 
thority, put a ſtop to their ſuperſtition, From Pomfret the 
king went to York, and ſeverely puniſhed the inhabitants f. 
Then advancing towards the north, in order to befiege the 
caſtle of Berwick, he took in his way the lords Haſtings and 
Falconbridge, who met with the ſame fate as the archbi— 
ſhop and earl marſhal. Upon the king's approach, the car! 
of Northumberland and the lord Bardolph, deſpairing of 
being able to defend themſelves, and dreading to fall into 
the hands of a juſtly incenſed prince, withdrew into Scotland 
at the lord Flemming's, by whom they were received. Mean 
while Henry became maſter of Berwick, and ſeveral caſtles 
belonging to the earl of Northumberland ; after which hc 
returned to London. 

Though moſt hiſtorians aſcribe the riſe of this conſpiracy 
to the king's threatening, the clergy and nobility, upon their 
retuſal of the aid he demanded, it appears however to have 
been formed before. For, whilſt Henry was ſtill in the 
north, the marſhal de Montmorency arrived in Wales, with 
a fleet of a hundred and forty fail, and twelve thouſand men. 
As ſoon as he was landed he joined Glendour, and they march- 
ed together, and took Carmarthen, Worceſtcr, and feveral 
other places in the neighbourhood, where they met with a 
great booty s. Mezerai, who places this event in the 1: 
year, ſays, the carl of March, of the houſe of Bourbon, cauſed 
the undertaking to miſcarry by his too long delay. This 
ſhews the court of France thought their army would land in 
Wales, juſt at the time the archbiſhop of York's plot broke 
out. It may be, the preparations were begun laſt year, and 
that might occaſion Mezerai's miſtake. It is much more 
probable, he ſhould be miſtaken in the date of this event, 


than the Engliſh hiſtorians, who refer to this year, the taking 


of their towns, and the great booty gained by their enemies 
on that occaſion. Befides, we find in the collection of the 
public acts, an order from the king, dated at Pomfret, men- 
tioning the deſcent of the French. It is true, in the. order, 
their leader is called Hugcvyle, and not Montmorency. But 
as there were not two deſcents the ſame year, and in the ſame 
country, it may be preſumed, that Hugevyle made the deſcent 
under the marſhal's direction. 
Henry had no ſooner finiſhed his affairs in the north, but 
he marched towards Wales, to defend the borders againſt the 
French. But he was ſo retarded by the weather, that they 
had ſufficient time to re-embark, leaving Glendour to ſhift 
for himſelf, However, the king could do nothing againſt the 
Welſh, though deprived of the affiſtance of their friends, as 
well becauſe the ſeaſon was too far advanced, as becauſe in his 
march, he had loſt great part of his baggage. | 

After ſo manifeſt a breach of the truce, the French, one 
would have thought, deſigned openly to renew the war. But 
that was not their intention. As the conſpiracy in England 
had not ſucceeded as they wiſhed, they did not think prope 
to carry the rupture any farther. 
with outrage, at the very time they had ſent a powerful aid to 
the Welſh rebels, and their forces had taken towns, and 
ravaged counties in England, they aſſured Henry, their intent 
was always to Keep the truce, as it bare words were more proper 
than quite contrary facts, to thew the ſincerity. of their inten- 
tions. This behaviour was entirely grounded upon the vain 
pretence of the duke of Orleans's private quarrel with Henry, 
for the murder of Richard II. wherein he believed, or pre— 
tended to believe, he might uſe the forces of France, which 


were at his diſpoſal, without violation of the truce between the 


two crowns. So all Henry's complaints were fruitleſs, fince 


he could only apply for juſtice to the duke of Orleans himſelf, 
the principal author of all the violations. The court of 


But the lord Berkley, and Henry Pay, took fourteen and burnt fifteen, 
of their ſhips in Milford-haven, where they landed, Walſ. p. 374. 
6 C This 


Mean while, to join inſult 
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France was fo well acquainted with the temper, character, and 
politics of Henry, that they were not afraid to inſult him 
upon all occafions, during almoſt the whole courſe of his reign. 
Henry V. his ſon, was not ſo gentle, but knew how to revenge 
the affronts his father had received h. 

Towards the end of this year i, Philippa the king's daugh- 
ter was ſent to the king of Denmark her huſband k. 

All being quiet in England after the retreat of the French, 
the king called a parliament, which met March 1, 14067. 
As his deſign was to demand money, he readily gave his aſ- 
{cnt to an act to ſecure the freedom of elections m. This act 
ſhews, that in the elections for the late parliament, the king 
had done ſomething tending to abridge the freedom of voting. 
As ſoon as the act was paſſed, Henry demanded an aid of 
money, but was plainly told, there was no viſible occaſion for 
it, He was extremely offended at the denial, but however, 
durſt not openly ſhew his reſentment, for fear of exaſperating 
them. Mean while, he deviſed an expedient which procured 
him what he wanted. This was, to kcep the parliament al- 
ſerabled, till they ſhould, of their own accord, be brought to 
grant his demand. So, without any freſh e he 
continued the ſeffion till the end of Auguſt. This was very 
inconvenient to the members, who had buſineſs at home, and 
withal very expenſive to the people, who were to bear their 
charges. At length, the commons, impatient of returning 
to their homes, voted him a ſubſidy n, not without loud mur- 
murs at the conſtraint laid upon them. | 


. 


During the ſeſſion, the parliament paſſed an act, limiting 


the ſucceſſion of the crown to the king's male iſſue, excluſive 
of the female. As this act was repealed the fame year, and 
probably razed out of the parliament rolls, one can only gueſs 
upon what foundation it was built. Now what might very 
likely ſerve the king for pretence to demand ſo extraordinary 
an act, may be this. | | 
During the whole courſe of the dominion of the Saxon 
kings, or at leaſt fince the union of the ſeven kingdoms, we 
do not find a fingle inſtance of the deſcendants of the daugh- 
ters, being called to the ſucceſſion of the crown. From the 
Norman conqueſt, to the time TI am ſpeaking of, we meet 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, with two precedents in favour of the 
women. The firſt is, that of king Stephen, ſon of a daugh- 
ter of William the conqueror, to which may be added, at the 
ſame time, that of Matilda, daughter of Henry I. who dif- 
»ated the crown with Stephen. The ſecond is that of Henry 
tt. fon of Matilda, who was acknowledged for king without 
oppoſition. Theſe two precedents ſeemed to eſtabliſh the 
right of the females beyond all diſpute. And yet they were 
not unqueſtionable. It might be alledged, that Stephen 
aſcended the throne purcly by the cabals of ſome of the 
nobility, and that Henry II. received his crown only by virtue 
of a treaty, extorted from his predeceſſor by force of arms. 
It might morcover be objected, that, as there was no expreſs 
law, two examples fince the beginning of the monarchy, could 
not have the force of a law, chicfly by reaſon of the circum- 
ſtances they were attended with. Thus the right of the 
daughters, and their iflue, might at leaſt be liable to diſpute. 
When Henry IV. mounted the throne, he pretended to be 
the next heir of Richard II. thewing thereby, he made no 
account of the earl of March's right, deſcended only from a 
daughter. And indeed, ſuppoſing the invalidity of the wo- 
men's right, it could not be denied, that he was nearer than 
the earl of March, who was ſet up againſt him. But this 
pretended invalidity was a point that was not decided. Mean 
while, the "tos 5h were generally of opinion, that the daugh- 
ters had a right to the ſucceſſion, fince, without its being 
neceſſary to alledge examples or precedents in their favour, 
it was ſufficient there was no law to exclude them. Upon 
this foundation the late rebellion was raiſed, as appeared by 
the manifeſto of the rebels. Ir 1s therefore very likely that, 
to remove this pretence from the mal-contents, Henry 
would have decided the point by an act, which, in excluding 


This year the Scots invaded, or threatened to/mvade England, as appears 
from an order of king Henry, dated at Faxflete, Sept. 8, to the ſheriffs of 
Nottiugham and Derby, for arming all perfons from fixtcen to ſixty, upon 
the news of that invaſion, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. VIII. p. 414.— This 
year alto, on October 3. the king made a grant to fir John Stanley, of the 
ifle of Man; the poſſeſſion whereof remained in that noble family (honoured 
in the 1ſt of Henry VII. with the title of earl of Derby) till lately, when it 
fell to the duke of Athol, JEN 


It was not till July or Auguſt, 1406, as it appears from Rymer's Fad. 


tom. VIII. p. 443, 447. Walſ. p. 376. 
E According to Pontanus, the nuptials of Eric with Philippa, were not 
celebrated till the 25th of October, 1406. Rapin. 

At Weſtminſter. This parliament gave the merchants of England a 
remarkable commiſſion; namely, that they ſhould guard the ſeas from May 
2. till Michaelmas 1406, and in conſideration thereof, have three ſhillings 
from every tun of wine, imported or exported ; twelve pence in the pound; 
and the fourth part of the ſubſidy of wools, leather, and wooltells, Rymer's 
Fed. tom. VIII. P. 4385 439. 5 f ; 
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the daughters and their iſſue, ſeemed to inſinuate, that tha 
reigning king aſcended the throne purſuant to the cuſtom and 


laws of the realm. But this act, which perhaps was ex- 


torted the ſame way as the ſubſidy, laſted but till the end ot 
the year. In the next ſeſſion of the ſame parliament, Which 
met again in October, ſuch ſtrong remonſtrances were 
made to the king, that he conſented to the repeal, This 
parliament, not ſatisfied with leaving the right of the daugh. 
ters in its former doubtful ſtate, pafled a new act, whereby 
the females, and their poſterity were eftablithed in their ng. 
tural rights. The ſucceſſion was ſettled upon the kins'; 
eldeſt ſon, and his heirs, without exception, then upon his 
brothers, and their iſſue, without excluding the women. 


The act was ſigned by the king, the houſe of lords, and the 


ſpeaker, in the name of all the commons, the 22d of De. 
cember, 1406, as appears in the collection of the public 
acts. | 

The precaution taken by the king to ſecure his right by 
the firſt of theſe acts was extremely prejudicial to his poſte- 
rity. He thereby gave occaſion for the ſecond, which 
ftrengthened the title of the earl of March, and conſequently 
of the houſe of York, which became heir to that prince. 

During the firſt ſeſhon of the parliament, Henry carried on 
in Scotland a ſecret negotiation, to get into his hands the 
carl of Northumberland, and the lord Bardolf, who had 
taken refuge there. He could not be eaſy on account of 
that earl, whoſe valour, abilities, and revengeful temper, 
were no lets known to him, than his great intereſt in the 
north. As it was to be feared, that being fo near thoſe 
parts, he would contrive ſome dangerous plot, Henry he. 
lieved he ought to ſpare no pains to make himſelf eaſy, by 
ſecuring his perſon. To that end, he ſent an offer to cc. 
tain Scotch lords, whole relations and friends were priſoners 
in England, to releaſe them without ranſom, provided they 
would deliver up the earl of Northumberland, and the Jorg 
Bardolf. The offer was gladly received. But as there was 
no concealing the deſign from the lord Flemming, who bad 
entertained the two lords at his houſe, he acquainted them 
with it, and they retired into Wales, under the protection 
of Glendour. Some time after, the Scotch lords, vexet at 
their diſappointment, killed the lord Flemming, who was 
the cauſe that their friends Mill remained in captivity. Af. 
terwards, his fon, revenging his death upon ſome of the 
murderers, this quarrel, joined to ſeveral other occaſions oi 
diſcord, which reigned among the great men, under the go- 
vernment of a very weak prince, raiſed many commotions i- 
Scotland. | 


Robert III. of the houſe of Stuart, who ſat then on the 
throne of Scotland, was a prince more free from vices, than | 
His eaſy nature, or incapa- } 
city, had given opportunity to Robert his brother, duke of | 
Albany, to ſeize by degrees the government of the king- | 
dom, whilſt he left the king his brother little more than the | 
external badges of royalty. His ambition not being ſatisfied } 
with a borrowed authority, he formed a defign to ſeize the | 
crown, or at leaſt took meaſures to ſecure it to himſelf after 
. To compaſs his ends, it was neceflary to 
prevent the obſtacles, he would infallibly meet with in the 
execution of his deſigns, from the princes David and James 
his nephews, the king's ſons. An opportunity very ſoon of- 
tered to make away with the eldeſt. The young prince com- 
mitting ſome outrage, for which he was complained of to the | 
king, the duke of Albany procured an order from his bro- | 
ther, to keep David confined, till the heat of his paſtions | 
was fomewhat abated. He executed the order with fuck | 
rigour, that cloſely confining the prince, he cauſed him to | 
be ftarved to death. How careful ſoever he might be to 
conceal the barbarous action, Robert was informed of it: 
but being too weak, and his brother too potent, durſt not | 


endowed with good qualities. 


Robert's deceaſe. 


attempt to be revenged. The only remedy he could apply 


to his grief, was to put James his ſecond, now become his 


n By which it was enacted, that at the next county holden after the deli- 
very of the writ of parliament, all there preſent, as well ſuitors ſummoned tor $ 
the ſame cauſe, as others, thall attend to the election of the knights tor the | 
parliament, and in the full county they ſhall procced to the election, freely | 
and indifferently, notwithſtanding any requeſt or commandment to the col! | 
trary. And after they are choſen, their names ſhall be written in an inden 
ture, under the ſeals of all them that did chooſe them, and tacked to the wt 
of parliament; which indenture ſhall be holden for the ſherifts return of tue 


ſaid writ. See the Statutes. 


% The commons granted the king one tenth, and one fifteenth, and con, 
tinued the duties on wool, &c. as in the laſt parliament. The clergy impolee Þ 
a new ſubſidy on ſtipendary prieſts, mendicant friars, and chantry prieſts; v. 
three ſhillings and four pence a head. Cotton's Abridg. p. 451. Cop" | 


Hiſt, p. 294. 


„It was not (as Rapin ſays by miſtake) a mew parliament, but the tame 
; on 


as aſſembled this year on March 1 ; and which met again October 15 * 


which they had been adjourned, and broke up December 22, vc Coiton3 | 


* Abridg, p. 451, 456. Others 
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eldeſt ſon, out of the reach of the ſnares of his treacherous 
brother. For that purpoſe, he reſolved to educate him at 
the court of France, in order to fend him out of Scotland, 
where he was in ſuch imminent danger, and accordingly put 
him on board a veſſel to go by ſea. The young prince ſail- 
ing near the coaſt of Norfolk, and finding himſelf ſea-fick, 
went on ſhore tor refreſhment. But he was no ſooner landed, 
than ſeized by ſome mariners, and brought to the king, who 
was ſo cruel as to confine him in the Tower. In vain did 
the Scotch prince deliver him a letter from the king his ta- 
ther, recommending his ſon to him, in caſe any accident 
ſhould oblige him to land in his dominions. Henry only 
anſwered with a poor jeſt, telling him, there was no occaſion 
to go to Paris to learn French, he ſhould be taught it at 
London. The king of Scotland died three days after receiv- 
ing the bad news, and the duke of Albany took upon him 
the regency during the impriſonment of the young prince, 
to whom the crown was devolved. | 

This year the French came upon the coaſt of Wales with 
thirty-cight ſhips in order to aſſiſt Glendour. But a violent 
ſtorm dettroying molt of their fleet, hindered the execution 
of their deſign. 

[1407 } Very likely, the court of France had received ſome 
intelligence of a conſpiracy forming in England againſt the king, 
and in order to countenance it, would have had an army 
ready in Wales. But the diſperſion of the fleet probably 
blaſted their ill-concerted project. There were ſome indica- 
tions of it in the beginning of the year 1407, by certain per- 
{ons daring to poſt up in ſeveral places in London, that 
Richard was living and preparing to enter the kingdom with 
a powerful army. What inquiries ſoever the king made, 
the authors could never be diſcovered. Only a poor wretch, 
employed in poſting up the papers, was hanged, without 
being able or willing to tell who ſet him to work. 

This year a terrible plague raged at London, which ſwept 
away above thirty thouſand inhabitants. The king not dar- 
ing to ſtay at London whilſt the plague made ſuch ravages, 
retired to the caſtle of Leeds in the county of Kent. After 
ſpending there part of the ſummer, he had a mind to remove 
to another of his ſeats in Norfolk”? ; and reſolving to go by 
ſea, went on board a veſſel which was followed by four more 
with his baggage and attendants. Whilſt he was failing in 
fight of land, without any precaution, and believing there 
was no danger, he ſaw himſelf on a ſudden attacked by ſome 
French pirates 4, who took four of his ſhips; that, wherein 


he was himſelf very narrowly eſcaping ; it was not doubted 


that ſome treachery lurked under this accident, but it was 


impoſſible to be proved. 

The famous Robert Knolles, who had fignalized him- 
ſelf in the wars with France in the reign of Edward III. died 
this year in a very advanced age. Though of mean birth, 
he had raiſed himſelf by his merit to the higheſt poſts, and 
gained a reputation equal to that of the moſt illuſtrious war- 
riors. In the beginning of this reign, he was ſeneſchal of 
Guienne, but afterwards being weary of a life of too much 
hurry and action, retired to his eſtate in Kent. There he 
ended his days, after acquiring a ſtill more ſolid glory by 
many acts of piety, charity, and munificence, ſome of which 
ſubſiſt to this day r. | . 

Henry being ſenſible how ill- affected his ſubjects were to 
him, ſtood ſo in awe of them, that ever fince his acceſſion 
to the crown, he had not dared to fend any troops into 
Guicnne, for fear of weakening himſelf at home. Mean 
while the French, taking advantage of his negligence, be- 
came maſters from time to tune of ſeveral places in that pro- 
vince, by bribing the governors. They herein followed the 
maxim introduced during the war between Edward III. and 
Philip de Valois, that buying and felling was no breach of 
a truce. This year the duke of Orleans endeavoured, not- 
withſtanding the truce, to'take Burg and Blaye, but could 
not ſucceed. On the other hand, the duke of Burgundy had 
again formed the deſign of befieging Calais, but for want 
ot due meaſures, durſt not purſue it. He complained, the 
duke of Orleans had privately. obſtructed it. This occaſion 
ot complaint with ſeveral others, breeding in him a mortal 
hatred to that prince, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated this 
year in November. He was ſo hardy as to avow his being 
author of the murder, and ſo powerful as to procure a par- 
don, though the deceaſed was the king's own brother. 


„ Others ſay to Pleſuy. He took ſhip at Queenborough, in the iſle of 
vhepey, to croſs over to Lee in Eſſex. Hall, fol. 26. | 

i Who lay in the Thames mouth. They carried away fir Thomas Ram- 
ſtone, the vice chamberlain, with all the king's furniture and apparel that 
Was in thoſe four ſhips. Ibid. Stow's Ann. p. 334+ 

* He died about Auguſt 5, at his manor of Scene Throp, in Norfolk, 
and was buried with his lady in the body of the church of the White Friars, 
m London, which he had newly built. He likewiſe built the ſtately ſtone 
Hue at Rocheſter; and founded a college for ſecular canons at Pomfret. 


aupdale, vol. II, p. 412: Walk. p. 376. 
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Though war was not proclaimed between England and 
Bretagne, the continued outrages on both ſides, could not 
tail at length to produce an open rupture. 'The duke of 
Bretagne was ſon of a father who had an Englith heart. 
But the young duke had imbibed at the court of France 
other inclinations and maxims. However, the death of the 
duke of Orleans and the troubles in France convincing the 
Bretons, they might be abandoned, in caſe of a rupture with 


Lngland, they thought proper to accept of a truce offered by 
Henry. The truce was only to be for a year, the Bretons 


imagining, they ſhould ſee by that time how matters would 


go in Flance, where diſorder began to reign “. 

[1408] Henry was not ignorant of the Bretons' defign, but 
thought it his intereſt to diflemble, Ever ſince his coming to 
the crown, he had conſtantly followed this rule, that it was bet- 
ter to connive at ſome things in his neighbours, than be expoſed 
to the inſults of his ſubjects. He could not help reflecting 
on the irregular means he had uſed to aſcend the throne. 
This confideration Keeping him 1n continual dread, he choſe 
rather to hazard his reputation a little, than furniſh his 
domeſtic enemies, by engaging in foreign wars, with an oppor- 
tunity to execute their ill deſigns, It was not without reaion 
that he lived in perpetual fears. He had ſtill in the carl of 
Northumberland an enemy, who humbled as he was, con- 
tinued to be very formidable. Since that earl and the lord 
Bardolf were retired into Wales, they had never ceaſed con- 
triving means with Glendour to dethrone the king. The 
Welſh, who were in open war with Elenry, conccaled not their 
preparations. They ſtrengthened their army with great num— 
bers of French and Flemiſh adventurers, drawn thither by the 
proſpect of the booty promiſed them in England. On the 
other hand, the carl of Northumberland privately fecured the 
aſſiſtance of the people of the north, with whom he had 
always great intereſt, in {ſpite of his palt difgraces. When 
matters were ripe, the earl and Bardolt returned to Scotland, 
trom whence they cntered England by the northern counties, 
at the head of ſome Scotch troops levied by the connivance of 
the duke of Albany, regent of the kingdom. As ſoon as they 
appeared in the north, thoſe that were gained before hand, 
ſpeedily joined them, and their army became in a few days 
very conſiderable. | 

As the king did not expect this inſurrection, the ear! had 
time to retake the caſtles he had loſt in the firſt rebellion. 
This ſucceſs encouraged him to enter Yorkſhire. He hoped, 
when once he was maſter of that county, nothing would hinder 
him from joining the Welſh, who only waited his orders to 
put themſelves in motion. Upon his entering Yorkſhire, he 
publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the inotives of his taking 
up arms. The manifeſto was much the ſame with thote 
publiſhed in the former rebellions. Mean while, as the king 
loſt a great dcal of time in preparations, fir Thomas Rokeby, 
ſheriff of York, thought it his duty to levy tome troops in a 
readineſs againſt the king's coming, and at the lame time to 
obſtruct the progreſs of the rebels. The carl of Northum- 
berland judging it of the laſt importance, to dilperſe the 
ſheriff's forces before they increated, marched towards him in 
expectation that his approach would put him to flight. But 
he found he had to deal with an enemy that was not ſo eafily 
frightened. Rokeby, though tar interior to the carl, ſtood 
his ground, and fought with that bravery and good fortune, 
that the rebels were entirely routed t. The earl of Northum- 
berland was flain on the ſpot, and the lord Bardolf taken 
prifoner, but ſo mortally wounded that he died ina few days. 
Their heads being ſent to the king, were ordered to be ſet on 
a pole on London bridge. Thus died the earl of Northuin- 
berland, who from being the king's great friend, became his 
greateſt enemy. It was he that contributed moſt to place 
Henry on the throne, by his readineſs to join him at Raven- 
ſpur, an example followed by all the reſt of the kingdom. 
But afterwards he made ſeveral attempts to wreſt the crown 
from him. So, it might be a queſtion, whether he had done 
more for, than againſt him, if in an affair of this nature a 
ſingle rebellion did not outweigh numberleſs ſervices. 

Henry being on his march, when he received the news of 
to York. He made ſome ſtay in that city to try the rebels, 
of whom ſome were executed ; others redeemed their lives 
with large ſums of money. | 

Before the king departed from London, he had ordered a 


the defeat and death of the earl of Northumberland, proceede:! 


This year a parliament was holden at Gloceſter, on October 20, and 
removed in November. to Weſtminſter. It granted the king one-tenth and 
a half, and the like ſubſidy tor ſtaple, and other merchandize, tor wo years, 
as in the laſt parliament. Cotton's Abridg. p. 464, 465. 

t Near Horfelwood, on Feb. 19. \Wall. p. 377. For this good ſervice, 
king Henry granted tir Thomas Rokeby, the manor of Spofford, wath its 
appurtenances, for lite, Rymers Fd. tom. VIII. p. 539. 

u The abbot of Hales being token fighting on the carl's fide, was hanged. 


Wall. p. 377» 
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flect to be equipped againſt the French rovers, who for ſome 
time had infeſted the coaſt of England, and done much da- 
mageto the merchants. Edmund Holland, earl of Kent, who 
commanded the fleet, was long in queſt of theſe rovers to no 
purpoſe, At length hearing they were retired on the coaſt of 
Bretagne to the little 1fle of Brehac, which was expreſsly 


excepted in the truce with the Bretons, he went and attacked 
them in the town of the ſame name, where they had ſhut. 


themſelves up. In the firſt aſſault, he received a wound, of 
which he died in five days. 'This prevented not his troops 
from continuing the ſiege, and taking the town, where they 
put all to the ſword. 5 | 

The frequent ratifications of the truce not hindering the 
French from making continual attempts upon England, Henry 
was forced at laſt to be content to conclude a new ſeparate 
truce for Picardy and Guienne, from the 3oth of September 
1408 *, to the 1ſt of May 1410*. Poictou was expreſsly 
included, becauſe the French denicd that province to be held 
of Guienne. 

The ſchiſm, which commenced in 1378, by the double 
election of Urban VI. and Clement VII. ſtill continued to the 
great ſcandal of Chriſtendom. Urban dying in 1390, the 
cardinals of his party choſe in his room Bonitace IX. who at 
firſt ſeemed inclined to put an end to the ſchiſm. Where- 
upon the court of France laboured to inſpire Clement with 
the ſame reſolution. But as he proved inflexible, the univer— 
ſity of Paris was ordered to meet, by whom it was decided, 
that to end the ſchiſm, one of theſe three ways was abſolutely 
neceſſary. The firſt was, that the two popes ſhould reſign. 
The ſecond, that they ſhould agree upon umpires to decide 
their difference. The third, that the determination ſhould be 
referred to a general council, This reſolution being commu— 
nicated to Clement, troubled him fo, that he died quickly 
after in 1394. When the king of France had notice of his 
death, he wrote to the cardinals, deſiring them not to proceed 
ro a new election. But as they ſuſpected the contents of his 
letter, they choſe, before they opened it, the cardinal of 
Luna, an Arragonian, who took the name of Benedict XIII. 
Before the election, they all took a ſolemn oath, that whoever 
was choſen ſhould renounce the papacy, in caſe it was deemed 
neceffary for the good of Chriſtendom. But Benedict being 
elected pope, diſpenſed with the oath he had taken when 
cardinal. On the other hand, Boniface IX. dying 1404, 
his cardinals choſe Innocent VII. and he likewiſe dying the 
next year, they elected Angelo Corario, a Venetian, Who 
aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. 

It would be tedious to relate all the evaſions uſed by Bene— 
clict XIII. and Gregory XII. to decline the reſignation ſworn 
by each. They were both willing to be thought well affected, 
and yet continually ſtarted freſh obſtacles to the agreement 
deſired by all Chriſtendom. In ſhort, the Chriftian princes, 
tired with the delays of the two popes, found means to gain 
the cardinals of both ſides, who, in their own name, ſum— 
moned a general council at Piſa, for the 25th of March 
1409. | | | 
The council being aſſembled, the two popes were cited, 
and as they did not think fit to appear, were declared per- 
jured heretics, and deprived of their dignity. At the 
{ame time, the cardinals were impowered to clect a new 
pope. They choſe Peter de Candia, who fliled himſelf 
Alexander V. Before the meeting of the council, Henry 
wrote to Gregory to admoniſh him to comply with the me- 
thod of reſignation, But his letter being fruitleſs, as ſoon 
as he heard of Alexander's election, he iſſued out a procla- 


mation, enjoining all his ſubjects to acknowledge the new - 


Pope. Tt was believed, the ſcandalous ſchiſm, which had 
now laſted thirty years, was at length cloſed, but by Be- 
nedict's obſtinacy, it was continued ſome years longer. 

How ſcandalous ſoever the ſchiſm might be, it did not 


create in the clergy of England, ſo great uncaſineſs as Wick- 


litt's doctrine. Though during this reign, the Lollards 
were uſed with great ſeverity, their number continually in- 
creaſed. There were even at Oxford, doctors that pub- 
Iicly defended the novel opinions, as well in their  dif- 
putations as writings. The biſhops being extremely alarmed 
at it, obtained of the king an order to the univerfity to 
meet 1n convocation, and examine the books of Wickliff. As 
the majority were ſtill attached to the old doctrine, his books 
were condemned, and the univerſity. publiſhed a decree, for- 
bidding all her members upon pain of degradation ts preach, 
or teach, the doctrine therein contained. 


w There had been-a truce concluded, from Jan. 15, till April 15, 1408, 
which was prolonged till September 30. See Rymer's Feed, tom. VIII. 
Be $074 % 020% 

x From the 15th ot June, till that time three years. Ibid. p. 541, 
748— 560. 


Ihe commons «flirmed in this bill, that the temporalities of the clergy 
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This year the truce with Bretagne, was prolonged to the 
iſt of July 1411. | 

[1410] Henty could not be ſecure of any tranquility, but 
whilſt France was in trouble. From thence proceeded the 
riſe of all the motions, as well of his own ſubjects, as of the 
Welſh and Scots. The War, kindled in that kingdom he. 
tween the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy, was very bens. 
cial to England, In the firſt place, Caſtile and Scotland wer. 
more ready to conclude a truce with Henry. In the ney; 
place, the Welſh receiving no further affiſtance from thence. 
found at length, their pretended prince was very far from 
being able to perform what he had promiſed, and began by 
degrees to deſert him. Laſtly, Henry reaped morcover this 
private advantage, that he became more abſolute at home, 


ſince he had nothing to fear from his enemies abroad 


O 


Though he had cauſed Richard to be depoſed, for uſurping 
an arbitrary power contrary to the laws, yet he himſelk 
plainly ſhewed by certain proceedings, he would have been 
glad to govern with an abſolute authority. This chief; 
appeared in the elections of the members of parliament, B. 
the directions of the court, certain artifices were practiſed 
to render the freedom of voting of no uſe, fince the mheriffz 
took the liberty to return ſuch repreſentatives as had not x 
majority of votes. This is a thing of ſo fatal a conſequence 
that it may be affirmed, the liberty of the Engliſh will no 
longer ſubſiſt, than whilſt the privilege of freely elc&ins 
their repreſentatives in parliament ſtands inviolated. If once 
the ſovereign comes to chuſe what repreſentatives he pleaſes, 
the bounds of the royal authority will be in the end ſo en. 
larged, that nothing but the mere ſhadow of liberty will re. 
main. Of this, we have ſeen a remarkable inſtance in the 
reign of Richard II. But it may farther be added, that aj 
the kings of England, who have enjoyed a more abſolute 
power than the reſt, acquired it by this way, I mean by pro. 
curing their creatures to be elected. When a parliament 
conſiſts of ſuch members, it is no longer the king that is 
charged with encroachments upon the people's liberty, but 
it is the nation itſelf that voluntarily runs into flavery. And 
it afterwards they reſolve to throw off their chains, they 
can only ſucceed by violent means ; and this by the way, 
is the ſpring of moſt of the civil wars, ſo often kindled in 
England. The parliament which met in January 1410, con- 
fidering the conſequences of the king's proccedings to over- 
rule the elections, believed the redreſs of that abuſe, was 
the moſt preſſing affair, Accordingly, in the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, they preſented a bill to the king, by which the 
ſheriffs who ſhould be guilty of making falſe returns, were 
to be fined a hundred pounds ſterling for every offence. 
The king would have been glad to evade the act, but as he 
could nor do it, without laying himſelf too open, and beſides 
intended to demand a ſubſidy, he gave it the royal affent, 
Upon paſling the act, the king demanded an aid of the 
commons, who took occaſion from thence to renew their 
former inſtances in regard to the clergy. Wickliff's doctrine 
had gained fo much ground, that the majority of the houſe 
of commons leaned that way. Thus biaſſed, the commons 
preſented to the king two petitions, one againſt the clergy, 
the other in behalf of the Lollards. In the firſt, they fet 
forth, ©* That the clergy made an ill uſe of their riches, 
and conſumed their incomes in a very different manner from 


the donor's intent: that their revenues were exceſſive, and | 


conſequently it was neceſlary to leflen them: that. ſo many 


ctates might eaſily be ſeized, as would ſerve to provide for 


fifteen earls, at three. thouſand marks a year each; fifteen 


hundred knights, at a hundred marks each; ſix thouſand | 


two hundred eſquires, at forty marks; and a hundred ho- 


pitals, at a hundred marks: that by this means the king- } 
dom's ſaſety would be better provided for, the poor better 


maintained, and the clergy more attached to their duty!“ 


In the ſecond petition the commons prayed that the ſta- 1 
tute paſſed againſt the Lollards in the ſecond year of this | 
reign, might either be repealed, or at leaſt qualificd with 


{ome reſtrictions. 


If the parliament that firſt moved the leſſening of the | 
clergy's revenues, was ſtyled the unlearned, it may well be f 
The name ot 
Lollard and Heretical was plentifully beſtowed, and the! 
clergy conſidered the petition as tending to undermine. 4g 
religion. This was induſtrioufly infinuated to the King, 
with all the aggravations which parties concerned are capable 
It is hard to &109 | 


ſuppoſed, this met with no better treatment. 


of diſplaying on ſuch an occaſion. 


amounted to 322,000 marks, and that ſeveral monaſteries poſſeſſed as 11:0 $ 
as would ſuffice to find 15000 prieſts, at a ſtipend of ſeven marks à F. 


With this bill a remonitrance was broTzht in by fir John Oldeait | 


each. 
lord of Cobham, which drew upon him the hatred of the clergy, and ct 
at laſt in his deſtruction, | 
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.RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 1 


xhether the king himſelf was of that mind; but however he 
declared he had the intereſt of the church no leſs at heart 
than the clergy themſelves. After the death of the earl of 
Northumberland, there was not a lord in the kingdom that 
could give him any uncaſineſs; and though the people were 
düflatisfied, Henry was very ſenſible, that of themſelves, 
thev would never be induced to rebel unleſs encouraged 
thereto. So, it was his intereſt to pleaſe the clergy, who 
alone were able to ſtir up the people, if they had 1o plau— 
üble a pretence as the loſs of their revenues. For this 
realon, he anſwered the commons very ſharply, that he 
neither could nor would conſent to their petitions, and ex— 
pretly torbad them to meddle any more with the church's 
concerns. As for the Lollards, he replied, that far from 
permitting the ſtatute againſt them to be repealed, he wiſhed 
it more rigorous tor the utter extirpation of hereſy out of 
the land. | 

The commons not prevailing, were contented with mov- 
ing, that at leaſt clerks convicted ſhould not be delivered to 
the biſhops? priſons *, alledging for reaſon, that daily ex- 
perience thewed, clerks by that means always eſcaped the 
puniſament they deſerved. What the commons demanded 
was no leſs reaſonable now, than in the reign of Henry II. 
when that prince, and all the peers of the realm maintained 
that point ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt Becket, and pope Alexander 
III. But Henry tearing to be expoſed to the like troubles 
35 his predeceſſor was liable to, refuſed alſo to give his al- 
ſont to this bill. On the contrary, he affected to ſhew an 
extraordinary zeal for the intereſts of the church, and to take 
ſuch ſteps as he thought moſt agreeable to the clergy. 
Though it cannot be doubted, that Wickliff's doctrine was 
the real cauſe of the motions in the houſe of commons, the 
king let them ſec how tar he was from giving them any coun- 
tenance, by ſigning a warrant for burning one Thomas Bad- 
br. The prince of Wales had a mind to be preſent at the 
execution, and, as the poor wretch gave fenfible figns of 
the torture he endured, ordered the fire to be removed, and 
promiſed him a penfion for life, provided he would recant. 
But Badby recovering his ſpirits, refuſed to comply with the 
oller, and ſuffered death with heroic courage. 

The commons confidercd this execution as an inſult and 
great aggravation of the King's late retulal. Accordingly, 
when the king demanded a power to levy every year a Cer- 
ain ſubſidy *, though the parliament ſhould not fit, the de- 
mand was boldly rejected. The commons would have even 
rc{uſed a ſupply for his neceſſary occaſions, if to force them 
to it the ſame method, that had formerly ſucceeded, had not 
been employed: that is, he prolonged the ſeſſions till he ob- 
tained his deſireb. It plainly appeared, that the earl of 
Northumberland was dead, that the troubles in Wales were 
almoſt at an end, and that France was no longer formidable, 
otherwiſe he would never have ventured to treat the commons 
jo haughtily. | 

Notwithſtanding the ill fituation of affairs in France, the 
duke of Burgundy reſumed his defign of beſieging Calais, 
but with his former ſucceſs. All his preparations at St. Omer 
for the carrying on the fiege being burnt to aſhes, either by 
accident, or by means of an incendiary, ſent on purpole by 
the governor of Calais, this project, like the foregoing, va- 
niſhed into air. The French hiſtorians make no mention of 
this attempt. However, it ſeems by the king's precaution 
in ſending the prince of Wales to Calais at that very time, 
he had received ſome private intelligence thereof. Be this as 
it will, the truce with France for Guienne and Picardy was 
again prolonged for ſome months. ; ; 

This year Robert de Humphreville, vice admiral of Eng- 
land, entered the gulf of Edinburgh, and daily landing his 
men, now in one place, then in another, carried away a great 
booty ©, 

[1411] The whole year 1411 was ſpent in ſeveral negotia- 
tions, which ended at length in prolonging the truce with 
France for five years, - with Caſtile till February 1413, and 
with Bretagne for ten years. — 

Theſe negociations, require no farther explication, fince we 
have already ſeen the occaſion of them. But the negotiation 
this year with the duke of Burgundy, merits a more particular 
notice. To that end, it will be neceflary to explain, as briefly 
5 poſſible, the ſituation of affairs then in France, on which 


* Rapin fays here, by miſtake, that clerks ſhould not be tried in the ec- 
cleliaſtical courts, —\Walfingham's words are.—Ut clerica convicti de cetero 
ou traderentur ergaſtulis epiſcoporum, fed carceribus regis, & temporalium 
dommorum, P-. 379. 

A tenth on the clergy, and a fifteenth on the laity. Walling. p. 379. 

Till the middle of May: and then the commons granted him a nfteeuth; 
und continued the duties on wool, leather, and woolfells, and tonnage and 
ponudage; but with this condition, that expreſs mention ſhould be made, 


depends a good part of the occurrences of this and the two 
tollowing reigns. | 

We have ſeen how John duke of Burgundy aſlaſfinated the 
duke of Orleans, brother of King Charles VI. and avowing 
the fact, had credit enough to procure a pardon. He after- 
wards went into his dominions in Flanders, with deſign to 
reſtore to the biſhoprick of Liege his ducheſs's brother, ex- 
pelled by his people. Whilſt he was preparing for this war, 
the ducheſs of Orleans, in company with her three ſons, of 
whom Charles the eldeſt was but fifteen years old, came, and 
caſting herſelf at the feet of the king her brother-in-law, 
demanded juſtice for the death of her huſband. Though the 
duke of Burgundy had obtained a pardon, his adverſaries 
taking advantage of his abſence, had intereſt enough to have 
it revoked, and to cauſe him to be pronounced enemy of the 
ſtate, He was then marching to the relief of Maeſtricht, 
where the men of Liege held their biſhop befieged. At his 
approach they raiſed the fiege, but being afterwards informed 
the duke had only ſixteen thouſand men, they reſolved to 
attack him. Though their army was three times as ftrons 
as the duke's, they were routed with the loſs of thirty thou- 
ſand men. The duke's victory ſo. alarmed his enemies in 
France, that not thinking themſelves ſafe at Paris, where the 
duke had many adherents, they retired to Tours, and took 
the King along with them. The victorious duke, preferring 
his affairs in France to the war againſt the men of Liege, who 
were ſufficiently humbled, put himſelf immediately at the 
head of four thouſand horſe, and came to Paris, where he 
was received in triumph. At his arrival he ſo managed, that 
the Pariſians ſent deputies to the king, praying him to return 
to their city. Charles, who was then in one of his intervals, 
thought it not adviſable in the preſent juncture, to protect the 
enemies of the duke of Burgundy. He repaired to Paris as 
deſired, and immediately appointed confiderable perſons to 
mediate an agreement between the duke of Burgundy and the 
ſons of the duke of Orleans, which was accompliſhed, though 
with great difficulty. The ducheſs of Orleans died with 
grief, to fee her huſband's murderer triumphant; and the 
young duke of Orleans, then but in his fixteenth year, found 
himſclt obliged to be reconciled to his mortal enemy. From 
thenceforward, the duke of Burgundy ſeized the government, 
the king, who frequently relapſed, being too weak to hold 
the reigns himſelf. 5 | 

Mean while Henry, who had always an eye to a peace with 
France, formed a defign to marry the prince of Wales with 
one of the daughters of the duke of Burgundy, whom he ſaw 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. But whilſt he was thinking how to ac- 
compliſh his project, ſuch alterations happened in France, 
as made him ſenſible, this alliance was not to certain a means, 
as he had imagined, to attain his ends. The dukes of Berri, 
Orleans, Alenſon, Bretagne, and the earls of Clermont and 
Armagnac, meeting at Guienne in Auguſt 1410, entered into a 
league againſt the duke of Burgundy, and ſhortly after ap- 
proached Paris. The duke, having the king in his power, 
oppoled them with equal force, which convinced them that 
the execution of their deſigns depended on a battle, the ſucceſs 
whereof could not but be doubtful. In all appearance, France 
itſelf would be ruined by a battle, which would have been 
deſtructive to the kingdom, on which fide ſoever victory in- 
clined, had not means been found to make an agreement be— 
tween theſe princes. It was agreed, that the duke of Bur— 
gundy ſhould depart from Paris, the contederate princes ſhould 
not enter there, and none of the heads of the two parties 
come to court, unleſs ſent tor by letters under the great fecal. 

The duke of Burgundy punctually obſerving the agree- 
ment, retired into the Low. countries; but the duke of Or- 
leans, and the reſt of his party, were not ſo ſcrupulous. After 
diſbanding their troops, they levied others, and approached 
Paris, in expectation of enriching themſelves with the plun— 
der of the metropolis, which remained firm to the Burgun- 
dian party. The duke finding himſelf thus deceived, made 
an alliance with the king of England, who believing it his 
intereſt to ſupport him, ſent him a confiderable body of 
troops J. With this affiſtance, the duke marching into 


France, and patling through the encmies' quarters, who were 


blocking up Paris, entered the city amidſt the acclamations 
of the people on the goth of October 1411. From that time 
began the two powerful factions of Orleans and Burgundy, 


it was done of their own good wills: out of theſe duties, they gave the king 
twenty thouſand marks, to diſpoſe of at his pleaſure. Walſing. p. 379. Cot- 
ton's Abridg. p. 474. 

© He brought away fo much corn, &c. that he brought doivn the prices of 
things, and thence was called Mend=market, 

4 Under the command of John Fitzalan, earl of Arundel; John Oldcaſtle, 
lord Cobham, &e. Walſing. p. 380. 
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the firſt of which received afterwards the name of the Ar- 
magnacs, from the earl of Armagnac, who became their 
head, 

Whilſt France was in trouble and confuſion, the parlia- 
ment of England meeting about the end of this year e, pe- 
titioned the king for a general pardon for his ſubjects. Henry 
readily complied with their requeſt, excepting only Glendour 
and his adherents f. This ſhews Glendour was ſtill living, 
though moſt hiſtorians ſay, he died in 1409. It is true, 
after the earl of Northumberland's death, his affairs were gone 
to decay. The Welſh ſeeing he was unable to perform his 
promiſes, had deſerted him by degrees. He was even appre- 
henſive, they would make ſome attempt upon his life, or 
deliver him up to the king. His fears inducing him to con- 
ceal himſelf, he paſſed the reſidue of his days in ſome unknown 
place, So, it is no wonder the time of his death is unknown. 
However, that he lived till the year 1417, 1s certain. 

The affairs of France were embroiled more and more by 
the mutual hatred of the two factions, who made no ſcruple 
of ſacrificing the good of the public to their animoſity, Hi- 
therto Henry had juſtly dreaded ſome miſchief from that 
quarter. If the diſſenſions of the princes of the blood had 
not hindered thoſe that were at the helm, during the king's 
illneſs, from effectually ſupporting the mal-contents in Eng- 
land, he would very probably have been greatly diſtreſſed. 


But when he ſaw the animoſity of the two factions carried to 


the higheſt degree, his fears entirely vaniſhed. He even 
began to think of means, to reap ſome benefit from the troubles 
in France, as the French had frequently attempted to take 
advantage of the inſurrections in England. Herein, the 
obſervation of the truce was no more regarded on one ide 
than the other, 

Henry ſoon found as favourable an opportunity offered by 
the French themſelves, as he could deſire. The dukes of 
Berri, Orleans, Bourbon, Alenſon, the earl of Armagnac, 
and the lord d*'Albret, heads of one of the factions, ſeeing 
themſelves unable to withſtand the duke of Burgundy, who 
had the king and all the royal family in his power, came to 
a reſolution to ſtrengthen themſelves with the aſſiſtance of the 
king of England. But as they were not ignorant that the 
duke of Burgundy had prevented them by an alliance with 
Henry, they thought it neceflary to break that union, by of- 
fering ſuch terms, as were capable of taking off Henry from 
his engagements with their enemy. To that end they met at 
Bourges, where they agreed upon the conditions to be offered 
him, and then fent deputies to treat with him. 

Hitherto, the duke of Burgundy had evaded Henry's pro- 
poſal of marrying the prince of Wales with one of his daugh- 
ters. Probably, he had entertained other views. But, upon 
information of what was contriving in England, he thought 
proper to preſs in his turn the concluſion of the marriage. 
Henry pretended to hear with pleaſure the propoſition, but it 
was only to procure better terms from the Orleans' faction, 
with whom he defigned to make an alliance. And indeed, 
the deputies of the princes hearing of the negotiation, inſiſted 
no farther upon any article, but concluded the treaty as Henry 
deſired, on the 18th of May 1412. | | 


By the treaty the confederate princes were bound, 

I. To give up to the king of England about fifteen hun- 
dred towns, caſtles, and bayliwicks, which they held in Guienne, 
or in Poictou. 5 ON 

IT. To conquer for him what remained of theſe two pro- 
Vinces in the hands of the French, and reſtore to him Gui- 
enne, with all its dependencies, in the ſame ſtate and extent, 
as enjoyed by his predeceſſors. | 

III. The king allowed, that the duke of Berri ſhould hold 
Poictou for life, on condition he did him homage, and de- 
livered up Poictiers, Niort, and Luſignan: as for the reſt 
of the fortified towns in that province, he ſhould place ſuch 
governors in them, as would bind themſelves by oath to re- 
ion them after his death to the king of England. The duke 
ot Orleans was to have the duchy of Angouleme upon the 
lame terms, and the carl of Armagnac certain caſtlewards in 
Guienne. 

IV. The king was bound, on his part, to lend the princes 
an aid of a thouſand men at arms, and three thouſand archers, 
Who were to go to Blois, where they ſhould be received by 
the princes, and paid beforehand, according to the ſtipulated 


TYUATYTYY 


Pay. 


On November z, the lords and commons continued for one year 
longer the duties on wool, woolfells, and leather; and alſo the ſubſidy of ton- 
nage and poundage; ſo as it was always confeſſed to proceed from their own 
good will, and not of duty, They alſo granted, that every perſon having 
twenty pounds a year in land, above all charges, ſhould pay ſix ſhillings and 
eight pence. Cotton's Abridg. p. 478, 479. 
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The treaty being ratified, Henry gave the coinmang ee 
this aid to Thomas his ſecond ſon, created, a few days . 
duke of Clarence. He ſent with him the duke of York 
Thomas Beaufort high admiral of England. Theſe t 
departed in July, and it appears by ſeveral pieces in the c 
lection of the public acts, that the King was preparing to iy, 
in perſon to Guienne to take poſſeſſion of what had been 58 
miſed him. 

But whilſt theſe forces had been raiſing in England the 
face of affairs was altered in France. The duke of Burgundy 
improving his advantages over his enemies, cloſely beſieged 
them in Bourges, and had brought the king with hic 
Though the beſieged made a vigorous defence in hopes «; 
the ſupplies that were coming from England, they would 


be. 

alter, 
» And 
Toop; 


1 
U 


have found it perhaps very difficult to hold out, if the dyke | 


of Burgundy had not thought proper to offer them peace 
He was afraid of the arrival of the Engliſh troops, and the 
confederates had reaſon to apprehend, they would not come 
timely enough. Theſe different fears rendering both {ite 
more tractable, the peace offered by the duke of Burgundy 
was accepted without heſitation, and at the ſame time pro- 


claimed. 


Mean time, the duke of Clarence landing in Normandy, 


advanced towards Blois with all poſſible diligence, withg\ | 


committing hoſtilities by the way. But when he was in. 
formed that the confederates had accepted a peace 8, he cg. 
ſidered France as an enemy's country, and made great raya 
in his march. It was the duke of Orleans' affair who e 
drawn him into France, to content him. 
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forced to give him the carl of Angouleme his brother in hg. 
tage. On the other hand, the duke of Clarence finding him. 


felt in the heart of an enemy's country, with a few trons, | 


and not without apprehenfion that the two parties would join 
againſt him, did not think fit to ſtand upon terms. He only 
ſtipulated for leave to lead his troops into Guienne, where 
they ſerved to recover ſome places, by the help of the earl of 
Armagnac and the lord d'Albret, who were not pleaſed with 
the peace. 

This affair being ended, Henry enjoyed a profound tran- 
quility. He had nothing more to fear from France, which 
by inteſtine diviſions was become unable to hurt him. The 
Welſh fought only to make their peace; and the regent of 
Scotland, content to ſee the king his nephew in the hands ot 
the Engliſh, minded only his private concerns. In fine, the 
mal-contents in England, being no longer ſupported by ſo— 
reign princes, remained quiet. Henry made uſe of this 
calm to efface the ill impreſſions, his ſeverity and pro- 
ceedings with reſpect to the parliament, had made in the 
minds of his ſubjects. He affected popularity, and endea- 
voured by all forts of means to ſhew, he thought of nothing 
leſs than ſtretching the prerogative royal. His endeavours 
were crowned with ſuch fucceſs, that notwithſtanding his 
ſeverity to his enemies, and refuſals to the houſe of com- 
mons, he was deemed a generous, mild, and moderate 
prince. What was before conſidered as an effect of his crucl 
and revengful temper, was now readily aſcribed to pure ne- 
ceſſity, and the circumſtances of his affairs. It was, doubt- 
leſs, the latter behaviour of this prince, which led hiſto- 
rians to give him ſuch commendations, as his former actions 
no way deſerve. This example ſhews, how eaſy it is for 2 
ſovereign to efface the diſadvantageous impreſſions entertained 


of him by his ſubje&s, provided he is ſo wiſe and fortunate 


as to perſuade the world, he ſincerely intends to reform his 
conduct. 

Whilſt Henry was endeavouring to recover his reputation, 
which had ſuffered a little ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 
the prince of Wales was entirely deſtroying his own by his 
daily exceſſes. Though he had naturally a great and ge- 
nerous heart, he ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by perions, 


who, to ſerve their own ends, flattered his paſſions, and di- 


verted him from the paths of virtue. His court was the rc- 
ceptacle of libertines, debauchees, buffoons, paraſites, and 
the like. Nothing was talked of, but the riotous and extra- 
vagant pranks of the prince, or his companions. Such 4 
conduct in a prince, who was one day to fit on the throne, 
gave uneaſineſs to the conſiderate, who could not help dread- 
ing the conſequences, However, amidſt theſe apprehen- 
ons,” a ray of hope was ſeen to ſhine in a very unexpected 
mark of moderation given by the prince. One of his favou— 


f This pardon is dated December 22, at Weſtminſter, Rymer's Fed. 
tom. VIII. p. 711. RG 

This peace was concluded at Bourges, July 15, and from thence called 
the peace of Bourges. - 

n Which was three hundred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, P 
Daniel. Hiſt, Franc, tom. V. p. 505, 


a» 


But as he had no 
money to pay what was already due to the Engliſh ®, he was 
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rites i being arraigned for felony before the chief juſtice k, 
he reſolved to be preſent at the trial, with defign to over-awe 
the judge. But his preſence not preventing the criminal's 
condemnation, he was ſo tranſported with paſſion, that he 
{truck the judge on the face. The chief juſtice thus affronted, 
conſidering the conſequences of ſuch an action, without re- 
garding the quality of the offender, commanded him to be 
arreſted on the ſpot, and committed to priſon J. Then was 
ſeen what would never have been expected, the prince quiet 
as a lamb, ſubmitting; without murmuring to the judge's or- 
ders, and ſuffering himſelf to be led to priſon without refilt- 
ance, like a private perſon. | 

The judge's courage, and the prince's moderation, were 
equally pleaſing to the king. Nevertheleſs, Henry, who 
was exceſſively jealous of his crown, could not help giving 
car to ſome people's infinuations, that his ſon had ill defigns 
againſt him. This belief troubling him extremely, he would 
perhaps have proceeded to extremities, in order to prevent 
the imagined danger, had not the prince taken timely care 
to remove his ſuſpicions. As ſoon as he was informed of his 
father's thoughts of him, he defired a private audience, and 
obtaining it, caſt himſelf at his feet, and ſaid, “ Sir, I am 
told you have entertained a ſuſpicion of me, injurious to my 
honour, and to the reverence and veneration I have for your 
perſon. It is true, J freely conteis, I have been guilty of 
{me intemperate ſallies, which deſerve your | indignation. 
But I never had the leaſt thought of any attempt upon your 
perſon or government. They that dare charge me with ſo 
monſtrous a crime, ſeek only to difturb your quiet and mine. 
To clear myſelf of this imputation, I have taken the liberty 
to come and throw myſelt at your feet, humbly entreating 
vou, to cauſe all my actions to be as rigorouſly examined, as 
thoſe of your meaneſt ſubjects. I am ready to undergo this 
ſtrict ſcrutiny, knowing you will be fully convinced of my 
innocence.” The king ſeeing with what frankneſs the prince 
offered to vindicate himſelf, grew. perfectly eaſy, and re- 
ſtored him to favour. 

[1413] In the beginning of the year 1413, Henry was 
ſeized with a diſtemper, which in three months laid him in 
his grave. Mezerai ſays, it was the leproſy. Others affirm, 
it was a fort of apoplexy, which had frequent returns, and 
threw him into fits that took away his ſenſes. However 
this be, his diſtemper which ſeized him at ſeveral times, 
laſted near three months, and then brought him to his end m. 
A certain perſon having formerly told him, he ſhould die at 
Jeruſalem, he remembered the prediction, and verily be- 
lieved, God would make him his inſtrument to reſcue that 
city out of the hands of the infidels. Thus perſuaded, he 
fancied his death was not ſo near, and thought it his duty to 
dedicate the remainder of his days to that glorious expedi- 
tion. Accordingly he took the croſs, and calling a great 
council, communicated his deſign, and ordered all things to 
be ſpeedily prepared for his voyage. But preſently after, 
the returns of his diſtemper being more frequent than uſual, 
he found, inſtead of undertaking ſuch an expedition, he ought 
to employ all his thoughts in preparations for death. His 
continual fear of loſing his crown, by reaſon of the many 
attempts to wreſt it from him, increaſed with his years. 


Every time he went to bed, he ordered it to be Haid on his 


pillow, left it ſhould be ſeized before he was dead. One day 
being fallen into ſo ſtrong a fit, that he was thought to re- 
fon his laſt breath, the prince of Wales took up the crown 


and carried it away. Soon after, the king recovering his 


ſenſes, and miſſing the crown, aſked what was become of it. 
zeing told the prince had taken it, he ſent for him, and 
alked him, whether he would rob him of his royalty even be— 
fore his death? The prince replied, © He never had any fuch 
thoughts, but believing him dead, he had taken the crown 
as his lawful heir, and the only. perſon that had a right to 
pretend to it. Nevertheleſs he thanked God he ſaw him 
again recovered, and heartily wiſhed he might long live to 
wear it himſelf.“ At the ſame time he went for the crown 
and laid it in its place. 

Sir T. Elliot ſays, it was one of his ſervants. Stow's Ann, p. 342. 
William Gaſcoigne. Stow, ibid. 

' To the king's bench. Ibid. 
Ile had called a partiament, to meet at Weſtminſter, on Feb. 2, but 
being ill, nothing could be done. Walſ. p. 382. f 

_ * His body was conveyed, by water, to Fevertham; and from thence, 
by land, to Canterbury, and there ſolemnly interred. His tomb is of alabat- 
ter, parcel gilt, and ſeems to have been erected by queen Joan of Na- 
vure, his ſecond wife, whoſe effigies lies upon his right hand, and is placed 
ebemt two pillars on the north tide the chapel of St. Thomas Becker, 
0 polite to the monument of Edward the Black Prince.  Sandt, Gencal. 
P. 27 Lo : 

* There is no mention of any works either of magnificence or charity done 
v7 this king, except a college at Battelfield, in Shropſhire, and his contri- 
vting towards the foundation of Fotheringay college in Northamptonſhire, 
N was begun in 1412, by Fd ard Plantagenet, duke of York. Stow's 
Aug, D. 33 
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Henry's laſt fit ſeized him iv St. Edward's chapel, as he 
was worthipping at that ſaint's ſhrine. He was carried to the 
lodgings of the abbot of Weſtminſter, which were nearer than his 
own, Some time after, recovering his ſpeech, and finding 
himſelf in a ſtrange place, he aſked where he was; he was 
told, at the abbot's of Weſtminſter, in a chamber called {o- 
ruſalem. Theſe words putting him in mind of the fore- 
mentioned prediction, he thought only of dying. Before he 
expired, he ſent for the prince his eldeſt fon, and gave him 
many excellent inſtructions, among which he could not for- 
bear ſhewing ſome doubts concerning his right to the crown. 
He told him alfo, he was afraid his brother, the duke of 
Clarence, would diſturb him in the poti>fion. of the throne. 
It is not known, whether theie fears were occafioned by his 
ſecond ſon's reſtleſs temper, or by ſomè engagement with him, 
when he conceived a ſuſpicion of his cldeft. Be this as it 
will, the prince anſwered, that being his lawiul heir, he 
would endeavour to keep the crown by the fame methods. he 
had himſelf preſerved it during his lite. As for the duke of 
Clarence, if he behaved as he ought, he ſhould always find 
him a kind brother ; but, if he pretended to do otherwiſe, he 
knew how to make him return to his duty. The king ſaid 
nothing more, except that he recommended him to the pro- 
tection of heaven. A few moments after, he reſigned his 
laſt breath, on the 20th of March 1413, in the forty-fixih 
year of his age, having reigned thirtecn years, five months, 
and twenty one days n. 

Moſt of the hiftorians have endeavoured to give, in my 
opinion, a very unſuitable idea of this prince. They ſpeak 
with praiſe of his mildneſs, 'clemency, generolity, valour, 
and many other virtues, which appear more in their writings 
than in his actions. If he had ſome reputation, whillt a pri- 
vate perſon, he does not ſeem to have increaled or main— 
tained it, after his acceſſion to the throne, His diſtinguiſh— 
ing character was an extreme jealouſy of a crown, acqui- 


red by ways not univerſally approved, and preferved by thed- 


ding a torrent of noble blood. The death of Richard II. 
will be an indelible ſtain to his memory, though his uſurna- 
tion of the throne could be juſtified. In ſhort, he performed 
nothing remarkable to afford matter ſor paneeyric. His 
expeditions into Scotland and Wales, have nothing to diflin- 
guiſh him with honour. If he happily freed himſelf from 


all the conſpiracies againſt him, he was chiefly indebted to 


- 


the mayor of Cirenccſter, the ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and the 
earl of Weſtmorland. The battle of Shrewibury, wherein 
he vanquiſhed young Percy, is the only notabie action in his 
whole reign. His continual fear of inſurrection, cauſed hin! 
to neglect ſeveral opportunities of humbling France, and rc- 
covering the provinces loſt by his predeceſſors. He even 
ſuffered many inſults from the French, Scots, Welſh, and 


Ce. tiki 


Bretons, without ſhewing much reſentment. In fine, he 
employed all his thoughts in preſerving his crown, and a- 
voiding all occaſions by which it might be endangered. 
This prudent policy ought to be the chief, if not the ſole 


ſubject of his encomium, as it was the ſole motive of his 


actions, wherein nothing appears to render him eminent. 


Though he had cauſed Richard II. to be depoſed for ufurp- 
ing an abſolute power, he did not feem, by his conduct, to 
have ſo great an averſion for that crime, as he pretended, 
when it was his intereſt to expoſe it. It is true, towards the 
end of his life, he ſeemed to have formed a deſign, to follow 
maxims more conformable to the nation's liberties. But God 


was not pleaſed to allow him time to ſhew the effects of 


this reſolutionꝰ. 
When I conſider the exceſhve commendations beſtowed 
on this prince, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that the. glory of 
eing the firſt burner of heretics, and of protecting the 
clergy againſt the attempts of the houſe. of commons, were 
the main ſprings of all theſe encomiums. It is well known, 
the eccleſiaſtics are as zealous in praiſing their benetactors 
as in blackening their oppoſers. 

During this reign, the famous Robert Knolles, William 
Wickham ?, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Richard Whitting— 


So called from Wickham in Hampſhire, where he was born, in 1324. 
Iis father's name was John Perrot. After he had been bred at Wincheſter 
and Oxford, he returned to his patron Nicholas Wedal, who had been at the 
, | 
charge of his education. He aiterwards became known to Edward III. and 
2 
having a genius for architecture, was made ſurveyor of the king's buliding:. 
8 8 bl - D 2 
His direction for rebuilding Windior caſtle gave great ſatisfaction, and occz- 
ſioned his promotion at court, where he pailed through the offices of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, privy ſeal, &c, He was preferred to the ſee of: Wincheſter in 
1367, and ſoon after made lord chancellor of England. It is ſaid, bein 
repreſented to the king as a man of no learning, and not ſit for a viſtoprie ; 


» 4 
— Q 


C 


ik 
he told the king, that what he wanted in learnimg himielf, he would ſupp! 
with being the tonnder of learning. Accordingiy he began the building o: 
New College in Oxtord, and laid the ſirſt lone himſelf, March z 1379. 
It was finiſhed in ſeven years. In 1387, on the 26th of March, he likewite 
laid in perſon the firſt ſtone of his college at Wincheſter, which he deſigned 


as à nurſery for that at Oxford. Vpon this foundation he ſettled an eſtate 
fer 


44 
” 


, 
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ton, mayor of London, were eminent for works of cha- 
rity and uſeful foundations. 

Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, too famous poets 
that flouriſhed in this reign, are generally reckoned the firſt 
reformers of the Engliſh tongue r. 8 

Henry had by Mary Bohun * daughter of the earl of He- 


for a warden, ten fellows, two ſchoolmaſters, and ſeventy ſcholars. 
in the fourth year of Henry IV. aged eighty years, and lies buried in St. 
Swithin's church, in Wincheſter, in a ſtately monument of his own erecting 
in his life time, 

4 Among other things, he built Newgate in 1420, above half of St. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital, in Weſt-Smithfield, and the library in Grey Friars, 
now called Chriſt's hoſpital. King Henry IV. inſtituted the duchy court, 


in honour of the houſe of Lancaſter, to the end, the lands belonging to the 


duchy might, in all tollowing times, be diſtinguiſhed from the lands of the 
crown. In the year 1411, the Guild-hall in London, began to be rebuilt, 
43 it now ſtands. Stow's Survey, b. III. p. 40. | 

: Geottrey Chaucer was a man of quality, wit, and learning. He was 
in great favour with king Edward III. and his ſucceſſor Richard II. by whom 
he was employed in ſome important negotiations, both at home and abroad, 
In 1374, king Edward III. allowed him a pitcher of wine a day, out ot his 
cellars. And in 1398, Richard II, made him a grant of an hogſhead of 
wine every year, beſides a penſion of twenty pounds a year out of the exche- 


RB APTN HISTORY ENGLAND; 


He died 


reford, four ſons and two daughters, namely, Henry his ſuc. 
ceſſor, Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford 
and Humphrey, created duke of Gloceſter by Henry v. 
his brother. Blanch, the eldeſt of the daughters, was aw. 
ried to Lewis Barbatus, elector palatine, and Philippa his 
ſecond, was wife of Eric King of Denmark and Norway. 


quer; both which were continued by Henry IV. See Rymer's Feed. tom. VII 
), 35. tom, VIII. p. 39, 57, 94, &c. He lived moſtly about Woodftock, ang 
ew-Elm, in Oxfordſhire, where he had a conſiderable eſtate; and dyn 
in 1400, was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. His ſon, was Thomas Chai...” 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, in the ſecond year of Henry V. Alice, the 
aughter of this Thomas, married firſt, fir John Philips; ſecondly, Thomaz 
de Montacute, earl of Saliſbury; and thirdly, William de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk; and by theſe two laſt matches, as well as her father's deſcent, the f. 
mily of Chaucer became allied to the greateſt houſes in England. His friend 
and companion John Gower, who joined with him in refining the Englifh 
language, was of the family of the Gowers, of Sittenham, in Y orkſhire, II. 
lies buried in St, Mary Overy's church, in Southwark, part of which he 2. 

built, Stow's Ann. p. 326. and Survey, b. IV. p. 8. 
+ Who died in 1394. She was the ſecond daughter, and one of th. 


co-heirefles of Hun phrey de Bohun, carl of Hereford, Eflex, and North. 
ampton. Walſingham, p. 350. King Henry had no children by Jo; 
of Navarre his ſecond wife. 


Henry IV. by the indenture of his third year, contracted, that a pound 
weight of gold of the old ſtandard was to make by tale forty-five nobles, 
azmounting to fifteen pounds, or a proportionable number of half or quarter 
nobles: and a pound weight of ſilver of the old ſterling, to make by tale 
ſeventy-five grofles (i. e. groats) amounting to twenty-five ſhillings ; or a 
hundred and fifty half groſſes, going for two-pence a piece; or three hun- 
dred fterlings, going for pence a piece; or fix hundred half ſterlings, or 
half-peuce, called here mailes. His groats and halt groats have his head 
crowned within a roſe, which the leſſer pieces have not, HENRIC, DI. GRA. 


REX ANGL, z. FRANC: Reverſe, PosUI DEUM ADIVTORE MEU vii 
CALISIE. (lee fig. 1.) The halfpenny, MEN RICUS REX ANGL, Roy 
VILLA CALISIE. (See fig. 2.) In the fourth year of his reign, it was ena: © 
that foreign money be ſent out of the kingdom, or re-coined ; that : thite 
of the bullion be coined in halfpence, and farthings; and that Galley hal 
pence be not payable as formerly, in great deceit of the people. Of the. 
farthings, the author of Num. Brit. Hiſtoria, fays he has one nferibeg, 
He D. G. ROSA. SIE. SPI, Reverie, CLIVITAS LONDON, 1 


14. HENRY V. ſirnamed of MONMOUTH. 


ENRY IV. not having the happineſs to be beloved by 

the Engliſh, his death was not much regarded. The 
clergy alone lamented his loſs, becauſe in his reign they had 
met with great favour and protection. But the reſt of the 
people eaſily forgot a prince, who, after his acceſſion to the 
crown, had performed nothing memorable, and ſhed more of 
his ſubjects' blood than of the enemies of the ſtate, The very 
peace enjoyed by the Engliſh during his whole reign, was not 
grateful to them. War would have been thought more 
benefictal, ſince a fairer opportunity to recover what was loſt 
in France had never offered. So, in expectation that the 
prince his ſon would revive the glory of the Engliſh name, 
which ſeemed buried in oblivion ſince the reign of Edward 
III. they joyfully beheld him ſucceeding a father, from whom 
nothing very advantageous to the kingdom could be expected, 
though his reign had been longer. In the preſent juncture, 
England wanted an active and warlike king, who knew how 
to take advantage of the commotions in France. On the 
other hand, war was become neceſſary to diſpel the ill hu— 
mours ſpread over the kingdom in the late reign, 

Henry of Monmouth, ſo called from the place of his 
birth a, was exactly of the temper defired by the Engliſh. 
He was naturally of an elevated and enterpriſing genius. For 
this reaſon the king his father had always kept him at a di— 
ſtance from affairs, ſuch a genius being too apt to breed ſu- 
ſpicion in fo miſtruſtful a prince. He had been a ſtudent in 


ueen's college in Oxford, under the tuition of the biſhop of 


Wincheſter, his uncle b, chancellor of that univerſity. Here, 
in his tender years the principles of honour and virtue were 
ſo carefully imprinted in his mind, that they could never after 
be effaced. In his very childhood, he ſhewed a ſtrong incli- 
nation for war, which, increaſing with his years, the king his 
father thought proper to indulge. At eighteen ycars of age, 
he commanded an army againſt the Welſh, and defeated them 
in two battles. But his victories did him an unſpeakable 
prejudice. The king his father, excefhively jealous of his 
authority, and dreading the conſequences of ſo noble a begin- 
ning, conſidered his ſon's reputation as likely one day to prove 
deſtructive of his quiet. Diſturbed at the thought, he re- 
moved him from all warlike, as he had done from all civil 


offices, for fear it ſhould be out of. his power to check his 


2 He was born there in 1388. Sandford, p. 777, 

b Henry Beautort, ſecond fon of John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swin- 
ford, conſecrated June 23, 1406. Ibid. p. 261. | | 

© He is ſaid, among other pranks, to diſguiſe himſelf, and lie in wait for 
the receivers of his father's rents, and in the perſon of a highwayman, to ſet 
upon and rob them, In ſuch rencounters, he ſometimes bappened to be 


under his government. 


flight, when once he ſhould take wing. Reduced to a fate 
of idleneſs, the prince, naturally active, ſought employment, 
Unhappily by the inſtigation of ſome about him, and perhaps 
by the direction of the king his father, he ran into dithonour:- 
able courſes, and abandoned himſelf to exceſſes, unbecomins 
his birth, and injurious to his reputation ©. N otwithſtanding 
all this, his good diſpoſition failed not to ſhew itſelf upon cer- 
tain occaſions. His moderation in ſuffering himſelf to be led 
to priſon, by order of the judge he had affronted, was 2 clear 
evidence that the ſeeds of virtue were not entirely deſtroyed 
in his mind by ſenſuality. Accordingly, the king his father, 
who was not ignorant of his talents, was afraid of him, 
though a young prince, drowned as it were in pleaſures, did 
not ſeem likely to give him diſturbance, The Englith then 
ſelves were not prejudiced againſt him. Indeed his wild fallics 
might give occaſion to fear, they ſhould one day be unhappy 
But, upon certain occafions, ther 
obſerved in him tokens of generoſity, virtue, and greatneſs of 
foul, which inſpired them with hopes of a happy change in 


his perſon. 


Immediately after the death of his father, the prince was 
proclaimed, by the name of Henry the fifth. Inſtead of di- 
ſputing the crown, thoſe who had been moſt averſe to the 
advancement of the houſe of Lancaſter, were the firſt to pi! 
him their duty. The earl of March himſelf, relying on bi 
generoſity, came and voluntarily put himſelf into his hand, 
to give him a convincing proof of his fincere intention to leave 
him in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne. In fine, ſuch con- 
fidence did the Engliſh place in him, that, contrary to cuſtom, 
they offered to take the oath of allegiance, even before he u 
crowned. But he declined, in a modeſt and obliging manner, 
the receiving that teſtimony of their eſteem. He told them, 
it was not reaſonable, they ſhould ſwear to be faithful to him, 
before he himſelf had taken a ſolemn oath to govern then 
with equity and according to law. This moderation, Wie! 
charmed all, totally effaced the diſadvantageous impreffions 
given by his former conduct, to thoſe by whom he was 0 
well known. 

The ceremony of his coronation being performed on t 
th of April ©, he granted that very day a general pardon 01 
all crimes, except murders and rapes. His firſt procceiig5 


ſoundly beaten, but always rewarded ſuch of his father's officers, 18 mac. !-10 
ſtouteſt reſiſtance. Stow's Ann. p. 342. * 3 

* Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, performed the office 0 el 
ſteward; and Hemy Fitzhugh, that of high conſtable, upon this ioc %* 
cation, . Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 2. 
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1zinly ſhewed the uprightneſs of his intentions, and his re— 
giution worthily to fill the throne to which he was raiſed, 
Before he applied himſelf to the affairs of the ſtate, he called 
before him,the companions of his former riots, and, ex- 
horting, them to leave off their lewd lite, diſmiſſed them with 
liberal preſents, but withal, ſtrictly charged them, upon pain 
of incurring his diſpleaſure, not to preſume to come near 
the court. The aſtoniſhment of theſe men, who expected 
quite other things, was as great as the admiration of the 


witneſſes toa reformation, which afforded ſo pleafing a proſpect. 


After this firſt proof of his wiſdom, the King continued, 
without ceaſing, to give many others, which could admit of 
no doubt. In the firſt place, he choſe for his council, per- 


ſons of the greateſt gravity, abilities, and repute among his 


ſubjects. Then he removed ſome of the judges, and ad- 


vanced ſuch in their room, as to the knowledge of the law, 
joined a perfect integrity. He did the ſame with regard to 
inferior magiſtrates, and took particular care to fill the va- 
cant benefices, with perſons of ſound principles and known 


merit. 


Nothing remained to confirm the good opinion already. 


conceived of him, but to diſplay his martial virtues, and give 

roots of his piety. As to the firſt, he ſhewed, during the 
whole courſe of his reign, that he was ſecond to none of his 
predeccllors, as the reader will have reaſon to be convinced 
hereafter. As for his piety, he ſoon became famous by two 
fignal inſtances. Indeed the firſt might be very ambiguous, 
but it was confidered then as the moſt certain fign, and beſt 


proof of the fincere intentions of a prince, to promote the 


glory of God: I mean his condeſcenſion for the clergy, in 
promiſing to perſecute the Wickliffites or Lollards. The 
other mark of his piety, was his care to repair, as far as lay 
in his power, the injury done to Richard II. He ordered the 
body of that prince to be removed from the abbey of Lang- 
ley e, where it was indecently buried, to Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, and laid by Anne of Luxemburgh his queen. After 
performing this duty, he founded three religious houſes near 
Shene f, where Richard's ſoul was to be prayed for night and 
day. | 


The parliament that was called ſome time before, met on 


the 15th of May, well inclined to the new king. Several 


ſtatutes were enacted, tending to the preſervation of the pub- 
lic peace, and of the peoples' rights and privileges 8. Henry 
fieely gave his aflent to all theſe ſtatutes, and particularly to 
n act to prevent frauds, in the election of members of parha- 
ment. The conduct of Richard II. and ſome attempts of the 
late king, rendered this act abſolutely neceffary l. 

Whilit the parliament was employed in the public affairs, 
the convocation of the clergy was fitting, under the direction 
of Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This pre- 
late, being extremely incenſed againſt the Lollards, had ob- 
tained of the late king an order to fend commifkoners to 
Oxford, to take informations concerning the doctrine of 
the Wickliffites. The buſineſs of theſe commiſhoners was to 
diſcover the chief abettors of this hereſy, and how it came 
to be ſpread in the kingdom, and particularly in the dioceſes 
of London, Hereford, and Rocheſter. At their return, they 
preſented their informations to the archbiſhop, who laid them 
betore the convocation. After ſeveral debates, it was reſolved, 
there was no poſſibility of extirpating the Lollard hereſy, 
unleſs care was taken to inflict exemplary puniſhments on the 
principal favourers thereof: that among theſe, fir John Old- 
caſtle, baron of Cobham, was to be deemed the moſt con- 
ſiderable and dangerous: that therefore, as a terror to the 
whole ſect, their principal protector ſhould be firſt attacked, 
and a proceſs formed againſt him for hereſy. But as Old- 
caſtle was the king's domeſtic, and in his favour, it was 
thought, that method might give offence, unleſs the king was 
acquainted with it beforehand, and his leave defired to proſe- 
cute the heretic, The archbiſhop undertaking the affair, 
waited on the king with complaints againſt Oldcaſtle. He 
ted to perſuade him, that fire and faggot were the only 
means of extirpating hereſy, and that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
lary for the intereſt of religion, to proceed againſt Oldcaſtle, 
according to the utmoſt rigour of the law. The king having 
calmly heard him, replied, he could never appprove of force 
in reclaiming heretics, and the rather as experience had but 
too frequently ſhewn, that rigorous methods were as effectual 
againſt truth, as againſt error: that he would talk himſelf 
with Oldcaſtle, and try to reſtore him to the right way, and 


From the church of the Friars Preachers, at King's Langley. Camden 
in Hertfordſhire. | | 
One of Carthuſians, called the houſe of Jeſus of Bethlehem ; another of 
eleſtine monks, who obſerved the rule of St. Benedict; and the third of 
ridgetin nuns. Theſe two laſt monaſteries had one church in common; 
ne nuns above under the roof, the brothers below on the ground; both mo- 
naſteries were ſeparately incloſed. Dugdale's Monaſt. vol. I. p. 973. 
By one of theſe ſtatutes it was enacted, that no under ſheriff, ſheriff's 
Number 41. | 
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If he could not ſucceed, would then give leave for a proceſs 
againſt him. Mean while, to give the clergy ſome ſatisfac- 
tion, he iffued out a proclamation, forbidding the Lollards 
to hold any meetings, and charging his ſubjects not to be 


prelent at their preachings', A few days after, he was pleaſed 
to talk with Oldcaſtle, and finding him immoveable, no longer 
oppoled the clergy's requeſt, 

The archbiſhop having obtained the king's leave, ſent a 
ſummons to Oldcaſtle, who, re fuſing to own the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops, lighted the citation. He would not even 
ſuffer it to be ſerved upon him; ſo that it was fixed upon the 
great gates of the cathedral in Rocheſter. Henry, provoked 
at ſo haughty a proceeding, ordered him to be apprehended 
and committed to the Tower. On the 28th of September, 
the priſoner was brought before the archbiſhop, afliſted by 
two other biſhops and ſeveral ecclchaſtics. As they could 
get no anſwers from him, but what were directly repugnant 
to the eſtabliſhed opinions of thoſe days, they pronounced 
him heretic, and delivered him over to the ſecular Power. 
His death would have immediately followed his condemna— 
tion, if by the help of his friends or careleflneſs of his guards, 
he had not found means to eſcape out of priſon. He went 
and concealed himſelf in Wales, where his perſecutors left 
him not undiſturbed, as will hereafter be ſeen. Theſe are all 


the remarkable particulars, with regard to domeſtic affairs, 


that happened trom the 2oth of March, 1413, to the end of 
December, the ſame year. | | 

I am now going to enter upon the relation of the war, re— 
newed by Henry V. againſt France : a war which had laſted 
ever ſince the breach ot the treaty of Bretigny, though often 
interrupted by truces in the late reigns. In order to give a 
Juſt idea of this prince's motives to carry his arms into France, 
it will be.neceflary to repreſent the then fate of that King- 
dom: otherwile, it would be very difficult to underſtand the 
ſequel. ; 

Charles VI. afflicted with a diſtemper, which rendered him 
moſt part of his time, uncapable of governing, had three ſons, 
Lewis, John, and Charles. The eldeſt, who bore the title of 
dauphin and duke of Guienne, was a prince of an indifferent 
character. At fixteen years of age, he had taken to a 
debauched life; and moreover, was ſtrongly poſletled with 
principles, that led him to arbitrary power, and carried him 
into many exceſſes. His favourites indulged him in this 
courſe of life, and could not bear that he ſhould be told of a 
reformation, by which they would have been fo great loſers. 
On the contrary, to prevent the execution of a certain project, 
formed for the better governing of the kingdom, and approved 
by an atlembly of the chief men, they inſpired their young 
maſter with a defire to hold the reigns of the government 
himſelf, during his father's diſtemper. They intimated to 
him, that the duke of Burgundy had ſeized it without any 
right, and that none could claim it to the prejudice of the 
king's eldeſt fon, ſince he exceeded the age fixed by the or- 
dinance of Charles V. for the king's majority. Upon this 
foundation, they adviſed him to ſupplant the duke of Bur- 
gundy, by ſeizing the Baſtile, in order to hinder the Pariſians 
from aſſiſting him. The project was executed ſhortly after, 
by means of the governor of that fortreſs, whom the dauphin 
had gained to his intereſt, But he had not long reaſon to re- 
Joice at the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. Upon the firſt rumour 
of it in Paris, the citizens, privately encouraged by the duke 
of Burgundy, took up arms, to the number of ten or twelve 


thouſand men. One part inveſted the Baſtile, the other, 


under the conduct of a ſurgeon, John de Troye, came before 
the dauphin's palace, who, not expecting an inſurrection, 
found no other remedy but to appear at the window, to 
try to appeaſe them, but nothing was able to ſtop them. After 
breaking open the doors of the palace, they ruſhed into the 
apartments, and carried away above twenty perſons, whom they 
accuſed of corrupting the prince, and threw them into priſon. 
On the other hand, the governor of the Baſtile, being ſeized 
with tear, delivered up the fortreſs to the duke of Burgundy, 
who, in ſpite of the dauphin's efforts, continued maſter of 
the government. It was during theſe troubles, which | hap- 
pened in March, 1413, that Henry IV. died in England, and 
Henry V. his ſon, aſcended the throne. 

Whilſt the new king was employed in ſettling his affairs 
at home, the troubles were renewed in France. At the end 
of April, the ſeditious took it in their heads to wear white 
hoods, as a badge of diſtinction. John de Troye, at the 


clerk, receiver, or bailiff, ſhould be attorney in the king's courts, during the 
time that he is in office with any ſuch ſheriffs. See Statutes, 1 Henry V. 

b This parliament granted the king, for four years, the like ſubſidy of 
ſtaple ware, tonnage and poundage, as had been granted to king Henry IV. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 535. | 


Under pain of impriſonment, and forfeiture of goods, Rxmer's Fœd. 
tom. IX. p. 46. 
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head of an armed mob, brought one to the dauphin, who 
durſt not refuſe it. The king himſelf happening to be in the 
{treet, as he was going to the church of Notre Dame, was 
obliged by the ſeditious to take a white hood. But their in- 
ſolence did not ſtop here. Two days after, their leader 
came to the palace of St. Pol, where the king lodged: there, 
in preſence of the whole court, he undertook to juſtify the 
impriſonment of the dauphin's officers, and added, there were 
{ill at court many more, that equally deſerved to be puniſhed. 
At the ſame time, without regarding the entreaties of the 
dauphin, or the king himſelf, he ſeized a great number of 
lords and ladies, and carried them to priſon. Lewis of Ba- 
varia himſelf, the queen's brother, was not ſpared. The 
king, not being able to withſtand the torrent, was forced to 
conſent that ſome of the priſoners ſhould be proſecuted, 


and go to Paris in a white hood, to enroll certain edicts, de- 


manded by the ſeditious. 

The dauphin finding himſelf thus checked by the factious, 
or rather by the duke of Burgundy, his father-in-law, their 
private director, could not bear to remain in a fituation ſo 
contrary to his temper, without endeavouring to free himſelf. 
The heads of the Orleans faction, who had been forced to 
fign a treaty, which removed them from Paris and the court, 
were the only perſons from whom he could expect any aid, 
He contrived therefore a ſecret negotiation with them, and, 
the better to hide his deſign, went and conferred with 
them in perſon, under colour of procuring an agreement 
between the two parties, concerning ſome breaches of the 
peace of Bourges. After making a combination, he ſo ma- 
naged, thar a peace was confirmed ; and by the new treaty, 


ſigned at Pontoiſe, the Orleans party were allowed to come 


and pay their reſpects to the king at Paris. 

Mean while the duke of Burgundy, judging, by the dau- 
phin's former attempt, what he was to expect from him, had 
reſolved to ſecure aſſiſtance, in caſe of need. To that end, 
in June he had ſent, as earl of Flanders, an embaſſy to 
England, whereof Ralph, provoſt of St. Donas of Bruges, 


was chief, under pretence of renewing the treaty of commerce 


between the Engliſh and Flemings; but in reality, to pro- 
poſe an alliance with Henry k. This appears by the king's 
commiſhon, at the ſame time to the biſhop of St. David's 
and the ear] of Warwick, to conclude a perſonal alliance be- 
tween him and the duke of Burgundy. It is hardly to be 
doubted, that the duke had then formed a deſign to make a 
league with the king of England. We ſhall hereatter fee much 
plainer proofs of the matter. This defign was not however 
io ſpeedily executed. Probably the duke had no other in- 
tent, than to ſecure the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, in caſe he 
ſhould be prefled as he was in the reign of Henry IV. Other- 
wile, he did not think it neceflary to haſten the concluſion of 
the affair. | 
Whatever his deſign was, Henry thought he ſhould not 
neglect ſo favourable an opportunity, to foment troubles in 
France, of which he might make an advantage. For that 
purpoſe, he ſent, ſhortly after, embaſſadors to Paris. Their 
public inſtructions were, to preſs the court of France to ob- 
{erve better than hitherto, the twenty-eight years truce. 


Secondly, to confirm the ſame, or make a new truce. 


Laſtly, they had power to adjuſt all the differences between 
England and France. Very likely, one of the king's mo- 
tives in ſending the embaſſy, was to be perfectly informed 
of the poſture of affairs in that kingdom. But his chief aim 
was to conclude with the duke of Burgundy the alliance 
propoſed by that prince. This evidently appears by a fourth 
commiſſion, impowering them to ſign an alliance between 
him and the duke, and between their reſpective dominions. 
It cannot therefore be doubted, that the provoſt of St. Donas 
laid the foundation of this negotiation in his firſt journey to 


London. . This was tranſacted in July, 1413. 


The next month produced alterations in the affairs of 
France, very advantageous to Henry. The Orleans party, 
at the head of which were the duke of Orleans the king's 
nephew, the duke of Berri his uncle, the duke of Bourbon, 
the duke of Alenſon, the earls of Eu and Vendome, were 
come near Paris, purſuant to the liberty given them. At 
the ſame time, the dauphin, by his intrigues, had gained 
great numbers of the citizens, who promiſed to aſſiſt him. 
Whereupon he ordered his friends to take up arms, and 
marched about the ſtreets of Paris, at the head of thirty 
thouſand men. The conſternation of the oppoſite party was 


Thomas, duke of Clarence, general of the forces ſent into France by 
the late king, returned to England, this year, about Eaſter, Walſingham, 
). 382. | 
5 Henry Chicheley, biſhop of St. David's; Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
\Varwick ; William le Zouche, lieutenant goveruor of Calais; Henry, lord 
Scrope ; Ralph Grenehurſt, doctor of laws; and Richard Holme, Ry- 
11ers Foed, tom IX, p. 34. Their commiſſion and inſtructions bare date 


ſo great that they quitted the Louvre, the town houſe, ang 
the Baſtile, of which they were in poſſeſſion, without offer- 
ing to make the leaſt reſiſtance. The duke of Burgundy per- 
ceiving it was not in his power to reſiſt the tortent, and 
dreading moreover the arrival of the Orleans party, wh 
were not far off, choſe to retire into Flanders. 

No ſooner was he gone, but the Orleans faction became 
uppermoſt at court, without the dauphin's reaping any ag. 
vantage. The king being then in one of his intervals, af. 


ſumed the government, and entertained ſo ſtrong an affection - 


for the duke of Orleans his nephew, that he ſuffered himſelt 
to be wholly guided by his counſels. The young duke 
improving this advantage, cauſed divers edicts to be pub. 
liſhed againſt the duke of Burgundy, and the authors of the 
former ſedition to be proſecuted, ſeveral of whom were 
put to death. | 

Shortly after, the embaſſadors of France and England, 


meeting at Lelingham in Picardy, to negotiate a peace 


agreed that the truce ſhould be inviolably kept till the firſt ot 
June next enſuing u. During the negotiation, the Engliſh 
embaſladors intimated, that the king their maſter expected 
France ſhould reſtore whatever was taken from England, 
ſince the treaty of Bretigny. This was in effect the cauſe ot 
the war, which had ſubſiſted ever ſince the violation of that 
treaty, and this demand contained nothing extraordinary, 
However, the court of France having flattered themſelves 
that after the death of Edward III. the kings of England 
would think no more of proſecuting their intentions, were 
extremely alarmed at this declaration. The poſture of their 
affairs made them juſtly fear the renewal of the war, $9 
withour loſs of time, were diſpatched to London, the arch. 
biſhop of Bourges, the conſtable d'Albret, and Col, one of 
the king's ſecretaries, under pretence of endeavouring to 
make peace, but in reality to diſcover Henry's intentions. 
The embaſſadors arrived at London in October, and could 
only obtain a prolongation of the truce, for what time they 
pleaſed n. | 

Whilſt they were in England, the court of France conti- 
nued their proceedings againſt the duke of Burgundy and his 
adherents, many of whom ſuffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. Lewis d'Anjou, king of Sicily, who had with him 
a daughter of the duke of Burgundy, affianced to his eldeſt 
ſon, reproachfully ſent her back to her father. Shortly after, 
he gave one of his daughters in marriage to Charles earl of 
Ponthieu, the king's third ſon, who was not yet full thirteen 
years old. Nothing could prove more fatal to France than 
this marriage. The young prince, eſpouſing the intereſt and 
paſſion of the king his father-in-law, became ſworn enemy 
to the duke of Burgundy. At the ſame time, he incurred 


the hatred of the duke, who, though in exile, had ſtill a 1 
powerful party in the kingdom. This mutual animoſity, I 


which continually increaſed, was the occaſion of many cala- 
mities in France. | 

Mean while, the dauphin, reaping no advantage from the 
late revolution at court, could not behold, without extreme 
concern, the duke of Orleans at the head of affairs, whilſt 
himſelf was without credit, and like a priſoner in the Lou- 
vre, where he was narrowly watched. This conſtraint being 
inſupportable to a prince of his character, he readily liſtened 
to the duke of Burgundy's offer of affiſtance, to place him in 
the poſt to which he was entitled by his birth. They en- 
tered therefore into a ſort of league to expel the duke of Or- 


leans from court. The duke of Burgundy having thus ſecured } 


the dauphin, . approached Paris at the head of an army, pre— 
tending his deſign was to free the dauphin his ſon-in-law from 
captivity. He imagined, Paris would declare in his favour, 
but ſo good order was kept, that nothing ſtirred. During 
theſe tranſactions, the king, who for ſome time had been in 
one of his uſual fits, recovering his ſenſes, publiſhed againſt 
the duke of Burgundy a thundering edict, filing him trai- 
tor and enemy of the. ſtate. The edict joined to the ſmall 
hopes that Paris would declare for him, cauſed the duke to 
return into Flanders. Let us leave for a moment the at- 
fairs of France, to which we ſhall ſoon have occafion to re- 
turn, fince they are the chief ſubject of this reign, in order 
to ſce what paſſed in England in the beginning of the veai 
1414. 

[1414] Mention was made in the late reign of the two 
attempts of the commons, to ftrip the clergy of a good palt 
of their revenues, though without ſuccefs. The clerg) 


July 14. Ibid. and p. 36, &c. 
in In this truce the Scots were included. Ibid. 
u Only for one year, beginning at February 1414. Ibid. p. 94- 
This year the greateſt part of Norwich was burnt, Walſingham. p. 
382.— January 3, 1414, a truce for ten years concluded between Euglaue 
and Bretagne, Rymet's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 80 — 85. 
He 
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could not doubt that theſe attempts were the fruit of the 
doctrine of the Lollards. Probably, this was one of the 
principal cauſes of their hatred to theſe pretended heretics, 
Kor the ſame reaſon, in the late convocation, they had re- 
ſolyed to uſe the moſt violent means to extirpate a hereſy, 
to them 1o deteſtable, Oldcaſtle, a man of good family, 
and extraordinary merit”, was deſtined to be the firſt victim 
for a terror to the whole ſect. But by good fortune he had 
eſcaped out of the hands of his enemies. It was with great 
concern, that the archbiſhop heard the king ſay, he did not 
approve of rigorous methods. He even plainly enough 
ſhewed it to be his real opinion, ſince, after Oldcaſtle's 
eſcape, he took no care to have him apprehended. It was 
crident, ſo long as the king was in theſe moderate ſenti— 
ments, the clergy would hardly be able to have their deſire 
upon the heretics. So, it was their intereſt, that the king 
hould have other ſentiments more agreeable to the barba- 
tous zeal, wherewith eccleftaſtics are generally animated, 
Nothing was more conducive to that end, than to make 
him believe the Lollards had a deſign upon his perſon, and 
were forming conſpiracies to overturn the ſtate. Accord- 
ingly, to this the clergy applied themſelves without loſs of 
time. The late proclamation againſt their aſlembling, 
quickly furniſhed them with a fair opportunity. The Lol- 
ards continued their meetings, notwithſtanding the procla— 
mation, though with all poſſible ſecrecy. As they durſt not 
ifſemble in houſes for fear of being diſcovered, they com- 
monly choſe ſome untrequented place in the country to wor- 
ſhip God after their manner. Some of them reſolving to 
allemble without one of the gates of London, in a place 
called St. Giles's fields, which was then covered with buſhes, 
were, as 1t often happens on ſuch occaſions, betrayed by 
falſe brethren. The diſcovery afforded their enemies the op- 
portunity they were cagerly ſeeking. The king was then at 
tham, about ſeven miles from London, where he deſigned 
to keep his Chriſtmas. He little expected a conſpiracy 
againſt his perſon, when ſuddenly towards night he was told, 
that Oldcaſtle was in St. Giles's, with twenty thouſand Lol- 
lards. It was further ſaid, that their deſign was to kill the 
king, the princes his brothers, and all the lords, ſpiritual 
and temporal, who were not their friends. Certainly it was 
rery unlikely, that twenty thouſand men ſhould be able to 
allemble at the very gates of London, without being obſerved. 
t was ſtill more improbable, that Oldcaſtle, an experienced 
warrior, ſhould chooſe St. Giles's fields, overgrown as they 
were with buſhes and ſhrubs, for the rendezvous of his 
troops. Nevertheleſs the news was confirmed by ſo many 
circumſtances, that the king could not help crediting the re- 
port. He immediately drew together as many armed men as 
was poſſible, and ordered the gates of London to be ſhut, leſt 
the populace ſhould go and aſſiſt the rebels 4. As he was 
naturally very bold, he reſolved to attack them before they 
had taken all their meaſures. He arrived upon the place 
about midnight, and finding about fourſcore or a hundred 
perſons, fell upon them. There were about twenty Killed 
and ſixty taken. Unhappily they had brought arms with 
them for their defence, in caſe they were attacked by their 
perſecutors. It was this, probably, that helped to convince 
tne King of their ill deſign. This alone, however, would not 
have been capable of perſuading him, they had really con- 
pred againſt him, if among thoſe that were taken, there 
had not been ſome that gained by promiſes, or awed by 
threats, confeſſed whatever their enemies defired. They 
laid, their intent was to kill the king, and the princes his 
brothers, with moſt of the lords ſpiritual and temporal; in 
hopes that the confuſion, which after ſuch a maſſacre would 
enſue in the kingdom, would prove favourable to their re- 
ligion. Some depoſed, that after the murder of the king and 
princes, they intended to make Oldcaſtle regent of the king- 
dom, and that the conſpiracy was formed by the direction 
of that lord. In truth, it is hardly conceivable, how a prince 
lo judicious as Henry, could ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed 
yon by fo groſs a fiction. Indeed had he found twenty thou- 
and men in arms in St. Giles's, as he was made to believe, 
would have been very ſuſpicious : but that fourſcore or a 
hundred men, among whom there was not a ſingle perſon of 


He was made ſheriff of Herefordſhire in 8 Henry IV. and had ſum- 

mans to parliament among the barons of the realm, in 11, 12, 14, of that 
ing's reign, He was ſent beyond ſea with the earl of Arundel, to aid the 
duke of Burgundy againſt the French. He married the neice and heir of 
Henry, lord Cobham, and for that reaſon took the title of lord Cobham. 
Uugdaly*s Baron. vol. II. p- 67. 
2 Walfingham obſerves, that if the king had not made uſe of this precau- 
ton, no leis than fifty thoutand perſons of all forts, would have been ready 
0 come to the aſſiſtance of the Lollards, p. 386. | 

And betides, any perion, by whoſe means or advice he could he ſeized 


5 arreſted, was to have five hundred marks. Rymer's Fad, tom, IX. 
. 90. 
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rank, thould have formed ſuch a project, is extremely im- 
probable. Befides, he himſelf knew fir John Oldcattle to be 
a man of ſenſe, and yet” nothing was more wild than the 
project tathered upon him, a project which it was ſuppoſed, 
ae was to execute with a handful of men, without being 
pretent himſelf, and without its being known where he was, 
or that there was any other leader in his room. But how- 
ever, the king thought him guilty, and in that belief, ſet a 
thouſand marks upon his head, with a promiſe of perpetual 
eXcmption from taxes, to any town that ſhould ſecure hun”, 
It is very likely however, that in time the king perceived 
the falſhood of the imputation, and what makes me think 
lo is this: in the firit place, how {trict enquiry ſoever 
was made over all the kingdom to ditcover the accomplices 
ot the pretended conſpiracy, not a tingle perſon could be 
found, beſides thoſe taken in St. Glles's. And yet it is ma- 
niteſt, that to execute ſuch a deſign to any purpole, four- 
core or a hundred perſons of no great diſtinction, were not 
ſufficient. In the next place, even of thoſe that were raken in 
St. Giles's, but very few were immediately executed ©, whillt 
the prejudice againſt them was yet in its full ſtrength. The 
King pardoned all the reſt. Thirdly, we find in the Collec- 
tion of the Public Acts, not only a general pardon for all 
the Lollards, but likewiſe ſeveral private pardons granted to 
lome that were condemned, though they had conſtantly de- 
nied the fact. It would not be very ſtrange, that the king 
ſhould have pardoned criminals that confeſſed themſelves 
guilty, but it is unuſual with ſovereigns to forgive ſuch a 
crime in obſtinate offenders, who render themſelves unwor- 
thy of a pardon, by denying what their ſentence ſuppoſes 
them convicted of. I add further, that clemeney was n 
Henry's favourite virtue; on the contrary, he leaned vety 
much to the fide of ſeverity, as will appear by ſeveral in- 
ſtances in his reign. Is it likely therefore, that he ſhould par- 
don perſons convicted of intending to murder him, with all rhe 
royal family and great men of the Kingdom, at the very time 
they obſtinately pertiſted in denying the fact, for which they 
were condemned, had he really believed them guilty ? Laſtly, 
the principles of the Lollards were very far from allowing 
ſuch barbarities. It is therefore more than probable, that 
the accuſation was forged to render the Lollards odious to 
the king, in order to obtain his licenſe for their perſecution, 
and that the king himſelf was convinced of its falſhood, after 
his firſt prejudice was removed. It muſt however be con— 
feſſed, that in all theſe pardons, he always ſuppoſed the 
crime to be proved. But in order to a pardon, it was ne— 
ceſſary to take the crime for granted. 

In February 1414, Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canter— 
bury, went to give an account to God for all the innocent blood 
he had cauſed to be ſhed e. He was ſucceeded by Henry 
Chicheley biſhop of St. David's. But the Lollards got no- 
thing by the change, he being no leſs their enemy than his 
predeceſſor. 

I left the archbiſhop of, Bourges and the conſtable d'Albret 
at London, where they quickly diſcovered the king's inten- 
tions. The commiſſioners, who treated with them, demanded 
in Henry's name, whatever had been taken from England 
ſince the treaty of Bretigny. The french replied, they had 
no inſtructions upon that head. They propoſed however as 
of themſelves a proper means in their opinion to procure a 
peace between the two kings. This was a marriage between 
the king of England, and Catherine the youngeſt of Charles 
IV.'s daughters. This princeſs had four fiſters, of whom 
one was a nun, and the other three married. So it was the 
alone that could be offered to Henry. The propoſal was 
not wholly rejected. Though Henry ſhould infiſt upon the 
reſtitution he demanded, as being the ſpeedieſt and mol cttec- 
tual way to a laſting peace, what the French embaſladors 
offered, not being inconſiſtent with the reſtitution, he thought 
he might accept it, without any prejudice to himſelf. But 
as the embaſſadors had not ſufficient powers to treat upon 
the affair, it was only agreed that the truce ſhouid be pro- 
longed to the ſecond of February 1415. 

Preſently after the departure of the French embatladors, 
Henry ſent five into France u, to continue the acgotiation 


begun at London, concerning the reſtitution and marriage “. 


* Sir Roger Acton, with twenty-eight more, were hanged, and burnt in 


St. Giles's fields. Fox Mart. Hall, fol. 35. Sir John Oldeaſtle eſcaped 


out of the Tower, as is related above, and fled into Wales, where he lived 
above four years. Bale, fol. 48. 
8 third 196 of Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel. He died 
Feb. 20, and lies buried in Canterbury cathedral, Walling. p. 380. 
Thomas, biſhop of Durham, Richard Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, 
Henry, lord Scrope, Hugh Mortimer, eſq. and Henry Ware, proteffor ot 
the civil and canon law. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 102, 193. DEER 
And about this ſame time, viz. January 28, one year's truce, beginning 
at Feb. 2, 1414, was concluded between England and Caſtile, * Ibid. p. 105, 
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The embaſſadors were impowered to promiſe, in the king's 
name, that he would not engage in any other marriage-treaty 
till the 15th of May. Nay, they might prolong that term if 
it was thought proper. | 

The court of France not thinking the powers of the em- 
baſſadors ſufficient, Charles wrote to Henry, that if he would 
ſend embaſſadors with fuller powers, he would readily hear 
them. Upon this letter, Henry diſpatched five more, all 
eminent for their birth and high poſts; namely, the biſhop 
of Norwich, the earls of Dorſet, Warwick, Saliſbury, and the 
lord Grey J. 

The embaſſadors entered immediately into conference with 
king Charles's commiſſioners, the chief of whom was the 
duke of Berri his uncle. They demanded at firſt the whole 
kingdom of France for their maſter, by virtue of his right, 
as heir of Edward III. But after a ſhort pauſe, they added, 
that being very ſenſible their demand might cauſe ſome diſ- 
ouſt, they would make another, with a proteſtation however 
that it ſhould not be prejudicial to the rights of their ſove— 
reign. Then they limited their demands to the following 
articles : 


I. Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, in full ſo— 
vereignty. 
II. The right of ſovereignty over the earldom of Flanders, 
and duchy of Bretagne. 

III. Whatever France held in Guienne. 

IV. All in general that was given up to Edward III. by 
the treaty of Bretigny. 

V. The whole country poſſeſſed by France between the 
Somme and Gravelin. | 

VI. Laſtly, that all thoſe countries ſhould be reſigned to 
the king of England in full ſovereignty, to hold them as 
neighbour and not as vaſſal of the crown of France, 


Before an anſwer was returned to theſe demands, the duke 
of Berri earneſtly preſſed the embaſſadors to begin with the 
negociation of the marriage, affirming it to be the proper 
means to ſettle a ſolid and laſting peace between the two 
kingdoms. He even offered a very conſiderable dowry for 
the princeſs Catherine, but the Engliſh would confider the 
marriage only as a conſequence, and not as the foundation of 
the peace. For this reaſon, they inſiſted upon ſettling firſt 
the terms of a peace, before any mention of the marriage. 
In fine, after many diſputes on both ſides, the Engliſh em- 
baffadors confined themſelves to the three following articles, 
to which they required a poſitive anſwer, before any other 
affairs ſhould be taken in hand. 


I. They demanded whatever was given up to England by 
the great peace, that is, by the treaty of Bretigny. _ 

II. One half of Provence, with the carldoms of Beaufort 
and Nogent. 

[IT. The fix hundred thouſand crowns, which remained 
unpaid of king John's ranſom, 


As for the marriage, thev ſaid plainly, the king ther 
maſter would never eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine, unleſs he 
was ſecure of a firm and laſting peace with king Charles. 
That beſides, as the offers hitherto made were very inconſi— 
derable, they had no power to treat upon that affair, That 
therctore it would not only be fruitleſs to talk of the mar- 
riage, but moreover they durſt not meddle with that article, 
before the reſt were ſettled. They added however, that in 
hopes more reaſonable offers would be made, they were wil- 
ling to ſpeak their thoughts, that no leſs could be offered 
with the princeſs, than two millions of gold crowns. 

Some days after, the duke of Berri delivered them a writing, 
containing the offers of France, in order to a peace, with the 
aniwers to their demands; namely. 


I. That the king of France offered Agenois, Baſadois, Auch 
in part, Perigord, Eſcarre, Oleron, Bigorre, Saintonge be- 
vond the Charente, Quercy, (Montauban excepted, with all 
the country between the Tarn and the Aveiron,) Angoumois 
and Rovergne. Y 

II. That the King could not diſpoſe of Provence, ſince he 
«as not the poſſeſſor, nor had contributed to the putting it 


in t hchands of the preſent poſſeſſors. 


7 Richard Courtney, Thomas Beaufort, Richard Beauchamp, Richard 
Nevil, Richard, lord Grey, and fir John Pelham, and Robert Waterton. Ry- 
mer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 132. 

Each of theſe crowns was to amount to half an Engliſh noble; about 
nine ſhillings of our preſent money. The French offered eight hundred 
thouſand, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 214. 

A ſtandard ſo called from being made of a filk ſtuff, of a gold and flame 
colour. It was kept in the abbey of St. Denys, and was uſed to be put by 


III. That, fince for the ſake of peace, he was willing to re 
fign ſo many fine and rich provinces, which he lawfully pol. 
ſelled, the king of England ought to deſiſt from any farther 
demands. | 

IV. As for the marriage, though the dowry of a daughter 
of France was fixed to much leſs than was already offerc, 
he would for the fake of peace give fix hundred thou. 


Crowns. 


nd 


Theſe demands and anſwers were the ſubject of ſeveral con. 
ferences, which laſted many days, but of which it would h, 
tedious to relate the particulars. It will ſuffice to obſery, 
that the embaſladors of Ingland reduced at length all their 
demands to the treaty of Bretigny, and a million of cro 1, 
for the princeſs's portion 2. But as the French till though. 
this ſum exorbitant, the Engliſh intimated, it might be ſer. 
ſened on the condition, that if two ſons ſhould come of the 
marriage, the youngeſt ſhould have Montrevil and Ponthicu 
in full ſovereignty. But the French returned no anſwer to 
this, and the conferences ended March 13th, 1414. 

Whilſt this affair was negotiating at Paris, the duke of Bur. 
gundy's enemies continued to excite king Charles againſt him 
ſo that conſidering him as an enemy to his perſon and TOvern.- 
ment, he reſolved to make war upon him. To that end, be. 
ing determined to command his army in perſon, he took the 
Oriflamme at St. Dennis ®, after which he became maſter ot 
Soiſſons and Campeigne, ſeized by the duke: Burgundy wa; 
then unable to withſtand him, becauſe the Flemings refuſed 
to ſerve him againſt France, which gave the duke of Bour. 
bon opportunity of taking Bapaume alſo. It was not intended 
to ſtop there, but happily for him, the king was {ciz+4 
with a freſh fit of lunacy. This accident gave the duke tine 
to put a ſtrong garriſon into Arras. | 

King Charles being unable to act, the dauphin his fon togk 
poſſeſſion of the regency, as having an indiſputable right. 
Whether the prince had ſome reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the 
duke of Burgundy, or did not regard him fince he had ng 


4” 
id]. 


ther need of him, he carried the king his father before 


Arras, which he meant to beſiege, but it was too late. 
The place had been ſo well provided, that it was not 
eaſy to take it. The difficulties of the ſiege, the folicitations 
of the counteſs of Hainault, the duke of Burgundy's fiſter, and 
perhaps the dauphin's private intereſts, cauſed a peace to be 
granted to the duke about the end of September, though upon 
hard terms. By the peace the king granted the duke a par. 


don, but excepted five hundred of his adherents. It was allo 
agreed, that all his friends ſhould remove from court, and 
himſelf not come there unleſs ſent for, with the conſent of the | 
council, and by letters under the great ſeal. Finally, that the | 


king's banners ſhould be placed on the walls of Arras, 


Durivg the preparations in France for the war I am going 

6 | ) . PM 

to ſpeak of, the duke of Burgundy being greatly embarraile, | 
by reaſon of the obſtinacy of the Flemings, ſent into Eng- I 


land the provoſt of St. Donas to renew the treaty begun with 


Henry. This envoy had power not only to conclude an alli- | 
ance between the king and the duke, but alſo to treat about | 
the King's marriage with the princeſs Catherine. In all ap- 
pearance, the duke defired the king's aſſiſtance to put him in | 
poſſeſſion of the government of France, and then undertook to 
accompliſh the projected marriage tohis benefactor's ſatisfaction. I 


This diſcovers what were then that prince's deſigns. Where- 


fore Mezerai juſtly ſaid, the arms of the Engliſh were drawn | 
into France by the betrayers of their country. The peace 0i | 


Arras put a ſtop for ſome time to the negociation. 
Mean while, Henry ſtill continued his reſolution to im- 


prove the advantages, promiſed by the ſituation of the affairs ] | 
of France. He perceived he ſhould at moſt have to deal but | 


with half the forces of the kingdom, and the other half wou 


even make a diverſion in his favour. Beſides, he fawa neu 
proſpect of concluding very ſhortly with the duke of Burguniy | 
an advantageous alliance. And therefore, without further 
delay, he had called a parliament at Leiceſter for the 20th 0 | 
April, to have their approbation of his defign, and obtain re 1 
neceſſary aids to accompliſh ſo great an undertaking. It mut 
be obſerved, that the writs were iſſued in March, hilft the 


provoſt of St. Donas was at London. 


The parliament being met, the clergy, ever incenſed again” | 
the Lollards, moved by their emiſſaries to revive, and eve! !t- | 
creaſe, the flatutes againſt heretics. But for once their ant 


the abbot into the hands of the defender of that monaſtery. The ca:1: o! I 
Pontoiſe or Vexin had the honour of carrying it, as protectors of. this Me. 
naſtery. Lewis VI. was the firſt, who, as earl of Vexin, cauſed the Oi 
flamnie to be carried in his armies, which was continued by his ſucceffoss, 


till the Englifh wade themſelves maſters of Paris under Charles VII. : 5 | 
NCA IJ 


after trecing himſelſ of them, brought in the uſe of the white coronet, . 
lince that time has been the chief banner of France, Du Cange. 
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moſity had like to have enſnared them. The project formed 
by the commons in the late reign againſt the ecclefiaſtics, had 
twice miſcarried by the exceſſive defire of Wickliff's followers 
to promote that affair, The clergy taking advantage of this 
animoſity, intimated to the late king, that ſuch a motion could 
not but proceed from heretics, with whom the houſe of com- 
mons abounded, and that it was with the downfal of the 
clergy, that the deſtruction of the catholic religion was to 
hegin. For this reaſon, Henry IV. ſtrongly oppoſed it, and 
with that haughtineſs as gave great offence to the commons. 
Wherefore, though the members that were no friends to 
Wickliff's doctrine, joined in the project, yet they could not 
hinder the too great zeal of the Lollards from invincibly ob- 
ſtructing the execution. But notwithſtanding its former ill 
ſuccels, the projectors had not entirely given it over. They 
had only reſolved to take another courſe, to avoid the incon- 
venience, which had twice rendered it unſucceſsful. To that 
end, when a motion was made in the houſe of commons, for 
new {ſtatutes againſt the Lollards, thoſe who before oppoſed it, 
readily gave their conſent ®. The clergy appeared extremely 
well pleaſed. The pulpits every where reſounded the praiſes 
of the preſent parliament. It was not a lack-learning parlia- 
ment, like that of 1404, but it was the wiſeſt, and moſt zea- 
lous for religion, that was ever aflembled ſince the beginning 
of the monarchy. The truth 1s, nothing could be more con- 
formable to the clergy's deſires, than the act paſſed on this 
occaſion. It was enacted, that all the magiſtrates of the 
kingdom, from the lord chancellor, down to the meaneſt ot- 
ſicer, ſhould take an oath to employ their power to extirpate 
heretics, and aſſiſt the biſhops in the execution of ſo good a 
deſign ?. The act was no ſooner paſſed, but a violent per- 
ſecution was raiſed againſt the Lollards. Several were burnt 
alive. Some left the kingdom, and others abjured their re- 
ligion, to eſcape the torments prepared for them. 

But ſhortly after, the ſcene was changed, with reſpect to 
the clergy: They did not dream that the very perſons, who 
lately appeared ſo zealous for religion, ſhould think of de- 
ſtroying it: for that was the idea they gave of the project of 
depriving the eccleſiaſtics of the riches they enjoyed. And 
vet, the fame commons, who in ſo authentic a way had ſecured 
themſelves from all ſuſpicion of hereſy, willing to comply with 
the king's demand of a ſubſidy, preſented to him an addreſs, 
praying him to ſeize the clergy's revenues. The addreſs was 
founded upon the ſame confiderations, as that preſented to the 
late king for the ſame purpoſe. It was maintained, that the 
revenues of the church would be much better employed in 
providing for ſuch a number of nobles, colleges, and hoſpi- 
tals l. This was a ſtunning blow to the clergy, and the more, 
becauſe after the late act now in actual execution, there was 
not the leaſt colour to repreſent the commons as heretical or 
favourers of hereſy. RS 

The king himſelf, who was going to begin a great war, 
believed, or feigned to believe, there was a neceſſity to do 
what the commons defired. As his revenues would of courſe 
be greatly increaſed, that conſideration did not a little induce 
him to hearken to ſo advantageous a motion. | 

The clergy perceiving their ruin inevitable, unleſs ſome re- 
medy was found againſt the gathering ſtorm, met to conſult 
about means to avert, or at leaſt to weaken it as much as pol- 
ible. After divers debates upon ſo important a matter, they 
came totheſe two reſolutions. The firſt was, to refign part of 
their riches to the king, in order to ſave the reſt. The ſe— 
cond, to divert the king's thoughts from domeſtic affairs, by 
engaging him in a foreign war, which might wholly engroſs 
him. The frequent embaſſies from Paris to London, and 
from London to Paris, making them conclude the king was 
meditating ſome enterpriſe againſt France, they reſolved to 
excite him to the utmoſt of their power to carry war into that 
kingdom. Purſuant to theſe projects, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who undertook to be ſpokeſman, told him, 
“That the motion of the houſe of commons, which ſeemed 
advantageous to the crown, was not ſo in reality: that, in caſe 
their project was executed, the church's revenues would be 


And fo, among other things, it was enacted, that whoever read the ſcrip- 
tures in Engliſh, ſhould forfeit land, chattels, goods, and life, and be con- 
gemned as heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and traitors to the king- 
dom; that they ſhould not have the benefit of any ſanctuary; and that it 
tucy continued obſtinate, or relapſed after pardon, they ſhould firſt be hanged 
tor treaſon againſt the king, and then burned for hereſy againſt God, Bale, 
vl, 46. T. Elmham, p. 33. | 

© And that all perſons convicted of hereſy, and left to the ſecular power, 
thould forfeit all their lands and goods to the king. ao 

They remonſtrated, that the temporalities of the religious and ſpiritual 
perſons in England, amounted to three hundred and twenty two thouſand 
matks yearly, and would ſuffice to maintain fifteen earls, fifteen hundred 
kuights, fix thouſand two hundred eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals, and 
Wenty thouſand pounds be brought yearly into the king's treaſure ; and 
that, beſides the foreſaid ſum, divers religious houſes poſſeſſed as many tem- 
poralities as would maintain fifteen thouſand prieſts -and clerks, allowing to 
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put to uſes, unprofitable to the king in particular, and which 
in time might be extremely prejudicial to the ſovereigu: 
that by augmenting the number and riches of the nobility, as 
was intended, at the ſame time would be increaſed a power 
which, ever fince the foundation of the monarchy, had all 
along oppofed the ſovereigns, and even brought ſome to 
deftruction : that the founding of hoſpitals would ſerve only 
to encourage people in idleneſs, when they ſhould ſee fo 
many houſes ready to receive them, without being obliged to 
work: but that the clergy, more fincerely attached to the 
king than the commons, were very willing to give him, upon 
this occaſion, a ſenſible proof of their zeal and attachment for 
his perſon, by delivering up the alien priories, which being 
in number one hundred and ten, were pofleſfed of lands that 
would conſiderably increaſe the revenue of the crown: that 
the eſtates of theſe houſes would be all his own, whereas, if 
the project of the commons took effect, he would reap no ad- 
vantage.” Whether the king ſuffered himſelf tobe perſuaded 
by theſe arguments, or thought it always adviſable to take 
what the clergy voluntarily oftered, he accepted of the pro- 
poſal. Whereupon the lands of theſe priories were given him 
by act of parliament, without the clergy's oppoling it <, 

Mean while, the clergy tearing that fooner or later, the 
king would have what the commons offered him, ſeriouſly 
thought of executing the other part of their project. For 
that purpoſe, the archbiſhop took upon him to pertuade the 
king to make war upon France. The king's character, his 
late motions with regard to the affairs of France, and the uni- 
verſal deſire of the whole kingdom, made him hope his defign 
would be crowned with ſucceſs. Having therefore prepared 
a proper ſpeech, he took occaſion to ſpeak it in parliament, 
before the king himſelf. 

He began with inſinuating encomiums of the king's vir- 
tues, ſaying, he was worthy to wear not the crown of Eng- 
land only, but that of the whole world. Then addreſſing 
himſelf to the king, he repreſented to him, © That it was 
nor for his glory, to leave the king of France in the peaceable 
enjoyment of Normandy, Anjou, Tourainc, Maine, and part 
of Guienne, all theſe provinces having been wreſted from the 
kings of England by pure violence, and on frivolous pretences. 
That it was not only to theſe. countries that he had an indi- 
ſputable right, but he might alſo very juilly lay claim to the 
whole kingdom of France, as heir and ſucceffor of Edward 
III. Then he largely urged the reaſons which have been 
related in the reign of Edward. He talked of the Salic law 
as a chimera, which was built upon no good foundation, and 
which being repugnant to the law of nature, could not be 
admitted, though it was as real as imaginary, He aſſerted, 
that Pepin the ſhort, who diſpoffeſſed the family of Meroveus, 
claimed the crown, as heir to Blithilda, daughter of Clothaire 


I. and that Hugh Capet, founded his title upon his being 


deſcended from a daughter of Lewis le Debonnaire. He 
added, that theſe claims, which would have been ridiculous, 
if the Salic law had been in force ever ſince Pharamond, were 
clear evidences of its being then unknown. That befides, ſuch 
a law would be contrary to the law of God himſelf, who diſ- 
poſed in a very different manner of the inheritance of Zelophe— 
had, in favour of his daughters. That the famous French 
civilians had confeſſed, that the Salic law was a contradiction, 
both to the law of God and nature f. In fine, that the glori- 
ous ſucceſs with which God had crowned the arms of Edward 
III. plainly ſhewed, that God approved not that prerended 
law. That if afterwards he permitted that monarch, and the 
prince of Wales his ſon, to end their days before they could 
repair their loſſes in France, nothing can be inferred from 
thence againſt the juſtice of their rights. That by his judg- 
ments, God was pleaſed to puniſh the fins of the Engliſh na- 
tion, but never intended to deprive the heirs and ſucceſſors of 
Edward, of their juſt rights to the crown of France. That 
the interruption of the proſecution of theſe rights, occaſioned 
by the indolence of Richard II. and the troubles of the late 
reign, could not be confidered as an entire deſiſting. That 
England enjoying at preſent a happy tranquility, under the 


each ſeven marks a year. Hall's Chron. fol. 35. Goodwin's Hen. V. p. 
2. . . 

* Though this act is not in the ſtatute book, it is mentioned among the 
patent rolls, that the commons conſidered that the head abbeys beyond fer, 
poſſeſſing the lands and revenues of theſe alien priories, great ſums of money 
were carried out of the nation; and they foreſaw, that when the war was 
begun with France, all the ſubjects of England holding lands in that kin» 
dom would be diſpotietied, they therefore made this act to difleize tlic ic 
foreign monaſteries of the priories alien, and veſt them in the king. Oue of 
Paniield, in Eſſex, and another of Wells, in Norfolk, belonging to St. Ste 
phen's in Normandy, were given to John Wodehouſe, eſq; to hold by the 
preſent of a roſe to the king, on Midſummer day. Rot. Parl. 3 Hen. V. 

The archbiſhop, or he that made this ſpeech, was ignor:unt, doubtlels, that 
without the Salic law, Edward III. could have no manner of cliim to the 
crown of France. Upon which, ſee the reign of Edward III. Rapin. f 
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government of a prince endowed with ſo many excellent 
qualities, the relinquiſhing of theſe juſt pretenſions would be 
renouncing all the rules of prudence and exe That more- 
over, the poſture of affairs in France preſented an opportunity, 
which would in vain be ſought hereafter. Finally, he 
exhorted the king to exerciſe the talents heaven had bleſſed 
him with, and not remain in an ignoble repoſe, but prepare, 
without dreading the difficulties, for ſo juſt and glorious a 
conqueſt, Which would render him the moſt powerful prince 
in Europe. He cloſed his ſpeech with ſaying, that if the 
king would be pleaſed to take in hand ſo noble an enterpriſe, 
the clergy would give him a larger ſubſidy than was ever 
granted to any of his anceſtors, and he did not queſtion but 
the laity would be of the fame mind.“ 

Moſt hiſtorians pretend, this ſpeech made ſuch a ſudden 
and wonderful impreſſion, that Henry immediately reſolved 
to proſecute his title to the erown of France. But the fore- 
mentioned negotiations upon this ſubject, plainly ſhew, the 
reſolution was already taken, and that the bufineſs at preſent 
was, only to obtain the approbation of parliament. To this 
the archbiſhop's ſpeech perhaps greatly conduced. At leaſt, 
it is certain, the commons, before they broke up, approved 
the deſign, and granted the king a ſubſidy of three hundred 
thouſand marks® to begin the execution thereof. Nay, it 1s 
likely, the archbiſhop, on this occaſion, acted in concert 
with the king, either to ſound the inclination of the com- 


mons, or to excite them to a war. Be this as it will, the 


reſolution perfectly correſponding with the clergy's project, 
it is no wonder, the archbiſhop fo ſtrongly urged the neceſſity 
of a war. And indeed, the affair was no ſooner reſolved in 
parliament, but the bill intended againſt the clergy fell of 
itſelf, people's minds being otherwiſe employed k. 

All the reſt of the year was ſpent in continual embaſhes to 
London or Paris. The French would have had Henry's 
marriage with the princeſs Catherine, to be an equivalent 
for the greateſt part of the demands of England. This was 


the project they had formed, imagining Henry might be de- 


coyed by the hopes of the marriage. Henry on his part, did 


not reject the propoſal, provided the marriage was conſidered 
only as a conſequence of the peace, or at leaſt, ſuch condi— 
tions were annexcd to it, as ſhould procure him the reſtitu- 
tion of the provinces loſt fince the treaty of Bretigny. He 
feigned to ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed to a certain degree. 
He ſent power upon power to his embaffadors, to prolong 
the time of his engagement. But when the match was pro- 
poſed, the ſame embaſſadors refuſed to treat, till the terms of 


the peace were agreed upon. This was the ſubject of all the 


negotiations. Mean while, it 1s certain, both fides had no 
other view than to gain time. Henry was too wiſe, not to 


perceive that France would never comply with his demands, 


before ſhe had received ſome conſiderable loſs. On the other 
hand, as there had not becn a good while, any great altera- 
tion in England, beſides the acceſſion of a new king to the 
crown, the court of France could not believe the Engliſh 
were able to ſupport the threatened war. So their ſole view 
was to amuſe Henry, till time ſhould cauſe ſome revolution 
in the affairs of either kingdom. Henry proceeded gradually, 
without being diverted, as there was nothing in his kingdom 
capable of giving him any diſturbance. France, on the con- 
trary, was full of diffenfions. Thoſe at the helm were 
more careful to ſupport themſelves againſt the oppoſite party, 
than to prevent the king of England's deſigns. Nay, it was 
almoſt impoſſible for them to take juſt meaſures at ſuch a 
juncture. The dauphin, who had the management of af, 
tairs, was a prince more: hot than able. But though his 
capacity had been greater, what could he have done, engaged 
as he was between two factions, which divided the kingdom, 
and whereof neither was really attached to his intereſt ? Be- 
ſides, neither the dauphin, nor the Orleans faction, could 
imagine, that atter an intermiſſion for two whole reigns, the 
king of England would ſeriouſly think of afſerting his right 
ro the crown of France, We find in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
that after Henry had ſent the firſt time to demand the crown 
of France, the dauphin, in deriſion of his youth, ſent him 
tor a preſent a tun of tennis balls, intimating no doubt, that 
he thought him fitter for play than for war!; but he was 
ſoon of another opinion. Such was the diſpoſition of the 
court of France, whilit, Henry was wholly employed in pre- 
parations to accompliſh his defigns. | 


The commons, with aſſent of the biſhops and lords, granted the king 
two whole tenths, and tuo fifteenths, to be levied on the laity. Rot. Parl. 
2 Hen. V. M. 11. 

„ In this parliament, Henry Percy, grandſon of the late earl of Northum- 
berland, who had been left by his grandfather as an hoſtage in Scotland, 
being now of age, petitioned the Parliament, that he might be reſtored to 
the honours and eſtates ot his father and grandtather ; which was granted” ac- 
rordingly, Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. V. M. 15. Dugdalc's Baron, vol. I. p. 


The reſolution taken by the parliament of Leiceſte 
opened the eyes of thoſe who governed France. They wow. 
ſenſible at length, that Henry was in earneſt, and perceived 
not without contuſion, that he had to over-reach they, 
uſed the ſame means practiſed by themſelves to amuſe him 
The negotiations concerning the marriage, and the frequent 
prolongation of his voluntary engagement, were only a q,. 
coy, to hinder France from preparing for her defence, Thi 
plainly enough appeared in the parliament's reſfolution. 
Then it was that Charles's, or the dauphin's council! 
thought it time to think ſeriouſly of giving Henry ſome fa. 
tisfaction. To that end, ſecretary Col was diſpatched wich 
trcſh offers, but which were very ſhort of his pretenſions. 
Before the parliament of Leiceſter, Henry had, as one ma 
ſay, demanded the whole kingdom of France, but lightly 
and to ſerve as foundation to his other demands. But when 
he found himſelf ſupported by his parliament, he talked at 
a much higher rate, and ſeemed unwilling to be ſatisfied 
with what he had demanded at firſt, However, to amy. 
France, he ſtill pretended to deſire the affair might be deter. 
mined by a negotiation. To that end, he readily conſented 
the marriage ſhould be treated of, and the term of his cn. 
gagement prolonged to the 15th of Auguſt, impowering his 
embaſſadors to extend it as much farther as they ſhould judge 
proper. But all this made him not delay or interrupt |; 
warlike preparations. | 

Mean while, the negotiation with the duke of Burgung, 
ſtill continued, whilſt that prince was moſt preſſed by his 
enemies. In the month of June, Henry fent to him Philj, 
Morgan, a perſon of great abilities, whom he always chi 
ployed in the moſt important negotiations. Morgan's pull; 
inſtructions were only. to renew the truce with the Fleming, 
But the choice of that embaſſador, and the miſſion of Copin 
de la Vicuville into England, from the duke, with the eir— 
cumſtances of the time, are plain evidences that all tho 
goings and, comings, were not to prolong only a truce of 
commerce, wherein there was no great difficulty. Brtides, 
the diſcovery hereafter, will ſhew what the duke of Bur- 
gundy was then meditating. The gaining of that prince to 
his intereſt was very material to Henry. A fairer opportu— 
nity could not offer, fince it was at a time when the court 
of France ſhewed no regard for him. But he demurred, it 


ſeems, upon taking ſo extraordinary a ſtep, and was un- 


willing to have recourſe to Henry, without an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. In all theſe negotiations was ſpent the year 1414. 
[1415] In the beginning of the next year, Henry con- 
ſented to a prolongation of the truce to the firſt of May, 
Mean while the court of France, alarmed at the great prepa- 
rations in England, ſent again the archbiſhop of Bourges, with 
eleven more embaſladors. Probably the archbiſhop made 
{ome new offer to Henry, but which was not confiderablc 
enough to content him. All he could obtain was a farther 
prolongation of the truce to the 8th of June. 
Whilſt theſe embaſladors were at London, the king af- 
ſembled & the lords ſpiritual and temporal, at leaſt as many 
as were within diſtance. When they were met, he acquainted 
them, by the biſhop of Wincheſter, his uncle, and lord 
chancellor, with his reſolution of going in perſon, and car- 
rying war into France, in order to recover the inheritance oi 
his anceſtors. The declaration ſcemed needleſs, ſince the 
great men had been ſufficiently informed of his deſign. But 
probably, his intent was to oblige the French embaffadors 
to diſcover at once what they had to propoſe, he imagining 
they ſtill Kept back part of their inſtructions. The fituation 
of affairs in France made him hope, they would offer to put 


things upon the foot of the treaty of Bretigny. If fo, be 
would doubtleſs have been ſatisfied with ſo confiderable at! 


advantage, though he had for ſome time claimed the whole 
kingdom of France, The archbiſhop of Bourges, no longer 
queſtioning the king's deſigns, told him, he wanted to go to 
France for freſh inſtructions, upon which Henry conſented 
the truce ſhould be again prolonged to the 15th of July. 
The fame prelate being returned to England a few days be- 
tore the expiration of the truce, added ſomething more to 
the former offers; but it was to no purpoſe. Nothing was 
capable of ſatisfying Henry but the treaty of Bretigny. The 
archbiſhop demanded his anſwer in writing, and the king 
ordered it to be given him immediately. Some add, that the 
archbiſhop ſeeing all ceremony was at an end, upbraided the 


280.— At the ſame time, the king confirmed to his brother John, duke 0! | 


Bedford, the earldom and honour of Richmond. Ibid. M. 14. and created 
his brother Humphrey, earl of Gloceſter. T. Livius, p. 7, Elba 
P. 33. f | ? | 

Henry ſent him back word, he would repay him with balls of great 
force, whoſe ſtrokes the ſtrongeit gates of Paris ſhould not be rackets 1! 
cient to rebound. Caxton Chron, 


k On April 16. Rymer's Feed, tom, IX. p. 222. 
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Ling, that not content with a crown unjuſtly wreſted from 
Richard II. by his father, he would invade that of France 
too, but be ſhould find it more difficult than he imagined. 
Every thing being ready for the departure, Henry ordered 
ll his troops to repair immediately to Southampton, where 
they were to embark, and went thither himſelf to give orders, 
as the troops and tranſports arrived, Whilſt he was thus 
employed, he gave freſh powers to Philip Morgan to con- 
elude a treaty of alliance with the duke of Burgundy. This 
thews, that the duke, who was ſtill at the court of France, 
held a private intelligence with Henry, and had probably 
conduced very much to engage him in this undertaking. 
Their treaty however was not concluded till two years 
after. 
Henry was preparing to depart about the end of July, or 
eginning of Auguſt!. Moſt part of his troops were now 
embarked, when he had notice of a conſpiracy againſt his per- 
ſon, formed by thoſe whom he thought he had the leaft 
teaſon to ſuſpect. If we believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, the 
court of France, dreading the ſucceſs of the war, had em- 
loyed a vaſt ſum of money to bribe men to kill the king. 
They mount this ſum to a million of livres, which is no 
wonder, conſidering the quality of the perſons concerned in 
the plot, namely, Richard earl of Cambridge, brother of 
the duke of York, Henry Scrope, lord treaſurer, who com- 
monly lay in the fame room with the King, and 'Thomas 
Grey, a knight of Northumberland, and privy councellor . 


It is not very certain, however, that they had a defign upon 


the king's life, at leaſt the carl of Cambridge's confelfion, 
extant in the Collection of the Public Acts, contains nothing 
like it. It only appears, that they had conſpired to ſet the 
carl of March at their head, and conduct him where they 
hoped to raiſe an army, by making uſe of the name of Rich- 
ard II. as if he were ſtill alive. That if they could not de- 
ceive the people by means ſo frequently practiſed, their 
intent was to publiſh a manifeſto in the name of the earl of 
March, inviting the people to reſtore that prince to his rights, 
uſurped by the houſe of Lancaſter. As they could not uſe 
the earl of March's name, without having him in their 
power, or at leaſt in their party, they could not help inform- 


ing him of the plot. The carl was greatly embarraſſed, 


when the ſecret was told him. A crown, which he believed 
to be his lawful right, was worth the pains of running ſome 
riſk to obtain. But on the other hand, he was ſatisfied, the 
conſpirators acted not from a motive of juſtice or affection for 
his perſon. Beſides, the uncertainty of the event could not 
but diſcourage him. Mean while, he was prefled very ear- 
neſtly to enter into the conſpiracy. In ſhort, not being able 
to reſolve immediately, he defired time to conſider of ſo im- 
portant an affair, and it was with great difficulty, that he ob- 
tained the reſt of that day. During that interval, he made 
ſuch reflections, as induced him to acquaint the king with 
the whole. Henry, ſurpriſed at the news, immediately or- 
dered the conſpirators to be ſeized, who, confeſſing their 
guilt, were condemned and executed. The earl of Cam- 
bridge and fir Thomas Grey were beheaded ; but the lord 
Scrope ſuffered the uſual puniſhment of ' traitors. This was 
as it were the firſt ſpark of that flame, which conſumed, in 
proceſs of time, the two houſes of Lancaſter and York. 
As the earl of Cambridge had married a ſiſter of the carl of 
March, very likely he had engaged in the plot with a view 
to procure the crown for Richard his fon, preſumptive heir 
of that earl, who had no children. | 

This affair detaining Henry at Southampton longer than 
he imagined, he could not fail till the 18th or 19th of Au- 
guſt, * His fleet conſiſted of fifteen hundred tranſports, in 
wiich were embarked fix thouſand men at arms, and twenty 
mouſand archers, making in all, an army of about fifty 
thouſand men. He was attended by the earls of Dorſet, 
Kent, Cornwall, Saliſbury, Huntingdon, with many other 
nobles. On the 21ſt of Auguſt, he landed his troops“ at 
Havre de Grace in Normandy, and without loſs of time, 


| Beſides the ſhips which he built in his own ports, he hired of the Hol- 
landers and Zealanders many tranſport veſſels. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 
215, And, on May 28, he iſſued out orders to the biſhops, to put all the 
cleigy within their dioceſes, in a condition of array, ſuitable to their eſtates 
and incomes, . Ibid, p. 253. John, duke ot Bedford, was left regent, and 
lord lieutenant of England. Ibid. p. 223, 305. RN 

" Though Thomas Grey is called here, and by ſome of our hiſtorians, 
earl of Northumberland, yet he could not be fo, ſeeing Henry Percy, fon 
of Hotſpur, was reſtored to that honour in the 2d of Henry V. as appears 
by the parliament rolls, 2 Hen. V. M. 17. See above, 472. n. b. Dug- 
Gale ſays, this Grey, was of the family of the lord Grey of Werk, in 
Northumberland, vol. II. p. 449. Goodwin calls him ſir Thomas Grey, 
a knight; of Northumberland, p. 64; and Walfingham ſtiles him a nor- 
thern knight, p. 389. He was one of thoſe that attended the king in his 
expedition into France, with twenty-four men at arms, and forty-eight ar- 
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marched to Harfleur, about nine miles diſtant. That place 
was ſtrong and well ſtored. A little before four hundred 
men at arms were ſent thither, beſides a great number of the 
neighbouring nobles, who voluntarily came there. The gar- 
riſon made a vigorous defence, but however, in a ſhort time 
were forced to capitulate, and promiſe to ſurrender the place, 
unleſs relieved within three days. The term being expired, 
and no relief come, Henry took poſſeſſion of the town b, and 
expelling the inhabitants, planted an Engliſh colony in 
their room, as Edward III. had formerly done at Calais 4. 
This place being of the utmoſt importance, Henry would 
not depart, till it was entirely repaired, and put in a good 
{tate of defence. In the mean while, he ſent a written chal- 
lenge to the dauphin, offering to decide all their differences 
by a fingle combat between their two perſons. Theſe diffe- 
rences, according to the king's notion, concerned no leſs 
than the whole kingdom of France. If he directed himſelf 
to the dauphin, it was becauſe of his father's diſtemper, 
which rendered him uncapable of accepting a challenge. 
But as it was not in the dauphin's power to hazard, in a fingle 
combat, the crown of France, which did not belong to him, 
Henry offered, in caſe he was conqueror, to let Kin 
Charles enjoy it during his life. Moreover, he proteſted, the 
propoſal came wholly from himſelf, without any ſuggeſtion 
from his council or family, and therefore he pretended, 
it could not be prejudicial to his rights, or thoſe of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The challenge was dated at his town of Harfleur, 
September 16, 1415. It does not appear that the dauphin 


ſent any anſwer. The truth is, the offer was too diſadvan- 


tageous to him fince he would have ventured a crown, of 
which his father was in actual poſſeſſion, and which he was 
of courſe to wherit, whereas Henry would have hazarded 
only bare pretenſions. 

'The conqueſt of Harfleur might have rendered Henry fa- 
tished with the ſucceſs of his firſt campaign, begun a little 
too late, if, on the other hand, the ill ſtate of his army had 
not made bim extremely uneaſy. The flux amongſt his 
troops had made, and ſtill did make, fuch ravage, that not 
above the fourth part of his forces were able to bear arms. 


The diſtemper had not ſeized the common ſoldiers only, but 


even the moſt confiderable perſons were not tree from it. 
The biſhop of Norwich and the earl of Suffolk © were already 
dead of it. The duke of Clarence, the king's brother, the 
earl of Arundel, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, 
were ſo dangeroully ill, that they were obliged to return to 
England, in hopes of a cure. 8 

At the ſame time, Henry learned from all parts that the 
French were aſſembling their forces with great diligence to 
give him battle. Till the taking of Harfleur, the court of 
France ſeem not to have believed the king of England ſeri— 
ouſly intended a war, ſince they had made no preparations 
for their defence. But after the loſs of ſo important a place, 
king Charles's council eafily perceived, it was acceflary to 
aflemble all the forces of the kingdom, to ſtop the progreſs 
of an enemy, who began to be very formidable. The great 
armament France was preparing, the ill ſtate of the Englith 
army, and the approach of winter, obliged Henry to think 
of retreating. He might, it ſeems, have re- imbarked at 
Harfleur, but whether he thought it would look too much 
like a flight, or foreſaw not all the obſtacles he afterwards 
encountered, or for ſome other unknown reaſon, he reſolved 
to retire by land to Calais. 

The march he undertook was difficult, at a ſeaſon when 
the rains began to ſpoil the roads. But it became much 
more ſo by unexpected accidents. The French having fore— 
ſeen or heard of his deſign, ſpeedily broke down the bridges 
and cauſeways in his rout, and deſtroyed or removed into 
the fortified towns, the proviſions and forage that he might 
have found in the country. On the other hand, the conſta— 
ble d'Albret, with a body of troops drawn together, whilſt 
the reſt were preparing, continually harratled the Engliſh, 
and conſtrained them to march very cloſe, and to be always 


chers. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 259, He is called there only Thomas 
Grey, chevalier. | 

n Twenty-four thouſand, ſays Monſtrelet, c. 142. 

9 According to Walfingham, he landed in Normandy, Auguſt 14, p. 
300. But according to T. Livius, he embarked Auguſt 11, p. 8. The 
13th, ſays Elmham, p. 36. 

? The ſiege laſted five weeks. Wall. p. 310. 

4 He put forth a proclamation throughout England, that all perſons who 


would come over and ſettle at Harfleur, ſhould have houſes ſecured to them 


and their heirs, upon which great numbers tranſplanted themſelves and fa- 
milies thither. "The king made his uncle, Thomas Beaufort earl of Dortet, 
governor, with whom he joined fir John Faſtolff, Hall, fol. 45. 
r Michael de la Pole. 
John Fitzalan; and alſo Edmund Mortimer earl of March, John Mow- 
bray, earl marthal, &, Wall, p. 391. | - 
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upon their guard. All theſe difficulties hindered their ad- 
vancing ſo ſpeedily as was neceſſary, to free themſelves from 
their ill ſituation. : | 
Amidſt all theſe obſtacles to his march, Henry proceeded 
along the Somme, in expectation of paſſing that river at the 
ford of Blenchetaque, as Edward III. had done the day before 
the battle of Creſſy. But when he came there, he found that 
paſs rendered impracticable by ſharp ſtakes fixed in the river, 
and defended moreover by a body of troops, poſted on the 


oppoſite bank. He was extremely concerned to find his deſign 


could not be executed. It was neceflary however, either to 
paſs the Somme, or reſolve to return to Harfleur through the 
{ame difficulties, he had already been expoſed to, and even 
without knowing when he came there, how to ſubſiſt his army. 
In this extremity, he determined to march higher up the river, 
even to its ſource, though it was much out of his way. As 
he advanced, heevery where found the bridges broken down, 
and the fords guarded by troops intrenched on the other fide. 
As in ſo ill a ſituation, there was no other remedy but 
patience, Henry took all poſſible care to inſti] it into his 
troops, by taking his ſhare of the wants and hardſhips they 
laboured under. It is eaſy to perceive, theſe hardſhips were 
not proper to ſtop the courſe of their diſtemper, and that, on 
the contrary, great numbers fell fick in their march. At laſt, 
to complete his misfortune, Henry heard, that the king of 
France was come to Roan, and had ſent to the conſtable tour- 
teen thouſand men at arms, with all the prances and great 
lords of the kingdom, except the dukes of Berri and Bur- 
gundy. The dauphin was deſirous of commanding the army, 
but the king would not give him leave. 'The conſtable, who 
had alſo drawn together many other troops, receiving ſo 


ſtrong a reinforcement, called a council of war, where it was 


unanimouſly reſolved to give the Engliſh battle. But as the 
French generals thought themſelvs ſure of victory, conſidering 
the ſuperiority of their forces, they judged it proper, inſtead 
of continuing to guard the Somme, to let the Engliſh army 
paſs, and to poſt themſelves on the road to Calais. This 
reſolution being taken, they went and expected their enemies 
in the earldom of St. Pol, in order to draw them over the 
Somme, in a place where they ſhould not be able to turn 
back. | . 
It is certain, that by paſſing the river, Henry ran into 
manifeſt danger, fince there was no mean between conquer- 
ing and periſhing. It is true, he might have returned to 
Harfleur, but I cannot tell whether that was leſs hazardous, 
conſidering the dithculties he muſt have encountered, and 
which he had not without infinite trouble ſurmounted. 
Wherefore it is a queſtion, in my opinion, hard to be de- 
cided, whether a battle was more dangerous than a retreat. 
Be that as it will, it is to be preſumed, he choſe what to him 
{cemed leaſt diſadvantageous, in continuing his march along 
the Somme n, with a reſolution to face the danger that 
waited on the other fide. As the paſſages were no longer de- 
ſended, he found one between St. Quintin and Peronne, 
where he cauſed his army to paſs x. But though this obſta- 
cle, which had hitherto. ſeemed the greateſt, was removed, 


the Engliſh army found themſelves in no better condition. 


'That of their enemies, fix times more numerous, expected 
them upon their paſſage; whom there was a neceſſity of 
vanquiſhing, in order to open a way to Calais. The French 
hiſtorians affirm, that Henry ſeeing himſelf in this ſad fitua- 
tion, offered to reſtore Harfleur, and repair all the damages, 
he had cauſed in France ſince his landing, if he might be 
ſuffered to proceed unmoleſted, but that his offer was re- 
jected. On the contrary, the conſtable and princes that were 
in the French army, ſent three heralds to offer him battle, 
leaving him to chooſe the time and place. Henry replied, 
As he had long been upon his march to Calais, they 


might have fought him when they pleaſed, and if they 


* intended it, there was no occaſion to appoint the time or 
*© place; for he was reſolved to purſue his march, and they 
ſhould always find him ready to receive them.” 

The French army being poſted on his rout, it was not 
poſlible to paſs without fighting. He reſolved therefore to 
prepare for a battle. On the 22d of October, the French 
generals ſent him word by a herald, that on the Friday fol- 
towing ?, they would give him battle. Henry, who had 


© Six thouſand. | ; 

u As they were marching by a town called Corbie, and were engaged in a 
narrow paſs, the country people, and ſome ſoldiers, fiercely attacked them. 
A battahon, commanded by Hugh Stafford, lord Bourchier, endeavouring 
to diſperſe them, was put to very great ſtreights, many being killed, and the 
{tandurd loſt ; but it was recovered by a Staffordſhire gentleman, ſurnamed 
Bromley, Hollingſhead, vol. III. p. 551. 

* On the 19th of October. Monſtrelet, c. 146. 

October 25. Rapin. 

A rich robe, and two hundred crowns, Des Urſins, p. 314. T. Li- 


+415 tays, one hundred, p. 14. 


already taken his reſolution, accepted the challenge, and pre. 
ſented the herald with a robe worth two hundred ctdivns's 
During the three days before the battle, Henry never ceaſed 
to inſpire his troops with courage, by the promiſe of reward, 
and honours, and by all other means moſt conducive to tha 
end. He repreſented to them the glory of their anceſtgy; 
who obtained the famous victories of Crefly and Poicticr,” 
and demonſtrated to them the neceſſity of conquering, in g;. 
der to free themſelves from their preſent, and avoid (jj 
greater calamities. His exhortations wrought ſo wonder. 
ful an effect, that the officers and ſoldiers, far from dreadin 
the great number of their enemies, were extremely eager tg 
engage. The day before the battle, Henry having ſent Da. 
vid Gam, a Welch captain, to view the ſtrength of the 
enemy, that brave officer gallantly reported,“ There are 
* enough to be killed, enough to be taken priſoners, and 
enough to run away.” This afſurance pleaſed the king, 33 
being a fign, that his troops were firmly reſolved to do thei; 
duty. Mean while, the French preſuming on their numbers 
and confident of victory, were making rejoicings in their camp. 
Mezerai owns, that they were four times ſuperior to th. 
Engliſh *. Monſtrelet ſays, fix times v. This diverſity may 
partly proceed from Mezerai's reckoning all the ſoldiers, fic: 
and well, of the Engliſh army, and from Monftrelet's mean. 
ing only ſuch as were able to fight. The Engliſh hifto. 
rians make the difference between the two armies much 
greater, affirming, the French amounted to one hundred 
and fifty thouſand, and the Engliſh but to nine thouſang, 
Be this as it will, it is certain the ſuperiority of the French 
was very great, But what inequality ſoever there was be. 
tween the two armies as to number, there was another 
which was no leſs conſiderable, with regard to the differen: 
ſtate they were in. The Engliſh, for the moſt part fick of 
a flux, with which they had been troubled ever fince their 
departure from Harfleur,, were morcover harafied with a 
tedious march of a month, in very bad weather, and through 
an enemy's country. They had all along been in want of 
proviſions, and would doubtlets have been all ſtarved, if the 
exact diſcipline the king cauſed to be obſerved, had not en- 
gaged the country people to ſupply them with victuals for the 
fake of ſelling them at an extravagant rate. The French, 
on the contrary, were freſh and healthy, abounding with 
proviſions, and labouring under no inconveniency. If we 
may believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, ſo confident of ſucceſs 
were the French leaders, that they ſent to the king to know 
what he would give for his ranſom. Henry, deſpifing the 
bravado, replied, according to the fame authors, that a fey 
hours would ſhew whole care it would be to provide a ranſom. 
On the 25th of October, the day appointed for the battle, 
the two armies were drawn up as ſoon as it was light. The 
conſtable d'Albret committed an unpardonable fault, in 
chooſing for the field of battle a narrow ground, flanked on 
one fide by a rivulet, and on the other by a large wood. 
He thereby loſt all the advantage, which the ſuperiorit; of 
numbers, and eſpecially in horſe, could give him. It is moſt 
certain, that general ought to have poſted himſelf in a large 
and open place, where he might have had it in his power 
to ſurround the Engliſh, who were but a handful of men 
in compariſon of his army. But by drawing up on o nar- 
row a ground, he was forced to make a front no lat ger than 
that of the enemies, and thereby deprived himſelf of a very 
manifeſt advantage. Neither can it be ſaid, that the choice 
of the field of battle was not entirely in his breaſt. As the 


Engliſh were marching for Calais, it was his bufinels to 


expect them on a ſpacious plain, capable of containing h1s 
whole army, and where they might have all fought ar once. 
His blindneſs therefore is aſtoniſhing, and can be aſcribe 
only to his preſumption. He ſeems to have intended to ſtop 
up that narrow paſlage, that the Engliſh might not pro- 
ceed, without conſidering ſuch a precaution can be on 
advantageous to the weakeſt. I have dwelt a little upon 
this error, as it was probably the principal cauſe of che 
unfortunate ſucceſs of the French in the action. The con- 
ſtable, blinded by the number of his troops, drew then 
up, as I faid, on a narrow ground, but ſo cloſe, that it 
was caſy to foreſee, confuſion would enſue during the battle. 
He divided his army into three bodies, the firſt of which 


P. Daniel ſays, they were three times ſtronger, Tom. V. p. 541. 

b He and Paradin make the number of the horſe in the French army to be 
a hundred and fifty thouſand, \Waltingham ſays, their whole army conlitted 
of one hundred and forty thouſand men, p. 391. And, according to Meter, 
of an hundred and fifty thouſand ; the third part whereof was horle, and teu 
thouſand of them nobles and gentlemen. See Godwin's Henry V. p. 92+ 5! 
a letter from fir W. Bardolt, deputy-governor of Calais, to John duke 0! 
Bedford, it is ſaid, that the duke of Lorrain had gathered about fifty thou. 
ſand men together, and that all the French torces, put together, would 
amount to above an hundred thouſand men, Rymer's Fœd. tom, IX. 
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he commanded himſelf, with the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, the earls of Eu, Vendome, Richemont, the famous 
marſhal Boucicaut, grand maſter of the croſs-bowmen, the 
lord Dampier, admiral of France, the dauphin of Auvergne, 
and feveral other othcers of the greateſt diſtinction. All theſe 
rinces and lords thought themſelves happy in being in the 
jirſt line, perſuaded as they were, that the other two would 
have nothing to do. 'The duke of Alenſon commanded the 
ſecond body, with the duke of Bar, the earls of Vaudemont, 
Nevers, Salines, Rouſh, and Grand-Pre. At the head of 
the third line, were the carls of Marle, Dampmartin, 
Fauquenbergh, and the lord de Lauroi. | 
Whilſt the French were drawing up, Henry detached a 
body of four hundred lances, to go and poſt themſelves out 
of fight of the enemy, behind the wood, on the left of the 
field of battle. He lodged moreover two hundred archers 
in a low meadow, fenced with buſhes on the right. In 
drawing up his army, he could make but two lines, by 
reaſon of the ſmall number of his troops. Edward, duke of 
York, commanded the firſt, aſſiſted by the lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby, and Fanhope ©. The king put himſelf at the 
head of the ſecond d, with a gold crown © on his helmet for a 
creſt, and near him was the ftandard of England f. In 
this poſture he expected the French would advance to attack 
him. Mean time, riding along the front of his battalions, 
he exhorted the troops not to fear a multitude of raw and 
undiſciplined foldiers. He repreſented to them, that victo- 
ries depended not on numbers, but on bravery, and above 
all, on the aſſiſtance of God, in whom he admoniſhed them 
to place their whole truſt. In fine, perceiving the French 
did not move, he ſent for ſome of his principal officers, 
and ſaid to them with a chearful countenance, “ Since our 
« enemies have intercepted our way, let us proceed and 
break through them in the name of the holy Trinity.“ 
Upon theſe words he gave the ſignal of battle ®. Imme- 
diately the ſoldiers of the foremoſt ranks, removing the ſtakes 
which had been fixed in the front, to reſiſt the tury of the 
cavalry ', the whole army, with a mighty ſhout, moved 
forward. After advancing a little, they made a halt, ex- 
petting their enemies, but finding they did not ftir, con- 
tinued their march in good order. When they came within 
bow-ſhot, the foremoſt ranks fixed the ſtakes, interweaving 
and bending them a little towards the enemy. At the {ame 
time, a body of choſen archers advancing ſome paces, began 


to let fly upon the enemy a ſhower of arrows a yard long, 


which being ſhot by men of dexterity and ſtrength, did the 


greater execution among the French, as they itood extremely 
cloſe, and had ſcarce room to move. The French cavalry 
advancing at length to repulſe the archers, theſe laſt nimbly 
retreated behind the ſtakes with a wonderful diſcipline, in 
which the king had exerciſed them hiniſelf for ſome days. 
Mean while, the two hundred bowmen, concealed in the 
meadow, riſing upon a ſudden, plied the horſe with their 
arrows, who were put into the greater diforder, as the horſes 
ſunk up to their knees in the ground ſoftened with the rains. 
The Engliſh ſeeing this contuſion, threw away their bows, 
and fell upon their enemies ſword in hand. The Engliſh, it 
is ſaid, were, for the moſt part, forced to fight naked from 
the waiſt downwards, by reaſon of their diſtemper. However, 
35 the firſt line of the French conſiſted of all the beſt troops 
in their army, the charge, though very vigorous, was re- 
pulſed with fome loſs on the fide of the Engliſh. But that 
was not capable of diſheartening men, determined to conquer, 
or die. After breathing a while, they charged again with 


ſuch reſolution, that it was not poffible for their enemies to 


land the ſhock. The ſecond charge was the more difficult 
io be repulſed, as at the ſame time the French felt themſelves 


flanked by the Engliſh horſe, ambuſhed behind the wood. 


Then it was, that the utmoſt diſorder enſued among the 
troops, ſo vigorouſly prefled by their enemies, who flew 
vMithout mercy all that came in their way. The firſt line of 


© Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Stanhope ; as does likewiſe Goodwin, in his life 
e Henry V. p. 84. There was no ſuch title then, The perion here meant 
"as, fir John Cornwall, knight, who married Elizabeth, fiſter of king 
Henry IV. and -widow of John Holland duke of Exeter: and in the 11th 
of Henry VI. July 17, was created a baron, by the title of lord Fanhope, 
dec Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 212. 

Attended by his brother Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter; John lord 
lou bray, earl-marſhal; Richard de Vere, earl of Oxford; and Michael 
de la Pole, the young earl of Suffolk, The rear conſiſting of archers, aud 
tuch as were armed with {pears, halberds, and bills, was led by Thomas 
Beaufort earl of Dorſet, created the next year duke of Exeter. Goodwin's 
Henry V, p. 84. . 85 
Frameq after the imperial faſhion, Le Fevre, p. 89. 

He had four ſtandards ; one of the Trinity, another of St. George, the 
ud of St. Edward, and in the fourth were diſplayed the arms of England, 

id. 

. Daniel ſays, that, before the battle began, king Henry ſent to the 
inch generals a ſecond offer of an accommodation, The terms they in- 
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the French at length taking to flight, (after ſecing the con- 
ſtable ſlain, with a great number of other officers, and moſt 
ot the princes and generals made priſoners,) the Engliſh found 
themſelves ſtopped by the ſecond line, which came to repair 
the diſorder, | | 

Mean while, Henry advancing with his ſecond line, as the 
firſt gained ground, ſtood ready to ſupporthis men, who would 
have been in danger of being routed, if he had been farther 
off. Whilſt the firſt body, after fo gallant a fight, were retir- 
ing to the right and left, to make way for the king, and to 
rally in his rear. Henry, alighting from his horſe, preſented 
himſelf to the enemy with an undaunted countenance. The 
duke of Alenſon, prince of the blood-royalof France, advanced 
at the head of his body with a great intrepidity, 
his conduct and valour to repair the diſgrace received by his 
countrymen. He had detached eighteen ſtout gentlemen, 
with orders to keep cloſe to the king of England, and not leave 


him till flain or taken priſoner. Henry, for his part, march- 


ing with a fierceneſs heightened by the ſucceſs of his firſt troops, 


charged the ſecond line, with a valour equal to that of the 


moſt renowned heroes in hiſtory. He fought on foot at the 
head of his men, ruſhing among the thickeſt of the enemies, 
as forgetting that upon his fate depended that of his army. 
Mean time the eighteen cavaliers, who had undertaken to 
kill him, charged up fo cloſe to him, that one of them ſtruck 
him with a battle- ax on the head, ſo that he was ſtunned for a 
while, though the goodneſs of his helmetreſiſted theviolenceof 
the blow. At the ſame time, the reſt were ſtriving to ap- 
proach him. Probably he would hardly have eſcaped theſe 
deſperate men, had not the valiant David Gam, the Welſh 
captain, with two other officers of the ſame nation, ſaved him 
at the expence of their lives. The king, who was a little 
recovered, ſeeing them extended at his feet and till breathing, 
knighted them all three, being unable in their preſent con- 
dition, to reward their loyalty any other way. At the ſame 
time the eighteen Frenchmen, who ſtill made prodigious ef- 
torts to execute their deſign, were all killed upon the ſport. 
The heat of the battle increaſing, Henry, ſtill more ani- 
mated by his paſt danger, gave ſignal proofs of his valour, 


and drew upon him the braveſt of the enemies. The duke 


ot Gloceſter, his brother, who fought by his fide, being knocked 
down, he long covercd him with his own body, to prevent his 
being killed. By this bold action he was ſo expoſed, that at 
length he received ſo great a blow on the head, that he fell on 
his knees. But his guard immediately advancing, repulſed 
the enemy, and gave him time to riſe. The king's danger, 
and the wonders he performed, inſpired his troops with a fort 
of fury. On a ſudden, as it were by conſent, the Engliſh 
ſoldiers encouraging one another, ruſhed upon their enemies, 
and by that violent and unexpected attack, put them in fuch 
diſorder, that their leaders could never repair it. Henry, 
improving the advantage, preſſed them vigorouſly, knowing 
this was the moment which was to decide the victory. Their 
diforder increafing by reaſon of their great numbers, and want 
ot room, they began to retreat, as they fought in a manner 
that ſhewed they would quickly take to flight. 


The duke of Alenſon, enraged to ſee the battle loſt by the 


defeat of the ſecond line, and deſpairing that the third would 
be able to reſtore the fight, generouſly reſolved to die hono- 
rably, rather than ſurvive his country's diſgrace. So, regard- 
leſs of a lite he was determined to loſe, with a ſmall number of 
brave and reſolute perſons, he furiouſly ruſhed through the 
Engliſh troops, in ſearch of the king of England, hoping to 
revenge by one ſingle blow the lots France had that day ſuſ- 
cained. It was not difficult to find Henry, who thought of 
nothing leſs than concealing himſelf. The moment the duke 
ſaw him, he ran at him, and crying out that he was the duke 
of Alenſon, diſcharged ſo violent a blow on his head, that he 
cleaved off one halt of thegold crown on his helmet. Henry, 
not being able to parry the blow, was not flow torevenge. In 
return, he ſtruck the duke to the ground, and with repeated 


ſiſted upon were, that Henry ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of 
France, and reitore Harfleur. Henry replied, he would do it, provided 
Guienne, with its appurtenances, and the earldom of Ponthieu, were re- 
ſtored to him; and the princeſs Catherine was given him in marriage, with 
a portion of eight hundred thouſand crowns. , Tom. V. Þ 542. a 
n He ordered fir Thomas Erpingham to give the ſignal, which he did by 

throwing up his truncheon into the air. Le Fevre, p. 92. | 

The king conſidering the enemy was more powerful in horſe, and that 
his foot, the ſtrength of his army, would be expoſed to the danger of being 
broken by the fury of the firſt charge, commanded the archers, (a battalion 
of whom was placed in the van, commanded by the duke of York) to fix 
into the ground piles or ſtakes, pointed at both ends, and fix or ſeven feet 
long; with theſe ſet in the front, and on the flanks, there being intervals 
left between the horſe and foot, theſe laſt were ſecured by them as within a 
little fortification. A company of pioneers was appointed for removing the 
piles, as the ſoldiers advanced or retreated, Le Fevre, p. 92. Elmhan, 
p. 65. Hall, fol. 48. 

= | | 6 G . | | Or 


hoping by 
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blows ſlew two of his brave attendants. In an inſtant, the 
duke was ſurrounded by a crowd of enemies, who put an end 
to his life, notwithſtanding the king's endeayours to ſave him, 
The death of the duke of Alenſon, entirely diſcouraging his 
troops, they openly took to flight. 


The third line of the French, being ſtill freſh and in good 


order, might have renewed the battle. But their hearts failing 
at the ſight of the preſent and paſt ſlaughter &, it was not in 
the power of the i pj to make them adyance. So, finding 
themſelves ed o a neceſſity of retreating, they left the 
flying troops oft &/ſecond line, expoſed to the fury of their 
cnemies, who cloſely purſued them. Then it was that the 
Engliſh, having nothing to do but to kill and take priſoners, 
exerciſe pity or cruelty, according as each was inclined. As 
it was impoſſible for the French in their diſorder to rally, and 
as their numbers were an obſtacle to their flight, they volun- 
tairly offered themſelves to death or captivity; as their vic- 
torious enemies pleaſed. Mean white, the troops, that retired 
without fighting, ſtill appeared at ſome diſtance, and ſeemed 
refolved to ſtand againſt enemies haraſſed with fo long a bat- 
tle. Bur the king perceiving they were ſtill more numerous 
than his army, commanded them by a herald to leave the 
field, or he would give them no quarter. This menace fuc- 


ceeded according to expectation. Whether theſe troops were 


not fully reſolved of their courſe, or were apprehenſive of fall- 
ing into the hands of an implacable enemy, in cafe they ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful, they retired and left Henry maſter of the 
field of battle. | 
Finding himſelf thus ſecure of the victory, Henry thought 
he had nothing more to do, when ſuddenly word was brought 
him, that the enemies were in his rear, and had already 
plundered his camp. Surpriſed at the unexpected accident, 
he haſtily ran to the top of the hillock between the army and 
the camp, to review theſe new enemies. He really ſaw a 
great diſorder among his baggage, and the troops left to 
guard the camp diſperſed about the field, and endeavouring 
to ſave themſelves by flight. Imagining from hence, that 
the enemies had rallied to renew the fight, he proclaimed 
that the priſoners ſhould be flain, except the moſt eminent. 
The order being immediately exccuted, he ſpeedily rallied 
his troops, and marched directly to the enemies, who took 
care not to ſtay for him. They were only a company of 
Tun-away's, headed by Robert de Bournonville, who retiring 
betimes out of the battle, and knowing the Englith camp 
was but weakly guarded, pillaged it, whilft the two armies 
were engaged. The duke of Burgundy afterwards would 
have ſeverely punithed the captain of theſe plunderers, who 
was his ſubject, for being the occaſion of ſo great a diſaſter, 
but the carl of Charolis his fon found means to ſave his life. 
It is faid the earl was prefented with a ſword, ſet with dia- 
monds, found among the king's baggage. It is pity ſo glo- 
rious a victory was ſullied by this haſty maſſacre. It may 
however be excuſed by the impoſſibility of the Engliſh being 
able to guard their priſoners !, and by the king's juſt fears, 
that the priſoners would turn againſt him, during the fight, 
which he ſaw himſelf upon the point of renewing. 
Nothing more oppoſing the king's victorious arms m, his 
firſt care was to return God thanks tor ſo ſignal and unex- 
- pected a victory, and publicly to acknowledge, it was en- 
tirely owing to him. After the diſcharge of this juſt duty, 


he ſent for a French herald, who was in the army ®, and 


required him to declare to whom the victory was to be 
aſcribed. The herald anſwered, the victory was undoubtedly 
his. Then the king aſked him the name of a caſtle near the 
field of battle, and being told it was called Azincourt, he 
ſaid, let this battle be hereafter called the battle of Azin- 
court. As the fight began not till ten in the morning, and 
had laſted till almoſt five in the afternoon, Henry not think- 
ing proper to continue his march, for fear of fatiguing his 


?, * Orrather, when they obſerved that the Engliſh horſe, by king Henry's 
order, wheeled off to charge them in the rear. Polyd. Virg. 
According to J. des Urſins, they amounted to fourteen thouſand : and 
conſequently did equal or rather exceed in number all king Henry's forces. 
418 | 

= The marſhal de Louvigny, at the head of fix hundred men at arms 
and the dake of Bretagne, with forces almoſt equal to thoſe of the Engliſh, 
were come very near the field of battle, when they received the news of the 
French defcat. If the latter had led on his freſh troops againſt the wearied 
and wounded Engliſh, he might probably have recovered the victory; but 
he retired immediately into Bretagne, where he remained neuter ever fince. 
Monſtrelet, p. 231. | 

» Montjoy, the French king's herald, who, with four more, was ſent to 
aſk leave to bury the dead. Monſtrelet. 5 


The curious reader may fee an account. of all the remarkable perſons, 


ſlain, or taken priſoners in this battle, in ſean le Fevre ; who, as he ſays, 
himſelf, was in the Engliſh army, c. 64. p. 97, 98; and out of him in 
Goodwin's life of Henry V. p. 91, 92. Le Fevre fays, there were ten 
thouſand men in all killed, of whom ſeven or eight thouſand were goble ; 


and above a hundred of them princes, wha had banners carried before them 


into the field, Ibid, 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


army too much, returned' to Maſconcelles, ' where he hag 
encamped the foregoing night. : 3 

In this memorable battle, ſo fatal to France, the French 
loſt the conſtable d'Albret, the duke of Alenſon prince gf 
the blood, the duke of Brabant, and the earl of Nevers, -brg. 
thers of the duke of Burgundy, the duke of Bar, the earl; 
of Vaudemont, Marle, Rouſh, - Fauquenbergh, and many 
mare officers of note, beſides ten thouſand private ſoldiers 6. 
An Engliſh hiſtorian ſays, that among the flain were one 
archbiſhop ?, three dukes, fix earls, ninety barons, fifteen 
hundred knights, and ſeven thouſand eſquires, or gentlemen, 
Among the priſoners, who would have been very numerous 
without the maſſacre after the battle, the moſt eminent were. 
the dukes of Orleans 4 and Bourbon, the earls of Eu, Ven. 
dome, Richemont, Etouteville, and marſhal Boucicaut r. 
On the fide of the Engliſh, there were flain only the duke 
of York, the young carl of Suffolk, and, if we believe cer. 


3 


tain Engliſh hiſtorians, not above four knights, one eſquire, 


and twenty-eight common ſoldiers. Some however with 
more probability affirm, the Engliſh loſt four hundred mens 
Mezerai mounts the -nutnber to fixteen hundred, and lowers 
the loſs of the French to fix thouſand. It is very common 
on theſe ocaſions, to ſee the like diverſity in the hiſtorians 
of the two oppoſite fides. | 

On the morrow, the king purſued his march towards 
Calais. In paſſing over the field of battle he took occaſion 
to commend the valour of his troops, but withal exhotteg 
thoſe near him, not to be vainly proud of a victory, gained 
purely by the miraculous aſſiſtance of the Lord of hoſts, 
During his march, he was extremely civil to the French 
princes his priſoners: he told them, He had not obtained 
the victory by the ſuperiority of his merit, but becauſe Gog 
was pleaſed to make him his inſtrument to puniſh the fins of 
the French nation: that the advantages he might expeck 
from his victory, were ſo far from making him averſe to a 
peace, that he was cven more inclined to it than the day 
before the battle.“ 

Some days after, the duke of Burgundy ſent him a cartel 
of defiance, and told him by a herald, that he intended to 
revenge the death of his brothers. Probably the duke of 
Brabant, and the earl of Nevers were killed in the maſſacre of 
the priſoners. Henry, willing to keep fair with that prince, 
whom he ſtill hoped to gain to his intereſt, anſwered with 
great moderation. He told the herald, in delivering the 
gantlet received from his hand, that the French themſelves 
could witneſs he was not guilty of the death of the duke's bro- 


thers, but his own ſubjects were anſwerable for their blood. 


This he ſaid, becauſe Bournonville, who occafioned the 
ſlaughter of the priſoners, was a Burgundian. 

About the middle of November, Henry embarked for 
England, taking with him the principal priſoners. He met 
in his paſſage with a violent ſtorm, which put him in ex- 
treme danger, and even ſunk ſome of the ſhips. At laſt, 
after a great fatigue, he arrived on the 16th of November. 
He was received in England with the uſual acclamations on 
ſuch occaſions. The people were never tired with praiſing a 
prince, that had rendered the Engliſh name ſo formidable 
and glorious. Tis firſt care was to appoint a day for public 
thankſgiving for the happy ſucceſs of his arms. Then he 
cauſed the bodies of the duke of York, and the earl of Sut- 
folk, who loſt their lives in the battle, to be honourably in- 
terred w. The duke of York leaving no iſſue, Richard his 


nephew, ſon of the earl of Cambridge, beheaded at South- i 


ampton, .was his heir, 

The wound France had received, was not ſo great, 0! 
account of the advantages reaped by the king of England, 
from his victory, which gained him not a fingle foot of land, 
as for being the occaſion of the renewal of the civil wars 
with more fury than ever. The duke of Burgundy reſolving 


Montaigne, archbiſhop of Sens, who behaved with extraordinary Cour 
rage. Monſtrelet. | 
He was found under a heap of dead bodies, by the archers, who came 
to rifle the field; they perceiving ſome ſigns of life in him, carried him to 
the king, who took care of him, and treated him like a noble enemy. F. 
Baud. Hiſt, de Bret, p. 451. Le Fevre, p. 95. = 
r Sixteen hundred of the priſoners were men of quality, Le Feyre, ibid. 
P. de Fenin ſays, they loſt but four, or five hundred' men, p. 4b“. 
But Monſtrelet affirms, there were ſeventeen hundred killed, c. 147. - 
© His, words were, That the French alone were guilty of thei blood. 
viz. of the duke of Brabant, and earl of Nevers. See Goodwin, P. 95. 
He made his entry into London, November 23, Walſing. „The mayor 
and aldermen, and two hundred of the citizens, waited on him the next 
day, with a preſent of a thouſand pounds in gold, in two gold batons 
worth five kandred pounds. Stow's Ann. p. 461, Goodwin, p. 96. ; 
Edward, duke of York, ſon of Edmund de Langley, fifth fon of yen 
ward III. was buried in his collegiate church * Fotheringhay, in 33 
amptonfſhire. And Michael de la Pole, earl of Suſfolk, fon of him that die“ 
of the flux before Harfleur, was interred at Ewelme, in Oxfordſhite. 
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io improve the preſent juncture, claimed the adminiſtration 
of affairs, from which he had been long excluded, and par- 
ticularly, by the peace of Arras. He alledged that when 
the kingdom was threatened: with utter ruin, a prince of the 
wood, firſt peer, and doubly peer of the realm, was indiſ- 
penſably bound to aid the king with his counſels, and could 
not be debarred the court, without injuſtice and danger. 
But as he well knew his reaſons would be ineffectual, unleſs 
ſupported by force, he approached Paris with an army, and 
ſeized ſome poſts about the city. The dauphin, not being 
able to think of admitting to court the duke of Burgundy, 
though his father-in-law, ſent for the earl of Armagnac, and 

ave him the conſtable's ſword. The earl, ſworn enemy of 
the duke of Burgundy, did not ſpare the duke's adherents, 
commonly called the Burgundians. He ordered ſome to be 
hanged, and great numbers to be impriſoned, and thereby 
ſo heightened the animoſity of the two factions, that from 
thenceforward nothing was capable of uniting them againſt 
the common enemy. - 'Fhe dauphin ſeconded the conſtable's 
revenge, and never thought of reſtoring the ruinous affairs 
of the kingdom, the government whereof was in his hands. 


Shortly after, namely, on the 24th of December, that prince 
was poi ſoned. | „5 | 
By the death of Lewis, the new conſtable remained ſole 
maſter of the king's perſon, and of the government, till the 
return of John, duke of Tourain, towhom the title of dauphin 
was devolved, and who was then in Hainault with the earl 
his father-in-law. The young prince reſolving to eſpouſe 
neither fide, ſent orders to both factions to lay down their 
arms. The duke of Burgundy, who was loofing his time 
before Lagny, obeyed out of deference, as he pretended, to 
the dauphin's orders, and retired into his dominions. But 
the conſtable was not ſo tractable. As he had the king's 
perſon in his power, he did not think the dauphin had any 
right to command him, till actually poſſeſſed of the regency, 
which he was bent to oppoſe, unleſs he would declare againſt 
the Burgundians. It was this that hindered the dauphin's 
return to court. 

All the while, it was next to impoſſible for France, to take 
juſt meaſures for her defence againſt the attacks threatened 
from England. The duke of Burgundy was privately treating 
with Henry. The carl of Hainault was likewiſe treating with 
that monarch, to put the dauphin, his ſon-in-law, in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the regency. On the other hand, Lewis of Anjou, 
king of Sicily, then head of the Orleans faction, was pro- 
jecting to deprive the dauphin of his birth right, by procuring 


the crown for Charles, carl of Ponthieu, his ſon-in-law. To 


compaſs his ends, he thought he could take no ſurer method, 
than to ſecure the aſſiſtance of England. Thus all France, 
as it were with one (conſent, though with different views, 


earneſtly ſought the alliance of the Engliſh, againſt whom the 


whole nation ſhould have firmly united, if private intereſt had 
not prevailed above the good of the public. In this manner 
paſſed the year 1415, Which the battle of Azincourt has 
rendered memorable for-ever. | 

[1416 The conſternation of France, and the diſcord between 
the duke of Burgundy and the conſtable, ſeemed to promiſe 
Henry freſh. laurels, if he had continued the war. Never- 
theleſs, that prince, whoſe wiſdom equalled his valour, very 
prudently took a quite different courſe. He judged, that by 
tomenting the troubles of France, and inſpiring the two fac- 
tions with jealouſy, he ſhould procure more certain and laſt- 
ing advantages, than by means of his arms. The truth is, by 
puſhing the French too vigorouſly, he ran the riſk of uniting 
them all againſt him. In which caſe, his advantages, proba- 
bly, would have been inconfiderable. But by granting them 
ſome reſpite, he gave them opportunity to deſtroy one another. 
Wherefore, contrary to every one's expectation, he laid afide 
his military affairs for near eighteen months, and betook him- 
ſelf entirely to negotiation, which afforded him the proſpect 
of leſs doubtful advantages. He continued not however in a 
fate of inaction. The particulars of what paſſed in 1416, 
and part of the year following, will ſhew, how attentive he 
was to the execution of his projects. | 


Henry's chief aim was to gain the duke of Burgundy, who 


ad now ſhewn an inclination to make an alliance with him. 


* In the mean time a parliament met at Weſtminſter, on March 16, 
hich ordered the two tenths and the two fifteenths, granted in the laſt par- 
hament, to be ſooner paid than the time appointed. In this 8 the 
Clipping, waſhing, and filing of the current money of the land was made trea- 
on, Rot. Parl. 3 Hen. V. n. 1, 10. c. 7,—There was a parliament 
ſummoned the laſt year, to meet about the 2oth of October, and afterwards 
prorogued to the beginning of November, Cotton's Abridg. p. 542, 543- 

! Attended with a thouſand horſe, T. Livius, p. 2 | 


* That the Chriſtian princes might unite againſt the Turk, the common 
enemy. Monſtrelet. Hall. fol, 53. 


* At Calais, his imperial majeſty was treated by Richard de Beauchamp, 
dovernor of the town, with fo much civility and gallantry, that he was 


The ſucceeding in that deſign, he perceived, would be more 
advantageous, than another Azincourt victory. To this 


therefore all his endeavours tended, as to his principal affair. 


To attain his ends, it was neceflary, that the affairs of France 
ſhould remain in their preſent fituation. It was requiſite, the 
conſtable, and theother heads of that faction, ſhould ſtill have 
it in their power to perſecute the duke of Burgundy. This 
alone was capable of throwing that prince into a deſperate 
reſolution, which he beheld not without dread, and which 
the ſole defire of revenge could induce him to take. Tf, by 
the continuance of the war, France had loſt towns and battles, 
the conſtable who held the reins of the government, would, 
doubtleſs, have forfeited all his credit. By that means, the 
duke of Burgundy would have infallibly obtained the regency 
again, and no longer ſtood in need of the Engliſh. This is 
the true reaſon of Henry's conſenting to all the propoſals for 
concluding a truce, or for renewing the negotiations of peace. 
Mean while, his, and the duke of Burgundy's envoys, pafled 


from London, to Flanders, and from Flanders to London, 


ever under colour of a treaty of commerce, in which freſh 
difficulties were continually ſtarted, the better to hide the 
principal defign x. e 

It was not without reaſon, that the negotiation was kept 
ſecret by both ſides. The duke, whom nothing but neceſſity 
would have forced to an alliance with the king, was afraid 
the diſcovery of the project would alienate the affections of 
the French, and eſpecially of the Pariſians. Henry had cauſe to 
tear, that if the court of France came to know of the nego- 
tiation, they would find means to break his meaſures. How- 
ever, his deſiſting entirely from war, ſince the battle of Azin- 
court, might well cauſe his deſigns to be ſuſpected. But the 
arrival of the emperor Sigiſmund freed him from that trouble, 
as it gave him occaſion to pretend, he diſcontinued the war, 
at the inſtance of that prince. | 

In the beginning of the year, Sigiſmund came to Paris ?. 
He gave out himſelf, that the ſole end of his journey was, to 
mediate a peace between the two crowns of France and Eng- 
land. This deſign was noble and charitable, and worthy a 
Chriſtian monarch, ſuppoſing it to have been entirely difin- 


tereſted. But ſeveral circumſtances gave occaſion to believe, 


he undertook the voyage to favour Henry rather than France, 
and in hopes of ſome advantage for himſelf. At his arrivl 
in France, he propoſed a four years truce between the two 
kings, but the court rejected the propoſal. The French hi- 
ſtorians charge the conſtable with refuſing the truce, for his 


own private intereſt, but without ſhewing wherein the war 


could be for his advantage. I ſuppoſe, he was then project- 
ing the ſiege of Harfleur, which he began the next June. 
Perhaps, he perceived, the emperor was not an impartial 
mediator. However this be, Sigiſmund finding he could nat 
prevail at Paris, came into England * in March®. The Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians take notice, that being about to land, he was 
met by the duke of Gloceſter, and ſome other lords, who 


ſtepping into the water with their drawn ſwords, ſtopped the 
boat. Surpriſed at this reception, he aſked the reaſon: the 


duke told him, if he was come to challenge any authority in 
England, they had orders to forbid his landing; but if. he 
came only as a mediator of peace, he ſhould meet with all 


the reſpect due to the imperial dignity. This was to warn 


him not to take the liberty of exercifing authority in Eng- 
land, as he had done in France during his ſtay ©. 


The arrival of Sigiſmund at London, was preceded by that 


of William of Bavaria, earl of Holland and Zealand, who was 
come upon the ſame errand. Theſe two princes quickly ſaw, 
they ſhould find it difficult to procure a peace. Henry added 
to his former demands, the town of Harfleur, with part of 
the adjacent territory, for the maintenance of the garriſon. 
On the other hand France, perſiſting in her firſt offers, 
would not hear of peace, unleſs Henry reſtored Harfleur, So 
the two mediators, perceiving a peace almoſt impoſhble, were 
ſatisfied with obtaining the two kingsꝰ conſent to a truce for 


three years, during which Harfleur ſhould remain in truſt in 


their hands, for certain ſecurities, promiſed by the French 
priſoners in England. Bur juſt as tie treaty was going to be 
ſigned, the priſoners fell from their word. The conſtable, 
who was reſolved to beſiege Harfleur, had agreed to the ne- 


charmed with it: and afterwatds told king Henty, that no Chriſtian prince 
had a knight equal to him for wiſdom, good breeding, and courage; and that 
if all courteſy were loſt, it might be found in the earl of Warwick; who, 
from thence, was afterwards called, the father of courteſy. Dugdale's War- 
wickſh. p. 327. | 

b April 29) ſays Goodwin, p. 103. | 

© Commiſſioners alſo from Theodoric, archbiſhop of Cologne, came to 
London, about the end of January, to renew the alliances concluded between 
the archbiſhops his eee and king Henry's anceftors. Accordingly 
a treaty was ſigned by the ambaſſadors of thoſe two princes on May 15. Ry- 
mer's Fad. tom. IX. p. 343, 346. | | 


There 
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gotiation only to amuſe Henry, and hinder him from diſcover- 
ing his deſign, | | 3 
Shortly after, under ſome pretence, he carried king Charles 
to Roan. His aim was, to be ready againſt the arrival of 
ſome Genvele ſhips, which were to join the French fleet, in 
order to inveſt Harfleur by ſea, He managed matters ſo pri- 
vately, that Henry, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion of his 
deſign, neglected to reinforce the garriſon, During the 
French court's ſtay at Roan, the earl of Dorſet, governor of 
Harfleur, made an incurſion even to the gates of that city, 
and carried away a great booty. In his return, he was pur- 
ſued and overtaken by the conſtable, who gained fome advan- 
tage over him. On the morrow, the conſtable ſtill preſſing 
the Engliſh, who were haſtily retreating, forced them to 


halt, and ſtand upon their defence, In this ſecond ſkirmiſh, 


the earl of Dorſet, though inferior in number of troops J. 
had his revenge, and compelled his enemy to retire with pre- 
cipitation to Roan. 

This ill ſucceſs prevented not the conſtable from continuing 
his preparations for the fiege of Harfleur. Immediately after 
the arrival of the Genoeſe ſhips, he ordered his troops, whom 
he had purpoſeby diſperſed, to rejoin at a certain place, where 
he came and headed them in perſon . Then he marched 
directly to Harfleur, where he was not expected, fo unable 
were the French thought by the Englith to make any attempr. 
Whilſt the conſtable befieged the town by land, the viſcount 
of Narbonne blocked it up by ſea, ſo that nothing could go 
in or out, Henry was extremely mortified to be thus over- 
reached by the conſtable. He was. ſenſible then, that the 
negotiation was intended only to amuſe him, and therefore 
was the more provoked to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to break 
his enemies' meaſures. He had a mind, in his turn, to uſe 
ſtratagem, and circumvent the conſtable. To that end, he 
teigned a ſtrong inclination to peace, and defired an interview 
with his couſin, for ſo he then called the king of France, 
whereas before he ſtiled him his adverſary. He was in hopes, 
that if an interview was granted, a truce would enſue, which 
would give him time to relieve Harfleur, but his propoſal 
was rejected. After that, he commiſſioned Morgan directly 
to demand a truce. But the court of France took care not to 
give him ſuch an advantage in the preſent juncture. In fine, 
perceiving the conſtable was not to be amuſed, he commanded 
a fleet f to be equipped, reſolving to go himſelf and relieve 
the place, He depended upon the valour and experience of 
the earl of Dorſet, the governor, knowing he would do his 
utmoſt to give him time to prepare for his relief. In this he 
was not miſtaken, for though the ſiege was begun about the 
middle of June, it was not much advanced at the end of July. 
So, Henry having had leiſure to prepare his fleet, was ready 
to embark, But the emperor diſſuaded him from venturing 
his perſon in an expedition of that nature, wherein notwith- 
ſtanding all his prudence, he might receive ſome diſgrace, by 
the accidents of the ſea, The king, yielding to the emperor's 
inſtances, gave the command to the duke of Bedford, his 
brother, who ſailed about the end of July. It ſoon met with 
the enemy's fleet lying before Harfleur. The viſcount de 
Narbonne preparing for his defence, withſtood for tome time 
the efforts of the Engliſh, but at length was forced to yield 
the victory, after ſecing five Genocſe carracks taken, and 


ſeveral of his own ſhips lunk. Nothing more preventing the 


duke of Bedford, from throwing the ſuccours into the town, 
the conſtable raiſed the ſiege and retired. 1 
Whilſt theſe things pafſed, the duke of Burgundy conti- 
nued, under divers pretences, his ſecret negotiations with 
Henry. One while, it was to renew the truce between 
England and Flanders, another while, for affairs concerning 
the church, depending before the council of Conſtance. - In 
May, the truce I juſt mentioned, which was to expire the 
15th of June, was renewed for a year, and yet the duke 
of Burgundy ſent four embaſladors more to England. In 
the beginning of Auguſt, the king appointed commiſſioners 
to treat with them concerning ſome eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
'This public commiſſion ſerved for pretence to the privare 
conferences. But by another of the fame date, the commiſ- 


ſioners were impowered to agree with the embaſſadors upon 


an interview between the king and the duke of Burgundy. 
The negotiation muſt have been now very forward, ſince, 


two days after, the king diſpatched orders to ſeveral officers, 


to be ready to attend him beyond ſea, where he was to have 
an interview with ſome of his enemies. This plainly ſhews, 
the duke's frequent embaffies were not wholly deſigned for 
treating about commerce or church affairs. That prince had 


d There were but fifteen hundred Engliſh, to fifteen thouſand of the 
French. Walling. p. 394. 5 ee | | 

© Some of the French ſhips came and blocked up the Engliſh fleet at 
Portſmouth and Southampton, and made an attempt on-the itle- of Wight, 
but. vere repulſed, Goodwin. p. 106, 107. | 


now long demurred upon corichuding his treaty with Hey, 
As he was of the blood royal of Franeageand firft peer of th 
realm, he was ſenſible, an alliance of that nature was direct, 
contrary to his honour and duty: Beſides, fuch a fie 
could not but be prejudicial to him in France, among pi; 
own party, For theſe reafons, he Had hitherto been ſatiſ. 
fied with keeping the negotiation on foot, in order to con. 
clude it only in cafe of neceſſity. The carl of Armagnac“ 
revenge at length threw the duke upon this action, Which 
doubtleſs, he would have longer delayed, or, it may be 
never done, had he not been as it were forced to it by the 
perſecutions of his enemies. : 

I have already faid, that the conſtable d' Armagnac had 
under divers pretences, prevented John the dauphin, then ig 
Hainault, from returning to court. The young Prince 
impatient of being thus controlled by that proud miiftcs. 
longed to be at the head of affairs, and to obſerve a ncutra. 
lity between the two factions, which would gain him the 
eſteem and regard of both parties. But this was not poſh. 
ſince he had no forces at his diſpoſal, but the earl of Hat. 
nault's his father-in-law, which were not ſufficient to enable 
him to execute ſuch a project againſt the conſtable's will. 
Mean time the duke of Burgundy, perceiving-there was y, 
likelihood of his acquiring the government, fo long as the 
conſtable had the king's perſon in his power, thought it ad. 
viſable to ſtrengthen himſelf with the new dauphin's aß. 
ance, For that purpoſe, he had conferred, in the beginning 


he 


of the year, at Valenciennes, with him and the ear} cr 


Hainault ; and it was agreed, that the dauphin ſhould once 
more try by fair means to be admitted to court, in order tg 
take the place due to his birth : that in caſe he ſueceeded, 
he ſhould carry the duke with him: but if he could not pre- 
vail, they ſhould take other meaſures to difpofleſs the confta- 
ble, and free the king. Purſuant to this refolution, the 
dauphin and the carl of Hainault repaired to Comprigne, 
from whence the carl. proceeded alone to Paris to media: 
the return of his ſon-in-law. Upon the firſt mention of re- 
calling the duke of Burgundy, the conſtable interrupting him 
{aid Saint; the dauphin ſhould never be admitted to the 
king his father's court, unleſs he openly declared himfelf an 
enemy of the Burgundian faction. The carl of Hainault 
ſeeing this obſtinacy, could not forbear uttering fome threats, 
which diſcovered to the conſtable and his party, that the 
dauphin intended to rely on the aſſiſtance of the duke. This 
was the reaſon, that in order to prevent the miſchief that 
union might do them, they reſolved to diſpatch him our of 
the way. A few days after, the dauphin was poiſoned at 
Compeigne the 16th of April 1416, and not 1417, as we 
find it in the abridgment of Mezeru. The king of Sicily 
was ſuſpected of the deed, to make way for prince Charles 
his ſon-in-law. If he was guilty, his death, which hap- 
pened preſently after, hindered him from reaping any ad- 
vantage. : 8 

By the death of John the dauphin, Charles his brother, 
carl of Ponthieu, became dauphin, and heir apparent to the 
crown. The young prince immediately eſpouſed the party 
of the Armagnacs, tor ſo the Orleans faction was now called, 
By that means, the duke of Burgundy was more out ot 
hopes than ever, and the carl of Armagnac maintained him- 
ſelt in the government, where nothing was done without 
his orders. His hatred to the duke of Burgundy cauſed him 
to loſe no opportunity of perſecuting the Burgundians, who 
were very numerous at Paris. His ſevere and tyrannical be- 
haviour, joined to an extreme greedineſs, induced at length 
the Pariſians, of the Burgundian party, to lay a plot for the 
admiſſion of their head into the city. The. conſpiracy being 
diſcovered, the conſtable exerciſed his rage in fuch a 
manner upon the whole party, that the duke of Burgund) 
did not think himſelf any longer obliged to keep any meatures 
with the court. To let the world ſee his reſentment, he 
concluded with the king of England, a truce for all their 
reſpective dominions, not excepting his poſſeſſions in France. 
But his revenge did not ſtop there. His ambaffadors, as! 


ſaid before, agreed that the king and he ſhould meet at Ca- 


lais, and the duke acknowledge Henry for the true king ot 
France, and do him liege homage. The interview was 
fixed to the beginning of October. | | 

Mean while, the emperor Sigiſmund, having no farther 
buſineſs in England, departed about the middle of Auguſt. 
In his way to Canterbury, he ſigned a treaty of perpetual alli- 
ance with Henry, and, at the fame. time, a league againtt 
France. He promiſed to affiſt the king in the recovery 0! the 

Of four hundred fail, having on board the &rl marſhal, the earls Of 


Oxford, Huntmgdon, ' Warwick, Arundel, Saliſbury, and Devonſhire, with 
twenty thouſand men. Harding, Goodwin. £ 
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kingdom of France, and Henry engaged to aid him in con- 
raining king Charles, and tome other princes, to do him 
homage for certain territories not ſpecified in the treaty. Pro- 
bably, this concerned the kingdom of Arles and the Dau- 
phiné, to which the emperors had ſome ſtale pretenſions. By 
the way, this treaty dilcovers one of the motives of Sigil- 
mund's journey to France and England, Very likely, by 
rocuring a peace between the two kings, he hoped to obtain 
for himſelf ſome one of thoſe countries, to which he laid 
claim. Be that as it will, it may be conjectured, that he 


expected ſome private advantage from the peace. Great 


rinces are ſeldom ſeen to ſpend whole years out of their do- 
minions, with the ſole view to mediate a peace, in which 
they are not concerned. Sigiſmund was, of all others, the 
fartheſt from this character. I do not know, whether before 
his journey to England he had contracted a friendſhip with 
Henry, but after his departure, 1t appears by ſeveral records, 
that there was between them a ftrict correſpondence and mu- 
tual confidence, very uncommon among princes 5. 

The emperor being arrived at Calais, ſtaid there for 
Henry, who could not come till September. Mean while, 
the court of France, alarmed ar the report of the duke of 
Burgundy's interview with Henry at Calais, and wanting to 
know what ſhould paſs at the conference, ſent thither the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, with ſome other embaſſadors. The 
pretence was, to treat of a peace with the king, but in all 
appearance, the chief aim of the embaſly was to diſcover 
what ſhould paſs at the interview. Henry was not ſorry the 
embaſſadors of France would be witnefles of the duke of 
Burgundy's arrival at Calais, and therefore readily diſpatched 
their ſafe-conducts, and preſently after their coming ®, ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat with them. But he took ſuch 
precautions, that the French could never diſcover the real 
motive of his journey to Calais, at leaſt with any certainty. 
It did not appear, he had any other defign than to confirm 
the late truce between the king and the duke, which was al- 
ready publiſhed at London. It is true, that afterwards the 
duke's proceedings made him ſuſpected of being in friendſhip 
with the Engliſh, but that was only a bare ſuſpicion. The 
French hiſtorians ſpeak of it very doubtfully, and there was 
properly nothing certain, till the public records printed in 
England diſcovered the ſecret. The following account is 
there to be found. 

The 1ft of October, the king diſpatched a ſafe- conduct 
for the duke of Burgundy, and eight hundred attendants, and 
ſent him the duke of Glouceſter, his brother, in hoſtage. 
Next day, he appointed commiſſioners to. receive, in his 
name, the oaths of John duke of Burgundy, and of Philip 
carl of Charolois his ſon, purſuant to the articles agreed 
upon, which were in form of preliminaries. The articles 
ran, word for word, thus : 


«© The king having acquainted the duke of Burgundy with 
his juſt claim to the crown of France, and his adverſary's 
retulal to give him ſatisfaction, told him, that by the help of 
God and St. George, he was reſolved to obtain it by force of 
arms. Upon this declaration, the duke perceiving the juſtice 
of the king's title, and confidering the great victories heaven 
had blefled him with, promiſes to fend him his letters patent, 
containing what follows : | 

That though, heretofore, for want of information, he 
had eſpouſed the contrary party, believing it juſt ; now that 
he is better informed, he promiſes firmly to adhere to the 
king of England, and his heirs and ſucceſſors, as to thoſe who 
are, and ever will be the true and lawful kings of France, as 
much as if they were in actual poſſeſſion of the crown. 

Though tor the preſent the king has not defired the 
duke's homage, yet, as the duke owns it to be due, he pro- 
miſes, that as ſoon as the king of England ſhall be poſſeſſed 
ot a conſiderable part of the realm of France, to pay him liege- 
homage, and ſwear fealty to him, as every vaſlal of the crown 
of France ought to do to the king of France his ſovereign. 
_* Item, The duke of Burgundy promiſes to endeavour, 
by all known and unknown ways, to place the king of Eng- 
land on the throne of France. | 

Item, Whilſt the king ſhall be employed in purſuing 
his rights, the duke of Burgundy will make war with all -his 
lorces upon the king's enemies in France, namely, A. B. C. D. 
and upon all their dominions and adherents, refuſing obedi— 
nce to the king of England. 


5 He was, whilit in England, ſolemnly inſtalled knight of the garter, 
together with the carl of Holland, and Zealand, The ſaid emperor eſtecmed 
ls being knight of the garter io great an honour, that he always wore the 
ON when he fat in any atſembly. Waltng. Rymer's Feed. tom, IX. 
335. | 


; | 


. Un October 1. The king's commiſſioners were, Henry Chicheley, arch- 
hop of Canterbury, Heary Ware, keeper” of the privy feal, fir Ralph 
Number 42, 
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Item, In all the alliances and letters patent made or to be 
made, between the king and the duke, wherein the duke 
thould except, or have excepted the king's adverſary, or the 
lon of his adverſary, it is not his intention to do any thing 
contrary to what he promiſes by theſe preſents, which he 1s 
to give the King, but will punctually perform it. 

That if, through difhmulation, the duke excepted the 
King's adverſary, or the dauphin his fon, for a greater good, 
and tor the better accompliſhing the intended project, his will 
and meaning is, that all ſuch exceptions are void, and of no 
effect. 

And that all may know, this proceeds from his own free 
conſent, he will promiſe and ſwear by his faith and honour, 
to obſerve it without fraud or deceit. He will write all the 


articles with his own hand, fign them, and ſet his uſual ſeal 
to them.“ 


All theſe articles were drawn up in form of letters patent, 
written and ſubſcribed by the duke of Burgundy's own hand, 
and ſealed with his privy ſeal. 

Mezerai, in his abridgement of the hiſtory of France, ſays, 
* That the defire of rule fo tranſported the duke of Burgundy, 
that he went and conterred with the king of England at Calais, 
and renewed the truces for his dominions only, whereby he 
tied himſelf in ſome meaſure from aſſiſting the king of France.“ 
What would that hiſtorian have ſaid, had he known all? It is 
further to be remarked, that the earl of Charolois, afterwards 
duke of Burgundy, entered into the ſame engagements as the 
duke his father. After this, there is no queſtioning the ill 
defigns of theſe two princes againſt France their native country. 
They choſe rather to fee it under a foreign dominion, than 
governed by their enemies. 

Before Henry left Calais, he concluded a truce with France, 
till the 2d of February; and then he returned into England 
about the middle of October, in order to hold a parliament, 


called for the 19th of the ſame month. During the ſeſſion, 


the parliament granted a ſubſidy for carrying onthe war. But 
that aid was ſo little proportioned to his wants and projects, 
that he was forced to pawn his crown to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter his uncle, for a hundred thouſand marks, and part of 
his jewels to the city of London, for ten thouſand pounds ſter— 
ling. This is a clear evidence, how many difficulties he would 


have found in the conqueſt of France with his own forces, if 


the inteſtine troubles of that kingdom had not paved the way 


for him. Mean while, notwithſtanding his preſent neceſſities, 


he aſſigned the carl of Dorſet, who detended Harfleur, a pen- 
ſion of a thouſand pounds, upon creating him duke of Exe- 
ter * | 
Henry having bound the duke of Burgundy by their late 
private treaty, thought it time to renew the war. He knew 
not only that one half of France would not oppoſe him, bur 


moreover that the Burgundian party would make a diverſion 


in his favour, which could not but procure him great advan- 
tages. In this reſolution, he made all the neceflary prepara- 
tions to accompliſh his enterpriſe. Mean while, as the ſupply 
granted him by parliament was not ſufficient for his purpoſe, 
and as the money came ſlowly into the exchequer, he was 
quickly in great want. To remedy this inconvenience, he 
made uſe of the following means. After he had ſettled the 
pay of each ſoldier, horſe and foot, and of each officer accord— 
ing to his rank and character, he made private contracts with 
ſeveral lords and gentlemen, whereby. they were obliged to 


find him a certain number of horſemen or tootmen, for ſuch a 


yearly ſum to be paid quarterly. The firſt quarteridge was 
advanced, but, when the ſecond came to be paid, the king 
had no money. To ſupply the preſent occaſion, he pawned 
to them the reſt of his jewels, with letters under the great 
ſeal, empowering them to ſell them, if the money was not 
paid within ſuch a time. The term allowed was twelve or eigh- 
teen months, according as the creditors were more or leſs 
tractable, By this means he gained time for the payment of 
his troops, which was a great conveniency, as he could reim- 
burſe his creditors according as the money came into the 
treaſury, without being obliged to pay all at once. People 
were ſo well ſatisfied of his ſincerity, that they made no ſcruple 
to ſerve him, or lend him money, upon ſuch ſecurities as 
would have been of little worth under a prince of leſs 
probity. 


The preparations in England very juſtly alarmed the court 


of France, who were little able to make the like. The duke 


Rochfort, and Philip Morgan. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 387, 389. 

i The commons granted him two whole tenths, and two fitteentis, to be 

levied on the laity ; and the clergy gave two tenths to be raiſed from their 

own body. Cotton's Abridg. p. 550. Wall. p. 395. : 

k For life only. Thomas Beaufort, earl of Doriet, was created duke of 

Exeter in this parliament, Cotton's * p. 550, 
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of Burgundy's late truce, publicly made with Henry, was a 
demonſtration there was no aſſiſtance to be expected, either 
from the duke or his adherents. Nay, the court was appre- 
henſive, the duke had gone farther at the conference held with 
the enemy of the kingdom: at leaſt, he was very much ſu— 
ſpected of having ill deſigns. So, the conſtable who fat at the 
helm was not a little embarraſſed. He enjoyed a great au— 
thority ; but it was not without uneaſineſs. Beſides, ſince 


the death of John the dauphin, he was forced to keep mea- 
ſures with the new dauphin, leſt the young prince ſhould 


think of governing without his aſſiſtance. To all theſe dif— 
ficultics was added the war, the Engliſh were preparing to 


carry into France. As the kingdom was in an ill fituation, 


and the enemy like to make a great progreſs, he confidered, 


he ſhould be anſwerable for all the ill ſuccefles. In this ſtate. 


of perplexity, he thought he ſhould try to put a ſtop to the 
king of England's arms by an extraordinary negotiation, which 
ſhould give that prince room to believe, the court of France 
would be forced to make peace, though never ſo unwilling. 
He was aware, that if he ſhould himſelf treat of a peace, it 
would be loſt labour, becauſe it was generally believed to be 
for his intereſt, that affairs ſhould remain embroiled, in order 
to preſerve his authority. It was therctore unlikely, that the 
king of England ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed by any 
propoſal from him. For this reaſon, he thought proper to 
make uſe of the priſoners in England, and particularly of the 
duke of Bourbon. There are in the collection of the public 
acts ſeveral ſafe-conducts dated about this time, for the duke 
of Bourbon's domeſtics going to, and coming from France, 
unders divers pretences. It may theretore be preſumed, that 
the ſcheme was then formed, and that the duke of Bourbon 
did nothing in the affair of which I am going to relate the 
particulars, but in concert with the court of France, 

The project was fo artfully framed, that if the king had 
not been in a continual miſtruſt, he would doubtleſs have 
been deceived. But his firm reſolution, not to interrupt the 
execution of his deſigns for any offers that ſhould be ſhort of 
his demands, cauſed him to eſcape the ſnare. The dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, the earls of Eu and Vendome, and ſome 
other priſoners, feigning to deſpair of the affairs of France, 
intimated to Henry, that they were willing to treat with him 
for themſelves in particular. This was told him not poſitively, 
but as what they might poſſibly be brought to. But the king 
fearing that under that pretence, they deſigned to retard his 
voyage, gave no great attention to the overture. 

Some time after, theſe ſame princes, who had hitherto 
endeavoured to cauſe the propolal to come from the king, 
finding they could not ſucceed, demanded an audience; and 
expreſſing their defire to treat, prayed him to ſay what were 
his pretenſions, adding, they did not queſtion but they ſhould 
return him a ſatisfactory anſwer, without any prejudice to 
their honour. The king, who would not be amuſed, roundly 


told them, he had no other propoſal to make, except only 


that they ſhould acknowledge him for king of France, and 
their lawful ſovereign. The duke of Orleans exclaimed 
againſt the propoſal, and plainly told him, they had no an- 
{wer to return to ſuch a demand, Matters went no farther 
for that time, | 

But a few weeks after, the duke of Bourbon reſumed the 
affair. He told the king, that ſince they had talked with 
hin, ſeveral of the priſoners had ſent to France, to make in- 
quiry concerning his pretenſions on that kingdom, and had 


received better information than they had before. He ad- 


ded, for his part, he was fully convinced of the juſtice of 
his rights. Then he ſaid, he was told, that, notwithſtanding 
his juſt claim to the whole kingdom, he had offered to reſign 
it, if certain provinces were delivered to him; and, in his 
opinion, that offer ought not to be refuſed : that the other 
priſoners were of his mind, and had reſolved to do all that lay 
in their power to procure him what he deſired. That there- 
tore, he begged leave to go into France, and declare to king 


Charles in the name of all the priſoners, that as faithful ſub- 
jects they could not but adviſe him to accept fo reaſonable an 


offer. In ſhort, the duke added, that if the court of France 


conſented to the propoſal, Henry might this very year take 


poſſeſſion of the provinces, Which ſhould be reſigned. But 
if, on the contrary, it was rejected, the princes would account 
themſelves free from the oath they had taken to their king. 
The duke engaged, for his own part, to put all his forfeited 
towns in the hands of ſuch perſons, as would be ſure to deliver 
chem up when he plcated. He promiſed to return into Eng- 
land, by the time which ſhould be appointed him, and own 
Henry for king of France, and pay him homage as his law- 
ful ſovereign. Moreover, he added, that he would ſo evidently 
demonſtrate the juſtice of Henry's right to the crown of 
France, that all the world ſhould be ſatisfied; he could not 


diſpenſe with doing him homage, without acting contrary to 
his honour. In fine, he entreated the king to be ſilent till his 
return, by reaſon of the danger he ſhould be expoſed to, it 
the ſecret was divulged, during his ſtay in France. 
Henry could not tell what to think of ſuch a propoſal. He 
knew France was not governed either by the duke of Orleans 
or the duke of Bourbon; and that it was not the carl ot 
Armagnac's intereſt to make a peace upon thele terms, Bur 
at the ſame time, the hopes of recovering the provinces ,- 
France, loſt fince the treaty of Bretigny, without being obli. 
ged to rene the war, were very agrecable. On the other 
hand, the alternative propoſed by the duke, could not but be 
advantageous to him. All he had to do, was to be upon his 
guard, and not be perſuaded, on this pretence, to interry;; 
the execution of his projects. Wherefore, reſolving not _ 


ſuſpend his expedition one fingle day, upon any account wh: effe 
ſocver, he believed there was no danger in granting the duke of 
of Bourbon, the leave he deſired. But firſt he had one of tl tio! 
duke's ſons given him in hoſtage, with ſecurity for the ſum o- CC 
two hundred thouſand crowns. Theſe particulars are in th, que 
collection of the public acts. We find there a letter, under wh 
the King's own hand, to fir John Tiptoft, his embaſſador to ; 
the emperor, ordering him to acquaint Sigiſmund with the dul 
ſecret, aſk his opinion upon it, and aſſure him that the neg. gul 
tiation ſhould not retard his expedition into France. At the tue 
ſame time, he enjoins him not to make the leaſt diſcovery to ano 
any other perſon, on pain of his diſpleaſure. Probably, his had 
firm reſolution not to be amuſed by any propoſal, was the req. dau 
lon this ſtratagem was carried no farther. The duke of was 
Bourbon returned into England, but performed not his other the! 
engagements. It was, doubtleſs, Henry's indignation againſt cro 
the priſoners for endeavouring to deceive him, that caufed 485. 
him to order them to be confined in Pomfret caſtle; whercas bein 
before, they were upon their parole. Though there are ng COU 
poſitive proots, that this project was contrived by the con- ple! 
ſtable, it is viſible however, by ſeveral conjectures, which all to- wic 
gether amount to a ſort of demonſtration. It would be tog ber 
long to give the particulars here. But if the French priſoner; kno 
are ſuppoſed to have acted fincerely, without the direction of whi 
the conſtable, it muſt be inferred, that France was then in 3 de 
a very deplorable ſtate. King Charles, frequently ſeized with \ 
a frenzy, was incapable of taking care of his affairs. The of ] 
duke of Burgundy, firſt peer of the realm, and head of a be 
powerful party, had made a ſecret alliance with the enemy of Fra: 
the ſtate. The princes of the blood were about to ackno:- ban! 
ledge Henry tor king of France. In fine, the kingdom us of 1 
governed by a young prince of fourteen years, and the carl pan 
of Armagnac, a violent man, who fought only to be revenge gull 
of his enemies, and openly ſacrificed the public good to his him 
ambition. h enct 
Though the conſtable had already been the cauſe of much pris 
miſchief to France, by perſecuting the duke of Burgundy, unc! 
and forcing him, as it were, to throw himſelf into the arms . ben 
of the king of England, he did not think that ſufficient to men 
ſecure his quiet. Iſabella of Bavaria, wife of Charles Vi. 8 kno 
appeared ſo diſpleaſed to be ruled by a ſubject, that he could whe 
not help fearing, the'would in the end find means to deprive colo 
him of his authority. This was not impoſſible. The king fo e 
being of an eaſy temper, it would not have been difficult to Toy 
gain him, in one of his intervals. Neither was it impracti- atli 
cable, to perſuade the dauphin to rid himſelf of a trouble ban 
ſome governor, in order to rule as he pleaſed, without fear o Arn 
being controuled. Thus the conſtable's deſtiny hanging b Ir 
ſo weak a thread, whilſt he had ſuch an enemy ar court, be man 
believed, that, to ſecure himſelf, it was abſolutely necetiary ll ** { 
to remove her. The queen gave him an opportunity by be: i duke 
behaviour, which was not altogether conformable to the rules 1 
of decency. The conſtable taking this advantage, inſpired lll Cor 
the king and the dauphin, with ſuch ſtrong ſuſpicions of her, WW 451 
that ſhe was ſent away to Tours, where ſhe remained as 4a WW bim 
priſoner, not knowing on whom to rely, to free herielt ou: W Inn 
of captivity. This fatal policy of the conſtable was a fle | 
ſource of calamities to France. The offended mother could 1 | 
never forgive her ſon the affront ſhe had received, and, un- _ 
fortunately for the kingdom, it was but too much in her power I matic 
to glut her revenge. | 1 4 
The conſtable's violent conduct, the death of the two dau- 4 1 
phins laid to his charge, the queen's baniſhment, with num. 26030 
berleſs other occafions, furniſhed the duke of Burgundy wich 3 the þ 
a pretence to make a diverſion, in favour of the King ® i 3 
England. He publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the conſtable, 4 Kaas 
aggravating his faults and oppreſſions, with all the reſcht n ] 
ment of an injured enemy. Then he wrote to the king, thats 3 Wate 
as firſt peer of France, it was incutubent upon him, to © Ir l 
deavour to fave the kingdom, which was infallibly going 1 +4 
deſtruction, unleſs timely relieved. By the fame reatons, . « / 
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tried to ſtir up the cities of the kingdom, and win them to 
his intereſt. In fine, perceiving that ſome of the towns had 
already declared for him, he approached Paris, at the head 
of an army, when the king of England was ready to fail for 
France. His aim was, to lay the dauphin and the conſtable 
under a neceſſity, either of quitting Paris, in order to op- 
poſe the king of England, or of ſuffering the Engliſh to act 
without oppoſition, if they intended to ſave Paris. They 
thought fit to ſtay in that city, chooſing rather that part of 
the kingdom ſhould fall into the hands of the Engliſh, than 
to ſee themſelves diſpoſſeſſed of the government, by their 
private enemies. | | 
Henry, willing to improve ſo favourable a juncture, failed 
about the end of July l, and landed at Tonque in Normandy. 
His army conſiſted but of twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
effective men, too inconſiderable a number for the conqueſt 
of France, had he not been aſſured of meeting little oppoſi- 


tion. Upon his arrival he beſieged the caſtle of Tonque, and 


became maſter of it the gth of Auguſt. Then, after the con- 
ueſt of ſome other ſmall places ma, he laid ſiege to Caen, 
which ſurrendered the gth of September. 

The court of France was then in great perplexity. The 
duke of Burgundy, at the gates of Paris, hindered their re- 
gulating the affairs of the Kingdom. They ſhould have had 
two armies in the field, one to oppoſe the Burgundians, and 
another to detend Normandy againſt the Engliſh. But they 
had ſcarce troops enough to defend Paris, where the king, 
dauphin, and conſtable, were ſhut up. Their only refuge 
was to renew the negotiations with Henry, To that end 
they demanded a conference between embaſſadors of the two 
crowns, to conſult about means to conclude a peace. Henry 
agreed to the propoſal, but without diſcontinuing the war, 
being unwilling to loſe ſo precious an opportunity. The 
court of France chooſing the archbiſhop of Rheims for firſt 
plenipotentiary, he appointed on his part the earl of War- 
wick and ſome others n, who were to meet the French at 
Bernonville in Normandy. The congreſs, for what reaſon I 
know not, was deferred to the end of November. Mean 
while, Henry became maſter of Bayeaux, Argentan, Chateau 
de l'Aigle, Alenſon and ſome other places. 

Whilſt the king was continuing his conqueſts, the duke 
of Burgundy did him great fervice, not only by the diverſion 
he made about Paris, but chiefly by increafing the troubles in 
France, fo as never more to be appeaſed. Queen Iſabella, 
baniſhed to Tours, had been hitherto an enemy to the duke 
of Burgundy, but the defire of being revenged on the dau- 
phin and conſtable, made her overlook all the cauſes of diſ- 
ouſt at the duke. She diſpatched truſty metlengers to tell 
him, ſhe was ready to join with him againſt their common 
enemies. The duke immediately accepted the offer, and 
privately concerted meaſures with her, to free her from con- 
nnement. Then he ſuddenly departed from Corbeil, where 
he was encamped with only a ſmall body of choſen horlſe- 
men, He made ſuch ſpeed, that before his defign could be 
known, he was at the abbey of Marmoutier, near Tours, 
where he found the queen, who was come thither under 
colour of devotion. As ſhe was not ſuſpected of attempting 
to eſcape, he eaſily carried her away, and conducted her to 
Toye in Champagne. When ſhe faw herſelf in ſafety, the 
alumed the title of regent, pretending, the king her huſ— 
band was captive in the hands of the dauphin and earl of 
Armagnac. | 

In the mean time, Henry made ſeveral conqueſts in Nor- 
mandy, without any oppoſition. The conſtable choſe rather 
to ſee the ſtate periſh, than to reſign his authority, and the 
duke of Burgundy favoured Henry to the utmoſt of his power. 

The conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two 
crowns, was held at Bernonville, on the 28th of November. 


As Henry ſuſpected the court of France ſought only to make 


him loſe time, he reſolved to deprive them of that hope. 
Immediately, upon the opening of the conference, his em- 


He failed from Porſmouth, July 27, or 28, and landed at Beville, in 
Normandy, Auguſt 1. Goodwin, p. 155. During his journey at South- 
ampton, which was appointed to be the rendezvous, he iſſued out a procla- 
mation, that no perſon ſhould be ſuffered to wear coats of arms, who had 
not a right to them. Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 457.—Before he em- 
barked, he ſent John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, to ſcour the ſeas: who 
meeting with nine Genoeſe thips in the French ſervice, ſunk three of them, 
andtook three, in one of which there was as much money as was to have paid 
the French fleet for half a year. Hollingſhead, vol. III. p. 358. 

n Particularly Dauvilliere, which king Henry gave, on September 26, to 
Thomas de Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, with other caſtles and lands. 
Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 495. 

Edward Courtenay, ſir Walter Hungerford, Thomas Chaucer, John 
Waterton, and John Kempe. Rymer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 497. 

1 From November 16, till that time twelvemonth. Rymer's Fœd. tom. 
X. p. Gi, 

? In Powis Land, in North Wales, by John Grey, lord Pow is. ; 

And as this was the firſt noble blood that was ſhed in England by popiſh 
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baſſadors ſet forth his pretenſions, aſſuring withal, there 
would be no abatement. The ſubſtance of his offers was, 
that he would marry the princeſs Catherine : that king 
Charles ſhould enjoy the crown for his life, but after his 
death, it ſhould come to the king of England : that during 
Charles's life, Henry ſhould be regent of France, by reaſon 
ot the king's infirmity. Moreover he demanded ſuch ſecu— 
rities, as thould render the performance of the articles un- 
queſtionable, But as the French embafladors were not ſuffi- 
ciently impowered to treat upon theſe articles, and it was 
not Henry's intereſt vainly to prolong the negotiation, the 
congrels immediately broke up. He juſtly feared the court 
of France would have made uſe of this occation, to raiſe .a 
jealouſy in his allies, and particularly in the duke of Bur— 
gundy. Mean while Henry, intent upon the ſiege of Falaiſe, 
took. the town on the 2oth of December, but the caſtle held 
out till February. 

Some time before the congreſs of Bernonville, the duke of 
Bretagne, came and made a truce with Henry for a year 9, 
and another in the name of the queen of Sicily, as guardian 
of Lewis her ſon, for Anjou and Maine. Thus by degrees, 
Henry greatly weakened France, by depriving her ot the 
aſſiſtance ſhe might have received from her vatlals. 

Whilſt the King was employed in France, Oldcaſtle, of 
whom J have ſpoken elſewhere, was ſeized? and brought to 
London, to the great ſatisfaction of the clergy, who were 
extremely incenſed againſt him. They were determined to 


ſacrifice him, for a terror to all the reſt of the Lollards. 


Notwithſtanding his birth and merit, he was ſentenced to be 
hung up by the middle with a chain, and burnt alive. By 
the way, his being burnt is a clear evidence, that he was 
condemned for hereſy, rather than for conſpiring againſt the 
king. Be that as it will, his ſentence was executed amidſt 
the curſes and imprecations of the prieſts and monks, who 
even laboured to prevent the people from praying for him. 
Thus died fir John Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, with a won- 
dertul conſtancy, perfectly anſwerable to the firmneſs, where- 


with he had all along maintained the doctrine of Wickliff, - 


which he profeſſed. He was the firſt nobleman, that ſuffered 
on the account of religion 4. After the execution, the par- 
liament enacted freſh ſtatutes, in order to the utter extirpa- 
tion of the Lollards, the clergy never ceafing to require their 
blood, with all the eagerneſs imaginable. 

In ſome hiſtories, it is ſaid, this year queen Joanna of 
Navarre, widow of Henry IV. and mother-in-law of the 
reigning king, was accuſed of conſpiring, with her confeſ- 
for, againſt the king. Some add, ſhe was condemned to a 


ten years impriſonment, and that her confeſſor was killed by 


the chaplain of the Tower, in a diſpute upon that occaſion. 
This is all that can be ſaid concerning that accuſation, of 
which hiſtorians ſpeak very confuſedly. 

As for the Scotch invaſion, placed by ſome in this year, 
and, as they ſay, repulſed by the duke of Bedford, with an 
hundred thouſand men, I dare venture to athrm, it is all a 
miſtake”, fince it is not mentioned, either in the public re- 
cords, or in the hiſtories of Scotland. All we find, with 
relation to the Scots, 1s, that they threatened to invade Eng- 
land in the year 1415, about the time of the king's firſt ex- 
pedition into Frances. 

[1418] The fituation of affairs in France was extremely 
advantageous to Henry. Accordingly he did not fail ro im- 
prove it. The campaign begun in Auguſt, laſted all the 
winter, without any interruption, ſo that his troops had no 


time to reſt. The caſtle of Falaiſe, ſurrendering on the 


16th of February, Henry divided his army into ſeveral bo- 


dics, of which he gave the command to the dukes of Cla- 


rence and Gloceſter, his brothers, to the duke of Exeter, 
and the earl of Saliſbury, with orders to attack ſeveral places 
at once, being reſolved not to loie ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity, In the months of March and April, he became 
maſter of St. Lo, Carentan, St. Sauveur le Vicompte, and many 


cruelty, ſo perhaps never any ſuffered a more cruel martyrdom. 

r And yet, that it is far from being improbable, appears by one of king 
Henry's letters, wherein he ſays, —* I am ſecretly intormed, by a man of 
right notable eſtate in this lond, that there hath been a man of the duke of 
Otleance in Scotland, and accorded with the duke of Albany, that this next 
ſummer he ſhall bring in the mamuet of Scotland to ſtir up what he may, 
and alfo that there ſhould be founden wayes to the having away ſpecially of 
the duke of Orleance ; and alſo of the kg. as well as of the remanant of my 
foreſaid priſoners.” Whereupon he orders that duke, then a priſoner in 
Pomfret caſtle, to be more cloſely confined, Sylloge Epiſt. at the end of 


T. Livius. Forojul. p. 99; and in Speed, p. 637. See alſo Rymer's Feed. 
tom. IX. p. 568. Wall. p. 399. 


5 This year, on November 16, a parhament met at Weſtminſter, which 


granted the king one-tenth, and a fifteenth, Rot, Parl. 5 Hen. V. n. 1, 9. 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 55 3. Wall. p. 399. The clergy granted two tenths. 
Duck.—Alſo this year, on April 14, king Henry ordained Holbourne to be 
paved, it not being ſo before. Rymer's Fed. tom IX. p. 447. 
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other places in Normandy, ſo that of all the ſtrong towns, 
he only wanted Cherbourg and Roan, to complete the con- 
queſt of that province. Evreux ſurrendered in May, and 
preſently after he laid ſiege to Cherbourg, which coſt him 
three months. 

During the fiege, the court of France ſuffered a new revo- 
lution, which was not favourable to Henry, though at firſt 
it ſcemed to procure him great advantages. The council of 
Conſtance, which had been opened ever ſince the year 1414, 
having depoſed the three popes *, who contended for the pa- 
pacy, had elected, on the 10th of November, 1417, Car- 
dinal Colonna, who aflumed the name of Martin V. The 
new pope, upon his mounting the papal throne, ſent two 
legates into France, to try to appeaſe the troubles, and unite 
the two factions. The ſolicitations of the legates were fo 
powerful, that the two parties ſent their deputies to Monte- 
reau-Faut-Yonne, where it was agreed that the dauphin and 
duke of Burgundy, ſhould jointly govern the kingdom dur- 
ing the king's infirmity. It the agreement had taken place, 
and the two parties been fincerely reconciled, probably, 
Henry's affairs would have received a notable prejudice. But 
the conſtable, and the chancellor his creature, could not bear 
to ſee the duke of Burgundy in the adminiſtration again. 
So, preferring their own private intereſt to the good of the 
public, they ſo managed, that the agreement remained in- 
effectual. 

This proceeding drew the public hatred on the conſtable, 
and ſtrengthened the Burgundian faction in Paris, . which, 
from thenceforth, became much more powerful. At length, 
May the 18th at night, they found means to introduce into 
Paris, Lifle-Adam, governor of Pontoiſe, and a zealous ad- 
herent of the duke of Burgundy. He entered only with 
cight hundred horſe, but at his arrival the Burgundians be- 
ing under arms, made a terrible ſlaughter of the Armagnacs. 
Tanneguy du Chatel, governor of the Baſtile, not being able 
to remedy the diſorder, ran to the Louvre, and carried away 
the dauphin in his ſhirt, in order to ſecure him in his for— 
treſs. Next morning, the dauphin fled to Melun, not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe in the Baſtile, but the king remained in the 
power of the Burgundians. The ſame day the conſtable, 
being hid in a maſon's houſe, was diſcovered, and thrown 
into priſon, 

But this was only a prelude to a much greater commotion, 
in the ſame city, ſome days after. Upon news of what had 
paſſed, the exiles being returned to Paris, from all quarters, 
the matlacre was renewed June the 12th. The conſtable 
was taken out of priſon, murdercd, and ſhamefully dragged 
through the ſtreets. The chancellor, ſeveral bithops, and 
other perſons, to the number of two thouſand, underwent 
the ſame barbarous treatment. The maſſacre being ended, 
the queen and the duke of Burgundy came to Paris, and en- 
tered the city in triumph, on the 14th of July. The plague, 
which atterwards broke out at Paris, and which, in three 
months, {wept away above forty thouſand perſons, added 
freſh calamities to thoſe I have mentioned. Mean while, the 
queen and duke having the king in their power, iflued, in 
his name, what orders they judged moſt conducive to their 
Own intereſts. On the other hand, the dauphin, aſſuming 
the title of regent, threatened all that ſhould obey the duke 
ot Burgundy. Thus which ever fide the French eſpouſed, 
they could not avoid being called rebels by one or other of 
the factions. Neutrality itſelf was accounted a crime. 

Mean while, notwithſtanding the animoſity of the two 
parties, the troubles. ſeemed for ſome time to be going to 
ceaſe. As there was not yet any cauſe of perſonal enmity 
between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Bretagne, had ſo managed, that each of theſe princes had 
conſented to an agreement. Every thing was ſettled, but 
Jome perſons about the dauphin perſuaded him not to fign. 
This was attended with fatal conſequences. Thus the diſ-— 
ſenſion which prevailed between the two factions, cauſed each 
to have two cnemies to oppoſe, the contrary party on one 
hand, and the Engliſh on the other. But Henry was far 


from looking upon both parties with the ſame eye. He was 


ſworn cnemy of the Armagnacs, whilſt he was only a feigned 
enemy of the Burgundians. | 

Henry had now began to reap ſome advantage from the 
late revolution in the court of France. The new carl of Ar- 
magnac, the lord d'Albret, and the other Gaſcon lords of 
the ſame party, who were waging in Guienne fierce war with 


the Engliſh, thought proper to conclude a truce with him, 


t John XXIII. at Rome; Gregory XII. at Rimini; and Benedict XIII. 


at Avignon, Sce the hiſtory of this council at large, in the ſtate of the 


church of the X Vth century, 


Their number was very conſiderable ; for of the inhabitants alone, there 


were no leſs than fifteen, or ſeventeen thonſand perſons well armed, befides 


which freed him from a troubleſome diverſion. Theſe lord; 


confidering, that fince the death of the conſtable, the govern. 
ment of France was in the duke of Burgundy's hands, be. 
lieved it repugnant to their intereſt to continue a war, of 
which their enemy would reap all the benefit. By the true 
inſtead of being obliged to ſend ſuccours into Guienne, Hen;, 
drew from thence ſome troops, with which he reinforced hiʒ 
army in Normandy. 

Cherbourg having at length capitulated after a three 
months fiege, France had nothing left in Normandy but 
Roan, the loſs whereof would deſtroy all hopes of recoverin 
that province. And therefore, without delay, Henry laid 
fiege to that city about the latter end of Auguſt, or the be. 
ginning of September. Mezerai fays, the fiege began in 
June, which is a miſtake. However that be, it was very re. 
markable for the vigorous defence of the befteged u, wh, 
held out five months, and endured the greateſt miſeries be. 
fore they capitulated. They applied to the duke of Bur. 
gundy for ſuccours, but it was to no purpoſe x. France in 
changing governor had not acquired new ſtrength. Beſide. 
the duke of Burgundy, following the earl of Armagnac's 
maxims, was more careful to diſappoint the practices of his 
enemies, than oppoſe the progrets of the king of England. 
He put however the pope's legates upon trying, whether, by 
a negotiation, he could interrupt the fiege of Roan. This 
method not ſucceeding, he aflembled all the forces in his 
power, and teigned a defign to give the Englith battle. 
He even carried the king as far as Beauvais, but all this 
ended in nothing. Perhaps he did not much care to ob 
ſtruct the king of England's progreſs. It is uncertain, whe. 
ther, after his being at the head of the government, he pre. 


ſerved the ſame ſentiments for that monarch, as when ha. # 


niſhed from court. It may at leaſt be attirmed, he had not 
the ſame intereſt to promote his affairs. He could not how- 
ever but ſhew fome regard for a prince, who had in his pof. 
ſeſſion a writing capable of ruining him, with all the French, 


of what party ſoever. For this reaſon, fince the revolution 


at the court of France, his conduct had been very ambiguous, 
He had reſolved, it ſeems, to do neither good nor hurt to 
the King of England, till he ſhould be determined by the 


events. 


The duke of Burgundy not relieving the beſieged, they 
applied to the dauphin, who was as little able to raiſe the 
ſiege by force. The way of negotiation ſeemed to him more 
proper to produce that effect. It is hard to know for certain, 
whether he really intended to make an alliance with Heary, 
as he expreſſed a deſire, or deſigned only to amuſe him. Bc 
that as it will, he ſent him word, that he defired to tre! 
with him upon three articles. Firſt, concerning the mens 
of reſtoring a peace to France, Secondly, about the mar- 
riage already projected. Laſtly, about an alliance between 
thoſe two againſt the duke of Burgundy. Henry rejected 
not the propoſals. Perhaps he did not much rely on the 
duke of Burgundy, or elſe he had a mind to raiſe the jcaloufy 
of the court of France, in order to procure more advanta- 
geous offers than had yet been propoſed. He appointed for his 
embaſladors, at the congreſs defired by the dauphin, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earls of Warwick and Salii- 
bury, Philip Morgan, and ſome others. Their inſtruction: 
dated at the camp before Roan, October the 26th, were in 
ſubſtance as follow: | | 


I. That they ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to induce 
the dauphin's embatſadors to declare all their propoſals, and 
abſolutely reject all offers of the countries he was already 
poſſeſſed of. 

II. If the French ſhould offer at length to put all things 
upon the foot of the treaty of Bretigny, they were to demand, 
how the king ſhould be aſſured of the performance, ſince the 
dauphin was not authorized for that purpoſe. 

III. He judged, they would for that reaſon infiſt only on 
a truce, in which caſe, he ordered his embaſſadors to re- 
quire, what dominions ſhould be given him for making the 
fame, | 
IV. He expreſly forbade them to treat of an alliance with 
the dauphin till the peace or truce was ſettled. He did not 
leave them however at liberty to conclude either, but ot 
dered notice to be ſent him when matters ſhould he upon th 
point of concluſion, in caſe they proceeded fo far. 

V. As to the alliance with the dauphin, he ſaid, that 
prince's aim was probably to obtain his aſſiſtance againſt the 


four thouſand well diſciplined ſoldiers put in by the duke of Burgundy. 
Their captain-general was Guy de Bontillier. Monſtrelet. Le Fevre. | 
During the fiege, viz. Auguſt z, he renewed the truce with King 
Henry, Goodwin, | 
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RAPIN HISTORY or ENG LAN B. 


auke of Burgundy. If fo, he forbade them to agree upon an 
inconſiderable aid, but commanded them to offer forces ſuſ- 
geient to reſtore the kingdom of France to a ſtate of tran- 
ys: 

Ty 1 But withal, he expected in conſideration of theſe forces, 
chat the earldoms of Artois, Boulogne, and Flanders, ſhould 
be given him. But if this was refuſed, the embaſſadors were 
to lower their demands to the earldom of Flanders only, pro- 
vided the dauphin would affiſt in conquering it. He offered, 
on his part, to give up to the dauphin whatever ſhould be 
conquered elſewhere upon the duke of Burgundy. 


It is eaſy to ſee by theſe inſtructions, that the king did not 

believe the congreſs would end in a peace; nor even intended 
to conclude with the dauphin, who had not power to reſign 
to the King what had been taken from his predeceſſors ſince 
the treaty of Bretigny. It may therefore be preſumed, his 
ſole aim was to raiſe the jealouſy of the duke of Burgundy, 
who being maſter of the king's perſon, was alone able to make 
a ſolid peace. This appears moreover by the king's writing, 
the very day he ſigned theſe inſtructions, to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, that if the negotiation for a peace was renewed, he 
would do his utmoſt to render it ſucceſsful. Upon this letter, 
Charles ſent him word, he had nominated the biſhops of Arras 
and Beauvais, the firſt preſident of Morvilliers, and ſome 
others, for his plenipotentiaries. Thus Henry was in hopes, 
by treating with the two parties at once, he ſhould raiſe ſuch 
a jealouſy in both, that from thence would reſult a happy 
concluſion to his affairs. 

The congreſs between the king's and the dauphin's embaſ- 
ſadors was held at Alenſon the floth of November. The 
Engliſh, purſuant to their inſtructions, abſolutely refuſed to 
treat about the alliance, before the terms of the peace were 
agreed upon. At length, after evading all the captious pro- 
poſals made by the French, they obliged them to come to 
their laſt offers; namely, the towns and provinces contained 


in the treaty of Bretigny, on condition of homage to the 


crown of France. But the Engliſh rejected theſe offers, un- 
leſs the ſovereignty of the provinces was added, according to 
the tenor of the treaty of Bretigny. They demanded, more- 
over, Normandy, raiſed difficulties about the dauphin's ina- 
bility to perform the conditions, and required, in what man- 
ner he intended to accompliſh them, ſuppoſing their maſter 
ſhould be ſatisfied therewith. The French anſwered, it was 
needleſs to talk of the manner of performance, ſince the offers 
themſelves did not pleaſe. Whereupon they broke up the 
conference. 

Hardly was the congreſs ended, before another was held at 
Pont de VArche, between the plenipotentiaries of the two 
kings, or rather the embaſſadors of the two crowns met to 
conter together, in preſence of the pope's legates. But in 
the firſt meeting, king Charles's embaſladors infiſted, that the 
conference ſhould be managed in French, to which the 
Engliſh refuſed to agree. In ſhort, at the inſtance of the 
legates, who were very urgent, Henry was willing there 
ſhould be two protocols, one in French, and another in 
Latin, of which the laſt only ſhould be accounted authentic, 
But the French rejecting this expedient, the conference about 
the peace was not fo much as opened. Probably, the duke 
of Burgundy did not ſeriouſly intend to enter into negotiation. 


He was ſtill unreſolved of his courſe, or rather was then 
framing a deſign, which we ſhall ſee come to light the next 


year, 

[1419] This conference however alarmed the dauphin, who 
doubtleſs was ignorant of what paſſed. He was afraid of being 
prevented by the duke of Burgundy, well knowing, if a peace 
was made between the two kings, it muſt tend to his pre- 
judice. In this belief, he ſent to Henry, intreating him to 
appoint the place where the negotiation, begun at Alenſon, 
might be renewed. Henry readily conſented to his requeſt, 
as he could deſire nothing more adyantageous than the mutual 
jcalouſy of the two factions. It was agreed therefore that the 
embaſſadors ſhould meet again at Louviers, the beginning of 
February, 

During all theſe negotiations, Henry had not diſcontinued 
one moment the ſiege of Roan, though his army ſuffered much 
by the ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon. But the beſieged were in no 
better condition. Reduced to eat horſe-fleſh, and all kinds of 
animals, and even this ſort of food failing them, they could 
hold out no longer. Wherefore, ſeeing no remedy, they 
capitulated on the 13th of January, to ſurrender on the 19th, 


* The moſt eminent perſons in the Engliſh army that died during this 
lege, were, Henry Beaufort, carl of Somerſet, Edmund Beaufort, earl de 
Mortayne, fir Gilbert Talbot, fir John Blount, the 2 of Kylmanand in 
lreland, and the lord de Caſtyloygne of Gaſcony. Goodwin, p. 208—After 
the reduction of this city, king Henry eſtabliſhed there his exchequer, coinage, 
and chamber of accounts of the revenues of Normandy, He alſo built a 


493 
in caſe they were not relieved by that time: Hebry continued 
to them all their privileges, for the ſum bf three hundred 
thouſand crowns. By the ſurrender of Roan, all Normandy, 
a few caſtles excepted, fell again under the dominion of the 
Kings of England, two hundred and fiftcen yeats after it was 
taken from them by Philip Auguſtus, in the reign of John 
Lack-land. After the ſurrender of Roan, Henry ſent part of 
his army into Picardy, under the command of the duke ot 
Exeter, who became maſter of Dieppe and Montrevil &. 
Affairs were then at a crifis, which could not fail of pro- 
ducing ſome great change. As the duke of Burgundy had 
fought the King of England's alliance, only to diſpoſſeſs the 
dauphin and earl of Armagnac, he no longer ſtood in need of 
his protection, ſince he was maſter of Paris, and the king's 
perion. On the contrary, his ſtation ſhould have induced 
bim to with, that Henry might not grow too powerful in 
France, and conſequently it was his intereſt to oppole the pro- 
greſs of the Englith arms, But, on the other hand, he had 
in the dauphin a ſworn enemy, againſt whom it was chicfly 
neceffary to be ſecured. Befides that prince's natural right to 
govern the kingdom during his father's infirmity, he was 
moreover at the head of a powerful party. Befides, it was 
not impoſſible that either by the king's death, or ſome other 
way, he might recover the advantage he had Joſt. In that 
caſe, the duke would rather have had Henry maſter of alt 
France, than fee the dauphin triumphant. Mean while, 
whatever turn affairs ſhould take, he plainly perceived, it 
would not be poſſible to preſerve his authority, though Henry 
ſucceeded in his defigns. And indeed it was not likely that 


Henry would truſt him with the government, when he was 


once in poſſeſſion. Thus ſtanding as it were between two 
precipices, he remained ſome time undetermined, without 
knowing what to refolve. Probably it was this that pre— 
vented his more effectual endeavours to relieve Roan. He 
durſt not break with the king of England, for fear he ſhould 
want his farther aſſiſtance againſt the dauphin. After con— 
tinuing ſome time in this ſtate of perplexity, he determined 
at length to do all that lay in his power to be reconciled with 
his enemy, in order to break ſafely with the king of Eng- 
land. This courſe ſeemed to him both advantageous and 
honourable. By a fincere reconciliation with the dauphin, 
he might hope to have ſome laſting ſhare in the government, 
and hold the ſecond rank. Beſides, France being his native 
country, he could not openly forſake her intereſts, without 
rendering hiuiſelf odious to all true Frenchmen. If he had 
privately relinquiſhed her, it was not without remorſe. He 
had been led to it by the fole thirſt of revenge. The exc- 
cution of the deſign he had formed, was not however without 


difficulties. The dauphin had conceived an inveterate hatred 


againſt him, which was. continually fomented by the friends 
and adherents of the late duke of Orleans, who were always 
about him, and carefully watching all opportunities to re- 
venge the death of that prince. Notwithſtanding thete 
obſtacles, the duke of Burgundy became more and more 
confirmed in his reſolution, not ſeeing any other way to fave 
himſelf and the kingdom. He undertook theretore to ac- 
compliſh this reconciliation by all forts of means, even to the 
forcing the dauphin to it, by the fear of ſeeing France other- 
wiſe loſt, In fine, if the dauphin's hatred and obſtinacy 
ſhould render it impracticable, he was determined to take the 
deſperate courſe of rendering Henry maſter of France. 

At the ſame time that the duke of Burgundy came to his 
laſt reſolution, the conference between the embaſladors of 
Henry and the dauphin was held at Louviers. The ſame 
difficulties which occurred at the congreſs of Alenſon, ven- 
dered this fruitlefs. It was only agreed, that the king and 
the dauphin ſhould meet and confer together. But this in- 
terview, the time whereot was twice prolonged, did not take 
effect, becauſe the dauphin took other meaſures. However, 
to continue the duke of Burgundy's jealouſy, Henry granted 


the dauphin a truce from the 12th of February till Eaſter, for 


all the country between the Loire and the Seine, Normandy 
excepted. | | 

Purſuant to the duke of Burgundy's project, he ſent and 
ſued for the dauphin's friendſhip, offering, on his part, to 
deſerve and cultivate it to the utmoſt of his power, intimat- 
ing withal, that it would be proper to have a conference 
together, as well mutally to confirm their reconciliation, as 
to concert meaſures for the welfare of the kingdom. Bur 
the dauphin ſcornfully rejected the propoſal. He was too 
apprehenfive of ſharing the authority with the queen his mo- 


tower behind the caſtle, and began a palace on the river Seine. Rymer's 


Fad. tom. IX. p. 745. Stow's Ann. p. 357. T. Livius, p. 69.—About 
the beginning of this year, viz. Jan. 13. the clergy granted the king halt a 
tenth, Rot. Fin, 7 Hen, V. M. 6. Goodwin, p. 216. 
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take. In a word, the duke of Burgundy's aim, was to 


ther, and the duke of Burgundy, or rather of ſeeing himſelf 
ſubject to them. The ſole command of the province that 
owned him for regent, ſeemed to him preferable to the ad- 
vantage propoſed. from a reconciliation, which could not be 
made, without leaving the queen his mother and the duke a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration. So, the duke of Burgundy ſaw 
himſelf reduced to a neceſſity of ſeriouſly endeavouring to 
make a peace with England, in caſe the dauphin perſiſted in 
his obſtinacy. The congreſs at Louviers having alarmed 
him, he was afraid of being prevented, and of not being after- 
wards ftrong enough to reſiſt the King of England. and the 
diuphin, if they ſhould join in a league againſt him. He 
reſolved therefore, in order to free himſelf from that fear, to 
unravel affairs ſome way or other. To that end, he lent 
Henry word, that king Charles was inclined to a peace, and 
to ſucceed the more eafilv, he propoſed an interview, where 
the two kings, aſſiſted by their councils, might ſettle the 
terms, and conclude the intended marriage. Henry readily 
cloſed with the propolal, and even granted a three months 
truce ; that during the interval, the time, place, and manner 
of the conference might be agreed on. | 
All France was juſtly alarmed at this reſolution, It was 
caſily perceived that the peace and marriage could not be 
made in ſuch a juncture, without the kingdom's being deli- 
vered to the king of England. Matters ſtanding thus, ſome 
lords, who had the welfare and intereſt of their country at 
heart, uſed all poſſible endeavours to procure a peace, or at 
leaſt a truce between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy. 
'The dauphin would have conſented to a three years truce, 


but the duke would have it only for two months. His aim 


was to conclude a peace with England, if by that time he 
could not agree with the dauphin. The pains taken to per- 
ſuade them to ſo neceflary an union proving fruitleſs, the 
project of the interview between the two kings was at length 
accompliſhed, after ſeveral prolongations, till the goth of 
May. It was agreed, it ſhould be near Meulant, in a field 
choſen for that purpoſe, where a magnificent pavillion was 
ordered to be erected. As king Charles's infirmity hindered 
him from being preſent in perſon, it was agreed, that his 
queen and the duke of Burgundy ſhould act as his procura- 
tors, and that the duke of Bretagne ſhould be preſent. Mean 
time, to avoid the heats which might ariſe from the diſcuſ- 
ſion of affairs, commiſſioners were appointed on both fides 
ro ſettle the *particulars. Henry was pleaſed to give the 
dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter the honour of being heads 
of this commiſſion. The court of France being at Pontoiſe, 
Henry came to Mante, in order to be near the place of con- 
ference. From theſe two towns it was that the two courts 
repaired every day to the place appointed, The firſt day, 
the queen of France brought the princeſs Catherine her 
daughter, with whom Henry was charmed, The effe& of 
this firſt ſight being very viſible, the queen believed ſhe 
ſhould inflame the defires of that prince, by not letting her 
daughter appear any more, Henry ſoon perceived her deſign. 
He found the princeſs was to ferve for a decoy to enſnare 
him. But, to fruſtrate the queen's expectation, he told the 
duke of Burgundy, it might be depended upon that he would 
never quit his arms, till he had the king and the princeſs his 


daughter in his power, 'and had expelled him the kingdom 


in caſe he oppoſed it. At any other juncture, the duke, 
who was as high-ſpirited as the king, would doubtleſs have 
returned him a ſharp anſwer. But not to exaſperate too 
much a prince, of whom he might ſoon ſtand in need, he 
was content with ſaying, he did not queſtion but he would 
have reaſon to be tired of the war. | 

The conference of Meulant ? ran upon three articles, re- 
quired by Henry, as previous to the peace and marriage: 


I. That he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of whatever was 


granted to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigny. 

II. That moreover all Normandy ſhould be delivered to 
him. 
III. The full and independent ſovereignty of whatever 
ſhould be reſigned to him by the preſent treaty. 


As Henry would not recede from theſe articles, the duke 
of Burgundy plainly ſaw, if he directly oppoſed them, he 
ſhould occafion the breaking up of the conference, which it 
was his intereſt to continue, as the only way left to bring the 
dauphin to a reconciliation. So, without diſputing or grant- 
ing the king's pretenſions, he delivered to the king the 
counter-demands of France, They were ſo drawn as to be 


liable to great objections, which he might either urge or re- 
linquiſh, according as he ſaw what courſe the dauphin would 


* Reſumed on June 1, Rymer's Feed, tom. IX, p. 762, 


1 


- 


- . . . give 
the dauphin a little more time, before any thing was Con 
cluded with the King of England. Theſe were the demands 


of France, with the king's anſwers annexed. 


I. That the king of England renounce the crown of 
France. 

The king conſents to it, provided this clauſe be added 
[except what is granted to him by the preſent treaty.) ; 


II. That he quit claim to Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and the 
ſovereignty of Bretagne. 

The king is not pleaſed with this article. 

Probably, becauſe of the ſovereignty of Bretagne, wh: 
he claimed as duke of N ormandy. 5 


III. The king of England ſhall ſwear, that neither he nor 
his ſucceſſor, ſhall receive at any time hereafter, upon an 
account whatever, the ceſſion of the crown of France Korn 
any perſon, who hath, or pretends to have a right. 


The king agrees to this, provided his adverſary will af 
ſwear the ſame, &c. 


IV. The king of England ſhall cauſe the renunciation; 
promiſes and engagements to be recorded, as the king of 
France and his council ſhall think moſt adviſeable. 

The king likes not this article. | 


V. Inſtead of Ponthieu and Montrevil, the king of France 
ſhall have liberty to give an equivalent in ſome other part of 
his kingdom, as he ſhall judge proper. 

The king diſapproves of this article. 


VI. As there are ſtill in Normandy ſeveral places uncon. 
quered by the king of England, which however are to be 
given up by the treaty, he ſhall reſign upon that account, al 
his other conqueſts elſewhere. Every one ſhall be reſtored 
to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, in what place ſoever it lic, 
There ſhall be an alliance concluded between the two Kings. - 

The king approves of this, on condition the Scots and the 
rebels be not included in the alliance. | | 


VII. The king of England ſhall repay the fix hundred 
thouſand crowns given to Richard II. in part of the eight 
hundred thouſand promiſed with queen Iſabella, and moe 
over four hundred thouſand for that princeſs's jewels detained 
in England, E | | 

The king 1s willing that this article be allowed out of the 
arrears due for king John's ranſom. However, he is fur. 
prized at the demand of four hundred thouſand crowns for 
queen Iſabella's jewels, when they were not worth a quarter 
of that ſum. 


It is eaſy to perceive by the nature of theſe demands, that 
the difficulties were not confiderable enough to hinder the 
concluſion of a peace, if both parties had been equally willing, 
But, on the other hand, they were ſufficient to keep the 
treaty depending, as long as the court of France pleaſed*, 
In the duke of Burgundy's fituation, he inſiſted upon the 
articles diſapproved by the king, no farther than was nec! 
ſary for his purpoſe. He was very glad to let the king be- 
eve, the peace was going to be concluded, as indeed it 
would have been, had the dauphin perſiſted in his obſtinacy. 
Henry fo little queſtioned it, that on the 5th of July, that 
is, about a month after the opening of the congreſs, he 
gave full power to the archbiſhop of Canterbury to go to 
Paris, and conclude the peace in his name, with king Charles. 

But whilſt Henry was pleafing himſelf with this expecta— 
tion, endeavours were uſing on the other ſide, to break all 
his meaſures. As he had made uſe of negotiations, now with 
the dauphin, then the duke of Burgundy, in order to raiſe 
the jealouſy of both, and attain his ends, he was himſelf 
over-reached in his own way. The congreſs of Meulant, 
where the duke of Burgundy's chief aim was to frighten the 
dauphin, produced the defired effect. The young prince, 
alarmed at ſeeing ſo near a conclufion a peace ſo very dil- 
advantageous to France and himſelf, believed, he ought not 
to refuſe any longer to be reconciled with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, fince their reconciliation was the only means to pre- 
vent ſo great a misfortune. Wherefore, after ſeveral private 
conterences between ſome truſty friends of the two princes, 2 
reconciliation fo earneftly defired by all true Frenchmen was 
at length brought about. On the 11th of July, they met 


about three miles from Meulant, in- che road to Paris, and 


The conferences at Meulant ended June 30. Goodwin, p. 229. 
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embraced one another. After that, they ſigned a treaty, mu- 
tually promiſing, to love one another like brothers, and 
;ointly to oppoſe the damnable enterprize of the Englith, the 
ancient enemies of the kingdom. 

This ſtep being made, the duke of Burgundy took new 
meaſures. As he no longer deſired the concluſion of the 
peace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, in the conferences which were 
{ill continued at Meulant, upon the demands of France. 
But for fear Henry ſhould deſiſt from his objections, he 
added ſome freſh articles. In explaining the third demand 
of France, he clogged it with lo many conditions, that in all 
future caſes whatever, neither Henry nor his ſucceſſors, kings 
of England, could ever claim or acquire any part of that 
kingdom. But Henry, who was very willing to quit his 
pretenſions to France, as deſcended from Edward III. thought 
it very unreaſonable to be obliged to extend the renunciation 
{or himſelf and ſucceſſors, to all caſes that might happen, 
and could not poffibly be foreſeen. He complained more- 
over, that the duke of Burgundy required things which 
could not be granted, without offending God, and breaking 
his oaths. I do not know what theſe were. In fine, to render 
the concluſion of the peace unpracticable, the duke attacked 
the king's demands, againſt which he had taken care to al- 
icdge nothing before his reconciliation with the dauphin. 
He affirmed, thar in general, they were extravagant, obſcure, 
ambiguous and unreaſonable, without mentioning particu- 


lars. At the ſame time, he expected Henry ſhould accept 


the offers of France, abſolutely and fimply, without any ex- 
lanation. For fear however of being taken at his word, he 
refuſed to conſent that the articles already agreed ſhould be 
committed to writing. | 
Hitherto Henry had imagined, for what reaſon I know not, 
that the duke of Burgundy's reconciliation with the dauphin, 
would be no obſtacle to the peace. We find in the collection 
of the public acts, that on the 18th of July, that is, ſeven 


days atter their interview, Henry empowered the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury to conclude his marriage with the princeſs Ca- 


therine. It might be thought he knew nothing yet of what 
pafled on the 11th, between the dauphin and the duke of 
Burgundy, if it did not appear by a letter in the ſame col- 
lection, that ſome of his courtiers had received intelligence 
of it on the 14th. He was ſo prejudiced on this occaſion, that 
on the 19th he empowered commuthoners to prolong the 
truce. But the duke of Burgundy's new demands, or rather 
his cavils at the treaty, broke off the conferences, and ail 
went and prepared for the war. 

July. the 28th, Henry ordered a detachment, headed by 
the duke of Clarence to ſtorm Pontoiſe. This enterprize 
was attended with the expected ſucceſs. L'Ifle Adam the 
governor, httle thinking of being attacked, was ſurpriſed and 
forced to fly with part of the garrifon ®. As the court of 
France reſided in that town, during the congreſs of-Meulant, 
and were gone but a few days, the Engliſh ſoldiers found it 
ſtill full of the baggage of the courtiers. The booty is ſaid 
to amount to above two millions of crowns. | 

The taking of Pontoiſe opened the king a way to the very 
gates of Paris. But however the poſture of his affairs was 
not changed for the better, ſince the union of the two fac- 
tions by which France was divided. Whilſt they were de- 
ſtroying one another, an army of twenty-five thouſand men 
was futhcient for the conqueſt of Normandy. No enemy had 

appeared to forge him to raiſe his ſieges. Moreover, he had 
been all along publicly or privately, favoured by one of the 
tactions. But after their reconciliation, he could hardly ex- 
pect with his own forces alone to accompliſh his enterpriſe, 
He aimed at no Jeſs than the conqueſt of the whole king- 
dom, or at leaſt of what England had loſt ſince the treaty of 
Bretigny. And yet after a fix years war, and in ſo favourable 
junctures, he was maſter but of one ſingle province. He 
knew alſo that in England, his obſtinate continuation of ſo 
hazardous a war, was not univerſally approved ; and that it 
was openly ſaid, the conqueſt of France would be the ruin 
of England. But this was not the only thing that gave him 
uncatineſs. He had juſt received a letter from Bayonne, of 
tne 22d of July, informing him, that a powerful fleet b was 
(quipping in Caſtile for the dauphin's aſſiſtance. Shortly 
atter, he received another from the mayor of the fame town, 
icquainting him that Arragon had declared for the dauphin, 
chat the Caſtilians and Arragonians were now entered Bearn, 
were ravaging the country about Bayonne, and ſeemed to 
bare a deſign to befiege the town. The letter added fur- 


* But they were met, and the greateſt part of them cut off by John Hol- 
lang, earl of Huntingdon. Goodwin, p. 239. 

Ol forty fail. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 783. 

From November 20, till December 4. This truce was confirmed by the 


ng at Roan, December 2, and prolonged to the 12th of that month. Ry- 
mer's Fœd. tom. IX. p. 815. | 
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ther, that the Caſtilian fleet was ordered to ſail for Scotland, 
and tranſport from, thence a body of troops into France, to 
ſerve under the dauphin. On the other hand, he could not 
doubt but the Flemings, who had refuſed to ſerve the duke 
of Burgundy againſt France, would be ready to obey him, 
in defence of that kingdom. Notwithſtanding thefe ſudden 
accumulated difficulties, he perſiſted in, his firſt reſolution. 
He had even the aſſurance to offer king Charles, as a fort of 
favour, that he would be contented with what he had de- 
manded at Meulant, on condition Pontoiſe, which he had 
Juſt taken, was confirmed to him. It is however undeni- 
able, he ought to have been greatly embaraſſed. When he 
undertook the war, he depended upon the diſſenſions of the 
French. And to theſe diſſenſions was owing the eaſe where- 
with he had hitherto conquered. Mean while, he ſaw him- 
ſelf obliged to undertake with an inconfiderable army, the 
conqueſt of a kingdom, of which he yet poſſeſſed but a. 
ſmall part. However, his good fortune, or rather the dau- 
phin's animoſity againft the duke of Burgundy happily freed. 
him from this embaraffment. 

In the interview between the dauphin and the duke of 
Burgundy, they agreed to meet again on the bridge of Mon- 
tereau-Faut-Yonne, the 18th of Augult, to conſider how to 
proſecute the war againſt the Englith. The duke was ex- 
tremely unwilling to go to the place appointed. He ſeemed 
to have a ſurmiſe of what was to happen. However, 
as a too great miſtruſt might have broke his meaſures, and. 
rendered what had been done ineffectual, he refolved to per- 
form his engagement. Not to enter into the particulars, 
mentioned in all the French hiſtories, I ſhall only ſay, the 
dauphin cauſed the duke to be aſſaſſinated on the very bridge 
choſen for their conference. I fay the dauphin, whatever 
pains ſome hiſtorians have taken to clear him. The deed 
was done before his eyes, and at his feet, and he {till kept 
the murderers in his ſervice, who were the chief officers of 
his houſhold. This would be a ſufficient proof of his guilt, 
though there were no hiſtorians faithful enough freely to 
OWN it. 


This accident ſuddenly changed the face of affairs. Pro- 
bably the duke of Burgundy, at the time of his death, was 


well affected to France. But Philip his fon and ſucceſſor, 


ſuffering himſelf to be tranſported with the defire of reveng- 


ing his father's death, did not ſcruple to ruin the kingdom, 
in order to gratity his paſſion. The ſpeedieſt and moſt effec- 
tual method to attain his ends, was to make a league with 
the king of England, and queen Iſabella, mortal enemy of 
the dauphin his fon. Accordingly, all the reſt of the year 
was {ſpent in ſecret negotiations, which ended at laſt in 
putting the kingdom into the hands of the Engliſh. Mean 
while, the new duke of Burgundy held the poſt enjoyed by 
the duke his father. That is, being maſter of the king's 
perſon, he was confidered as regent by thole who were not 
in obedience to the dauphin. 

Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the court of France was re- 
moved by reaſon of the continual inroads of the Engliſh 
to the very gates of Paris, Mean while the Pariſians faw 
themſelves in manifeſt danger. The duke of Burgundy 
being wholly engroſſed by revenge, provided nat for the de- 
fence of Paris. Whereupon the inhabitants, juſtly alarmed 
at ſo dangerous a neighbourhood, thought it their duty to 
try to prevent their ruin, by an agreement with Henry. 
There were ſeveral negotiations, which ended in a ſeparate 
truce for Paris, from the 20th to the 25th of November s. 
This was but ſmall comfort to the Pariſians: but as the 
treaty between the king and the duke of Burgundy was 
going to be concluded, they had no occaſion for a longer 
truce, fince they were to be included in the treaty. Beſides, 
Henry did not mean to deprive himſelf of the advantage, 
which the neighbourhood of Pontoiſe gave him upon the 
Pariſians, in caſe the treaty he was negotiating with the duke 


of Burgundy, ſhould be broken by ſome unforeſeen accident. 


After the duke of Burgundy's death, couriers and envoys 
continually paſſed between the king and the new duke. 
Henry refuſed not to make the fame alliance with him, as 
with the deceaſed. But having been deceived by the father, 
he would not run the hazard of being deccived by the ſon. 
So, before he joined with him againſt the dauphin, he re- 
ſolved to ſecure a peace with king Charles 4. 

At the congreſs of Meulant, Henry had limited his pre- 
tenſions to the articles of the treaty of Bretigny with the 
addition of Normandy. But though, after the breaking up 


4 During the tranſactions in France, a parliament was held this year on 
October 16, at Weſtminſter, which granted the king one fifteenth and a 


half, and one tenth and a halt, Rot, Parl. 5 Hen, V. N. 1,8. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 553 


Rapin 


terms without relaxation, it is to be ſuppoſed, if the duke of 
Burgundy's murder had not very ſeaſonably happened, he 
would have confiderably lowered his demands. At leaſt, the 
poſture of affairs would not have fuffered him to expect that 
he could ever compel France to grant him fo great advan- 
tages. After the death of that duke, the fcene was changed 
in his favour. So, finding he was earneſtly courted by queen 
Iſabella and the new duke of Burgundy, he did not queſtion 
but it was in his power to impoſe upon France what terms he 
pleaſed. He forgot therefore his offers at Meulant, and re- 
ſumed his former pretenſions to the crown of France, with 
the condition that Charles IV. ſhould be king during life. 
Theſe are the articles he propoſed as a foundation for peace. 


I. That he ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine, without 
any charge to her felations, or the kingdom. 

II. That he would not diſturb king Charles in the enjoy— 
ment of the crown, or poſſeſſion of the revenues of the king- 
dom during his life. That his queen Iſabella ſhould likewiſe 
enjoy, during her life, the rights annexed to her dignity. 

III. That after the death of king Charles, the crown of 


France ſhould deſcend to the king of England and his heirs 


for ever. | 
IV. That by reaſon of king Charles's infirmity, which 

rendered him uncapable to reign, the king of England ſhould 
take upon him the adminiſtration of affairs, as regent, dur- 
ing the life of the king his father-in-law. | 

V. That the princes, nobles, corporations, burgeſſes, &c. 
ſhould take an oath to the king of England as regent, and 
bind themſelves by the ſame oath to own him for ſovereign 
after the death of king Charles. 


VI. That for ſecurity of the performance of theſe articles, 


the king of France ſhould give the king of England his letters 


patent under his great ſeal. That he ſhould cauſe the like 
letters of approbation to be given him by the queen, the duke 
of Burgundy, the nobles, &c. in clear and plain terms, as 
ſhould be agreed by the parties, h 

VII. The king of England would give and cauſe to be 
given the like letters. | 


Henry's pretenſions being thus ſettled in thefe few funda- 
mental articles, the duke of Burgundy figned letters patent, 
whereby he approved of theſe articles as good, beneficial, rea- 
ſonable, and tending to the welfare of France and all Chriſ- 
tendom. This done, a general truce was publiſhed from the 
24th of December to the iſt of March. As ſoon as the affair 
concerning the peace was ended, the plenipotentiarics of the 
king and the duke of Burgundy ſigned a private treaty of 
alliance, containing theſe fix articles: 


I. That one of the king's brothers ſhould marry a fiſter © 


of the duke of Burgundy. 


IT. That the king and duke ſhould love and aſſiſt one 
another like brothers. 3 

III. That they ſhould jointly endeavour to puniſh the 
dauphin, and his accomplices in the late duke of Burgundy's 
murder. 

IV. That if the dauphin or any of che murderers were taken 


priſoners, they ſhould not be releaſed without the duke of Bur- 


gundy's conſent. | 

V. That the king of England ſhould cauſe to be affigned 
to the duke and his ducheſs, daughter of king Charles, lands 
adjoining to his demeſns in France, of the yearly value of 
twenty thouſand livres, to be held in fee of the crown. That 
letters under the great ſeal ſhould be granted for that pur- 
poſe, which the king of England ſhould confirm, when in 
poſſeſſion of the regency f. | | 

VI. That if any perſon hereafter, under the colour of his 
marriage with a daughter of France, ſhould claim the like 
aſſignment of lands, the duke ſhould aſſiſt the king to the ut- 
moſt of his power to prevent it. 


The treaty was ratified by the two princes in the beginning 
of January, 1420. 

1420] Though the peace was not yet ſigned, it was looked 
upon as concluded, ſince the terms were agreed. Henry was ſo 
{ccure of it, that on January 24th, that is, four months before 
the ſigning of the treaty, he promiſed by his letters patent, 
0 maintain the Parifians in their privileges when king of 
France. | | 

Mean while, as it was neceſſary to draw the articles agreed, 
in the moſt exact form, and to avoid all obſcure and ambi- 


© Rapin, by miſtake, ſays daughter, 
*—Quamptimum ad Coronam & Dignitatem Regalem Franciæ pervene- 
$it,-Rymer's Ford, tom. IX. p. 842. 
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of che conferences, he had made a ſhew of keeping to theſe 


guous expreſſions, it required ſome time. This occaſioned 
the truce to be frequently prolonged. During that time, 
Henry, had embaffadors at Troye, to draw up the treaty of 
peace jointly with the duke of Burgundy. For the greater 
precaution, it was firſt digeſted like preliminary articles, that 
every one might examine what was to be added, retrenched, 
or explained. This done, Charles confirmed all the articles 
by his letters patent, dated April the 9th. It is remarkable, 
that by the XXIf, Henry was to ſwear, that upon no oc. 
caſion whatever, during the life of king Charles, he would 
take upon him the title of king of France. And yet we find 
in the collection of the public acts, one of his ordinances, 
dated April 18, for coining new money in Normandy, with 


an H on one fide, and theſe words round it: Sit nomen domini 


benedictum; and on the other, Henricus Francorum rex 8. 
After the preliminaries were approved, an interview he. 
tween the two kings was agreed, for ſwearing and ſigning the 
treaty, The interview was to be fomewhere near Troye, but 
afterwards Henry conſented it ſhould be in Froye itſelf. Ag 


king Charles was not fit to appear in public, the queen and 


the duke of Burgundy were empowered to fwear the peace 
in his name. Henry being come to Troye ®, May the 20th, 
found there the king of France, the queen and the princeſs 
Catherine, to whom he preſented a ring of great value. On 
the morrow, the treaty was figned and ſworn with the uſual 
formalities, and the ſame day Henry was affianced to the 
princeſs, but the marriage was not conſummated till the 24 
of June, The ſubſtance of this famous treaty was as fol- 
lows : 1 5 


TREAT N OT TROY E. 


6 I. THE king of England being now ſon of the king of 


France, by his marriage with the princeſs Catherine, {hal} 
honour the king and queen of France, as his father and mo- 
ther, &c. | | 

II. Heſhall not diſturb the king of France during his life, 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of the royal dignity, and revenues of the 
crown. In like manner, queen Iſabella, whilſt the lives, ſhal! 
enjoy the royal dignity, with the rents, revenues, honours 
and prerogatives, belonging to the queen of France. 

III. Queen Catherine ſhall have for her dowry in Eng- 
land, forty thoufand crowns a year, as the queens of that 
nation uſually had. 


* IV. This dowry ſhall be ſo ſettled upon her, that ſhe | 


may enjoy 1t from the day of the king her huſband's death. 
V. It ſhe ſurvive the king her huſband, there ſhall be 
paid to her out of France, a yearly revenue of twenty thou- 


land livres, to be raiſed upon the lands belonging formerly 


to queen Blanch, wife of Philip. | 

VI. After the death of king Charles, the crown of 

France, with all its rights and dominions, ſhall remain to the 

king of England, and his heirs. | 
VII. As the king of France is frequently rendered by 

his infirmity uncapable to reign, the king of England ſhall 

trom this day be regent of the kingdom, and govern it accord- 


ing to juſtice and equity, with the advice of the prinecs, 


peers, barons, and nobles of the kingdom. 

«© VIII. The parliament of Paris ſhall be maintained in 
their juriſdiction over the places ſubject to the king. 

* IX. The king of England ſhall preſerve the privileges, 
rights, liberties, immunities, and cuſtoms of the peers, nobles, 
communities, and of all the king's ſubjects in general. 

* XR. Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered according to the laws, 
cuſtoms and uſages of the realm. 

« XI. All the offices, as well civil as military, ſhall be 
filled with perſons duly qualified, according to the laws 0! 
the realm. 

« XII. The king of England ſhall endeavour to the utmoſt 
of his power, to reduce to the obedience of the king, all the 
provinces, cities, and towns, which have withdrawn their 
allegiance, and joined the party, commonly called the dau- 
phin's or Armagnac's. 

« XIII. All the princes, peers, barons, noble, ſtates, 25 
well ſpritual as temporal, cities, communities, burghers, &c- 


| ſhall ſwear, 1. Punctually to obſerve what ſhall be enjoincd 4 
by the two kings and preſent queen. 2. To obey the King I 


of England, as regent. 3, To recognize him after the death 


of king Charles for their lawful ſovereign, and to obey none 
but him, 4. Not to aſſiſt, with their council or conſent, anf 
plot againſt his perſon, and to diſcover to him all ſuch con- 3 


ſpiracies as ſhall come to their knowledge. 


% XIV. All the conqueſts which ſhall be made hereafter, | 
in the kingdom of France, Normandy excepted, ſhall be to the F 


Some of theſe pieces are ſtill in being, in the hands of the curious. res 3 
b In his journey thither, he wore a crown on his helmet, and bore for 
device a fox's tail embroidered, Goodwin, p. 263. We 
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uſe of the preſent king. Item, all the lands and lordſhips, 
which ſhall be conquered, ſhall be reſtored to their true pro- 

rietors, being in obedience to the king, and having ſworn to 
obſerve the preſent treaty. | 

« XV. All the ecclefiaſtics of Normandy, ſubject to the 
king of England, and paying obedience to king Charles, or 
that are of the Burgundian party, upon ſwearing the preſent 
treaty, ſhall enjoy their benetices, as well in Normandy, as 
elſewhere. 

« XVI. All the Norman ccclefiaſtics holding benefices in 
France, ſhall be continued upon them in the ſame terms. 

« XVII. The univerſities and colleges, as well in Nor- 
mandy, as in France, ſhall be preſerved in their rights and 
privileges, on the fore-mentioned conditions, ſaving to the 
crown of France its prerogatives. 

« XVIII. When the king of England ſhall come to the 
crown of France, Normandy and all his other conqueſts ſhall 
be united to the crown. 

« XIX. If the king of England has already diſpoſed in 
Normandy of any lands, revenues, or poſſoſſions, belonging to 
any of the Burgundian party, they ſhall have an equivalent 
in France, out of the lands of the rebels. And if they re— 
ceive not this equivalent, before the ſaid king is in poſſeſſion 
of the crown of France, he promiſes to give it when he aſcends 
the throne. But what he has not diſpoſed of, ſhall be reſtored 
to the proprietors, according to article XIV. | 

« XX. All the public acts ſhall run in king Charles's 
name. However, as ſome unforeſeen caſes may occur, where- 
in the king of England may be obliged to diſpatch orders, 
then it ſhall be lawful for him to join his name, as regent 
with the preſent king's. | 

«© XXL. The king of England ſhall forbear, on all occa- 
fions, during the life of king Charles, to aſſume the title of 
king of France. - | 

„XXII. In the public acts, the king of France, ſpeaking 
of the king of England, ſhall uſe this form, Our moſt dear 
fon, Henry, king of England, heir of France!. 

XXIII. The king of England ſhall lay no taxes on the 
French, but ſuch as are reaſonable, and for the good of the 
public, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. 

„XXIV. When he himſelf, or any of his heirs, ſhall 
come to the crown of France, the two kingdoms of France 
and England ſhall be for ever united, under one prince. 
There ſhall not be a king in each kingdom; but one and the 
ſame king ſhall be ſovereign of both the realms, without 
however ſubjecting one to the other. But the laws and 
liberties of each kingdom ſhall be preſerved diſtinct and in- 
violable. 

*© XXV. Henceforward, friendſhip and a good under- 
ſtanding ſhall be eſtabliſhed between France and England, and 
the two kingdoms ſhall aſſiſt one another with all their power. 
© XXVL. All the allies of the two crowns, who in eight 
months ſhall deſire it, may be included in the preſent treaty, 
reſerving to the two crowns, and their ſubjects, all rights, 
actions, remedies in reſpect of thoſe allies k. | 

XXVII. The officers and domeſtics of the preſent king 
ſhall be French, or born in countries where the French tongue 
is ſpoken l, and ſhall be wiſe and well qualified perſons. The 
king his fon, with the advice of the duke of Burgundy, ſhall 
make an honourable proviſion for the maintenance of the 
king's perſon, ſuitable to his royal ſtate and dignity. 

** XXVIIL. He ſhall keep his reſidence in ſome conſider- 
able place within his own dominions, and not be confined to 
an obſcure retreat. RE 

XXIX. Conſidering the crimes committed by Charles, 
who ſtiles himſelf dauphin de Viennois, it is agreed, that no 
peace ſhall be made with him, without the unanimous con- 
lent of the two kings, and the duke of Burgundy. 

© XXX. For the ſecurity of the performance of theſe ar- 
ticles, letters under the great ſeal ſhall be given the king of 
England by the king of France. Item, the queen, the duke 
of Burgundy, the princes of the blood, peers, nobles, towns, 
cities, communities, ſubject to the king, and all in general of 


whom the king of England ſhall require it, ſhall give the like 


letters of approbation. 
© XXXI. The king of England ſhall likewiſe give the 
ſame for himſelf, for the princes his brothers, the reft of the 
princes of the blood, and others, as the King of France ſhall 
require, 
Given at Troye, May the 21ſt, in the year of our Lord 
1420, and of king Charles the 40th. 


| Noſter præchariſſimus Filius Henricus rex Angliz, Hæres Franciæ. 
f 1 * probably inſerted this obſcure reſervation, with regard to Scot- 
and. Rapin. | 

| This 3 not to exclude the inhabitants of the provinces belonging to 
the king of England, as Normans, &c. Rapin. 

" It was ſolemnized on May zo, in St. John's church in Troye, by the 
Chbiſhop of Sens, J. Des Urſins, p. 379. 
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The marriage being conſummated ® June tlie 2d, the two 
courts ſet out together next morning for Sens, which was 
now inveſted. This place holding out but ten or twelve 
days, the army marched to Montercau, where the duke of 
Burgundy was murdered, and took the town in a ſhort time. 
The duke of Burgundy found there the body of his father, 
very indecently buried in his doublet, and ordered it to be 
removed to Dijon. 

About the middle of July, the army laid ſiege to Melun 
which was defended by the lord de Barbazan, tne governor, 
tour months. The king of England, with his army, was 
lodged on the fide of the town towards Gatanois, and the 
duke of Burgundy, with his troops, on the ſide next La Brie: 
The fiege became famous by the ſtout defence of the be- 
ſiegeden, who repulſed ſeveral aflaults, and whom famine 
compelled at laſt to capitulate about the middle of Novem- 
ber. A French hiſtorian ſays, the capitulation was not ob- 


ſerved, by which the garriſon were to have their lives with 


out ranſom, except ſuch as were concerned in the murder of 


the duke of Burgundy ; but inſtead of being ſuffered to depart, 


they were thrown into priſon at Paris, and ſtarved to death. 
To judge of the truth of this fact, it is neceflary to fee the 
articles of ſurrender, and to know, whether thoſe that were 
carried to Paris, were not ſuch as were expreſly excepted. 
It is the more likely they were of that number, becauſe the 
ſame author ſays, the king, and the duke of Burgundy, de- 


manded four and twenty hoſtages by name, and that theſe 


hoſtages were conveyed to Paris, with as many more as could 
be ferzed. This ſeems to argue, that the garriſon was re- 
leated, and none but private perſons ſeized, who might be 
ſuſpected, as well as the hoſtages, of being concerned in the 
duke of Burgundy's death. Be this as it will, as Henry ought 
not to be excuſed in cafe of breach of faith, ſo neither ought 
a too haſty credit to be given to a ſingle hiſtorian, who ap- 


pears, in other reſpects, very partial againſt Henry, and even 


refrains not from abuſive language. After the ſurrender of 
Melun, the two courts returned to Paris, where tho two kings 
made their entry together, on the firſt Sunday in Advent, 
and the qucens, the next day. | 

In the beginning of December, the ſtates genera} met at 
Paris. King Charles going to the atlembly on the 6th, told 


them, that of his own tree will, he had made a peace with the 


king of England, was perſuaded it would be beneficial to 
France, and defired them to confirm it by their authority. 


The king's declaration in his preſent condition, was not a 


ſufficient reaſon to induce the ſtates to ratify a peace, which 
according to their principles, violated the molt facred rights 
of the kingdom, in order to ſet the crown on the head of a 
foreign prince. But in the ſtate they themſelves were in, it 
was ſcarce in their power to examine the confequences, or 
freely to ſpeak their minds. So 1t was unanimoutly refolyed, 
that the peace of Troye ſhould be obſerved, and held as a 
public law, and that all the French ſhould be obliged to take 
the oaths mentioned in the treaty. This is not a proper place 
to examine Henry's pretenſions to the crown of France. 
They were the ſame as were formerly urged by Edward III. 
and of which I have amply ſpoken in the hiſtory of his reign. 
But however, it may be ſaid, that when the French ſwore to 
this peace, they thought it very unjuſt, and conſequently 
there could be but little reliance on oaths, which they conſi- 
dered as involuntary. Accordingly, they plainly ſhewed at- 
terwards, they valued them not. And yet Henry, with all 
his policy, depended upon theſe extorted promiſes, as if the 
French then living, had been more ſcrupulous, than thoſe 
who kad ſworn to the peace of Bretigny. 

On the 23d of the ſame month, king Charles's council be- 
ing ſummoned for the purpoſe, the duke of Burgundy ap- 
peared in a mourning habit, and demanded juſtice againſt the 
murderers of the duke his father, Mezerai ſays, the dau- 
phin was, ſolemnly called to the marble table e, and not ap- 
pearing, was attainted and convicted of cauſing the duke of 
Burgundy to be killed, pronounced unworthy of all inheri— 
tance, particularly of the ſucceſſion to the crown P, and ba- 


niſhed the realm for ever. It is hard to believe Mezerai 


would advance ſuch a fact, without good authority. And 
yet the ſentence, which is extant in the collection of the pub- 
lic acts, mentions neither the ſucceſhon to the crown, nor 
the baniſhment of the dauphin. The ſentence is general, 
againſt all the murderers of the duke of Burgundy, without 
naming the dauphin, or his accomplices, at leaſt in the pur- 
vieu. It is true, that in the preamble, there is mention of 


n This ſiege laſted fourteen weeks and four days, Walſing. p. 403. 

A court of juſtice in France, eſtabliſhed at Paris and ſome other places, 

conſiſting of a preſident and ſeven counſellors : from it there lies no appeal, 

Boulainvilliers Etat de France. Tom. I. p. 39. 40. : 

uod Delphinus privaretur ſueceſſione regni, & ad fuccedendum patri 

declararetur inhabilis. T. Livius, p. go. 
© 
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the treaty between the dauphin and the duke-of Burgundy, 
and that afterwards it is ſaid, the duke of Burgundy was 
killed by him, which words, by him, manifeſtly relate to 
the dauphin, named a few lines before. It appears however, 
that the ſentence was ſo worded, that, the dauphin was in- 
cluded only in the general notion of the murderers of the 
duke of Burgundy d, and that it does not ſeem to point par- 


ticularly at him. Conſequently, it was not natural to ſpeak 


of the ſuccefſion to the crown. Probably therefore, Mezerai 
had more regard to the intent of the decree, than to the words 
themſelves, 

The dauphin finding all forts of means were uſed to de- 


prive him of the crown, appealed to God and his ſword, 


trom whatever had been hitherto, or ſhould be tor the future, 
tranſacted againſt him, in the name of the king his father, 
and continued ſtill to aſſume the title of regent. As ſuch, 
he removed the parliament and univerſity of Paris, to Poic- 
tiers, where ſome of the members of theſe two bodies. re- 
paired. Thus were ſeen at the ſame time in France, two 
kings, two queens, two regents, all the officers of the crown 
double, ſeven or eight marſhals of France on each fide, two 
parliaments, and two univerſities of Paris “. : 

[1421] Though Henry was declared regent, and heir of 
France, it was however only by the Burgundian party, who 
having the King 1n their power, thought they had a right to 
diſpole of the affairs of the kingdom. The dauphin had fill 
a ſtrong party, who, far from fubmitting to the peace of 
Troye, maintained, that though the king had been tree and 
in perfect health, he could not diſpoſe of the crown as he 
had done, much leſs being diſtempered, and a captive. The 


provinces diſtant from Paris, not being awed by the Englith 


arms, adhercd for the moſt part to the dauphin. Even the 
country about the metropolis was divided. In the ſame pro- 
Vince, there were ſome places for the Engliſh, and others 
for the lawful heir of the king. So, notwithſtanding the 
peace, the war was not yet ended, ſince the two kings were 
under a neceſſity of driving the dauphin out of all the towns 
and provinces he poſſeſſed. This was no calſy tafk, though 
the union of the Engliſh forces with the Burgundian party, 
gave them a great ſuperiority. 

Gutenne, part of which was ſubject to Henry, was more- 
over a very confiderable advantage, as it ſerved to Keep in 
awe the provinces beyond the Loire. Till the death of Ar- 
magnac the conſtable, that province had rather been a charge 
than a benefit to the Engith. - There was a conſtant occa- 
fon for a ſtanding army to defend it againſt the continual 
attempts of the party, which had declared for France about 
the end of the reign of Edward III. The houſes of Armag- 
zac and Albret, who were at the head of that party, had 
created the king of England great troublc, particularly after 
the earl of Armagnac came to have the management of the 
public affairs. But after the death of that carl, the heads of 
the party thought fit, as I taid, to make a truce with Henry, 
in order not to favour the duke of Burgundy by their diver- 
ſion. After the treaty. of Troye, they ſued for peace, as 
believing they could no longer reſiſt. Henry hoping to reap 
great advantages by the quiet poflethon of Guienne, readily 
received them into favour, and ordered letters of pardon to 
be given thems, upon their renouncing, by a public inftru- 
ment, the appeal of their anceſtors, to the court of the peers 
of France, in the time of Edward III. Some ſay, that by 
the peace of Troye, Guienne was to be united to the crown of 
France, after the death of Charles VI. But, befides that in 
the treaty of Troye, there is no mention of Guienne, it plainly 
appears, by what has been related, that Henry had no ſuch 
intention. It is rather evident, that he grounded on the 
treaty of Bretigny, his preferving, as king of England, 
the ſovereignty of Guicnne, independent on the crown of 
France. | 

Henry having ſettled his affairs in France in fo glorious a 
manner for himſelf and his nation, reſolved to return into 
England, where three things required his preſence. Firſt, 
his queen's coronation. Secondly, the confirmation of the 
peace of Troye by the parliament, and the demand of a 
ſupply of money, to enable him vigorouſly to carry on the 
war againſt the dauphin. Laſtly, the neceſfity of raking ſome 
meaſures againſt the Scots, who had ſent ſuccours to his 


4 In this ſentence, the murderers of the duke of Burgundy are declared 
guilty of high treaſon, and conſequently to have forfeited body and goods, 
and to be excluded from all ſucceſſion, direct or collateral, and from all 
dignities, honours, and prerogatives whatſoever, Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. 

. | 

During king Henry's abſence in France, a parliament was called by his 
brother Humphrey duke ot Gloceſter, regent of the kingdom, which met 
December 2. Goodwin, p. 297, 298. 6 

* Which were ſigned at Roan, January 16. Rymer's Fad. tom 10. p. 
41—45. ; k I 3 a 

And appointed Thomas Montacute, carl of Saliſbury, his deputy in 
Normandy, Ibid. p. 29. 


enemy, under the command of the carl of Buchan, the ge. 
gent's ſon. Upon leaving France, Henry gave the command 
of his troops to the duke of Clarence his brother t. Then 
he ſet fail with his queen, and ſafely arrived in England about 
the end of February. A few days after, the queen was 
crowned , and a parliament ſummoned to meet at Leiceſter 
the 2d of May. | 
Whilſt the people were buſy in chooſing their repreſent. 
tives, the king took a progreſs into ſeveral counties, and 


{ſtayed ſome weeks at York. His aim was under colour of 


ſhewing the queen the country, to procure by his preſence 
elections of members that ſhould be tavourable to him, He 
was ſenfible of the nation's diſcontent, at being obliged to 
bear the expences of the conqueſt of France. Some jay, it 
was during the progreſs that the king iftued out a proclam. 
tion, prohibiting the admiſſion of eccleftaſtics into benches 
by the pope's provitions, contrary to the rights of the pa— 
trons. But it is more likely, this proclamation was not iff 
out till after the parliament of Leiceſtcr, purſuant to an act 
made for that purpoſe. Be this as it will, it was a mortal 
blow to the court of Rome, to whom the clauſe of ngy.g!. 
ſtante, ſo frequently uſed by the popes, became fruitleſs, at 
leaſt with regard to the collation of benefices. 

Before the meeting of the parliament, Henry received th 
melancholy news, that the duke of Clarence, his brother, was 
ſlain, April the 3d, in a battle in Anjou. The duke had led 
ten thouſand men into that province, to reduce it to the obe 
dience of the king. Whilſt he was employed in the xpedi— 
tion, he heard that the ear! of Buchan, with ſeven thouſand 
Scots, had entered the province, and was encamped at Bauge, 
At the the ſame time he had falſe intelligence that the van. 
guard of the Scotch army was fo far from the main bod, 
that it would be eaſy to put them to rout, provided they were 


ſpeedily attacked. Upon the information, he haſtily headed 


his horſe, leaving the carl of Saliſbury orders to follow hit 
with the reſt of the army. When he came to Bauge, he found 
indeed ſome Scotch troops intrenched in the church-xaid. 
He charged them immediately, and diſmounted in order to 
head his troops. But he was ſo long in forcing the Scots 
from their poſts, that the earl of Biichan had time to come 
to their relief. Then the duke remounting his horſe, furi— 
ouſly attacked the new comers, notwithſtanding the incqua- 
lity of his forces. He gave on this occaſion proots of an un- 
common valour ; but at length, being over-powered by num- 
bers, and unable to bear the thoughts of flying, he was 
wounded in the face by a Scotch knight *, and killed by the 
carl of Buchan himſelf. His death cauſed an entire defeat of 
the Inghſh horſe, whereof fifteen hundred were ſlain, and 
many taken priſoners *. Among the ſlain were, the earl of 
Kent, the lords Grey and Rols, and ſeveral other officers ot 
diſtinction. The carl of Saliſbury, not being able to advance 
in time to alliſt the duke of Clarence, had however the com- 
tort to recover from the enemy the body of that prince, Which 
he ſent to the king his brother J. 


preſence neceſſary in France. But he had ſtill in England 
affairs which were no leſs urgent. The parhament mecting 
the 2d of May, readily confirmed the peace of Troye, to glo- 
rious to England. A ſubſidy was alſo granted © for protecuting 
the war againſt the dauphin, but at the ſame time was pre- 
ſented to him a petition, wherein he was told, it was bu! toy 
true that the conqueſt of France proved the ruin of Uag— 
land. To obtain the ſubſidy, the king had laid before the par- 
lament a ſtate of the revenues and expences of the cron. 
By that account, a fragment whercof is inſerted in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, it appears that the king's revenue 
amounted but to fifty-five thoutand ſeven hundred and fort): 
three pounds ſterling; and that the ordinary expences ran 
away with fifty-two thouſand two hundred and thirty-l1ve 
pounds; ſo there remained but three thouſand five hundred 
and eight pounds, to provide for a dozen extraordinary ar. 
ticles mentioned in the account. The parliament's pelition 
could not but be very diſpleaſing to the king. One bal 
of France was ſtill unconquered, and the provinces iuvjec: 
to the king were ſo drained, that there was no proſpect 9! 
drawing from thence the neceſſary ſupplies for continuing tas 
war. Wherefore the burden was ſtill to fall upon England. 


v February 14. Monſtrelet. Goodwin, p. 300. Walſingham Jays, !f 
was the gth, and Elmham the 22d, p. 299. 

» Sir John Swinton. Buchan. J. 10. 2 

Among whom were John Holland, earl of Huntington; John Beau, 
fort, earl of Somerſet; and Thomas Montacute, earl of Salifoury 4 
Perche ; the lord Fitz-Walter, and fir William Bower. Wall. p. 495: 

He was buried in the Cathedral church of Canterbury, Ibid. 

A fifteenth from the laity, and a tenth from the clerg\ ; and the 9110p 
of Wincheſter lent the king twenty thauſand pounds, by way of ne 
Walſ. p. 404. Fabian, 
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But the parliament grew weary of furniſhing money at a time 
when it was more necefiary,than ever, by reaſon of the di- 
verſion the kingdom was threatened with from the Scots. 

1 have deferred till now to ſpeak of the affairs of Scotland, 
becauſe, fince the acceſſion of Henry V. to the crown of 
England, nothing had paſſed in Scotland remarkable enough 
to break the thread of the hiſtory, But at preſent, it will 
pe neceſſary briefly to mention them for the underſtanding of 
the ſequel. It was ſeen in the late reign, that in 1406, 
James Stuart, then prince of Scotland, was detained in Eng- 
iznd, and ſhortly after became king of Scotland by the death 
of his father. This new dignity was fo far from turning to 
his advantage, that it rather ſerved to cauſe him to be more 
ſtrictly guarded. The duke of Albany, his uncle, who had 
allumed the regency, liked it too well to endeavour effectu— 
ally to procure his liberty. Not a year paſted but he ſent 
embaſſadors into England, under colour of ſoliciting the 
freedom of the king his nephew, ' but his real intention was 
far from what he ſeemed to defire. The chief motive of the 
frequent embaſſies was to negotiate the exchange of the ear] 
of Fife his fon, for young Percy, ſon of the carl of North- 
umberland. The carl had been priſoner in England ever 
fince the battle of Halidon : Percy was ſeized in Scotland by 
way of reprital for the King. This exchange was effected, 
and yet the embaſſies were no leſs frequent. It was ever on 

retence of treating about the young king's releaſe, but 
in reality to influence the king of England to detain him in 
priſon. Buchanan affirms, it was on condition the regent 
would engage not to dilturb Henry, by diverſions in favour 
of France. Otherwile, the Scots would never have ſo peace- 
ably ſeen France attacked by the Engliſh. Mean while, as, 
to induce the Scots to remain quiet contrary to their intereſt, 
it was necellary to give them ſome ſeeming ſatisfaction, 
the regent publicly and earneſtly demanded the liberty of the 
king his nephew. But Henry knew he ſhould not oblige 
him in granting his demand. On the contrary, the difficul- 
ties he raiſed in the affair, were a {ure means to prevent diver- 
ſons from the Scots. | 

In 1415, whilſt Henry was preparing to paſs into France, 
he rece:ved advice from the northern trontiers, that the Scots 
were reſolved to beſiege Berwick with fixty thouſand men; 
whereupon the duke of Bedford had orders to levy an army. 
But it does not appear either that the Scots did then befiege 
Berwick, or that the duke of Bedford marched againſt them. 
The Engliſh hiſtorians ſay, the king, upon the above-men- 
tioned advice, called a council-to deliberate, whether it was 
proper to relinquiſh the intended project againſt France, and 
heartily apply to the conqueſt of Scotland, and that it was 
reſolved the firſt deſign ſhould be purſued d. This may be, 
but very probably the king was then agreed with the duke 
of Albany; and the rumour of the invaſion, and the meeting 
of the council in England, was only to make the people of 


Scotland believe, the regent acted with ſincerity. And in- 


deed, we do not find in the hiſtory of Scotland any ſigns of 
jo conſiderable an armament in the year 1415, or of a reſo— 
lution to beſiege Berwick. Befides, that very year a truce 
vas concluded between the two kingdoms, whilſt all Henry's 
torces were employed in France. In ſhort, Buchanan affirms, 
i: cannot be ſaid, that during the whole reign of Henry V. 
taere was any war between England and Scotland, all the 
hoſtilities being nothing elſe but mere robberies, He al- 
leages as a reaton, that the duke of Albany took care not to 
diſoblige the king of England, for fear the king of Scotland 
mould be relcaſed. Henry was however afraid, it would not 
always be in the regent's power to keep the Scots quiet, 
who were ſo much concerned to prevent the ruin of France. 
It was doubtleſs from this confideration, that in 1416 he 
gave king James leave to paſs ſome time in his own kingdom, 
having taken ſecurity for his return. He hoped the jour- 
ey would create between the uncle and the nephew ſuch 
ditlentions, as would divert the Scots from all thoughts of 
alſiſting France. | | 

The affairs of Scotland continued in this fituation till 
1419, when the dauphin ſent thither the duke of Vendome 
to deſire aſſiſtance. The ftates being met upon the occa- 
non, the regent could not hinder the decreeing a levy of ſe- 
ven thouſand men, which were ſent into France under the 
command of the earl of Buchan. The victory that general 


- There were ſome ſent ſoon after king Henry's coronation, viz, April 
1% 1413. Rymer's Feed. tom. IX. p. 5, 6. 

* Falph Neville, earl of Weſtmorland, and lord preſident of the north, 
made 4 long harangue, to perſuade the king to difable the Scots, before he 
Wii the war into France, But John duke of Exeter, the king's uncle, 
heck to the curl, and was ſeconded by the dukes of Clarence, Bedford, 
did Glocelter ; upon which the war with France was reſolved. Duck in vit. 
Catel. p. 14, Co. 

c For th- payment of which he borrowed money of the moſt confiderab! e 
P40 i Eaghand, Rymer's Feed, tom. X. p. 96, &c. 


or ENGLAN p. 489 
gained over the duke of Clarence at Bauge, procurcd him the 
Word of conſtable of France. 

Henry could not without concern ſee the Scots declare ſo 
openly for the dauphin. He perceived, either that the duke 
ot Albany had not the ſame credit as formerly, or had altered 
his maxims. Wherefore, to break the meaſures of the dau— 
phin's adherents in Scotland, he believed it neceſſary to gain 
the king of Scotland to his intereſt, and make him his in- 


ſtrument. This was partly his deſign in returning to Eng- 


land. Upon his arrival, he intimated to that prince, that 
ie was his own fault if he was not at liberty, on condition 
he would uſe his authority to recal his ſubjects, who were in 
the ſervice of France, and join with him againſt the dauphin. 
James, paſſionately wiſhing to be free, after a fifteen years” 
captivity, very readily complied with Henry's defires. A 
private agreement therefore was made between the two 
princes, the articles whereof are unknown, except one, which 
was, that James ſhould go into France, and ſtay with Henry 
till the end of the war. Henry's aim was to interpoſe the 
king of Scotland's authority, to oblige the ſeven thouſand' 
Scots in the dauphin's ſervice to return home. Accordinoly, 
James attended him into France for that purpoſe. But when 
he commanded the carl of Buchan to return into Scotland, 
the earl replied, he did not think himſclt bound to obey him, 
lo long as he was in the power of others. For that reaſon, 
Henry from thenceforward treated as rebels all the Scots that 
tell into his hands. 

Henry, having finiſhed the affairs wirich called him into 
England, leit his queen there great with child, and appointed 
the duke oi Bedford, his brother, regent in his abſence, re- 
turned into France, where his prefence was neceffary. He 
failed the 10th of June with a new raiſed army ©, amounting, 
as ſome ſay, to four thouſand men at arms, and twenty-four 
thouſand archers. When he arrived at Calais, he ſent ſeve- 
ral detachments to take ſome caſtles the dauphin ſtill held in 
Picardy. At the fame time he ordered a confiderable body 
to march to the duke of Excter's relief, who was almoſt 
blocked up in Paris. Then marching himſelf with the reſt 
of the army, he came to Bois de Vincennes, from whence he 
went and joined his father-in-law at Paris. 

A few days after, he heard the. dauphin was befieging 
Chartres. As he deſired nothing fo carneſtly as to decide the 


quarrel by a battle, he immediately aflembled his troops, and 


marched directly to Chartres. But his forces were to ſupe— 
rior, that the dauphin did not think fit to expect him. 
Henry purſued him with all poſſible ſpeed, but finding he 


could not overtake him attacked Dreux, which ſurrendered 


upon terms. It is ſaid, that during the fiege an hermit came 
and boldly reproached him with the calamities brought on 
France by his ambition, and threatened him with the judge— 
ments of God. Some add, that Henry's death, which hap- 
pened the next year, ſhewed the hermit to be inſpired, But 
tuch conſequences are not always juſt. | 1 55 
After the ſiege of Dreux, the army being ſeized with the 
flax, Henry ſent his troops into ſummer quarters, and re- 
freſned himſelf at Paris. He reaſſembled them in October, 


in order to beſiege Meaux, though the ſeaſon was not very 


proper for ſuch an undertaking. Mezerai and ſome others 
are miſtaken in ſaying, the fiege was laid before the king 
went to England. It 1s certain it was not begun till four 
months after his return d. The ſame hiſtorian ſays further, 
the place held out three months, but he ſhould have ſaid 
ſeven, fince the ſiege began the 6th of October, 1421, and 
ended not till the 2d of May 1422. It is true, as the town 
was divided into two parts, namely, the town and the market- 
place, e, the firſt was taken by ſtorm during the winter, but 
the market-place held out till May f. 

Whilſt the king was employed in the fiege of Meaux, he 
received the agreeable news of his queen's being ſafely deli- 
vered at Windlor of a princes, who was named Henry. The 
duke of Bedford and the biſhop of Wincheſter ſtood god- 
fathers, and Jaquelina counteſs of Hainault, godmother. 

[1422] This princeſs, who had united under her dominion, 
Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Friſeland, was married firſt to 
John duke of Touraine, ſecond fon of the kingof France. That 
prince dying in 1416, ſhe eſpouſed John duke of Brabant, 
couſin-german to the duke of Burgundy. She ſoon grew 
weary of hcr ſecond huſband, and under colour of their being 


d Juvenal des Urſins, in his hiſtory of Charles VI. led Mezerai into this 
error. Rapin. 


e Where the caſtle ſtood, on the top of a rock. 

f During the king's ablence, John duke of Bedford, regent of the king- 
dom, ſummoned a parhament, which met at Weſtminſter, December 1, and 
granted to the king a fifteenth. Wall, p, 406. Rot. Parl. 9 Hen. 5. M. 1. 


The convocation, which met at Vork, on September 22, had granted him a 
tenth. Rot. Fin. 9 Hen. 5. M. 11. 


E He was born December 6. Walſing. p. 406. 
* 
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too nearly related, formed a defign to have the marriage an- 
nulled. For that purpoſe, ſhe procured ſome knights to carry 
her away, and convey her to England, in order to act more 
freely. This pretended rape was no ſecret to the king, fince 
we find in the collection of the public acts, a ſafe conduct for 
that princeſs. Beſides, at her arrival in England, the king 
aſſigned her a monthly penſion of a hundred pounds ſterling. 
His intent was to marry her to the duke of Gloceſter, and by 
that means put his brother in poſſeſſion of four of the nobleſt 
provinces of the Low-countries. The duke of Burgundy 
was extremely offended at the king's diſregard for the duke 
of Brabant his couſin, in giving Jaquelina a refuge in his 
dominions. The affront, in bis opinion, reflected upon him- 
ſelf. Beſides, it was his intereſt that Jaquelina's marriage 
with the duke of Brabant ſhould not be annulled. Mean 
while, Henry preferring the duke of Gloceſter's intereſt to 
the duke of Burgundy's, did not ſeem much to mind the oc- 
caſion of complaint given that prince. 

Henry was very defirous of advancing his two brothers, 
who were both princes of great merit, and with whom he was 
well pleaſed. In 1419, there was a ſecret negotiation between 
him and Joan queen of Naples, who being prefled by her 
enemies, promiſed to adopt the duke of Bedtord, and declare 
him her ſole heir. That project failing upon queen Joan's 
affairs taking a new turn, Henry would have obtained for the 
duke of Bedford, the only daughter of Frederic, Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, and afterwards, a daughter of the duke of 
Lorrain. At the ſame time, he treated of a marriage between 
the duke of Gloceſter, and Blanch of Navarre, queen dowager 


of Sicily, who had pretenſions to that kingdom. In fine, an 


opportunity offering to procure for that prince Jaquelina 
counteſs of Hainault, he readily embraced it, as the marriage 
could not but be advantageous to England. But, as her 
marriage with the duke of Brabant was firſt to be annulled, 
the affair could not be accompliſhed betore the king's death. 
It was not till the beginning of May h 1422, that the 
beſieged of the market-place of Meaux deſired to capitulate, 
but they could obtain no other terms than to be priſoners of 
war. The king even excepted all the Engliſh, Irith, and 
Scots, who were in that place, and all that were concerned in 
the death of the duke of Burgundy ; and moreover, all thoſe 
who had any towns or caſtles in their power, till they were 
ſurrendered. In fine, he reſerved four officers of the garriſon, 
namely, Lewis de Guaſt, Dennis de Vaurus, the baſtard of 
Vaurus, and another, to be proceeded againſt according to 


the laws. They were all four executed. De Guaſt was 
| beheaded, and the other three ſuffered a more ignominious 
death. The baſtard of Vaurus was hanged on a certain tree, 


from him called the tree of Vaurus, becauſe he had hanged 
on it many Burgundians, in revenge for the death of the car] 
of Armagnac. This was a ſevere capitulation, which gave 


the beſieged caule to repent of their obſtinacy, when pro- 


bably they had no proſpect of being relieved i. 

About the time of the ſurrender of Meaux, queen Cathe- 
rine arrived from England, attended by the duke of Bedford, 
who had lett the regency to the duke of Gloceſter, his bro- 
ther. The two courts joining at Bois de Vincennes, went 
from thence ſoon after, to keep the Whitſun-holidays at 
Paris. Henry lodged in the Louvre, and Charles in the 
Palace of St. Pol, where he had but a ſmall court, whilſt the 
regent King's was numerous and ſplendid. On Whitſunday 
they dined together in public, the two kings and two queens 
with crowns on their heads. 'Thoſe of the French, who had 
any regard left for their country, could not without grief be- 
hold the king of England, though paying an outward deference 
to the king his father-in-law, ruling France with an abſo- 
lute power. Their diſcontent was ſtill increaſed by a tax k 
impoſed by Henry, for coining a new ſort of money. The 
Parifians loudly murmured, but to no purpoſe. Their con- 


dition was very different from what it was a few years before, 


hg their adherence to one of the parties decided the fate of 
oth. 


Whilſt Henry was preparing to renew the campaign, inter- 
rupted by the queen's arrival, news came that the dauphin 
had taken la Charite, which opened him a paſſage over the 
Loire. Shortly after, advice was brought that he was beſieg- 


W May 2. Rymer's Feed. tom. X. p. 212. 

In this ſiege were killed Richard Beauchamp, earl of Worceſter, and the 
lord Clifford. The laſt was brought over and buried in the church of the 
canons of Bolton, in Craven, Yorkſhire. Goodwin, p. 325. 

* Called in Rymer's Feed. Marks of Silver, But what the number of 
e lee or what they were laid on, is not mentioned. Sce tom. X. p. 
5 5. | 

J. des Urſins, and other French hiſtorians, ſay, that he died of a flux, 
accompanied with the piles. Monſtrelet ſays, it was a St. Antony's fire. 


According to Walſingham, through the hardſhips and fatigue he underwent, - 


he contracted an acute fever, attended with a dyſentery, But Peter Baſſet, 
who was his chamberlain at the time of his death, affirms he died of a pleu- 
riſy. See Goodwin, p. 337. f 


more to do there, marched towards Trove. Mean tin 


the ſeven penitential Pſalms. When they came to thele 


ing Coſne upon the fame river, and that the beſieged had 
capitulated to ſurrender, unleſs relieved by the duke of Bur. 
gundy before the 18th of Auguſt, The duke finding his ho. 
nour engaged to rcheve that place, deſired the king to ſend 
him a reinforcement ; to which the king anſwered, he would 
come himſelf, and immediately began to march at the head 
of his army. But whilſt he was pleafing himſelf with the 
hopes of a victory that would render him maſter of all France 
he was ſeized with a flux, which obliged him to ſtay at 
Senlis, However, for fear his illneſs ſhould hinder Coſne 
from being rcheved, he ordered the duke of Bedford 
with the beſt part of his troops , to join the duke of Burgund 
The dauphin hearing of their junction, and being too weak 
ro give them battle, retired, and the two dukes having nothing 
Henry hoping his diſtemper would wear off after Teſting 2 
little at Senlis, had taken a litter, in order to go and hen Fiha 
army. But his illneſs ſtill increaſing, he reſolved at length 
to return to Vincennes. . 

The duke of Bedford, hearing of the King's ill fate, de. 
parted immediately from Troye to come to him. He found 
him at the point of death, but expecting his approachins 
diſſolution with great firmneſs. Before he refigned his 1,ii 
breath, he ſent for the dukes of Bedford and Exeter, the eat! 
of Warwick, with ſeven or eight Engliſh lords, to give them 
his laſt inſtructions. He told them, His reign had been 
ſhort, but glorious ; though his pretenſions to France had 
cauſed a great effuſion of blood, it could not be laid to hig 
charge, ſince nothing but force could have induced the 
French to a reaſonable peace. For his part, he beheld the 
approach of death without concern, but could not help la. 
menting the fate of the prince his ſon, who, by reaſon of 
his age, was uncapable of finiſhing a work ſo happily begun: 
Wherefore he conjured them, for God's ſake, to remain in 
ſtrict union for the ſervice of the infant prince, who was gg. 
ing to be their king; to take care of his education, and tg 
give the queen all the conſolation that lay in their power, 
and for which ſhe had ſo great occaſion. He added, his laſt 
advice to them was to cultivate diligently the duke of Bur. 
gundy's friendſhip, and to take care not to releaſe the priſg. 
ners of Azincourt, till his ſon was of age to hold the teins 
of the government himſelf. In caſe they thought proper to 
conclude a peace, it ſhould not be without ſecuring the ſo— 
vereignty of Normandy to the crown of England. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, it was his defire the duke of Bedford 
ſhould take upon him the adminiſtration of the affairs of 
France, and the duke of Gloceſter be protector of England 
during his ſon's minority.” 

Having ſpoken theſe words, he aſked the phyſicians how 
long they thought he had to live. Upon which, one of them 
ſaid, kneeling, with tears in his eyes, that without a miracle 
he could not hve above two hours. This terrible fentence | 
giving him no manner of concern, he ſent for his confetor, 
and having made his confeſſion, ordered his chaplains to read 
words of the 51ſt, “ Build thou the walls of Jeruſalem,” he 
interrupted them and declared, Upon the truth of a dying | 
prince, that after having ſettled a firm peace in France, ic | 
really intended to wage war upon the infidels, for the reco- 
very of Jeruſalem out of their hands.” The moment they 
had finiſhed their devotion, this great prince expired on the 
31ſt of Auguſt, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, after 2 
triumphant reign of nine years, five months and cleven das- 
His body was brought into England, and buried at Welt- 
minſter among his anceſtors, with a funeral pomp ſuitabla 1» | 
the grandeur he enjoyed whilſt alive, and to the eſteem con 
ceived of him by his ſubjects. His queen, to honour in 2 
particular manner the memory of ſo illuftrious a {poule, 
cauſed to be laid on his tomb, a ftatue of filver gilt, as large 
as the life, and extremely like him n. | 

If, to know this monarch's character, we allow, without | 
examination, the praiſes beſtowed on him by the authors 0! 
his nation, we muſt imagine him the meſt accompliihed 
prince that ever appeared in the world before him. Not an 
Engliſh hiſtorian aſeribes to him the leaſt defect, but all una- 
nimouſly ſpeak of him as a perfect hero. On the other hand, 


m And with Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, Edmund Mortimer, ear! | 
of March, Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, &, Walfinghan, P. 
06. | | 
* He was interred at the feet of Edward the Confeſſor, in a little chepef 
ſince enlarged and beautified with ſeveral ſtatues, and fenced with two Hen 
gates, by Henry VII. On his tomb of grey marble, erected by his que 4 
was placed a royal image of filver gilt; but about the latter end of Henry ; 
VIII, the head (being of maſſy filver) was broken off, and conveyed 7 
with the plates of filver that covered his trunk, which now only remans 0 2 
heart of oak ; and his epitaph defaced, which was but theſe two filly verſcs. 


Dux Normannorum, verus conqueſtor eorum, 


Heres Francorum deceflit, et Hector eorum. Kine | 
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the French have endeavoured to ſhade his portraiture with 
certain ſtrokes that ſully the luſtre. It will be neceflary there- 
fore, in order to form a juſt idea of him to confider his 
actions with their circumſtances, independently of the admi— 
ration of the one, and the envy of the other. 

In the firſt place, with reſpect to the government of his 
own kingdom, he ought not to be denied his due praiſe : for 
avoiding to tread in the ſteps of Richard II. and even of his 
own father, he conſtantly forbore to encroach on the liberties 
and privileges of the people. His readineſs at all times to 

ive the royal affent to ſuch acts, as the parliament judged 
neceflary for the welfare of the kingdom, was a clear evi- 
dence of his regard for the good and happineſs of his people. 
Nevertheleſs, in this very thing he was guilty of excels, 
fince, contrary to his own inclination, and the dictates of 
his reaſon, he conſented to the perſecution of the Lollards, 
out of pure condeſcenſion to the clergy. Indeed, it was 
almoſt impoſſible that, being endued with an excellent judg- 
ment, he ſhould not perceive the groundleſſneſs of the accu- 
ſations againſt them, in the beginning of his reign. And 
yet, rather than publicly retract, he ſtill feigned to believe 
it true, at the very time when he pardoned ſome con- 
demned perſons, who perſiſted in a denial of the pretended 
crime. | TE 

But it is not chiefly for what he acted in England, that 
hiſtorians have been ſo laviſh of their praiſes, his warlike ex- 
ploits are the principal ſubject of his panegyric. And yet, 
to ſpeak without aggravation, he was perhaps in no reſpect 
leſs remarkable, notwithſtanding the glorious ſucceſs that at- 


tended his arms. The conqueſt of France, confidered in 


irſelf, has ſomething of the grand and marvellous. But the 
deſeription of the affairs of that kingdom renders it doubtleſs 
not ſo wonderful as it appears, when abſtracted from all its 
circumſtances. Lewis VIII. father of St Lewis, conquered 
England in a like juncture, and yet no one ever thought 
ſolely to aſcribe the conqueſt to his wiſdom or valour. Henry 
projected his enterprize at a time when the civil diffenfions 
of the French rendered them unable to defend themſelves. 
The towns he took were defended only by the beſieged them- 
ſelves, without any army ever appearing to relieve them. 
However, ſome of theſe places ſtopped him ſeveral months, 
and. were ſurrendered only by famine. 

The battle of Azincourt is then the great and almoſt ſole 
warlike exploit, which can juſtly afford matter for panegy- 
ric. In this famous action, he gave proofs of an uncommon 
conduct, reſolution, and bravery. But this very battle, the 
ſucceſs whereof was ſo glorious, gave likewiſe occaſion to tax 
him with imprudence. It may be ſaid, that if he was victo-— 
rious, it was, becauſe he had reduced himſelf to an abſolute 
neceſſity of vanquiſhing or dying, to which a general never 
expoſes himſelf, whatever the event may be, without cauſ- 
ing his conduct to be ſeverely cenſured. His undertaking 
to retire to Calais without foreſeeing the difficulties of the 
march, and without being ſecure of a paſſage over the 
Somme: his obſtinacy in relolving to paſs that river, in order 
to force his way through an army ſo ſuperior in number to 
his own, ſeem excuſable only by the ſucceſs of the battle of 
Azincourt, which was a fort of miracle. Had he been van- 
quiſhed, as he ſhould naturally have been, hé would have 
been infallibly charged with indiſcretion or raſhneſs. The 
neceſſity he was reduced to during his march, if we may be- 
lieve the French hiſtorians, of offering to reſtore Harfleur, 
and repair the damages he had cauſed to France, ſhews, how 
much he himſelf was convinced of his error. This battle 
therefore was more glorious for him on account of his perſo- 
nal valour, than with regard to his military capacity. It 
muſt be confeſſed, never did prince expoſe himſelf more in 
a battle, and give more fignal proofs of true valour, than did 
Henry in that action. 

As for his other conqueſts in France, I do not know, 
whether his greateſt admirers have reaſon to wiſh he had met 
with more oppoſition. What might have happened in that 
caſe is beyond human knowledge. It cannot however be de- 
med, that the victory of Azincourt prepoſſeſſes us in his fa- 
vour. But what may be extolled in him without danger of 
being deceived, is the excellency of his genius, and the ſoli- 
dity of his judgment. He knew how to manage the great 
undertaking he had formed with wonderſul addreſs, wiſely 
improving the ſeveral revolutions in France, and making them 
all turn to his advantage. Few princes would have ſtopped 
like him, after ſo glorious a victory as that of Azincourt, 
and preferred a repoſe, which, though ſeemingly leſs glo- 
rious than the continuation of the war, was in reality to him 
more advantageous. 'This policy, in my opinion, is one of 
the brighteſt paſſages of his life, and beſt ſhews the ſoundneſs 
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of his judgment. His negotiations with the dauphin and the 
duke of Burgundy at the ſame time, and his inſtructions to 
his embatladors, are plain indications of his abilities, and 
how difficult it was to deceive him. 

It is not very ſtrange, that the proſperous ſucceſs of his un- 
dertaKings ſhould gain him extraordinary praiſes from the 
nation, eſpecially as it cannot be denied, that this ſucceſs 
was no leis owing to his prudent conduct, than to favourable 
junctures. In general, he forced the French to own him for 
regent and heir of their kingdom. And this is one of thoſe 
actions, which ſeldom fail of being praiſed beyond meaſure. 
Accordingly, hiſtorians have not been ſatisfied with com- 
paring him to David, Alexander and Czfar, but have ranked 
him above theſe great men. But however, without going 
fo tar for compariſons, which after all ſeem not very juſt, 
methinks he might with more reaſon be put in parallel with 
Edward III. his great grandfather, However I ſhould hardly 
ſcruple to give the preference to Edward. Edward had to 
deal with all France united againſt him, and the difficulties 
he encountered in his conqueſts, were incomparably greater, 
and required an abler head to ſurmount them than thoſe 
which oppoſed the progrets of Henry V. e 

What I have been ſaying of this prince properly relates 
only to his principal action, namely, his war with France. 
I ſhall now deſcribe his other qualifications, which, though 
not ſo illuſtrious, are no leſs worthy of admiration than the 
glorious ſuccefles, which have almoſt wholly engroſſed the 
attention of the public. It is certain, he had all the endow- 
ments of body and mind requiſite to form a great man. His 
ſtature was tall and majeſtic, though a little too flender and 
long necked. His hair was black, and his eyes of the ſame 
colour were very lively. He was ſtrong and robuſt, very ex- 
pert in all bodily exerciſes, chaſte, temperate, at leaſt after he 


came to the crown, inured to hardſhips, and patient of hun- 


ger and thirſt, heat and cold. In all this he was a ſtanding 
example to his troops of moderation and conſtancy. He was 
a. great lover of juſtice, following it himſelf, and caufing it 
to be punctually obſerved. Religious without diſguiſe, per- 
ſevering in piety, and conſtant in his private as well as pub- 
lic devotions, a great protector of the church and clergy, he 
won by theſe qualities the eſteem and affection of the eccle- 
fiaſtics, who did not a little contribute to heighten the luſtre of 
his glory. He was prudent in council, bold in Sqn 
and reſolute in executing. As for his valour, he gave contt- 
nual proofs of it through the whole courſe of his lite. There 
is another thing likewile, for which he ought to be praifed. 
He cauſed military diſcipline to reflouriſh, which was almoſt 
entirely neglected in England fince the reign of Edward III. 


Never did the Engliſh nation ſhine with ſuch luſtre, as un- 


der this renowned prince. To this may be added, he was 
ſo fortunate as to end his days in the midſt of his proſpe- 
rity, and not ſee with Edward III. the fruits of all his labours 
deſtroyed. | 

Having related what is ſaid by the Englith to this prince's 
advantage, the faithfulneſs of an hiſtorian requires that ſome 
failings caſt upon him by the French, and aggravated per- 
haps by malice and envy, be not pafied over in filence. In 
the firſt place, they tax him with cruelty, and making war 
in a barbarous manner. They ground the charge not only 
upon the ſlaughter of the priſoners at the battle of Azincourt, 
but alſo upon his putting to death ſeveral officers after the 
taking of Cacn, Melun, and Meaux. But as to the priſoners 
of Azincourt, there is no doubt but the maxims of war, and 
the neceſſity of providing for his own ſafety, will juſtify his 
orders upon that account, ſuppoſing they were not too haſty. 
As for his treatment of the burghers and garriſons of the 
conquered places, I confeſs, it is not impoſſible but he nught 
be ſomething ſwayed by revenge, by reaſon of the time theſe 
brave men made him loſe, but this can only be ſaid by con- 
jecture. That he uſed ſeverity towards ſome is certain, but 
his motives are unknown. To diſcuſs ſuch facts, more cir- 
cumſtances are required than are come to our knowledge. 
However, with regard to thoſe of Meaux, they are known 
to have incurred the guilt of ſeveral murders, for which 
doubtleſs they deſerved to be puniſhed. It was neither un- 
juſt nor barbarous to hang the baſtard of Vaurus on the ſame 
tree, whereon he himſelf had hanged all the duke of Bur- 
gundy's adherents, that fell into his hands. For the other 
three, executed at the ſame time, I know not the reaton ; 
but it is to be preſumed, they were not capriciouſly choſen 
from all the reſt of the garriſon, to be .inſtances of the ſeve- 
rity of the conquerors. As for the Engliſh and Iriſh, who 
were in the ſervice of his enemies, their being excepted in 
the capitulation needs no apology. It were to be wiſhed, for 
Henry's reputation, that he could be as eaſily juſtified in re- 
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fuſing to give quarter to the Scots, on pretenee they would 
not obey their king, who was actually his priſoner. 

The French accuſe alſo this prince of exceſſive pride, even 
to the cauſing, as they aſſure us, the marſhal de Viſle Adam 
to be committed to the Baſtile, for daring to look in his face 


when ſpeaking to him e. It is true, if he had no other rea- 


ſon, this was a high ſtrain of haughtineſs and rigour. But 
can it be denied, that a look, a bare geſture, may be ſome- 
times very offenſive? And who knows but the marſhal, as he 
ſpoke, uſcd ſome aggravating circumſtance or raſh expreſſion, 
which rendered him worthy of chaſtiſement, and which has 
been induſtriouſly concealed to make the king's action appear 
the more odious ? | | 7 

Avarice is another failing, wherewith he 13 confidently 
reproached. It is pretended, that after he was declared 
regent and heir of France, he was never bountiful, either to 
any of the Burgundian party, who had ſerved him, or to 
thoſe of the dauphin's, who voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 
I ſhall not undertake to clear him from this charge, as it does 
not appear that he was very liberal to the Engliſh themſelves, 
who ſerved him, whether by reaſon of his great expence, or 
becauſe he was otherwiſe inclined. Though he had many 
good officers, and excellent generals, we do not find, that he 
rewarded them according to their merit and ſervices. We 
muſt however except the carl of Dorſet, to whom he aſhgned 
a penſion of a thouſand pounds a year, when he created him 
car] of Exeter; Faſtolff, to whom he gave a conſiderable 
eſtate near Harfleur ; the captal of Buch of the houſe of 
Foix, who had the lordſhip of Longueville; and the carl of 
Saliſbury, to whom he gave the earldom of Perche. But 
after all, very poſhbly Henry's want of hberality was the 


effect of his prudence. I have obſerved, that the revenue of the 


crown amounted but to fifty fix thouſand pounds, and that he 
was forced to pawn his jewels, to ſupply what the ſums, 
granted him by parliament, wanted to defray the charges of 
the war. Was it proper to appear liberal in ſuch circum- 
ſtances? Upon many occaſions, it were to be wiſhed, ſove- 
reigns would moderate their bounties, which are but too often 
at the expence of the poor people. | 
Laſtly, an unbounded ambition is a failing, which the 
French think may juſtly be laid to his charge. To know 


© King Henry, who had little eſteem for him, did not treat him with ſuch 

our as he ſhewed to the other officers, as appeared upon occation of the 
marſhal's coming to him one day for inſtructions ; his majeſty ſeeing him in 
a very plain coat, ſaid to him in raillery, how, L'Iſle Adam, is this the garb 
of a marſhal of France ? To which he replied with an air of confidence, that 
he had it made to wear in the boat which brought him down the Seine, 
The anſwer was diſpleaſing from the manner of delivering it, and king 
Henry was provoked to ſay, you are too rude in your behaviour, fir ; how 
dare you look on a king in that bold manner? Sir, replied the marſhal, it is 
the faſhion of my country, where, if one man ſpeak to another, though the 
greateſt on earth, with a downcaſt look, we think him confeious of ſome baſe- 
neis or guilt. Your cuſtoms, faid the king, are very different from ours. 
The next year, the marſhal was diſplaced from his office, and committed 
cloſe priſoner by the king's order, tor ſome miſcarriages. Monſtrelet. P. 
de Fenin. Goodwin, p. 280. 


whether this accuſation be well-grounded, it ſhould he eg. 
amined, whether he was in the right to renew, or rather to 
continue a war againſt France occaſioned by her breach of 
the treaty of Bretigny, and begun by herſelf. But this en. 
quiry would be needleſs, after what has been ſaid upon th. 
ſubject in the reign of Edward III. to which recourſe mas 
be had. However it cannot be denied, that Henry was ver 


ambitious. His firſt project was only to reſtore the peace gf 


Bretigny. But when he ſaw a poſſibility of mounting the 
throne of France, his ambition carried him beyond the bounds 
preſcribed by himſelf in the beginning of the war. I have 
taken notice of his intent, to make one of his brothers king 
of Naples, and the other of Sicily, and of his uſing, certain!“ 
no very honourable means to procure the duke of Gloceſter 
four provinces of the low-countries. We find in the colleg. 
tion of the public acts, he had a defign to purchaſe the duc}... 
of Luxemburgh of the emperor Sigiſmund, and to treat with 
him concerning his pretended claim to Dauphine. In fine 
it farther appears, he would have paid the ranſom of à lord 
of the houſe of Blois P, priſoner to the marquiſs of Baden 
probably, to aſſert one day the pretenſions of that houſe t 
the duchy of Bretagne. | | 

By Catherine of France his queen, Henry left but one 4, 
of his own name, about eight or nine months old, Ihe 
queen his widow, forgetting ſhe had been wife of ſo great 3 
prince, and her deſcent from the moſt illuſtrious houſe or 
Europe, married ſome time after Owen Tudor, a Welh 
gentleman, not without giving great offence both to the Eng- 
liſh and the French. It is pretended, this gentleman was 
deſcended from the antient kings of Wales, but I do not 
know whether the deſcent be well proved 4. Owen Tudor 
had by the queen three ſons, namely, Edmund, Jaſper, ang 
Owen . The eldeſt married Margaret, only daughter of 
John Beaufort duke of Somerſet, grandſon of John of 
Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, and Catherine Roet his third 
wife. He was father of Henry VII. whom we hall 
ſee hereafter mount the throne, and leave it to his 
poſterity. 3 

Charles VI. king of France, ſurvived Henry but two 
months. The death of theſe two monarchs is going to open 
a ſcene very different from what we have ſeens. f 


{3 


The lord Oliver de Blois, count of Poitiers. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. 


Page . 
q Fe is likewiſe faid, he was the ſon of a Brewer: but the meanneſs of hi: 
extraction was made up by the delicacy of his perſon, being reckoned the 


handſomeſt man of his time. 


= And a daughter that died an infant. 

King Henry, among other works of magnificence and charity, rebuilt the 
royal palace of Shene, now called Richmond; and the caſtle of Kenelworth. 
He alſo founded the fraternity of St. Giles without Cripplegate, London, 
beſides other monaſteries mentioned above. Walſing. p. 387. Stow's Ann. 
p. 362.—lt was alſo this king that firſt inſtituted garter king at arms, and 


made ſeveral regulations about the honourable order of the garter, which the 


curious reader may ſee in Aſhmole's Inſtitut, &c. of the garter, p. 252, &c. 
He alſo 1 27 pe a new herald, by the title of Agencourt king at arms, 
Rymer's Feed, tom. IX. p. 702, 


In the ninth of Henry V. a pound weiglit of gold, of the old ſtandard, was 
to make by tale fifty nobles, or a hundred halt nobles, or two hundred quarter 
nobles, amounting to fixteen 2 thirteen ſhillings and fourpence in 
tale. And a pound weight of the ſame old ſtandard, was to make by tale, 
ninety groſſes or groats, or a hundred and eighty half groats, or three hun- 
dred and ſixty ſterlings, or ſeven hundred and twenty mailes, or fourteen 
hundred and forty farthings, amounting to thirty ſhillings. Bartholomew 
Goldbeater, was maſter and worker, The king's roſe noble is inſcribed, 
HENRIC, DI. GRA. REX. ANL. ET. FRANC, . DNS.. HIB. the kin 
ſtanding in a ſhip, holding in his right hand a ſword, in the left a ſhield, 
with the arms of France and England, the fleurs-de-lis being ftriftly three; 
he being the firſt that bore them ſo. Reverſe. Ich AVTEM TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIUM ILLORV. IBAT. a Croſs fleuri, with four fleurs-de-lis, and as 
many lions paſſant; each under a crown above, and three pellets below; 
within the center of the croſs, in a roſe the letter n, the whole within a large 
roſe, Evelin's deſcriptionof his roſe noble, belongs to his ſon's angel. There 
was alſo gold money ſtamped at Paris, and in Normandy, by Henry V. called 
ſaluts, bearing the angel's ſalutation of the bleſſed virgin, (the one holding the 


arms of England, the other of France) with the king's title; and, on the re- 
verſe, CHRISTVS YINCIT, CHRISTVS SIGNAT, CHRISTVS IMPERAT, Which we 
find very little altered, upon ſome of the earlieſt piſtoles of Lewis XIV. The 
legend indeed belongs to France, and Du Freſne reckons the ſalut amongſt the 


proper coins of that country. The king's gold coins were fo debaſed, that it 
was neceſſary to order, that they ſhould be re-coined at the Tower gratis, His 


filver money was moſily (as the ſtatute directed) coined at Paris, though 
ſome of his pieces have civiTas LONDON. in the inner circle of the revert. 
His filver coins are ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed (chiefly) from thoſe of Henry 
IV. by two little circles, or eyelet holes, deeply impreſſed below the face, 


on each fide the neck, which are anſwered by two more, in the middle of 


two triangles of globules in the quarters of the croſs, on the reverſe, See 
the fig. There was alſo white money coined by this king in France, after the 
victory of Azincourt; his ſtyle being then REX anGLIA ET HARES FRAN: 
ci. Theſe blanks, ſays fir Edward Coke, were valued at eight pence, and 
becauſe of their baſeneſs, were deemed gally halfpence, ſuſæyn and dotky", 
and prohibited by act of parliament, Coke's Init, l. 3. c. 30. p. 92+ 
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ENGLAND. 


8 GR Tit. 


The Reign of HENRY VI. with a diſſertation on the Maid of ORLEANS, 


1. HENRY VI. firnamed of WINDSOR. 


[1422+] ENRY V. when he had almoſt attained his 

ends, ſeemed to have been taken out of the 
world by a particular direction of divine providence, which 
is ſometimes pleaſed to ſtop the beſt concerted undertakings, 
when juſt going to be accompliſhed. The peace of Troye 
not being yet firmly ſettled, and the prince who was to mount 
the throne, but an infantof nine months, every thing ſeemed 
to concur to take from the Engliſh the hopes of ſeeing the 
two kingdoms of France and England united under a king of 
their nation. But on the other hand, the noble qualities of 
the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, brothers of the deceaſed 
king encouraged the moſt timorous. How great ſoever the 
loſs might be, it was not thought irreparable, fince the valour, 
experience and wiſdom of theſe two princes, enabled them 
to ſupport the new king's minority. Inſtead therefore of be- 
ing diſheartened at ſo terrible a blow, they ſhewed, by pro- 
claiming young Henry king of England, and heir of France, 
that they were determined to maintain what the king his fa- 
ther had ſo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed. 

The duke of Gloceſter had governed the kingdom by 
the title of guardian, ever fince the duke of Bedford his 
elder brother attended the queen into France. But this dig- 
nity being inconfiſtent with a king actually preſent in his 
kingdom, ccaſed the moment young Henry was proclaimed *. 
It is true, the late king had ordered upon his death- bed, that 
during his ſon's minority, the duke of Gloceſter ſhould be 
regent or protector in England. But this was not a ſuffi- 
cient warrant to exerciſe that important office. The parlia— 
ment's confirmation was alſo requiſite. For that, and ſome 
no leſs urgent reaſons, the council ſpeedily ſummoned a par- 
liament for the gth of November. Till the two houtes 
mould ſettle the form of government during the king's mi— 
nority, the council, whereot the duke of Gloceſter was preſi- 
dent, iſſued out all neceſſary orders for whatever would not 
admit of delay. 

A few days after, the council was informed of ſome com- 
motions d in Wales, and the neighbouring counties, which 
might be attended with ill conſequences. Very likely, as the 
earl of March had great intereſt in thoſe parts, ſome of his 
moſt zealous adherents deſigned to raiſe troubles, in order to 
try at ſuch a juncture, to revive the earl's claim to the 
crown. It may at leaſt be preſumed, theſe” commotions 
ſeemed to be of great moment, fince, beſides the orders of 
the council to the ſheriffs, commiſſioners were appointed to 
put them in execution. | 

During the time between the calling and fitting of the 
parliament, died king Charles VI. at Paris, the 2 1ſt of Octo- 
ber, having ſurvived Henry V. his ſon-in-law, but fifty-five 
days. His death entirely changed the face of affairs. It was 
not doubted that the dauphin would take the title of king of 
France, and exert his utmoſt to procure the poſſeſſion of a 
crown, which he deemed fallen to him by the death of the 
king his father. Whilſt Charles VI. was alive, many of his 
ſubjects thought it their duty to obey him, without en- 
quiring whether what he did was conformable to the laws, 
and beneficial to the ſtate, becauſe their oath to him was not 
conditional. But after his dearh, they believed it no leſs in- 
cumbent upon them, to acknowledge the dauphin his ſon, 
ior ſovereign, notwithſtanding the peace of Troye, which 
ceprived him of his right. Indeed, that peace bore but too 
vilible marks of ſeduction and violence, to be confidered by 
true Frenchmen, as a fundamental and inviolable law, though 
many that belicyed it very unjuſt, had been forced to ap- 
prove it. So the dauphin, who, in the latter years of the 
king luis father, might, in ſome meaſure, be counted a 


* A guardian is appointed to govern in the king's abſence only; and a re- 
dend or protector during an intertegnum, or the non-age of the king. Rapin. 
They were xwitormed of fame qunttels, diſſentions, and debates (as it is 


rebel, was upon better terms, when he could aſſume the title 
of ſovereign. _ | | 

Theſe conſiderations obliged the duke of Bedford, who 
continued in France, ſeriouſly to reflect on the poſſible ill 
conſequences of the change, and to ſeek means to prevent 
them. Charles VI. had no ſooner cloſed his eyes, but the 
duke ordered Henry to be proclaimed king of France, and, 


purſuant to the will of the late king his brother, took himſelf 


the title of regent. Then he broke the great ſeal, and cauſed 
a new one to be made, with the arms of France and Eng- 
land, and the effigies of the young king holding a ſceptre in 
each hand. - 9 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of France being ſettled by the 
peace of Troye, the regent thought he might, upon that 
foundation, and without a new conſent of the ſtates, put the 
king his nephew in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Where- 
fore, contenting himſelf with aflembling at Paris, all the 
great men of the Engliſh party, he made a ſpeech, exhort- 
ing them to recognize young Henry for their ſovereign. He 
infiſted on the peace of 'Troye, and their oath to maintain it, 
and endeavoured to convince them, it was for their own, as 
well as the kingdom's intereſt, inviolably to obſerve it. This 
done, all that were preſent ſwore allegiance to Henry, and 
did homage to him in the perſon of the regent, for the lands 
they held of the crown. 'The fame thing was afterwards re- 
quired of thoſe that were abſent, and of the towns in ſubjec- 
tion to the Engliſh. _ | 
The ceremony being ended, the regent, the council of 
France, and city of Paris, ſent deputies to London, of whom 
the biſhop of Tourenne was the chief, to congratulate the 


young king upon his acceſſion to the crowns of the two king- 


doms. Art the ſame time the deputies had orders to go by 
the low countries, and exhort the duke of Burgundy to 
remain firm to the alliance. It was feared the death of 
Henry V. and of Charles VI. might cauſe him to alter his 
meaſures. | 

Whilſt the duke of Bedford was taking all neceſſary pre- 
cautions to ſettle the affairs of the king his nephew, the dau- 
phin was no leſs, intent upon his. He was at Eſpaly, a 
houſe belonging to the biſhop of Puy, when he heard of his 
father's death. He ſhed tears at the news, whether nature 
rouſed herſelf upon the occaſion, or he had really preſerved 
an affection for a father, who was not to be blamed for the 
miſchiefs he had done him. The firſt day he appeared in 


mourning, but on the morrow put on ſcarlet, and was pro- 


claimed king of France, with all the ſolemnity the circum- 


ſtances of his court, and the place he was in, would per- 
mit. After that he came to Poictiers, where he had re- 
moved the parliament of Paris. He was crowned there in 
the beginning of November, becauſe the city of Rheims, where 


the coronation of the kings of France 1s uſually pertormed, 
was in the hands of the Engliſh. | 


Thus Henry VI. and Charles VII. aſſumed, both at the 


ſame time, the title of king of France, and diſputed with 
each other the poſleſſion of the throne thirty years. This 
renders the hiſtory of the preſent reign ſo interwoven with 
that of France, that they cannot poſſibly be ſeparated. The 
Engliſh were bent to preſerve for their young king, the crown 
of France, acquired by his father, and of which they be- 
lieved his anceſtors to have been unjuſtly deprived, On the 
other hand, Charles meant likewiſe to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſame crown, which it was deſigned to wreſt from him, 
and which, in his opinion, he held not ſo much from the 
king his father, ſeduced by ill counſels, as from a long train 
of anceſtors, who had enjoyed it before him. This impor- 


ſaid in Rymer's Fad.) that had happened in Shropſhire, Herefordihire, 
Worceſterſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and the Marches or Wales. Tom. X. p. 
ZIP P. Danie! 
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tant quarrel produced numberleſs events, which to be well 
underſtood, require an exact knowledge of the {tate of the 
affairs of both kings, in the beginning of their reigns. It 
is no leſs requiſite to know the perſons that managed the 
affairs, as well civil as military, of the two kingdoms. In 
ſhort, to perceive wherein conſiſted the advantages and diſ- 
advantages of each king, during a tedious war, it will be 
abſolutely neceflary to have a general idea of the ſtate of 
France, with regard to the aſſiſtance each of the two Kings 
might have, as well from the princes and vaffals of the 
crown, as from foreigners. This review ſeems to me in— 
diſpenſable, in order to avoid the obſcurity, which would 
inceſſantly occur, in a mixt recital of ſo many various events. 

Firſt then, for the perſons of the two kings, Charles was 
one and twenty years old ©, and Henry but an intant of nine 
months. - But even in that the advantage was on Henry's 
fide, whoſe affairs were managed by two uncles of great 
abilities, and by the wiſeſt council then in Europe. On the 
contrary, Charles, who never paſſed for an extraordinary 
genius, was, by reaſon of his age, more difficult to be ruled, 
his paſſions frequently hindering him from following the beſt 
advice. To the time he aſſumed the title of king, he had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf neither by his valour nor conduct. 
More prone to pleaſures than war, he appeared very unfit to 
reſtore the affairs of the French monarchy, which was upon 
the brink of deſtruction. The duke of Burgundy's murder, 
committed in his preſence, and doubtleſs by his orders, had 
raiſed diſadvantageous prejudices againſt him, He had not 
been more ſcrupulous, with regard to the duke of Bretagne 
his brother-in-law. That prince, whom the earls of Pon- 
tievre, by a notorious treachery, had carried away by force, 
and long detained in priſon, came to know, after his deli- 
verance, that the plot was contrived againſt him with the 
dauphin's privity and confent. And therefore, it might be 
ſaid, it was not Charles's fault, that the duke of Bretagne 
had not undergone the ſame fate with the duke of Burgundy. 
Theſe things made a deep wound in his reputation, which 
was not otherwiſe ſupported by any fignal virtue or action. 
All that could be ſaid to his advantage, was, that he had not 


baſely ſtooped to his enemies. But it did not require a great 


genius, to refuſe running into manifeſt deſtruction, 

As to the forces of the two kings, it is caſy to ſee, that 
Henry had greatly the advantage of his rival, fince with what 
he poſſeſſed in France, he had moreover all England on his 


fide. France was then ſo divided between them, that each 
had whole provinces under his obedience, and in others, each 


had fortified towns and adherents. In the provinces thus 
divided, there was ſcarce a walled town, but what had a garri- 
ſon for one or other. And this rendercd them, above thirty 
years, the ſeat of the war. 

Charles was poſlefled of all Languedoc, from whence he 
had lately expelled the earl of Foix, whilſt Henry V. was 
employed 1n the fiege of Melun, and had appointed for go- 
vernor, the earl of Clermont, eldeſt fon of the duke of Bour- 
bon. From that time, the earl of Foix, had in vain attempted 
to recover that province. 

The dauphine, was likewiſe entirely ſubject to Charles, 
who poſſeſſed alſo Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, part of 
Saintonge, the city of Rochel and Poictou. Befides theſe 
provinces, he confidercd as countries dependant on him, Pro- 
vence, Maine, and Anjou, tor reaſons mentioned hereafter. 

Henry was in pofleffion of Normandy and Guienne, the 
richeſt provinces of the kingdom : Picardy, Champagne, la 
Brie, and the ifle of France belonging to him, excepting a 
few places, which ſtill held out for king Charles. In a word, 
he was maſter of Paris, the metropolis of the kingdom, which 
alone was equivalent to a great and rich province. He could 
moreover rely on the two Burgundies, Flanders, and Artois, 
which belonged tothe duke of Burgundy, his vaſſal and ally. 

From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive that the war 
might be carried on in all the provinces of France, Bretagne 


_ excepted, which hitherto had ſtood neuter. But there were 


ſome places more expoſed than others to the fury of the ſword, 
as Picardy, Champagne, la Brie, and the iſle of France. The 
reaton is, becauſe the Engliſh, before all things, would 
2lear theſe provinces of king Charles's garriſons, in order to 


attack him afterwards beyond the Loire, without being forced 


to leave any thing behind them. For the ſame reaſon, it was 
Charles's intereſt to proſecute the war in the ſame provinces, 
to prevent his enemies from carrying their conqueſts into the 
zouthern provinces, which were his laſt refuge. 

Aſter ſeeing the diſpoſition of the provinces, it will be ne- 
ceſtary to examine that of the French princes, immediate 
vaffals of the crown, And firſt of the duke of Bretagne. 


P. Daniel fays, he was but in the twentieth year of his age. Vol. VI. p. Is 
* The earls of Foix (part of Gaſcogne) were in o high eſteem in the 


Ever fince the beginning of the war, John V. duke of Bre. 
tagne, had ftood neuter, without concerning himſelf in 4 
quarrel, which could not fail of drawing the war into his 
country, if he had been ſo ill adviſed, as to declare for either 
of the Kings. But after the peace of Troye was ſigned ang 
ſworn, he believed it no longer poſſible to continue in a ſtate 
of neutrality. Charles VI. and Henry V. being united by 
the peace, and there being but one king of France, he could 
not help acknowledging him, unleſs he would openly join 
with the dauphin, but ſuch a proceeding would have hee, 
very imprudent, fince the dauphin was ſo low, that there was 
little appearance of his ever recovering. Upon theſe accounts 
as ſoon as the duke ſaw the two kings united, he ſent Henry 
V. word, he was ready to ſign the peace of 'Troyc, and 4 
homage for his duchy to king Charles. The negotiatign 
though begun in 1420, could not be ended before Here's 
death. Probably, the duke of Bretagne prolonged it, on pur 
poſe to ſee how the war againſt the dauphin would go. 5. 
this as it will, Henry dying before the affair was finicheg. 
the duke of Bretagne ſaw himſelf in the fame ftate, as bg... 
the peace of Troye, that is, at liberty to chooſe his fide, 0. 
ſtand neuter, according as he ſhould be determined by th. 
events. There was however one ſtrong reaſon for his nor 
ſiding with the dauphin, and that was, the diſcovery of th. 
dauphin's being deeply concerned in the conſpiracy of the 
Pontievrians. Nevertheleſs, preferring the peace of his ſub. 
jects, to the pleaſure of revenge, he had not thought Proper 
to declare for England. ? 

Arthur, earl of Richemont, brother to the duke of Bre. 
tagne, was taken priſoner at Azincourt in 1415, and carried 
into England, where he remained till 1420. Mean whi!- 
the duke his brother being ſeized by the Pontievrians, he 85 
tired king Henry's leave, to go and endeavour to free him, 
Leave was granted him on certain conditions, namely, thy: 
on Michaelmas day 1422, Arthur ſhould return to Lon lon, 
and appear before the king, or his ſucceſſor, the lord chan. 
cellor, or the mayor of London. | 

That during the term of his enlargement, he ſhould make 
no alliance with the dauphin, or any other perſon whatever. 
againſt the king of England, or the duke of Burgundy ; n-1. 
ther ſhould he attempt any thing contrary to the peace of Tron. 

That Allan de Rohan, the duke of Bretagne's lieutenant, 
the ſtates and barons of the country, thould promiſe the {nc 
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thing, during the earl's abſence from England. 


For ſecurity of theſe conditions, the earl of Montfort was 
to be delivered to the king, whom he promiſed to reſtore, 
upon the earl of Richemont's return to London. 

The earl ratified and ſwore all theſe articles, and then de- 
parted for Bretagne. The death of Henry V. happening a 
month before the expiration of his leave, inſtead of retura- 
ing into England, according to his oath, he {till remained at 
the duke his brother's court, who was freed from his im pri— 
ſonment. Thus, at the time of Charles VIth's death, he was 
really prifoner of the Engliſh, though he was not actually in 
their power, and moreover, liable to the reproach of breach 
of faith. Some have thought to juſtify him, by ſaying, he 
only ſtood bound to the perſon of Henry V. and therefore, 
upon that monarch's deceaſe, believed himſelf freed from his 
oath. But this pretended limitation of his engagement, is 
deſtroyed by the fore-mentioned articles, | 

Beſides the duke of Bretagne's diſpoſition with reſpe& to 
the two rival kings, he was moreover prompted to fide with 
the Engliſh, by the earl of Richemont, his brother, who had 
a great influence over him. Arthur not only thereby de— 
ſigned to free himſelf from his engagement, but had allo 
other views, which ſhall be mentioned hereafter. It ma- 
therefore be ſaid, that though the duke of Bretagne flood 
neuter, or was deſirous of {till paſſing for ſuch, he was how- 
ever upon the point of declaring for England. 

As for the duke of Burgundy, there is no occaſion to re- 
peat his reaſons to remain firm to the alliance of the Englilh. 
It will ſuffice to ſay, that he did not think the death of the 
duke his father, ſufficiently revenged, whilſt Charles enjoyed 
any part of France, | 

Lewis III. duke of Anjou, and king of Sicily, who was 
poſſeſſed in France, of Provence, Anjou, and Maine, was 
entirely in the intereſt of king Charles, his brother-in-14'- 
But he had been ſome time employed at Naples, in ſecuring 
the inheritance of Joan II. queen of that country, who had 
adopted him for her ſon. In his abſence, Violante of Aria- 
gon, his mother, had the adminiſtration of affairs, and fe- 
mained firmly attached to king Charles, her ſon-in-law. 

The houſe of Foix, made then a very great figure in the 
kingdom d. Matthew of Caſtlebon, earl of Foix, and ſo- 


_. | 2 
court of France, that they took place of the earl of Vendome, though 2 


prince of the blood, and lived in a ſtate equal to moſt kings in Kan 
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vereign of Bearn, dying without iſſue in 1399, Elizabeth his 
iter, wife of Archembald de Graille, captal of Buch in 
Guienne, took poſſeſſion of his dominions, Charles VI. 
attempted to deprive the captal and his wite of that noble in- 
heritance, but they found means to keep poſſeſſion. Archem- 
bald died in 1413, leaving five ſons, all of diſtinguithed me- 


tit, John, the eldeſt was earl of Foix and Bigorre, and ſo- 


vereign of Bearn. Gaſton, who bore the title of captal of 
Buch, adhered to Henry V. who made him knight of the 
arter, and ear! of Longueville. From him ſprung the 
houſe of Candale. Archembald, lord of Noailles, the third 
ſon, was Killed on Montereau bridge with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. Matthew, the fourth brother, married the heireſs of 
Cominge. We ſhall fee hereafter, that a quarrel between 
him and his wife, cauſed the country of Cominge, to fall 
into the hands of Charles VII. Peter, the youngeſt, was at 
rſt a Franciſcan friar, then biſhop of Leſcar, and at laſt 
cardinal, and legate a latere in France, under the pontiti- 
cate of Martin V. He founded the college of Foix at Tou— 
loule. 

Hence it appears, that the houſe of Foix was very confi— 
derable, as well for extent of dominion in the fouthern parts 
of France, as for the merit of the four brothers, whereof it 
conſiſted. The neighbourhood of Guienne obliged the earis 
of Foix, to pay great regard to the kings of England, who 
were maſters of that dukedom. Foix, Bcarn, and Bigorre, 


could with eaſe be invaded by fo powerful netghbours, and 


with difficulty be aſſiſted by the kings of France. Beſides, 
the captal of Buch, and the earl of Cominge, were vatlals of 
the king of England. 

of Foix, and the earls of Armagnac, was a farther induce— 
ment to that houſe, to continue under the protection of the 
Eyglith, and the duke of Burgundy, ſworn enemy of the 
Armagnacs. 'Theſe conſiderations led Henry V. when he 


entered upon the regency of France, to give the government 


of Languedoc, to the earl of Foix. He made an agreement 
with the earl, to find a confiderable number of troops e, to 
keep that province in obedience to Charles VI. He was, 
as hath been ſhewn, expelled by the dauphin, and the earl 
of Clermont put in his room. Immediateiy after the death 
of Henry V. the earl of Foix renewed the agreement with 
his ſucceflor, who made him governor again. But it was 
not in his power to diſpoſſeſs the earl of Clermont. After- 
wards, the earl of Foix, ſeeing England did not obſerve the 
agreement, ſided with king Charles. But in the beginning 
or the preſent reign, he and his two brothers openly declared 
tor the Eugliſh. | 

On the other hand, the houſes of Armagnac and Albret, 
very powerful in Guienne, declared for Charles VII. though 
a little before, they had complied with the times, and made 
their peace with Henry V. 

The houſe of Orleans conſiſting of two princes, Charles, 
duke of Orlcans, and John, earl of Angouleme his brother, 
were both priſoners in England. The firſt had been there ever 
ſince the battle of Azincourt in 1415. The tecond was given 
in hoſtage to the duke of Clarence, in 1412, tor ſecurity of 
the payment of the Engliſh troops, ſent by king Henry IV. 
to alſiſt the princes in league againſt the duke of Burgundy. 
Theſe two princes being priſoners, were, as to their perſons, 
neither ſerviceable nor hurtful to either of the two parties, 
but their ſtrong towns were at the diſpoſal of king Charles. 
Some affirm that the duke of Orleans made a treaty with 
Henry V. whereby, in conſideration of a great penſion paid 
yearly for his expence, he obtained of that monarch, a neu- 
trality for the city of Orleans, and all his other places. . But 
this pretended treaty 1s only a chimera, fince the foundation 
on which it is built, namely, the penſion, had never any ex- 
iſtence. The ninth and tenth volumes of the Public Acts of 
England, are full of papers concerning the duke of Orleans, 
and yet, among ſo many, there 1s not one that gives the 
leaſt intimation of the penſion, much leſs of the pretended 
treaty, Beſides, it is not very likely, that Henry V. ſhould, 
in the time of his proſperity, grant a neutrality, for places 
ſituated in the heart of a kingdom, he was undertaking to 
conquer. | 

John, duke of Alenſon, about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, fon of the duke of Alenſon, flain in the battle of Azin- 
court, began to give tokens of an uncommon valour and 
conduct, which made him looked upon as a prince of great 
hopes. He was firmlv attached to king Charles, as well as 


Francis Phœ bus, by marrying the heireſs of Navarre, added that kingdom 
to Foix in 1479. And by Authony of Bourbon, duke of Vendome, marry- 
ing Joan, heirets of this toute, became king of Navarre, earl of Foix, and 
tovereign of Bearn, whoſe ton Henry II. king of Navarre,  &c. ſucceeded to 


the erown of Frauce in 3 $39, being grandfather to Lewis XIV. late king of 
rance. 


An ancient quarrel between the houſe 
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Peter his baſtard brother, who paſſed for one of the ſtouteſt 
warriors in the kingdom. | 

Charles d'Artois, earl of Eu, was priſoner in England, 
ever ſince the battle of Azincourt. As he was not releaſed. 
till 14.34, he made no figure in France, the firſt years of this 
reign. | 

John, duke of Bourbon, head of the URIs e of 
Bourbon, which was divided into ſeveral branc t Was 
priſoner in England, ſince the year 1415. So, though he 
was a prince of great merit, he had no ſhare in the tranſactions 
of France, Bur the earl of Clermont, his eldeſt ſon, firmly 
adhered to king Charles, with all his father's towns. 
5 Lewis earl of Vendome, of the houſe of Bourbon, wa 
likewiſe priſoner in England, fince the battle of Azincourt. 
It 1s true, he agreed with Henry V. for his ranſom, and 
had even paid part, but as he could not raiſe the reſt, was 
not yet releaſed. The French authors ſay, that in 1423, he 
miraculouſly eſcaped out of captivity, and in memory thereof 
infituted an annual proceſſion at Vendome. I know not the 
manner of his eſcape, but find in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, that in May 1423, he was taken out of the Tower 
of London, by the king's order, and delivered to fir John 
Cornwal, who took him priſoner at the battle of Azincourt; 
that in July of the ſame year, he obtained leave to go into 


France, to provide the reſt of his ranſom, that upon pay- 


ment of the whole, he might have his liberty. In all likeli- 
hood, he fully fatisficd the king, for it does not appear, that 
he was re-demanded. So, I do not fee what miracle there 
could be in his eſcape, unleſs it was his miſuſe of his paſs- 
port, in which cafe the miracle would not be very great. But 
however, he might inſtitute a proceſſion at Vendome, in me- 
mory of his eighteen years captivity. 

Having ſpoken of the princes of the royal family of France, 
it will be proper to mention the other lords and generals in 
the ſervice of king Charles. | 3 

The earl of Buchans, a Scotchman, ſon of the regent of 
Scotland, and firſt couſin to king James I. was conſtable of 
France, a dignity conferred on him by the dauphin, after 
the battle of Bauge. | 

Among the other generals, the moſt conſiderable were, 
the marſhals de la Fayette, and de Severac, Andrew de Laval 
lord of Loheac, John d'Harcourt, earl of Aumarle, John de 
la Haye, lord of Cologne, Culant, afterwards high admiral, 
Aymeri, viſcount of Narbonne, Pothon of Xantrailles, Ste- 
phen de la Hire, ſurnamed Vinnoles, Graville, and ſome 
others of an inferior rank, or leſs note. To theſe I add, the 
baſtard of Orleans, natural brother of the duke of that name, 
though as yet he did but begin to appear, becauſe he ren- 
dered himfelf very famous in the hiſtory of this reign. 

After the generals, it will be farther neceffary to ſay ſome- 
thing of the moſt eminent perſons belonging to the court of 
the new king. I have already ſpoken of the perſon and qua- 
lities of king Charles. Mary of Anjou, his queen, was a 
princeſs of very great beauty, but much more valuable for 
her extraordinary merit. And yet he loved her not as he 
ought, and as ſhe deſerved, being continually drawn aſide by 
other amours, which poſſeſſed in his heart the place ſhe 
ought to have held. How mortifying ſoever the Eing's 
coldneſs might be, ſhe bore it with great conſtancy, without 
the leaſt murmur or reproach, ſtill hoping to gain his affec- 
tion by her patience, moderation, and dutiful behaviour. It 
this conduct was not. capable of inſpiring the king, with a 
tenderneſs for ſo accompliſhed a ſpoule, it commanded at 
leaſt all his eſteem, and forced him to ſhew it, by conſulting 
her generally, in his moſt important affairs. 

Violante of Arragon, queen of Sicily, and mother of the 
queen, was commonly at Charles's court, where her merit 
and capacity gave her great credit. | 

Tannegui du Chitel was the king's chief favourite. It was 
he that firſt ſtruck the late duke of Burgundy, on Montereau 
bridge. It was not doubted that, as he was the firſt in exe- 
cuting, ſo he had been the principal in adviſing, that deteſt- 
able treachery, However, all the French writers repreſent 
him as a very honeſt man. I do not know, how that character 
can be reconciled with ſuch an action, which, let what will 
be ſaid, was but too premeditated. 

Louvet, preſident of Provence was the next in the King's 
favour. He had the management of the finances. As he 
was very covetous and ambitious, he generally preferred his 
own, to his maſter's intereſts, He is ſaid to be one of the 


e A thouſand men at arms, and a thouſand archers. For the mainte- 
nance of which he was allowed by Charles VI. ſeven hundred and fifty 
crowns of gold a month. Ibid. p. 192. | 

t Thoſe of Clermont, Bourbon, and Avergne, de la Marche, and Ven- 
döme. 

John Stuart. | 

6 M Richard 
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adviſers of the duke of Burgundy's murder. On the other 
hand, the duke of Bretagne conſidered this miniſter, as well 
as d'Avagour, another of Charles's courtiers, as the chief au- 
thors of the Pontievrian conſpiracy, becauſe they had pre- 
vailed with the dauphin to approve it. 

La Trimouille, of a very ancient family, was in great fa- 
vour with the king, though not in ſo great as du Chätel and 
Louvet. He was very ambitious, and notwithſtanding his 
high birth, regularly made his court to the favourites, in or- 
der to increaſe his credit. 

De Giac, and the Camus de Beau-lieu, creatures of Lou- 
vet, were conſiderable at court, by reaſon of their patron's 
intereſt, Ts | 

Theſe were the moſt noted perſons of Charles's court, 
which uſually was not very numerous. Moſt of the princes 
of the blood were priſoners in England, and the other great 
men found it more advantageous to follow the army, the 
king's circumſtances not affording them any great proſpect at 
court, 

I ſhall now conſider the chief managers of the publick at- 
fairs of the Engliſh, both at court and in the army. 

John duke of Bedford, regent of France, under the young 
king his nephew, was the moſt accompliſhed prince then in 
Europe. Wiſe, judicious, of great valour, ſolidity, and pe- 
netration, maſter of his paſſions, and of a genius, ſuperior to 
all employed by him, he ſeemed born for a throne, though 
providence had ranked him among ſubjects. To all theſe 
qualities he added a majeſtic ſtatelineſs, which became his 
birth, and his high rank in France and in England. But this 
he never carried beyond what was neceflary to command a 
due regard for his perſon and authority. To ſum up his cha- 
racter in a word, he was perfectly like the late king his bro- 
ther, and in all his actions took him for pattern. He had 


with him in France, the earls of Warwick ®, Salifbury?, 


Arundel k, the duke of Somerſet!, Faſtolf ®, Talbot®, and 
many others, all eminent for their valour and experience in 
the art of war. The French authors who have writ the lite of 
Charles VII. ſcldom ſpeak of theſe generals, without an ho- 
nourable epithet. For my part, I ſhall only mention theſe 
illuſtrious perſons. Their names became ſo famous in the 
hiſtory of thoſe days, that all the encomiums I can beſtow on 
them, would be no addition to their glory and reputation. 

The duke of Burgundy had, at the ſame time, three gene- 
rals whom I ſhall rank among the Engliſh, becauſe they 
were in the ſervice of the ſame prince. Their actions well 
deſerve an honourable mention. | 

The firſt was John de Luxemburg, earl of Ligny, ſon of 
Valeran de Luxemburg, conſtable of France. This general 
ſignalized himſelf, during the whole war. 

Liſle-Adam, marſhal of France, was a bold and enterprifing 
warrior, and withal, capable of managing the moſt difficult 
undertaking. It was he, that in 1419, made the duke of 
Burgundy maſter of Paris. After that, incurring, by his too 
great haughtineſs, the diſpleaſure of Henry V. he was com- 
mitted to the Baſtile, from whence the duke of Bedford had 
lately freed him, at the duke of Burgundy's requeſt. 

Toulongeon, commonly called marſhal of Burgundy, was 
in high eſteem with the duke his maſter, on account of his 
valour and parts. 

I muſt now paſs into England, and briefly mention ſome 
of the princes and great men who were chiefly concerned in 
the direction of the young king's affairs. 

Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, younger brother of the 
duke of Bedtord, was a prince equally qualified tor the field 
and the cabinet. His noble endowments, improved by an 
extenſive knowledge of the fciences, would have put him 
upon a level with the duke his brother, had he been more 
maſter of his paſſions, or leſs ambitious and haughty. I ſhall 
have frequent occaſion hereafter to make known more fully 

the character of this prince. | | 

The princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, legitimated by the 


Richard Beauchamp. 

Thomas Montacute. 

* John Fitz-Alan. 

Henry Beaufort. 

m Sir John Faſtolf, for ſo he is called in Rymer's Feed, and not Falſtaff, 
In T. X. p. 408. he is named Falſtolf. 

* Sir John Talbot; who had this notable motto on his ſword- blade, Sum 
Talboti, pro vincere inimicos meos. Speed, p. 653. 

„ There is no pedigree wherein Rapin differs more from our genealogiſts 
than in this of Beaufort, Neither does it appear from whence he had his 
account. For Dugdale, Sandford, &c. make it thus: John of Gaunt, by 
Catharine Roet, had one daughter called Joan, counteſs of Weſtmoreland ; 
and three ſous: 1. John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, who died 11 Henry 
IV. 1410, and hes buried at Canterbury, 2. Henry, cardinal biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 3. Thomas, duke of Exeter, and earl of Dorſet. (See note u, 
p. 497.) The ſaid John, by Margaret Holland, had four fons : 1. Henry, 
earl of Somerſet, who died without heirs, 7 Henry V. 2. John, taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Bauge, and long kept in captivity, He was, after his 
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mention him in the courſe of this reign. 


name of Beaufort, held the next rank to the duke of 81 
ceſter. Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and Henry ke. 
brother, biſhop of Wincheſter, were ſons of John of G4 N 
and Catherine Roet, his third wife. John, earl of Somers. 
their elder brother was dead, and had left four ſons, of wh wi 
Henry the eldeſt, bore the title of carl of Somerſet, Of wy 
other three, Thomas, John, and Edmund, the laſt only SIT 
at court, the other two being priſoners in France e. a 
Richard duke of York, fon of Richard carl of Cambrideo. 
beheaded at Southampton in 1415, and grandſon of „ 
de Langley duke of York, fifth ſon of Edward III. was 5 
only male iſſue of this family. He was very young at 8 


. 2 the 
time J am ſpeaking of, but I ſhall have frequent occaH⁰ 


10 


Humphrey earl of Stafford, was ſon of Anne of Gloceg. 
daughter of the unfortunate duke of Gloceſter, whom Rickard 
IT his nephew, cauſed to be ſtrangled at Calais. 55 

Henry ?, earl of Eſſex, half-brother of the earl of Staff. 
had married Iſabella fiſter of the young duke of York. 7 

Ralph Nevill carl of Weſtmorland, was allicd to the 
family, by his marriage with Joan Beaufort, fiſter of the 
of Exeter, and the biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Thomas Courtney earl of Devonſhire, had for wife a £9... 
of the duke of Somerſet. = 

Henry Talbot had married a ſiſter of the earl of Eſſex. 

Henry Holland earl of Huntingdon, deſcended from 4 halt 
fiſter of Richard II. was priſoner in France, fince the bt. 
of Bauge, when the duke of Clarence was flain. 3 25 

Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, and John Fitz. 
Alan earl of Arundel, were married to princeſſes of the ho”. 
of March «. - 

Nothing more remains, in order to give a general know. 
ledge of the affairs of the two contending kings, but to fee 
how ſome foreign princes ſtood affected towards them. 

It is very ſtrange, that during a long war of thirty-ci-t;- 
years, no prince in Europe would be concerned in it. Idle. 
diately after the peace of Troye, Henry V. ſent embailds:; 
into ſeveral parts to make alliances, in order to render hinſ-1; 
ſo ſuperior to the dauphin, as to put it out of his power tg 
make any reſiſtance. But we do not find that he ſucceeded 


A 


in that deſign. If he made alliances with ſome princes, they 


royal 
Y.-:. 
duke 


were ſo worded, as did not oblige them to be parties in dne 


war; ſo that he reaped but little advantage from thence, 

The emperor Sigiſmund, might, by virtue of his league 
with Henry V. have aſſiſted his fon. But he was hin 
embroiled in troubles on the account of religion in Boheme 

5 a O DNL EY 
which wholly employed him. The reſt of the German 
princes were unconcerned at what paſſed in France. They 
were not ſorry to ſce the Engliſh and French unable, by 
their diflention, to diſturb their neighbours, 

All Italy ſtood neuter. The duke of Milan alone was 
inclined to king Charles, but hitherto had ſent him no 
ſupplies. _ . 
_ Caſtile, Arragon, and Portugal, were in peace, or in truce, 
with the two rival kings, and aſſiſted neither. Their policy 


was to let them battle together, and afterwards join with thc 


conqueror. | 

The duke of Lorraine was inclined to king Charles, on 
account of the alliance between their families. But he 
durſt not affiſt him, for fear of drawing the war into his 
country. | 

Among all the neighbouring princes of France, Amadeus, 
firſt duke of Savoy, and Lewis de Chalon, prince of Orange, 
were thoſe, on whom the eyes of both parties were chielly 
fixed, by reaſon of the diverfions they could make in Pro- 
vence and Dauphine. Mean while, theſe two princes obſerved 
as yet a neutrality, pleaſed with being courted by both ſides. 
It was, however, eaſy to perceive, they leaned to the 
Engliſh, on account of the duke of Burgundy, the prince 
of Orang being his nephew, and the duke of Savoy his 
vaſſal. | | | 


releaſe, advanced in 21 of Henry VI. to the dignity of duke of Somet- 
ſet. By Margaret Beauchamp he had an only daughter named Margaret, 
(wife of Edmund Tudor, by whom ſhe had Henry VII.) He died 22 Henty 
VI. 1444. 3. Edmund, who had the grant of his brother's dukedom in 2b 
Henry VI. having before ſucceeded his uncle, the duke of Exeter, in his 
title of earl of Dorſet. He was killed at St. Albans, 33 Henry VI. 4. 
Thomas, whoſe name is only mentioned; and four daughters. The did 
Edmund had four ſons . 1. Henry, (from whoſe natural fon by Joan 41 1 
are ſprung the preſent dukes of Beaufort) beheaded 3 Edward IV. 2. Id. 
mund, duke of Somerſet, beheaded 1471. 3. John, duke of Somerſet, {lain 
at Tewkſbury, 11 Edward IV. 4. Thomas, who died without iſſue-male; 
and ſeven daughters. 

? Henry Bourchier. He was not created carl of Eſſex till June 10, 
1460, the 1ſt of Edward IV. See Dugdale's Baron. vol. 2. p. 129. 


4 The former was indeed ſon of Elizabeth, daughterof Edmund Mortimer, 


earl of March ; but he married Eleanor, daugfiter of Raph Nevil earl ol 
Weſtmorland; and the Jatter married Maud, daughter of Robert Lovell. 
Idem, vol. I. p. 281, 323. | 

Thomas 
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As for the neighbours of England, there were only the 
rinces of the Low-Countries and the Scots, that could be 
ſo concerned in the quarrel, as greatly to advantage, or pre- 
judice the two kings. The duke of Burgundy poſlefled 
Flanders, and Artois. John of Burgundy his firſt couſin, held 
Brabant, and the earldom of Limbourg. Morcover, by his 
marriage with Jaquelina of Bavaria, daughter of the late earl of 
Hainault, he had acquired the ſovereignty of Hainault, Hol- 
land, Zeland and Friteland. The firit of theſe two princes 
was firmly united with the Engliſh, and æhe other took care 
not to declare againſt them, for fear of depriving his ſubjects 
of their advantageous commerce with England. 
As for the Scots, the war in France ought not to have been 
indifferent to them. It is certain, their intereſt required 
their utmoſt endeavours, to ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh 


in that kingdom. Beſides their ancient alliance, whereby 


they were obliged to aſſiſt the French, it was eaſy for them to 

erceive, it could not but be very dangerous to their ſtare, to 
ſuffer the King of England to grow fo very powertul. Bur, 
the private intereſts of the regent had hindered them from 
taking the courſe, moſt agreeable to the good of their country, 
till at length they ſent feven thouſand men to the dauphin. 
From that time, growing more and more ſenſible of their error, 
in permitting the Engliſh to become maſters of France, they 
had reſolved to ſend thither a more powerful ſupply. But the 
duke of Albany dying in the mean time, and Mordac his 
eldeſt ſon, a prince of a mean genius, ſucceeding him in the 
regency, inteſtine troubles aroſe, which prevented the Scots 
from executing their reſolution. So, till the death of Henry 
V. they had acted nothing in that reſpect, and king James was 
returned into England priſoner as before, 

Here I ſhall end this digreſſion, which will not appear 
needleſs, when we come to ſee the relation it bears to the 
events mentioned hereafter. And now, having given a ge- 
neral knowledge of the affairs of the two kings, it 1s time to 
reſume the thread of the hiſtory. 

The parliament met on the gth of November, according to 
the ſummons. The duke of Gloceſter, by a patent under 
the great ſeal, was commiſſioned to hold it in the king's name, 
according to the uſual practice, when the ſovereign is not. in 
condition to be preſent in perſon. The parliament's firſt care 
was to ſettle the government during the king's minority. 
They nominated the members of the council ; filled the of- 
fices of the crown; and gave the great ſeal to the biſhop of 
Durham *, and not to the biſhop of Wincheſter, as ſome at- 
firm. To purſue the plan that was formed, it was neceflary 
to appoint a protector who ſhould take upon him the admini- 
{tration of the public affairs, during the minority. Henry 
V. had ordered, on his death-bed, that this high dignity 
ſhould be conferred on the duke of Gloceſter his brother. 
But his will could not be obeyed, without great injury to the 


duke of Bedford, the eldeſt brother, the ſecond perſon in 


the kingdom, and preſumptive heir of the crown as long as 
Henry was childleſs. This prince. would thereby have been 
below the duke of Gloceſter, his younger brother. It is 
true, he was regent of France, but very poſſibly he might 
return into England, during ſo long a minority, Where- 
fore it was neceſſary to find ſome expedient, to perform the 


deceaſed king's will, without derogating from the elder bro- 


ther's rights. After a ſerious examination of the affair, the 


parliament nominated the duke of Bedford protector of 


England, defender of the church, and firſt counſellor to the 
king. But a clauſe was added, that he ſhould exerciſe that 
office, only whilſt in the kingdom, without having in his 
abſence any ſhare in the government. At the ſame time, 
the protectorſhip was likewiſe conferred on the duke of 
Gloceſter *, with power to act only in the abſence of the 
duke of Bedford his brother, who, upon his return into Eng- 
land, was to be acknowledged ſole protector. The pro— 
tector's ſalary was ſettled at eight thouſand marks a year*. 

It has been ſeen, that the duke of Gloceſter was not ſo 
moderate as the duke of Bedford his brother. He was im- 
patient of any oppoſition to his will. For that reaſon, the 


privy council were always upon their guard, to hinder his 


aſſuming a greater authority, than his ſtation entitled him to. 
As they held their places not of him, but of the parliament, 


Thomas Langley. At the fame time William Rindroffe was appointed 


treaſurer of England, and John Stafford keeper of the privy ſeal. Cotton's 


Abridg. p. 563. | 

Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, was alſo conſtituted lord-chamberlain, 
and high conſtable of England. Ibid. p. 564. 

This parliament granted the king the ſubſidy of ſtaple-ware, viz, three 
and thirty ſhillings and four pence, on every ſack of wool exported, and allo 
tonnage and poundage, for two years. Ibid. 

" Rapin ſeems to have miſtaken this Thomas Beaufort for his nephew 
of the ſame name, of whom indeed there is no mention but of his name. 
This Thomas Beaufort, third fon of John of Gaunt, by Katherine Swyn- 
ford, was in the 5th of Henry IV, made admiral of England, and after- 
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they were the leſs afraid of diſpleaſing him, knowing it was 
not in his power to remove them. Therefore in the council 
itſelf there was a fort of confederacy againſt him, managed 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter his uncle. The biſhop's oppo— 
ſition to the protector, ended at length in a quarrel, the fad 
effects whereof, we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the ſe- 
quel of this reign. | 

After having ſettled what related to the proteQorſhip, the 
parliament appointed governors, to take care of the king's 
perſon and education. Theſe were Thomas Beaufort duke of 
Exeter, and Henry his brother, biſhop of Winchefter, both 
great uncles of the king. I know not the qualities of the 
duke of Exeter, not having met with his character in any 
hiſtorian u. | | 

As for the biſhop of Wincheſter, he was a prince more 
proper for the world and a court than for the church. How- 


ever, he is placed by ſome in the claſs of the learned of thoſe 


days. After he was made biſhop of Wincheſter in 1405, his 
principal buſineſs was to heap up riches. He had ſucceeded 
lo well, that he was commonly reckoned the wealthieſt of all 
the Engliſh nobles. Henry V. his nephew, had ſome re- 
gard for him, but was apprehenſive of his intriguing temper. 
For that reaſon he oppoſed the pope's making him a cardi- 
nal, for fear that dignity would give him occafion to exer- 
ciſe his talents too much. The truth is, he was a Han of 


ſenſe, and well ſkilled in all the means human prudence ſug- 


geſts to the ambitious, to accompliſh their ends. His birth, 
parts, riches and office of governor to the king, gave him 
great credit in the council, and of courſe in all the reſt of the 


kingdom. Ina word, he knew ſo well to manage his affairs, 
that he had a better intereſt than the duke of Gloceſter his 


nephew, though protector, and ruined him entirely. The 
occaſion of their quarrel is not fully known. Some ſay, the 
biſhop, angry that the duke of Gloceſter was preferred before 
him in the government of the kingdom, which he would 
rather have had, than that of the king, never ceaſed plotting 
to ſupplant him. Others on the contrary affirm, the duke 
of Gloceſter hated him, only becauſe he always found hint 
ready to oppole his aſſuming too great an authority as pro- 
tector, which might in the end prove fatal to their common 
maſter. | | 
Whilſt the courts of the two new kings were equally em- 
ployed in affairs which would not admit of delay, the wat 
was but faintly proſecuted in France. Beſides, the ſeaſon 
permitted not (after the death of Charles VI. on the 21ſt of 
October) great armies to keep the field. So from that time 
to the end of the year 1422, the troops of the two kings 
took ſome repole, in order to prepare for the renewal of the 
war. There is nothing therefore remarkable in that inter- 
val, but the taking of St. Valery, a place of great importance, 


ſurrendered to the Engliſh, purſuant to a capitulation made 


ſome months before, and of Buſſi in the carldom of Guiſe, by 
the carl of Ligny, the duke of Burgundy's general. On 
the other hand, James d'Harcourt became maſter of la Rue 
in Picardy, and la Hire of Vitry in Champagne. 

_ [1423] The duke of Bedford's deſign, according to the 
late king his brother's project, was to reduce all the tons 
Charles {till held in the ifle of France, and the adjoining pro- 
vinces, that he might afterwards attack him beyond the Loire. 
It was the more neceſſary to proceed in that manner, be- 
cauſe, ſo long as Charles had places about Paris, the Engliſh 
durſt not remove from the metropolis, without leaving a 
ſtrong garriſon, and much weakening their armies. At the 
time the regent was preparing to execute this deſign, he re- 
ceived the ill news that Graville, one of king Charles's captains, 


had taken Meulan by ſtorm the 4th of January. The loſs 


troubled him extremely, as well becauſe it retarded the cxe- 
cution of his projects, as by reafon of the neighbourhood of 
Meulan, which was but fix leagues from Paris. Beſides, the 
taking of a place fo very near him was a fort of affront he 
could hardly digeſt. And therefore he determined to open 
the campaign with that fiege. | 

Shortly after, king Charles's troops took likewiſe la Ferte 
Milon, a ſmall town between Meaux and Soiſſons. But the 
caſtle making a brave defence, the marſhal de I'Ifle-Adam 


had time to relieve it, and drive the French out of the town, 


wards lord chancellor, He was created 13 Hen, IV. earl of Dorſet; and 4 
Hen, V. duke of Excter, for life. He was earl of Harcourt in Normandy, 
and behaved with much valour and conduct in the French wars, and parti- 
cularly at the famous battle of Azincourt, where he commanded the rear- 
ward, He bravely defended Harfleur in Normandy, (of which he was go- 


vernor) and in a pitched battle, encountered and put to flight the earl of 


Armagnac, He married Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Nevil, and 
had a fon by her, who died young, So that leaving no child, he departed 
this life at Greenwich in 1424, and was buried at St. Edmundſbury in Suf- 
folk, leaving his nephew John, earl of Somerſet, his heir, who was twenty» 
three years old, Saudf, Geneal, p. 203. | 
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In the beginning of February, the regent himſelf beſieged 
Meulan w. As it was king Charles's intereſt to keep the war 
in the iſle of France, and the neighbouring provinces, he or- 
dered the earl of Aumarle to join Stuart, who commanded 
the Scotch troops, and march with him to the relief of that 
place. The French give Stuart the title of conſtable of 
Scotland, but it does not appear, he was ſtiled fo by the hiſ- 
torians of his nation. I imagine the miſtake of the French 
ſprung from their ignorance of the Engliſh and Scotch 
tongues, wherein the title of conſtable may be'given to every 
leader or commander in chief of a body of troops, without 
his being conſtable of the kingdom. Be this as it will, the 
earl of Buchan being then in Scotland, Stuart commanded 
the auxiliary troops of that kingdom. The two generais 
were actually joined, but a conteſt ariſing about the com- 
mand, they parted again without attempting any thing. Gra- 
ville hearing of it, capitulated the 2d of March. The capi— 
tulation ran, that ſuch of the beſieged as had any caitles in 
their power, ſhould deliver them to the regent. Purtuant to 
the agreement, the regent took poſſeſſion of Marcouſſi, 
Montlheri, and ſeveral other places *. 

Though theſe towns are of little conſequence at this day, 


they were then of great importance, chiefly on account of 


their lying near Paris, and keeping the Engliſh at a diſtance 
from the Loire, which was very advantageous to king 
Charles. For that reaſon he ſo managed, that his adherents 
fortified themſelves in thoſe parts, in all the towns and caltles 
capable of making any reſiſtance, in order to continue the 
war there. And this alſo was the reaſon that induced the 
regent to form the project of clearing the iſle of France of all 
theſe garriſons. However, he would not have opened the 
campaign ſo early, had he not been forced to it by the loſs 
of Meulan, He was meditating a much more umpcrtvat de- 
ſign, which he executed immediately after the retaking of 
that place. | | | | 

J have obſerved that the duke of Bretagne made ſome ad- 
vances towards ſwearing the peace of 'Lroye, but that the 
death of Henry V. broke off the negotiation. The duke of 
Bedford percciving of what conſequence it was to the king 
his nephew to gain that prince to bis intereſt, had ſpent the 
whole winter in negotiating an alliance with him, by the 
duke of Burgundy's mediation. The negotiation ſucceeding 
to his wiſh, he came to Amiens, where he met the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne, with the carl of Richemont, his 
brother. According to the plan before formed, they figned 
a treaty of league and alliance againſt king Charles. To 
render their union more firm, they moreover concluded two 
marriages, namelv, between the duke of Bedford and Anne, 
fifth ſiſter of the duke of Burgundy, and between the carl of 
Richemont and Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter of the ſame duke, and 
widow of Lewis the dauphin, who died in 1415. As the 
earl of Richemont had been the means of engaging the duke 
of Bretagne in the alliance, it was very reaſonable the medi- 
ator ſhould find his advantage therein. The young earl hav- 
ing an extraordinary opinion of his own merit, his vanity was 
agreeably flattered by. that marriage. Indeed it was no ſmall 
honour for him to eipoule a fiſter of the duke of Burgundy, 
widow to a dauphin of France. But to obtain the princeſs's 
conſent, he was forced to agree, that, according to the cuſtom 
of England, ſhe thould keep the title of dauphineſs, becauſe 
ſhe abſolutely refuſed to take the inferior one of counteſs of 
Richemont. The treaty between thele princes was con— 
cluded April the Sth. 

Soon after the duke of Bedford went to Troye, where he 
conſummated his marriage. An hiſtorian ſays, that the 
duke of Burgundy, in caſe he died without male heirs, pro- 
nuſed him the carldom of Artois, - but there was no occaſion 
to perform the engagement. In conducting his bride to Paris, 
the regent ſtaid tome time in Champagne, to ſorm the fiege 
of Point-Sur-ſeine, a {mall town of that country, which was 
carried by ſtorm. After that he came to Paris, and lodged 
in the Hotel des Tournelles, which he had ordered to be re- 
paired and magnificently furniſhed. | 

In the beginning of the year, the earl of Saliſbury had 
been inveſted with the government of Champagne and la Brie, 
and had received orders from the regent to clear theſe two 
provinces of king Charles's garriſons. This general, having 
taken the field in April, beſieged. or rather blockaded, Mon- 
taigu, a very ſtrong caſtle, ſeated upon a cape, belonging to 


u Being accompanied with Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, Mi- 
chael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, the lord Scales, the lord Poynings, fir John 
Faſtolt, maſter of the houſhold, &c. Hall, fol. 84.—After the taking of the 
town, fir. Henry Mortimer, and tir Richard Vernon, were appointed gover- 

nors of it. Ibid. | 

x And the lord of. Graville alſo declared for the Engliſh, P. Daniel, 
vol. VI. p. 8. 


„ Michael de la Pole. 
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the province of Burgundy, but running into Champagne, 
There were but fix ſcore men in the caſtle, and yet by reaſon 
of its ſituation it was almoſt impregnable. The carl of Sa- 
liſbury having formed the blockade, left the carl of Suffolk x 
with ſome troops, and marched himſelf to other conqueſts. 
In June, he became maſter of Vertus, Sezanne, Eperna,, 
and ſome other places, : 
Mean while, king Charles, to whom the keeping of ſome 
towns in thoſe parts was of great conſequence, ordered Tan. 
negui du Chatel to relieve Montaigu. The carl of Saliſbury, 
who had left but few troops before that caſtle, fearing ſome 
misfortune, haſted immediately to their aſſiſtance. He made 
ſuch ſpeed, that Tannegui du Chätel, who was now far ad- 
vanced, finding himſelf too inferior to the Engliſh, was forced 
to retire into Burgundy, where the French had lately 
priſed Macon and Crevant, at the two extremitics of that 
province. Saliſbury followed, but not being able to over. 
take him, reſolved to beſiege Crevant, a frong place upon 
the Yonne, three leagues above Auxerre. 
Charles had no ſooner received the news, but he ordered 
Stuart, who was lately reinforced from Scotland, to dias 
ſome troops out of the neighbouring garritons, and join du 
Chatel, in order to attempt the relict of Crevant. All these 
forces together made a body of ten thouſand men, wherg/ 
by order of the king, the marſhal de Severac went and toy: 
the command. But as it required ſome time before the; 


could be joined in one body, Saliſbury had time to take e 
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place. Atter that, not knowing yet the deſigns of the French, 


he joined Suffolk before Montaigu. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Burgundy, the duke of Bed. 
ford cauted Orſay to be befieged, a ſmall place between Paris 
and Montlheri. The garriſon holding out fix weeks, and 


ſurrendering. only at diſcretion, he reſolved to make them an 


* 


example for a terror to the other ſmall towns. All the officers 
and foldiers were carried away priſoners to Paris, and ordered 
to be put to death. But happily for them the ducheſs of Bed- 
ford meeting them as they were going to punithment, ſtopped 
the execution and obtained their pardon. 

Mean time, the French army, aſſembled in the Auxerrois, 
marched to Crevant, which they had not been able to relieve, 
and beſieged it. The army was co:nmanded by the marſhal 
de Severac, who had under him du Chaätel, Stuart, Venta 
dour, and ſome other officers of note. The ducheſs dowg- 
ger of Burgundy, then at Dijon, ſent immediately to the 
marſhal Toulongeon, and all the Burgandian nobles to tr, 
to reheve Crevant. At the fame time, ſhe deſired the earl of 
Saliſbury 10 join her generals, in order to ruſe the fer 
Salifbury was very ſenfible how neceffary it was to comply 
with the ducheſs's requeſt, and therefore leaving part of his 
troops before Montaigu, the garriſon whercof was reduced 
to twenty men, repaired to Auxerre, and joined the Burgun- 
dians. Next day, they marched together to Crevant. They 
had in all but fix thouſand men *, however, they were ſome 
of the beſt foldiers in Europe. The befiegers, hearing of 
their march, raiſed the fiege in order to meet them, and 
poſted themſelves at ſome diſtance from Crevant, upon a hill, 
where it was very difficult to force them. 


- 


The refolution of 
the French general ſurpriſed the Engliſh and Burgundians, 
who ſeeing no poſſibility of attacking them in that poſt, al- 
tered their rout, and as if they had ſome other deſign, pai- 
ſed the Yonne at Cologn le Vimeux, with intent to repajs i 
at ſome other place, and proceed to Crevant. The French 
finding that their ſtation on the hill was become uſeleſs, de- 
icended, and poſted themſelves by the river fide, in order to 
defend the paſſage. The two armies remained above three 
hours facing one another, with the river between them. At! 
length, a body of Engliſh gaining a certain bridge, with— 
ſtood the efforts of the French army with uncommon reſolu— 
tion, and gave the reſt of the troops time to come to their 
ſupport. This action, which was one of the boldeft, was 
pertormed with that bravery, order, and conduct, that it was 
not poſſible for the French to beat them from the bridge. /\3 
ſoon as all the Engliſh and Burgundians were over, they 9 
vigorouſly attacked their enemies, that they put them t9 
flight. The marſhal de Severac was blamed for retiriug 
too ſoon, and leaving Stuart engaged with his Scotch troops. 
There were lain on the ſpot above five hundred, moſt oi 
them Scots. As many were made priſoners, among whom 
were Stuart and Xaintrailles, with forty officers of note. 


Hall ſays, there were, of Engliſhmen and Burgundians, about fitt-e! 
thouſand men. And among them, the lords Willoughby, Poynings, Mo- 
lyns, fir Thomas Rampſton, fir John Paſthely, Thomas Fleming, fir Jon 
and fir Reginald Grey, &c. fol. 8 5. | 

2 Several lords, eighteen hundred knights and eſquires, befides common 
ſoldiers ; and three thouſand Scots. Of the Englith, were ſlain, fir Jo 
Grey, fir William Halle, fir Gilbert Halſel, and Richard ap Madocbe., 
Hall, ibid, | | : | 
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The loſs füftained by the French on that occaſion rendering 
them uncapable to keep the field before a victorious army 
the carl of Saliſbury returned to the blockade of Montaigu. 
A few days after his arrival, the place capitulated, and the 
fortifications were demolithed. Then, being. apprehenſive 
of no oppofiti -— the French, he divided his army with 
the earl of Suffolk, who took Mäcon, whilſt the earl of Sa- 
liſbury entered the Iſle of France, and took Coucy and lome 
other caſtles. 


In the mean time the regent had laid ſiege to Crotoy, a 


town in Picardy, fituated on the Somme, over-againlt St. 


Valery. Ralph Boteler had the management of che ſiege, 
which employed him till October. At laſt, James d'Har- 
court, governor of the town, agreed to ſurrende r it the 1ſt 
of March next, if not relieved by that time. 
capitulation was very common in thoſe days. On the day 
fixed for the relief or ſurrender of the place, the beſiegers 
drew up under the walls, expecting their enemies. This 
was called Tenir Journce. If no army appeared that day to 
give them battle, the place was ſurrendered according to the 
capitulation, Though the governor of Crotoy had given 
ample time to prepare for its relief, Charles was not in con— 


dition to temp it, and the town was ſurrendered to the 


duke of Bedford. 

The battle of Crevant was the more prejudicial to 
Charles's affairs, as he loft many officers of diſtinction, ſome 
whereof were ſlain, and the reſt priſoners in the hands of the 
Engliſh or Burgundians. Among the priſoners, Xaintrailles 
was the perſon tor whom the king was. molt concerned, 
knowing him to be one of the braveſt ofticers in the king- 


dom, and moſt capable of doing him ſervice. Though he 


had not much money, he ſent him however wherewithal to 


pay his ranſom.  Xaintrailles very thanktully received the 


{zvour, and to give the king ſenfible marks of his gratitude, 
preſently after his releaſe, found means to ſurpriſe Ham and 
Guiſe. At the ſame time, la Hire or Vignoles did the like 
by Com; peigne. 

The loſs of theſe places gave the regent no {mall uneaſi— 


neſs, as it obliged him to keep his forces near Paris, in ſpite. 
of the projects he had formed. As he could not execute his 


defigns till the French were expelled the northern provinces, 
he ordered the three towns taken by ſurpriſe to be be ſieged 
all at once. If the particulars of all the ſieges during the 
war were to be related, it would be very tedious, neither would 
it affect but few readers. It is better to keep to the general 
affairs, and recite all the es and events of the fieges. 

The regent's defi ſign being, as I ſaid, to retake theſe three 
places, the car! of Ligny inveſted Ham, and the marſhal de 

PIſle-Adam made an 3 upon Compeigne. But I'Ifle- 
Adam falling into an anivbuih laid for him by la Hire, loſt 
three hundred of his men. Nevertheleſs, he obliged his 
enemy to keep within the walls. After Ligny had taken 
Ham, he inveſted Guiſe. Kaintrailles, who commanded in 
that p place, perceiving that with his few troops he ſhould 
make but a faint reſiſtance, went away in queſt of relief. 
But inftead of ſucceeding in his deſign, he fell himſelf into 
tne hands of the Burgundlans „ and Guile ſurrendered imme— 
diately. After that, 1 igny joined l'Iſle-Adam before Com- 
peigne, and la Hire was forced to capitulate. So, all rhe 
advantage Charles gained by taking the three places, was 
making the regent loſe time, which however was no ſmall 
matte er, conſidering the fituation of his affairs. 

After the duke of Bretagne had taken part with the Eng- 
liſh, Charles ſaw nothingin France able to ſupport him, and 
therefore reſolved to apply to foreign princes for affiſtance. 
He could hope for aid only from Philip Maria Viſconti, 
duke of Milan, and the Scots. Philip was uncle to the duke 
of Orleans, and conſequently a friend of the houle of Valois. 
His affairs being then in a good ſituation, he ſent king 
Charles a thouſand men at arms, and five hundred lances, 


at the time when the loſs of the battle of Crevant had PE: | 


him deſpair of keeping the field. Theſe troops being arrived 
on the borders of France, Grolèe, governor of Lyonnois, and 
Culant, lately made admiral, went to receive them. As they 
were entering Baujolois, the governor of la Fuſhere ſent 
the generals word, that he was in negotiation with Toulon- 
geon, marihal of Burgundy, to ſurrender the town, and as 
the marſhal knew nothing of their march, it would be eaſy 
to ſurpriſe him when he came to take poſſeſſion. The ſtra- 
tagem was executed with ſuch ſecrecy, that Toulongeon en- 
tering la Fuſſiere with ſeven hundred men, was made priſoner 
with all his followers. The duke his maſter exchanged him 
afterwards for Stuart taken at Crevant. 


» Six thouſand men, Tall, fol. 87. 
© Three hundred, - favs Hall, ibid. 
T With ür John Bayer, John Auford, lieutenant of Falaiſe, John Clit- 
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This little advantage was not capable of comforting king 
Charles tor all his lotles. But ſhortly after he had a treth 
occaſion of Joy in the news, that a body of Engliſh Pele 
were def eated in the Maine with great los. John de la Pol 
brother of the earl of Suffolk, knowing the French had 1 
army in the field, departed from Normandy with a body * 
troops drawn out of feveral garrifons, and throwing himſelt 
into Anjou, burnt the ſuburbs ot Angers. After that, he 
retired with. a booty of twelve thouſand head of cattle, taken 
in his incurſion. Whilſt he was ci 1ployed in the c2 cpedir: on, 
the earl of Aumarle, governor of Anjou, aſlembled ſome 
troops to ſtop his progreſs. he young duke of Alenſon, 
Loheac, Coulonge, the baſtard of Alenſon, and ſeverab others, 
joining him with what troops they could draw together , 
he overtook tne Engliſh at Gravelte in Maine. Pole © perceiv- 
ing it was impoſlible to drive away his booty. without fi; ght- 
ing, drew up his troops S, an 1d intrenching him ſelf with his car- 
11. oy 4 in the front, received the 2 rench with great reſolution. 

But whilſt his NIN Were cu AC voUully liohting, 2 (dle tacks 
ment of the enemy 8 them in the rear, it was not 
poſſible for them to defend themſelves on t. vo ſides. After a 
very obſtinate reſiſtance, they were at length defcated with 
the loſs. of fourteen hundred men e, and all their booty. 
Pole himſelf was taken priſoner d. Charles's flatterers would 
bave made him believe, he was revenged for the affair of Cre- 
vant. But there was a wide difference between theſe two 
actions, with Leere to the. conſequence. 
Gravelle did not affect the affairs of the Engliſh, whereas that 
of Crevaur nad almoſt ruined Charles. 

This ſuecels however ſerved to raiſe his hopes, cſpecially 
when it was ſeconded with the news of the arrival of five thou- 
ſand men, brought from Scotland by the carl of Buchan. 
This lord had returned into his own country, to take care of 
the intereſts of his new maſter, to whom he was entirely de- 
voted. The great men of Scotland were very ACh. inclined 
the ſame way. The new regent being a prince of no great 
genius and credit, it was not difficult for the ear} his brother 
to do king Charles ſervice. By his care and ſolicitations he 
procured an aid of five thouſand men, e e by Archi- 
bald, earl of Douglats, his father-in-law e. Douglafs was a 
lord of great repuic in his on country, on account of his 
quality, riches, and alhances, but still more cenfider: ble for 
bis merit and experience in mi At Rochel, Yo 
landed his troops, Which could never more „ arrive 
Charles pleaſed, as nay be gd: to {ce theſe ſuppl CS, 
loaded the principal Scotch ofticers with honours, carclies, 
and tavours. He had already conferred on the eart of Buchan, 
the higheſt military poſt, to Which he could make no ad- 
dition. Douglaſs was created dube of 1 fee e Stuart was 
made baron d' Aubigni, and afterwards earl of Evreux, with 
licence to quarter his arms with thote of France. To give 
the Scots a farther mark of his eſteem and confidence, Charles 


i itary 1ftairs 


choſe out of them a company of guards, which in proceſs of 


time was increaſed to. a regiment. In ſhort, he forgot nothing 
that could help to gain the aflection of the s Scots, in order to. 
engage them to ſend him greater ſupplies, or make a power- 
ful diverſion in England. 


Thus the affairs of Charles began to flouriſh, by the ſuc- 


cours of the Scots and the duke of Milan, which enabled him 
to withſtand his enemies. His joy at the arrival of theſe troops, 
was preceded by the latisfaction of having a ſon born on the 


4th of July the fame year. He gave the young prince the 


name of Lewis with the title of dauphin. 

Beſides theſe ſucceſſes, which gave new life to king 
Charles, an event was preparing in his favour, that was no 
leſs proper to reſtore his affairs: I mean the earl of Riche- 
mont's change, which drew after it that of the duke of Bre— 
tagne. Ricl hard having conſunimated his marriage at Dijon, 
where the duke of Burgundy came with the dauphineſs, his 
ſiſter, went and paid a viſit to the duke of Bedford at Paris, 
During his ſtay, he often intimated to theduke, that he was ex- 
tremely defirons of commanding the Engliſh army, to which 
he offered to join a confiderable] body of the duke his brother's 
troops. But the regent did not think proper, to ſet at the 
head of his army a young foreign prince, w EY had never com- 
manded in chief, nor even 1 ſince the battle of Azin- 
court. The earl of Richemont, who was extremely haughty and 
ſelf-conceited, could not brook the refuſal. He confidered 
it as a great affront, and from that time reſolved to be 
revenged. We mall ſee hereafter how he executed his re— 
ſolution. 

Shortly after Charles and the duke of Burgundy made a 
truce for Lyonnis and Burgundy, The truce was abſolutely 


ton, Henry Mortimer, and nen 5 Perions. Hall, ibid. 
* Buchanan calls him his ſon-in-law, J. 10. 
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neceſſary for theſe two provinces, as well as for the duke of 
Savoy, by whoſe means it was procured. His ſubjects and 
the inhabitants of Burgundy and Lyonnis not being able to 
live without trading together, the war was very detrimental 
to theſe two provinces. | 

Whilſt France was the ſeat of war, England enjoyed a 
profound tranquility, by the good order eſtabliſhed in the 
government. In the month of May, Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of March, was made governor of Ireland, with a very 
extenſive authority. Policy required that, during the king's 
minority, that prince ſhould be removed from the kingdom, 
on account of his right to the crown. Not that he had given 
occaſion by his conduct for any ſuſpicion : but it was not 
impoſſible, that even without his conſent, he might prove 
the cauſe of commotions, which the wiſdom of the council 
was willing to prevent. He did not depart till F ebruary or 
March, the next year. | 

The parliament, which met on the 2oth of October, 
granted the king a ſubſidy * for the ſupport ot the war in 
France, where king Charles ſtill Kept his ground, notwith- 
ſtanding the great diſproportion between his and his rival's 
forces 5, 

I have obſerved, that the Scots were extremely careſſed by 
king Charles, and that the nation began to follow maxims 
entirely different from what they had done during the duke 
of Albany's regency. The duke of Gloceſter and the coun- 
cil of England, perceiving the alteration, which might prove 
very prejudicial to the king's affairs, thought it neceffary to 
countermine king Charles's defigns, by means of the king of 
Scotland, priſoner in England, ever fince 1408. To that 
end, they reſolved to ſet him at liberty, upon ſuch terms as 
ſhould attach him to the intereſts of England. This was in- 
deed the only way to ſtop the career of the Scotch nobles, 
who were almoſt all inclined to an open rupture with the 
Engliſh. Whilſt the council was thinking how to proceed 
without a too plain diſcovery of their deſign, an accident 
in Scotland faved them the trouble of making the firſt ad- 
vances. | 

Murdac Stuart, regent of Scotland, ſince the death of 
the duke of Albany, his father, had three ſons, all very ill- 
tempered, and who created him a great deal of trouble, be- 
cauſe he was neither able nor ſteady enough to keep them 
within the bounds of their duty. 'The youngeſt aſking one 
day for a certain hawk, and being denied, rung the bird's 
neck, though he knew it to be greatly valued by his father. 
This action convincing the regent, how difficult it would be 
for him to govern the nation committed to his care, ſince his 
own children had fo little regard for him, he affembled the 
ſtates, and propoſed a negotiation with England concerning 
their king's liberty. A motion fo agreeable to the wiſhes 
both of nobles and people, was received with joy and ap- 
plauſe. And, not to afford him time to repent, embaffadors 
were immediately named, and impowered to negotiate the 
affair. As the council of England ſtood affected, theſe em- 
baſſadors met with a very civil reception, and commiſhoners ® 
were preſently appointed to treat with them. The commul- 
ſioners' inſtructions were, that they ſhould conſent to king 
James's hberty, upon the following terms : that the captive 
prince ſhould pay the king the ſum of forty, or at leaſt of 
thirty-ſix thouſand marks, for his expences in England during 
his captivity : that a truce ſhould be made, during which 
neither of the two kings ſhould aſſiſt the other's enemies. 
Moreover, they were ordered to intimate to the Scotch em- 
baſſadors, that it would be very proper to marry their king 
to a princeſs of the royal family of England. But the coun- 
ci! wiſhed, that if poſſible the propolal ſhould come from 
the Scots. N 

The firſt conference was held at Vork in the beginning of 
September, and on the 1oth of the ſame month the plenipo- 


Of twelve pence in the pound of all merchandiſe exported or imported, 
and thiee ſhillings of every ton of wine, for three years ; that is, the ſame 
duties on the ſtaple ware, and tunnage and poundage, as before. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 568.—In this parliament it was enacted, that becauſe money was 
daily carried out of England to ſeveral parts of France, no gold nor filver 
ſhould for the future be carried out of the realm, unleſs for the charges of 
the war, and the payment of the king's ſoldiers, upon pain of forteiting the 
ſum of money ſo carried out; and the informer to have the fourth part. 
See Statute book, —It was alſo enacted, that if any perſon, committed to 
priſon, for high or petty treaſon, ſhall break priſon, and eſcape, it ſhall be 
deemed petty treaton, and his goods ſhall be - forfeited to the lord of the 
mor where they ate found, Upon this ſtatute, tir John Mortimer was 
accuſed, for attempting to break out of the Tower, and hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn. Stow's Ann. p. 364, 365. Cotton's Abridg. 
8 

And about this time a reinforcement of ten thouſand men was raiſed in 
England, and ſent over to France to the duke of Bedford. Hall, fol. 87. 


b Thomas, biſhop of Durham, Philip, biſhop of Worceſter, Henry Percy, 


earl of Northumberland, Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmorland, Richard Ne- 
vil, warden of the Eaſt marches, fir Ralph Cromewell, and fir Thomas 


Chaworth, John Wodeham, archdeacon of the Eaſt riding, aud Robert 
Waterton, 


Rymes's Fœd. tom. X, p. 294. 
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tentiaries agreed, that James ſhould have his liberty, ang re. 
turn into his kingdom. That he ſhould pay, at ſeveral times 
the ſum of forty thouſand marks, and give hoſtages for fe. 
curity of payment. In the ſecond conference, held at Lon. 
don, on the 4th of December, every thing relating to the 
payment of the money, and the quality of the hoſtages, ug 
ſettled. Then it was agreed, that the king of Scotland 
ſhould marry Joanna, ſiſter of the duke of Somerſet, and 
niece of the duke of Exeter and biſhop of Wincheſter, On 
account of the marriage which was ſolemnized in the begin. 
ning of February next year, Henry, or the council in his 
name, abated ten thouſand of the forty thouſand marks . 
king of Scotland was to pay k. 

[1424] Matters being thus ſettled, the embaſſadors of bon 
nations figned* a ſeven years truce, to commence May the 
iſt, 1424; during which, each of the two kings was oblio,.) 
to hinder his ſubjects from doing any damage to the other. 
So, by the treaty, James bound himſelf indirectly, to real 
his troops out of France, before May the 1ſt. Nevertheles; 
whether he neglected to ſend orders for their return, or, Fe 
is molt likely, his generals found ſome pretence to evade 
them, the troops, as will be ſeen preſently, were {till ther, 
in Auguſt, All theſe negotiations being thus ended, James 
was conducted to the borders, and ſet at liberty in the be 
ginning of March. | e 

An Engliſh hiſtorian affirms, that before James quirteq 


England, he ſwore fealty, and did homage to young Henry, 


. 
* 
il 


in Windſor caſtle, for the whole kingdom of Scotland. 1; 
were to be wiſhed, that in advancing a fact of ſuch impor. 


tance, and ſo very improbable, the hiſtorian who relates the 
very words of the oath and homage ®, had diſcovered th, 
fountain from whence it was drawn. It cannot be denied, 
that ſince John Baliol, all the kings of Scotland had con— 
ſtantly refuſed the homage. For we muſt not reckon among 
the kings Edward Baliol, who, to aſcend the throne of Seq: 
land, had made himſelf flave. of Edward III. But not to 
take things ſo high, it will ſuffice to remark, that Robert III. 
father of James, plainly refuſed to do homage to Henry IV. 
and that fince, there had been no treaty of peace between 
the two nations, but truces only, which had ſettled nothing, 
upon that point. So James was upon the ſame terms with 
the king his father. If therefore he did homage to Henry VI. 
it muſt have been by virtue of a new agreement. And vet, 
it does not appear in the inſtructions of the Engliſh commi!. 


ſioners, that they had any orders upon that ſubject. The 


conventions of the plenipotentiarics, appointed to treat con- 
cerning the liberty of king James, make no mention of the 
homage, though they are very large upon things of much le; 
importance. Neither has the treaty of truce any thing like 
it. In ſhort, in above thirty ſeveral acts extant in Rymer's 
collection, concerning the affairs negotiated in the years 1423 
and 1424, between the Engliſh and the Scots, there is not one 
ſyllable alluding to any ſuch thing. Upon all theſe accounts, 
it is to be preſumed, that what is advanced br this hiſtorian, 
and by ſeveral others after him, concerning the pretended 
homage at Windſor, is the pure effect of their prejudice, 
They verily believed, as many do ſtill, that the homage was 
due from the king of Scotland, and accordingly they ima- 
gined, the captive king would not be ſuffered to depart, with- 
out being obliged to pay it. But, beſides the reaſons which 
the king of Scotland had to refuſe the homage, the filence of 
the records in the Collection of Public Acts, ſeems to me 
a Clear demonſtration. The reader may look back to what 
has been ſaid upon the ſubject, in the reign of Edward I. 
where the rights of the Engliſh and Scots were ſufficiently 
explained. | 
Whilſt the king of Scotland's liberty was negotiating in 
England, the war was continued in France, with various 
ſucceſs. In the beginning of the year, the French took, by 


John Beaufort, ſon of John, marquis of Dorſet, ſon of John of Gaunt, 
by Catherine Swinford, was not created duke of Somerſet, and earl ot 
Kendale, till the 21ſt of Henry VI. Dugdale. See not u, p. 497. Jo- 
anna 1s called in Rymer's Feed. ſiſter of the earl of Somerſet. tom X. p. 
EER | 

* He engaged to pay forty thouſand pounds in all; viz. ten thouſand 
marks within fix months after his return into Scotland,, and ten thouſand 
marks every year afterwards, till the whole was paid. And he delivered 
twenty-cight hoſtages, and the towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen, as a ſecurity... Rymer's Fœd. tom, X. p. 307, 322, 320, 327» 


3330 
March 28. Ibid. p. 332. 


m + 1 Jamis Stuart, kyng of Scottes, ſhal be true and faithfull unto you, 
lorde Henry, by the grace of God, kyng of Englande and Fraunce, the noble 
and ſuperiour lorde of the kyngdome of Scotlande, and unto you I make 
my ſidelitie for the ſame kyngdome of Scotlande, whiche I holde and claim® 
to holde of you; and I ſhall beare you my faizhe and fidelitie of lite and 
lymme, and worldly honor againſt al men; and faithfully I ſhall know 
ledge, and ſhall to do you ſervice due of the kyngdome of Scotlande atore- 
laid, 10 God help me and theſe holy evangeliſtes.“ Hollingſh. p. 387. 
Hall fol. 86, Stow's Ann. p. 364. ; 

P. Dania] 
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ſcalade, Beaumont upon Oyſe, a ſmall town in the iſle of 
France, fix leagues from Pontoiſe. | 

On the other hand, Perrinet Graflet, a Burgundian adven— 
turer, ſurpriſed La Charité, a place of great importance, 
which might open the Engliſh a paſſage over the Loire, and 
enable them to carry their arms beyond that river. 

The taking of places by ſurpriſe was then ſo frequent, that 
jt is ſtrange, the daily inſtances ſhould not render the gover- 
nors more vigilant. The duke of Bedford was extremely 
concerned to ſee, that as he promoted the execution of his 
projects, by taking the enemy's towns about Paris, others 
were ſurpriſed, which retarded his deſigns. His ſcheme was, 
as I obſerved, to clear the northern provinces, and yet he 
could not accompliſh it. There was no end of it, and there- 
fore it was neceflary, in order to purſue his project, to 
take Beaumont trom the French. For that purpoſe, he 
opened the campaign in March, with an army of ten thou- 
ſand men. After he had recovered that place, he made him- 


ſelf maſter likewiſe in the 1fle of France, of ſeveral caſtles, 


by which the Pariſians were very much incommoded. 

Whilſt he was employed in theſe flight expeditions, news 
was brought, that Giraut, a captain of king Charles's party, 
had ſurpriſed Ivry, on the frontiers of Normandy. He 
poſted immediately into thoſe parts, and not to give the 
French time to provide for its defence, laid ſiege to the town, 
the beginning of July. Giraut, perceiving he could not 
long defend it in his preſent condition, capitulated to ſur— 
render on the 15h of Auguſt, if not relieved by that time. 
King Charles being ſoon informed of the capitulation, re— 
ſolved to relieve Ivry at any rate, and to employ in that ſer— 
vice the Italian and Scotch troops lately arrived. To theſe, 
he joined about eleven thouſand men, drawn out of ſeveral 
provinces and garriſons, foreſecing, that without a great ſu- 
periority of forces, it would be very difficult to ſucceed in 
his defign. All theſe troops together, made an army of 
twenty thouſand men®, which was formed in Maine. Charles 
had never had one fo numerous. It was the earl of Buchan's 
place, as conſtable of France, to command in chief. But 
he was pleaſed to reſign that honour to the earl of Douglals, 
his father-in-law, to whom the king ſent for that purpoſe a 
patent conſtituting him his lieutenant-general of the whole 
kingdom, otherwiſe, the conſtable could not have been under 
his command. | 
All the French nobles of Charles's party repaired to the 
army, 1n order to partake of the glory, which was expected 
from this expedition. The French beginning to march, 
patſed on the 12th of Auguſt, by the walls of Verneuil, a 
town in Perch, poſlefled by the Engliſh. The next day, they 
came in fight of the Engliſh army, which was advantageouſly 
entrenched before Ivry. Douglaſs had no ſooner viewed the 
enemy's camp, but he judged it impoſhble to be attacked. 
So, altering his defign on a ſudden, he immediately returned, 
and reſolved to lay ſiege to Verneuil. He reckoned, he 
ſhould have time ſo to fortify his camp, as to expect the Eng- 
liſh with advantage; or, in cafe they would not venture to 
attack him, the taking of Verneuil would make the king 
ample amends for the loſs of Ivry. Upon his appearing be- 
tore Verneuil, the garriſon prepoſterouſly imagined, he was 
come from defeating the Engliſh before Ivry, taking it for 
granted, that with ſo great a ſuperiority, he would never 


French took care not to deſtroy ?, they ſurrendered upon 
the firſt ſummons, and Douglaſs garriſoned the place with 
French. 


Upon news of the march of the French, the carl of Saliſ— 


arms, and two thouſand archers, who arrived at the camp 
on the 14th. So the engliſh army was about fitteen thouſand 
trong. | | 

On the 15th of Auguſt, Ivry opened her gates to the be- 
legers, purſuant to the capitulation, and next day, the re- 
gent marched to Verneuil, where the French ſtill remained. 
When he came within a league of their camp, he ſent a he- 
raid to offer them battle. At the ſame time he bid him tell 
Douglaſs, he was come to take a bit with him; to which 
the other replied, he ſhould find the cloth laid. Naturally, 
t was the duke of Bedford's buſineſs to advance, ſince he was 
in queſt of his enemies: But knowing the impetuous humour 
of the French, he did not queſtion, that being ſuperiour in num- 


n Pp. Daniel ſays, it conſi ſted of about fourteen thouſand men, half of 
hom were Scots. Tom. VI. p. 14. According to Hall, there were in it 
liteen thouſand French and Bretons, and five thouſand Scots, which is more 
Probable, and more agreeable to Rapin's account, fol. 88, 


* The French told the garriſon, that they had diſcomfited and flain all the 
Englith army, and the regent, with a ſmall number, had ſaved himſelf by 
ac briftnels of his horſe, Whereupon the inhabitants of Verneuil giving 


return thus without action. In that belief, which the 


bury haſtened to join the regent, with a thouſand men at 
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ber they would come and attack him, and therefore reſolved 
to expect them. For that purpoſe, he choſe an advantageous 
poſt for his camp, and for the field of battle, a ground 
flanked by a hill, on which he placed two thouſand archers. 
Fe ordered his foremoſt ranks to take ſuch piles, as the late 
King his brother had ſo ſucceſsfully uſed in the battle of 
Azincourt, for the better reſiſting the efforts of the French 
horſe, among whom were all the nobles: In that poſture he 
waited the enemies reſolutions, hoping they would be ſo im- 
prudent as to attack him, and he was not deceived in his 
expectation, 

The earl of Douglas having viewed himſelf the Engliſh 
camp, called a council of war. He repreſented that the 
duke of Bedford, inſtead of advancing, defigned to fight 
with advantage, on a ground choſen by himſelf, and- there- 
tore, 1t was by no means proper to attack him in that place. 
That the danger the king's affairs would be in, was of ſo 
great a conſequence, that he thought a battle was not to be 
hazarded. That, however, if it was judged neceſſary to 
hight, the beſt way would be to chuſe an advantageous poſt, 
and there expect the enemy, in order not to engage, til] at- 
ter ſuch precautions were taken, as would in ſome meaſure 
warrant tucceſs. This advice coming from a foreigner, was 
thought too cautious by ſome of the council. Amidſt the 


debates, a party was formed againſt the general, headed by 


Aymeri, viſcount of Narbonne. That lord repretented, that 
if, with ſuch a ſuperiority, a battle was avoided, the repu— 
tation of the king's arms would be irreparably loſt. That by 
ſuch cowardice the troops would be fo terrified, that there 
would be no poſſibility to lead them againſt enemies, who 
were avoided, when they ought to have been attacked. That 
the king's affairs were not to be reſtored without ſome great 


action, and, as there could not be a fairer opportunity to 


vanquiſh the enemy, to neglect it would be to betray the 
intereſt of the king and kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe 


reaſons, the conſtable and oldeſt captains were of the gene— 


ral's opinion. But the contrary party were reſolved to carry 
their point. Narbonne, their head, going out of the coun- 
cil, ordered his banner to be diſplayed, and began to march 


towards the enemies. They who were of his mind did the 
lame, and were joined by all the volunteers of the army. 
Douglas was enraged at this ditobedience. But neither his 
nor the conſtable's authority, was capable of making them 
return, Had he been in his own country, he would have 
left theſe raſh men to periſh. But as he was in a foreign 
kingdom, he was afraid of being taxed with cowardice, or 
with having voluntarily ſuffered part of his troops to be loſt. 
Beſides, the number of the diſobedient continually increaſing, 
he ſaw himſelf forced, though with extreme indignation, to 
march with the reſt of his army. When they ſaw themſelves 
followed, they readily left the general the conduct of the 
army, congratulating one another upon having conquered his 
obſtinacy, Mean while, notwithſtanding the earl of Dou- 
glaſs's care, his troops, fearing victory would eſcape thein, 
were in ſuch diſorder and confuſion, that, when they came in 
ſight of the Engliſh, they were almoſt quite out of breath. 
However, they immediately attacked them, without regard- 
ing thoſe that adviſed them to reſt a little betore they en- 
gaged. The Italians, being expoſed to the arrows of the two 
thouſand archers on the hill, were the firſt that took to flight. 
The French and Scots behaved better, but had to deal with 
ſoldiers inured to war, who were not eafily frightened. In 
ſhort, the leaders ſeeing the attack unſucceſsful, and them- 
ſelves liable to everlaſting diſgrace, and ſome even juſtly tear- 
ing an exemplary puniſhment, choſe an honourable death be- 
fore a ſhameful retreat. The carl of Douglas, the carl of Bu- 


chan, Narbonne, Ventadour, Graville, Rambouillet being 
ſlain, and many others of the moſt confiderable wounded, 
there was ſcarce a general left to lead the ſoldiers to the 


charge. So the whole army was utterly routed and hotly 
purſued. Then it was that the greateſt flaughter was made, 
as it uſually happens on ſuch occaſions, The Italians return- 


ing upon a falſe information that their friends had the advan- 


tage, met the victorious Engliſh, who flew many more of 
them. Theſe foreign troops would have been all cut in 
pieces, had not the night cooled the ardour of the conque- 
rors. The French and Scots loſt above five:thouſand men ?, 
who lay dead on the field, beſides a great number of wounded 
and priſoners. Among the laſt were the marſhal de la Fayette 


(as Hall exprefſes it) too light credit to theſe French fables, opened their 
gates to them. Hall, fol. 88, | 

? By the report of Montjoy, French king at arms, and the Engliſh heralds 
then preſent, there were ſlain, of French and Scots, nine thouſand ſeven 
hundred, and of the Engliſh, two thouſand one hundred. Two hundred 
gentlemen, befides many common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. This bat- 
tle, which Rapin places on the 16th of Auguſt, is ſaid by Hall to have beets 
fought on the 27th of that month. Hall, fol. 90. | 0 
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and Gauodur, The young duke of Alenſon, who had be- 
haved moſt gallantly, was found among the dead, with ſome 
remains of lite, and by the extraordinary care of the regent, 
cured of his wounds. But, as it will be ſeen hereafter, the 
recovery of his liberty coſt him dear. The Engliſh loſt ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen hundred of their braveſt ſoldiers. The 17th 
of Auguſt, the day after the battle, the regent inveſted Ver- 
neuil, where Rambure commanded. This the governor 
could have long defended himſelf, had he been well ſtored 
with proviſions. But that want, and perhaps the conſterna- 
tion of the garriſon, obliged him to ſurrender the third day. 
There was tound in Vernueil, all the baggage of the French, 
Scotch, and Italian generals, with the money deſigned for 
the payment of the army. As they entered the town, the 
Engliſh met the corpſe of the viſcount of Narbonne, going to 
he buried, and becauſe he was one of the duke of Burgundy's 
murderers, they took his body and hung it on a gibbet. 
After the battle of Verneuil, the regent left the command 
of the army to the earl of Saliſbury, and poſted to Paris, 
where ſome mutineers had raiſed a ſedition, in a belief, that 
he could not fail of being defeated by the French. The com- 
motion was appeaſed by the death of ſome of the ring-leaders : 
however it convinced the regent, that he muſt not truſt to 
the affection of the Pariſians, unleſs it was in his power to 
keep them always in awe. | | 
The earl of Saliſbury finding himſelf able to make ſome 
conſiderable attempt, entered Maine 4, and beſieged Mans, 
the capital of the province, and one of the. ſtrongeſt cities in 
France. The governor made a long and brave defence, but 
at length deſpairing of relief, he capitulated. After the 
taking of Mans, the Engliſh general inveſted la Ferté Ber- 
nard, another place in the ſame province, which could hardly 
be taken by ſtorm, by reaſon of its ſituation. Whilſt part of 


his troops kept the place blocked up, he over-ran the reſt of 


the province, and took St. Suſanne * with ſome other places. 
He finiſhed this glorious campaign, and the conqueſt of 
Maine, with taking la Ferte Bernard*, after a four months 
blockade. 

The defeats of Crevant and Verneuil had thrown king 
Charles's troops and all his towns into great confternation. 
Had not winter been ſo near, probably, the Engliſh would 
have puſhed their conqueſts farther, But this delay, which 
the ſeaſon gave king Charles would have only retarded his 
ruin a few months, if a favourable and unexpected event had 
not given him ſome reſpite. 1 mean tae quarrel between the 
dukes of Gloceſter and Brabant, wherein the duke of Bur- 
gundy was allo engaged. It may be truly ſaid, that this af- 
fair cauſed the Ungliſn to loſe the fatal moment, which, 
probably was to determine the ruin of the houſe of Valois, 
and render them maſters of all France. This will plainly ap- 
pear in the ſequel. But it will be neceſſary firſt, to give a 
brief account of the rife of a quarrel, which proved ſo fatal 
to England. | | 

William of Bavaria, late earl of Hainault, had by Mar- 


garet, his counteſs, daughter of Philip le Hardy, duke of 


urgundy, an only daughter called Jaquelina, who had 


been married to John, ſecond ſon of Charles VI. John 


being dauphin, by the death of his elder brother Lewis, died 
at Compeigne in 1416, and Jaquelina remained a widow at 
her father's houſe. The earl her father, dying ſhortly after, 
ſhe became heireſs of his dominions, containing Hainault, 
Holland, Zealand, and Friefland. So noble an inheritance 
could not fail to attract the addrefles of many princes. But 
the counteſs, her mother, being deſirous to procure this rich 
match for a prince of her own family, caſt her eyes on John 
duke of Brabant, her nephew, and perſuaded her daughter 
to marry him. The marriage proved unfortunate, The 
new-married couple ſoon quarrelled, for reaſons foreign to 
our hiſtory ®, Their quarrel grew to that height, that Ja- 
quelina at laſt cauſed herſelf to be run away with by- ſome 
Engliſh knights, who carried her to London. I have ob- 
ſerved in the foregoing reign, that this voluntary rape was 
not unknown to king Henry V. Very probably that mo- 
narch had then thoughts of marrying Jaquelina to the duke 
of Gloceſter. 

Upon the princeſs's arrival in England, ſhe began to think 
of annullipg her marriage with the duke of Brabant. To 


1 At the hend of twelve thouſand men. He was attended by the lord 
Scales, fir John Montgomery, fir John Faſtolff, &c. Hall, fol. 91. 

Michael de la Pole, carl of Suffolk, was made governor of this town, 
and fir John Faſtolff his deputy. Ibid, 

5 Of which fir John Popham was made governor, Ibid. 

The regent gave it to Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, and his 
heirs. Hall, fol. 22, | 

The duke of Brabant was an infirm and weak prince: whereas Jaque- 
na had a courage and genius uncommon to her ſex. P'. Daniel Hiit, 
iranc, tom, VI. p. 18. 


that end, ſhe applied to the anti-pope Bendedict XII, why 
though depoſed by the council of Piſa, perſiſted in keepin 
his title and dignity. The pretended pope, overjoyed a8 
being addreffed to, nulled Jaquelina's marriage, with pg. 
miſhon to marry again. But whether Henry V. was afraid 
of diſobliging the duke of Burgundy, couſin-german of the 
duke of Brabant, or thought it too irregular to uſe the diſ. 
penſation of a pope, whom he himſelf did not acknowledo, 
he haſtened not to the concluſion of the projected marriage. 
. . 9 
Henry dying in the mean while, the duke of Gloceſter 
believed, he ought not to delay any longer ſo advantagcous 
a marriage. He eſpouſed Jaquelina, either in the very yer 
1422, or at leaſt in the beginning of 1423 *; for there is in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, a petition dated March 
1423, and preſented to him under the title of earl of Hai. 
nault x. However that may be, the duke had no ſooner 
conſummated his marriage, but he thought of means to take 
poſſeſſion of his ducheis's dominions, now in the hands gf 


the duke of Brabant. Mean while the duke of Burgungy - 


toreſceing Jaquelina's third marriage might create a war he. 
tween the two princes her huſbands, had a conferenec upon 
that ſubject with the duke of Bedford at Amiens, and after. 
wards another at Paris in December 1423. They agreed 


that the deciſion of the affair ſhould be left to the pope, as 


the proper judge of ſuch caſes. The duke of Brabant ay. 
proved of the expedient, becauſe he knew there was no ſy{- 
ficient reaſon to induce the court of Rome to annul the mar. 
riage. But the duke of Gloceſter rejected it, proteſting hon. 
ever, he was ready to conſent to a reaſonable agreement. 
Moan time, he made preparations to ſupport his pretenfions, 
whilſt the duke of Bedford, his brother, was triumphantly 
proſecuting the war in France. At laſt, in October 1424, 
he came to Calais with his ducheis, and brought with him 
five thouſand men. He ſtaid there till about the middle of 
November. 15 

Though the duke of Burgundy was entirely in the duke 
of Brabant's intereſt, his good underſtanding with the Eng- 
liſh was not altered. He {till hoped, the duke of Gloceſter 
would deſiſt from his pretenſions, and the rather as he ſy 
the duke of Bedford his brother, ufing his endeavours to 
perſuade him. The arrival of the Engliſh troops at Calais 
alarmed him not, being yet ignorant, they were deſigned 
againſt the duke of Brabant. Nay, very Itkely, they were 
ſent from England to ftrengthen the regent. And tbere— 


fore, whilſt the duke of Gloceſter ſtaid at Calais, Philip was 


at Paris, partaking of the diverſions and entertainments 
made by the regent, on account of his glorious campaign. 
At his return to Dijon, he celebrated his ſecond nuptials 
with Bona of Artois, widow of Philip carl of Nevers, his 
uncle. She was fiſter of the earl of Eu, priſoner in England, 
and half ſiſter of the carl of Clermont, eldeſt fon of the duke 
of Bourbon. | 

Whilſt the marriage was folemnizing at Dijon, the duke 
of Gloceſter departed from Calais, and, with Jaquelina his 
wife, marched towards Hainault. He paſted through part 
of the duke of Burgundy's dominions, without ſuffering his 
troops to commit any diforder, and came before Bouchain, 
which opened her gates to him. Shortly after, all the other 
towns of Hainaulr ſubmitted and ſwore fealty to him and the 
ducheſs. Whereupon, the duke of Burgundy ordered Ligny 
and I'Hle-Adam, to draw an army together with all poſfible 
ſpeed and join the earl of St. Pol, brother of the duke ol 
Brabant, who was making preparations at Bruitels tor tue 
aſſiſtance of the duke his brother. But before we proceed in 
this affair, it will be neceſſary. to cloſe the account of the 
occurrences of the year 1424, with what paſſed in England. 

Sir John Mortimer, uncle of Edmund earl of March, having 
been ſome time priſoner in the Tower, was charged with at- 
tempting to make his eſcape, in order to raiſe an inſurrection 
in Wales. It was pretended, his defign was to proclaim the 
earl of March his nephew, and upon his refuſal, to proclaim 
himſelf. Whether his crime was proved, or it was thought 
proper to make away with a perſon, who, in caſe he had 
eſcaped, might have done miſchief, he was condemned ans: 
executed ?, | 

The earl of March, his nephew, did not long ſurvive him. 
He died in Ireland, about the latter end of the year, without 


s Hall places it in the firſt year of Henry VI. and ſays it was not wy 
wondered at by the common people, but alto deteited by the nobility, 2 
abhorred by the clergy, tol. 84. 

* Holland, Zealand, &. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 279. 1 

KRapin, deceived by the likeneſs of names, calls fir John Mortimer, 0 
ther of the carl of March, The genealogy ſtands thus. Edmund Marg, 
mer, third earl of March, married Philippa, daughter ol Lionel duke D 
Clarence, third fon of Edward III. and by her had 1. Roger; 2. Bonn 
who married Glend6ur's daughter; 3. John, priſoner in the Power, Al 


put to death, 3 Hen. VI. The ſaid Roger dying ip Ireland, 22 Richaid If 
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any iſſue. By his death, the title of earl of March, and his 
right to the crown of England, from which he was excluded 
by the election of Henry IV. deſcended to Richard duke of 
Vork his nephew, ſon of Anne his ſiſter, and the carl of Cam- 
bridge, beheaded at Southampton in 1415. All the Engliſh 
hiſtorians-unanimouſly affirm, that this prince, then under 
age, bore not yet the title of duke of York, which according 
to them, was not conferred upon him till the parliament of 
Leiceſter in 1426. But we find in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, that he is ſtiled duke of York, in an act dated 
February 26, 1425, that is, thirteen months before the parlia- 
ment of Leiceſter, where he was only made knight 2. 
142 5. ] In the beginning of the year 1425, the affairs of king 
Charles were in a deplorable condition. The battles of Cre- 
cant and Verneuil had deprived him of his troops and beſt 
generals. He had neither money nor credit. His revenues 
being all mortgaged, he ſaw himſelf unable to bring an army 
into the field. The dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, the 
two moſt powerful vaffals of the crown, were in ſtrict union 
with the Engliſh. The king of Sicily, his brother-in-law, 
had juſt loſt Maine, and could hardly preſerve the reſt of his 
dominions. The king ot Scotland, antient ally of France, 
had made a truce with the Engliſh, which tied up his 
hands, and hindered him from ſending any ſuccours. Re- 
duced to this wretched ſtate, he faw himſelf as it were 
forced beyond the Loire, without hopes of keeping any 
longer his towns about Paris. To. this was added, the juſt 
apprehenſion of quickly feeing the enemies' armies in Berry, 
Languedoc, and Dauphine, The Englith called him only 
the carl of Ponthicu, or in derifion the king of Bourges. 
Certainly, if the duke of Gloceſter had ſhewn the ſame 
zeal for the king his nephew's intereſts, as he did for his own, 
and ſent the duke of Bedford the troops and money, he em- 
ployed againſt the duke of Brabant, it may be reaſonably 
preſumed, France would have been undone. Never would 
Charles have had it in his power to wreſt that conqueſt out 
of the hands of the Englith. This was the critical minute, 
which that nation ſhould not have neglected, They were 
near the end of a war, which had laſted ten years, and pro- 
hably was going to end according to their wiſh, in ſecuring 
the crown of France to the kings of England. The duke of 
Bedford faw it plainly. He never ceaſed to ſolicit his bro- 
ther to improve fo favourable a juncture, and defer the exe- 
cution of his defigns till a more convenient ſeaſon, when he 
might even employ all the forces of France and England. 
But his remonſtrances were not capable of diverting the am- 
bitious duke from an enterprize which promiſed him the poſ- 
ſeſſlon of four of the fineſt provinces of the Low Countries. 
He was a younger brother, and the ſucceſſion of the throne 
of England, ſuppoſing the king his nephew died without iſ- 
ſue, was to come to his brother before him. For that rea- 
fon, he thought he ſhould not neglect an opportunity, which 
would raiſe him above the rank of a ſubject, and was not 
likely to offer again. Bur at the ſame time he cauſed the 


duke his brother to loſe that of completing the conqueſt of 


France. The great number of garriſons requiſite in the 
kingdom, where was neither town nor caſtle but what was 
fortified, drained the Engliſh army. So, the regent, not re- 
ceiving any ſupplies, becauſe of the unhappy diverſion of 
Hainault, was no more able than king Charles, to bring an 
army into the field. This is the true reaſon why during the 
year 1425, the war was, as it were, diſcontinued in France, 
and no conſiderable conqueſt made on either fide, 

left the duke of Gloceſter maſter of Hainault, and the 
duke of Burgundy preparing to diſpotlels him. In Bur- 
gundy's orders to the generals for levying an army, he let 
forth, that having agreed with the duke of Bedford upon an 


expedient to end the quarrel, it was accepted by the duke of 


Brabant, but rejected by the duke of Gloceſter. The Eng- 
iſh prince hearing what the duke of Burgundy had advanced, 
ſent him a letter, dated from Mons, January the 12th, 
1424-5, taxing him with ſaying an untruth. 'The duke of 
burgundy, provoked at the affront, returned him a very abu- 
live anſwer. He told him he lied, and offered to make good 
his afſertion, in ſingle combat, and to take the duke of Bed- 
lord for judge®. The duke of Gloceſter accepted the chal- 
lenge, and appointed St. George's day for the combat. Se- 


left. 1. Edmund, ſent into Ireland by Henry IV . and kept priſoner in the 


caitle of Trim, till he died childleſs, in 3 Henry VI. 1424. 2. Roger, who 


died young. z. Anne, wife of Richard, of Coninſburg, earl of Cambridge, 
lecond ſon of Edmund de Langley, duke of York, fifth ton of Edward III. 
He wasbeheaded at Southampton, 1415, leaving aſon Richard, duke of York, 
and heir to his uncle Edmund Mortimer, earl of March; hence it is plain, 
ur John Mortimer, was not brother, as Rapin fays, but uncle to Edmund, 
ear! of March, that died this year, 1424, in Ireland, — The tranſaction men- 
tioned here by Rapin, happened this year, in February, during the parlia- 
Number XLIV. 
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veral other ſharp letters paſſed between them, but of no con- 
lequence to what I have farther to ſay. 

Whilſt theſe two princes were thus reviling each other, the 
earl of St. Pol, brother of the duke of Brabant, beſieged the 
little town of Braine in Hainault, defended by two hundred 
Engliſh. After a faint refiſtance, the garriſon capitulating, 
the Brabandters violated the articles, put the Engliſh to the 
{word, and ſet fire to the town b. 

Mean while, as the ſingle combat of the dukes of Burgundy 
and Gloceſter was of courſe to decide the principal quarrel 
between Gloceſter and Brabant, it was thought proper to 
make a truce, in expectation of the ſucceſs of the combat. 
Upon ſigning the truce, the duke of Gloceſter returned into 
England. He would have carried his ducheſs along with 
him, but the people of Mons were ſo urgent with him to 
leave her behind, that he could not deny their requeſt. He 
made the magiſtrates, however, ſolemnly ſwear to defend 
her, at the peril of their lives, againſt all perſons whatever ©. 

Whilſt the war of Hainault ſaſpended that of France, 
Charles took meaſures to improve that happy diverſion. © In 
a great council held to conſider the ſtate of his affairs, it 
was unammouſly agreed there was but one way to free 
him from his preſent circumſtances. And that was, to offer 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne a carte blanche, in or- 
der to win them from the Engliſh. The firſt had openly 
broke with the duke of Gloceſter: the other might be gained 


by the earl of Richemont, his brother, who had great influ- 


ence over him, and moreover was very angry with the duke 
of Bedford. This was a juncture which was not to be neg- 
lected. On the other hand, Bona of Artois, lately married 
to the duke of Burgundy, being French, and half ſiſter to 
the carl of Clermont, the king's zealous -adherent, it was 
likely the would readily endeavour to gain the duke her ſpouſe, 

The reſolution being then taken to try theſe two means, 
Charles ſent to the carl of Richemont private emiſlaries, who 
told him what a great eſteem the king had for him, inti- 
mating, that he had often ſaid, he ſhould deem himſelf in- 
vincible, if he could have him at the head of his army. 
This was attacking the prince in the moſt ſenfible part. As 
he had a high conceit of his own merit, it was no ſmall 
pleaſure to him, to tee king Charles offer him a poſt, ſcorn- 
tully refuſed him by the duke of Bedford. However, know- 
ing the perſons that talked to him thus were ſent only to 
ſound him, he contented himſelf with returning a civil an- 
iwer to their compliments, and artfully inſinuating, he had 
a great inclination to ſerve their maſter, | 


The firſt ſtep being taken, Charles ſent to him the queen 


dowager of Sicily, his mother-in-law, with Tannegui du 
Chätel, and unpowered them to offer him the conſtable's 
ſword. This poſt had been vacant ever ſince the death of 
the earl of Buchan, flain in the battle of Verneuil. The 
queen of Sicily and du Chiatel found the carl entirely diſ- 
poſed to the change. He was exaſperated againſt the duke 
of Bedford, and being extremely proud and vindictive, was 
pleaſed to think, he thould have an opportunity oi revenging; 
his contempt. So, without much ſolicitation, he accepted 
the king's offer with great demonſtrations of thankfulneſs, 
and promiſed to engage the duke his brother in his intereſts. 
However, he required two conditions, without which, he 
proteſted, he could not accept the honour defigned him by 
the king, or promiſe any thing with regard to the duke his 
brother. The firſt was, that Louvet and d'Avagour, the 
principal authors of the Pontievrian conſpiracy, thould be 
removed from court. The ſecond, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy thould conſent to the affair propoſed to him. His 
reaſon was, becauſe he had engaged himſelf by oath wich the 
duke of Burgundy, in the treaty of Amiens. He had not 
the ſame ſcruple with reſpect to the duke of Bedford, though 


he was no leſs engaged with him than with the duke of Bur- 


gundy. But paſſion frequently cauſes the fame thing to ap- 
pear with two different faces, according to the perſons with 
whom we are concerned. The queen and du Chatel readily 
aſſured him, the king would comply with his demands. 
Whereupon he came to Tours, where Charles took care to 
flatter his vanity with all. poſſible civilities and careſſes. But 
however, the carl ſtood firm to his previous demands, and 
told the king plainly, he could lift in his ſervice, only upon 


ment that was then fitting. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 568. Stow's Ann. p. 365. 

z This year, on fuly 16, Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
made high chancellor, Rymer's Feed, Tom. X. p. 340. 

2 He offered to take the emperor for judge, and if that would not do, then 
the duke of Bedford. Monſtrelet, fol. 20. 

b There was at this ſiege a body of French troops, commanded by Xain- 
trailles ; which the duke of Bedford took heinoufly ill. Monftrelet. P. Da- 
niel, tom. VI. p. 20. 

© He alſo left two thouſand Englifhmen with her. Hall, fol. 93. 
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the terms propoſed, The king gave him hopes of the firſt, 
without however fixing the time; and as to the ſecond, was 
pleaſed, that he ſhould talk with the duke of Burgundy, to 
obtain his conſent. He took likewiſe the opportunity to 


. ſend to the duke of Burgundy, the biſhops of Puy and Char- 


tres, with orders to ſound him, whether there was any way 
to diſengage him from the king of England. 

Though the duke of Burgundy was extremely incenſed 
againſt the duke of Gloceſter, he appeared not fo inclinable 
to an agreement, as Charles and his council expected. 
The murder of the duke his father being til} freſh in his 
mind he ſhewed at firſt great averſion to a reconciliation. 
Nevertheleſs, prefied by the king's envoys, who endeavoured 
to excuſe their maſter, by caſting the blame on his evil coun- 
ſellors, he replied, the king therefore ſhould diſmiſs thoſe per- 


nicious counſellors, and then it would be time to talk of an 


accommodation. This was a ſufficient intimation, that he 


was not inexorable, eſpecially as he readily conſented, that the 


earl of Richemont ſhould accept of the conſtable's ſword. 

Charles, it ſeems, had reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon 
his good fortune. It was in his own power to gain the duke 
of Bretagne, and moreover, he had hopes that the duke of 
Burgundy was not proof againſt a reaſonable ſatisfaction. 
However, the terms impoſed upon him threw him into great 
perplexity. To procure theſe advantages, he muſt part with 
his two principal miniſters, favourites and confidents, namely, 
Tannegui du Chätel, who flew the duke of Burgundy, and 
Louvet, prefident of Provence, whom the duke of Bretagne, 
conſidered as author of the Pontievrian conſpiracy. Du Cha- 
tel ſayed him part of his trouble to make ſuch a ſacrifice. 
He came and caſt himfelf at his feet, entreating him in reward 
of his ſervices, to give him leave to retire, fince, his preſence 
at court could not for the future but be detrimental to fo 
good a maſter. It was with extreme reluctance that the king 
granted his requeſt, It was a long time before he could come 
to a reſolution. Mean while, preſſed by the continual in- 
ſtances of a faithful ſervant, who deſired his leave only to 
give him a freſh proof of his zeal, he ſuffered him at length 
to retire, There are few favourites, who thus prefer their 
maſter's good to their own, Louvet, who was not ſo dif- 
intereſted, did not think himſelf obliged to follow that ex- 
ample. He would have kept himſelf in his poſt, at the ex- 
pence of all the advantages the king could expect trom an al- 
liance with the duke of Bretagne. 

Mean while, the earl of Richemont, not doubting in the 
leaſt, that the king would perform his promiſe in relation to 
Louvet, came to him at Tours, where he received the con- 
ſtable's ſword © the 7th of March, 1425. He had promiſed 
to detach the duke of Bretagne from England, but as he till 
faw Louvet and d'Avagour about the king, was not in haſte 
to perform his engagement. Charles was willing enough to 


make him a ſacrifice of the laſt. But Louvet had a ſurer 


footing at court. Beſides his being beloved by the king, one 


of his daughters, wife of the lord de Joyeuſe, ſhared Charles's 


heart with Agnes Sorrel, who began to appear at court as a 


favourite. So, to gain the duke of Bretagne, Charles ſaw 


himſelf forced to diſmiſs a beloved miniſter, and diſoblige a 
miſtreſs. This gave him no ſmall concern. On the other 
hand, Louvetuſed his utmoſt endeavours to ruin the conſtable 
in his maſter's favour, He repreſented to him, with what 
haughtineſs he had 1mpoſed terms on his ſovereign, as if he 
had been his equal, and cauſed it to be confidered as a fa- 


vour, that he was pleaſed to accept of the conſtable's ſword. 


In ſhort, he ſo managed the king, that Charles, who was 
very obſtinate, reſolved not to part with his miniſter, let what 
would be the conſequence. 

The conſtable, finding himſelf diſappointed, reſolved to 
ruin Louvet, in ſpite of the king himſelt. For that purpoſe, 
knowing that miniſter was not beloved by the great men at 
court, he ſo caballed with them, that a plot was formed to 
remove him from the king. When he was ſecure of the 
ſucceſs of his project, he withdrew from court without taking 


4 p. Daniel ſays, it was at Chinon. Tom. VI. p. 26. 

© And at the ſame time, viz. October 7, concluded a treaty with him, 
whereby he engaged to aſſiſt him in driving the Engliſh out of France, upon 
the following conditions: 1. That Charles ſhould be reconciled to the 
princes of the blood, particularly to the duke of Burgundy, 2. That he 
ſhould not protect the earl of Pontievre. 3. That the duke of Burgundy 
ſhould have the adminiſtration of the finances in the Languedoil, that 1s, the 
country between the Loire and Languedoc, Du Tillet, p. 349, 363. P. 
Daniel, tom. VI. p. 29. | | 

t Before his going over, a parliament was held at Weſtminſter, which 
met on April zo, and granted the king the ſubſidy of wools, namely, 


- forty-three ſhillungs and fourpence on every ſack, from ſtrangers ; and from 


denizens, thirty-three ſhillings and fourpence; as alſo three ſhillings of 
every tun of wine, and twelve pence in the pound of all ſorts of merchandize 
imported ar exported, Cotton's Abridg. p, 578, Stow's Ann. p, 366. 
Hall, fol. 92.— The young king rode in great triumph to this parliament 


leave, and ſent the king word, he would never return ſo lor 
as Louvet was there. Charles, little regarding his retreat 
ſtill perſiſted in the reſolution to keep his miniſter. But when 
he ſaw, that by degrees the great men retired to their go- 
vernments, on divers pretences ; that they refuſed to receive 
his orders, and that he had but two or three towns left 
which he could call his own, he found he muſt reſolve % 
part with Louvet, or his kingdom. He was even apprehen- 
five, that the conſtable would deliver the duke of Bretagne's 
places to the Engliſh. So, he was forced, though with ex. 
treme indignation, to diſmiſs his miniſter, who had ſtill 
credit enough to cauſe his creature de Giac to be received in 
his room. 

Upon this removal, the conſtable was willing to return to 
court, but Charles was ſo provoked with him, that he could 
not bear to ſee him. However, the ſtate of his affairs obliged 
him at length to admit him again. The conſtable, content 
with having accompliſhed his defigns, performed his promiſe. 
concerning the duke his brother, and brought him to Saumur 
where he did homage to the king ©. 

Whilſt the carl of Richemont was raiſing diſturbances in 
the court of king Charles, Henry enjoyed not greater tray. 
quility. I have obſerved, that the duke of Gloceſter and 
the biſhop of Wincheſter his uncle, were not friends, On 
which fide ſoever the fault lay, they loſt no opportunity of 
vexing each other. The Hainault expedition furniſhed the 
biſhop with one, which he knew how to improve. When 
that undertaking was propoſed in council, he ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed it, and manifeſtly ſhewed, how prejudicial it might be 
to the king's affairs. But though, on that occaſion, he was 
in the right, the duke of Gloceſter had intereſt enough tg 
have it approved. He departed with a mind imbittercd 
againſt his uncle, and with a reſolution to be revenged, the 
firſt opportunity. 

The hiſtorians inform us not how the government was 
ſettled, during the duke of Gloceſter's abſence, which laſted 


about a year f. Very likely, the biſhop of Wincheſter had the 


greateſt ſhare in it, and made uſe of that advantage to create 
his enemy many vexations. Some even ſay, all his pro— 
ccedings tended to deprive him of the protectorſhip, in order 
to obtain it for himſelf. | 

The duke being returned into England, about October, 
142 5, the quarrel was Kindled afreſh, with great animoſity 
on both ſides. One day as he intended to go to the Tower, 
fir Richard Woodeville, the governor, refuſed him admittance, 


by the biſhop of Wincheſter's advice. The protector, who 


was very high ſpirited, flew into a violent paſhon with the 
biſhop, and proceeded even to threats. In a word, the quar- 
rel was carried ſo far, that they both began to arm their 
friends, either to attack or defend. The duke of Coimbra, 
prince of Portugal, then in England 8, and the archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury, endeavoured in vain to reconcile them. An 
hiſtorian ſays, the biſhop of Wincheſter was forced to fly tor 
refuge to the Tower, and that eight or ten of his people were 


killed by the duke's. But this is unlikely, fince, in their 


mutual complaints, laid before the enſuing parhament, there 
is no mention of any ſuch thing. | 

The prelate having no warriors on his fide, did not find 
his account in deciding the quarrel by arms. The intrigues 
of the cabinet were more within his province. And therc- 
tore, to prevent the miſchief that might befal him, if things 
remained in their preſent ſtate, he wrote to the duke of Br- 
ford, defiring him to come into England. He told him in 
his letter, unleſs he made all poſſible hafte, the kingdom was 
in danger of being expoled to fatal commotions, by his bro- 
ther's violent temper. The duke of Bedford perceiving the 
importance of the quarrel, ſet out immediately, leaving 1! 
France, Richard de Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, to coi. 
mand in his room, and arrived in England, December th. 
twentieth. 

As ſoon as the duke ſet foot in the kingdom, he aſſumcd 
the title of protector, and was received as ſuch purſuant to tho. 


through the city of London upon a large courſer. Hall, ibid. —vevct«! 
perſons having made a trade of cartying from time to time a great gumb:: 
of ſheep and fleeces out of the realm into Flanders, and other countrics be- 
yond ſea, it was enacted in this parliament, that no perſon whatſoever 
ſhould be ſuffered to carry any ſheep out of England, upon pain of forfeiting 
the ſame, or the value thereof, to the king. See ſtatutes!—It being tearec, 
that ſome quarrel ſhould ariſe between the attendants of the duke of Glocelte! 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, during the ſeſſion of this parliament, ſtrict 
orders were given, that no perſon ſhould come to it with words, or other 
warlike weapons, This order was literally obſerved, yet the lords came 
with batts, or great clubs, from whence this parliament was called, the pul- 
liament of batts. Comp. Hitt, p. 352. 

s He was ſon of Philippa, def daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan. 
caſter. During his ſtay in England, he was made knight of the garts'- 
Hall, fol. 92. Rymer's Fœd, tom. X. p. 405. 1 


RAT ITI N HIS TOA 


act of parliament in 1422. We find in the Collection of the 
public Acts, not only that petitions were preſented to him 
as protector, but the parliament aſſigned him the falary of 
eight thouſand marks, annexed to that dignity, and which 
the duke of Gloceſter till then had enjoyed. | 
A few days after his arrival, the duke of Bedford ſpoke 
in the council of the treachery of the duke of Bretagne and 
the earl of Richemont, repreſenting the prejudice it brought 
to the king's affairs. Upon his remonſtrances, and by his 
advice, it was unanimouſly reſolved, to declare war againſt 
the duke of Bretagne ; which was accordingly done on the 
15th of January, by proclamation. Moreover, to find that 
prince employment in his own country, and hinder him from 
aſſiſting king Charles, a reſolution was taken to ſupport the 
Pontievrians his enemies, and try by their means, to raiſe 
4 civil war in Bretagne. To that end, ſafe-conducts were 
diſpatched to the two brothers of Pontievre: but however, 
nothing came of it. Probably, their intereſt was not great 
in that country. | 
This affair being ended, the duke of Bedford wholly ap- 
lied himſelf, to procure a fincere reconciliation between 
the duke his brother and the biſhop of Wincheſter. The 
way to ſucceed was to favour neither. Had he taken his 
brother's part, as the ties of blood ſeemed to require, he 
would not have been fit to perform the office of a mediator. 
Moreover, beſides the character of brother and nephew, he 
had another to maintain, in order to anſwer his duty, and 
the expectations of the public; I mean that of protector, 
chiefly concerned in the good of the ſtate, independently of 
the duties of nature. So, not to take upon himſelf alone ſo 
nice an affair, he aſſembled ſome of the prime nobility at 
St. Albans, in hopes of finding, with their aſſiſtance, ſome 
expedient, to content theſe two princes, But their animo- 
fity was ſo great, that it was not poſſible to ſucceed by that 
means. After many fruitleſs endeavours, the decifion of the 
affair was forced to be referred to a parliament ſummoned at 
Leiceſter for March h. When the parliament met, the duke 
of Gloceſter exhibited fix articles againſt the biſhop. 


I. He accuſed him of cauſing him to be denied entrance 
into the Tower, and thereby rendering the dignity of pro- 
tector contemptible. c 

II. That he would have removed the king from his palace 
at Eltham, to Windſor, with deſign to become maſter of his 
perſon. . . 

III. That not being ſatisfied, with cauſing him to be de- 
nied admittance in the Tower, he had placed armed men 
on London bridge, and in Southwark, on purpole to mur- 
der him. | 

IV. That he had concealed a villain in the late king's 
room, when prince of Wales, in order to murder him, 


V. That he had adviſed the ſame prince, to ſeize the 


crown, before the king his father's death, 


VI. That in his letter to the duke of Bedford, it evi- 


dently appeared, that his deſign was to raiſe a civil war in 
the Kingdom. 


The biſhop-gave a particular anſwer to theſe accuſations, 
by explaining ſuch of his actions as might have been ill con- 
ſtrued, or by denying the facts laid to his charge. 

The parliament appointing commiſſioners to examine the 
accuſations and anſwers, declared upon their report, that the 
charges were groundleſs, and acquitted the biſhop. Then 
they obliged the two princes to be reconciled. Whereupon 
however were no leſs enemies to each other. 

Mean while, as the times and circumſtances of affairs 
would not allow the duke of Gloceſter to be entirely facri- 
ficed to his enemy, the protector took care to procure him 
alſo ſome ſatisfa&tion. In the firſt place, he took the great 
jeal from the biſhop of Wincheſter, and gave it to the bi- 
ſhop of London. Moreover, as it was impoſfible for the 


b It met there the 18th day of February, and continued the ſubſidy of 
wools, and tonnage and poundage for two years. Cotton's Abridg, p. 582, 
589. | 
y To the firit article, the biſhop anſwered, that, after the duke of Glo- 
ceſter's going to Hainault, ſeditious and -odious bills (or papers) and lan- 
guage, being caſt and uſed in the city of London, founding of inſurrection 
and rebellion _agaiuit the king's peace, and deſtruction as well of the ſeveral 
eſtates of the land, as of ſtrangers, who thereupon in great numbers fled out 
of the land; it was thought adviſable to aſſign Richard Woodville, eſq. de- 
buty governor of the Toter, a certain number of defenſible perſons, for the 
more jure keeping of the faid Tower; and he was ftraightly charged by the 
council, that during the time of his ſaid charge, he ſhould not ſuffer any 
mau to be in the Tower ſtronger than himſelf, without eſpecial charge, or 
commandment of the king, by the advice of his council. 2. To the ſecond 
ne anſwered, that he never purpoſed to lay hands on the king, or remove 


him, without the advice of the council: for the doing of it would have been 


no advantage to him, but rather great peril and charge. 3» To the third he 
ſaid, that what armed men he employed, it was only in his own defence, for 


land, the conſtable Richemont 1 


they ſhook hands, and ſeemingly parted good friends, but 


1 
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two adverſaries to be together in the council, without preat 
prejudice to the king's affairs, he prevailed with the bithop 
to go with him into France, under colour of performing a 
vow. But to repair the injury his abſence might do him, he 
had leave to ſolicit a cardinal's cap, which was ſent him ſhortly 
after. 

This affair being thus happily ended, the protector re- 
ſtored John Mowbray, earl marſhal, to the title of duke of 
Norfolk, which his father Thomas was deprived of by Ri- 
chard II. At the ſame time k he made forty knights, amoyg 


whom was the young duke of York. Hence, doubtleſs, it is 
that this prince is ſaid to rece 


of duke of York, 
has been obſerved. 
Whilſt the duke of Bedford w 


though it is certain he bore it before, as 


as thus employed in Eng- 


] evied an army in Bretagne. 
He was extremely impatient to ſhew that he was not unwor- 


thy of his poſt. By his care and credit, the army amounted 
to twenty thouſand men. With theſe numerous forces, which 
the earl of Warwick was not in condition to withſtand. he 
entered Normandy, and took Pontorſon about the end of 
February. Then he laid ſiege to St. James de Beuvron, 
where the Engliſh had a ſtrong garriſon. The fiege proved 
more tedious and difficult than he expected. He had been 
promiſed a convoy of money, which came not. De Giac, 
who had the managment of the treaſury, was in no haſte to 
{end it, being glad to make him receive ſome mortification. 
He was afraid, if the conſtable gained reputation at that 


ſiege, he would grow more haughty and daring, and pretend 


to rule the court as he pleaſed. Mean while, the army di- 
miniſhed every day by deſertions. Theſe diſappointments 
exceedingly troubled the conſtable, in a dread that his repu- 
tation would be blaſted in his firſt notable enterprize. In 
ſhort, he received falſe intelligence that the Engliſh were 
allembling all their forces to raiſe the ſiege. His fear of a 
diſgrace made him reſolve to ſtorm the town, though the 
breach was not yet ſufficiently wide or prepared. Mean 
while, to ſecure himſelf againſt the dreaded relicf, he de- 
tached two thouſand men, with orders to poſt themſelves on 
the road to Avranche, and oppoſe the firſt efforts of the ene- 
mies, if they came during the aſſault. Then he cauſed the 
breach to be vigorouſly attacked. But the garriſon, which 
was very numerous, made ſo brave a reſiſtance, as gave the 
befiegers but ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. Whilſt both fides were 
fighting with equal ardour, the detachment hearing no news 
of the enemies, and imagining it diſhonourable to expect 
them in vain, while the reſt were engaged; haſtily re- 
turned to aſſiſt the aſſault. Their coming threw the befiegers 
into a panic. They fancied, the detachment being repulſed 
by the enemies, were flying for refuge to the camp, and in 
that belief relinquiſhed the aflault. The conftable did all 
he could to undeceive them, but the diforder was already fo 
great, that it was not poſſible to make them renew the fighr. 
Mean time, the befieged ſeeing the confuſion that prevailed 


in the camp, ſallied out and ſuddenly falling upon troops 


already tcrrified, eaſily put them to flight. The conſtable 
himſelf was forced to follow them and leave his baggage 
and artillery in the power of his enemies, extremely con- 
cerned to ſee all his projects confounded by this unfortunate 
accident. However, as he had not loſt many men, he found 


himſelf ſtill able, after drawing his army together, to march 


into Anjou, and take la Fleche and Galerand belonging to 
the Engliſh. 
The taking of theſe two places were not however capable 
of comforting him for his misfortune before St. James's. 
He openly accuſed de Giac of being the cauſe, and regard- 
leſs of the king's reſentment, reſolved to be revenged. The 
moment he returned to court after the campaign, which the 
deſertion of his troops obliged him to end ſooner than he 
would, he cauſed de Giac to be ſeized in his bed, and by a 
ſentence as violent as irregular and raſh, ordered him to be 
ſtrangled, and then thrown into the Loire. After that, he 


he was often warned, that my lord of Gloceſter intended him bodily harm, 
4. To the fourth he returns but an indifferent anſwer, ſaying only in gene- 
ral, that he was ever true to all thoſe that were his ſovereign lords, and never 
purpoſed treaſon nor untruth againſt any of them, eſpecially king Henry 
V. by whom he adds, he was ict in a place of ſuch great truſt as that of 
chancellor. 5. To the fifth he ſays, that it is a mere calumny. 6 As to 
the words in his letter, which were“ By my trothe if you tary, we ſhall 
ut this land in adventure, with a felde, ſuch a brother you have here.” 
He affirms, that he did not thereby mean, he would afſemble people againit 
the king's peace; but his meaning was, that there were like to be infur- 
rections in London, upon occaſion of ſome orders made by the mayor and 
aldermen, againſt the excefſive wages of maſons, carpenters and other work- 
men ; and the duke of Gloceſter did not uſe fo much diligence, as he ought 
to have done, in ſuppreſſing thoſe troubles. Therefore the duke of Bedford's 
coming was the more neceſſary, See a full account of this whole matter uz 
Hall's Chron. fol. 94.—99. 
* On May 4. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 357. - 
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boldly declared, he would ſerve in the ſame manner, any 
perſon whatever that ſhould endeavour to ingroſs the king 5 
favour. The Camus of Beaulicu not- being terrified with 
theſe threats, and accepting de Giac's place, which was offered 
9 - » 

him, was by the conſtable's means aſſaſſinated in the king's 
palace, and even in his fight. His pride could not bear any 
perſon at court that was not his creature. By the way, 
this monſtrous arrogance ill agrees with the exceſſive com- 
mendations beſtowed on that prince. | 
Charles was ſo provoked at theſe haughty proceedings, that 
he would not ſee the conſtable : nay, he could not hear him 
mentioned without horror. But his diſpleaſure was httle re- 
carded by a man, who had for him both the nobles and peo- 
ple. In the king's extremity, every one thought he did him 
a favour to ſerve him. Upon the leaſt diſcontent, he was 
threatened to be left for the Engliſh, who received with open 
arms thoſe that ſubmitted to their king. Beſides, the earl 
of Warwick had now inveſted Montargis about a month, and 
the king had no other way to relieve that place, but by the 
help of the Bretons. 50, notwithſtanding the conſtable's 
outrageous affronts, he gave leave, at the inſtance of la Tri- 
mouille, that this proud prince ſhould pay. his reſpects to 
him. But his affairs were not more advanced by it. 

Whilſt the duke of Bedford was in England, the earl of 
Warwick, who commanded in France, did all that lay in 
his power to keep the affairs of the Engliſh in a good ſtate. 
He found himſelt at firſt too weak to oppoſe the conſtable's 
entrance into Normandy, but upon news that the Bretons 
had diſbanded themſelves, becauſe there was no money to 
pay them, he thought himſelf able to make ſome attempt. 
With a body of five thouſand men he entered Maine, and 
retook ſeveral caſtles, which the Bretons had ſeized. The 
ſurpriſing of places was then ſo frequent, that ſometimes 
the ſame town changed maſter twice or thrice in a year. But 
there would be no end, if the circumſtances of every parti— 
cular action were related. The earl of Warwick, ſeeing 
the conſtable's defeat before St. James's, the deſertion of his 
troops, and the broils in Charles's court, had long difabled 
the French from having an army 1n the field, formed a de- 
tign to become maſter of Montargis. That place was ne- 
ceflary for the execution of the regent's project, to carry the 
war beyond the Loire. Indeed, the Engliſh general could 
not expect, with his few troops to take Montargis by a fiege 
in form; but was in hopes, the place being cloſely blocked 
up would be forced to ſurrender, before it could be relieved. 
The river Loire parting into three branches near the town, 
there was a neceſſity to ſeparate the troops into three different 
quarters, the principal of which the earl of Warwick com- 
manded. The fecond was intruſted with the earl of Suffolk, 
and the third with John de la Pole, his brother. Theſe 
quarters were joined by bridges of communication, and in 
that poſture the Engliſh patiently waited, till hunger ſhould 
conſtrain the beſieged to capitulate. : 

The blockade had now laſted three months, and king 
Charles had taken no care about relieving the place. At 
length, the beſieged acquainting him that they could no 
longer reſiſt without aſſiſtance, he caſt his eyes on the con- 
ſtable for that undertaking. But Richemont, who had now 
no army, refuſed the commiſhon, being unwilling, with new 
levied troops, to expoſe himſelf to a diſgrace like that of St. 
James's. Upon his refuſal, the management of the expedition 
was committed to the baſtard of Orleans l, who was returned 
from Avignon, where he had retired with Louvet his father- 
in-law. The young Lord, then but twenty-two years of age, 
had already made eight campaigns, and on ſeveral occaſions 
given ſignal proofs of his conduct and courage. He muſt 


* 


needs have been young to take ſuch an enterprize upon him 


with only ſixteen hundred men, againſt the carl of War- 
wick m, whoſe reputation was equal to that of the greateſt 
generals. 

The beſieged having notice that ſuccours were preparing, 
let go their ſluices to favour them. The Loire was ſo ſwollen 
thereby that the bridges of communication between the 
Engliſh quarters were over-flowed. The baſtard of Orleans 
arriving in the mean time, thought, as there could not be a 
more favourable opportunity, he ought immediately to attack 
the enemies, before the waters were fallen He gave half his 
troops to Ja Hire, to attack Pole's quarter, and with the 
other half fell upon the earl of Suffolk. It was a ſtrange 
fort of battle, the ſoldiers on both fides ſtanding up to their 
middle in water. At laſt, after a long reſiſtance, the two 
quarters attacked were forced, with the loſs of fifteen hun- 
dred men on the fide of the Engliſh ; many of which were 


_ drowned in endeavouring to pals into the other quarter, by 


' He was fon of Lewis of France, duke of Orleans, aſſaſſinated by order 
of the duke of Burgundy, as is related aboye, See P. Daniel, tom. VI. 
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St. George's day, was deferred by conſent. 


in no better condition. 
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reaſon the bridges were under water. Warwick finding it 
impoſſible to aſſiſt his men, choſe to retreat in good order. 
This action acquired the baſtard of Orleans great reputa— 
tion, being from that time conſidered as a perſon that would 
one day become a famous general. 

Since the end of the laſt year, the dukes of Burgundy and 
Gloceſter had been preparing for their ſingle combat, which 
probably as it was not fought at the time appointed, namely, 
Though theſe 
two princes ſeemed to have nothing more to manage, and the 
deciſion of the affairs of Hainault was likely to depend on the 
ſucceſs of their combat, the duke of Burgundy did not think 
himſelf obliged to confound his perſonal quarrel with the 
duke of Brabant's affairs, or to negle& the advantages pro. 
cured him by the truce, to put that prince in — 
his wife's dominions. He no ſooner ſaw the duke of Gloceſter 
out of Hainault, but he began by ſecret emiſſaries, to cabal 
among the chief men of the country for the delivery of Ja- 
quelina, who continued at Mons. The counteſs her mother, 
ever a friend to the houſe of Burgundy, came into the plot, 
though ſhe took care to conceal it from her daughter. 
When matters were ripe, the towns of Hainault ſuddenly de- 
clared for the duke of Brabant, and the earl of St. Pol, his 
brother, appeared before Mons with an army. Then the 
magiſtrates of the city pretending a fright, and intimating, 
they could not alone bear the brunt of the war, entered Tre 
to treaty with him. As every thing had been private}; 
ſettled, they promiſed to deliver Jaquelina to the duke cf 
Burgundy, till the pope would decide the difference in 
quettion. All this was tranſacted unknown to Jaquelina, 
who heard nothing of the matter till it was too late to help ir. 


She wrote to the duke of Gloceſter, complaining of being 


baſely betrayed, but her complaints were in vain. On th, 
izth of June 1426, the was forced to go from Mons, 
under the conduct of the prince of Orange, who guarded her 
as far as Ghent, where the was to refide. After that all 
Hainault unanimouſly received the duke of Brabant for ſo- 
vereign. | 

Jaquelina was enraged to ſec herſelf a priſoner. But per- 
ceiving, reſiſtance would but render her condition more 
grievous, ſhe feigned to be pleaſed that her affair was loft to 
the pope's determination. This diſſimulation procured her ; 
mild and honourable treatment, which ſhe knew how to im 
prove. In September, the found means to eſape in man's 
clothes, and retire into Holland. She was well received by 
ſome of her ſubjects, whilſt others choſe rather to adhere to 
the duke of Burgundy, knowing how difficult it would be 
to ſupport her againſt ſo potent an enemy. The duke, vexcd 
that his prey had eſcaped him, carried the war into Holland, 
to hinder her from fortifying herſelf in that country. This 
war, which is foreign to our hiſtory, laſted the year 1427, 
and part of 1428. I ſhall hereafter relate the ſucceſs, and in 
the mean time muſt return to what paſſed in France. 

The carl of Warwick's loſs before Montargis, and the ne- 
ceſſity of garriſoning ſo many towns, prevented his keepiny 
the field. Beſides, the duke of Bedford had ordered him 
to ſpare his troops againſt an important expedition, which it 
was not yet proper to diſcover. All the while, Charles wes 
The advantage lately gained by his 
troops had not augmented his forces. Thus both fides were 
forced to remain unactive, or at leaſt to content themſclecs 
with attempts to ſurpriſe ſome places. 

In the beginning of this year the carl of Foix, who ha 
at length taken part with king Charles, ſent him a body ot 
troops, under the command of count d'Orval, of the houte 
of Albret. The general approaching Mans, where the carl 
of Suffolk was with a few ſoldiers, held intelligence with 
ſome of the burghers, who promiſed to deliver the city. Ac- 
cordingly, he was admitted, and the earl of Suffolk forced to 
retire into the caſtle, where he had but three days proviſions. 
In that extremity he ſent to Talbot, who was at Alenſon, deſir- 
ing him to endeavour to relieve him. Talbot loſt not a moment. 
By the next night he was with ſome troops at the foot of the 
caſtle towards the country, and entered at a poſtern gate, 
whilſt d'Orval thought himſelf fafe in the city, not imagin- 


ing the beſieged could be fo ſoon relieved. At break of day 


Suffolk and Talbot fallied out of the caſtle, and taking the 
French unprepared, drove them before them quite out of the 
city. Thus the place was almoſt as ſoon recovered as loſt, 
by the extraordinary diligence of Talbot, one of the braveſt 
and moſt experienced leaders of the age. 

After this expedition, the two generals marched to Laval, 
a little town in Maine, and carried it with eaſe. Then join- 
ing the earl of Warwick, who was marching to thoſe parts, 


n Who had three thouſand men with him P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 34 
Hall fays fix thouſand, fol. 102, 5 = 
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REAEPLINTE HIS TORE . . , 


they beſieged Pontorſon, taken by the conſtable Richemont 
Jaſt year. As the ſiege was very long, I ſhall leave the gene- 
rals there, in order to relate what paſſed elſewhere. 

The duke of Bedford was arrived from England the be- 
ginning of this year", according to the Engliſh writers, or 
jome months ſooner, it we beheve the French, with a rein- 
forcement that rendered him formidable. The biſhop of 
Wincheſter came with him, who had received at Calais a 
cardinal's cap, given with great ceremony. It appears in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, that he was generally {tiled 
the cardinal of England, doubtleſs, becauſe he was of the 
royal family. And yet the Engliſh authors feem to have been 
ignorant of this circumſtance, fince they call him only the 
cardinal of Wincheſter. I ſhall give him the ſame title for 
the future, in conformity to other hiſtorians, who mention 
him only by that name. Shortly after, the biſhop was made 
the pope's legate in England, and thereby had opportunity 
to increaſe his riches and credit, to the great prejudice of the 
duke of Gloceſter his enemy. | 

The -fiege of Pontorſon ſtill continued, without king 
Charles's being able to relieve that town. He had then 
much more important affairs upon his hands, and which 
more nearly concerned him. The conſtable Richemont was 
retired to Vannes in Bretagne, extremely diſpleaſed at the 
king's coldneſs. Since his receiving the conftable's ſword, he 
had done nothing to anſwer the great expectation he had 


formed of his valour and abilities. On the contrary, inſtead | 


of advancing the king's affairs, he had rendered the royal au- 
thority ſo contemptible by his pride and violent proceedings, 
that Charles was, as I may ſay, leſs a king than before. The 
princes and great men at court, atter his example, took upon 


them to give law to their ſovereign. Since the death of 


Beaulieu, la 'Trimouille was the ſole favourite, and had ſuch 
an aſcendant over the king, that nothing was done but by his 
direction. The conſtable thought at firſt to have been a 
great gainer by the change, becauſe the new favourite had 
always profeſſed a friendſhip for him, but was quickly con- 
vinced of the contrary. His behaviour to the former mini— 
ſters making this apprehenfive of the ſame treatment, he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to in flame the king's averſion for him. 
The whole court quickly perceived it with extzeme concern. 
The great men could expect no preterment, unleſs the king's 
affairs were in a good fituation, and were perſuaded, the con- 
ſtable alone was capable of reſtoring them. For this and ſe- 
veral other reaſons, la Trimouille grew. very odious. The 
hatred was carried ſo far, that at laſt a confederacy was 
formed againſt him, of which the carls of Clermont, and de 
la Marche his couſin, were the heads. They began with an 
attempt upon his life, after Richemont's example. Havin 
notice that the King was gone to Loches, and had left la Tri- 
mouille at Bourges, they aſſembled ſome troops, and marched 
thither to ſeize the favourite, but they found he was already 
gone after the king. However, not to loſe their labour en- 
tirely, they reſolved to carry away la Borde and de Prie, two 
of his creatures, who were retired into the great tower. De 
Prie was killed in detending himſelf, but la Borde held out 
till the king himſelf came to reſcue him. This affair turned 
to a civil war, which, after laſting ſome months, was at 
length ended by the duke of Alenſon's mediation. This 
young prince, who was taken priſoner at the battle of Ver- 
neuil, was lately releaſed by the duke of Burgundy's interceſ- 
ton, who, though an enemy of king Charles, fought all oc- 
cations to gain the friendſhip of the French princes. But it 
coſt the duke of Alenſon two hundred thouſand crowns, a 
very conſiderable ſum at all times, but efpecially at the time 
we are ſpeaking of. To procure the money, he was forced 
to part with his jewels, and fell to the duke of Bretagne the 
town of Fougeres at a very low rate. In return for his late 
lervice to the king, Charles made him a preſent of fourſcore 
thouſand crowns, though he himſelf was in great want. 
Mean while, la Trimouille ſtill kept his poſt at court. 
Whilſt Charles was employed in quelling his domeſtic ene— 
mies, the duke of Bedford was intent upon executing a de- 
tien, formed before he left England; and that was, to re- 
duce the duke of Bretagne to the obedience of king Henry. 
Ever ſince June he had cauſed Pontorſon to be beſieged e, 
1 ſtrong town on the borders of Bretagne, which might have 
been a great obſtacle to his entrance into that dukedom, had 


He departed from England about February 2, and landed at Calais, 


ebruary 5. Stow's Ann. fol. 368. ER 
During the fiege, the lord Scales, with fir John Harpeley, fir William 
vIcreton, and three thouſand men at arms, went to get a recruit of provi- 
zons and ammunition ; bat in their return towards Pontorſon, they were en- 
countered by a body of fix thouſand of the enemies, whom they bravely en- 
gaged, and defeated ; above eleven hundred of the French being flain and 
taten. Hall, fol. 101. 


˖ ? The lord Roos, and fir John Talbot, were made governors of this 
Mn. Ibid, 
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it continued in the hands of the French. The fiege, which 
had been very long, being ended v, the duke of Bedford re- 
paired to the army, with a reinforcement, which increaſed it 
to twenty thouſand men. With this powerful body, to 
which he knew his enemics had nothing like it to oppole, 
he prepared to enter Bretagnc, threatening the country with 
utter deſtruction. Whether the duke of Bretagne was ſur— 
prited, or was glad to have an excuſe to abandon king 
Charles, whom he had joined only out of condeſcenfion .to 
the conſtable his brother, he wiſely prevented the im- 
pending danger. He was very ſenfible, Charles was not able 
to protect him. Beſides, he was diſpleaſed with him on the 
conſtable's account. For theſe reaſons, he ſent embaſladors 
to the duke of Bedford, to ſue for peace upon what terms he 


. pleaſed, 


Though it was in the regent's power to be revenge of the 
duke of Bretagne, he thought it his duty to prefer the inte- 
reſts of the king his nephew to his own fatisfa&tion. Indeed 
it was much more advantageous for the king, to make of the 
duke of Bretagne a willing friend, by treating him civilly, 
than a private enemy, by uſing him rigorouſly. So, he re— 
quired nothing more of him, than to ſwear to the peace of 
Troye, and cauſe all* rhe ſtares to do the fame, purſuant to 
his engagements with Henry V4, and to promiſe. with an 
oath to do homage to young. Henry when required. This 
moderation made great impreſſion on the duke of Bretagne, 
who, ever after proved a friend to the Engliſh, even in the 
decline of their affairs. On the other hand, though the regent 
perceived, he could expect no great aſſiſtance from the duke 
of Bretagne, by reaſon of the influence the conſtable his bro- 
ther had over him, yet he thought the gaining that prince 


from Charles's party was no ſmall advantage to the Engliſh. 


I left the duke of Burgundy at war with Jaquelina in Hol- 


land, under the ſpecious pretence of ſupporting the honour 
and intereſt of the duke of Brabant his coutin, though, as the 
ſequel will ſhew, in reality, it was only for his own private views, 
The war, as may be imagined, did not turn much to Jaque- 
lina's advantage. There was too great a diſproportion between 
the two parties. The duke of Gloceſter was not able of himſelf 
to give his ducheſs the aſſiſtance ſhe wanted. To that end, he 
muſt have employed the public revenues of England, or pro- 
cured an extraordinary ſubſidy of the parliament. But that 
was not cafily to be obtained, at a time, when the war in 
France was expenſive to the nation. However, in the par- 
liament held this year, the duke had intereſt enough to pro- 
cure a ſmall aid. It appears in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that the parliament petitioned the king, to aſſign the 


duke of Glocefter the ſum of five thouſand marks out of the 
ſubſidy granted him, to enable him to athft his ducheſs. To 


that ſum, the king advanced five thouſand marks upon the 
ſalary annexed to the protectorſhip. With this aid the duke 
ſent a reinforcement of ſome Engliſh troops, under the com- 
mand of Salvatier”, But theſe troops being defeated by the 


duke of Burgundy, preſently after their landing, Jaquelina | 


found herſelf reduced to a very ſad condition. In ſhort, by 
the duke of Bedford's interceſſion the obtained a truce, durin 

which the duke of Gloceſter was brought to conſent, that his 
affair with the duke of Brabant ſhould be decided by the pope. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the duke of Bedford had now an- 
nulled the ſingle combat, between the dukes of Burgundy 


and Gloceſter. Some time after, the pope publiſhed his ſen- 


tence, annulling Jaquelina's marriage with the duke of Glo- 


ceſter, and confirming her firſt marriage with the duke of 
zrabants, who ſurvived but a few months the determination, 


and was ſucceeded by the carl of St. Pol his brother. By 


the death of the duke her huſband, Jaquelina ought to have 
had peaceable poſſeſſion of her dominions. But the duke of 


Burgundy diſcovered on this occation, that the duke of Bra- 
bant's intereſt was not the motive of his proceedings. He fo 
ordered it that Jaquelina's ſubjects refuſed to receive her, and 
made himfelf mediator between them. The lion in the fable 
was literally practiſed in this agreement. The duke obliged 
Jaquelina to commit to him the government of her domi- 
nions, appoint him her heir, and promiſe never to marry 
again b. | | | 
All the hiſtorians generally fix theſe occurrences to the year 
1427. And yet it appears, in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
that the affair. was not ended May the 18th, 1428. At leaſt 


4 The duke of Bretagne embraced and ſwore to theſe conditions, on the 


$th of September. Du Tillet, p. 363. 


So the commander of thole troops is called by Monftrelet ; viz. le ſeig- 
neur de Salvaticr. Vol. II. fol. 27. b. But Stow ſays it was the lord Fitz- 
walter, p. 367. This reinforcement confiſted of about five hundred mea. 
Monſtrelet, ibid. Hall, fol. 93. 

5 He alſo decreed, that if the duke of Brabant died, it ſhould not be laws 
ful for the duke of Gloceſter to marry her. Meuſtrelet, fol. 31. Hall, 
fol. 93. | 

T Without his conſent, Monſtrelet, fol. 36. 
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the duke of Goceſter and Jaquelina had not yet ſubmitted to 
the pope's ſentence; for there, Henry VI. ſpeaking of that 
princeſs, calls her Jaquette, ducheſs of Gloceſter and Hol- 
land, his well beloved aunt. Probably, the duke of Bra- 
bant's death had put them in hopes, that their marriage 
might be confirmed, or a diſpenſation obtained to marry again. 
It was alſo on that account doubtleſs, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy exacted from Jaquelina the forementioned conditions, 
in order to deprive the duke of Gloceſter, of all hopes of ever 
ſetting foot again in the low-countries. Be this as it will, 
the duke of Gloceſter, preſſed by his brother and the coun- 
cil, who ſaw how prejudicial to the King's affairs his obſti- 
nacy was, deſiſted from his pretenſions. He relinquiſhed 
Jaquelina, and ſhortly after married Eleanor Cobham , whom 
he had long kept as his miſtreſs. Thus ended the quarrel, 
which had proved fo fatal to England W. | 
Though the Engliſh were no longer concerned in Jaque- 
lina's affairs, it will not however be improper briefly to re- 
late the ſucceſs, and withal ſhew the growth of the houſe 
of Burgundy's greatneſs. This princeſs, notwithſtanding her 
involuntary engagement, married afterwards Borſel, a Zea- 
lander, which obliged the duke of Burgundy to make war 
upon them. Borſel being made priſoner, Jaquelina was 
forced, in order to free him, to agree, that her children, by 
her late marriage, ſhould. be incapable of inheriting her do- 
minions, and to deliver all her towns to the duke of Bur- 
gundy. She lived ten years, and after her death, the duke 


of Burgundy was acknowledged for carl of Hainault, Hol- 


Jand, Zealand, and lord of Friſeland. Before Jaquelina's 
death, he had taken poſſeſſion of the earldoms of Zutphen 
and Namur, of which he had purchaſed the reverſion after 
the deccaſe of the earl of Namur, which happened in 1428. 
In 1430, he inherited the duchies of Brabant, Lothier, Lim- 
| bourg, and the marquifate of Anvers, by the death of Philip 
duke of Brabant his couſin, who left no iſſue. All theſe do- 
minions joined to Flanders, Artois, the two Burgundies, 
and the towns on Somme, held of the King of England, put 
him upon a level with the crowned heads, Let us return 
now to the war in France, 
#1428] The Engliſh had till a great ſuperiority over king 
Charles. Though the diſpute about Hainault had diſordered 
their affairs, they were however in ſo flouriſhing a condition, 
as ſeemed to promiſe certain ſucceſs. The duke of Bre- 
tagne no longer gave them any uneaſinels. The ear] of 
Richemont, his brother, was at variance with king Charles, 
without any probability of a reconciliation. The duke of 
Burgundy, freed from the Holland war, could for the fu- 
ture powerfully aſſiſt his allies. In fine, beſides their num- 
. berlels garriſons in the kingdom, the regent had on foot a 
body of twenty thouſand men, and moreover expected a 
- ſtrong reinforcement with the earl] of Saliſbury from England. 
On the other hand, king Charles was without allies and 
without reſource. It is true, in order to obtain ſuccours 
trom Scotland, he was negotiating a marriage between the 
dauphin his ſon, and Margaret daughter of king James, 
though they were yet both in their infancy. But this was a 
_ diſtant proſpect. Beſides, the king of Scotland had no way 
ſhewn an inclination to break the truce with the Engliſh. So, 
Charles ſecing no appearance of ſupporting himſelf, ſeemed 
to have entirely given over all care of preventing the deſigns 
of his enemies. He lived in ſurprizing indolence, without 
loofing any of his uſual diverſions. | 

The conſideration of the ſtate of the affairs of the two na- 
tions, made the duke of Bedford conclude, the war would 
ſoon end, and two or three campaigns infallibly drive Charles 
out of the kingdom. He reſolved therefore to exert his ut- 
moſt, during ſo favourable an opportunity. But as he had 
many troops, it was neceſſary firſt to provide for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. For that purpoſe, he held an aſſembly of the chief 


men at Paris, to whom he propoſed a revocation of all the 


grants made to the church tor forty years paſt. But he met 
with ſo ſtrong oppoſition from the clergy, that, not to alie- 
nate the affection of ſo powerful a body, he was obliged to 
deſiſt, and to uſe other means for the maintenance of his 
army. 


* Daughter to Reginald, lord Cobham, of Sterborough. Dugdale's Ba- 
ron. vol. II. p. 199. | | 

In the mean while a parliament being ſummoned in England, met at 
Weſtminſter, October 13, which granted the king tunnage and poundage 
for two years; and of every pariſh within the realm fix ſhillings and eight 
pence for every twenty nobles in value; and fix ſhillings and eight pence of 
every perſon that held immediately by a knight's fee, or according to the 
rate, Cotton's Abridg. p. 587, 588. In this parliament it was enacted, 
that knights of the ſhire, ho, in caſe of an undue election, were by the 
12th of Henry IV. to loſe their wages ; and ſherifts, who making a falſe re- 
turn, were by the ſame ſtatutes, to pay a hundred pounds; ſhould be ad- 
« mitted to have anſwer, and traverſe to inqueſts and othicers before any juſtices 
of aſſize, Statute Book. 12 
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Before he began the execution of his projects, he loſt the 
aſſiſtance of the brave earl of Warwick, who returned into 
England, being appointed governor to the king. He was 
deſigned for that place, immediately after the death of the 
duke of Exeter in 1426. But as he was neceſſary in France 
his patent was not drawn up till the 1ſt of June this year, 
Probably it was thought proper to ſtay till the ear] of Saliſ. 
bury, who was to lead a ſtrong reinforcement to the duke of 
Bedford, was ready to depart. 

The earl of Saliſbury arrived in France in July, with fiy+ 
thouſand men x raiſed at his own charge, purſuant to an 
agreement with the council Y, Upon his arrival at Paris, the 
regent gave him the command of an army of fixteen thou. 
ſand men. This was more than ſufficient to be maſter of the 
field, king Charles not being able to ſet on foot any ſuch 
body of troops: The fegent's defign was, to drive Charles 
beyond the Laure, knowing that when once that prince wi; 
at a diſtance, all his towns on this fide the river, would 
ſurrender of courſe for want of ſuccours. To that end, it was 
neceſſary to take from him the places, which preſerved the 
communication with the northern provinces, in order to de. 
prive him of all hopes of returning. 

It was with this view that the earl of Saliſbury, aſſiſted hy 
the earl of Suffolk, Talbot, Faſtolff, and ſeveral other fi. 


mous leaders, marched towards the Loire, the beginning of 


Auguſt, Orleans was the moſt important place in thoſe part, 
It belonged to the duke of Orleans, who was priſoner in Env. 
land, ever ſince the battle of Azincourt. The pretended trea:+, 
as I obſerved between Henry V. and the duke of Orleans con. 
cerning the neutrality of that city, is a mere chimera, l. 
was invented to render the ſiege of Orleans odious, and make 
it believed, that heaven interpoſed in favour of France, t9 
puniſh the pretended perfidiouſneſs of the Engliſh. Be this 
as it will, the earl of Saliſbury holding a great council cf 
war, it was reſolved to beſiege Orleans. It appears in th: 
Collection of the Public Acts, that the reſolution was tak 
without the duke of Bedford's knowledge and contrary to his 
opinion. To ſucceed in the undertaking, the neighbouring 


places which might annoy the beſiegers, were firſt to be be. 


cured, Accordingly the months of Auguſt and September 
were ſpent in that work. During that ſpace, the Engliſh 
took Jenville, Mehun, Baugence, Gergeau, Glery, Sully, and 
ſome other ſmall towns, and at laſt appeared before Orleans 
the 12th of October. 

The French eaſily perceived, by all the Engliſh gcncral'; 
proceedings, that he intended to beſiege Orleans. So, whilil 
he was ellewhere employed, they had ſent thither both men 
and ammunition ?. Gaucour, a creature of the duke of Or- 
leans, commanded there, though he was till a priſoner of 
the Engliſh, and releaſed only upon his parole, in order to 
provide his ranſom. He had even been recalled ever ſince 
June. The baſtard of Orleans, d' Orval, la Hire, Xain- 
trailles, Thouars, Bouſſac, Chabannes, la Fayette, Graville, 
and ſeveral other officers of note, had thrown themſelves 
into the city, to acquire reputation in the ſervice of their ſo- 
vereign. | 

The Engliſh army not being ſufficiently numerous to in- 
veſt the city on all ſides, the befiegers received ſuccours in 
the beginning of the ſiege. But the earl of Saliſbury, who 
conſidered this enterprize as a decifive action for the king his 
maſter, and his own reputation, omitted nothing to deprive 
the beſieged of that advantage. He run up round the city 
ſixty torts or redoubts, called then Baſtilles. 
ſoever that work might be, nothing could divert him trom 
it, fince the ſucceſs of the fiege entirely depended upon i 
In yain would he have puſhed his attacks, if the cnemics 
could cominually introduce freſh ſupplies. Beſides, the ſea- 
{on now far advanced, ſuggeſted to him, that he would bc 


forced to paſs the winter in the camp, and during that time, 


be expoſed to many inſults. | 
Among the ſixty forts, there were fix much ſtronger than 
the reſt, upon the fix principal avenues of the city. The 


French could before with eaſe introduce convoys into the 
place, and had made frequent uſe of that advantage. But 


after theſe forts were built, it was with extreme difficult) 


He raiſed about ſix thouſand ; whereof he ſent over three thouſand in 
eh, and came over himſelf with the reſt about Midſummer. Monttreicty 
Oh 37s ; 

He was to have always with him fix hundred men at arms, fix Knights 
bannerets, thirty-four knights batchelors, and ſeventeen hundred archets. 
And for their wages he was to have, himſelf, fix pence, eight farthings tel, 
ling a day: for each knight banneret, four pence ſterling : for cach Kg“ 
batchelor, two pence ; for every man at arms, twelve pence a day: and tor 
each archer fix pence. Rymer's Feed. tom. X. p. 392. EA 

They pulled down all the moſt conſiderable buildings in the fubur®* 
and among the reſt twelve churches, and ſeveral monaſteries ; that the Eng- 
liſh might not make uſe of them in carrying on the ſiege. Monſtre!2!, fol. 
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that they could, now and then, give ſome aſſiſtance to the 
beſieged. Upon theſe ſix large redoubts the general erected 
batteries, which thundered againſt the walls. But as the 
artillery was not then in its preſent perfection, it muſt not be 
imagined, the cannons did the ſame execution as now. 

It would be tedious to relate all the particulars of the 
ſiege, the attacks, ſallies, and daily ſkirmiſhes, either to in- 
troduce or repulſe convoys. It may be caſily judged, that 
one of the ſtrongeſt places of France, defended by a nume- 
rous garriſon, under the conduct of the braveſt and moſt ex- 

erienced general officers then in France, and aſſaulted by 
Engliſhmen, deemed the moſt undaunted warriors in the 
world, furniſhed the beſiegers and beſieged with frequent oc- 
caſions to exerciſe their valour. 

Charles eaſily perceived, the taking of Orleans would de- 
prive him of the advantage of continuing the war in the 
northern provinces of the kingdom: but as he had neither men 
nor money, could not raiſe the ſiege. However, he ap- 
proached it, and came to Chinon, where he convened the 
chief men, and obtained an aid of money. Whilſt he was 
in that place, the conſtable Richemont ſent him an offer of 
his ſervice. But in whatever diſtreſs he might be, and how- 
ever great his want was of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, he could not 
reſolve to forgive him. | | 

Mean while, the ſiege was vigorouſly proſecuted. The bul- 
wark of the Tournelles ® being much ſhaken by the beſiegers' 
cannon, and the beſieged thinking it proper to ſet it on fire, 
the Engliſh extinguiſhed the flames, and lodged themſelves 
in that poſt. At the ſame time they became maſters of the 
tower on the bridge, from whence the whole city could be 
viewed. The taking of the tower proved fatal to the earl of 
Saliſbury. One day, as he was looking out of a window, a 
cannon ſhot from the city hit him on the right fide of the head, 
carried away his cheek, and ſtruck out one of his eyes. He 
died a few days after at Mehun, where he had been removed b. 
This loſs, though very great to the Engliſh, interrupted not 
the ſiege. The earl of Suffolk taking the command of the 
army, continued the attacks as. vigorouſly as before, afliſted 
by Talbot, one of the braveſt and moſt experienced captains 
of his age. | | 

There was nothing every day but continual aſſaults, ſallies, 
ſkirmiſhes, wherein the beſieged behaved with equal bravery 
and conduct. Notwithſtanding the precautions ufed by the 
Engliſh, to prevent ſuccours from being thrown into the 
city, troops and convoys were from time to time introduced, 
though always by dint of ſword. Thus the garriſon, which 
at firſt confiſted only of twelve hundred men, was become 
three thouſand ſtrong by the end of December. On the other 
hand, the army of the beſiegers was increaſed to three and 
twenty thouſand, by the ſupplies perpetually ſent by the regent, 
ſo that the ſiege daily grew more important and difficult. 
The Engliſh had now been four months before Orleans, 
and the ſucceſs of their enterprize was ſtill doubtful. The 
regent, who was uneaſy at the length of the ſiege, was con- 
firmed more and more in his opinion, that it was a raſh un- 
dertaking. However, to neglect nothing in his power, he 
ſent from Paris a convoy of falt-fiſh e, the Lent ſeaſon of the 
year 1429 being come. He left the conduct of it to Faſtolff, 


one of the braveſt and moſt able generals the Engliſh then 


had d, and gave him a guard of ſeventeen hundred men é. 
Charles having notice of the day the convoy was to ſet out 
from Paris, reſolved to way-lay it. He commiſhoned the 


earl of Clermont for that purpoſe, who at the head of three 


thouſand men, attacked the convoy on the road to Orleans. 
February the 12th, at ſeven in the morning, Faſtolff having 
heard of the approach of the French, had made an intrench- 
ment with his carriages, behind which he had ſecured him- 
ſelf againſt their firſt charge. It was indeed very vigorous, 
but the Engliſh ſuſtained it with ſuch reſolution, that, in- 
ſtead of being routed by the firſt ſhock, they put their ene- 
mies into extreme diſorder, by the great ſlaughter of their 
men. When Faſtolff ſaw their confuſion, he ordered the 
carriages to be removed, and falling upon the French 
troops, already diſheartened, entirely defeated them with 
preat ſlaughter. Sixſcore lords or officers of note fell that 
day, befides a great number of common ſoldiers f. The 
baſtard of Orleans, who had ſallied out to aſſiſt the earl of 
Clermont in defeating the convoy, preſerving a preſence of 
mind in the flight, found means to re-enter the city with 


Li o 


2 The place where the parliament fits to hear criminal cauſes. | : 

d Thomas Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, died November 3, without iſſue 
male, leaving only one daughter, named Alice, who was married to Richard 
Nevil, ſon of the earl of Weſtmorland, who, upon Montacute's death was 
ſtiled earl of Saliſbury. He was buried at Biſham, in Berkſhire. His 
widow was married afterwards to William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk. 
Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 652, 653. 

© Together with artillery, ammunition, &c, the whole in four or five 


sog 


four hundred men. This action was called the battle of 
Herrings. 

King Charles was extremely dejected upon the news of 
the defeat. He ſaw himſelf upon the point of loſing Orleans, 
and was fenfible of the conſequences of the loſs. The thoughts 
of ſeeing the Engliſh ravage the provinces beyond the Loire, 


and thereby diſable him from continuing the war, could not 


but touch him ſenfibly. That misfortune would infallibly 
follow, upon their being maſters of Orleans. In this diſtreſs, 
he deviſed an expedicnt, proper, as he thought, to rob them 
of that advantage, reckoning, they would be fo blind as not 
to {ce through his artifice. This expedient was to ſend to 
the commanding officers a power to deliver the place to the 
duke of Burgundy, to be kept in truſt to the end of the war. 
Xaintrailles and others, who were appointed to treat of the 
affair, went to Paris, and made the duke of Bedford the offer 

who laughed at the ſtratagem. He plainly told them, it was 
a great miſtake to think, he would beat the buſh, for 
another to run away with the game. Some ſay, the duke of 
Burgundy was extremely offended with the reply, and even 


withdrew his troops from the ſiege. But this is a mere in- 


vention. The duke of Burgundy had no reaſon to complain, 
that the regent refuſed to deliver a place of that importance 
to him, to pleaſe his enemies. Beſides, we ſhall ſee preſently, 
the regent was very well ſatisfied with the duke of Burgundy, 
as well during the fiege as after. | 
Charles, not ſucceeding in his project, and ſeeing no other 
way to fave Orlcans, began to think of retiring into Dau- 
Pbinè, when a very extraordinary accident gave a ſudden 
turn to the affairs of the two contending nations. We are 
going to ſee the ſtrangeſt and molt unexpected revolution, 
ever mentioned in hiſtory. The French from vanquithed, 
are going on a ſudden to be victorious, and the Engliſh, 
hitherto deemed invincible, are going to be every where 
deteated, and at laſt driven out of the kingdom. And what 
is more ſurprizing in this revolution, is the inftrument by 
which it was wrought. But before I enter upon particulars, 
I muſt warn the reader, that in what I am going to relate 
concerning the ſtrange event, I follow the French authors, 
without however warranting the truth of their aflertions. 
About the end of February, 1429, a country girl, called 
Joan of Arc, a village in Domremy in Lorrain, came to 
Robert de Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and told 
him, ſhe had received expreſs orders from God to raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans, and crown King Charles at Rheims. Baudri- 
court at firſt conſidered the girl as a viſionary, but afterward- 
ſhe talking very ſenſibly in the reſt of her diſcourſes, h 
thought fit to tend her to the king, who was {till at Chin 
Charles being informed that Joan of Arc was coming, de- 


clared that Maria d'Avignon a nun, had formerly told him, 
heaven would arm one of her ſex in defence of France. Ad- 


ding, that perhaps this girl was the perſon deſigned by hea- 
ven. This was ſufficient to ſatisfy the court beforehand, that 
Joan of Arc's calling was miraculous. The ſupernatural 
miffion perfectly ſquared with the ſentiments of the queen, 
of Agnes Sorrel, the king's miſtreſs, and of the principal 
courtiers, who uſed all poſſible endeavours to diſſuade the king 
from his purpoſe to retire into Dauphine. So nothing was 
more proper to divert him from that retreat than the hopes 
of a change in his fortune. However this be, in theſe diſpofi- 
tions was Joan of Arc expected. The firſt tune ſhe appeared 
at court, the addrefled herfelf to the king, diſcovering him 
among all his courtiers, though the had never ſecn him, and 
he had taken care to have nothing about him to diſtinguiſh 
him. He ſecmed at firſt to make no great account of the girl. 
But as ſhe earneſtly preſſed him to credit her words, which 
were the ſame ſhe had ſpoken to Baudricourt, he reſolved to 
have her examined. The divines, her examiners, declared, 
upon what ground I know not, that her miſſion was divine. 
Then ſhe was ſent to the parliament at Poictiers, who were 
of the ſame opinion. Laſtly, to confirm that belief, the king 
declared ſhe had told him ſecrets, which no mortal Knew but 
himſelf. 

Every one now being prepoſſeſſed, that Joan of Are, com- 
monly called La Pucelle, | or the maid ] was ſent from God to fave 
France, ſhe was looked upon with eyes of admiration. All 
her actions, words, and geſtures were conſtrued to her advan- 
tage. There was diſcovered in her, a fine genius, ſolid judg- 
ment, greatneſs of ſoul, and a knowledge very unuſual in one 


hundred carts and carriages. Monſtrelet, fol. 40. | 

4 Together with fir Thomas Rampſton, and fir Philip Hall. Hall, 
fol. 105. 

e Anil about a thouſand people beſides. Monſtrelet, fol. 40. 

f Between five and fix hundred. Ibid. fol. 41. | 

3 She was born in 1407, in the pariſh of Greux, upon the Meuſe, in 
Domremy, Vit, MSS, 3 
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of her ſex and condition. This was the common effect of 
prejudice, Thus far there is nothing that ſhould ſeem very 
ſtrange. It is eaſy to conceive, that this might be a con- 
trivance to revive the courage of the French, and perhaps of 
the king himſelf, diſmayed at ſo many loſſes, and beholding 
the kingdom ready to fall under the dominion of foreigners. 
But that this contrivance, if it be one, ſhould ſucceed ac- 
cording to the defign of the authors, is what may indeed be 
juſt cauſe of admiration, and afford ample matter for moral 
and political reflections. Tr ; 

Mean while the fiege of Orleans being vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted, Charles reſolved to throw a convoy into the city. 
Toan defiring to be of the party, and to have arms and a 
man's habit, eaſily obtained her requeſt ®, To render her- 
ſelf more remarkable, ſhe would have a certain ſword which 
ſhe ſent for from the tomb of a knight buried in the church 
of St. Catherine de Fierbois. 'The convoy deſigned for Or- 
leans departed the 25th. Several French writers athrm, that 
Joan commanded the guard, and conducted the convoy 
into the city, but Monſtrelet, a cotemporary author, ſays the 
contrary. The convoy being arrived on the 29th in the 
morning, near the Burgundian gate, the baſtard of Orleans 
made a ſally to favour their patlage. A fierce and bloody 
battle enſued, wherein, after a long reſiſtance, the Engliſh 
were defeated, and forced to let the convoy go in. I. Joan 
made-her entry into Orleans, amidſt the generals, and accla- 
mations of the people, who aſcribed to her the good ſucceſs 
of that day. | 

On the 4th of May, Joan at the head of a detachment of 
the garriſon, attacked ſword in hand the fort of St. Loup, 
one of the fix largeſt before-mentioned. After a conflict. of 
four hours, the fort was carried, and of the twelve hundred 
Engliſh who defended it ł, four hundred were killed on the 
ſpot. Two days after, ſhe affaulted likewiſe the fort of St. 
John, but as it was almoſt abandoned by the Engliſh, ſhe 
met with little refiſtance. Preſently after, without giving 
her troops any reſpite, ſhe led them againſt the fort called 
London, the moſt confiderable of the fix, built upon the 
ruins of the church of the Auguſtines. Notwithſtanding the 
gallant reſiſtance of the Engliſh, this was alſo taken with 
great loſs on their fide, Joan's troops thought of reſting 
themſelves after ſo hard duty, but ſhe immediately marched 
them to the fort of the Tourneltes. But as ſhe could not 
attack it that evening for want of day-light, ſhe kept it in- 
veſted all night. On the morrow, at break of day, the aſſault 
began, and laſted fourteen hours without intermiffion. The 
French were repulted four teveral times, and as often renewed 
the charge, Joan animating them by her words and actions, 
though wounded with an arrow between the neck and ſhoul- 
ders. 
like the reſt, and fix hundred Engliſh cut in pieces. In all 
theſe actions, Joan ſhewed a valour and reſolution very un- 
common in perſons of her ſex. 

It may cafily be gueſled how great was the conſternation 
of the Engliſh after the ill ſucceſs of that day. The loſs of 
four of their largeſt forts not permitting them to continue 
the fiege, they raiſed it the 12th of May, after having been 
before the place ſeven whole months. . 

Here 1s a fragment of the duke of Bedford's letter to the 
king his nephew, after the raiſing the fiege of Orleans, which 
ſhews how much the Engliſh, and the duke of Bedford him- 
felt, were diſcouraged by this unexpected event. 


* And alle thing there proſpered for you till the tyme of 
the ſiege of Orleans taken in hand, God knoweth by what 
advis. At the whiche tyme, after the adventure fallen to the 
perſone of my couſin of Salyſbury, whom God affoile, there 
telle, by the hand of God as it ſcemeth, a great ſtrooke upon 
your peuple that was aftembled there in grete nombre, cauſed 
n grete partie, as y trowe, of lakke of ſadde beleve, and of 
unlevetulle doubte, that thei hadde of adiiciple and lyme of the 
icende, called the Pucelle, that uſed fals enchauntments and 
ſorcerie. The whiche firooke and diſcomfiture not oonly 
leſled in grete partie the nombre of your peuple there, but as 
well withdrowe the courage of the remenant in merveillous 


After ſhe had been about two months with the king at Chinon. Mon- 
{irelet, fol. 41. | 

In the dead time of the night, and in a great ſtorm of rain and thunder. 
Hall, fol. 105. | ; 

* Among the reſt were flain William Gladdifdale, the captain, and the 
lords Molyns and Poynings. Hall, fol. 107. Stow's Ann. p. 370. 

But Monſtrelet obſerves, that though Joan was at the head of theſe ſe- 
veral actions, and had the glory of them, yet they were chicfly performed 
by thoſe noble Knights and captains, who had fo bravely defended Orleans, 
fol. 43. In theſe attacks the Engliſh loft near eight thouſand men, and the 
French not above a hundred. Ibid, f 

m This fragment, which is without date, is placed wrong in the Collection 
of the Public Acts, among the records of the year 1428. | Rapin. 

n About three hundred of them were 1iain at the taking of the place, Mon- 
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At length. about eight at night, the fort was carried 
8 bl oO c 7 


wyſe, and couraiged your adyerſe partie and ennemys to af. 
ſemble hem forthwith in grete nombre &c. *. 


The raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans uſhered in the decline of 
the Engliſh affairs. From that time the French and Eng. 
liſh ſeem to have mutually changed tempers and characters. 
The Engliſh were ſeized with a ſpirit of fear and amazemeti, 
whilſt the French were filled with a courage, almoſt entirely 
loſt fince the battles of Azincourt and Vernueil. Though, 11 
ter raifing of the ſiege, the French exceeded not fix thouſang; 
they fearleſsly and briſkly purſued the Engliſh, who, though 
they were ſtill ſuperior in number, retreated in a ſtrange dif. 
order. Their conſternation was ſuch, that they Knew not 
what they did. Inftead of keeping together, to withſtand 
their enemies, they amuſed themſelves with throwing nume- 
rous garrifons into the places, conquered before the ſicge, 
about the Loire. By that means they ſo weakened them. 
ſelves, that they were no longer able to face their enemies 
who were cloſely purſuing them. As they dreaded a battle 
as much as they were wont to defire it, they retired at a 
diſtance, and gave the French time to retake the places one 
after another. The earl of Suffolk was made priſoner in Ger- 
geau, where he had imprudently ſhut himſelf up, with four 
hundred men only, which muſt have proceeded from his 
conſternation at the defeat of his troops. Of all the places in 
thoſe parts, Baugenci held out the longeſt, but could not 
help undergoing the ſame fate with the. reſt, In ſhort, diſ- 
order and confuſion had ſo poſſeſſed the Engliſh, that Charles, 
by Joan's advice, reſolved to be crowned at Rheims. And 
yet the city was {till in the hands of the Engliſh. Beſides 
there was a neceſſity, of traverſing above one hundred and 
twenty miles of the enemies? country, and of taking ſeveral 
places, which at any other time he would not have ventured 
to approach. Strange effect of the terror ſtruck into the Eng- 
liſh by a woman, and of the confidence inſtilled into their 
enemies by the ſame! 1 5 CEL | 

The conſtable Richemont, ſeeing the proſperity: of the 


king's affairs, began to abate of his haughtineſs. Hitherto he 


imagined himſelt neceſſary, but the late events made him 
ſenfible he might be entirely forgot, and loſe his ſhare of the 


glory the king was probably. going to acquire. In this be- 
lief, he affembled all his friends, and forming a body ot 


twelve hundred horſe and twelve thouſand foot, he marched 
to join the king, who was then before Baugenci. The duke 
of Bretagne doubtleſs connived at that levy in his country, the 
late revolution cauhng him to alter his meaſures. Whilſt 
the conſtable was upon his march, la Trimouille, who de- 
fired not his company at court, artfully perſuaded the king 
he was coming with a numerous army, to have his perſon in 
his power. This firſt impreſſion ſo affected the king, that he 
was going to raiſe the ſiege of Baugenci, and give the con- 
ſtable battle, but upon better information, was pleaſed to re- 
ceive him with his ſuccours. Thet erms however were very 
mortifying to a prince. of his character. It was required of 
him, that he ſhould not pretend to govern the king, nor be 
preſent at the coronation, where la Trimouille was unwilling 
0 ene oe is | 

Baugenci being taken, the king had intelligence, that the 
Engliſh were” aflembling in Beauee. Whercupon Charles 
holding a council of war, it was unanimoully reſolved to give 
them battle. Indeed there was no probability of going to 
Rheims, with the enemies in the rear. Charles's army was then 
ten thoufand ſtrong“ including the Bretons, brought by the 
conſtable. But of the twenty two thouſand Engliſh lately before 
Orleans there was left but fix thouſand with Talbot, who had 
taken the command of the army, after Suffolk was priſoner, 
By an effect of the great amazement of the Engliſh, fince the 
affair of Orleans, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized nea 
Patay by the French, who appeared in ſight before they had 
heard any thing of them. They had ſcarce time to draw op, 
which was done in ſuch confuſion, that they made but a very 
faint reſiſtance. Talbot alone maintained the fight, by his 
valour and conduct, but at laſt, the general being taken pri- 
ſoner, the Engliſh army was routed with the loſs of two 


thouſand five hundred men. Faſtolff run away with the 


| 0 | 
ſtrelet, fol. 44. Two hundred, ſays Hall, and among them fir Alexander 
de la Pole, the earl of Suffolk's brother, fol. 108. 95 

Here muſt be ſome miſtake either in the author or in the printer, ſince 
Rapin ſays above, the Bretons alone were thirteen thouſand two hundred, 
Probably the Bretons were not ſo numerous, as is ſaid above. P. Daniel 
ſays, they did not exceed twelve hundred. Tom VI. p. 69, Hall, fol. 
108, Stow and Hall fay, the French army confiſted of twenty three thou- 
ſand men, fol. 108. p. 370. | 

» Monſtrelet ſays, there were about eighteen hundred Engliſh killed, and 
between a hundred and fix ſcore taken prifoners ; the chiet of whom were 
the lords Scales, Talbot, Hungerford, fir Thomas Rampſton, &c, fol. 45, 
According to Hall, about twelve hundred were ſlain, and forty taken pri- 
loners, fol. 108, | 
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flying troops, ſeized by one of thoſe ſudden terrors, which, 
for the time, deprive a man of the uſe of his reaſon, and 
may happen to the moſt couragious d. 


If the raifing of the ſiege of Orleans was a great check to 


the affairs of the Engliſh, the defeat of Patay was a no leſs 
rievous and fatal blow to them. The regent ſaw himſelf 
forced to keep within the walls of Paris, being unable to 
appear in the field, to oppoſe the progreſs of his enemies. 

Mean while Charles improved his advantages. Lewis III. 

duke of Anjou, and king of Sicily, his brother-in-law, being 

returned from Naples, where he had made a long ſtay, 

brought him immediately after the battle of Patay, a ſupply 
of ſeveral brave officers, who had attended him into Italy, 
and were coine back with him into France. 

King Charles's adherents increaſing, as his affairs became 
more proſperous, he reviewed his troops at Gien, and found 
them augmented to fifteen thouſand men. He gave a part 
to the conſtable to make a diverſion in Normandy, or rather, 
under that honourable pretence to remove him, that he might 
not aſſiſt at the coronation, according to agreement. The 
carl of Perdriac had another part, to carry the war into 
Guienne. Theſe two detachments were but five thou- 
ſand men. With the remaining ten thouſand, Charles took 
the road to Rheims, knowing there was no army in the field 
to oppoſe him. In paſſing through Burgundy, he ſummoned 
Auxerre, which promiſed to follow the example of the prin- 


upon the firſt ſummons, A few days after, the inhabitants 
of Rheims drove the Engliſh garriſon out of the city, and 
{ent depuries to the king, to preſent to him the keys of their 
gates. Thus every thing ſucceeding to his wiſh, Charles 
entered Rheims in triumph, and was crowned preſently af- 
ter. The ceremony being ended, Joan would have retired, 
atirming, ſhe had nothing more to do, after executing what 
God had commanded. But the king preſſed her ſo carneſtly, 
that at laſt he prevailed with her to ſtay. 

It is now time to ſee what was tranſacting in England, 
during the late fatal revolution in France. The quarrel ſtill 
ſubſiſted between the duke of Gloceſter and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who was returned to London. As the prelate's 
new dignity rendered him more haughty than ever, the duke 
of Gloceſter took occaſion from that dignity to give him a 
ſenſible mortification. St. George's day, patron of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, being at hand, the cardinal was to 
officiate as biſhop of Wincheſter. But the duke of Gloceſter, 
and his friends, oppoſed it, affirming, he could not hold the 
brſhopric of Wincheſter with the dignity of cardinal *, with- 
out the king's expreſs licence. The aftair being brought be- 
fore the council, it was reſolved that the cardinal ſhould not 


officiate as biſhop of Wincheſter, and two lords were ſent to 


give him notice thereof. Next day, he came himſelf to the 

board, and demanded upon what foundation he was deprived 

of his right. He was told, it was for fear of prejudicing 
| the prerogatives of the crown, and the council perſiſted in 
| their reſolution. Hence the cardinal perceived his adver- 
fary's intereſt to be ſtill much greater than his. 

Shortly after, the prelate received the pope's bull, appoint- 
ing him his legate in Germany, and general of. the cruſade 
againſt the Bohemian heretics. The pope's view was to draw 
a powerful aid from England againſt the Hufhtes" : nay, it 
is not unlikely, that as he greatly favoured king Charles, his 
deſign was to weaken England, by draining the kingdom of 
men and money, under colour of the cruſade. However, 
| the cardinal receiving the bull the beginning of June this 
Fear, though it was dated March the 18th, 1427-8, preſented 

to the king and council a petition, defiring leave to publiſh 
the cruſade. He prayed likewiſe, that he might have power 
| to levy in England five hundred lances, and five thouſand 
| archers, and to appoint the generals and officers of the army. 


The Engliſh could not agree about the place and manner of fighting, 
| whether it ſhould be on foot or on horſeback ; which was the chief cauſe of 
| their defeat, Beſides, they had neglected to provide themſelves with ſharp 
{akes, which uſed to be their main defence, againſt the enemies“ cavalry. 
Monſtrelet, fol. 45. Sir John Faſtolff had the garter, of which he was a 
| knight, taken from him by the regent, for running away, but it was reſtored 
to him again. Hall, fol. 108. | 
July 6. Monſtrelet, fol. 47. | 
July 8. Ibid. P. Daniel days. it was the 17th. Tom. VI. p. 71. 
—uia erat res inviſa eſſe cardinalem, & ſimiliter retinere in Anglia 
| epiſcopatum Wyntonienſem,—Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 414. 
| * There will be a large account of theſe people in the hiſtory of the coun- 
| Cl of Bafil, in the ſtate of the church, at the end of the reign of Henry VII. 
That is, be laid out upon merchandiſes, which were to be delivered to 
| thoſe that engaged in the cruſade, and by them exported. Rymer's Feed, 
tom. X. p. 420. 
X At Rocheſter, on July 1. Ibid. p. 424. 
7 July 16. Ibid. p. 432. : 
here are three kings at arms in England; namely, garter, clarencieux, 
end norroy. Garter is the principal, inſtituted by Henry V. as is related 


cipal towns of Champagne. Troye and Chilon ſurrendered 
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His petition being examined in council, it was reſolved to 


grant it in part, under the following reſtrictions: 


That no perſon ſhould be obliged to contribute money for 
the cruſade, but every one give What he pleaſed. That the 
ſums thus voluntarily furniſhed ſhould be put into ſuch hands 
as the council ſhould nominate. That the gold or filver 
thould not be conveyed beyond fea, but expended in the 
kingdom w. 

hat the cardinal ſhould be empowered to levy onl y two 
hundred and fifty lances, and two thouſand five hundred 
archers : that even this ſhould be granted, only on condition, 
that the pope out of regard to the king and kingdom, ſhould 
not 1mpole any tax on the laity or clergy. 

That no ſoldiers ſerving in France fhould be liſted or re— 
ceived among the troops of the cruſade. 

That the cardinal ſhould give the council ſufficient lecurity 
lor the return of the troops. 

That he ſhould effectually uſe his intereſt to induce the 
king of Scotland to leave England in quiet, and obſerve the 
truce, | 

That in publiſhing the cruſade, it ſhould expreſly be aid, 


that it was with the king's aſſent and licence. 


That the officers ſhould be nominated by the cardinal, but 
commiſſioned by the king. | 


That it ſhould be the ſame with regard to the conſtable, 
or commander in chief ot the army. 5 
That if the cruſade did not take place, the money fur— 


niſhed by private perſons ſhould not be employed without 


the King's approbation. | 


By theſe reſtrictions may be ſeen, how careful the council 
was to hinder the pope's exerciſing in the kingdom, an au- 
thority but too much abuſed by his predeceflors. | 

Mean while, the news of the battle of Patay flying into 
England, cauſed a great conſternation, and made it eafily 
judged that the regent wanted a ſudden and powerful aid. 
And therefore, without loſing a moment, the council ordered 
new levies, the command whercof was defigned for fir John 
Ratcliffe. But as in the preſent poſture of affairs in France, 
it would have been very imprudent to fend troops into Bo- 


hemia, the council reſolved to make ſome alteration in what 


was granted to the cardinal of Wincheſter. Upon this ur- 
gent occaſion, a new agreement was made * with him, whereby 
he engaged to ſerve in France under the duke of Bedford, till 
the end of December, with the troops of the cruſade, pro- 
vided they were not employed in any fiege. | 

A few days after arrived from France garter king at 
arms ?, with inſtructions from the regent, to inform the 
council of the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom. The ſub— 
ſtance of his inſtructions was as follows : 


I. That it was neceſſary to haſten the departure of Rat- 


cliffe's and the cardinal's troops, and inform the regent of the 


preciſe time of their embarkation. 

II. The dauphin (tor ſo the regent called king Charles) 
was maſter of Troye, Chalon, and ſeveral other places, ſome 
of which had voluntarily ſurrendered. That he was to enter 


that very day, July the 16th, the city of Rheims, where he 


would be crowned, and atrerwards intended to exert his ut- 
moſt to take Paris, but ſhould find it more difficult than he 
imagined. | | | 

III. That the duke of Burgundy * had fully diſcharged his 
duty, and the city of Paris, had it it not been for him, would 
have been loſt before now. Thar he was departed that day 
for Artois, to haſten his troops, and join them with the 
Engliſh army. | 

IV. That the regent was to ſet out within two days for 
Normandy and Picardy, where he would draw the garriſons 
together, and expect the troops that were to come from Eng- 
land, | | Le 


above, p. 492, note. His buſineſs is to attend knights of the garter at 
their ſolemnity, and to marſhal the funerals of the greater nobility. Cla- 
rencieux was created by Edward IV. who upon attaining the dukedom of 
Clarence by the death of his brother, made the herald belonging to the duke 
of Clarence, a king at arms, and called him Clarentius. His proper office is 
to marſhal the funerals of the lefler nobility, or gentry, on the ſouth fide of 
the Trent. Norroy's office is the june on the north tide of the Trent, as 
appears by his name, the northern king. The bufinets of the heralds is 
likewiſe to denounce war, to proclaim peace, or to be employed in the king's 
martial meſſages. They are judges allo of gentlemens' arms, marthal all 
the ſolemnities at the coronation of princes, &c. Verſtegan derives the word 
herald from here, an army, and healt, a champion, as much as to ſay, the 
champion of the army. Beſides the three kings there are fix other pro- 

erly called heralds, as they were created to attend dukes, &c. viz. York, 
1 Somerſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and Windſor. There are four 
more called marſhals or purſuivants at arms, who commonly ſucceed in the 
places of heralds ; namely, blue mantle, rouge croſs, rouge dragon, and 
porte cullis, : 

+ Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Bretagne, 
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V. Laſtly, The council of France moſt humbly beſought 


the king to come and be crowned at Paris. 


Upon this-laft article it was reſolved that the young king, 
now eight years old, ſhould go into France and be crowned, 
but ſhould firſt be crowned in England ®. 


In purſuance of this reſolution, the ceremony of the co- 
ronation was pertormed on the 6th of November, fix days 
after; the parliament then aſſembled, ordered the dignity of 
protector and defender of the church to be ſuppreſſed, but 
that the duke of Gloceſter ſhould keep that of firſt coun- 
ſellor to the king. This was a very great as well as unex- 
pected mortification to that prince. Indeed, as the king's 
coronation increaſed not his capacity, the kingdom ſeemed 
ſtill to require a protector. But it was pretended, the 
protectorſhip was inconſiſtent with the dignity of a 
crowned head. We ſhall ſee hereafter, this rule was not al- 
ways obſerved. The duke however ſubmitted to the ordi- 
nance as far as it concerned him, the rights of his brother the 
duke of Bedford remaining entire. | 

Whilſt the preparations were making in England for the 
coronation, Charles continued his conqueſts with great rapi- 
dity. However his coronation had detained him eleven days 
at Rheims. If the regent had then been provided with an 
army, he might eafily have incloſed him in that corner of 
France where he had but few places, ſurrounded with the 
enemies' garriſons. But the duke was then in Picardy with 
few troops, expecting thoſe that were come from England. 
Charles therefore improved the advantage procured by that 
prince's diſtance. The inhabitants of the Engliſh towns being 
for the moſt part well inclined to him, nothing hindered them 
from ſhewing him marks of their affection, fince the duke of 
Bedford had been forced to weaken the garriſons to compole 
an army. Hence it was, that in a very ſhort ſpace, Charles 
became maſter of Soiflons, Provins, Chatau-'Thierry, Crepi, 
and ſome other places, even before they were attacked, the 
Engliſh garriſons not being ſtrong enough to prevent the 
burghers from following their inclination. | 

Mean time the duke of Bedford having at laſt received the 
expected ſupplies, began to march® in order to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the enemy d. At Crepi, Charles heard, the duke 
was advancing to give him battle. A few days after, the two 
' armies were very near one another on a large plain, where 
nothing hindered their engaging. The number of the troops 
on both fides was nearly equal, but as the king had more 


horſe, the regent was unwilling to attack him. Befides, the 


fituation of his affairs required that he ſhould not fight with- 
out advantage, and therefore he ordered his camp to be 
ſtrongly intrenched. He hoped the impetuous humour of 


the French would cauſe them to commit the ſame fault as at 


Verneuil, and on many other occaſions, and that they would 
endeavour to force his intrenchments, in which caſe he pro- 
miſed himſelf certain victory. But for once he was deceived 
in his expectation. Charles grown wile by ſo many former 
inſtances, was content with facing him ©, and trying to draw 
him out of the lines without venturing an attack, the ſucceſs 


whercof appeared very doubtful. Ar laſt, finding the Eng- 


liſh kept their ſtation, he left his, in order to purſue his con- 
queſts, knowing that moſt of the towns were ready to re- 
ceive him. The regent followed him cloſe, but as he would 
run no hazard without an apparent advantage, he had the 
- mortificution to fee him enter Senlis, Beauvais, Compeigne, 
Creil, Pont St. Maxence, Lagni, Bray, Gournay, Melun, 
Sens. All theſe places opened their gates to the king, being 
no longer awed by the garrifons which the regent had been 
forced to draw out. 
On the other hand, the conſtable Richemont, who was in 
| Normandy, having found means io augment his troops to the 
number of eight thouſand, had taken Evreux, and threatened 
the whole province. The duke of Bedford fearing, he would 
make greater progreſs, haſtened thither, not being able to 
bear the thoughts of lofing a country, from whence flowed 
in a great meaſure his ſubſiſtence. . | 
W hilſt the duke of Bedford was employed in Normandy, 
Charles, maſter of the field in the iſle of France, approached 
Paris, and encamped at Montmartre. He immediately pub- 
liſhed a general pardon for the Parifians, imagining that ter- 


> Between theſe tranſactions and the king's coronation, a parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, on September 22, which granted the king a tenth and a 
fiftecath ; and continued the ſubſidy of wools, and tunnage and poundage 
as before. Cotton's Abridg. p. 591, 592, &c,-—In this parliament it was 
enacted, thut every city, borough, and town in the kingdom, ſhould have, 
at their own charge, a common balance, and weights ſealed, according to 
the ſtandard of the exchequer, in the keeping of the mayor, or conſtable ; 
at which balance, all the inhabitants of the ſame city or town were to weigh 
without paying any thing; but ſtrangers were to pay,—lt was alſo enacted, 
that whereas knighits of the flures had of late been choſen by outrageous and 
exceſſive numbers of people, andot ſmall ſubſtance ; for the future, the ſaid 
Enights ſhall be elected in eyery county, by people dwelling and refident in 
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rified at his conqueſts, they would take up arms, and driye 
the Engliſh out of the city. But the regent had ſo ordered 
matters, that not a man ſtirred. At laſt, finding he could 
expect nothing from the citizens, he attacked the tuburhs of 
St. Honorius, but his troops were repulſed with great Jo; 
Joan, who had greatly expoſed - herſelf in that aſſault 
wounded and thrown into the ditch; She was thought to be 
dead, but being drawn out in the night, ſhe recovered of 
her wounds, 

The ſeaſon not permitting the two armies to keep the field 
any longer, Charles retired, and paſſed the winter at Bour— 
ges. The regent likewiſe, after driving the conſtable out or 
Normandy, returned to Paris. During the winter he car. 
ried by ſcalade, St. Dennis and Lagni, which very much an. 
noyed the Pariſians. | 

Before we cloſe the occurrences of this year, it muſt not 
be forgot to ſhew, how the duke of Burgundy ſtood affected 
fince the revolution in the Engliſh affairs. However pry. 
perous Charles might be, he was ſenfible it was not ſufficicnt 


| unleſs he could gain ſo potent an enemy as the duke of Bur. 


gundy. The truth is, if that prince had thought fit to aſſiſ 
the Engliſh with all his forces, he would have doubtletz 
prevented the revolution, Nay, if after the raifing of the 
ſiege of Orleans, he had been willing to aid them in proportion 
to his power, he would ſtill have turned the ſcale on their 
fide. But he had been for ſome time taking other meaſurcs, 
His policy ſuggeſted to him, that by too powerfully aſliſting 
the Engliſh, he ſhould procure himſelf troubleſome matters, 
as he had already experienced in the affair of Hainault. And 
therefore, ſince he was to have a ſovereign, he choſe much 
rather to ſee a prince of his blood on the throne of France, 
than a foreigner. But he carefully concealed his ſentiments, 
leſt both parties ſhould take the advantage of them againi 
him. It was manifeſt, that in openly ſhewing his inclination 
to abandon the Engliſh, he would have done himſelf oreat 
prejudice. King Charles would become leſs eager to wore 


with him, and perhaps the duke of Bedford would have 


endeavoured to prevent him, by making a ſeparate peace 
with the French, excluſive of him. This was at leaſt whar 
the duke of Burgundy had reaſon to fear, conſidering the 
poſture of the affairs of the Engliſh, fince the battle of 
Patay. He reſolved therefore to continue to aſſiſt the Lug. 
liſh *, but fo as to give Charles ſome hopes, his reſcntmen: 
was abated. He rightly judged, that in taking this court: 


he ſhould procure better terms, or at worſt, might rem'n 


in his preſent ſituation, till what he defired was Offene. 
Charles having had ſome intimation of the duke of Bas 
gundy's diſpoſition, diſpatched ſecret agents to treat with 
him, but the duke thought it not yet time to diſcover him, 
He was apprehenſive that if the duke of Bedford ſhould Kno 


it, he would without him agree with king Charles; whereas 


his intent was to make his own peace at the expence of the 
Engliſh. The ſequel manifeſtly ſhewed this to be his deſign. 
Moſt certain it is, he was now determined, though he did 
not think fit to begin the negotiation ſo early. A remark- 
able inſtance this, of the inſtability of ſeemingly the ſtrongeſt 
alliances. Sad effect of inſincerity too common among men, 
and from which, princes in particular are not free. As, not- 
withſtanding their treaties they cannot truſt one another, 
they live in continual fear of being deceived by their allies. 
And therefore, taking for granted they may by them be 
abandoned, they endeavour to prevent them, and without 
icruple break their engagements upon the proſpect of any 
conſiderable advantage. Let a man run over all the hiſto- 
r1cs, as well antient as modern, and he will ſcarce find any 
one alliance of moment, but what was violated by ſome no- 
torious deceit, | 85 
1430] It would be difficult to deſcribe the concern, com- 
plaints and murmurings in England upon the turn of affairs 
with France. Some blamed the generals for not diſcharging 
their duty. Others, perceiving no natural cauſe of ſo ſur— 
prifing a change, affirmed it muſt have happened by the ma- 
lice of the devil, who had made uſe of Joan for his inftru- 
ment, and boldly afferted ſhe was a witch. In ſhort, ſome 
threw all the blame on the council and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter. They juſtly taxed them with unſeaſonably proſc- 


cuting the affair of Hainault, when, if all the forces of Eng- 


the ſame counties, whereof every one ſhall have land or tenement, to the 
value of torty ſhillings by the year, at the leaſt, above all charges; and that 
they which ſhall be ſo choſen, ſhall be dwelling and reſident within the ſame 
counties. Statute 8 Henry VI. cap. 5. 7. In the parliament 10 Henry VI. 


anno 1432, it was declared, that the ſaid forty ſhillings per annum mutt be 
freehold. : 


© With about ten thouſand men, Monſtrelet, fol. 47. ; 

4 And ſent Charles a challenge, from Mouſtereau-faut Yonne, dated 
Auguſt 7. Idem, fol. 48. Hall, fol. 109. 

For two days. Monſtrelet, fol. 49. Hall, fol. 109. ; 

i The duke ot Bedford had then with him near eight hundred men be · 
longing to the duke of Burgundy. Monſtrelet, fol. 48, 
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1and had been united againſt France, they would have in- 
fallibly finiſhed the conqueſt of that kingdom. In a word, 
nothing but complaints were heard from all parts, every one 
ſeeking in the faults of the miniſtry for a cauſe of ſo fatal a 
revolution. Among all the reflections caſt on the govern- 
ment, the council took particular notice of their reaſoning, who 
ſaid, It was a very great error to keep the French princes, 
and particularly the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, ſo long 
priſoners in England. That none could be ignorant, what 

reat advantages were reaped by the late king from the diflen- 
ſions of the French. That conſequently, the priſoners ſhould 
have been ſent home, where probably they would have re- 
newed their old quarrels : whereas detaining them captive 
had procured France a tranquility deſtructive to England. 
That at leaſt, if the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon had been 
in France with King Charles, the Englith would have had 
more conſiderable aids from the duke of Burgundy than what 
he had hitherto furniſhed. In ſhorr, 1t was not yet too late 
to releaſe theſe two princes, and as England was drained by 
the continuance of to tedious a war, their ranſoms might 
ſerve to put things upon a better foot.” Theſe reaſons 
ſeemed very plaufible. But, on the other hand, the late 
king's orders concerning the priſoners, were to the duke of 
Gloceſter and the council, a law which they durſt not pretend 
to violate 5. 

There were, however, as to the duke of Bourbon in par- 
ticular, reaſons which might have induced the council to 
overlook the late King's orders. In 1421, that prince made a 
treaty with Henry V. promiſing to ſwear to the peace of 
Troye, to pay ſuch a tum for his ranſom, and deliver two of 
his ſons and his fortified towns in hoſtage, till his engage— 
ments were fully performed. Henry V. dying before the 
treaty was executed, it was renewed with ſome alteration in 
1428, and young Henry had received as king of France the 
duke's homage. There was nothing wanting but the ratifi— 
cation, which was deterred only for fear the people would 
not approve of the proceeding. In ſhort, this year 1430, all 
dithculties were ſurmounted, and the treaty was ratified. But 
ſome obſtacles occurred in the execution, which hindered the 
duke from being ſet at liberty. He died at laſt in England 
in 1433 h, after an eighteen years captivity. 

Another reaſon, inducing the council to treat with the 
duke of Bourbon, was the hopes, his raniom would help to 
defray the charges of the king's journey, who was ready to 
depart for France. That means failing, there was a neceſſity 
of having recourle to loans, which plainly diſcovered the low 
condition of the treaſury, and with what difficulty ſufficient 
funds, for carrying on the war were found!. 

Henry departed at length, on the 24th of April, attended 

by great numbers of the nobility, and particularly the card1- 
nal of Wincheſter, who was appointed chief counſellor of 
the king, with a large falary kx. This honourable. pretence 
was uſed to keep him out of the realm, left in the king's ab- 
ſence, and under the duke of Gloceſter's regency, who was 
made guardian, their diffenfions might breed diſturbances, 
Henry being arrived at Calais, made but a ſhort ſtay there. 
He proceeded immediately to Roan, where he ſpent almoſt 
all the reſt of the year, whilſt preparations were making at 
Paris for his coronation, which could not be finiſhed till De- 
cember. About the middle of the month he came to the me- 
tropolis, where he was crowned ! on the 17th, with all the ſo- 
lemnity the circumſtances of the time would permit. 
_ Whilſt the king was at Roan, the duke of Bedford uſed 
all his endeavours to reſtore his affairs. He had foreſeen the 
duke of Burgundy's defigns, and as he was ſenfible of the 
conſequences, neglected nothing to prevent them. It coſt 
him Champagne and la Brie, or at leaſt the places he ſtill had 
in thoſe provinces, which he was forced to deliver to him, 
to ſecure him in the alliance of England. But withal, he was 
enabled, by that means to ſtop the progreſs of Charles, who 
had carried on his conqueſts with a wonderful rapidity. 

Another inducement to keep for ſome time, the duke of 
Burgundy in the intereſt of the Engliſh, was his third mar- 


* In the beginning of this year, namely, on January 12, a parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, which continued tunnage and poundage for two years, and 
ordered, over and above the ſaid tunnage, a ſubſidy of like value of all mer- 
chant ſtrangers. They alſo gave one tenth and one fifteenth, and, a third 
of both ; aud moreover granted, that every lay perſon, holding by a whole 
Knight's fee, ſhould pay to the king twenty ſhillings, and ſo according to the 
value, under or over; and the clergy ſhould pay the ſame, for lands pur- 
chaſed fince the 2oth of Edward I, And that all other perſons having any 
 hereditaments, to che value of twenty pounds over all repriſes, not holden 
as above, ſhould pay unto the king twenty ſhillings, Cotton's Abridg. p. 
997, 598,—In this parliament it was enacted, that every wey of cheeſe 
mould contain thirty cloves, and every clove ſeven pounds. Statutes, 9 
Hen, VI. c. 8. | 

b He died January 5, 1434. See Rymer's Feed, tom. X. p. 692, 
Orders were alſo ifſued out, for all that were worth forty pounds per 
annum, to come and take upon them the order of knighthood, Rymer's 
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riage with Iſabella of Portugal u, near relation to the king of 
England ®, and who had not the ſame affinity with king 
Charles, as Bona of Artois, his former wife. So, the duke 
of Bedford receiving an aid from the duke of Burgundy e, 
took the field, and became maſter, in the ifle of France, of 
teveral places, which though of little conſequence in them- 
ſelves, were of great importance, as they were incommo- 
dious to Paris. : 

Shortly after, the duke of Burgundy himſelf entered 
France, at the head of a powerful army. He retook firſt 
Torſy and Soiſſons, and then befieged Compeigne. Flavy 
commanded in that place, with a numerous garriſon, and fix 
months proviſions. Upon the firſt news ot the ſiege, the 
maid of Orleans, and Xaintrailles,- threw themſelves into the 
town, not without the governor's ſecret indignation, who 
eaſily ſaw they were come to rob him of the honour of the 
defence. 

On the 25th of May, Joan made a fally, and fought with 
great conduct and reſolution. At length, being forced to 
retreat, ſhe put herſelf in the rear, and now and then made 
a ſtand, to ſtop the enemies, by whom ſhe was pretſed. In 
that manner ſhe ſecured all her men, but, when ſhe would 
have entered the town, found the gates ſhut and the draw— 
bridge up. It is ſaid, this was done by the governor's order, 
who was glad to deſtroy her, pretending he did not know ſhe 
was ſtill without. But that circumſtance is not well proved p. 
However it be, Joan finding no way to eſcape her purſuers, 
ſurrendered herſelf pritoner to the baſtard of Vendome, who 
immediately delivered her to the carl of Ligny 4, the duke of 
Burgun«y's general. The duke of Bedford, overjoyed, that 
Joan was in the hands of his allies, demanded her ſo ear- 
neſtly of the earl of Ligny, that the general could not deny 
him. He required however, a reward ſuitable to the im- 
portance of ſuch a priſoner. Some time after, the town was 
reheved by the earl of Vendome , who introduced troops and 
ammunition, when it was almoſt reduced to extremity. 
Whereupon the carl of Ligny, commander in chief, ſeeing 
no likelihood of ſucceeding, raiſed the fiege, and the duke 
of Burgundy, who had remained at Noyan, retired into Artois. 

J paſs over in ſilence numberleſs attempts of both {ides, and 
divers ſkirmiſhes, which contributed but little to the decifion 
of the general affair. Ir will however be proper to obſerve, 
that Joan's pretended inſpiration had made fo deep an impreſ— 
ſion in the minds of the French, that marſhal Bouflac and 
Aaintrailies, ſuffered themſelves to be deceived by an artifice, 
which, doubtleſs, would not have produced its effect, had it 
not been ſupported by that prepoſſeſſion A ſhepherd living 
near Roan, came and told the marthal, that heaven had re- 
vealed to him a certain private way, by which, he would lead 
him into the city of Roan. Bouſſac, imparting the ſecret to 
Xaintrailles, they were both of opinion, the opportunity 
{ſhould not be neglected. So, perſuaded as they were, that 
they had God himſelf for their guide, they marched with a 


body of choſen troops after the thepherd, who led them into 


an ambuſh, where Talbot expected them. Their troops were 
cut in pieces, and Xaintrailles remained a priſoner in the 
hands of the Engliſh. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable events in France, during 
the year 1430, with regard to the war. We muſt now ſee 
what paſled in England. | 

During the cardinal of Wincheſter's abſence, the duke of 
Gloceſter created him troubles, which gave him no ſmall 


| uneaſinels. The duke told the council that the cardinal 


intended to leave the King, and return to his place in the 
council, with deſign to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom; 
that his intention was the more criminal, as he meant to uſe 


the pope's authority, to free himſelf from the obligation to 


aſſiſt the king in France, which was viſibly ſubjecting the or- 
ders and regulations of the council, to a foreign power. 
Upon theſe complaints, the council iſſued out a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting all the king's ſubjects, of what rank ſoever, 
on pain of impriſonment, to attend the cardinal, if he left 
the king without leave. 


Feed. tom. X. p, 449. 

k Four thouſand pounds a year. Ibid. p. 456. 

By the cardinal of Wincheſter. 

m In honour of this marriage, he inſtituted the order of the golden Fleece. 
Monſtrelet, fol. 54, 55. | 

n She was daughter of John I. king of Portugal, by Philippa, eldeft 
daughter of John of Gaunt. | 

o Fifeeen hundred men, for which he was to receive fifty thouſand ſaluts 
of gold. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 454. 455. 

? Monſtrelet ſays, ſhe was pulled oft her horſe by an archer, fol. 58, 

John de Luxemburg. 

r Hall ſays, the duke of Burgundy withdrew his troops, to go and take 
poſſeſſion of Brabant, fallen to him by the death of the duke; whereupon 
the Engliſh, deprived of this aſſiſtance, were forced to raiſe the ſiege, fol. 
! 
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Ou the 8th of November, a truce of one year was con- 
cluded at London with the king of Caſtile, to commence May 
the iſt, 1431. 

About the middle of December, the embaſſadors of Eng- 
land, ſigned at Edinburgh, a five years truce with Scotland, 
to begin the ſame day, with that made with Caſtile. 

[1431] Joan having been in the hands of the Engliſh, 
ever fince the fiege of Compeigne, the duke of Bedford had 


ordered her to be carried to Roan, where he intended to ſa- 


crifice her, to the vengeance, he believed due to the Englith 


nation, There was, doubtleſs great policy in that reſolution. 
All France was poſſeſſed with the notion, that ſhe was ſent 
from God, and the Engliſh ſoldiers imagined, that in fight- 
ing againſt her, they had to deal with the devil. Wherever 
ſhe appeared, they deemed the French troops invincible. At 
leaſt, the terror that had ſeized their ſouls, and the ſtrange 
alteration thereby wrought in them, cannot be aſcribed to 
any other cauſe. It was therefore of the utmoſt importance 
to undeceive them. The taking of Joan had already begun 
to produce that effect. It was very naturally inferred, that 
had ſhe acted by God's command, there was no probability 
of her falling into ſuch a misfortune, But, to confirm this 
firſt impreſſion, it was not improper to infinuate to the terr1- 
fied Engliſh, that ſhe had done nothing, but by way of witch- 
craft and ſorcery. Perhaps the duke of Bedford, was him- 
ſelf of that opinion, as may be concluded from his expreſ- 
ſions, in the forementioned letter to the king. However that 
be (for I do not pretend, either to blame, or juſtify the duke, 
that it was out of policy or vengeance) he ſo managed, that 
the king by the advice of the council of France, ordered 
Joan to be tried for a witch. Purſuant to the order, ſhe was 
delivered over to eccleſiaſtical judges*, who after a long ex- 
amination, condemned her as a heretic, to do penance upon 
bread and water all the days of her life. Some time after, 
under colour of a relapſe into her former errors, the was 
tried again by the ſame judges, who delivered her over to the 
ſecular arm to be burnt alive. The ſentence was executed in 
the old market place at Roan, the zoth of May, 1431*. 

Thus far the French and Engliſh agree. It cannot be de- 
nied, that Joan performed great exploits, and inſpired the 
French with courage, and the Englith with terror. But the 
French aſcribe what appears wonderful in her, to the imme— 
diate power of. God, and the Engliſh to the artifices of the 
devil. What then ſhall we believe? Perhaps neither are in 
the right, and indeed there 1s a third opinion, which wants 
not plauſible reaſons. As the examination of theſe three opi- 
nions would be a too long digreſfion, I ſhall not ſtay to diſ- 
cuſs them here. They who deſire to be more fully informed 
concerning the matter, may read a diſſertation, inſerted at 
the end of this reign, wherein I ſhall endeavour to give the 
affair all the light it is capable of. 

Notwithſtanding his advantages, king Charles faw him- 
ſelf little able to continue the war. Moſt of the places he 
had taken were ruined, and conſequently incapable of giving 
him much aſſiſtance. Beſides, as they had voluntarily ſur— 
rendered, he was unwilling to preſs them, for fear they ſhould 
return to the Engliſh. They might have done it with the ſame 
caſe, ſince it was not in his power to place garriſons ſtrong 
enough to keep them in awe. On the other hand, the Eng- 
liſh, humbled by ſo many loſſes, were no better able to keep 
armies in the field. So, during the reſt of the year, the war 
was continued only by parties, and the ſurpriſing of places, 
moſt of which were but weakly guarded. 

In this manner it was that the French became maſters of 
Chartres, by rncans of a cart laden with wine, which they 
cauſed to be overturned under the port-cullis. On the other 
hand, the Engliſh took Montargis, by holding intelligence 
with a young woman, who pertuaded a barber, her lover, to 
introduce them into the town. 

Lore, a French captain, made an inroad to the very gates 
of Caeny upon a fair day, and carried away two thouſand 
perſons, with a very great booty. After that, he retircd to 
Silley, a {mall town in Maine, where he was beſieged by the 
carb of Arundel. But the duke of Alenſon, ſuddenly coming 
to his relief, obliged the Engliſh to retire. 

This is all that paſſed worth notice in France, between the 
two parties. But a more important affair happened in Lor- 

rain, wherein king Charles and the duke of Burgundy were 


She was tried by the biſhop of Beauvais, in whoſe dioceſe ſhe was taken. 


Monttrelet, fol. 70. 

© She and her whole family were enobled in 1429: and ſhe had a coat of 
arms given her, which was, azure, two fleurs de lys, or, with a ſword ar- 
gent, erect, and going through a crown, Ibid, P. Daniel, tom. VI. Pp. 83. 
There are ſtill in France ſeveral deſcendants from her family, which took the 
irname of Du Lis. Ibid. There appeared ſuch another extraordinary maid 
n the laſt century, in Muſcovy. After the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion 
«gainſt Alexis, fatlier of Peter the Great; amongſt the priſoners brought to 
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concerned, and which therefore it will not be amiſs brief, 
mention. | 
Lewis, cardinal of Bar, and marquis of Pont-a-Mouſon 


being the laſt male of the houſe of Bar, the children of Vis. 


lante his fiſter, queen of Arragon, were to be his heir, 
Among theſe children, Violante of Arragon had married 
Lewis II. king of Sicily, and duke of Anjou, and by him had 
three ſons, Lewis, Rene, and Charles, Of theſe princes, the 
cardinal duke of Bar, choſe Rene for his heir, and marrieq 
him to Iſabella, third daughter of Charles, duke of Lorrain 
who had no iffue male. It is ſaid, Ifabella's two eldeſt fifters 
had renounced the ſucceſſion of the duke their father. René 
being duke of Bar, by the death of the cardinal his uncle 
would likewiſe have taken poſſeſſion of Lorrain, upon the de. 
ceaſe of the duke his father-in-law, but Anthony, earl of 
Vaudemont, ſon of Frederic, younger brother of duke Charles 
diſputed the ſucceſſion with him. This occaſioned a war 
between theſe two princes, wherein king Charles ſupported 
Rene his brother-in-law, and the duke of Burgundy, the 
carl of Vaudemont. On the 2d of July this year, the tuo 
competitors fought at Bulegneville a bloody battle, whercin 
Rene was vanquiſhed, taken priſoner, and carried to Dijon. 
There were twelve hundred French ſlain in the action. This 
loſs, no doubt, helped to hinder king Charles from contin. 
ing his progrels, | 

The affair concerning the ſee of Wincheſter, of which the 
duke of Gloceſter would have deprived the cardinal, was ra- 
ther ſuſpended, than determined in 1429, by an order of 
council to the prelate, to forbear, for that time officiating as 
biſhop on St. George's day. The duke, willing to take ad- 
vantage of the cardinal's abſence, who was with the king at 
Paris, cauſed, about the end of this year, the affair to be 
reſumed. On the 6th of November, the attorney general ap- 
pearing before the council, required that the cardinal ſhould 
be deprived of his ſec, affirming, that by the laws of the 
land, the ſame perſon could not be cardinal and biſhop in 
England. He ſupported his aſſertion with the examples of 
Simon Langham, and Robert Kilwarby, formerly archbi- 
ſhops of Canterbury, who, upon their being made cardinals, 
reſigned the archbithopric. When he had done ſpeaking, 
the duke of Gloceſter, addreſſing himſelf to the biſhop of 
Worceſter, required him to ſay, upon his oath of allegiance 
to the king, whether it was not true, that the cardinal had 
obtained of the pope an exemption from the juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for himſelf, for the city, and 
tor the whole dioceſe of Wincheſter. His aim was to ſhew, 
how inconvenient 1t was to ſuffer a cardinal to hold a biſhop- 
ric in England. The biſhop of Worceſter replied, after 
ſome intreaty, that the biſhop of Litchfield being at Rome, 
had ſued for, and obtained that exemption for the cardinal, 
who had reimburſed all the charges; and that he had this 


from that prelate's own mouth. The affair having been 
long debated, by reaſon of the two parties in the council, 


it was at length reſolved, that, before any deciſion, the 
cardinal ſhould be heard, and the judges conſulted. Thus 
it was not yet poſſible for the duke of Gloceſter to compaſs 
his ends. | | 

Whilſt Henry was in France, pope Eugenius II. ſucceſſor 


to Martin V. ſent thither the cardinal of Santa Cruz, to per- 


ſuade the two kings to a peace. The legate prevailed with 
them at laſt, to ſend their embaſſadors to Auxerre, but the 
congreſs was fruitleſs, They did not fo much as enter into 
a conference, becauſe, if we may believe the French authors, 
the embaſtadors of England refuſed to acknowledge king 
Charles's for embaſladors of France. The 31ſt of March, 
the next year was however fixed for their meeting, but it was 
in vain, fince there was no place appointed for holding the 
congreſs. The court of England had named for plenipoten- 
tiaries the biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome others u. 

[1432.] Henry returned into England the beginning of the 
year 1432, being full ten years of age. As his journey into 
France, had produced no great effects, his return made no 
alteration in his affairs. They were ſtill managed by the 
duke of Bedford in France, and by the duke of Gloceſter in 
England. The government of two kingdoms was no light 
burden for theſe princes, at a time when the king's attairs 
were manifeſtly going to decay. The duke of Bedford was 
obliged to be always on his guard, to reſiſt enemies, now 


the general there was a nun, who wore a man's habit, over that of her or- 
der. — She had commanded 7000 men and ſhewn great bravery on all occa- 
tions, Death did not terrify her, though ſhe was condemned to be burn: 
for leaving her monaſtery, and when ſhe went to the place of execution, ſhe 
ſaid, if every one had behaved as valiantly as herſelf, the general and his 
whole army would have been cut to pieces. Mem. of the reign of Petct 
the Great, | 

n Sir John Faſtolffe, &, Rymer's Fœd. tom, X. p. 530. 
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grown very formidable. But that was nothing, in compari- 
ton of the trouble, occaſioned by his perpetual diſtruſt of his 
own friends, or thoſe who pretended to be well affected to him. 
The duke of Burgundy's ambiguous proccedings, juſtly made 
him uneaſy. The duke of Bretagne was no ſurer friend. In 
ſhort, ſince the decline of the affairs of the Engliſh, the 
towns which ſeemed to fide with them, were faithful only 
in proportion to the ſtrength of their garriſons. The regent, 
by fad experience, had been convinced of this truth. Paris 
herſelf, the metropolis, on which, as I may ſay, all depended, 
was not ſo well diſpoſed as that her fidelity could be relied 
on, or at leaſt her attachment to the intereſt of England 
wholly depended on the duke of Burgundy's. Add to this 
the inconfiderable aids of men and money, received by the 
duke of Bedford from England, at a time when they were 
moſt wanted. To complete his misfortune, the regent found 
himielt almoſt alone, burdened with the weight of the pub- 
lic affairs, as well military as civil, thoſe who had aſſiſted 
him in the beginning of his regency, being for the moſt part 
either dead or pritoners in the hands of the enemy. In 
this perplexity, he reſolved to propoſe to king Charles the ex- 
change of Talbot for Xaintrailles, and his offer was accepted. 
As he durſt not leave Paris, and the war was carrying on 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, he could not be without 
ſuch a general as Talbot, though to procure him, he was 
forced to give his equal to the cnemy &. 

If the affairs of the Engliſh were upon an ill foot in France, 
they were upon no better terms in England. Subſidies were 
granted by the parliament with great reluctance, for conti— 


nuing ſo deſtructive a war, which began to be tireſome, ſince 


it proſpered not as formerly. On the other hand, the quar- 
rel between the duke of Gloceſter and the cardinal ſtill con- 
tinued, with greater animoſity than ever, and began to turn 
to the duke's diſadvantage. In the laſt year's parliament &, 
the cardinal had found means to gain the commons to his in- 
tereſt, and give his adverſary a grievous mortiſication. The 
houſe, willing to ſhew him marks of their favour, preſented 
2 petition to the king, praying him, in confideration of the 
cardinal's great ſervices to the ſtate, to give him a full par- 
don for whatever he had done, contrary to the laws, parti- 
cularly, with regard to the ſtatute of præmunire. This was 
a great advantage for the cardinal, fince the commons” peti— 
tion being granted, he was fcreened from all proſecution. 
However, the duke of Gloceſter did not deſiſt. He pretended 
that he had ſufficient evidence to prove the cardinal guilty of 
high treaſon, a crime which could not be ſuppoſed to be 1n- 
cluded iu the letters of pardon. The cardinal, who was then 
in Flanders, upon the king's affairs, ſpeedily repaired to 
London, without aſking lcave, and thereby gave his enemy 
a pretence to ſeize his baggage ). The next day after his ar- 
tival, he went to the houle ot lords, and ſaid, he was come 
to Clear himſelf of the crimes. pretended to be laid to his 
charge, and vindicate his innocence, againſt whoever Id 
offer to be his accuter. The duke of Gloceſter, not thinking 
proper to ſupport what he had advanced, the prelate was an- 
twered, that as none appeared to accuſe him, he was acknow- 
ledged for a loyal ſubject. He thanked the houſe for that 
declaration, and defired it might be drawn up in form, which 
was granted. Then he complained, that at his arrival at 
Sandwich his baggage was ſeized, and petitioned the reſtitu- 
tion. He maintained, that the ſeizure was made without 


cauſe, and offered to lend the king fix thouſand pounds, for 


fix years, on condition, that if, in that time, the ſeizure ap- 


peared to be lawful, the money lent ſhould be forteited to 


the king's uſe. He offered moreover to lend him the like 
lum, and to defer the demand of the thirteen thouſand marks, 
due to him on another account, provided the payment of the 
whole ſhould be aſſigned out of the next ſubſidy granted to 
the king. His aim was, to ſhew his regard for the king's 
and the people's wants. His offers were accepted, and the 
ſeizure reſtored. Thus the duke of Gloceſter, inſtead of 
hurting his enemy, had the mortification, to ſee him receive 
the applauſes of both houſes. Mean while, this diſcord pro- 
duced very ill effects. As the duke of Gloceſter had friends 
and adherents in the council, the oppoſition between the two 


parties, could not but be very prejudicial to the king's at- 


fairs, Whilſt the duke and the cardinal thought only of their 
own private concerns, the war in France was neglected, 


John lord Talbot was not releaſed till the beginning of the year 1433, 
See Rymer's Feed, tom. X. p. 536. 


* By the laſt year's parliament, Rapin muſt mean the laſt parliament; 


namely, that held in 1430, or rather that in 1429 for it does not appear 
there was one in 1431. | 

The duke of Gloceſter only ſeized, at Sandwich, ſome of the king's 
jewels, which were mortgaged to the cardinal, and which he intended to 


cuty over ; whereupon the cardinal came back in great haſte and fury, for 
Number 45. 


e 
though it was more neceſſary than ever, to ſupport it with the 
greateſt efforts. 

It England had known how to improve her advantages, 
ſhe had a very favourable opportunity to repair ſome of her 
lotles, King Charles languiſhed in the arms of Agnes Sorrel, 
his miſtrels; and left to the care of his miniſters and generals, 
his moſt important affairs. Nothing affected him but his 
pleaſures. It was with extreme reluctance, that he beſtowed 
a few moments upon the war, and the affairs of ſtate. So 
impatient was he to return to his pleaſures, interrupted by 
theſe troubleſome cares, that he only ſought to intruſt with 
others, whatever might embarraſs him. La Trimouille, his 
favourite, was generally accuſed of loothing him in this in- 
dolence. But it was perceived by pertons of penetration, 
that the king began to grow weary of him, and was uncaſy 
under a yoke he had impoſed upon himſelf. The conſtable 
though abſent, was ſoon informed of it. His ſpies at court 
were too watchful, for ſo important a thing to be long con- 
ccaled from him. As he was of a haughty and violent tpirit, 
he could not bear, withaut indignation, to be ſurpaſſed by 
la Trimouille ; and had formed a defign to ſerve him, as he 
had done Louvet, De Giac, and Beaulieu. When he knew, the 
king no longer looked upon La Trimouille with the fame eye 
as before, he immediately reſolved to work his downial. But as 
in ruining La Trimouille, he did not think himfelf fo far in the 
king's tavour, that he could hope for his place, he projected 
to introduce Charles of Anjou, the queen's brother, into that 
poſt. Strange project, to attempt to take from a prince one 
favourite, and give him another againſt his will, or at leaſt 
without confulting him! As ſoon as the conſtable had made all 
his cabals at court, and matters were ripe for execution, La 
Trimouille was ſeized in his bed, in the king's own houſe, 
who was then at Chinon, and carried priſoner to Montreſor. 
Charles was enraged at the news, and would immediately have 
taken vengeance, but when he ſaw all the princes. of the 
blood, and the great men at court declare againſt Trimouille, 
he durſt not venture to proceed. He remembered, with 
dread, the confederacy formed againſt him, when he would 
have {ſcreened Louvet, and was afraid of the like. Beſides, 
his ditguſt tor the favourite, who was only ſo in name, being 
added to that political reaſon, he abandoned him without 
much concern. Charles of Anjou, came to comfort him, 
and ſucceeded ſo well, that, according to the conſtable's 
project, he became the favourite, and La Trimowlle was 
forgot. e 

It is eaſy to judge, that a prince of Charles's character, 
who had an averſion for war, would not have been very for- 
midable to the duke of Bedford, if the ſupplies from England 
had been ſufficient to enable him to make ſome confiderable 
attempt. But he had not for ſome time been able to bring: 
an army into the field, without diſgarniſhing his towns, and 
expoſing them either to be ſurpriſed, or tempted to follow the 
example of thoſe, that had voluntarily ſurrendered to king 
Charles; 

About the end of the laſt year, Foucaut had taken for him, 
Lagni, a place which the neighbourhood of Paris rendered 
extremely important. A little after, the regent, unſucceſs- 
fully attempted to retake it. In the beginning of this year, 
the marſhal de l'Iſle-Adam, and the earl of Arundel“, at- 
tacked it in vain, being forced, by a vigorous fally from the 
town, to abandon their enterprize. At laſt in the beginning 
of Auguſt, the duke of Bedford beſieged it himſelf, with an 
army of fix thouſand men. But, on the 1oth of the ſame 


month, the Baſtard of Orleans, in ſpite of the duke's precau- 


tions and vigilance, introduced a convoy *, and then pafſed 
the Marne. The duke, fearing by that march, that he held 
ſome intelligence in Paris, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, to pre- 
vent his deſigns. Thus Lagni was befieged three times in 
vain, within the ſpace of ſeven or eight months. 


On the other hand, a ſmall body of French, drawn out of 


the garriſons near the Loire, ſurpriſed Montargis. But as 
the caſtle made a vigorous defence, the French not being able 
either to force it, or keep the town, were obliged to retire. 


In Normandy twelve hundred Engliſh inveſted la Hire in 


Louviers, and after a three months blockade, conſtrained the 
place to capitulate. | 

Theſe were events of little importance. But on the 14th 
of November, there happened one of much greater conſe- 


the recovery of them. But an order was made, that before they were re- 
ſtored to him, he ſhould pay the king fix thouſand pounds more for them, 
and lend him ten thouſand marks; which was accordingly done. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 603. Rymer's Feed, tom. X. p. 617, 518, 519. See an account 
of all theſe jewels, p. 593, &c. Es 

z John Fitzalan, | | 

» But not without a great ſlaughter on both ſides, Monſtrclet, fol. 82. 
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quence, namely, the death of Ann of Burgundy, ducheſs of 
Bedford b. This loſs was not peculiar to the duke her ſpouſe, 
but common to all the Engliſh, ſince it broke the bond of 
union, between the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, and by 
the coldneſs which ſucceeded, proved very fatal to Eng- 
land. 

The council of Baſil bad been aſſembled ſince the laſt year, 
but England had ſent no embaſſadors. About the end of the 
year, the pope and council who were diſputing concerning 

re-eminence, ſending each a- part, legates to the king, the 
archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Rocheſter, the earl of 
Huntington, and ſeveral others, where appointed to go to 
the council. 

[1433] In the beginning of the year 1433, there was a 
dangerous inſurrection in Normandy, which would have been 
no leſs fatal to the Engliſh, than the raifing of the fiege of 
Orleans, if by their diligence they had not timely prevented 
part of the miſchief, which might have enſued. Sixty thou- 
ſand peaſants of that province, having taken up arms, di- 
vided themſelves in two bodies, one whereof conſiſting of forty 
thouſand men, marched into Vexin, and the other towards 
Caen. Had Charles's army been near enough to ſupport 
them, he would doubtleſs have conquered all Normandy. 
The rebels ſoon became maſters of Caen, Harfleur, Dieppe, 
and Lillebonne. Probably they would have made a much 


greater progreſs, if the carl of Arundel © had not, with the 


utmoſt expedition, marched againſt thoſe that were aſſem- 
bled at Vexin. As theſe men had no eminent leader, they 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed in the night, and eaſily 
yielded him a victory, more advantageous to his maſter than 
glorious for him. Thoſe of Caen, though not ſo numerous, 
would have given him more trouble, becauſe the marſhal of 
Rieux was at their head. But terrified at the news of the de- 
feat of their companions, they retired to their homes. The 
marſhal ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, took with him ſome of 
the moſt courageous, and threw himſelf into Dieppe. Mean 
while, Arundel taking advantage of their conſternation, tound 
means to recover Caen and Lillebonne. But Dieppe and 
Harfleur, places of very great importance, remained 1n the 
hands of the French. | 1 
This ſame year, another event helped to diſconcert the 
affairs of the Engliſh. The duke of Bedford being a wi— 


dower, married in March, Jaquelina of Luxemburgh®, daugh- 


ter of Peter of Luxcmburgh ©, earl of St. Pol. The duke 
of Burgundy was extremely offended, that the marriage was 
made without his knowledge. 
ford ſhould have ſhewn him more reſpect, fince, befides the 
_ conſideration of the many ties by which they were united, he 
married the daughter of one of his vaſlals. The duke of 
Bedford, who was very prudent and circumſpect, had doubt- 
leſs his reaſons for haſtening his marriage, without imparting 
it to the duke of Burgundy. However, as it greatly con- 
cerned him not to diſpleaſe that prince, he paid him ſome 
compliments by the cardinal of Wincheſter, who even pro- 
cured an interview at St. Omer, where the two princes met 
in April. But an unhappy diſpute about precedency hindered 
their reconciliation, and cauſed them to part extremely in- 
cenſed with each other. Theſe two princes had frequently 
met without any conteſt upon that account. But the duke of 
Burgundy was obliged to raiſe fome diſpute now, for a cloak 
to the ſteps he intended to make. He owned Henry for king 
of France, and the duke of Bedford for regent, and uncle of 
the reigning king, how therefore could he pretend to take 
place of him? | | | 
During this year, nothing of moment paſſed, with regard 
to the war. Charles ſeemed to have wholly relinquiſhed all 
care of his aftairs, the better to reliſh the pleaſures of love 
and eaſe. The duke of Bedford was weak, and as he re- 
caved no farther ſupplies from England, thought more of 
keeping what he had, than of making new conqueſts. Mean 
while, though the duke of Burgundy was now defigning a 
ſeparate peace with Charles, he believed it would be the more 
advantageous, if he could do it with full hands. To that 
end, he made himſelf maſter of St. Valery, which Gaucour 
had taken by ſurpriſe. The town of Ham, defended by the baſ- 
tard of Orleans and Xaintrailles, with Laon and Provins, were- 
alſo taken by him. On the other hand, the earl of Arundel, 
befieging Silley-le-Guillaume in Main, the conſtable Riche- 


He buried her at the Celeſtines in Paris, within the chapel of Orleans, 
where a noble tomb of black marble, with her effigies, as a princeſs, placed 
thereon, is ſtill to be ſeen. Her epitaph ſays, ſhe died November the 14th, 
1432. Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 201. Sandford's Geneal. p. 313. 

© And the lord Willoughby, with fix thouſand archers. Hall, fol. 124. 

s She was about ſeventeen years old, Monſtrelet, fol. 87. Hall, fol. 
121. She and the duke her ſpouſe came to London about Midſummer, 
where they remained to the latter end of Auguſt, when they went to Paris, 
Hall, ibid. Stow, p. 373. 


© Rapin, by miſtake, calls him James. See Moniyglet, fol. 87, 


He thought the duke of Bed- 
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mont obliged him to raiſe the fiege, but the French were 
ſcarce gone when the earl returned, and took the town f, 
Mean time, the council of England were more intent, how 
to procure a peace, than to recover what the king had loſt in 
France. The duke of Orleans, ſtill a priſoner, at London 
had made the firſt overtures, and offered to uſe his utmoſt en. 
deavours, to finiſh an affair, on which depended his freedom, 
To compaſs his ends, he had propoſed to bring to Calais. 
or any other place the council ſhould name, the queen Dow- 
ager of Sicily, Charles of Anjou, her ſon, the duke of Bre. 
tagne, with the earls of Richemont, and St. Giles, his brg. 
thers, the duke of Alenſon, the earls of Armagnac, Foix 
Perdriac, Clermont, and the archbiſhop of Rheims, to treat 
with the embaſſadors of England. He deſired likewiſe per- 
miſſion to be at the congreſs, to promote to the utmoſt of his 
power, the concluſion of a peace. As his aim was to engage 
the court of England to enter into negotiation, he demon. 
ſtrated, that the Engliſh would reap great advantages, whe. 
ther the treaty broke off or ſucceeded. Theſe are the two 
articles he propoſed to the council concerning himſelf. 


I. In caſe a peace was concluded between Henry, and 
the dauphin (for ſo he called king Charles) he promiſed tg 
do homage to Henry, whenever required, and never to own 
any other king of France, than him, or his lawful ſucceflor-_ 

II. He promiſed the ſame thing for all his vaſfals, for 
the duke of Alenſon, for the earls of Armagnac, Perdriac 
Angouleme, and the dukes of Milan and Savoy. ; 


In another article, he ſuppoſed the dauphin would be con. 


tented with an honourable and confiderable appenage, which 


was the very thing the Engliſh aimed at in the negotiation. 


But, as a peace might happen not to be concluded, in th:+ 

calc, the duke engaged to acknowledge Henry, for ſole ind 
true king of France. He promiſed moreover to deliver 90 
him, Blois, Orleans, and all his demeſn towns, with Ry. 
chelle, Mont St. Michael, Limoges, Bourges, Chinon, Pic. 
tiers, Tournay, Beziers, Saintes, and Loches, or What other 
places he pleaſed inſtead of theſe, except Rochelle and Mont 
St. Michazl, which were not to be changed. 9 

That if the King ſhould grant him any demeſns in Ege. 
land, he would own him as king of England, for his liege. 
lord, and as ſuch, ſwear fealty him. | a 

That he would do his utmoſt, to put the king in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the countries and cities of France, which did not ver 
acknowledge him, and would ſerve him at his own -xpence. 

That in calc the treaty did not ſucceed, he promiſed to re- 
turn a priſoner to England, till all the articles were per- 
formed on his part, on condition he ſhould afterwards be ke 
leaſed without ranſom 8. 

Theſe articles, which had been before concerted, between 
the king's commiſſioners and the duke, being approved by 
the council, the duke ſigned and ſealed them, and {wore to 
obſerve them. Then paffports were prepared h for the queen 


dowager of Sicily, and the reſt mentioned in the firſt article, 


that they might repair to Calais, in October. The council 
appointed allo plenipotentiaries, to treat with the French. 
When the engagements entered into by the duke of Or- 
leans are conſidered, they are a clear evidence of his joining 
with the court of France, to impoſe upon the court of Eng- 
land. This plainly appears, in the hopes he gave, that 
Charles would be ſatisfied with a bare appenage: a thing 
molt certainly tar enough from that prince's thoughts, and 
which was inſinuated, only to cauſe the Engliſh the more 
readily to fall into the ſnare. Moreover, in promiſing to 
bring to Calais, the queen of Sicily, and the other French 
princes and lords, he intimated, that it was their intention 
to conclude a peace upon that foot ; which was however, as 
afterwards appeared, directly contrary to their defign. In 
the next place, the duke's ſervile expreſſions to the king of 
England, calling him, in the articles his king and ſovereign 
lord, manifeſtly ſhews, he flattered him only to deccive him. 
In ſhort, he promiſed things that were beyond his power : 
tor inſtance, to deliver places which belonged not to him. 
But this was preciſely wherein conſiſted the fraud, becauſe 
his aim was to intimate, that he was impowered, though the 


court of France did not think proper to diſcover themſelves 


openly. Theſe are not bare conjectures. The ſequel of the 
negotiation will plainly ſhew, the duke did not act with fin- 


f This year, on July 8, a parhament met at Weſtminſter, which 
granted the king one tenth, and one fifteenth to be levied on the Jaity. As 
alſo three ſhillings on every tun of wine, imported or exported ; twelve 


- pence in the pound of all merchandiſes fold for two years; and a ſubſidy of 


fifty-three ſhillings and four pence of every ſack of wool for three years- 
This parliament was adjourned from Auguſt 13, till October 13, by reaſon 
of the plague. Cotton's Abridg. p. 607, bog, E 
s Or rather, unleſs king Henry, or his heirs, ſhould think proper to ge 
him leave to depart from England. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 559: 
b On Auguſt 15. Ibid, p. 561, 562, | With 
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cerity. This however is the ſame duke of Orleans, whom 


the French would repreſent as a ſaint, and upon whoſe ac- 
count Joan pretended to have teveral revelations. 

[1434] It is very eaſy to perccive, the duke of Orleans 
acted in concert with the court of France, when it is confi- 
dered, that Charles was now reconciled with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who only wanted a pretence to break with England. 
The conſtable Richemont, had finiſhed the ſeparate treaty, 
in a conference with the duke at Nevers. He repaired to 
that city, under colour of adjuſting a difference between the 
duke of Burgundy, and the earl of Clermont. Here all the 
articles of the ſeparate peace were ſettled with the duke. All 
he wanted, was to furniſh an occaſion to take that ſtep, and 
to this the project of a conference for a general peace was 
made ſubſervient. It was well known, the Engliſh would 
not agree to the terms that ſhould be offered to them, and 
their refuſal was to be the duke of Burgundy's pretence to 
make a ſeparate peace. This was the real motive of the 
duke of Orleans” large offers to the king of England, incaſe a 
peace was not concluded. The intent was, to engage Henry's 
council in the negotiation, by putting them in hopes, that, 
whether the conference ended in a peace, or came to nothing, 
England would {till be a great gainer. The duke of Bedford 
and the council of England, who knew nothing of what had 
pafled between King Charles and the duke of Burgundy, fell 
into the ſnare. As ſoon as they had conſented to the pro- 
poſed negotiation, the duke of Burgundy pretending to be 
ſtill ſtrictly united with the Engliſh, ſo ordered it, that in- 
ſtead of Calais, the city of Arras was appointed for the place 
of congreſs, where all the parties concerned were to ſend 
their embaſſadors. We ſhall tee preſently what paſſed in that 
aſſembly. | 

Mean while, the war in France degenerated into real plun- 
dering and robbing. Both kings being too weak to Keep 
great armies on foot, only ſmall bodies and parties acted on 
each fide. The moſt remarkable occurrences of this year 
were theſe. The French having ſurpriſed Rue in Picardy?, 
the earl of Arundel haſtened thither to retake the town. 
Whilſt he was upon the march he heard, the French were 
fortifying Herberoy near Beauvais, and thought to drive 
them from thence, before their works were finiſhed. . Ac- 
cordingly he appeared before that place, but upon notice that 
Vignoles and Xaintrailles were approaching with twelve hun- 
dred men, raiſed the fiege, to go and meet them. A bloody 
battle enſued, where the earl of Arundel was mortally wounded 
and made priſoner. He died within a few days, to the great 
grief of the duke of Bedford ©. | 


About the ſame time the earl of Clermont, now duke of 


Bourbon by his father's death, became maſter of Corbeil and 
Brie Compte Roberte, which were ſold him by the governors. 
A Scotch officer found likewiſe means to take Vincennes, but 
could not keep it. 

Mean time Talbot being arrived trom England with three 
or four thouſand men!, to whom he joined ſome other troops, 
drawn out of the garriſons, was in ſuch manner maſter of 
the field, that all the French vaniſhed before him. So, 
without much oppoſition, he retook Beaumont upon Oyle, 
Creil, Pont St. Maxence, and Clermont in Beauvoiſis. He 
even began the fiege of Beauvais, but the bad weather obliged 
him to deſiſt, During theſe petty exploits, king Charles 
went into Languedoc and Dauphine. 

The froſt, which was very ſevere about the end of this year, 
and the beginning of the next, hindered not the two parties 
from continuing the war all the winter, by ſieges, and fur- 
prifals of divers places. The French had a great advantage, 
in that moſt of the Englith towns thought of returning to the 
obedience of king Charles, fince the affairs of the Englith 
were in this decline. But it was not from theſe progrefles, 
ſo inconſiderable in themſelves, that Charles expected the 
concluſion of the war. It muſt have been long, before he 
could have taken fingly all the places poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
lth in France. The congreſs which was to be at Arras, pro- 
miſed him much more advantageous ſuccefles, fince he was 
lure of a peace with the duke of Burgundy. 

[1435] The news being ſpread over Europe, that a peace 

tween France and England, was going to be negotiated at 
Arras, there was ſcarce a ſovereign prince, but what deſired 
to ſend his embaſſadors. Pope Eugenius II. and the council 
of Baſil, who were ſtill at variance, ſent theirs alſo, but ſe— 
parately. From the pope came the cardinal Santa Cruz, and 
from the council the cardinals of Cyprus and Arles. King 


With eight hundred men. Idem, fol. 101. : 
k John Fitzalan, carl of Arundel, died in May (the 12th, ſays Dugdale's 


aron. vol. I. p. 322.) and was buried in the Cordeliers? church at Beauvais. 
Monſtrelet, fol. 102. 


Eight hundred men at arms. Monſtrelet, fol. 95. Hall, fol. 123. 
un The moſt conſiderable of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries were, William, 
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Charles ſent ſeventeen plenipotentiaries, at the head of whom 
was the conſtable Richemont. Henry appointed twenty - 
ieven for France and England, of whom the duke of Bur— 
gundy was the firſt m, with power to eight of them, four 
Engliſh and four French (among whom were to be the 
duke of Burgundy and the archbiſhop of York) to fign the 
peace, Afterwards the ſame power was given to the cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter. Hitherto the duke of Bedford and the 
council of England were perſuaded of the duke of Burgundy's 
fincerity. This appears in his being truſted with the ſecret 
of the embally, ſince nothing could be treated, or concluded 
without him. It muſt be confeſſed that prince acted a baſe 
part in the congreſs. However, ſhortly aftef, private in- 
telligence was received in England, that he had defired the 
pope to abſolve him from his oath ro Henry V. Whereupon 
the king wrote to the pope to know the truth. Eugenius an- 
ſwered, no French prince had ever applicd to him for any 
ſuch thing; that he had never granted any ſuch diſpenſation, 
and for the future, would bchave in that reſpect, ſo as the 
king ſhould have no reaſon to be diffatisfied, We th 
iequel, how. he performed his promiſe. | | 

The congreſs of Arras was opened on the Ech of Auguſt; 
It began with king Charles's propoſals. His embailadors 
offered, in his name, to the kin 


all ſce in the 


France, and do homage for thoſe two provinces : that is to 
lay, he offered as a favour the two provinces which the king 
of England was entirely poſlefled of; a favour, which he was 
to purchaſe with the reſignation of the title of king of France, 
and a great part of the kingdom till in his hands. Though 
there were no other proof of Charles's being certain of 
gaining the duke of Burgundy from the Englith, this alone 
would be ſufficient. For on what other foundation could 
Charles (who for three years paſt, was unable to bring an ar- 
my into the field) make ſuch a propoſal ? But as was ob- 
ſerved, his intent was, not to conclude a peace with the Eng- 
liſh, but only to afford the duke of Burgundy a pretence to 
proceed as he had reſolved. The embafladors of England, 
ſurpriſed at an offer ſo remote from what the duke of Or- 
leans had made them expect, ſuddenly broke off the con- 
ference and withdrew extremely diffatisfied, without vouch- 
ſafing an anſwer. Here it is that ſeveral French authors diſ- 
play their eloquence to ſhew, to what height the Engliſh had 


carried their pride and inſolence, ſince they rejected ſo rea- 


ſonable offers. A remarkable inſtance of the uſual prejudice 
of hiſtorians in favour of their own nation. 

The retreat of the Engliſh ſurpriſed neither the duke of 
Burgundy nor the French embaſſadors. They maſt have 
toreleen, that ſuch offers would be retuſed. Nay, it may be 
athrmed on the contrary, that in making ſo unreaſonable a 
propoſal, confidering the ſituation of affairs, their ſole aim 
was to induce the Engliſh embailadors to withdraw. Their 
abrupt departure however, was highly exaggcrated, and re- 
preſented as a clear evidence, they never intended to make 
peace. It was this liRewiſe, that gave the duke of Burgundy 
a pretence to conclude a ſeparate treaty with king Charles. 


He pretended he was not obliged to tollow their humour, 
or render the war everlaſting tor their ſake. 


9 Upon that 
foundation, the pope's legate abſolved him from all his oaths, 
as well to the late, as the preſent king of England. After 
that, as all the articles were before ſettled, his ſeparate peace 
was ſoon concluded. Never had king of France made ſo 


diſhonourable a peace. Charles was bound by the treaty to 


diſown the murder of duke John, to deliver up. the mur- 
derers, or if they were not in his power, to baniſh them the 
realm : he promiſed to found certain chapels, where the 
ſoul of the deceaſed was to be prayed for day and night. He 
agreed that the duke of Burgund) ſhould nominate the prieſts 
that were to officiate, and a crols ſhould be erected on Mon- 
tereau bridge, for a ſtanding monument of the reparation of 
the murder. He was obliged moreover, to pay fifty thouſand 
crowns of gold for duke John's equipage which was pillaged, 
and to reſign to the duke of Burgundy certain towns, as a 
ſatisfaction for the charges of the war. Laſtly, he freed him 
from all homage during life. The duke conſented on his 
part, that the king might redeem the towns of St. Quintin, 
Peronne, Amiens, Corbie, fituated on the Somme, for four 
hundred thouſand crowns. By this article it appears, the 
duke was not very ſcrupulous, ſince he ſold to France places 
held only by the bounty of the king of England, purſuant to 
his engagement with the duke of Bedford. It may be pro- 


biſhop of Norwich, Thomas, biſhop of St. David's ; John Holland, earl of 
Huntington, William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Walter, lord Hungertord, 
Mr. William Lyndewode, keeper of the privy ſeal, John Ratclytte, ſeneſchal 


of Guienne, fir John Popham, Ralph Ruſſel, doctor of laws, &c. Rymer's 
Feed. tom. X. p 011, 612, | | 


Wherein 


g of England, Normandy 
and Guienne, provided he would quit the title of king of 
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per farther to remark, that the ſervice done by the duke of 
Burgundy to France, in making a ſeparate peace, greatly 
outweighed, in the opinion of the French hiſtorians, all his 
proceedings againſt her. This has made them very cautious 
in their expreſſions, before the treaty of Arras, for fear their 
language ſhould not agree with what they had to fay after- 
wards. But after the peace, they have extolled to the ſkies, 
his goodneſs, wiſdom, and probity. This was however the 
man, who for the ſake of revenge, had ruined France; and 
found no other way to repair the fault, but by a notorious 
treachery to England, What would the French have ſaid, it 
he had always continued firm to the Engliſh ? I am ſorry to 
be obliged to ſpeak thus of a prince, to whom was given the 
ſirname of Good. But it ſerves to ſhew, how the firnames 
and encomiums beſtowed on princes, happen ſometimes to 
diſagree with their real character. 

I ſay nothing to the diſpenſation granted to the duke of 
Burgundy. Every one may make what reflections he pleaſes. 
I ſhall only add, that in November was publiſhed in Eng- 
land, pope Eugenius's forementioned letter, atteſted by the 
king. Probably it was defigned for an indirect information 
of the court of Rome's ſincerity. 

As ſoon as the Engliſh had loſt the aſſiſtance of the duke 
of Burgundy, their affairs began ſo viſibly to decline, that it 
portended their ſudden ruin. As they had not troops futh- 
cient to defend all the places, they were obliged to rely on 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, who very often proved falſe. 
On the other hand, the towns upon the Somme, refigned to 
the duke of Burgundy, being now againſt them, they were 
under a neceſſity to provide for that quarter, for fear they 
might be uſed to invade the neighbouring provinces. So, 
their whole attention was confined to the preſervation of 
Normandy and Paris, it being impoſhble to take care of all, 
amidſt the continual detection of the towns intruſted to the 
inhabitants, Houdan, St. Denis, Pontoiſe, Melun, Pont St. 
Maxence, Meulant, voluntarily ſurrendered to the French, 
during the congreſs of Arras, or a little before. The duke 
of Bedford retaking St. Denis n, razed the walls. Then he 
ordered Meulant to be inveſted, but the baſtard of Orleans 
raiſed the ſiege. The lord Chatillon, governor of Epernay 
for the Englith, going out of the town, found the gates ſhut 
againſt him at his return, and the inhabitants called in the 
French. TO | 

Iſabella, queen Dowager of France, ſeeing the proſperity 
of the king her ſon, whom ſhe mortally hated, and the deſ- 
_ perate condition of the Engliſh, died at Paris with grief and 
vexation, twelve days after the concluſion of the treaty of 
Arras“. She was univerſally hated by the French, who con- 
fidered her as the principal cauſe of the ruin of the king- 
dom. The Engliſh did not much eſteem her, at leaſt, they 
ſhewed but little regard for her, fince ſhe was become unſer- 
viceable to them. 

Her deccaſe was of little conſequence to either party. But 
the death of the duke of Bedford, on the fourteenth of the 
ſame month, at Roan, was of infinitely greater importance. 
Very probably, his indignation to be thus impoſed upon by 
king Charles and the duke of Burgundy, helped to throw 
him into the ſickneſs, of which he died four days before the 
concluſion of the treaty of Arras, the fatal news whercof he 
expected every moment. He foreſaw with a deadly concern 
the affairs of the king his nephew were going to be irretriev- 
ably reduced to a very wretched condition. During the whole 
courſe of his adminiftration, he behaved with that wiſdom 
and prudence, as juſtly ranked him with the greateſt men of 


his time. His valour, and other martial virtues, ſhone with 


no leſs luſtre on all occaſions, where he commanded in per- 


2 Wherein he was aſſiſted by John lord Talbot, the lords Willoughby and 
Scales, the marſhal de PItle-Adam, &c. and five thouſand men. Hall, fol. 
1 | 
5 She died September zo, and was buried in the church of St. Denis. 
Monſtrelet, fol. 117. P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 126. 

„He was buried in Notre Dame church in Roan, under a plain tomb of 
black marble, with an epitaph upon a copper plate, or tablet of braſs aftixed 
to a pillar at the foot of his tomb: above the epitaph ſtood his eſcutcheon of 
arms (of filver,, now torn away) within the gates, betwixt two oſtrich fea- 
thers ; and underneath a root 1s repreſented, which the prieſts call, La Ra- 
cine de Bedford. Sandf. Gencal. p. 314. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 202. 

4 Richard Plantagenet, His patent was deferred till July 16, 1437. Ry- 
mer's Feed. tom. X. p. 674, 675. 

Ihe perton that oppoted the duke of Vork about the regency,” was not 
Henry dus of Somerſet, as Rapin ſays here by miſtake, for there was no 
ſuch title then, it being firſt conferred upon John Beaufort, in 1443, 21 
Henry VI. Sec p. coo, note i. But the perion here meant, was, Ed- 
mund, third fon of John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet. This Edmund 
bore the titles of earl of Montagne, in Normandy, and lord of Chirkland in 
the marches of Wales, He was created, Auguſt 28, 1442, earl of Dorſet ; 
and June 24, 1443, marquis of the ſame. And at laſt, March 31, 1448, 
upon his brother John's death he ſucceeded him in the dukedom of Somer- 
jer, See p. 490 note e; and Sandford's Geneal. p. 331. 

- Tivs year 4 parhament met at Weſtminſter, on October 10, which 


land only out of regard to that prince. 
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ſon. Had he been well aſſiſted by England, he would have, 
probably, ended the war to his own glory, and the young 
king's advantage, fince he wanted no qualification proper to 
accompliſh the greateſt undertakings. But unfortunately for 
him, he was abandoned, when he ſtood moiſt in need of af. 
fiſtance. The only thing he could be taxed with, was his 
ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized, in the affair of the congreſs 
of Arras. But where is the man, that can always be upon his 
guard againſt treachery ? Nothing better ſhews the eſteem, 
due to this illuſtrious. prince, than the regard Lewis XI. ſon 
of Charles VII. exprefled for him, when he could have no 
inducement to flatter him. Lewis being one day in the church 
of Roan, and looking upon the duke of Bedford's tomb p 
a certain lord of his retinue, adviſed him to demolith that 
ſtanding monument of the diſhonour of the French; no, rc. 
plied the king, let the aſhes of a prince reſt in peace, who, 
were he alive, would make the boldeſt of us tremble: I ra. 
ther wiſh a more ftately monument were erected to his hg. 
nour. 


Immediately after the duke of Bedford's death, the duke 


of York d was appointed regent of France. But Edmung 
Beaufort“, who aſpired to that dignity, ſo managed it be 
his intrigues, that his rival's patent was long deferred. Pro. 
bably, he was in hopes to obtain a change in his favour. 
This delay proved extremely prejudicial to the king's af. 
fairs, as will be feen in the relation of the next year's occur 
rences *. 

All England was exceedingly moved at the news of the 
duke of Burgundy's detection. The moſt opprobrious names 
were given him. Mean while the duke willing to ſhew fil! 
ſome regard for Henry, ſent two heralds to excuſe his con 
cluding a ſeparate peace, on pretence his ſubjects were gricy- 
ouſly oppretled by the continuance of the war, 
common pretence for a peace, though generally when a wa; 
is undertaken, the interefts of the poor people are little 16. 
garded. The duke offered at the ſame time his mediation 
to Henry, if he defired to conclude a_ peace with king 
Charles. 
truth is, what could be expected from the mediation of 1 
prince, who had ſo openly ſacrificed the intereſt of Eugland 
to his own advantage? Accordingly, no anſwer was vouch- 
ſafed to his letters, which, beſides, were written in a ſtile very 
different from what he was wont to uſe t. His heralds were 
received with indignity. The law of nations had like to have 
been violated on their account, and all the Flemings and Bur. 
gundians then in England, torn in pieces by the populace; 
ſo incenſed were they againſt their prince. But ſuch bchi- 
viour was to him very ſerviceable. He wanted a pretence to 
join his forces with the French, and did not fail to find cnc 
in the inſults upon his heralds and ſubjects, For in May this 
year he ſent the conſtable Richemont five hundred lances, 
under the command of the carl of Lalain, and thereby open; 
declared himſelf an enemy to the king of England. 

The conſtable joining this aid to fix or ſeven thouſind 
men, drawn together from other places, approached Paris, 
where remained but fifteen hundred Engliſh, under the com- 
mand of Sir Richard Woodvile u. Beſides that the garriſon 
was very weak for the defence of ſo large a city, the con- 
ſtable held intelligence with the inhabitants, who being al- 
moſt all friends of the duke of Burgundy, ſided with Eng— 
Whilſt he adherci to 
the king of England, Paris wanted no other guard but he. 
own citizens; but upon his declaring for king Charles, 
they all changed with him. So, it was no wonder, if fiftecn 
hundred Engliſh could not Keep them in awe. The death 
of the duke of Bedford, the abſence of the new regent, aud 


= 
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granted the king a tenth and a fifteenth, (deducting ont of it four thouſand 


pounds for the relief of decayed towns and villages,) alſo tunnage and pounc- 
age for two years ; and a ſubſidy of thirty three ſhillings and tour pence 0: 
merchants denizens, and of forty fix ſhillings and eight pence of aliens tor 
every ſack of wool. They alſo granted, that every perſon having any fies 
hold in lands, annuities, fees, offices, or hereditaments, above five pou! 
yearly, ſhould. pay for every pound fix pence, upon his oath.— There vs 
alſo a parliament in the beginning of the year 1436, which met at Weſton: 
ſter, January 21, and granted a tenth and a fifteenth, and a like ſubfidy 0! 
wools tor three years, as was granted in the former parliament, Cotton 
Abridg. p. 613—620, In this laſt parliament it was enacted, that no fe- 
riff or bailiff ſhould impanel any perſons upon Juries, Vut ſuch as inhbi! 
within his bailiwick, and have eſtate to their own uſe, or they to whole ue 
other perſons have eſtate of fee ſimple, fee tail, or freehold, in lands and te- 
nements, of the yearly value of twenty pounds, or more, But this not to 
extend to cities and boroughs. Statutes. 

They were directed, to the high and mighty prince, Henry, by the 
grace of God, king of England, his beloved couſin: neither naming hun 
king of France, nor his ſovereign lord, as he always uſed to do. Monitc- 
let, fol. 118. Hall, fol. 129. | 


v Monſtrelet, Hall, Dugdale (Baron. vo II.) Stow and Speed, all agree 


in ſaying, it was the lord Robert Willoughby, R. Woodvile was captain 01 
Calais. Rymer's Fœd. tom. X. p. 623. 
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The offer was looked upon as a freſh inſult, The 
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the little care taken to ſend ſuccours from England, diſabling 
the Engliſh to keep an army in the field, the conſtable met 
with no oppoſition in his march. ' He took ſeveral ſmall 
places near Paris, and flew five hundred * of a detachment, 
ſent bye the governor, to throw themſelves into St. Denis. 
After that, he encamped at the very gates of Paris, with his 
little army. Whilſt he was in the camp, there were conti- 
nual parleys between the burghers and beſiegers, without the 
governor's being able to help it. At length, April the thir- 
teenth, the whole city roſe in arms, whilſt the marſhal de 
Iſle Adam ſcaled the walls J. The garriſon advancing to 
repulſe the aſſault, found themſelves pelted with a ſhower of 
ſtones from the windows, whilſt the whole city reſounded with 
Long hve the king and the duke of Burgundy. 
nor, Perceiving there was no refiſting ſo many enemies, 
choſe to retire into the Baſtile, with all his people. Imme- 
diately all the ſtecets were chained, for fear he ſhould think 
of returning. Mean time, VIfle-Adam entered the city with 
caſe, and opened the gates to the conſtable. Thus Paris was 
taken for king Charles by the ſame VIſle-Adam, who had ſur— 
rized it in like manner, ſeventeen years before, for the 
duke of Burgundy. The Baſtile, which might have held a 
long ſiege, had it been well ſtored with provitions, was ſo de- 
ſtitute, that it could hold out but three days. It was very 
well the governor could obtain an honourable capitulation. 
As the affairs of England ſenſibly declined, the council of 
England were extremely defirous of peace. The war in 
France no longer concerned the conqueſt of that kingdom, 
as in the reign of Henry V. and till the raifing of the fiege of 
Orleans, but only what part the king of England could pol- 
fibly keep ; and the little that could be expected to be pre- 
ſerved by a vigorous war, coſt England immenſe ſums: This 
was a very plauſible reaſon to perſuade the public, it was ne- 
ceffary ſeriouſly to think of a peace. I ſay, a plaufible rea- 
ſon, becauſe it was not the real motive of the council's pro- 
ceedings. The cardinal of Wincheſter had for ſome time 
gained ground upon the duke of Gloceſter, his rival. The 
council by degrees, was filled with his creatures, who no 
more than himſelf found their own private advantage in the 
continuation of the war, which fince it was unſuccetsful, ren- 
dered them odious to the people. Coin was grown exceeding 
ſcarce in England, and yet the council was forced to be continu- 
ally deviſing means to raiſe money, which could not be done 
without cauſing great murmurings. On the other hand, the 
cardinal hoped to ruin his enemy with more caſe, during a 
peace, becauſe the war, and the unexpected accidents thence 


arifing, rendered the perſon and counſels of the duke of Glo- 


ceſter abſolutely neceſſary. In thort, as the duke was ever of 
opinion that vigorous endeavours ſhould be uſed to recover 
what was loſt in France, this was an argument for the oppo- 
ſite party to inſiſt with the ſame earneſtneſs, upon the neceſ- 
firy of concluding a peace. This opinion prevailing in the 
council, the duke of York, whoſe commiſſion to be regent 
of France was at length ſigned, had infiructions and full 
power to treat with king Charles, if he ſaw any appearance 
of ſucceſs. Moreover, on ſuppoſition of a negotiation, the 
council impowered the cardinal of Wincheſter and the duke 
of Burgundy jointly to treat of the king's marriage with one 
of his adverſary's daughters. . 

Shortly after, the duke of York departed for France, and 
in Normandy landed a good body of troops*, with which he 
retook many ſmall places or caſtles ſeized by the French, ſince 
the death of the duke of Bedford. Feſcamp was among the 
places recovered by the regent, but preſently after retaken by 
ſcalade. | | 

Though the duke of York was maſter of the field in Nor- 
mandy and about Paris, he was concerned for Picardy. He 
heard from all parts that the duke of Burgundy was drawing 
all his forces together, and making great preparations for a 
fiege. As theſe preparations could be defigned only againſt 
Calais a, he ſent notice to the council of England that they 
might provide in time againſt the threatened ſiege. Indeed, 
2 powerful fleet, a great train of artillery, and an army of 
fifty thouſand men, aflembled by the duke of Burgundy, were 


* But three hundred : the whole detachment was no more than fix hun- 
dred. Fourſcore were taken priſoners. They were commanded by Thomas 
lord Beaumont. Monſtrelet, fol. 124. Hall, fol. 130. 

And thewed the citizens a charter, wherein Charles granted them a par- 
don, and confirmed all their ancient liberties and privileges. Hall, fol. 130. 
2 Eight thouſand men. Hall, fol. 131. _ 

The garriſon whereof had made incurſions into ſeveral parts of Flanders, 
particularly about Boulogne and Graveline. Monſtrelet, fol. 127. 

„ Hall fays, it was July 27, which is moſt probable, fol. 133. For the 
ſiege was begun in June. See Monſtrelet, fol. 129, &c. The duke of Glo- 
ceſter did not come till after the ſiege was raiſed, Ibid, fol. 134. | 

© It was only hulks loaded with great ſquare ſtones, joined together with 
lead, &c. to be throvr: into the harbour, in order to render it unfit for ule, 
and hinder the Eng!i{iz ſhipping from coming near to relieve the town. 


The gover- 
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clear evidences of his extreme deſire to ſueceed in his enterprize, 
and of his reſolution not to be diſappointed. This news flying 
to England, the whole nation was alarmed, and grew more 
incenſed againſt the duke of Burgundy. The council trem- 
bling for Calais, the firſt conqueſt of the Engliſh in France, 
reſolved to ule all poſſible endeavours to ſave it. To that 
end, they ordered fifteen thouſand men to be raiſed, and pe- 
titioned the duke of Gloceſter to take upon him the care of 
relieving that place. Fifteen thouſand men were little enough 
for ſuch an undertaking. But, beſides that, it was reckoned 
the regent would join the duke of Glocefter with all his 
forces, the enemy's army was known to confiſt almoſt entirely 
of the militia of Flanders, who were not much valued 

Whilſt the troops were levying with the utmoſt diligence, 
the King, by advice of his council, reſolved to expreſs his 
reſentment againſt the duke of Burgundy, in granting, by 
letters under his great ſeal, the earldom of Boulogne to the 
lord Beaumont, and Flanders to the duke of Gloceſter. But 
it was eaſier to give them in parchment, than wreſt them out 
of the hands of the potleflor, | 

Every thing being ready for the departure of the army de- 
ſigned for the relief of Calais, the duke of Gloceſter ſet (ail, 
and landed in Normandy the beginning of October b. The 
duke of Burgundy had now been before Calais fix weeks with 
his numerous army. He carried on the fiege vigorouſly, 
and the beſieged made as brave a defence. Mean time, the 
duke, who hoped to acquire immortal fame, by taking one 
of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe, was vet very far from his 
aim. Nay, he began to perceive, the attempt was beyond 
his power. His fleet ©, by the unſkilfulneſs of the pilots, or 
lome other accident, coming too near the town at loi wa- 
ter, ran on ground, and was reduccd to athes before his eves, 
by the beſieged. This was a very mortifying accident, but a 
worte befel him quickly after. A rumour being ſpread in 
the army that the duke of Gloceſter was approaching to re- 
lieve the town, the Flemings diſcouraged by the fatioues of 
the ſiege, and terrified at the approach of the Englith, ſud- 
denly ſtruck their tents, and began to retire. In vain d 
the duke endeavour to remove their fears. The ſcouts of 
the Engliſh army beginning to appear, it was ſtill lefs prac- 
ticable for the duke to ſtop his frightened troops, who ſought 
only to avoid a battle. So, the duke ſecing he could not pre- 
vail, was forced to follow them in their retreat, which was 
made in great diſorder, though timely enough to prevent the 


* 


Engliſh from taking any advantage. He had the farther mor- 


tification to receive a defiance from the duke of Gloceſter, 
offering him battle, and not to have it in his power to accept 
it, though his army was much ſuperior to that of the enemy. 
But this was not all. Hardly was he returned into his own 
country, when the towns of Flanders revolted againſt him. 
He was even in danger of loſing his life at Bruges, in a fedi- 
tion of the citizens. He was Fimtelf wounded, after ſeeing 
with grief VIfle-Adam torn in pieces by the mutinous popu- 
lace. Mean time, the duke of Gloceſter improving the junc- 


ture, over-ran Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, and carried 


away twelve hundred waggon loads of booty. From thence- 
forward the duke of Burgundy had ſo many troubles at home, 
that he was bur little ſerviceable to king Charles. 

Ia June this year, Lewis the dauphin, fon of king Charles, 
married Margaret of Scotland, daughter of James I. about 
twelve years of age. hs 

The beginning of the year 1437 was remarkable for the 
death of Joan of Navarre d, and Catherine of France ©, both 
queen dowagers of England, one widow of Henry IV. the 
other of Henry V. Catherine had married Owen Tudor, a 


Welch gentleman, deſcended, as it is faid, from the ancient 
I do not know whether, in thoſe days, the 


kings of Wales. 
deſcent was much regarded, or was endeavoured to be traced, 
till after the crown was devolved to the family of the Tudors, 
by the advancement of Henry VII. to the throne. However 


that be, when queen Catherine eſpouſed Owen Tudor, the 
marriage appeared fo unſuitable, that all England was of- 
fended at it, and the more, as it was made unknown to the 
duke of Gloceſter, who was then protector. But that prince's 


Monſtrelet, fol. 132. 

4 Joan of Navarre, relict of king Henry IV. dicd at Havering, in Eſſex, 
July 10, 1437, and was interred by her huſband in Canterbury cathedral, 
where her effigies are ſtill to be ſeen, Sandi, Gencal. p. 270, Hall, 
fol. 134. 

e —.— Catherine died January 3, 1437, in the monaſtery of Bermond- 
ſey, in Southwark; and on the 18th of February next following, her body 
was brought to St. Catherine's, by the Tower, from thence to St. Paul's, 
and ſo to Weſtminſter abbey, where it was interred ; but her corpſe being 
taken up in the reign of Henry VII. when he laid the foundation of his new 
chapel there, ſhe was never ſince buried; but remaineth ſtill above ground, 
in a coffin of boards, near the ſepulchre of Henry V. her firſt huſband, 
Sandf, Geneal. p. 28 5. Stow's Ann. p. 376. 
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veneration for the memory of the King his brother, prevented . 
him from giving the queen his filter-in-Jaw any trouble. 


* 


ef ſhe was dead, the council had not the {ame regard for 


her ſecond” huſband. They thought it their duty to puniſh 


bim for his, raſhne(s, in daring to elpouſe the King's mother, 


bo 


* 


without the conſent of thoſe who governed the kingdom, and 
ordered kim to be ſent to the Tower. Some time after, 
*Pudot made his eſcape, but was taken and put under cloſer 
confinement. Some ſay he found means to eſcape. a ſecond 
time, but being retaken loſt his head. Others affirm, he was 
not beheaded till 1460, upon being taken in battle, fighting 


RAP 1 N's H I ST ORY or E NG L AND. 
Jiſh, ie, mas his intergſt That they ſhould, be entirely, expelled. 


the Kingdom. Mean time, it grieved him to act alone for 
the benefit of a prince, whoſe indolence kept him from all 
the enterprizes, where he ought to bave been the chief actor. 


The duke deſigning therefore to rouſe him out of his lethargy 
repreſented to him, that his honour and intereſt called upon 


him to aflemble all his forces, put himſelf at their head, and 


approach Paris, in order to drive his enemies out of the 


heart of the kingdom. At the ſame time he offered to make 


a powerful diverſion in Picardy to favour his undertakings. 


Never was prince leſs inclined to war than Charles VII. 
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for the houſe of Lancaſter. I do not know, whether it be 
certain that Tudor was put to death, but it may be affirmed, 
that thoſe who ſay it was in 1460, were guilty of an error, 


and yet never did king of France make greater conqueſts than 
he, fince he may be ſaid to conquer his whole kingdom. 
But it was chiefly by means of his generals, who for the moſt 


cer 
tion 


Ile 


pert 
by taking Owen Tudor his third ſonf, for Owen Tudor. the part were men of eminent merit. The duke of Burgundy”, — 
father. | | remonſtrances and offers having rouſed him from his floth, Pat 
Tudor had by queen Catherine three ſons, Edmund, Jaſ- he drew all his forces together to approach Paris, where he have 
er, and Owen. The eldeſt was created carl of Richmonds was much wanted, By the way he attacked-Monterecau-Faur- ſee f 
'by Henry VI. his half brother, who gave him to wife Mar- Yonne m, whilſt the duke of Burgundy beſieged Crotoy, a ceſte 
garet, only daughter of John duke of Somerſet. From this ſtrong place in Picardy. till! 
marriage ſprung Henry earl of Richmond, whom we ſhall It was about the end of Auguſt n, when the duke of Bur. NV 
ſee hereafter aſcend the throne of England by the name of guncy inveſted Crotoy with a ſtrong army ®, whilit four the. 
Henry VII. all the male heirs of the houſe of Lancaſter be- rench ſhips blocked up the place by ſea. The duke of of V 
ing extinct. Jaſper the ſecond ſon was made earl of Pem- York being recalled by. the intrigues of the carl of Somerſet vant 
broke b. Owen the youngeſt, loſt his head on the ſcaffold his enemy, was about to depart, and only waited for the freq 
in 1460. arrival of the earl of Warwick, who was to ſucceed him in exhic 
J]uaquelina of Luxemburg, widow of the duke of Bedford, the regency. For that reaſon, not being able to relieve C19. grea 
followed the example of queen Catherine. After the death toy, in perſon, he commiſſioned the brave Talbot b, Whoſc diſp 
of the prince her huſband, ſhe married fir Richard Wood- name alone was ſufficient to ſtrike terror into the enemics of the 
vile, who was only a knight, and much her inferior. This the Engliſh, Talbot, at the head of five thouſand men, king 
match was almoſt as unſuitable as queen Catherine's. Be- boldly advanced towards Crotoy, in order to relieve it, froir 
fides, it was made not only without the king's licenſe, but though the river Somme parted him from the duke of Bur. By tl 
alſo contrary to Jaquelina's expreſs oath, not to marry with- gundy's camp round the town, which was on the other ſide, him, 
out his permiſhon. So, both the bride and bridegroom When the duke was informed of his march, he left part of [ 
would have been liable to the rigour of the law, had not the his troops at the fiege, and with the reſt poſted himſelf on An 
king been pleaſed to forgive them 15 | | the river fide to oppoſe his paſſage. The hatred conceived Frar 
On the 19th of February, James I. of Scotland was mur- by the Engliſh againſt that prince, was fo violent, that they vent. 
dered in his bed, by aſſaſſins ſuborned by the earl of Athol k thought nothing impracticable, when an opportunity offered proj 
his uncle. James II. his ſon, ſeven years old, ſucceeded him, to be.revenged. Talbot improving this diſpoſition, ruſhed unſu 
under the guardianſhip of Joan of Somerſet his mother, who firſt into the river, {word in hand, and by his intrepidity in- cakes 
was herſelf wounded, by endeavouring to fave the king her ſpired his troops with ſuch courage, that they inſtantly fol-. Nor C 
huſband. It is time now to return to what paſſed in France. lowed him. The more bold or rather raſh the action was, with 
After the arrival of the duke of York from England, the the more it aſtoniſhed the Burgundians, who, imagining they Eng] 
affairs of the Engliſh began to be upon a better foot. King had to deal with devils rather than men, took to flight with- ſand 
Charles, ever a ſlave to his pleaſures, had no conſiderable out expecting their enemies. Their terror infecting thoſe the ] 
body of troops in the field ; and the revolt of the Flemings that were left at the ſiege, the whole army ran away, and coul. 
hindered the duke of Burgundy from ſending him any aſſiſt- it was not in the duke of Burgundy's power to rally them, after 
ance. It is true, the towns that had voluntarily ſurrendered At the ſame time the duke of York appeared with ſeven men Som. 
to him had ſtrengthened his party conſiderably, but withal of war within fight of the four French ſhips, and chaſed Talb 
his army was much weakened, on account of the garriſons them fo briſkly, that it was with great difficulty they eſcaped man 
he was obliged to keep there. As matters then ſtood in to St. Valery. Talbot entered the town in triumph, and T 
France, both kings had almoſt equal reaſon to fear the diſ- after levelling the trenches of the beſiegers, marched back to Cala; 
loyalty of their adherents : who, for the moſt part, were at- Normandy. In his return, he conquered five or fix ſmall takin 
tached rather to the fortune of him they ſerved, than to his places in Picardy, and retaking once more Tancarville in deſig 
perſon, or the juſtice of his cauſe. Thus the preſervation of Normandy, entered Roan covered with glory. been 
the towns they were pofſeſſed of, entirely depended upon the The ſucceſs of the ſiege of Montereau was, not ſo favour- woul 
ſtrength of the garriſons. | able to the Engliſh, nevertheleſs it was not inglorious. Tho- tance 
The firſt months of this year the cold was ſo exceſſive, that mas Gerard, governor of that poor place, long defended it, the | 
it ſeemed to leave the generals on both fides no defire to form in ſpite of the vigorous efforts of the beſiegers, though hc bitan 
any enterprize, till it ſhould be abated. Mean while, Talbot, had but four hundred men, Hitherto king Charles was not being 
who found nothing impoſſible, reaped a confiderable advan- very eminent for his valour, but at this fiege he performed being 
tage from the ſecurity of the French, cauſed by the ſharp- ſuch exploits, as began to breed a higher idea of his courage, but t 
nels of the ſeaſon. On Shrove-Tueſday at night, he ſcaled After a pretty long ſiege, he carried the town by ſtorm, hav- Engl 
Pontoiſe by help of the ditches being frozen !, and carried it ing been himſelf one of the firſt to mount the breach, and The 
whilſt the garriſon and townſmen were wholly intent upon fight hand to hand with thoſe that defended it. Doubtleſs fount 
their diverſions. The taking of that important place was a he had been told, that it was neceflary to procure the eſteem no le 
great blow to king Charles. Eſpecially, it very much an- of his ſubjects by ſome extraordinary action. The intrepi- Fj 
noyed the Parifians, who were expoſed to the continual in- dity he ſhewed on that occaſion turned greatly to his advan- th, 
curſions of the new Engliſh garriſon, to the very gates of tage. From thenceforward, his friends as well as enemics Scotl 
Paris. had very different thoughts of him from what they had before. the n 
The French made themſelves ſome amends for the loſs, by Mean while, the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, a ſecond Guee! 
the acquiſition of Dreux and Chevreuſe, ſold them by the ſiege was to be formed. Charles Aiisfied with the glory ac- nine 
- governors. | quired in the firſt, and perhaps diſcouraged with the fatigucs Jol 
The ſuperiority the Engliſh had recovercd in France, made he had endured, left the management of this to the dauphin ſet, | 
the duke of Burgundy apprehenfive of ſome fatal revolution. his ſon. Gerard, who was no leſs brave than experienced, Often 
He was ſenſible that without his aid King Charles could neyer held out fifteen days longer, and then was forced to capitu- but t 
end the war, and as he had openly declared againſt the Eng- late, When he came. betore the dauphin, he very politely agree 
f It could not be his third ſon, for he was a monk of Weſtminſter abbey. ! And by cauſing his people to be cloathed in white; by which means 4 H 
Sandf. Geneal. p. 292. Stow ſays it was Owen the father, p. 377. they were not diſcovered, the ground being then covered with ſnow. Hall, prantec 
Edmund ot Hadham, was created earl of Richmond, 31 Henry VI. relates this as done by John, lord Clifford, fol. 138. mer's] 
Noveinber 23, at Reading, Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 2 37 un With about eight thouſand fix hundted men; whereas the garriſon r A 
a Jaſper of Hatfield, was created at the ſame time earl of Pembroke, and confiſted at moſt but of four hundred men; however, they made ſhift to coin ne 
afterwards; 1 Henry VII, October 27, duke of Bedford. Dugdale's Baron. hold out fix weeks. Monſtrelet, fol. 141. | 5 Gs 
völ. II. p. 241. LES | . | n About October, ſays Monſtrelet, fol. 144. t. Fo 
le gave a thouſand pounds fine for that and the livery of her dowry. * About ten thouſand men. Hall, fol. 136. TY. ſays, th 
Cotton's Abridg. p: 019, He was created eart of Rivers, 26 Henry VT. Together with the lord Fauconbrid e, fir Thomas Kiriel, fir John alſo 8a 
May 29. Dugdalc's Baron, vol. II. p. 230, | Montgomery, Thomas Chandos, David Halle, &, Monſtrelet, fol, 145+ v W 
x Walter Stuart. Hall, fol. 136, 685, ; 
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told him, that againſt any other but him, he ſhould have been 
able to make a longer defence. The compliment was well 
received by the young prince, who was not diſpleaſed to 
ſee himſelf ſet in ſome meaſure above the king his father. 
But Charles, who was told of it, ſeemed extremely mortified. 
It is faid, he began from thenceforward to entertain a jea- 
louſy of his ſon, which proved very fatal to him afterwards. - 
Whilſt the war continued in France, the duke of Orleans, 
priſoner in England, was thinking of means to obtain his 
liberty. Nothing but a peace between the two kings could 
poſhbly procure it. And therefore, no one was more con- 
cerned than he, to endeavour to ſet on foot a treſh negotia- 
tion. For that purpoſe, he defired leave to go and talk in 
perſon with the duke of Bretagne at Calais, who was then 
thought to be the only prince that could be employed as me- 
diator. The council, who were all inclined to peace, would 
have readily granted his defire, but it was judged neceflary to 
ſee firſt how Charles was diſpoſed. Beſides, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter was of opinion, that a peace was not to be thought of, 
till it could be made with advantage. | 

Mean while, as the king advanced in age, the credit of 
the duke his uncle ſenſibly leſſened, and that of the cardinal 
of Wincheſter daily increaſed. The cardinal had a great ad- 
vantage upon his adverfary, in that his riches enabled him 
frequently to lend the king money. The kingdom was ſo 
exhauſted, that aids of that kind were conſidered as the 
greateſt ſervice to the ſtate. He artfully improved the king's 
diſpoſition towards him, to prevent any freſh attacks from 
the duke of Gloceſter. By letters under the great ſeal, the 
king granted him a general pardon for all offences whatever, 
from the beginning of the world, to the 26th of June, 14374. 
By that means he diſarmed his enemy of all pretence to attack 
him. Eg No | | 

[1438] This year produced but few remarkable events. 
A moſt terrible famine, which raged at the fame time in 
France and England, and was followed by a plague, pre- 
yented the generals, on both fides, from forming any great 
projects. Attempts there were however, ſome of which were 
unſucceſsful, and others inconſiderable. I ſhall therefore 
take notice of the moſt remarkable only. Surienne, gover- 
nor of Montargis, for the Engliſh, finding himſelf ſurrounded 
with the enemy's troops, and receiving no aſſiſtance from 
England, ſurrendered that place to the French, for ten thou- 
ſand ſaluts of gold”. In the preſent poſture of the affairs of 
the Enghfh, Montargis was of little importance, ſince they 
could not poſſibly carry the war from that quarter. Shortly 
after, Edmund, earl of Mortagne *, brother of the earl of 
Somerſet, leading ſome troops from England *, and joining 
Talbot, they made ſome 1nconfiderable conqueſts in Nor- 
mandy. | SE 

The diſgrace received by the duke of Burgundy before 
Calais, grieving him extremely, he wanted to repair it by 
taking that place. But, as it was difficult to accompliſh his 
deſign by a ſiege in form, he took another method. He had 
been told, that by digging through a certain bank, the town 
would be infallibly overflowed ; and that lying within diſ- 
tance, with a good body of troops, it would be eaſy to enter 
the place, amidſt the conſternation of the garriſon and inha- 
bitants. The project was put in execution; but the ſea 
being lower than the town, all the water ran out. The duke 
being diſappointed, reſolved to attempt the fiege of Guiſnes ; 
but the carl of Huntington®, who came very ſeaſonably from 
England, with a ſupply of troops, conſtrained him to retire. 
The troubles in Flanders, which were ſoon after rekindled, 
found him fo much employment for ſome years, that he had 
no leiſure to form any new deſigns againſt the Engliſh. 
The dauphin's marriage raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in the Eng- 
lim, that after ſeveral inſults on both fides, England and 
Scotland came at length to an open rupture. Mean while, 
the minority of James II. and the favourable diſpoſition of the 
queen mother, to the Engliſh her countrymen, procured a 
nine years” truce, from the 1ſt of May this year. 

John and Thomas Beaufort, brothers of the earl of Somer- 
ſet, having been long priſoners in France , it had been 
often attempted, to exchange them for others of the French, 
but there was always ſome: obſtacle in the way. By the 
agreement in 1430, with the duke of Bourbon, that prince 


He alſo diſcharged him from the payment of tenths, and all other ſums 
granted by the clergy; and gave him a yearly penſion of forty pounds. Ry- 
mer's Feed, tom. X. p. 681, 

A piece of money worth about twenty. five pence Tournois. See the 
coin note at the end of Henry V. | 

See p. 518, note r. | 

Four hundred archers, and three hundred ſpeats. Hall, fol. 136. He 
lays, they were led by Henry, ſon of Edmund, earl of Mortagne. So fays 
alſo Sandford, p. 298. . | 
on With John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, Rymer's Feed. tom. X. p. 

5. | | 
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had engaged, to procure their:releaſe without ranſom ; but 
as that agreement was never executed, they ſtill remained 
priſoners. I do not know what became of Thomas, who 
bore the title of earl of Perth, it may be, he died during his 
captivity. But this year, John was exchanged for the catl 
of Eu, of the houſe of Artois, who had been priſoner in 
England, ever ſince the battle of Azincourt. He after wards 
became duke ot Somerſet, upon the death of Henry, his elder 
brother. There was alſo à fourth brother named Edmund, 
who ſucceeded them, and of whom I ſhall have much to: ſay 
in the ſequel of this reign x. 

[1439] The famine and plague ccafing in England and 
France, both ſides took up arms again. In March 1439, the 
conſtable Richemont heading a numerous army v, laid ſiege 
to Meaux, one of the ſtrongeſt places in France, which had 
tormerly held out ſeven months againſt Henry V. The baſ- 
tard of Han *, an officer of diſtinguiſhed valour, who was 
governor, made ſo brave a defence, as a{toniſhed the con- 
ſtable. However, after a three weeks ſiege, the city was 
taken by ſtorm, but the work was but half completed, ſince 
the garriſon! retired into the market (ſo that part of the city 


is called which is ſeparated from the other by the Marne.) 


The Engliſh breaking down the bridge of communication, 
the conftable was forced ro begin, on the other fide of the 
river, a ſecond ſiege much more difficult than the firſt. The 
lame thing happened to Henry V. when he inveſted that 
place. Mean time, the conſtable having taken the governor 
priſoner in the affault Þ, cut off his head becauſe he was a 


Frenchman, This is what King 'Charles's generals had not 


yet ventured to practiſe, by reaſon of the great number of 
priſoners in the hands of the Engliſh. Bur as ſoon as they 
found themſelves ſtrongeſt, they overlooked that confidera- 
tion, being no longer apprehenſive of repriſals. | 

The fiege of the market of Meaux, growing daily more 
difficult, the conftable drew round his camp lines with re- 
doubts to prevent all relief, and the king came himſelf to the 
army, to animate the troops by his prefence. Mean while, 
Talbot, who did not doubt, that the beſieged would make a 
long reſiſtance, was now preparing to relieve them. How 


difficult ſoever the undertaking appeared, he failed not to at- 


tempt it. The obſtacles which he foreſaw, ſerved only to 


animate him the more. With a good body of choſen troops, 


he boldly advanced towards the beſiegers' lines, and aſſaulting 
and taking one of the redoubts, which obſtructed his paſſage, 


entered the place with a convoy. On the morrow, he {allied 


out, whilſt the beſiegers were {till diſmayed at the action of 


the foregoing day, and went to prepare for a freſh effort. 
But the conſtable enraged at receiving ſuch a diſgrace from 
a handful of men, preſſed the place ſo vigorouſly, that the 
garriſon was forced to capitulate, before the fuccours could 
be ready. 


The ſiege of Avranche, undertaken by the conſtable after 


that of Meaux, did not prove ſo ſucceſsful. After being three 


weeks before that place, Talbot, with the troops prepared 
for the relief of Meayx, attacked and forced the lines of the 
beſiegers, and ſupphed the town with proviſions. 

After this exploit, Talbot finding the French were dil- 
mayed, and their troops ſo weakened, that they could not 
withſtand him, appeared before Harfleur. As his army was 
not ſtrong enough to form a fiege, he choſe to block up the 
town. To that end, he ſo intrenched himſelf in an advanta- 
geous poſt, that an army of fiity thouſand men was not ca- 
pable of forcing him. Mean time, the earl of Somerſet kept 
the place blocked up by ſea. The earl of Eu, lately arrived 
from England, where he had been long a priſoner, approached 
to attack the intrenchments of the Engliſh, but perceiving it 
impracticable, choſe to retire, after a faint attempt, wherein 
Gaucour was made priſoner. At length, after a four months 
blockade, Talbot became maſter of that important place, the 
firſt conqueſt of Henry V. After that, he cleared Normandy 
of the garriſons, which the French till kept in ſeveral caſtles: 
ſo that nothing remained to them in that province, but the 
town of Dieppe only. | 

The duke of Burgundy was concerned, that the affairs of 
the Engliſh began to be reſtored, and dreaded the conſe- 
quences. King Charles waged war very careleſsly, and could 
hardly be prevailed with to head his army. Beſides, France 


„ Ever ſince the battle of Bauge, where Clarence was killed. 

The reader may correct the miſtakes in this r by note , p. 
496, where he will find John was not brother of, but himſelf, earl of Somer- 
let, and had been fo ever ſince the death of Henry, his eldeſt brother, 6 
Henry V. Edmund was not fourth but third ſon, | 

Four thouſand. men at arms. Monſtrelet, fol. 162. 

2 Monſtrelet calls him, le baſtard de Thian, fol. 162. 

2 It conſiſted of about five hundred men ; the commanding officers were 
fir William Chamberlain, fir John Ripley, &c. Ibid, 85 


b It was de Thian, who was thus ſerved, at the taking of the town, and 


not of the market. See Monſtrelet, Ibid. 
| The 
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was ſo ruined, that he could draw but few ſuccours from 
the provinces he poſſeſſed. On the other hand, the war in 
Flanders, which wholly employed the duke of Burgundy, 
afforded no hopes of any great aſſiſtanee from thence, If the 
Engliſh had then exerted themſelves, probably they would 
have recovered a great deal of ground. But, out of blind- 
neſs, or inability, they made but faint efforts, contenting 
themſelves with ſending from time to time inconſiderable ſup- 
plies, which could not enable them to recover what they had 
loſt. Thus on both ſides, it was caſily ſeen, that the war 
would be eternal, if it was to laſt till one of the two kings 
had loſt one after another, the places he poſſeſſed. This con- 
ſideration ſo affected the duke of Burgundy, that he reſolved 
either to procure a peace, if poſſible, between the two kings, 
or ſecure himſelf by a neutrality. Such a defign was to be 
managed with great prudence and caution, for fear both 
parties ſhould agree to his prejudice, or the Engliſh grow 
more reſerved, if they knew his intention. 

Whilſt the duke of Burgundy was poſſeſſed with theſe 
thoughts, the pope exhorted the two kings, by the cardinal 
of Santa Cruz, to put a ſtop to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood 
ſhed in their quarrel. At the ſame time, he wrote to the duke 
of Bretagne, defiring him to be mediator of peace, The 
duke ſending to both kings, found them equally inclined to 
enter into treaty, and the duke of Burgundy received the pro- 
poſal with joy. The duke of Orleans took that opportunity, 
ro offer his mediation to the king of England, jointly with 
the duke of Bretagne; and to that end, renewed his inſtances 
for leave to confer with the duke at Calais. This was granted 
him, though the duke of Gloceſter oppoſed it with all his 
power, becauſe he plainly ſaw, that prince could not be an 
impartial mediator. But for ſome time paſt, the duke of 
Gloceſter had loſt all his credit in the council, where it was 
even affected upon all occaſions, to proceed contrary to his 
opinion. Beſides, the counſellors were ſo deſirous of peace, 
that they forgot, or were willing to forget, that the falſe ſtep 
taken in ſending embaſſadors to Arras, was entirely owing 
to the vain hopes given by the duke of Orleans. So, the 
captive prince was looked upon as a diſintereſted mediator, 
though it was eaſy to perceive, he was entirely biaſſed in fa- 
vour of king Charles. The duke of Burgundy ſaw with plea- 
ſure, the preparations for a conference, which would either 
_end in a peace between the two kings, or afford him a pretence 
to conclude a ſeparate truce with England. The two courts 
being thus diſpoſed, commiſſioners were appointed on both 
ſides, to ſettle the preliminary articles of the congreſs. 
Theſe commiſſioners being met, judged, that in order to 
ſucceed in a negotiation of peace, a truce was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Whereupon Henry impowered his to conſent to it, 
but ſome obſtacles occurred, which hindered the concluſion. 
What has been ſaid concerning a peace, was tranſacted in the 
foregoing year 1438. But I thought fit to deter ſpeaking of 
it till now, that I might not interrupt the recital of what re— 
lates to this affair. | 

In the month of January, 1439, Iſabella of Portugal, du- 
cheſs of Burgundy, and the cardinal of Wincheſter, con- 
ferred together between Calais and Graveline. The reſult 
of their conference was, that the two kings ſhould appoint 
a proper place to treat of a peace, with the mediation of the 
_ dukes of Bretagne and Orleans, and ſhould ſend their pleni- 
potentiaries thither. Purſuant to the agreement, the very 
place where the ducheſs and cardinal were, was choſen, and 
embaſſadors were nominated on both ſides . They were all 
choſen out of the princes and greateſt lords of the two king- 
doms. But, before we proceed to the ſucceſs of the congreſs, 
it will not be amiſs to ſee how the council of England ſtood 
diſpoſed with regard to a peace. Now this evidently ap- 
pears in the embaſladors' inſtructions, extant in the Collec- 
tion of the Public Acts. Hence we ſhall be able to judge, 
which of the two parties is to be. blamed for breaking off 
the conference, and rectify ſeveral miſtakes of the hiſto- 
rians. | 


J. In the firſt place, the embaſſadors were ordered to de- 
mand, that the king's adverſary ſhould leave him in peaceable 
poffeſſion of the whole realm of France. They were to ſup- 
port this demand with ſeveral reaſons mentioned in the in- 
Jtructions, but too long to be inſerted here. Beſides, the 


Ihe Englith commiſſioners were the abbot of Feſcamp, Thomas, lord 
Scales, fir John Popham, fir Andrew Ogart, fir Richard Hartyngton, Ralph 
Rnfſeley, and John Raynell, Rymer's Fœd. tom X. p. 683. And theſe 
were appointed atterwards, . John, archbiſhop of York, Nicholas Bylleſton, 
Stephen Wilton, and William Sprever, doctors of law; Robert Whityng- 
nam, treaſurer of Calais; and John Raynwell. Ibid. p. 713. "s 

4 The Engliſh *embaſſadors were, John, archbiſhop of York, John Mow- 
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reader knows, on what the pretenſions of the kings of Eng. 
land were founded. = | 

II. If the French ſhould expoſtulate againſt this demand 
and think it unreaſonable, the embaſſadors, after a previous 
proteſtation; were to offer Charles the provinces beyond the 
Loire; which were of the king's demeſn, but on condition of 
homage. | | | 

III. If the adverſaries refuſed this offer, the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, as a clergyman, was to inlarge on the confide- 
rations proper to perſuade the two nations to peace. Theſe 
conſiderations being many and Jong, I ſhall only relate th- 
ſubſtance of the three principal. The firſt was; that the war 
undertaken for the title of king of France, claimed by cach 
of the two kings, had deſtroyed more men than were, at pre- 
ſent, in both kingdoms: The ſecond was; that the tuo 
princes ought ſeriouſly to conſider, that God made not the 
people for the ſovereign, but the fovereign for the people; 
that is, to govern them with juſtice and peace, to the end 
the ſubjects may be the better able to ſerve him. The third 
was, that France had not been always governed by one ſingle 
monarch, but, before and after Charles the great; thers 
were often two, ſometimes three, nay, feur kings at the ſamy 
time. | 

IV. This laſt confideration was in order to proceed, in the 
fourth place, to another offer, which the embaſſadors had 
power to propoſe, namely, that Henry would reſign to 
Charles all the provinces beyond the Loire in full ſovetcionty, 
He expreſly reſerved however Guienne, Poictou, and What 
ever was poſſeſſed by his anceſtors in France, before the 
crown of England devolved to them. | 

V. If this was rejected, the embaſſadors had power to of. 
fer from the king their maſter, that he would be ſatisfied with 
what his anceſtors enjoyed in France, by right of inheritance, 
provided Calais, Guiſnes, and the adjacent marches were ad- 
ded ; the whole in full ſovereignty, without any dependance 
upon the crown of France, or any perſon whatever, but God 
alone. | N 

VI. If the French inſiſted, that Normandy ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Charles in the ſtate it was in before the conqueſt 
thereof by Henry V. that is, nowithſtanding the grants of 
ſeveral lordſhips to private perſons, as well by the late as the 


preſent king, rather than break off the conference, this article 


might be allowed. 

VII. If Charles was ſatisfied with this offer, provided 
Henry would quit the title of king of France, in that caſe, 
the inſtructions furniſhed the plenipotentiaries with many 
reaſons and arguments to be alledged againſt that condition. 
But in ſhort, they had orders to leave the matter to the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter, to whom the king had made known his 
pleaſure. | 

It is manifeſt the council had reſolved to ſubmit to this, if 
the peace could not otherwiſe be inade. For if Henry had 
ablolutely refuſed to quit the title of king of France, there 
was no ſecret to be kept, and the inſtructions would have 
contained an expreſs order to reject the propoſal. 

The VIIIth article was concerning the king's marriage with 
one of Charles's daughters. 

IX. If the French rejected all theſe offers, and made any 
propoſals on their part, the embaſſadors, without accepting 
or refuſing them, were to reply, that they had no inftruc- 
tions to treat of a peace upon thoſe terms, but would fignity 
them to their maſter. 

X. Mean while, they were to propoſe, by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, or the duke of Orleans, a fifty years' truce, 
with a free communication between the two nations. They 
had likewiſe power to reduce the truce to forty, thirty, or 
twenty years; and rather than fail, they might limit 1! 
from three years to eight, provided it was without commu 
nication. 

XI. In caſe the truce was accepted, they were to repreſent, 
that for the better obſervance thereof, it would be proper to 
make an exchange of ſome places. To that end, they were 
ordered to offer Meaux, Creil, St. Germain en Laye, which 
were in the hands of the Engliſh when theſe inftruction 
were drawn, for Dieppe, le Mont St. Michael, and Harfleur, 
which Talbot had not yet taken. 

XII. Laſtly, the king willing to facilitate the exchange 
of theſe places, agreed to releaſe the duke of Orleans for a 


bray, duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Litchfield, Norwich, and St. David's; 


Humphrey, earl of Buckingham, Hereford, Stafford, . Northampton, and 


Perche; John de Vere, earl of Oxford; Henry, lord Boucher, the abbot 


of Feſchamp, Walter, lord Hungerford, Nicholas Billaſton, dean of ># 
rum, fir John Stourton, ſir John Sutton, fir John Popham, Robert hi- 
tyngham, Thomas Bekynton, William Erard, Stephen Wilton, William 
Sprever, and John Rinell, Rymer's Feed tom. X. p. 728. 8 
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ranſom of a hundred thouſand marks, and to abate fifty thou- 


ſand, on account of the propoſed exchange. 


Theſe inſtructions were drawn May the 21ſt, 1439. If 
we had likewiſe thoſe of Charles's plenipotentiaries, perhaps 
we ſhould find, the two Kings were not at ſo great a diſtance 
from one another, as it ſeemed in the conference. But as, 
on theſe occaſions, the chief care of the managers 1s to be 
upon their guard, for fear their ſecret inſtructions ſhould be 
diſcovered, it often happens, that the negotiation is broken off, 
before there is occaſion to ſhew all their conceſſions; ſo ap- 
xehenfive are they of giving their adverſaries any advantage. 
This was really the caſe in the preſent treaty. The Engliſh 
did not think proper to go beyond the ſecond article of their 
inſtructions, namely, that Charles ſhould have the provinces 
beyond the Loire, on condition of homage to Henry. They 
expected, the French would give them room by their offers 
to make ſome further advances. For the ſame reaſon, the 
French kept to the propoſals made at the congreſs of Arras, to 
wit, that their maſter remaining ſole king of France, would 
reſign Guienne and Normandy to Henry, on condition of ho- 
mage. They laid great ſtreſs upon this offer, and on Charles's 
condeſcenſion, in being pleaſed to ſtand to what he had of- 
fered at the congreſs of Arras, though he had fince made 
great conqueſts, and was become maſter of Paris. 

It was almoſt impoſſible, for a peace to be concluded on the 
terms propoſed on both fides. Each prince offered to refign 
only what was out of his power, and by virtue of this pre- 
tended ceſſion, expected the other ſhould diveſt himſelf of 
what he actually poſſeſſed. This was properly to defire to 
gain with the daſh of a pen, what they could not hope to ob- 
tain, without many ſucceſsful ſieges and battles. So, after 
the embaſſadors of the two kings had long tried to diſcover, 
how far their adverſarics' inſtructions allowed them to ad- 
vance, they parted without coming to any concluſion. Each 
was defirous to wait, till room was given to make more rea- 
{onable propoſals. | 

The dukes of Burgundy and Orleans were the only gainers 
by the congreſs. The firſt defired, at any rate, to eaſe his 
ſubjects in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Zealand, who were 
great ſufferers by the interruption of their commerce with 
England. To that end he employed his ducheſs, who being 
a near relation of Henry, was not ſuſpected by the Engliſh. 
Under colour of doing the office of a mediatrix between the 
two Kings, ſhe had frequent conferences with the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, and negotiated a truce of commerce between 
England and the Low countries. This appears in ſeveral pa- 
pers of the Collection of Public Acts. And indeed, this truce 
was concluded preſently after *. | 

[ 1440. ] But the duke of Orleans reaped the moſt benefit 
from the late congreſs, fince 1t procured him his liberty, atter 
2 twenty-five years captivity. It has been frequently obſerved, 
that there were two parties 1n the court of England, namely, 
the duke of Gloceſter's and the cardinal of Wincheſter's : and 
that the latter gradually prevailed, fince the king began to 
take notice of his affairs. Henry now nineteen years old, 
had a-very narrow genius, and but little like his father's, 
He caſily ſuffered himſelf to be governed by thoſe about him. 
Inſtead of having the preſumption very common to young 

princes, he was ever diſtruſtful of himſelf, and choſe rather 
to follow the counſels of others, than his own. With this 
weakneſs he had principles of honour, virtue and religion, 
which indeed made him with, he could always act juſtly, but 
often ſerved for foundation and pretence to his counſellors, 
to draw him into many injuſtices. As he wanted penetra- 
tion, he was deceived with appearances. Of this his miniſters 
knew how to take advantage, aſſured as they were of his in- 
capacity to diſcern their ſelf-intereſted counſels. During his 
youth, he had contracted a habit of blindly following the 
luggeſtions of the duke of Gloceſter, his uncle, who go- 
verned in his name. But when he was of a more advanced 
age, the cardinal of Wincheſter and his party infinuated to 
him, that his uncle intended to keep him always in guardian- 
ip, and had defigns deſtructive of his quiet. Theſe dif- 
courſes frequently repeated, produced at length the effect the 
duke's enemies expected. By degrees, the king had ſuch an 
averſion for his uncle, that he would no longer regard him. 
lt was made a fort of rule to mortify him upon all occaſions. 


This year a parliament met at Weſtninſter, on November 12, which 
granted the king one tenth, and one fiftcenth, and half of a fifteenth, to be 
levied on the laity ; and the ſubſidy of thirty three ſhillings and four pence 
rom denizens, and forty fix ſhillings and eight pence from aliens, for every 
lack of wool ; as alſo tunnage and poundage, for which aliens were to pay 
leren ſhillings and eight pence. The commons alſo granted, that all aliens 
within the realm, who were not denizens, ſhould pay to the king ſixteen 
pence, if they were houſholders ; and if not, then but fix pence. Cotton's 

aridg, p. 621, 622, In this parliament it was enacted, that no perſon 


to treat with him for his liberty. 
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His moving any thing in council was ſufficient to have it 
ſtrongly oppoſed, and the king generally countenanced the 
contrary party to the duke, out of tear of giving him room 
to execute the pretended deſign of keeping him in ſubjection. 
Such for ſome time had been the diſpoſition of the king and 
the court. 

The duke of Gloceſter had always oppoſed the duke of Or- 
leans” releaſe. The late king his brother's will, was to him 
an inviolable law. Befides, he was perſuaded, the giving 


Orlcans his liberty, would only increale the number of the 


enemies of England. But his oppoſition was of no great 
weight; it rather ſerved to induce his enemies to favour the 
duke of Orlcans, had there been no other reaſon. We have 
ſeen what that prince offered before the congreſs of Arras. 
The duke of Bedford, and the council, had accepted his of- 
ters, which ſeemed very-advantageous, becauſe their aim had 
not yet been diſcovered. After the treaty of Arras, he per- 
ceived it was no proper time to ſolicit his liberty. But when 
he ſaw that they began to talk of a peace, he renewed his in— 
ſtances, and offered to become joint mediator with the duke 
of Bretagne. He found in the council the ſame favour as 
betore, and in ſpite of the duke of Gloceſter's oppoſition, it 
was reſolved to accept of his mediation, and to treat with 
him afterwards concerning his liberty. He had leave there- 
fore to repair to the congreſs, where he appeared very zea- 
lous to procure a peace between the two kings, and by the 
help of the duchets of Burgundy, found means to be recon- 
ciled with the duke her hutband. 'The cardinal being returned 
into England, ſpoke very much to his advantage, and repre- 
ſented to the council, that fince it was not his fault, that the 
peace was not concluded, it was unreaſonable he ſhould ſuf— 
ter by the rupture. His friends urged, on this occaſion, the 
two reaſons already uſed, to colour the favour that was in- 
tended him. The firſt was, that the diflention between the 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy might rekindle and turn very 
much to the advantage of the Englith. The ſecond, that the 
captive prince might pay a large ranſoin, which would help 
to carry on the war. In a word, they intimated, that before 
his releaſe, he would be obliged to take the oath to the king, 
and thereby hindered from aſſiſting king Charles. So, in ſpite 
of whatever the duke of Gloceſter could ſay, it was reſolved 

This reſolution being taken, the duke of Gloceſter thought 
himſelf bound, both in duty, and for his own ſecurity, to 


make a formal proteſtation, to ſhew the public, that he had 


oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power. The proteſtation con- 


tained the reaſons, why he believed the councils reſolution 
might be very prejudicial to the king and the ſtate. Though 
it be ſomewhat long, it will be neccflary to inſert the ſub- 
ſtance, becauſe it may be of ſervice in clearing ſeveral facts. 
Beſides, it ſhews the diſpoſition of the members of the coun— 
cil, who, to mortify the duke, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the 
king's intereſt to their paſſion. This Knowledge is the more 


requiſite, as it will be ſeen in the ſequel, that, to the fatal 


enmity between the duke and the cardinal, is to be aſcribed 


the unfortunate ſucceſs of the war in France. The ſum of 


the duke's proteſtation was as follows: 


« My firſt reaſon for oppoſing the duke of Orleans' re- 
leaſe, is taken from the known incapacity of king Charles, 
and the dauphin his ſon. Therefore, conſidering the great 
ſubtilty, and cautious diſpoſition of the duke of Orleans, 
with his extenſive knowledge, it is to be prefumed, the 


ſtates of France will entruſt him with the adminiſtration of 


the affairs of the kingdom. Now, nothing can happet. more 


prejudicial ro England, fince that prince 1s pertectly ac- 


quainted with the ſtrong and weak fide of the kingdom, 


during a twenty-five years reſidence. 

66 II. The diſſention between king Charles and the dau- 
phin his ſon being no ſecret, it ought to be feared, as it is 
but too probable, that the duke of Orleans, when in France, 
will be a proper mediator, to procure their reconciliation. 

III. Normandy. being the province which contributes 
moſt towards carrying on the war, it is to be feared, the 
Normans, ſeeing the ſuccours, fo often promiſed both by 


word of mouth and letter, not ſent, and on the other hand, 


the duke of Orleans releaſed, will imagine they are defigned 


to be abandoned, as well as the reſt of the conqueſts. As to 


ſhould be made a juſtice of peace, in any county, who had not lands and 
tenements, to the value of twenty pounds; but this not to extend to ci- 
ties, towns, or boroughs. The ground aſſigned for this ſtatute is, that ſome 
perſons of late had been appointed juſtices, who, on account of their want 
of abilities, could not govern or rule the people ; and others, by reaſon. of 
their neceſſity, committed great extortions and oppreſſions.— It was allo en- 
acted, that no captain ſhould abate of his ſoldiers? wages, upon pain of twenty 


pounds for every ſpear, and ten pounds for a bow, to be paid to the king. 
Statutes 18 Henry VI. c. 11. 18. | 
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its being ſaid that twenty thouſand marks may be taken out 
of the duke of Orleans' ranſom, for the detence of that pro- 
vince, I leave it to be conſidered, whether that ſum is ſuth- 


cient for that purpoſe. 


&« IV. The king and council are very ſenſible, the duke 
of Orleans acknowledges king Charles for his ſovereign. Let it 
be conſidered then, whether having taken two oppoſite oaths, the 
one to a prince whom he looks upon as a foreigner, the other 
to him whom he believes to be his lawful king, he will chooſe 
to keep the firſt rather than the laſt, This is the more im- 
probable, as he will always conſider the firſt as extorted, 
whilſt he was actually a priſoner, and moreover cannot ſtand 
to this engagement, without forfeiting his poſleſhons in 
France. 

& V. It would be proper to ſce what ſecurity may be taken, 
in caſe he breaks his oath, under colour of obeying the ab- 
ſolute command of his ſovereign. 

« VI. The earl of Huntington, who commands in Guienne, 
will probably be obliged to quit his government, becaule the 
king performs not what was promiſed him by agreement. 
That province being thus abandoned, and the duke of Or- 
leans in alliance with the houſes of Albret and Armagnac, it 
ſhould at leaſt be confidercd, how that ancient inheritance of 
the king will be defended, in cafe the duke of Orleans joins 
forces with thoſe two houſes. | 

« VII. The king has no ally in all Europe, but only the 
king of Portugal. Now it he will make alliances with other 
princes, how ſhall they be brought to hearken to his propo- 
fals, when they ſhall come to know, that he had no other 
way to preſerve his father's conqueſts, but by fetting at li— 
berty one of his mortal enemies? | 

VIII. The late reconciliation between the dukes of Or- 
jeans and Burgundy at Calais, ought to create a dread of 
their joining forces to drive the Engliſh out of France, (as 
they certainly may do, unleſs God interpoſes,) inſtead of 
expecting any advantage by their difſention. If any ſtreſs is 
laid upon the oath to be taken by the duke of Orleans, be- 
fore he leaves England, let it be examined by the civil laws, 
how far the oath of a priſoner is to be depended upon. 

«© TX, If any of the princes or lords, who ſerve the king 
in France, chance to fall into the enemies' hands, as it may 
eaſily happen, four or five might be exchanged for the duke 
of Orleans alone, But in cate that prince 1s releaſed, the 
Engliſh princes and lords cannot fight for the King, without 
being liable to utter ruin. | 

„ KX. If, as it is likely, the relcaTe of the duke of Orleans 
occaſions the loſs of Normandy, and the reſt of the king's 
dominions in France, what will the king's counſellors be 
able to ſay for themſelves ? What murmurings will there be 
among the people, when it ſhall be conſidered, that theſe 
conquetts, purchaſed with the lives of the late king, the 
duke of Clarence, the duke of Bedford, and an infinite num- 
ber of princes, lords, and gentlemen, ſhall have been all loſt 
by this faral counſel ? 


« XI. Laſtly, every one knows, the late king, wiſely ' 


weighing the danger which would ariſe from the enlargement 
of the duke of Orleans, forbade upon his death bed, to relcaſe 
thar prince till a peacc was concluded. 

And, as poſſibly, after my death, I may be accuſed of 
conſenting to this reſolution, I humbly intreat the king, that 
this my proteſtation may be recorded, and an authentic copy 
given Me under the great ſeal to ſerve for my juſtification,” 


The duke of Gloceſter's requeſt was granted, but his pro- 
tcitation did not hinder the execution of the council's reſolu— 
tion. The 2d of July the agreement for the duke of Or- 
leans's reicale was figned by the King and the duke, in two 
originals, extant in the Collection of the Public Acts, 

The terms required of the duke were much eafier, than 
thoſe offered by himſelf before the congreſs of Arras. He 
was not bound to acknowledge Henry tor king of France, or 
to {wear to him, much lels to give him any towns in hoſtage, 
as he had formerly offered. Only his word and oath were 
taken for the payment of his ranſom, ſet at a hundred and 
twenty thouſand crowns. It is true, by the agreement he en- 
gaged to give obligations from the dauphin, the duke of 
Bretagne, and ſome others, for the ſum of ſixty thouſand 
crowns, which he was not to pay till after his liberty. More— 
over, he promiled to procure the kings letters patent from 
king Charles, authoriting the agreement, and promiſing not 


h His patent bears date, July 2, this year. Rymer's Feed, tom. X. p. 
86. 
He died at Roan, in Normandy, April 30, 1439, poſſeſſed of a vaſt 
eſtate ; the yearly value (as appears from the account of his bailifls in 1 2 
Heary VI.) amounting to eight thouſand three hundred and fix marks 
eleven ſhillings and elcven pence haltpenny : at a time when barley was but 
four ſhillings and twopence a quarter ; oats at two ſhillings and three halt- 


to hinder the execution, and to account the duke of Orleans 
baſe and infamous, if he violated the articles. Finally, the 
duke proteſting, that as for the half of his ranſom, which 
he was to pay before he left England, it was impoſlible for 
him ro perform his ee without going to France, 
leave was granted him for a year. 

The council conſiſted then of perſons who blindly followed 
their paſſion, without regarding the intereſts of the king and 
the ſtate. Of this we ſhall quickly ſee very evident proofs, 
The only thing that gave them any uneaſineſs, was, that the 
enlargement of the duke of Orleans, ſeemed directly contrary 
to the late King's will. For, that monarch had expreg; 
enjoined by his laſt will and teſtament, that the duke of Or. 
teans ſhould be kept priſoner, till the king his fon was ot 
age, unleſs his liberty ſhould be a mcans to procure a peace; 
but they found an expedicnt to ſcreen themſelves from the 
murmurs of the people. The king declared by a public act. 
that in releafing the duke of Orleans, he meant not to con- 


tradict his father's will, but only to attain a ſpeedier conch. 


ſion of a peace. To ſhew more plainly, this was the kino': 
intention, the duke was bound by freſh articles, to uſe bis 
utmoſt endeavours, to procure a peace between the tag 
kings, and in cafe he fuccecded, his ranſom was to be for. 
given, and what he ſhould have paid, to be reſtored. Bur 
it on the contrary, his endeavours proved fruitleſs, he was 
to return into England, and remain a priſoner as before, but 
the money advanced towards his ranſom, to be repaid, It i, 
evident, theſe new articles were only to throw duſt into the 
peoples” eyes, ſince they were directly contrary to the others. 
and a condition was added, not in the duke's power. Tn the 
next place, this appears {till plainer, in that the peace not 
being concluded, the duke did not return into England, nor 
was ever called upon. But he punctually performed the firſt 
agreement. 

All the French authors have done the duke of Burgundy 
the honour to ſay, that he lent the duke of Orleans money 
to pay his ranſom, but we find in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that all he did in favour of his newly reconciled enemp, 
amounted to no more than this: He conſented, that hi; 
ducheſs ſhould promiſe in her own name, to ſend the king 
the obligation for thirty thouſand crowns, which the dauphin 
was to give, or, in caſe of refuſal, to become reſponſible. Bur 
as the dauphin made no ſcruple to give his obligation, the 
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duchets of Burgundy's promiſe became of no uſe. Ir is true, 


the duke of Burgundy magnificently received the duke of 


Orleans at Graveline, where they confirmed their recenci- 
lation. I have dwelt the longer upon the duke of Orleans' re- 
leaſe, becaule it diſcovers the diſpoſition of the court ani 
council, on which depend all the future events of this reign, 
Let us return now to the general affairs. 

The duke of Bretagne pretended all along to obſerve 1 
neutrality, though the ſuccours brought by the conſtable hi; 
brother, trom time to time, to king Charles, could neither 
be levied in his country, nor led from thence without his 
leave or connivance. It the Engliſh had been in better cir- 
cumſtances, they would doubtleſs have ſhewn their reſent- 
ment; but in the preſent fituation of their affairs, they thought 
it no ſmall advantage, that the duke of Bretagne did not 
openly declare for their enemies. Mean while, as the Eng- 
liſh and the Bretons annoyed one another at ſea, contrary to 
the intereſt of both nations, the king and the duke thought 
fit to conclude a treaty, mutually promiſing, not to ſuffer 
any naval armaments to be made in their ports, to the detri- 
ment of each other's fubjects. 

Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and regent of 


France, dying in the beginning of the ſummer, the duke o 
York was ſent thither again in that quality f, though he had 


been recalled, to give place to the earl of Warwick k. 

It the Engliſh had been ſtrong enough in France to im- 
prove the preſent opportunity, never had a fairer offered to 
repair their paſt loſſes. The dauphin, and all the princes 
of the blood, except the duke of Burgundy, and the carl of 
Eu, were joined in a league againſt the king. This lcaguc 
tended to no leſs than to dethrone him, and ſet the crown 
on the head of the. prince his ſon. But happily for him the 
confederates had engaged la Trimouille in their party, and 
thereby entirely loſt the conſtable. As he mortally hated la 
Trimouille, his hatred extended to the whole party, and in- 
duced him to bring the king a powerful aid, which enabled 
him to give law to the princes. This civil war was called 


pence ; capons at three pence a piece, and hens three halfpence, as appeal 
trom the accounts of his houthoid officers. He was buried ſirſt in the col. 
legiate church of our lady at Warwick, by his noble anceſtors ; and aiter- 
wards removed into a magnificent chapel, buttt by his executors, according 
to the direction of his laſt will: wherein his portraiture of copper gil, 
looped over with copper ſtaves, is ſtill to be ſeen. Dugdale's Baron. vol. 
I. p. 246; and Warwickſhire, vol. I. p. 410. Stow's Ann. p. 378. 
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la praguerie, but for what reaſon I know not h. The league 
was ſo ill managed on the part of the confederates, that the 
king at length compelled them to implore his mercy. Mean 
time, the Engliſh, who carried on the war very faintly, made 
ſome incurſions about Paris. But the baſtard of Orleans, 
who after ſiding firſt with the dauphin, was returned to the 
king, ſtopped their progreſs, which was not very confidera- 
ble, by reaſon of their weakneſs. 

After Charles had put an end to this dangerous war, he 
approached Paris, and in his way became maſter of la Charite, 
by bribing the governor. _ | 

Mean while, the ducheſs of Burgundy never ceaſed her 
endeavours to renew the conferences for a peace. At length, 
after labouring the whole year to accompliſh that project, 
ſhe prevailed with the two kings to appoint plenipotentiaries 
to meet at St. mer. The duke of Orleans was choſen to be 
one of the mediators. 

[1441 ] The new congreſs had no better ſucceſs than the 
former. The embaſladors were now all at St. Omer ; but 
the earl of Vendome, head of the French embaſſy, retuſed 
to treat with thoſe of England, on pretence of their inferior 
quality. They were however peers of the realm, namely, 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, and the lord Fanhope '. In the 
reign of Henry V. the French did not ſtand upon ſuch punc- 
tilios. They readily conferred with bare doctors in law, pro- 
vided they were duly impowered. It is true the embaſladors 
for the congreſs were not of ſo high a character as the tormer. 
But as there was no likelihood the French would be more 
moderate in their demands, the council did not think proper 
to put the king or the princes, or any of the moſt confide- 


rable lords, to a needleſs expence. However, Charles took 


occaſion from thence to revoke the powers given to his em- 
bafladors. Thus the congreſs broke off withour being ever 
opened. The French blamed the Engliſh, pretending the 
court of England had deſignedly choſen perſons of no birth 
or note, that they might not be treated with. The truth is, 
both parties generally aimed only at amufing each other by 
thele conferences. They both gueſled what their adverſaries 
were to demand, and as they were reſolved not to grant it, 
could expect no great benefit from theſe negotiations. They 
conſented to them however, as well to juſtity themſelves to 
the public, as to try to amuſe each other with the hopes of 
a peace. 

Whilſt the embaſſadors were repairing to St. Omer, Charles 
was aflembling an army to make a powerful effort, and take 


advantage of the indolence of the Engliſh, As ſoon as he 


was ready, he ordered admiral de Coitivy to inveſt Creil upon 
Oyſe, with a detachment of the army. The conſtable join- 
ing him with the reſt of his troops, the ſiege was regularly 
formed, and the king came about the end of April to receive 
the town by capitulation k. 

This was only a preparative to a more conſiderable under- 
taking, namely, the ſiege of Pontoiſe, which Charles formed 
the beginning of July!, with an army of twelve thouſand 
men. He had with him the dauphin his ſon, and all the 
generals and officers of note in France. The ſiege was at 
firſt carried on very vigorouſly, but the befiegers thewed no 
leſs bravery. Talbot, whom the moſt difficult enterprizes 
could not diſcourage, being commiſſioned by the duke of 
York to introduce a convoy into the town, attacked one of 
the enemy's quarters m, and ſtorming it, ſent in his convoy. 
This ſeaſonable relief inſpired the garriſon with treſh courage, 
who made ſo brave a defence, that the fiege proceeded but 
ſlowly. Though the beſiegers were exceeding watchful, hav- 
ing to deal with ſo experienced a warrior as Talbot, they 
could not kinder him from throwing ſuccours into the town 
three ſeveral! times. However, Charles obſtinately reſolved to 
continue the ſiege, undertaken at the inſtance of the Pariſi- 
ans, who defrayed all the charges. But at length, the duke 
of York receiving from England a reinforcement 2, which 
increaſed his army to twelve thouſand men, approached the 
town®, and ſent a herald to the king to offer him battle. 
Charles anſwered, he ſhould fee what was to be done, and 


> Comines ſays, it was called praguerie, or briguerie ; fo that the name 
was probably derived from the word brigue, ſignitying faction. P. Daniel, 
tom. VI. p. 166. 

> With fir Thomas Kyriell, deputy governorof Calais; fir Robert Roos, 
Stephen Wilton, and William Sprever, doctors of law; and Robert Whi- 
tyngham, treaſurer of Calais. Rymer's Feed, tom X. p. 827. | 
k Sir William Chamberlain was governor of this town. Monſtrelet, fol. 
182, 

About the middle of May, ſays Monſtrelet, ibid. 

= He had about four thouland men with him. Idem. fol. 183. 

n In which were, John de Vere, earl of Oxford; Henry, lord Bourchier, 
earl of Eu; fir James of Ormond, the lord Clinton, fir Richard Woodvile, 
&, Stow, p. 378. 

* About the middle of July. Monſtrelet, fol. 184. 

? Twelve days after his departure from thence. Monſtrelet, fol. 115. 

4 About five hundred of the Engliſh were flain, and four hundred taken 
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meant. not to regulate his time by that of his enemies. Ee 
ſaw the Engliſh army on the other tide the Oyſe, which 
they could paſs only by a bridge, guarded by a detachment 
of a thouſand men. So, without any apprehenſion of a 
ſudden attack, he leiſurely continued the ſiege. Mean while, 
the duke of York, reſolving at any rate to relieve the place, 
found means to paſs in the night five or fix hundred men, 
in boats of boiled ſkins. This detachment ſuddenly talling 
upon the guard of the bridge, and cutting them in pieces, 
opened a paſſage for the duke, who immediately came on the 
other fide with his whole army. Charles was fo aſtoniſhed 
at this unexpected action, that he ſuddenly raiſed the fiege, 
and retired under the cannon of Poiſſi. The duke of York 
tollowed him, and offered him battle in vain. At laſt, after 
braving him for ſome time, and plundering, before his 
tace, the abbey and town of Poiſh, he retired, not thinking 
proper to attack him in that poſt, | 

The haſty retreat of king Charles before an enemy much 


weaker than himſelf, was extremely injurious to his repu- 


tation. All the French loudly murmured, but the Parifians 
more than all the reſt. The king's beſt friends were all dit- 


mayed, and openly ſhewed their fear, that fo general a diſ- 


content would prove fatal to him. In ſhort, thoſe: neareſt 
his perſon, intimating to him, how he had expoſed his repu— 
tation by ſo inglorious an action, he reſolved to retrieve his 
credit, let what would be the conſequence. So, when leaſt 
expected, he returned before Pontoiſe ?, and carried it by 
ſtorm 4, He fo fienalized himſelf in the aflault, that all the 
ill impreſſions, cauſed by his former conduct to his diſadvan- 
tage, were ettaced. He was ſeen on the breach ſword in 
hand, fighting with an undaunted courage, and expoling his 
perſon like a common foldier. By this vigorous action, he 
plainly diſcovered, if he delighted not in war, it was not fo 
much tor want of courage, as trom a too great attachment to 
his pleaſures. Some time after the town of Evreux was taken 
from the Englith by the help of a fiſherman, who found means 


to introduce the French. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in France a very ſtrange ſpectacle 


attracted the eyes and attention of the people of England. 


I have frequently obſerved, that the duke of Gloceſter's cre- 
dit ſenſibly declined, or rather was entirely ſunk. Of this 
was ſcen a notable proof in the courſe of the preſent year. 


The duke was unblameable in his conduct with regard to the 


king. Whatever ſpies were placed about him by his ene— 
mies, they could ditcover nothing that might ſerve for a pre- 
tence to the leaſt charge againſt his perſon, But at length 
by narrowly obſerving what paſied in his family, they learnt 
that his ducheſs had frequent conference with [one fir Roger 
Bolinbroke ] a prieſt, who was reckoned 2 Necromancer, and 


a certain woman ”, who was counted a witch. This was 


. ſufficient to form a charge of high tre:zon againſt her. She 


was accuſed of making with thete two perſons the King's 
image in wax, and that, placing it before a gentle fire, the 
intended, the king's ſtrength ſhould waſte infenfibly as the 
wax melted, and his life be at an end, when the image was 
all diflolved. By this accuſation, it was intended to ſhew, 
the ducheſs's deſign was to deſtroy the King, that the crown 


might fall to the duke her huſband. At the ſame time, ſu- 


ſpicions were inſtilled into the king and people againſt the 
duke himſelf. When the parties accuſed were examined, the 
prieſt denied all, but the ducheſs conteiled 5, ſhe had detircd 
the woman to make her a love-potion for her huſband, who 
ſometimes went aſtray. Though this confeſſion did not make 
her guilty of the crime ſhe was accuſed of, the duke's enc- 
mies had taken ſuch meaſures, that the prieſt was condemned 
to be hanged, and the woman to be burnt. As for the 
ducheſs, though the would have been the moſt guilty, had 
the thing been well proved, out of a pretended regard to the 
duke, ſhe was only condemned to do public penance * in 
St. Paul's church, and to be impriſoned for life ns. This was 
a terrible mortification to the firſt prince of the blood, who 
had been protector of the realm and always ſhewn an ardent 
zeal for the king's intereſt and honour. But his enemies 


priſoners : whereas not above forty of the French were killed. Idem. fol. 
186. 

r Margery Gurdemain, of Eye, who was burnt in Smithfield, on Octo- 
ber 27. Thomas Southwell, and fir John Hume, prieſts, were accuſed 
likewiſe of being concerned with the duchels. Bolinbroke was hanged and 
quartered, Hall, fol. 146. 

She was examined by Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, John 
Kemp, archbiſhop of York, Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, Wil- 
liam Aſcoth, biſhop of Saliſbury, and others, in St. Stephen's chapel, at 


Weltminſter. Stow's Ann. p. 381, 


t On three ſeveral days. Idem. p. 382. 


u Her judges were the earls of Huntington, Stafford, Suffolk, and North- 
umberland, with ſome other lords. She was kept priſoner in Cheſter caſtle, 


under the cuſtody of fir Thomas Stanley. Stow's Ann. p. 382. And after- 


wards removed to Kenelworth. Rymer's Feed, tom. XI. p. 45. 
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were ſo powerful, that he was forced to be filent, for fear of 
giving them occafion to fall directly upon his perſon. 

Charles had ſcarce taken any repoſe after the fiege of Pon- 
toiſe, before he ſaw himſelf extremely embarrafled. All 
the princes of his houſe were in a freſh league againſt him, 
with the duke of Orleans at their head. This prince was 
highly offended at the king's cold reception, after a twenty 
five years captivity for the intereſt of France, and even dur- 
ing which he had done him very ſignal ſervices. Probably, 
this league would have entirely ruined the king's affairs, if 
by a fortunate advice he had not gained the head by conſide- 
rable favours. The duke of Orleans' defection breaking all 
the confederates? meaſures, they were forced to throw them- 
felves upon the king's mercy. Thus ended the league, and 
thus end generally all leagues of ſubjects againſt their ſove- 
reigns, when the ſovereigns find means to content the 
leaders. 

The rebellion of the princes was not the only thing that 
made king Charles uneaſy. His honour as well as intereſt 
called upon him to relieve Tartas, a town of Guienne, be- 
ſieged by the Engliſh. That place belonged to the houſe of 
Albret, which had long been ſerviceable to France by their 
diverſions in Guienne. It therefore greatly concerned the 
king to ſuccour that houſe, which was in danger of loſing 


their moſt confiderable place. Otherwiſe it was to be feared, 


all the lords of Guienne of his party would leave him and 
turn to the king of England. Mean time the league of the 
' princes having hindered him from thinking ſooner of reliev- 
ing Tartas, he began not his march to Guienne till Novem- 
ber. The town ſtill defended itſelf, and it was even January 
before the garriſon capitulated, upon a condition which af- 
forded the King more than ſufficient time to prepare for their 
relief. The capitulation was, that the town ſhould be deli- 
vered to the lords Cognac and Saint Par for the Englith, 
if on the 24th of June next there appeared not a French 
army ſtrong enough to give battle. But if it was relieved 
on the day prefixed, it ſhould be reſtored to the lord d'Al- 
Draee 

Charles having all the leiſure neceſſary to prepare, ſpent 
the winter in Poictou, where he aſſembled a confiderable 
army, conſiſting of four hundred lances, eight thouſand croſs- 
bow-men, and as many archers. All the lords of the king- 
dom repairing to him, he counted one hundred and fixty 
banners in his army. v. Mean time England made no effort 
to defend Guienne or give the enemy a diverſion elſewhere. 
The council, ſince it was no longer influenced by the duke 
of Gloceſter, ſeemed to be grown inconſiderate and thought- 
leſs. | 

With the forces aſſembled by Charles in Poictou, he hum- 
| bled ſome tyrannical lords of that country, and from thence 
came to Limoges, where he made ſome ſtay. After that, 
he paſſed ſome time at Montauban. There he loſt the brave 
La Hire or Vignoles, one of his beſt generals. - The rehet 
of Tartas was not the fole motive of his journey. There was 


another, which touched him more nearly, and that was, to. 


become maſter of the carldom of Cominge, which he had 
claimed by way of a ſettlement in his favour. As this affair 
has ſome relation to thoſe of England, it will be neceffary to 
thew the ground of his pretenſions. 

Margaret, heireſs of Cominge, had two daughters by her 
firſt huſband John III. earl of Armagnac, who died in 1391, 
and the two daughters died likewiſe ſoon after. The count- 
cſs was married afterwards to John d'Armagnac earl of Fezen- 
ſaquet. But by an outrage unheard of in France, ſhe divorced 
her ſecond huſband, who died with grief in 1404. Then ſhe 
eſpouſed Matthew de Grailly brother of John earl of Foix, 
and by him had a daughter, but of fo weak a conſtitution 
that Matthew her father was afraid the death of the mother 
and daughter would deprive him of the carldom of Cominge, 
of which he was in poſſeſſion. For that reaſon, he preſſed 
his counteſs, who was much older than himſelf, to make 
2 will and ſettle it upon him after their daughter. But the 
counteſs refuſed it. Margaret's obſtinacy occaſioned ſuch a 
quarrel between her and her huſband, that he reſolved to diſ- 
poſſeſs her with the help of the earl of Armagnac, who was 
very ready to join in the project, on condition of going ſhares 
with him. Whereupon the earl of Armagnac attacked, van- 
quiſhed, took the counteſs priſoner, and with her huſband's 
conſent confined her in a caſtle, where ſhe remained twenty 
two years. This rigorous uſage ſerved only to exaſperate the 


„ Monſtrelet"fays, he ſet out with about fourſcore thouſand horſe, and a 
great quantity of proviſions :' but carried only ſixteen thouſand horſe before 
Tartas, for fear he thould be ſtreightened for want of proviſions, fol. 191. 

*The right which the kings of France have of diſpoſing of benefices, during 
he vacancy of an epiſcopal ſee, 

Sir Robert Roos, Thomas Bekyngton, the king's ſecretary, and Edward 
Hull, efq; Rymer's Fœd. tom, XI. p. 7. 
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old counteſs the more. At laſt in 1435 ſhe found mcans in 
her confinement to make a will, where ſhe nominated her 
daughter Jane for her heir, and after her ſettled the earldom 
upon King Charles VII. Jane dying fome time after, Charles 
heard of the ſettlement, and as the counteſs was {till living, 
formed a deſign to free her from her impriſonment, and caut« 
her to confirm her will. After he had made ſome ſtay at 


Montauban, he came to Toulouſe, and ordered the earls of 


Armagnac and Cominge to be ſummoned before the parli.. 
ment of that city. The two earls made their appearance, no: 
daring to refiſt a prince ſo well armed, who was able to com 
pel them. Beſides, ſince the earl of Armagnac's anceſtors 
had voluntarily owned the kings of France for their ſo— 
vereigns, there was no room to decline the juriſdiction of 
their parliaments. He was forced therefore to bring the 014 
captive counteſs, now fourſcore years of age to Toulouſe, 
where the parliament declared the ſettlement upon the king 
to be good and valid. Purſuant to the decree, the king took 
poſſeſſion of the earldom of Cominge. But for the ſake of Ga- 
{ton earl of Foix, who had ſucceeded his father John in 
1437, he was pleaſed to conſent that Matthew his uncle 
ſhould enjoy his part of the earldom during life. The car} 
of Armagnac was treated more rigorouſly. The king not 
only diſpoſſeſſed him of the part he had uſurped, but ſtrip. 
ped him of the privilege of the regale * in his territories, and 
torbade him to ſtyle himſelf John by the grace of God, earl ot 
Armagnac, as he and his anceſtors before him had done. 

The earl of Armagnac did not think he deſerved ſuch uſage, 
after all the ſervices his houſe had done the kings of France, 
If ro eſpouſe their intereſts his anceſtors had not caſt off th- 
dominion of the kings of England, he would not have bee: 
liable to appear before the parliament of Toulouſe, nor have 
loſt the privileges which the kings of England, dukes 9; 
Guienne, had never diſputed with his predeceſſors. So, he 
he was extremely concerned to ſee the zeal of his anceſtors 
tor the intereſt of France become the occafion of his oppreſ- 
ſion. He burned with defire to free himſelf from this yoke, 
and be revenged : but as he was ſenfible, his forces alone. 
were not capable to procure him that ſatisfaction, he reſolved 
to caſt himſelf into the arms of the king of England. Shortly 
after, he ſent to defire his protection, with an offer of one of 
his daughters in marriage. The propoſal being confidered in 
the council, it was judged, that in the preſent poſture of th. 
king's affairs in France, the alliance propoſed by the carl of 
Armagnac could not but be very advantageous. So, without 
lots of time, embaſſadors / were diſpatched to the carl of Ar- 
magnac to ſettle the marriage articles, and affiance one of 
his daughters in the king's name, i 

Mean while, Charles appearing before Tartas, on the 24th 
of June, and no cnemy offering to give him battle, rhe place 
was reſtored to the lord d'Albret, according to the capitula- 
lation. 'The preparations of the French were not unknown 


in England, and yet no meaſures were taken for the defence 


of Guienne, which was going to be invaded. Charles taking 
advantage of this negligence, became maſter of Sr. Sever *. 
Then he laid ſiege to Acs, one of the ſtrongeſt places in thoſe 
parts, which held out ſeven weeks 3. La Reole was carried 
by ſtorm, and Marmande fell likewiſe into the hands of the 
French. During the winter following, which was exceeding, 
ſharp, Acs and St. Sever opened their gates to the Engliih, 
but the earl of Foix retook St. Sever. Charles paſſed the 
whole winter at Toulouſe. | 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at one end of the king- 
dom, the Englith were thinking of making a diverſion at the 


8 


other. They ſhould have thought of it ſooner, in order 16 


hinder Charles's march into Guienne. By that means, the, 


would have infallibly preſerved the places lately loſt. But 


however, orders being given to raiſe five thouſand men in 
England, the command was conferred on Talbot, whom the 
king had now created earl of Shrewſbury db. Talbot landing 
in eee ſoon made the baſtard of Orleans quit the field, 
who had likewiſe a new title, being created earl of Dunno!s. 
He preſently beſieged the caſtle of Conches, and to make 4 
diverſion, the French general inveſted Galardon. Talbot 
having taken the caſtle in a few days, the earl of Dunnois did 
not think fit to expect his enemy, who was marching directly 
to give him battle. Then, the earl of Shrewſbury advanced 
towards Dieppe, a place of great importance, which the 
French ſtill held in Normandy. He made ſuch haſte, that 
Eſtouteville, who was marching with the utmoſt diligence to 


z At the taking of which, above eight hundred Engliſh were flain, Mo! 
ſtrelet, fol. 192. Sir Thomas Rampſton was taken priſoner. Ibid, Mu 
fol. 142. | 2 

2 Five weeks, ſays Monſtrelet. Ibid, | 

bd His patent of creation bears date March 20, 1442, Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. I, p. 329. 
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throw in a ſupply of troops, could not arrive in time; When 
he was before the place, he formed the ſiege, though with an 
army little proportionable to ſuch an undertaking, and eſpe- 
cially in November. Indeed he did not expect to be maſter 
of the town during the winter, and without more forces. 
But his defign was to take the fort of Charles-Meſnel, ſitu- 
ated on mount Polet, which defended the patlage ro Dieppe. 
After that he hoped to preſs it fo cloſely, that it ſhould be 
forced to ſurrender. Having thus taken his meaſures, he 
attacked and carried the fort, which he ordered to be made 
larger and ſtronger. Then mounting. his batteries, left the 
management of the fiege, or rather blockade, to his baſtard 
ſon, and returned into England © to ſollicit a ſupply 9. 

As matters then ſtood at court, it was no very proper ſea- 
ſon for the carl of Shrewſbury to obtain the ſuccours he de- 
fired, at leaſt ſo ſoon as was necetlary. The duke of Gloceſter 
perceiving the king's affairs daily declined, brought at this 
very time before the council an accuſation of high treaſon 
againſt the cardinal of Wincheſter. Probably, his enmity to 
that prelate made him think, he was the ſole occaſion of 
all the misfortunes befallen the Engliſh. Perhaps, he only 
deſigned to clear himſelf to the public, by accufing his ene— 
my. And indeed, ſo well acquainted as he doubtleſs was, 
with the members of the council, he could not flatter him- 
felt with the leaſt hopes of ſucceeding in an affair of that 
nature. However this be, the charge conſiſted of fourteen 
articles, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 


I. That the biſhop of Wincheſter had taken upon him the 
dignity of cardinal, contrary to the late king's orders, and 
in derogation to the metropolitan church of Canterbury. 

II. That, by the ſtatute of proviſors, having forfeited 


the biſhopric of Wincheſter he had procured the pope's bull 


to ſecure it, contrary to the laws of the realm, and particu- 
larly to the ſtatute of præmunire. | | 
III. That jointly with John Kemp archbiſhop. of York, he 
had aftumed the government of the King's perſon without be- 
ing authoriſed, | | 
IV. That he had defrauded the king of his jewels. 
6 This article was grounded upon the cardinal's lending 
the king money upon pawn se.“ 


V. That being chancellor of the kingdom, he had ſealed 
an order for the releaſe of the king of Scotland, and another 
to forgive that prince part of his ranſom, on condition of 
marrying his niece. | 

VI. That he had defrauded the king of his revenues, by 
applying to his own ule, the cuſtoms of wools at the port of 
Southampton. 8 | | 1 

Probably, the cardinal ſtopped by that means the mo- 

ney he had lent the King.“ 


VII. That he had the confidence to ſummon people before 


him, in derogation of the prerogatives of the crown, and 


the authority royal. 
« He did this probably, as legate : but he could not do 
it according to law, without the king's licence,” 


VIII. That he had procured from Rome an exemption 
for his dioceſe, from paying tenths to the king; and thereby 
given a pernicious example to the reſt of the biſhops. 

IX. That he had been inſtrumental in reconciling the duke 

of Burgundy to king Charles and the duke of Orleans, to the 
great prejudice of England. 
X. That being the king's embaſſador and plenipotentiary 
to treat of a peace, he had ſent the archbiſhop of York to the 
King, to perſuade him to quit the title of king of France, to 
the diſhonour of the king, and his illuſtrious anceſtors. 

XI. That the duke of Orleans' releaſe had been procured 
by his and the duke of York's intrigues, contrary to the 
expreſs order of the late king. 

XII. That being chancellor, he had himſelf purchaſed 
crown lands, inſtead of preventing fuch alienations, accord- 
ing to the duty of his office. | 

XIII. That by commiſſioning ſuch officers only in the 
army as were his creatures, he had been the cauſe of all the 
loſſes ſuſtained in France. | | 


© To Roan, ſays Hall, and Stow. 

4 At the ſame time Robert, lord Willoughby, and Edmund Beaufort, 
created about this time earl of Dorſet, entered the country about Amiens, 
with a large army, and committed great devaſtations; as Richard duke of 
bh, and John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, did in Anjou and Maine, Hall, 

Ol, 141, | a 

* Lending him four thouſand pounds, upon jewels appraiſed at twenty- 
two thouſand marks, which he kept ; as the article at length hath it. See 
Hall, fol. 142, A | 

William de la Pole. 1 2 

Promoted to the cardinalſhip by Eugenius IV. in 1431. Rapin, King 

Number 46, | 
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XIV. That he had fold captains' commiſſions, and thereby 


introduced into the King's ſervice ſuch as were incapable of 
doing their duty. | 


Theſe accuſations were read in council; But the council 
for ſome time had conſiſted only of the cardinal's creatures, 
and the duke of Gloceſter's enemies. So, under colour of 


being unwilling to meddle with the prerogative royal, the 


pardon granted to the cardinal in 1437 was urged. The duke 
of Gloceſter, perceiving there was no poſſibility of caufing 
his enemy to be condemned, dropped the proſecution, and 
the King gave the cardinal a freſh pardon. | 
Certainly the duke of Gloceſter was in a ſad ſituation. 

Befides his vexation to fee thoſe who were at the helm ſteer- 
ing a courſe, directly contrary to that marked out by the 
glorious Henry V. his brother, he perceived there was a 
ſettled defign to mortify him on all occafions. The king his 
nephew, who was ſo much obliged to him, ſuffered himſelf 
to be miſled by the artifices of his enemies, not having pene- 
tration enough to diſcern thoſe who had only their own inte- 
reſt in view. He was made to conſider his uncle as a ſecret 
enemy that would rejoice at his deſtruction, becauſe he was 
his next heir. What is more, they inſpired him with ſtrong 
ſuſpicions of him, by repreſenting him as a counſellor, whoſe 


intereſts it was to engage him in wrong courſes, in order to 


render him contemptible and odious to his ſubjects, and 
thereby pave his own way to the crown. It is no wonder a 
young prince of ſo narrow a genius as Henry, ſhould be 
blinded by ſuch inſinuations. He had none about his perſon 
to undeceive him, and for ſome time had ſeen only his uncle's 
enemies. The cardinal was ever watchful not to ſuffer any 
perſon at court, or in the council, but what was devoted to 


him, and this he made his chief buſineſs. He ir was that 


had introduced to court the earl of Suffolk f, for whom the 
king had conceived ſo ſtrong an affection, that he ſaw nothing 
but with his eyes, and did nothing but by his advice. As 
the new favourite wholly owed his fortune to the cardinal, he 
miſled no opportunity to infinuate to his maſter, that of all 
his ſubjects the cardinal was moſt ſafely to be truſted. By 
that means, he daily funk the duke of Gloceſter's credit, 
whoſe counſels were always directly contrary to thoſe of his 
enemy. John Kemp archbiſhop of York, and cardinal s, 
was alſo a counſellor entirely devoted to the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, and his inſtrument to confirm the king in his ſuſpi- 
cions of the duke of Gloceſter. Thus theſe three miniſters, 
being ſtrictly united together, ſo ordered it, that the king 
daily gave his uncle ſome treth mortification. On the other 
hand, the haughty and impatient temper of the duke of 
Gloceſter, not ſuffering him to bear indignities, without 
complaining and threatening the authors, he promoted his 
own downtal, by the continual faults his impatience cauſed 
him to commit. | 

In September this year, the ducheſs of York was delivered 
of a prince, whom we ſhall fee hereafter mount the throne 
by the name of Edward IV k. 

John V. duke of Bretagne dving the 28th of Auguſt, 
Francis his eldeſt fon ſucceeded him in the ſovereignty of that 


duchy ', - 


1443] This year began with a private negotiation between 
the King and the duke of Burgundy. The duke ſeeing the 
affairs of the two kings to be in ſuch a way, as not likely to 
be decided either by war or peace, thought it adviſeable to 
ſecure himſelf by a ſeparate truce with England. He was 
not pleaſed with king Charles upon ſeveral accounts too ted1- 
ous to be related. On the contrary, he had reaſon to fear, 
Charles was reconciled to him only out of policy, and in caſe 


his affairs ſhould once be reſtored, might reſume his old en- 


mity againſt him. For that reaſon chiefly, he judged it 
againſt his intereſt to aſſiſt him any longer to finiſh a war, the 
proſperous ſucceſs whereof might render him too powerful. 
Theſe conſiderations induced him to give his ducheſs full 
power to conclude with the king of England a general truce 
for all their reſpective dominions. The former concerned 
only the commerce between England and the Low Coun- 
tries; but this ſigned the 23d of April, included Burgundy, 
and all the duke's territories in general. It was to laſt till 


Henry granted him a licence in 1440, to take upon him that dignity ; 
whereby it ſeems that he was then but newly promoted thereto, See Ry- 
mer's Feed. tom. X. p. 758. 

b Sanford ſays, he was born on April 29, 1441, at Roan, Geneal, 
403. | 
: This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter on January 25, in which, 
among other things, it was enacted, that no cuſtomers, or ſearcher, ſhall 
have a ſhip of his own, uſe merchandiſe, keep a wharf, or inn, or be a factor: 
and that, in order to avoid the many frauds which would naturally enſue 

from thence, See Stututes. | 
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one of the parties ſhould put an end to it, in which caſe, the 
other was to have three months notice. | 

The blockade of Dieppe was till continued, in expecta- 
tion of ſupplies from England to preſs the town more vigo- 
rouſly. 6 arles perceiving, it would be in great danger, if 
not. relieved before the arrival of the Engliſh, reſolved at laſt 
to ſend the dauphin his ſon, who preſſed him to commit the 
expedition to his care. It was however with unwillingneſs, 
that he granted him the favour. He was not only afraid to 
truſt out of his fight the young prince, who had ſeveral times 
given proofs of a turbulent ſpirit, but morcover did not care 
to afford him opportunities of acquiring glory. Theſe con- 
| fiderations however gave place to the neceſſity of relieving 
Dieppe, which was reduced to extremity by an eight months? 
blockade. The dauphin departed from Guienne with four 
thouſand horſe, and marched toward Normandy, When he 
came within fight of Dieppe, he eaſily ſaw, the fort of 
Charles-Meſnel, where the Engliſh had fortified themſelves, 
was impregnable on the fide next the country, and therefore 
without hefitation reſolved to enter the town, and in ſpite of 
the Engliſh exccuted his defign. Hardly was he entered, 
when without giving them time to come to themſelves, he 
fallied out with all his troops, and ſtormed the fort on the 
fide next the town. He was thrice repulſed, but the fourth 
time carried it ſword in hand. The Engliſh finding they 
were unable to continue the blockade after the loſs of their 
fort, raiſed it, and retired in good order. John duke of So- 
merſet & arrived five days after, with a reinforcement of five 
thouſand men!. Had he came ſooner, the dauphin would not 
perhaps have performed that enterprize with ſo much ho- 
nour. As the duke found the blockade raiſed, he could do no- 
thing more than ravage part of the enemies' country m, after 
retaking ſome caſtles in Normandy. 4 Ws: 

After the dauphin's departure, Charles at laſt quitted 
Guienne and came to Tours, where he diverted himſelf after 
the farigues of the war. But his pleaſures were a little diſ- 
turbed by the news of the earl of Armagnac taking up arms, 
and ſeizing that part of the earldom of Cominge, of which 
he had been lately diſpoſſeſſed. The voluptuous life Charles 
led at Tours was ſo alluring, that he could not reſolve to 
interrupt his pleaſures ſo ſoon. He waited till the dauphin's 
return, and as he had gallantly behaved in the affair of Dieppe, 
ſent him immediately after his arrival to chaſtiſe the earl of 
Armagnac. Upon the dauphin's approach, the earl faw 
himſelf deſerted by all his friends, and unſupported by the 
Engliſh, though the king was affianced to his daughter. 
So, the dauphin with eaſe became maſter of Rovergne, and 
of all in general that belonged to the earl, who had nothing 
left but the little town of Liſle en Jourdain, about twelve 
miles from Toulouſe. The dauphin held it long beſieged 
in vain. At length, deſpairing of putting an honourable end 
to the ſiege, he artfully drew the earl to a conference, upon 
the promiſe of a ſafe conduct, and when he had him in his 
power, ſent him to the king his father, who made no ſcruple 
to detain him®, Two ycars after, he reſtored him his terri- 
tories at the requeſt of the kings of Caſtile and Navarre, who 
interceded in his behalf. 

The earl of Armagnac's misfortune cauſed the king and 
council of England, to grow cold with reſpect to the mar- 
riage, of which there was no further talk. It was not ſcru- 
pled to put that affront upon an untortunate prince, who was 
unable to be revengcd ®, | 

[ 1444] Since the duke of Burgundy's ſeparate truce with 
Henry, the French were not ſo eager to continue the war. 
The truth is, they had no leſs need of repoſe than the Eng- 
liſh. France was utterly ruined by the fatal war, which had 
laſted thirty years without interruption, and by the inteſtine 
troubles raiſed ſeveral years before the breach of the truce, 
by the quarrel between the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy. 
The princes and great men were diſheartened at the fatigues 
and loſſes they ſo long ſuſtained. The country and towns 
were become deſolate; France, though generally well peo- 
pled, could no longer find ſoldiers. Beſides, the duke of 
Orleans, who had promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
procure a peace, being willing to keep his word, never ceaſed 
to ſolicit king Charles upon that head. The duke of Bur- 
gundy preſſed him likewiſe on his part, and the whole king- 


* Rapin ſays, he had lately ſucceeded his brother Henry, whereas John 
had been earl of Somerſet ever fince his brother Henry's death. 7 Hen. 
V. John Yos made duke of Somerſet, 21 Hen, VI. about this time, See. 
note , p. , 

1 Sin Hout, ſays Monſtrelet. 

= Anjou, part of Bretagne, &c. Ibid. 

n Under pretence, that he was come to the dauphin without a ſafe con- 
duct. P. Daniel, tom. VI, P · 193. 5 

© This year, on December 1, died the renowned fir John Cornwall, ba- 
ron of Fanhope, and lord of Milbroke; and was buried in a chapel, founded 
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dom in general ardently wiſhed to ſee a ceſſation of fo man 
calamities. In England, a peace was no leſs earneſtly de- 
fired. All the money levied there was ſwallowed up in France 
as in a bottomleſs gulf, from whence it never returned. In 
a word, the king was no warrior, and his council confiſted 
for the moſt part of ecclefiaſtics, introduced by the carding] 
of Wincheſter to ſtrengthen his party. The council was very 
ſenſible, the continuance of the war would by no means rc. 
commend them to the people. As the war had for ſome 
time been diſadvantageous to England, it was natural to 
throw the blame upon thoſe that fat at the helm, rather than 


upon the king, who only approved of what was ſuggeſted by 


his miniſters. The duke of Gloceſter alone was of opinion 
that freſh efforts ſhould be made to take the advantage of king 
Charles's weakneſs, and of the late truce with the duke ot 
Burgundy. But that prince was no longer in vogue, nor 
were his councils regarded. 

Theſe confiderations, which were very weighty on both 
ſides, prevailed at length with the two kings to hearken to 
the inſtances of the duke of Burgundy, who preſſed them to 
conſent to a truce, in order more calmly to endeavour a 
peace. It was agreed, the negotiation ſhould be at Tours, 
where king Charles refided, though by that the Englith 
ſeemed to be going to beg it. At any other time, the bare 
propoſal of treating at Tours would have been ſufficient for 
a rupture; but Henry's council were not ſo nice. They were 
for having a truce at any rate, and nothing appeared diſho- 
nourable to attain that end. We ſhall even ſee preſently, 
that almoſt every thing was privately ſettled, before the em- 
bafladors ſet out for Tours. The truce, which ſeemed to be 
founded on the public good, was properly deſigned only for the 
ſupport of the miniſters, who had nothing leſs in view than the 
kingdom's advantage. Henry underſtood nothing of it, bur 
ſuffered himſelf to be guided, according to cuſtom, by his 
counſellors, who made him believe, they had his intereſt at 


heart, when in reality they were labouring only for them | 


{elves. 

William de la Pole, carl of Suffolk, was appointed head 
of the embaſlyP. The earl had more reaſons than one to 
defire this office, as will be ſeen preſently. Mean while, as 
he was not ignorant how nice a ſtep he was going to make, 
and how liable to be ſtrictly enquired into, he preſented to 
the king a petition, which probably had been concerted with 
the principal members of the council. He ſhewed in the pe- 
tition a great ſcruple with regard to his inſtructions, pretend- 
ing they were beyond his capacity, though it is likely he was 
himſelf the author. Then he modeſtly begged to be eaſed 
of the burden of the negotiation, or at leaſt, if the king did 
not think proper to grant him that favour, he would be 
pleaſed to ſecure him againſt all imputation. Whereupon 
the king, by the advice of his council, cauſed to be drawn 
an authentic order, to execute fully whatever was contained 
in his inſtructions. | 
only in caſe of neceſſity and after the execution, the king ſaid 


in it, that the inſtructions concerned not only the general J 


good of the kingdom, but alſo his own perſon and marriage. 
A clear evidence that the marriage, ſpoken of preſently, 
was already reſolved. _ | | 

The embaſſadors of England being come to Tours, en- 
tered immediately into negotiation with king Charles's com- 
miſhoners concerning a peace. But after ſome mutual and 
fruitleſs propoſals, they were content with a truce, which 
was ſigned the 28th of May. It was to commence the 7th of 
July 4 this year, and end the firſt of April 1446. _ 

At the ſame time, the truce between. England and Scot- 
land was prolonged at Edinburgh for ſeven years, to begin 
the 1ſt of May 1447, which was the day the former was to 
expire, 

Thc affair of the truce with France being ended, the carl 
of Suffolk propoſed, or cauſed to be propoſed, the king's 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rene ot 
Anjou, who bore the title of king of Sicily, fince the death 
of Lewis III. his elder brother. The Engliſh tax the earl 
of Suffolk with making the propoſal of himſelf, without any 
authority ; but we have ſeen the contrary ab6ve. Not but 


that probably he was the firſt contriver, but he had taken the 


precaution to procure the king's approbation. He was wil- 


by himſelf in the church yard of the friars preachers, near Ludgate, Lon» 
don, Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 213. 

Together with Dr. Moleyns, keeper of the privy ſeal; Robert, lord 
Roos, fr Thomas Hoo, Richard Andrew, the king's ſecretary, and John 
Wenlock, eſq. Rymer's Fed. tom. XI. p. 60. The French embaſſadols 
were, Charles, duke of Orleans, Lewis de Bourbon, earl of Vendame, Pe- 
ter de Breſc, ſteward of Poictou, and Bartram Beauriau, lord of Precignye. 
Hall, fol. 144. | i 

4 It was to commence at land, June 13 and at ſea, July 1. See Rymer's 
Feed, tom, XI. p. 64. The 


As probably the order was to be ſhewn . I 
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ling to keep in his preſent poſt, and nothing was more pro- 
per to ſupport him than this matriage. He knew, Henry 
was himſelf incapable of governing, and conſequently, it 
could not be but that his miniſters would be liable to envy, 
and bear the blame of whatever was not agreeable to the 
people. In this belief, he fancied, the beſt way to ſupport 
himſelf was to give the King a wife, and at the ſame time, 
the kingdom a-governeſs. To that end, it was neceſſary, 
the princeſs who was to mount the throne ſhould be of an un- 
deritanding proper to ſupply the defect of the king her ſpouſe, 
and of a ſteadineſs to protect the miniſtry. It was neceſſary 
-morcover that ſhe ſhould be of a rank not to diſparage the 
king, but withal, ſhould have no ground naturally to aſpire 
to ſuch a marriage; that being entirely indebted for it to the 
managers, ſhe might be always ready to ſupport them. The 
carl of Suffolk's aim was likewiſe to be ſtrictly united with 
the queen, in order to complete the ruin of the duke of 
Gloceſter, who was a perpetual obſtacle to the defigns of the 
miniſtry. All theſe requiſites were found in Margaret of 


Anjou, daughter of Rene king of Sicily, and niece of the 


-queen of France, She was a princeſs of a lively and daring 


ſpirit, of great penetration, uncommon reſolution, and not 


to be frighted by oppoſition or difficulties. On the other 
hand, the marriage propoſed by the earl of Suffolk was ſo 
advantageous, that ſhe could not have expected it without 
the concurrence of ſeveral circumſtances in her favour. I do 
not ſpeak of her birth, which certainly was illuſtrious enough 
to give her a pretenſion to that honour, But ſhe was fo de- 
ſtitute of the goods of fortune, that her parents could not 
give her any dowry. To ſupply that defect, the Engliſh mi- 
niſters extolled her noble qualities, which, they ſaid, were 
more valuable than all the money in the world. But they 
chiefly inſinuated to the people, that the princeſs being niece 
to the queen of France and to king Charles's favourite, 
would be very inſtrumental in procuring a peace. This was 
plainly ſhewing how much a peace was wanted. Accord- 
ingly, the court of France, who had perfect intelligence of 
what paſſed in England, made their advantage of it by en- 
gaging the earl of Suffolk to promiſe, in the king's name, to 
deliver Mans and the whole province of Maine to the king 
of Sicily, on condition, he ſhould preſent them to Charles 
of Anjou, his brother. Thus, inſtead of receiving Marga- 
ret's dower, Henry purchaſed her with the reſtitution of one 
of the ſtrongeſt places in France, or rather with the whole 
province of Maine, 

The terms being thus ſettled, the earl of Suffolk returned 
to England, to propoſe them to the king, and cauſe them to 
be approved. This was no very difficult thing, ſince the 
principal counſellors were in the ſecret, and had already 
given their conſent. . The duke of Gloceſter, who had never 
heard of it before, ſtrongly oppoſed it, for two reaſons which 
ſeemed unanſwerable. The firſt was, that the king being 
already engaged to the earl of Armagnac's daughter, it would 


be very diſhonourable to violate his faith, without alledging 


the leaſt excuſe. The ſecond was of no leſs force, namely, 
that Maine, being as it were the bulwark of Normandy, 
could not be abandoned without putting Normandy in mani- 
feſt danger, as ſoon as the truce ſhould expire. But theſe 
reaſons were not regarded. So, by the advice of the coun- 


cil, the king empowered the carl of Suffolk, to eſpouſe the 
princeſs Margaret in his name. | 


For joy the marriage was concluded, the king created the 
earl his embaſſador, marquis of Suffolk, and upon John Hol- 
land earl of Huntington, conferred the title of duke of 
Exeter. r. At the ſame time he created Humphrey earl of 


The king granted him and his heirs-male, a place and feat in parlia- 
ment, and in the great councils, next to the duke of York. Rymer's Feed, 
tom, XI. p. 49. 

He a 3 him in reverſion, from the death of Humphrey duke 
of Gloceſter, the iſles of Jerſey, Guernſey, Serk, Erm, and Aureney ; as 
alſo the manor and hundred of Briſtol ; and what is more, he was crowned 
king of the Iſle of Wight, by king Henry's own hand. In conſideration of 
his father's great deſcent, the king granted him place in parliament, and all 
other meetings, next the duke of Norfolk, and before Humphrey de Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham; which occaſioning great animoſities between them, by 
a ſpecial act made in parliament, it was eſtabliſhed, that they ſhould have pre- 
cedency by turns yearly, the duke of Warwick to begin the firſt year : but 
his death, ſhortly after, put an end to this matter. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. 
p. 248. Stow's Ann, p. 384. | | 

In the preſence of the king and queen of France, of the dukes of Orleans 
and Bretagne, of ſeven earls, twelve barons, twenty biſhops, beſides knights 
= gentlemen innumerable, Hall, fol. 148. Monſtrelet, vol, III. 

1 25 

„ Hall ſays, ſhe landed at Portſmouth in April. The marriage ſolemnity 
was performed at Southwick in Hampſhire, on April 22 ; after which ſhe 
came to London, and was crowned, fol. 148. Stow's Ann. p. 384. | 

He was archbiſhop but twenty-nine' years, and died April 12, 1443. 

is ſucceſſor John Stafford was a baftard, as were, in the next century, Tun- 


tal, Gardiner, and Bonner. The faid archhiſhop Chicheley founded All- 
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Stafford, duke of Butkingham, and Henry de Beauchamp, 


ſon of the late earl of Warwick, duke of Warwick 5. 

The king's marriage was ſolemnized by proxy at Tours, 
in the preſence of King Charles and his whole court * in 
a ſplendid manner, little ſuitable to the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the two kings, and the indigenee of the new queen. 

Though the nuptials were celebrated in November, the 
queen came not into England till the May following *, and 
on the zoth of the ſame month, was ſolemnly crowned: She 
was no ſooner with the king, but perceiving his weak- 
neſs, ſhe ruled him with an abfolute ſway: By that means 
the marquis of Suffolk, the cardinal of Wincheſter, and the 
archbiſhop of York, had the ſame credit as before the king's 
marriage. They ſtood in need of the queen, as ſhe did of 
them, fince ſhe had yet no other creatures, but what they 
had procured her. For that reaſon, a very ſtrict union was 
formed between the queen and the miniſters, which could 
not but end 1n the ruin of the duke of Gloceſter, whom they 
all looked upon as their common enemy. 

The Truce being made only in order to a peace, this 
whole year was ſpent in negotiations, concerning the time 
and place of a new congreſs. It was thought likewiſe, that an 
interview of the two kings might promote the conclufion of 
a peace. So the miniſters of both courts agreed, that the two 
monarchs ſhould meet ſome where in France, and for that 


purpoſe, Henry ſhould repair to Calais, in order to be near 


the place to be choſen for the interview. But ſeveral difficul- 
ties occurring about the choice of the place, the truce was 
prolonged till November the 1ſt, 1446. 

Henry Chicheley, who held the ſee of Canterbury thirty 
years , died this year, and was ſucceeded by John Stafford, 
biſhop of Bath and Wells. | 

The duke of Vork having no farther bufineſs in France, 
came into England, where he was very civilly received, and 
thanked by the court, for his ſervices to the ſtate. The king, 
willing to ſhew his gratitude, granted him a patent to be 
regent of France, another five years. We ſhall ſee hereafter, 
his enemies would not ſuffer him to enjoy that dignity fo long. 

The parhament which met the beginning of the year 


1446, granted the king a conſiderable ſubſidy, for a vigo- 


rous proſecution of the war in France, as ſoon as the truce 
was expired x. But this pretended defign of continuing the 
war, was only a decoy to draw money from the parliament. 
Inſtead of preparations for war, negotiations for the in- 
terview of the two kings, and for a congreſs of embaſſadors 
to conclude a peace, were zealouſly continued. Mean while 
the truce was farther prolonged to April the 1ſt, 1447. This 
ſhews, the council intended not to carry on the war, though 
the parliament was called on that pretence. We {hall ſee 
preſentl;”, the -truce was again prolonged, and interrupted 
only by an unexpected accident, contra: y to the intention of 
the Engliſh miniftry J. ; 

The parliament might eafily have perceived the devices 
to procure ſubſidies, if they had not voluncarily ſhut their 
own eyes. This was one of theſe parliaments that are ma- 
naged, as it is but too often the caſe, by the intrigues of 
the court. This plainly appeared, in a reſolution to return 
the marquis of Suffolk public thanks, for his great ſervice to 
the kingdom, in negotiating the king's marriage*. Mean time 
the advantages accruing to the king or ſtate from an alliance 
with the family of the moſt mortal enemy to both, had not 


hitherto been perceived. Neither was the parliament con- 


tented with this. They addreſſed the king, praying him to 
reward the marquis, and even granted a ſubfidy * on purpoſe 
to ſatisfy him for the expences of his embaſly. 


Souls college in Ox ford; as alſo Barnard-college, now incorporated into St. 
John's in the ſame univerſity. Stow's Ann. p. 383. 

* This parliament met at Weſtminſter, on Feb. 25, 1445, and was at ſe- 
veral times prorogued to Jan. 24, 1446. It granted the king a tenth and a 
half, and a fifteenth and a half, except five thouſand PRs allowed to poor 
waſted towns. They alſo granted tunnage and poundage as before on deni- 
zens, but double on aliens: and gave a ſubſidy of thirty-tour ſhillings and 
fourpence on denizens, and fifty-three ſhillings on aliens, for every ſack of 
od for four years. Cotton's Abridg. p. 629, 630. In this parliament it 
was enacted, that to prevent oppreſſion, and exactions, no man ſhould be 
ſheriff or under ſheriff, above one year, upon pain of forfeiting two hundred 

unds. ' Statutes. 

y Alfo this year, on Auguſt 17, a twelve years truce was concluded be- 
tween England and Flanders. Rymer's Feed. tom. XI. p. 132, 140. 

On June 2, in the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, he openly, eloquently, 
and boldly declared, what pain and diligence he had taken in France, as well 
in concluding the truce, as of making the marriage between his ſovereign 
lord the king, and the lady Margaret. The like ſpeech he made the next day 
in the houſe of commons ; whereupon it was voted, that his labour and dilt- 
gence ſhould be recorded in the rolls of this parliament, not only for the ho- 
nour of him and his family, but alſo for his acquittal and diſcharge. Hall, 


fol. 14 | 


a A whale fifteenth. Hall, fol. 148, 
Tha 
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The queen, the cardinal of Wincheſter, the marquis of 
Suffolk, and the reſt of that party, finding themſelves ſuf— 
ficiently eſtabliſhed, and having nothing to fear from a par- 
liament ſo nwch at their devotion, began to contrive the 
ruin of the duke of Gloceſter whom they {till dreaded. The 

cople, for the moſt part, were in his intereſt. Befides, as 
Ficherra he was preſumptive heir of the crown, they had 
reaſon to fear, in caſe he ſhould one day mount the throne, 
he would call them to an account. Their firſt ſtep was to 
remove him from the council. To give ſome colour to this 
injuſtice, perſons were ſuborned to accuſe him of divers 
crimes, the principal whereot was, that being protector of 
the realm, ke had put ſeveral to death by his own autho- 
rity d, and aggravated the condemnation of many others. 
Upon theſe accuſations, about which a great noiſe was made, 
he was ſummoned before the council. But he cleared him- 
ſelf with ſuch evidence, from all that was laid to his charge, 
that the council, though entirely compoſed of his enemies, 
thought not fit to proceed thereon. It is not in England as 
in other countries, where the lives of the ſubjects depend in 
ſome meaſure on the will of the ſovereign, who appoints ſuch 
commiſſioners as he pleaſes, to proſecute thoſe he has a mind 
to deſtroy. To take away the duke of Gloceſter's life in a 
legal manner, he muſt have been tried by his peers. But 
his enemies were well aware, how great ſocver their credit 
might be, the body of the nobility was not ſo corrupted, as 
to hope to cauſe the firſt prince of the blood to be condemned 
upon forged crimes. Mean while, this proceeding ſo moved 
the Londoners, that nothing was heard, but praiſes of the 
duke of Gloceſter, and curſes againſt thoſe who governed in 
the king's name. Theſe murmurs, which were plain indi- 
cations of the people's affection for the duke, convinced his 
enemies, there was no medium between his and their ruin. 
Accordingly, without further conſideration, they reſolved to 
diſpatch him out of the way. The queen, who was of a bold 
and enterprizing genius, was the perſon that firſt encouraged 
that reſolution. At leaſt, the hiſtorians inſinuate as much, 
if they have not expreſly ſaid it. And indeed, the miniſtry 
would never have ventured upon ſuch an action, without 
having her at their head. | 
[1447] It was not poſſible, as was obſerved, to put that 
prince to death, by the uſual courſe of juſtice; and it would 
have been very dangerous to murder him openly. His ene- 
mies were bent to deſtroy him, but would conceal the hand 
that ſhould give the blow. To execute their deſign with all 
Poſſible ſecrecy, they deviſed a means, countenanced, if not 
. contrived by the queen. This was, to accuſe him of ſome 
crime, in order to have a pretence to impriſon him, and 
then their plot might with great privacy and. eaſe, be ac- 
compliſhed. For that purpoſe, it was rumoured, that a 
very important affair required the ſpeedy meeting of a parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, one was called for the February fol- 
lowing ©. In the mean time, the queen and miniſtry affected 
to. load the duke of Gloceſter with honours and careſſes, not 
to inſpire him with confidence, but with ſuſpicions. They 
would have been glad at 'his abſenting himſelf, or taking 
ſome other courſe, that would have given them an advan- 
tage againſt him. To that end, they endeavoured, by ſe- 
cret emiffaries, to terrify him, in warning him to take care 
of himſelf, and hinting a defign to accuſe him before the 
parliament of ſundry crimes and miſdemeanors, and that 
every thing was prepared for his condemnation ; that St. 
dmundſbury was purpoſely choſen for holding the parlia- 
ment, as a place more proper for the deſign than London, 
where he was ſupported by the people. All this was only 
to induce him to withdraw, and thereby give himſclf ſome 
appearance of truth to the calumnies, wherewith it was in- 
tended to blacken him. But as he knew his own innocence, 
he would not by abſenting himſelf, give occafion to the 
world, to believe him guilty. However, he could not, after 
all, avoid falling into his enemies” ſnares, 

The firſt day of the ſeſſion, the duke was apprehended 4, 

and put under cloſe confinement, without being allowed to 


> That he had cauſed men adjudged to die, to be put to other execution 
chan the law of the land had ordered or aſſigned. Hall, fol. 151. 

It was ſummoned firſt to meet at Cambridge, but afterwards ordered 
to be at St. Edmunſbury; where it accordingly met on February 10. Cot- 
ton's Abridg. p. 642—634. | 

* By John lord viſcount Beaumont, then high conſtable, Humphrey Staf- 
ford, duke of Buckingham, &, Hall, fol. 151. 

As though he had died of the palſy or an unpoſthume, Ibid, Stow's 
Ann. p. 386. 

Ot thirty-two that were attached, five were drawn to Tyburn, hanged, 
Jet down alive, ſtript naked, marked with a knife to be quartered, and then 
2 pardon» was ſhewn tor theit lives. Ibid, Rymer's Fad, tom, XI. p. 
178. | 
2 His body was carried to St. Albans, where a noble monument, after- 
Kards erected to his memory, ſtill remains in the conventual church. The 


keep any of his domeſtics. To give a plauſible colour to 
this ſevere uſage, care was taken to publiſh, that he was ac. 
cuſcd of conſpiring to kill the king, in order to ſeize the 
crown, and with an armed force, to deliver his ducheſs out 
of Kenelworth caſtle, where ſhe was impriſoned. The {6 
of theſe accuſations found no credit at all with the people. 
On the contrary, there was preſently a commotion in the cir; 
in his favour, but which was ſoon appeaſed. As the people 
thought him innocent, they imagined he would clear hin. 
ſelf trom theſe, as he had from the former charges. But he 
was allowed neither time nor opportunity to make his de. 
fence, On the morrow, he was found dead in his bed, with. 
out any ſigns of violence on his body. However, the people 
were convinced he was murdered. Some ſay he was ſn. 
thered between two feather-beds; and others, that he under. 
went the ſame fate with Edward II. To remove theſe ſuſ pi- 
cions, his body was ſhewn to both houſes of parliament «, 
and expoſed, for ſome days to public view. But it mußt 
have been great boldneſs, to charge with the murder thoſe 
that were conſidered as the authors. Theſe were no leſs than 
the managers of the affairs of the kingdom, who, in ſacri— 
ficing the firſt prince of the blood to their malice and ven 
geance, plainly ſhewed, what enemies of an inferior rank 
were to expect, 

Mean while, to make good in ſome meaſure, the impeach. 
ment againſt the deceated, ſeveral of his domeſtics were ap- 
prehended, and accuſed of being in the plot to Kill the king, 
Whereupon they were all ſentenced to die, by judges ay. 
pointed by virtue of the king's commiſhon, of whom the 
marquis of Suffolk was chief. But though the crime fo; 
which they were condemned was the moſt heinous, the king 
pardoned them all without exception f. This act of grace 
was founded upon the confideration of Good-Friday, and 
the aſſumption of the Virgin, with the like pious and rcji. 
gious motives. This gives occaſion to preſume, theſe pc. 
ple were bribed to confeſs themſelves guilty, upon afſurance 
of their pardon. However that be, there was no enquiry 
made after the ſudden death of the duke of Gloceſter, Nay, 
it was pretended, he was notoriouſly guilty of the crime, 
for which his domeſtics were condemned, though they had 
never been confronted with him. But as thete domeſtics 
were not thoſe whom he moſt truſted, nor even ſome of the 


Principal, it could not be thought, that he would have 


been ſo imprudent, as to make them his inſtruments, or 
communicate to them ſuch a deſign, if he had really con- 
ccived it. oy. | | | 

The outrage exerciſed upon a prince of that character, 
ſo univerſally beloved and eſteemed by the people, drew 
upon the queen and the miniſters an almoſt univerſal hatred, 
which time could never efface. The queen eſpecially was 
publicly charged with the murder, and the reſpect due to 
her was not capable of bridling people's tongues. This 
however 1s the ſame queen, whom the French load with ex- 
ceſſive commendations, probably becauſe ſhe was of the royal 
family of France. It is true, they very ſlightly paſs over 
the duke of Gloceſter's death, without endeavouring to jul- 
tify her. As for the king, very likely, he was not conſulted 
in that infamous action. But whether he did not fo much 
as ſuſpect the authors of the murder, or had not the coutag- 


to puniſh them, he can be excuſed only on account ot his 


natural weakneſs. I, cannot leave this ſubject, without re- 
marking, how ſhort-ſighted human policy is. The queen 
and the reſt of the duke of Gloceſter's enemies thought his 
death had ſecured them from all oppoſition. But, by the 
juſt judgment of God, the duke's death was the very caulr 
of the ruin of the king, queen, and all that were concerned. 
The duke of York thereby ſaw himſelf at liberty to afſert his 


claim to the crown, a claim which occaſioned torrents of. 


Engliſh blood to be ſhed, and of which doubtleſs he would 

never have thoughr, if there had been ſuch a competitor as 

the duke of Gloceſter 8. FED 
When this tragedy was acting in England, the negoti- 


tions for a peace were carrying on in France. But as great 


vault wherein his body was depoſited, and the exact place of which was, it 
ſeems, then unknown, was diſcovered in the late queen Anne's reign. He 
was called the good duke of Gloceſter. Having had his education in Baliol 
college, he became a great proficient in learning, and was a great favourer 
of learned men. He aid the firſt, foundation of the famous library at Ox- 
ford, fince known by the name of Bodleian, from fir Thomas Bodley, by 
whom it was wonderfully increaſed. Sir Thomas Moor gives an inſtance 
of this duke's ſagacity. The king coming one time in progreſs to St. Albans, 
a beggar, born blind, as he ſaid, recovered his ſight at the ſhrine of St. 
Alban, The miracle being noiſed about, che duke being there with the 
king, defired to ſee him; the beggar being brought, he aſked him whether 
he was born blind? he anſwered, yes truly, And can you now ee, fays 
the duke? Yes, I thank God and St, Alban, replies the beggar, . Tel! 14 
then, ſays the duke, of what colour is my gown ? The beggar readily to 


him the colour. And what colour, ſays the duke, is ſuch a one's 5e he 
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difficulties occurred concerning the projected interview of 
the two kings, the truce was further prolonged to Janu- 
ary the firſt, 1448. | 

Mean time, the ducheſs of Burgundy, by virtue of the 
power received from the duke her huſband, prolonged the 
truce with England till 1459, on condition that, which of 
the two princes ſhould defire to break it, ſhould give the 
other twelve months notice. After that, a new treaty was 
made, May the 4th, whereby both parties agreed, that the 
truce ſhould not be broke within the firſt four years. 

The cardinal of Wincheſter, one of the principal authors 
of the duke of Gloceſter's death, enjoyed but one month 
the ſatisfaction of his enemy's fall h. He was a prelate much 
more proper for the world than the church. Accordingly, 
he remained to his laſt breath attached to the former. He 
is faid to die in a ſort of a paſſion, that his riches were not 
capable of exempting him from the common fate of all man- 
kind, and to ſee himſelf thereby upon a level with the moſt 
miſerable. | 

Mean while, the people perceiving the time defigned for 
procuring a peace was ſpent in vain, loudly murmured againſt 
the marquis of Suffolk. It was openly ſaid, he had betrayed 
the king and the ſtate, that his treaty with the French tended 
only to a truce deſtructive to England, as it afforded the 
enemy time to fortify himſelf ; that he had engaged to deliver 
Maine to the French, in order to marry the king to a princes, 
who had given ſenſible proofs of the calamities the Engliſh 
were to expect under her government. Theſe murmurs 
were ſo public, that the marquis could not help taking no- 
tice of them; and in order to filence them, requeſted the 
king to hear his defence, that he might ſatisfy him of his 
innocence. Whereupon the king ſet him a day to clear him- 
ſelf, and heard him in his own apartment, in the preſence of 
ſeveral lords, none of whom were there with a deſign to re- 
fute him. He related all he had done in France, and could 
eaſily juſtify himſelf, fince he had taken care, before his de- 
parture, to be fortified with the king's orders. Having 
finiſhed his ſpeech, the king declared himſelf ſatisfied, and 
gave him letters patent under the great ſeal, acquitting him 
from all imputation of miſdemeanour, and forbidding all per- 
ſons, on pain of his diſpleaſure, to accuſe or ſpeak ill of 
him. But this was not capable of putting a ſtop to the peo- 
ples* murmurs. It was not doubted that the king would be 
fatisfied, but this was not thought a ſufficient reaſon to ſatisfy 
the nation. Notwithſtanding the marquis's pretended de- 
fence, he was looked upon with horror, as he was believed to 
be the principal author of the duke of Gloceſter's murder. 
Befides, the king's marriage, procured by his means, was 
conſidered as one of the greateſt calamities that could betal 
England. This was the general opinion of town and coun- 
try : but the court, where the queen would ſuffer none but 
her creatures, ſtood otherwiſe affected. The miniſters had 
likewiſe for adherents, throughout the whole kingdom, ſuch 
25 found their account in their attachment to the court, that 
is, whoever held any poſt or office under the miniſtry. Theſe 
employed their authority and endeavours, to ſtifle the com- 
plaints and murmurs of the people, who could not bear to 
fee the adminiſtration of the public affairs in the hands of a 
foreigner. Indeed, the king, incapable of holding the reins 
of the government himſelf, only lent his name to the queen, 
who made uſe of it as ſhe pleaſed. For his part he minded 
nothing but his devotions, wherein the queen took care to 
make him ſpend his whole time, as in the only thing he was 
fit for, in order to divert him entirely from the government. 
Some have made a ſaint of this prince. But he may be ſaid 
to be one of thoſe ſaints, more commendable tor the vices 
they have not, than for the virtues they poſſeſs, and to whom 
2 great weakneſs of mind is inſtead of merit and worth. 

it was impoſſible for the queen, and the marquis of Suf- 
folk to govern the kingdom alone, without raifing jealouly. 
It was not cuſtomary to ſee the queens take upon them the 
government. Accordingly, the queen was perceived with 
uneafineſs to uſurp an arbritrary power 1n the king's name, 
who had no farther concern in the affairs, than to fign, with- 
out examination, the orders that were brought him. The 


The beggar likewiſe told him; and ſo of ſeveral others. You counterfeit 
knave, fays the duke, how came you that were born blind, and could not 
ſee till now, ſo ſuddenly to know the difference of colours? And thereupon, 
inſtead of an alms, ordered him to be ſet in the ſtocks, 


" He died April 11, after having been biſhop of Lincoln ſeven years, and 


of Wincheſter forty-three; in all fifty, from the time of his firſt conſecra- 
tion. He was alſo ſeven times chancellor of England ; two years while bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, and when of Wincheſter, four years at one time, and two 
at another, Before he entered into orders, he begat by Alice, daughter of 
Richard Fitzalan earl of Arundel, a natural daughter called Joan, married 
to fir Edward Stradling. He founded St. Croſs's hoſpital near Wincheſter ; 
and lies buried in Wincheſter cathedral, where a noble monument is erected 
to his memory: which ſee in Sandford, p. 262. 
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queen's haughty carriage, her partiality in diſpoſing of places, 
and above all, the duke of Gloceſter's murder, had drawn 
upon her'the hatred of the nation to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 
was every where talked of with very little reſpect. Her inti- 


mate union with the marquis of Suffolk, gave her enemies a 


freſh occaſion to ſpread reports not much to her honour. 
The marquis was no more beloved than the queen. It was 
he that had brought her into England, and to accompliſh the 
marriage, ſacrificed the intereſts of the kingdom. But the 
king's name was fo reverenced, that beſides thoſe who were 
by intereſt attached to the court, many others were of the 
ſame party from a motive of duty. It was therefore no eaſy 
matter to wreſt from the queen and the favourite, the autho- 
rity they enjoyed. | | 

The diſpoſition of moſt people with regard to the queen 
and the miniſters, inſpired the duke of York with hopes, he 
ſhould one day be able to aſſert his title to the crown. He 
was, by his mother, the only heir of the houſe of Mortimer 
or March, deſcended from Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. 
and elder brother of John of Gaunt, duke of. Lancaſter, 
whole poſterity was in poſſeſſion of the throne. But proba- 
bly he would never have formed ſuch a defign, if the duke 
of Gloceſter had been alive, or the people not diſſaffected to 
the queen and the miniſtry. Mean while, as it would have 
been very dangerous to diſcover his intentions, before the 
people's inclinations were founded, he took care ſo to proceed, 
that it ſhould not be poſſible to convict him of the leaſt Rep 
to that end. He contented himſelf with making uſe of ſecret 
emilarics, who induſtriouſly ſpread among the people, dif- 
courſes proper to turn their thoughts to his title to the 
crown. It was whiſpered about that the houſe of Lancaſter 
had uſurped the throne. That indeed the uſurpation had 
been tolerable, whilſt the kings of that houſe were princes of 
diſtinguiſhed worth, and had acted for the welfare and ho- 
nour of the nation; that even, during the non-age of the 
preſent King, there had been hopes of his treading in the 
ſteps of his anceſtors, and his being a worthy follower of the 
king his father; but that fince he became of age, nothing 
glorious was to be expected from him ; that therefore the 
Engliſh could have no reaſon to ſupport any longer the ufur- 
pation of the crown, for the ſake of a queen, who, being 
iprung from the blood of their moſt mortal enemy, ruled 
the kingdom with an arbitrary power : that in viewing the 
poſterity of Edward III. it was evident the houſe of March 
had been unjuſtly deprived of the crown : that the duke of 
York being the ſole heir of that houſe, and deſcended from 
Edward III. by his paternal anceſtors, ought to have his due 
right. In fine, that his noble qualities, his known virtue, 
and his ſignal ſervices to the nation, very ſtrongly ſupported 
the juſt title given him by his birth. Theſe diſcourſes art- 
tully ſpread among the people, began to gain the duke of 
York a party. But he appeared not hunlelt ; all was done 
in private by his friends. 5 

Mean while, the queen, the favourite, and all the houſe 
of Lancaſter, failed not to take notice of What was divulged 
concerning the pretenſions of the duke of Vork. He might 
indeed keep himſelf concealed from others, but it was not 
eaſy to deceive ſuch quick- ſighted perſons, who were ſo greatly 
concerned in the affair. As they did not queſtion, that all 
theſe diſcourſes were ſpread with his approbation, they be- 
lieved it requiſite to leſſen his credit, by giving him ſome 
mortification. John, duke of Somerſet, dying during theſe 
tranſactions i, Edmund his brother *, who ſucceeded him, 
ſeemed a very proper perſon to oppole to the duke of York. 
So, without any pretence, the queen and the marquis of 
Suffolk, cauſed the king to remove the duke of York from 
the regency of France, before his term was expired, and con- 
ferred it on the new duke of Somerſet. This duke was of 
an exceeding haughty temper : as his brother had been en- 
gaged in great conteſts with the duke of York, he behaved 
to him upon this occaſion, ſo as to make him his implacable 
enemy. On the other hand, the duke of York very highly 
reſented the affront : but, as it was not in his power to be 
revenged, concealed his reſentment, in expectation of a more 
favourable opportunity to ſhew 1t. 


i He died May 27, 22 Hen. VI. 1444, leaving his only daughter, Mar- 
garet, married to Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, by whom ſhe had Henry 
VII. John duke of Somerſet lies buried under a grey marble monument, 
with his wife Margaret Beauchamp, in Winborn-minſter in Dorſetſhire, 
Sandford, p. 327, 328. This year alſo, on Auguſt 5, died John Holland, 
duke of Exeter, and was buried in St. Catherine's, near the Tower of Lon- 
don. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 81. 

k Upon his brother's death (22 Hen. VI.) he became earl of Somerſet, 
but the dukedom of Somerſet was not granted him till 26 Hen, VI. 1448, 
which fell into the king's hands for want of male-ifſue of the ſaid John. 
The earldom was granted to his father and his heirs-male by king Richard 
II. and confirmed by Henry IV. Sandford, p. 331. 
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in the beginning of the year 1448, the king, who acted 
only by the queen's luggeſtions, created the marquis of Suf- 
folk, duke of Suffolk *. 
brave the people, by daily ſhowering her favours upon a 
lord ſo extremely odious to the whole nation. She thereby 
gave her enemies a great advantage, who only wanted occa- 
ſion to excite the people againſt her. It is an error, to which 
thoſe at the helm are frequently liable, to diſregard the com- 
plaints of the people. As they are always ſurrounded with 
flatterers, either they are ignorant of what paſſes any where 
but at court, or imagine that, having moſt of the great men 
for them, the reſt of the people are to be counted as nothing : 
but it often happens, they find it to their coſt, that the great 
men, and kings themſelves, have no more power than pri- 
vate perſons, when unſupported by the people. This is 
what we ſhall have occaſion to ſee more particularly in the 
courſe of the preſent reign w. But we muſt firſt return to 
the affairs of France, which will yet afford us matter for 
ſeveral years. | 
In the negotiation concerning the king's marriage, it was 
agreed, that the city of Mans, and whatever the Englith held 
in Maine, ſhould be delivered to Charles of Anjou, the tu- 
ture queen's uncle. But the noiſe this article made in Eng- 
land, and the duke of Gloceſter's oppoſition, cauſed the 
reſtitution to be deferred till this year, In February, Charles 
of Anjou, at the head of ſome troops, appeared before Mans, 
in order to take poſſeſſion. The French ſay, he beſieged 
the city, and that the duke of Exeter, the governor, not 
daring to ſtand an aſſault, ſurrendered by capitulation *. But 
it is certain, the duke of Exeter was not then in the place, 
neither was there any appearance of a ſiege. The reſtitution 
was made by agreement e, between the two courts, and 
Henry ſent to Mans two commiſſioners to deliver the city 
to the prince of Anjou. As he was entering, the two com- 
miſſioners met him upon the bridge, and before a public no- 
tary made a formal proteſtation, declaring that the king of 
England's ſole intent in reſtoring that place, was to procure 
a final peace between him and Charles his uncle, and only 
during the truce, Moreover, he reſerved to himſelf the 
{overeignty of the city and province, and in caſe of any at- 
tempt upon the right of ſovereignty, claimed a power to re- 
voke the ceſſion, without injuring his honour. Charles of 
Anjou heard the proteſtation without approving it, and took 
poſleſſion of the place. 5 


After the ſurrender of Mans to the French, the negotia- 


tions for a peace, and the interview of the two kings, were 
continued: but by reaſon of ſome difficulties, the truce was 
forced to be farther prolonged to April the 1ſt, 1449. It did 
not laſt however ſo long; an unforeſeen accident put an end 
to it ſooner than was expected, 

About the middle of this year P, Surienne, an Arragonian, 
who had ſerved the king of England twenty years, and was 
knight of the garter, and governor of Lower Normandy, 

ſcaled, in the night, the town of Fougeres, belonging to the 

duke of Bretagne, and took a great booty. Whereupon, the 
duke of Bretagne ſent a herald to the duke of Somerſet, then 
at Roan, and demanded the reſtitution of the place, with all 
the plunder. The regent anſwered, he was extremely dil- 
pleaſed with the action, and would give the duke of Bretagne 
all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably expect. 

Mean while, as it would require ſome time to be informed 
more particularly of the affair, and to notify it to the court 


of England, the duke of Bretagne, impatient of the delay, 


complained to the king of France of the breach of the truce, 
wherein Bretagne was expreſly included. Charles confider- 
ing his affairs were in a good fituation, and thoſe of the Eng- 
11th in great diſorder, as well by reaſon of the king's inability, 
as of the people's diſcontent, took fire at the news, as if the 
injury had been done to himſelf. And yet, to look back 
on the duke of Bretagnc's proceedings, during the whole 
former war, Charles had no great cauſe to be ſatisfied with 
that houſe. However, perceiving it to be a favourable op- 
portunity to renew the war, whilſt the Engliſh thought of no- 


| 58 patent of creation bears date June 2. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. 
p. 188. 

m This year, on February 12, a parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 
granted the king a tenth and a fifteenth; tunnage and poundage for five 
years of all merchants, with three ſhillings tunnage more of aliens; and the 
ſubſidy of wools for four years, as before, They alſo granted the king fix- 
tcen-pence, to be taken of every houſholder within the realm, not born in 
the king's dominions; and ſix-pence of every other perſon not ſo born, and 
who was no houſholder; as alto, fix ſhillings and eightpence of every mer- 
chant-ſtranger, and twenty-pence of all and every of their clerks. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 637, 638. 

a Monſtrelet ſays, the Engliſh had put off the reſtitution of Mans for the 
ſpace of three months, and had, within that time, introduced fifteen hun- 
dred men therein . ſo that the earl of Dunois was ſent with an army of about 
ſeven thouſand men, to reduce that city by force, fol. 5. 


The queen ſeemed to intend to 


thing leſs, he ſent a gentleman to the duke of Somerſet, and 
two embaſladors to London, to demand reparation for the 
inſult, But at the ſame time, to make the reparation im. 
practicable, he infiſted upon the payment of ſixteen hundred 
thouſand crowns to the duke of Bretagne, for the damages 
ſuſtained by the taking of Fougeres. This ſum was ſo exgr. 
bitant, that it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the court of 
England refuſed to pay it. Beſides, it was almoſt impoſ- 
ſible, that in ſo ſhort a time a juſt calculation could be made 


of the damages done by the Engliſh. It was alſo very ſur- 


prifing, that Charles ſhould ſo eagerly eſpouſe the duke of 
Bretagne's quarrel, who was not included in the truce as his 
ally 4, but rather as a neutral prince who had frequently been 
mediator between the two Kings. The embaſladors how. 
ever were told, the king would take care to indemnify the 
duke, as ſoon as it was known what his loſs might amount 
to; and if Charles would ſend embaſladors to Louviers, the 
king of England would do the like, in order to ſettle all 
things to the common ſatisfaction of the two kings and the 
duke of Bretagne *. 

At the congreſs held at Louviers upon that occaſion, the 
Engliſh repreſented, that the taking of Fougeres was without 
orders, and unknown to the regent. They expoſtulated like. 
wiſe againſt the ſum demanded, as far exceeding what the 
duke of Bretagne could juſtly require. But the French 
plainly told them, if the duke received not the ſatisfaction 
their maſter demanded, he deemed the truce violated. This 
haughty and peremptory way of negotiating on Charles'; 
part, ſeemed very ſtrange to the Engliſh, but the French 
perſiſting in their firſt propoſition, the conference broke up, 
without any effect. 

So bent was Charles upon renewing the war, whilſt the 
king of England was unprepared, that in caſe the Engliſh 
ſhould reſolve to give the ſatisfaction required, he had ano- 
ther pretence for a rupture. He pretended, they had violated 
the truce with Scotland, and he was obliged to undertake the 
cauſe of the Scots. Indeed, there had been a conflict be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, wherein the Englith had been 
worſted. Buchanan makes it a pitched battle, and ſays, the 
Engliſh loſt three thouſand men. However, the affair docs 
not ſeem to have been of ſo great conſequence, ſince it was 
preſently ſupprefled. This year the two nations renewed 


their truce t, without . the time for its continuance, 


Only it was agreed, that, which of the two Kings ſhould de- 
fire to break it, he ſhould give the other notice ſo long be- 


forehand. However, king James had not defired Charles 


to interpoſe in the quarrel, and conſequently, it is evident, 
Charles ſought an occaſion of rupture. 

Whilſt Charles was making his preparations, he amuſed 
the Engliſh with fruitleſs negotiations. The court of Eng- 
land's imprudence at that juncture is very aſtoniſhing. They 
knew neither how to preſerve the truce, nor prepare for war, 
It they had been willing to avoid a rupture, they ſhould ar 
leaſt have reſtored Fougeres to the duke of Bretagne, with 
promiſe of amends for all damages. But they kept the place, 
without uſing any effectual endeavours to appeaſe the in- 
cenſed prince. The council, where greater care was taken 
to introduce the queen's and the duke of Suffolk's creatures, 
than perſons qualified to manage the public affairs, ſeemed 
to be ſeized with a ſpirit of inconſideration. To ſee the 


queen's indolence on this occaſion, one would have thought, 


that being without iſſue, ſhe was in a plot with the king's 
enemies, to diſpoſſeſs him of all he ſtill held in France. It 
ſhe, and her favourites and miniſters, or even the whole 
council, had ſuch a defign, they ſucceeded but too well. 
However that be, the faults they committed on that occaſion, 
are to be excuſed, only by the conſideration of the haughti- 
neſs wherewith Charles acted, who rendered an agreement 
impracticable. But at the ſame time they ſhould have pre- 
pared for their defence. | 
As ſoon as Charles was in condition to renew the war, he 
cauſed the caſtle of Conches, and Pont de VArche, in Nor- 


mandy, and, about the ſame time, Gerberoy in Beauvoifis, 


9 March 15, Rymer's Fœd. tom, XI. p. 204. ' 

? On March 24. Surienne had with him between fix and ſeven hundred 
men. Monſtrelet, fol. 6. _ They not only took this town, but alſo made ic- 
veral incurſions in Bretagne, Ibid. KL . 

4 He ſeems to have been ſo, for he inſi ſted chiefly upon that 22 (as being 
his ally and vaſſal) in his complaints to the king of France. See Monſtrelet, 
fol. 6. and Hall, fol. 152. And indeed he is expreſsly mentioned in the 
truce, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 64. 

They alſo diſavowed the fact, ſaying, it was done without the conſent 
either of the king their maſter, or of the duke, of Somerſet his lieutenant. 


Monſtrelet, fol. 7. Hall, fol. 152. 


There was another conference in the abbey of Bon- port but which like- 
wiſe came to nothing. Monſtrelet, fol. . 
t It was July 8, 1449. The truce was to laſt from Auguſt 10, 1440, e 


September 20, 1452, See Rymer s Fard, tom. XI, p. 232. A 5 Frelet, 
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Cognac, and St. Maigrin in Guienne, to be ſurpriſed, in the 
duke of Bretagne's name. The Englifth complained in their 
turn of-the violation of the truce, but were told, it was by 
way of repriſals for Fougeres. Thus the war was rckindled 
at a juncture very diſadvantageous to the Engliſh. As they 
were unprepared, the duke of Somerſet, regent of France, 
was deſtitute of forces, when he moſt wanted them. Charles 
had therefore free ſcope to puſh his conqueſts. This gives 
occaſion to believe, the ſurpriſe of Fourgeres was unknown 
to the court of England. Otherwife, it muſt be thought, 
either the miniſters had loſt their ſenſes, in not preparing to 
ſupport their enterprize, or had among them traitors, who 
intended to re-engage the Engliſh in war, before they were 
ready. Certainly, when it is conſidered, that the court was 
ſo remiſs to ſatisfy the duke of Bretagne, and ſo careleſs to 


prepare for war, it is hard to know what to think of ſuch a 
conduct. 


Charles's chief aim was to recover Normandy, and for that 


purpoſe had prepared four armies. A plain demonſtration, 
he did not deſire the affair of Fourgeres ſhould be ended by 
an agreement. Since the congreſs of Louviers, which broke 
up in April he would not have had time to put ſo many 


forces on foot. The firſt of theſe armies he headed himſelf. 


The earl of Dunois, lately made earl of Longueville, and 
generaliſſimo of the king's forces under the conſtable, com- 
manded the ſecond. The duke of Alenſon had the command 
of the third ; and the duke of Bretagne of the fourth, wholly 
confiſting of his own troops. All the towns of Normandy 
were ill provided with men and ammunition. Moſt of the go- 
vernors depending upon the truce, were gone to England. 
So the French armies had only to appear before the towns, 
in order to carry them. Several places did not ſtay to be 
attacked. Some taking up arms, expelled the Engliſh gar- 
riſons ; others were fold by the commanding officers. Pont 
Audemer and Chateau Galliard were the only places that made 
a tolerable defence. In ſhort, not to enter into a needlels 
detail of all the ſieges, whether real or feigned, it will ſuf— 
fice to ſay in a word, that before the campaign was ended, 
Charles was able to beſiege Roan, where he had correſpon- 
dents. Having aſſembled all his forces, making a body of 
fifty thouſand men, he ordered the capital of Normandy to 
be inveſted the 8th of October. He would not form a re- 
gular ſiege, being well aſſured, the duke of Somerſet, and the 
ear] of Shrewſbury, who were ſhut up there, with three thou- 
ſand men only, would not be able to defend themſelves 
againſt the inhabitants, who had promiſed to riſe in his fa— 
your. And, indeed, within a few days, the earl of Dunois 
was going to be introduced at St. Hilary's gate, with three 
hundred men, if the carl of Shrewſbury had not come very 
ſeaſonably, and repulſed that detachment. 

The inhabitants, notwithſtanding the diſappointment, per- 
fiſted in their reſolution. On the 19th of October, the whole 
city rifing in arms with one conſent, all that the duke of 
Somerſet could do, was to diſtribute his garriton in ſome of 
the moſt advantageous poſts. But the French being intro- 
duced, quickly forced all theſe poſts ſword in hand. There 
was only the palace left, where the duke of Somerſet and the 


earl of Shrewſbury were with eight hundred men. As they 


foreſaw, they ſhould ſoon be in want of proviſions, the duke 
defired to ſpeak with the king in order to capitulate; which 
being granted, he offercd to retire upon honourable terms, 
But the king infiſted upon his ſurrendering at diſcretion, un- 
leſs he would treat for the reſt of Normandy. As this point 
could not be adjuſted, the duke returned to the palace, and 
held out ten or twelve days longer. At laſt, he was forced 
to capitulate on condition of leaving all his artillery, paying 
fifty thouſand crowns of gold, and delivering to the King, 
Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, Tancarville, Montravilliers, 
and Harfleur u. The earl of Shrewſbury was left in hoſtage”, 
for the performance of the engagement, and the Englith 
garriſon marched out of Roan, where Charles made his entry, 
on the 19th of November. The governor of Harfleur, not 
thinking fit to comply with the capitulation, the ear] of 
Longueville was detached by the king to beſiege that place, 
which ſurrendered the beginning of January. Though 


o Monſtrelet ſays it was Honfleur, fol. 21. | 

With James Butler, fon of the earl of Ormond, and ſome other young 
noblemen, They were ſecured in the caſtle of Evreux. Monſtrelet, fol. 
21. 

The governor was ſir Thomas Coneſon. Ibid. 

This parliament met firſt at Weſtminſter, on November 6, 1449, from 
whence it was adjourned to the Blackfriars, London, by reaſon of the 
plague's being in the fore-named place; and on December 4, it was ad- 
journed back again to Weſtminſter ; prorogued on the 17th of January 22, 
1450, and on March zo, prorogued to April 29, at Leiceſter, In this par- 
lament the commons granted the king an unuſual ſubſidy, viz. That every 
perſon having frank tenement by free deed, copy, grant of annuity, or 
| Office, to the clear yearly value of twenty ſhillings, ſhould pay ſix-pence; 
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Charles might juſtly have detained the earl of Shrewſbury, 
fince the capitulation of Roan was not fully obſerved by the 
Engliſh, he was pleaſed, as a mark of his eſteem, to give 
him his liberty, without ranſom. In the mean time, the 
carl of Foix, who commanded in Guicnne for king Charles, 
took the caſtle of Mauleou, ſtanding upon an inacceſſible 
rock. Thus ended the firſt campaign, which proved ſo fatal 
to the Engliſh. 

Beſides the court of England's concern, for the ill ſtate of 
affairs in France, a rebellion raiſed in Ireland at the ſame 


time, gave them a freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs. However, the 


queen and the duke of Suffolk reaped ſome advantage. by 


theſe commotions, as they furniſhed them with a pretence to 
to remove the duke of Vork. That prince beginning to 
trouble them, he was ſent into Ireland, under colour ot be- 
ing the fitteſt perſon to ſuppreſs the rebellion, but withal, 
had but few troops allowed him for that purpoſe. It was 
hoped, he would either periſh in the attempt, or forfeit his 
reputation, The duke perceived their defign, and wiſely 
turned againſt themſelves the artifice they uſed for his ruin. 
He ſo managed, that by his mild and gentle behaviour, he 
won the Iriſh, and rcſtored them to their duty, without be- 
ing obliged to ule force. What is more, he ſo made them 
his friends, that from thenceforward they were always de- 
voted to the ſervice of himſelf and family, and even in the 
midſt of his greateſt misfortunes, 
[1450] The univerſal confuſion of the affairs of France, 
the negligence of the court in that reſpect, the loſs of almoſt 


all Normandy in one ſingle campaign, the conqueſt whereof 


had coſt much blood, began at length, openly to provoke 


the impatient temper of the Engliſh, The whole kingdom 


rang with complaints againſt the duke of Suffolk. It was 


publicly ſaid, he had betrayed the ſtate, and that Maine, 


the key of Normandy, was delivered to the French, for the 
accompliſhment of a marriage, advantageous to none but 


himſelf. He was accuſed of being the principal author of 


the duke of Gloceſter's death, for fear that diſcerning prince 
ſhould ſee through his treaſonable practices. It was com- 
plained, that there were but few perſons of parts, and 
ſtill fewer of virtue, in the council; that, on the contrary, 
the board was filled with vicious counſellors, without prin- 
ciples of honour or religion, that no conſideration might 
hinder their being wholly devoted to the will of the queen, 
and her miniſter : that it was the ſame thing, with regard to 
thoſe in the public poſts, in whom, honeſty and ability were 
not ſo much required, as an attachment to the miniſtry. 
The queen was no leſs diſliked. It was complained, ſhe 
ruled, with inſupportable pride, a free nation, uſed to be 
governed only by law, and which had never ſuffered a deſpo— 
tic power. It was added, the uſurpation of ſuch a power 
was not to be borne, even in a king, much leſs in a foreign 
queen. It was further obſerved, that, by degrees, the had 
turned out of the council all thoſe that gave her any um— 
brage, in order to ſubſtitute ſuch as were at her devotion, 
without troubling herſelf, whether they were {it for fo high 
an employment. | 

In this diſpoſition were the people, when the parliament 
met, the beginning of the year 14530 . The court wanted 


an aid to enable them to reſtore the affairs of France: other- 


wiſe, they ſaw themſelves, obliged entirely to abandon them, 
and thereby, give their enemies a farther advantage againſt 
them. The queen ſoon perceived, the general diſcontent 
had ſeized the very, members of parliament. She believed, it 
would be of great advantage to remove the parliament to Lei- 
ceſter, where ſhe hoped to have greater {way than at London, 
of whoſe inhabitants ſhe was jealous, But ſhe met with ſo 
ſtrong oppoſition from the lords, that ſhe was forced to deſiſt. 


In all likelihood, ſomething was feared like what had paſſed 


at St. Edmundſbury, with regard to the duke of Gloceſter. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament *, the commons pre- 
ſented to the lords an indictment againſt the earl of Suffolk, 
containing the following articles: 


I. That the duke of Suffolk had treated with the baſtard 
of Orleans, and the other French embaſſadors, to perſuade 


and fo from twenty ſhillings to twenty pounds : from twenty pounds, to 
two hundred pounds yearly, twelve pence in the pound: from two hundred 
pounds to pay two ſhillings tor every twenty ſhillings, as well for the laity 
as the clergy, guardians of wards, men having fees, and all corporations 
to pay accordingly. Cotton's Abridg. p. 640, 641 In this parliament it 
was enacted, That whereas cuſtomers, ſearchers, &c. did daily wrongfully 
diſtreſs and arreſt the ſhips, goods, and merchandiſes of the merchants 
of this realm; all perſons ſo aggrieved, ſhould be authorized hereby to 
have a general writ of treſpaſs againſt the authors of ſuch arreſts, charges, 
and impoſitions ; whereby they might ſue for, and recover forty pounds, 
upon conviction, Statutes, 28 Henry VI. 

2 On February 7. Cotton's Abridg, p. 041, 


Or 
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king Charles to invade England; to the end he might place 
his ſon on the throne, whom he intended to marry with Mar- 
garet only daughter of John duke of Somerſet. | 

II. That being bribed by the French, he had releaſed the 
duke of Orleans, againſt the expreſs orders of the late king. 

III. That Normandy was invaded by his means, and 
advice. 

IV. That being embaſſador in France, he engaged to ſut- 
render Maine to the French, without the conſent of the reſt 
of the embaſſadors, and drew the king and council to ratity 
his engagement. 

V. That he had informed the enemies, of the weakneſs 
of the Engliſh towns in France, and encouraged them to 
aſſault them. 

VI. That he had betrayed the ſecrets of the council to the 
enemies of the ſtate. _ 

VII. That he had hindered the conclufion of a peace, by 
diſcovering the weakneſs of England *. 

VIII. That he had made his boaſts, in the hearing of ſeveral 
lords, that his credit at the French court was not leſs, than 
at the Engliſh. | | 

IX. That he had obſtructed the ſending of ſuccours to 
France, that the encmics might make the greater progreſs. 

X. That he had included in the treaty of truce neither the 
king of Arragon, nor the duke of Bretagne, and by that 
affected neglect, England had loſt thoſe two allies. 


The duke of Suffolk anſwered theſe accuſations, by a 
formal denial to the greateſt part, and required the proofs. 
As to the articles which he owned, he produced the king's 
exprefs orders. But that was not ſufficient to juſtify him, 
fince his chief crime, was the abuſe of his credit with the 
king, and his impoſing upon the council. Hiſtorians re- 
mark, that he cleared himſelf from all but the laſt article, 
relating to the duke of Bretagne. Indeed, it is certain, in 
the firſt treaty of truce concluded at Tours, and in ſeveral 
ſubſequent treaties to prolong it, the duke of Bretagne was 
included only by France. This is a myſtery, not very eaſy 
to be unravelled. The duke of Bedford, as has been related, 
obliged the duke of Bretagne to renounce the alliance of 
Charles, and acknowledge Henry for king of France. Since 
that time, there had been no rupture between England and 
Bretagne. And yet Charles took care to compriſe the duke 
of Bretagne in the treaty of truce, concluded at Tours, whilſt 
the Engliſh mentioned him not. Was it through negligence, 
forgetfulneſs, or defignedly ? The laſt is moſt probable. 
However the duke of Suffolk had in ſome meaſure repaired 
that fault, by including the duke of Bretagne as an ally of 
England, in the prolongation of the truce in 1447, as ap- 
pears in the Collection of the Public Acts. But that was not 
ſufficient, it ſeems, to ſatisfy his enemies. 

The queen perceiving that matters were like to go ill with 
the duke, ordered it fo, that the king ſent him to the Tower, 
not ſo much with deſign to puniſh him, as to give ſome ap- 
pearance of ſatisfaction to the commons. Mean while, 
tor fear they ſhould perſiſt in their proſecution, ſhe cauſed 
the parliament to be adjourned to Leiceſter. Preſently after®, 
the duke came out of the Tower, and reſumed his old poſt 
at court. The news of his releaſe raiſed a {edition in Kent, 
headed by a fuller ©. 
conſiderable attempt, the ringleaders were apprehended and 
executed, and by that means the fedition was ſtifled in its 
birth. | 

The parliament being re- aſſembled at Leiceſter, the king 
and queen appeared, attended by the duke of Suffolk, as 
their prime miniſter. The commons were extremely offended 
at this proceeding, which they conſidered as a bravado. 
To ſhew their reſentment, they went in a body and pe- 
titioned the king, that the perſons, who had been inſtru— 
mental in delivering Normandy © to the French, might be 
puniſhed according to their demerits. The queen was 
alarmed at the petition. She found the commons were bent 
upon the duke of Suffolk's ruin, and that it was not pol- 
ſible to prevent it, without coming to an open rupture with 
the lower houſe, Wherefore to fave the miniſter ſome part 


2 Or rather by diſcovering to king Charles, the commiſſion, authority, 
and inſtructions of the Engliſh embatfadors. Hall. fol. 157. 

b After a month's confinement. Hall, fol. 158. 

A deſperate fellow, called Thomas Thany, but nick-named, Bluc- 
Beard. Stow's Ann. p. 387. | 

4 [It ſhould be Aujou and Maine, as Hall, fol. 158, and Stow have it, p. 


{he ſhip belonged to the duke of Exeter, then conſtable of the Tower. 
Rapin, by miſtake, makes the captain's name to be Nicholas inſtead of the 
thip's. The duke being thus taken, was brought into Dover road, where his 
head was ſtruck off on the fide of a cock-boat; and the head and body were 
left on Dover ſands, where they were found by a chaplain of his, and taken 
up and buried in the collegiate church of Wingfield in Suffolk. Hall, fol. 


But before the rebels could make any 
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of the puniſhment which, probably, was deſigned him 
ſhe reſolved to prevent a formal ſentence, which could nor 
but have been very rigorous in the preſent juncture. A 
few days after the petition, the king baniſhed the duke for 
five years, and removed all his creatures. The duke him. 
ſelf looking upon the exile as a proper means to ſecure him 
from the fury of the people, ſpeedily embarked for France 
But he could not eſcape his deſtiny, He was met in his 
paſlage by an Engliſh ſhip, called the Nicholas, and the 
captain ſearching the duke's veſſel, and finding him there 
ordered his head to be ſtruck off, without any further "Ig 
remony ©, Thus fell William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk 
who, a few days before, was the greateſt and moſt power. 
ful perſon in the kingdom. Ir is uncertain, whether he was 
gory of all the crimes the commons laid to his Charge 

ut 1t cannot be denied, that the diſaſters which, one after 
another, happened to the affairs of the Engliſh in France 
are to be aſcribed to his ill conduct; if it be true, that ther 
are not to be deemed the conſequences of a plot, formed 
ro deprive the king of all his conqueſts in France. 

By the duke of Suffolk's death, the duke of York ſw 
himſelf freed from a powerful enemy, who, being attachea 
to the houſe of Lancaſter, would, doubtleſs, have ſtrongly 
oppoſed the execution of his deſigns. Though that prince 
was in Ireland, his friends effectually ſerved him in Eng- 
land, by extolling his merit, and repreſenting to the people 
the king's incapacity, and the queen's mal-adminiftration. 
Theſe diſcourſes, joined to the entire loſs of Normandy, 
which happened at the ſame time, made deep impreſſions on 
the minds of the people, and daily increaſed the number 
of the duke's adherents. He had perfect information of 
what paſſed. But not to hazard himſelf in vain, he de- 
viſed an expedient to ſound the people's inclinations, in 
order to take his meaſures with more ſafety. By his inſti- 
gation, Jack Cade, an Iriſhman, aſſumed the name of John 
Mortimer, of the houſe of March, executed in the begin- 
ing of 'this reign. Under this borrowed name he repaired 


into Kent, where the duke of York had many adherents, 


and drew together great numbers of mal-contents, uſing 
for pretence, the neceſſity of reforming the government, | 
and caſing the people. In the preſent diſpoſition of the 
greateſt part of the nation, with regard to the court, the 
rebels ſo increaſed, that ni a few days Cade ſaw himſelf in 
condition to encamp on Black-heath, near London. 

The king having notice of the approach of the rebels 
ſent to know the reaſon of their appearing thus in arms. 
Cade anſwered for all, that they had no ill deſign upon the 
king's perſon : that their intention was, to petition the par- 
liament, that the evil miniſters might be puniſhed, and the 
people rendered more happy than of late years. A few days 
after, they preſented to the parliament two petitions, ſetting 
forth the grievances of the nation. Among other things, 
they prayed, that the duke of Somerſet might be puniſhed, 
as being the principal author of the loſs of Normandy. 
That the King's council might be filled with the princes of the 
blood, and other prudent and judicious perſons, and not 
with vicious and prongs men, of ill principles and man- 
ners, and uncapable of managing the affairs of the ſtate, 
Theſe petitions being communicated to the king, the council 
condemned them as ſeditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion by force of arms. Whereupon, the king aſſembling 
a body of fifteen thouſand men, headed them himſelf, and 
marched againſt the rebels. Upon his approach Cade, 
as if he was afraid, retired, and lay in ambuſh, in a wood 
near Sevenoaks, not queſtioning but the king would 
tollow him. Bur Henry, imagining the rebels were diſperſed, 
returned to London, being contented with ſending after 
them a detachment of his army, commanded by fir Hum- 
phrey Stafford f. The detachment falling into the ambuſh, 
were cut in pieces, and the commander himſelf loſt his 
life in the fight 8. 

At the tame time, Cade began his march towards Lon- 
don h, whilſt the king and the whole court haſtily retired to 
Kenelworth caſtle, leaving a garriſon in the Tower, under 
the command of the lord Scales. Cade's ſlicceſs againſt 


168. Or, according to others, in the charter-houſe of Kingſton upon Hull. 
Stow. p. 388. He was beheaded, ſays Dugdale, May 2. He ſerved twenty-four 
years in France, and ſeventeen without ever returning home. He was privy 


_ counſellor fifteen years, and a knight of the garter thirty, His Ducheſs Alice, 


daughter and heir of Chaucer, died in-14 Edward IV. and was buried at 
r in the church of her own founding. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. 
p. 189. 

* Rapin, by miſtake, calls him the lord Stäfford. He was a collateral 
branch of the family of Humphrey de Stafford, duke of Buckingham. 

s With his brother William. Hall, fol. 1 59. 

* And came again and encamped on Black-heath ; where the king de- 
puted to him the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Humphrey Stafford duke 
of Buckingham, to know what propoſals he had to wake, Ibid, 7 
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Stafford increaſed his army with multitudes, who flocked 
from all parts to join him. The city of London, either 
through fear, or ſome other motive, opened her gates to the 
rebels, and Cade entered as it were in triumph, at the head 
of his troops. But he prohibited, under ſevere penalties, 
the offering any injury to the inhabitants. Next day, being 
informed that the lord Say, high treaſurer, was in the city, 
he ordered him to be apprehended and beheaded i. Towards 
the evening he retired to Southwark, on the other fide of 
the Thames, and continued thus for lome days, to enter the 
city in the morning and go out again at night, on purpoſe to 
take from the citizens all occaſion of fear. 

Cade's ſoldiers and the Londoners lived at firſt very friendly 
together. But at laſt the ſoldiers committing ſome riot in 
the city, when they would have entered according to cuſtom 
in the morning, they found the bridge gate ſhut againſt them. 
Whereupon a battle enſued between them and the citizens K, 
which laſted all day, and ended at the approach of night, by 
a ceflation of arms till the morrow. Mean while, the arch- 
biſhop ot Canterbury and the chancellor |, who had taken 
refuge in the Tower, obſerving by their ſpies and the pro- 
ceetings of the rebels, that their hearts began to fail them, 
inſtantly drew up a general pardon, put the great ſeal to it, 
and cauſed it to be proclaimed in the night in Southwark. 
The pardon produced ſo ſudden and ſurpriſing an effect, that, 
before it was day, Cade found himſelf deſerted by his follow- 
ers, and forced to fly all alone and conceal himſelf in the 
county of Suffex. But the king promiſing by proclamation, 
a thouſand marks to any perſon that ſhould bring him dead 
or alive, he was ſlain in his retreat ®, by Alexander Iden, a 

entleman of Kent, who brought his body to London “. 
The pardon under the great teal did not prevent the execution 
of many of his accomplices?. Thus ended that dangerous 
rebellion, which might have been attended with worſe conſe- 
quences, had it been conducted by a more experienced leader b. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the war was con- 
tinued in Normandy, but ftill to the diſadvantage of the 
Engliſh. The queen, perceiving the people's diſcontent 
partly ſprung from the ill ſucceſs of the affairs in France, had 
ſent fifteen hundred men 4 to the duke of ' Somerſet, under 
the command of fir Thomas Kiriel, who landed at Cher- 
bourg. His defign was tol cad his troops to Caen, where the 
duke of Somerſet then was. But as it was dangerous to 
march with ſo ſmall a body, he was joined upon the road by 
ſeveral detachments of the Engliſh garriſons in thoſe parts. 
The French authors ſay, by that junction the Engliſh army 
amounted to five thouſand men *, which however 1s not very 
likely. Be this as it will, the conſtable Richemont hearing 
of Kiriel's defign, ſpeedily aſſembled ſeven thouſand men, 
and went and expected him at Fourmigni, through which 
he was to paſs. The two armies engaging, the Engliſh, 
though inferior in number, long defended themſelves with 
great bravery. But at length, notwithſtanding their obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, they were put to rout, and their general taken 
priſoner. Upon comparing this battle with a certain pre- 
diction of the maid of Orleans, the Engliſh ſhould be entirely 
driven out of the kingdom by a defeat, much greater than 
thoſe of Orleans and Patay, one 1s inclined to believe, ſhe 
was not perfectly infpired. For in the battle of Fourmigni, 
the only one fince Joan's death, the Engliſh, even according 
to their enemics* computation, were at moſt but five thou- 
ſand, and loſt but fifteen hundred*. However, for the ſake 
of the prophecy, the French writers talk of the battle of 
Fourmigni in very lofty terms, comparing it to the moſt 
famous battles, 8 | 

Kiriel's reinforcement being defeated, the duke of Somer- 
ſet could no longer withſtand the victorious arms of the 
French. It would be ncedleſs to give a particular account of 
the ſieges carried on by the French in the ſecond campaign *. 


James Fynes, who, by reaſon his mother was fiſter and coheir to Wil- 
ham de Say, a deſcendant of the former baron de Say, was created 25 Henry 
VI. a baron, by the title of lord Say and Seale. He was accuſed with the 
duke of Suffolk about the affair of Maine, and thereupon to appeate the 
people, was turned out from being high-treaſurer ; and upon the clamours 
of the rebels, was ſent to the Tower, from whence they fetched him, and 
arraigned him at Guildhall before the mayor, He defired to be tried by his 
peers, in order to gain time; but Cade and his accomplices, not admitting 
vi this dilatory plea, took him by force from the officers, and hurrying him 


to the ſtandard in Cheap, cut off his head, which they ſet on a pole, and 


cauſed to be carried before them along the ſtreets. Not fatisfied with this, 
they alſo dragged his naked body at a horſe's tail into Southwark, where it 
was hanged and quartered. Hall, fol, 160, Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 
245, 246. | 

& Afliſted by the lord Scales, keeper of the Tower, and the brave Matthew 
Gough, who was flain, Hall, fal. 160. 

| Who was then archbiſhop of York, viz, John, Kempe. Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 641. ; . 

n At Hothfield in Suſſex, Stow, p. 392. 

n He was ſtiled captain Mend All. Stow's Ann; p. 388, 392. He was 
quytered, and his head ſet up on London bridge 


* 
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It will ſuffice to ſay, that about the middle of Auguſt, Charles 
faw himſelf maſter of all Normandy. The city of Caen was 
inveſted the 4th of June, and the 21ſt of the ſame month 
the duke of Somerſet capitulated u, againſt the opinion of 
ſome of the officers, who maintained, it was not yet time. Fa- 
laiſe v, Domfront, and Cherbourg were beſieged at once, 
and the campaign ended in Normandy with the taking of 
Cherbourg *, which ſurrendered the 12th of Auguſt. Thus 
in two campaigns, Charles became maſter of the whole pro- 
vince, without a ſingle town remaining in the hands of the 
Engliſh. 

The parliament met at Weſtminſter the 6th of November, 
and about the fame time the duke of Somerſet having nothing; 
more to do in France came into England. He was blamed 
tor the loſs of Normandy, and particularly of Caen, where 
he was accuſed of not having done his duty. Theſe com- 
plaints were fo publicly made, that the commons could not 
help taking notice of them. They petitioned the king to 
ſend the duke of Somerſet to the Tower, that his conduct 
might be examined. Henry not thinking proper to diſoblige 

he commons at ſuch a juncture, granted their requeſt, The 
populace of London were fo tranſported with joy, when they 
heard the duke was in the Tower, that they immediately rote 
and plundered his palace. They would have procecded far- 
ther, if the king had not ſpeedily put out a proclamation to 
diſperſe them. Nevertheleſs, fome of the moſt audacious 
continued the tumulr, till one of the moſt infolent was be- 
headed. The parliament was no fooner up, but the duke of 
Somerſet was releaſed, and aflumed at court the poſt enjoyed 
by the duke of Suffolk. | 

The Engliſh not having been able to prevent the loſs of 


Normandy, were {till lets able to defend Guicnne, which 


was more remote. King Charles improving the preſent junc- 
ture, had now ſent his troops into that province, where this 
lame year his generals took Bergerac, Genſac, Montferrand. 
Chalais, St. Foi, which made but a very faint reſiſtance. 
The ſeaſon being far advanced, hindered them from purtuing 
their conqueſts. 

During the winter, the earl of Orval, of the houſe of Al- 
bret, making inroads to the very gates of Bourdeaux, the 
mayor ſallied out with ten thouſand men to attack him. 
How inferior ſoever Orval might be in number of troops, he 
ſtood his ground againſt this undiſciplined militia, flew great 
part of them, and took many priſoners. | 

[1451] In April, the army of France commanded by the 


baſtard of Orleans, earl of Dunois and Longueville, was 


forty thouſand ſtrong. That general preſently became maſter 
of Montguion in Saintonge. Then, May the 16th, he be- 
ſieged Blaye, and carricd it the 21ſt. Not only there was 
no Engliſh army in the field, but moreover, no manner of 
appearance, that the court of England efiectually thought of 
defending Guienne. The French gencral improving ſo fa— 
vourable a juncture, divided h's army into four bodies, the 
moſt conſiderable of. which he commanded himſelf. He gave 
the command of the other three to the earls of Foix, Pon- 
tievre, and Armagnac. All theſe generals made ſeveral 
conqueſts with eaſe. Libourn, Caſtillon, Dacs, Rioure, 
Bourg, ſurrendered in a ſhort time. Fronſac, the ſtrongeſt 
place of the province, held out but three days; however, 
the caſtle made a brave defence, 


The inhabitants of Guienne ſecing themſelves thus de- 


ſerted by the king of England, thought it time to provide for 


their ſafety. The ſtates of the province being aſſembled at 
Bourdeaux in June, reſolved voluntarily to tubmit to king. 
Charles, and avoid the utter ruin they were threatened with. 


Purſuant to this reſolution, they concluded with the carl of 
Dunois a treaty, promiſing to {ubmit to the dominion of the 
king of France, if before the 24th of the fame month, the 

were not relieved by an army able to give battle. The 


o Twenty-ſix, Eight at Canterbury, and the reſt cliewhere, Stow, p. 


1 


? There were alſo inſurrections at the ſame time in Hampſlure, and par- 
ticularly in Wiltſhire, where William Aſcoth, biſhop of Sarum, was mur = 
dered by the mob. Ibid. 

4 Three thouſand, ſays Monſtrelet, fol. 26. They took Valongnes ſoon 
after their landing. Ibid, Hall, fol. 154. 

” Between fix and ſeven thouſand, according to Monſtrelet, fol. 26. 

5 Three thouſand ſeven hundred. Ibid. Hall ſays, four thouſand were 
{lain, and eight hundred taken priſoners, fol. 155. 


t They took Guiſchen, Hontleur, Freſney, Vire, Avranches, Tomblaine, 


Bayeux, Briquebec, Valongnes, St, Sauveur le Vicomte, &, Monſtrelet, 
fol, 2 — 29. 

u - Wet h the earneſt intreaties of his wife, who had like to have been 
killed by a eee ſhot, that fell between her and her children. The duke of 
Somerſet was not governor of this town ; for the duke of York, the owner, 
had appointed fir Davy Hall, captain-general, fir Robert Vere, governor of 
the caſtle, and fir Henry Radford, of the dungeon. Hall, fol. 1 55. 

Of which Andrew Trollop, and Thomas Cotton, efquires, were govers, 
nors. Idem. fol. 156, 

* Thomas Gonvile, was governor. Ibid, 


Son-in-law 
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French general could grant that condition without fear, 
ſince he was well aſſured there was nothing ready in Eng- 
land for the aſſiſtance of Guienne. The army not appear- 
ing, all the towns of the duchy opened their gates to the 
French, except Bayonne, which refuſed to be included in 
the treaty. That place, the only one the Engliſh had left, 
was invelted the 6th of Auguſt. The breach being large 
enough, on the 19th of the ſame month, the beſiegers were 
preparing to ſtorm, but the inhabitants ſaved them the trou- 
ble, by rifing in arms, and obliging the garriſon to capi- 
tulate. The French hiſtorians ſay, that a white croſs was ſeen 
in the air, juſt over the town, an evident fign of God's pro- 
tection to France. | | Ge 
Whilſt the court of England careleſly ſuffered Guienne to 
be loſt, they grew extremely uneaſy with regard to the 
duke of York. As in the Kentiſh rebellion, Jack Cade had 
aſſumed the name of Mortimer, it was eaſy to perceive his 
aim had been to ſound the people's inclination to the houſe 
of March. Conſequently it might be inferred that he had 
been encouraged by the duke of York, ſole heir of that fa- 
mily. Indeed the thing was palpable, but there was no evi— 
dence to convict the duke, becauſe Cade was ſlain. Beſides, 
in the people's diſpoſition with regard to the court, they 
would infallibly have joined with the duke of York, if, by be- 
ing publickly attacked, he had been forced to ſtand upon his 
defence. Mean while, as he was ſuſpected of forming ſome 
plot in Ireland, and of intending to bring an army of Iriſh 
into England, the king ſent orders to the ſheriffs of Wales, 
Shropſhire, and Cheſhire, to be in a readineſs to hinder his 
landing. This precaution produced ſeveral ill effects. In 
the firſt place, it ſhewed that the court was afraid of the 
duke of York, which it would have been proper to conceal, 
for fear of giving the pcople occaſion to inquire into the 
reaſon. In the next place, the duke found he ought to be 
on his guard; whereas, if the court had feigned not to know 
his deſigns, they might have drawn him into ſome ſnare, 
or induced him to make ſome falſe ſtep, which would have 
given them an advantage. In fine, he was thereby fur- 
niſhed with a pretence to complain, ſince he was ſo far 
from being convicted of any deſign againſt the king, that 
he had not taken any apparent ſtep, on which an accuſation 
could be grounded. Accordingly, he wrote to the king, 
complaining of this ſuſpicion, which he feigned to conſider 
as extremely injurious, and as a mere pretence for his ruin, 
The king lent him a very civil anſwer, giving him ſome fort 
of fatistaction, but revoked not his orders. 

Though Cadce's enterprize had miſcarried, the duke of 
York had reaped the benefit he propoſed. The great num— 
ber of people that embarked in it, diſcovered how much 
the nation was diſpleaſed with the queen and the miniſtry, 
and that the memory of the rights of the houſe of March was 
not entirely aboliſhed. So, inſtead of being diſcouraged, he 
entertained freſh hopes. He judged, if the ſhadow only of 
one of his family was capable of cauſing ſo great a multi- 
rude to take up arms, much more would the people be at- 
tached to a prince of the blood royal, ſole heir of that houſe. 
Mean while, not to be too haſty in the execution of a pro- 
ject of ſuch conſequence, he reſolved, before any attempt, 
to conſult his friends, 'The time of his government of Ire- 
land being expired, he embarked for England, but when he 
would have landed in Wales, found at the port the militia 
in arms ready to oppoſe him. He landed, notwithſtanding, 
at another place, which was not ſo ſtrongly guarded. He 
did this the more boldly, as he had only his own ſervants 
with him, and had yet given his enemies no hold. After 
that, he repaired to London, from whence the court was 
gone ſome time before in progreſs to the weſtern counties. 

The duke of York was impatiently expected at London. 
His friends had frequently conferred together in his abſence, 
but could not come to any reſolution without him. His prin- 
cipal adherents were, John Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 
Richard Nevil carl of Salisbury, ſon-in-law to the general of 
the ſame name, flain before Orleans, Richard Nevil his 
ſon, who was ſhortly after earl of Warwick, by his marriage 
with Anne Beauchamp, daughter of the earl of Warwick, who 
died in France, Thomas Courtney earl of Devonſhire, though 
brother-in-law of the duke of Somerſet ?, and Edward Brook 
baron of Cobham *®. With theſe lords, the duke, immedi- 


! Son-in-law of Thomas de Montacute earl of Saliſbury, in right of whoſe 
ſole daughter and heireſs, named Alice, he had the title of earl of Saliſbury. 
He was eldeſt fon by a ſecond wife to Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Dugdale's Baron. Vol. I. p. 302. 

* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays fon-in-law. He married Margaret Beaufort, 
ſiſter of Edmund duke of Somerſet. 

Of theſe five, the two firſt were drawn to engage with the duke of Vork, 
by reaſon of their affiflity with him. For the ſaid duke had married Cecily, 
ſiſter of the earl of Saliſbury. And John duke of Norfolk took part with 


ately after his arrival, concerted meaſures to accompliſh his 
deſigns. The reſult of their conſultations was, that the duke 
ſhould retire into Wales, where the family of March had 
always had a great intereſt; that he ſhould privately be af. 
ſured of ſeaſonably raiſing an army, by means of his friends: 
that he ſhould then write to the king, to advertiſe him of 
the people's diſlike of the miniſtry, and particularly of the 
duke of Somerſet. | 


In purſuance of this reſolution, the duke repairing into 


Wales, and taking alt his meaſures, wrote to the king, “ that 
* all the kingdom was diſlatisfied, becauſe traitors were 
« ſcreened from juſtice, and that he took the freedom to ad- 
* viſe him to prevent the ill conſequences of the public 
diſcontent. That the ſpeedieſt means was to order the 
* guilty to be brought to their trial, and particularly the 
* duke of Somerſet, who having been impeached by the 
commons, was reſtored to favour without any examina. 
„tion. In fine, that if he would give the nation that ſa- 
„ tisfaction, he offered to aſſiſt in the execution of fo good 
% a deſign.“ The miniſtry eafily perceived, the duke of 
York ſought an occaſion of quarrel. But as in their preſent 
fituation, they durſt not act haughtily, it was judged proper, 
the king ſhould ſend the duke a civil anſwer, which would 
diſappoint him of the pretence he wanted. Accordingly, the 
king in his letter told him, he had reſolved ſome time ſince 
to reform whatever was amiſs in the government; and for 
that purpoſe intended to appoint a certain number of virty- 
ous and able counſellors, of whom he was defigned to be 
one: that as for the traitors mentioned in his letter, he did 
not mean to let them go unpuniſhed, but the affair being of 
very great conſequence, required mature deliberation : that 
as for the duke of Somerſet in particular, he ſhould not be 
excuſed from anſwering the accuſations laid to his charge. 


Though this anſwer deprived the duke of York of all 


pretence to take up arms, he imagined however, the King's 
bare refuſal to remove or puniſh the miniſters complained of, 
was a ſufficient warrant. He did not expect ſo mild an an- 
ſwer. Mean while, as he had taken his meaſures to raiſe an 
army, he did not think proper to break them, or ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be decoyed by a moderation which might be as well 
feigned as real. So, putting himſelf at the head of his army, 
he marched towards London. But he found the queen had 
not been ſo negligent as he expected. Upon notice of the 
duke's retiring into Wales, ſhe had ordered troops to be le- 
vied in the king's name, without diſcovering however for 
what they were intended. The duke therefore was no ſooner 
upon the march, but he heard the king was advancing to 
give him battle. Though he wanted neither courage nor 
experience, he thought he ſhould not venture a battle with 


the king, without having a more plauſible pretence than 


what he had uſed to cover his defigns. His aim was to gain 
the people; but to fight the king without a more ſpecious 
reaſon was not the way to compaſs his ends, though he could 
even have been ſure of victory. Beſides, looking upon the 
city of London as able to incline the balance to his ſide, he 
judged that before all things he ought to ſecure the metro- 


polis. For this reaſon, when he heard the king was coming 


againſt him, he ſuddenly altered his rout, and by ſpeedy 
marches got before him, and appeared before London, where 
he expected to be received with open arms. But he had the 
mortification to find the gates ſhut, the inhabitants not think- 
ing proper to declare for him, whilſt the king was ſo cloſely 
purſuing him with a ſuperior army. He was forced therefore 
to paſs the Thames at Kingſton, and encamp on Burnt- 
heath Þ, twelve miles from London. The king following 
him, marched over London bridge, and encamped about 
four miles from him. 

The two armies being ſo near one another, that nothing 
could prevent an engagement, the king ſent two biſhops e, to 
know of the duke what had induced him to appear in arms. 
As the duke ſaw himſelf diſappointed of his hopes to gain 
London, he thought it adviſeable to ſhew ſome regard for the 
court, for fear of ruining his affairs by haſty reſolutions. In 
that belief he anſwered, he had never intended to violate his 
allegiance to the king, but only to remove from his perſon 
evil counſellors, of whom the duke of Somerſet'was the chief; 
and if the king would put him into ſafe cuſtody, till he ſhould 
in parliament anſwer to what was objected againſt him, he 


the earl of Saliſbury,. as being the fon of his ſiſter Catherine, but more 
in the behalf of his father, who was baniſhed, - and of his uncle, who was be- 
headed at York in the reign of Henry IV. The earl of Warwick's diſcon- 
tent was occaſioned by a quarrel between him and the duke of Somerict. 
As for the earl of Devonſhire, and the lord Cebham, it does not appear whit 
induced them to declare againſt Henry VI. Biondi, p. 155. 

b A mile from Dartford in Kent, Hall, fol. 163. 

© The biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, with the earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick. Ibid. Stow's Ann. P · 393. And 
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was ready to diſmiſs his troops. He did not expect, his de- 
mand would be granted, ſince the king and queen were ſole— 
ly guided by the counſels of him, who was moſt concerned 
to have it rejected. He hoped thereby to throw all the blame 
on the court, and demonſtrate to the people, that the miniſ- 
try did not ſcruple to expoſe the kingdom to a civil war, for 
the ſake of a man odious to the nation. But for once he was 
the dupe of his own policy. The king took him at his word, 

romiſed to ſend his enemy to the Tower, and even ordered 
him to be immediately arreſted. The duke of York was 
ſurpriſed at this condeſcenſion. He would have been very 

lad to recede from his engagement. But as he could not do 
it without laying himſelf too open, he thought he ſhould run 
ſome riſk, rather than hazard the loſs of the people's good- 
will, on which he built all his expectations. So, without 
hefitation, he diſbanded his troops, and came to court, not 
vouchſafing even to take any precaution for his ſafety. When 
he was in the King's preſence, he accuſed the duke of So- 
merſet with great warmth, and endeavoured to perſuade the 
king, that he was a traitor, and had facrificed the intereſt of 
the kingdom to his ambition and avarice. Upon theſe words, 
the duke of Somerſet, who was concealed behind the hang- 
ings, ſuddenly ſtept forth to anſwer him, and accuſed him of 
conſpiring to dethrone the king. The duke of York ſceing 
his enemy before him, and in the king's apartment, whom 
he thought in ſafe cuſtody, found he was amuſed, and per- 
ccived his danger. Nevertheleſs, without ſhewing any con- 
cern, he modeſtly complained of the king's breach of promiſe, 
by the ſuggeſtions of the duke of Somerſet, on whom he caſt 
the baſeneſs of the fraud. Immediately after, the king diſ- 
miſſed the duke of York, and ordered him to be apprehended 
as ſoon as he was ont of his preſence d. 

If the duke of York's enemies had dared to gratify their 
reſentment, he would never have freed himſelf from the ſnare 
he had imprudently fallen into. But the poſture of affairs, 
and the diſpoſition of the people, affording juſt occaſion of 
fear, they durſt not proceed againſt him. Two other reaſons 
helped likewiſe to ſave him. It was rumoured at court, that 
the young earl of March his fon, attended by all the friends 
of his family, was advancing with a ſtrong body of troops to 
deliver his father. So, for fear the duke's army, which was 
lately diſbanded, ſhould join his ſon's troops, the court was 
obliged to take a gentler courſe, On the other hand, the 
Gaſcons had ſent deputies to the king, to offer to reduce 
Guienne to his obedience, if he would ſend them ſupplies. 
At ſuch a juncture it was believed, as the duke of York's 
blood could not be ſpilt without involving the kingdom in a 
civil war, there would be a neceſſity of detaining the troops 
intended for Guienne, and thereby a favourable opportunity 
loſt of recovering that province. Theſe confiderations in- 
duced the qucen and the duke of Somerſet, to give the duke 
of York his liberty, though their own, the king's, and the 
whole houſe of Lancaſter's intereſt, required he ſhould be 
ſacrificed to their ſafety. Perhaps all the calamities, England 
afterwards endured, might by that means have been pre- 
vented. However, as the queen and miniſters were willing, 
as far as in them lay, to ſecure themſelves againſt his deſigns, 
they obliged him to take an oath to the king, whereby he 

{wore to remain his faithful ſubject till death, and never to 
take up arms againſt him. This done, the duke of York re- 
tired to his caſtle of Wigmore e, and the duke of Somerſet 
enjoyed without a rival, the authority he had acquired at 
court. 5 5 

Whilſt Henry was employed at home, in oppoſing the at- 
tempts of the duke of Vork, Charles had no leſs an enemy 
to encounter in his own kingdom. The dauphin his ſon, 
a prince of a turbulent temper, created him great uneafineſs 
by his behaviour towards him. For ſome time paſt he had 
refided in Dauphine, where he acted as ſovereign, regardleſs 
of the king his father's orders, executing them no farther than 
he pleaſed, He had even the raſhneſs, to demand of the duke 
of Savoy his daughter Violante in marriage; and the duke 
complied with his requeſt, without even vouchſafing to ac- 
uaint the king with it. Provoked at this. proceeding, 

harles put himſelf at the head of thirty thouſand men, and 
marched towards Lyons, bent upon chaſtiſing his ſon, and 
puniſhing the duke of Savoy's preſumption. But the revo- 
lation which happened at the ſame time in Guienne, cauſed 
him to take other meaſures. | 


8 r. the king aſſembled a great council at Weſtminſter, to 

1 oe ona 'of the —_ dukes one againſt another. In this council, 
the duke of Somerſet, who forefaw what toon came to pals, mers Ves 
lords, and others there preſent, to cauſe the duke of York, by force or ” Fo: 
wiſe, to confeſs his offence ; that, being attainted of treaſon, he might 
executed, and his children put under arreſt, as enemies of the kingdom. 
Hall, fol. 163. | 

© In Heretordſhire, 


or ENGLAN D. = 


The Gaſcons, who had been for three hundred years with- 
out interruption, under the dominion of the kings of Eng- 
land, had ſubmitted to King Charles, only becauſe they were 
neglected by the Engliſh. As ſoon as the French Army had 
quitted Guienne, the lords of the country in concert with the 
inhabitants of Bourdeaux, reſolved to return to their ancient 
lovercigns f. For that purpoſe, they deputed the lords of 
Candale and I'Eſparre, to contrive the means at London. 
The troubles raiſed by the duke of York, had for ſome time 
hindered the court from attending to that affair. But when 


they were appeaſed, the queen and council, after mature de- 


liberation, judged that nothing ſhould be neglected to accom- 
pliſh the enterprize. The ſucceſs, they expected, might re- 
deem their credit, and gain them an intereſt with the people, 
which they wanted to ſupport themſelves againſt their ene- 
mies. Talbot, the valiant earl of Shrewſbury, who was re- 
turned from a voyage into Italy, was choſen for the expedi- 
tion. Though he was fourſcore years old, he readily ac- 
cepted an employment, which gave him opportunity, once 
more, before his death, to do his king and country a con- 
ſiderable ſervice. As diligence was ablolutely neceſſary, he 
embarked what troops were ready, confiſting of ſeven hun- 
dred men at arms s, upon a promiſe that the reſt deſigned for 
him ſhould quickly follow. He failed the 18th of October, 
and on the 21ſt landed near Bourdeaux. Next day he ap- 
peared before the city, and as every thing was prepared to 
receive him, he was introduced at a gate of which the citi- 
zens had the guard. The French garriſon, who had not 


heard of his arrival, ſurpriſed at this unexpected accident, 


would have retired at another gate, but were almoſt all 
taken. | 


The promiſed reinforcement being arrived from England a 
few days after h, the carl of Shrewfbury took the field at the 


head of ſeven thouſand men. With that little army he re- 
conquered ſome of the towns of Guienne, among others 


Fronſac and Caſtillon, as rapidly as they were loſt. If win— 
ter had not prevented him from purſuing his conqueſts, he 
would have made himſelf maſter of all Guienne. 

[1453] Charles, who was then at Lyons, hearing the ill 
news, did not think proper to perſiſt in the execution of the 
deſign he had formed. The affair of Guienne ſeemed to him 
of greater importance. So, ſuddenly altering his reſolution, 


he permitted the dauphin to marry the princeſs of Savoy, and 
gave one of his daughters to the young prince of Piedmont. 


At the ſame time, he reſolved to ſend all his troops into 
Guienne the next ſpring. Mean while, he diſpatched before 
a body of ten thouſand men, under the command of Chabanes, 
and the earl of Pontievre. Theſe two generals being ar- 
rived in Saintonge, beſieged Chalain and Caſtillon, whilſt the 
earl of Clermont followed them, with the reſt of the army de- 
ſigned for Guienne. Chabanes was employed in the fiege of 
Chalain till June, after which, he joined Pontievre before 
Caſtillon, which till made a vigorous defence. The dread 
inſpired by the earl of Shrewſbury's valour and experience, 
made them ule the precautions ſeldom practiſed in thoſe days, 
of making lines, and defending the avenues of their camp 
with palliſadocs, | | 

The carl of Shrewſbury was at Bourdeaux, with fix or 
ſeven thouſand men, in ſuſpence, what courſe he ſhould take 
with regard to the ſiege. He was defirous to relieve the 
place, but was afraid of meeting many dithculties, as well by 
reaſon of the intrenchments of the French, as of the ſuperio- 
rity of their number. On the other hand, knowing the earl 
of Clermont was advancing with all ſpeed, he conſidered, 
it muſt be done before the arrival of thele freſh troops, after 
which, it would be too late, fince he would have all the 
forces of France to oppoſe. In fine, having taken this laſt 
reſolution, he left Bourdeaux with all his army, and ap- 
proaching the French camp, aitacked them with the ſame vi- 
gour, as the Engliſh had ſhewn at the battle of Azincourt, 
and on ſeveral other occaſions. He ſoon defeated four thou- 
ſand men, commanded by Chabanes, without the intrench- 
ments, drove them into the camp, and, in ſpite of the be- 
ſiegers' cannon, which ſwept away his men by whole files, 
forced their lines, and entered with the flying troops. Thus 
the Engliſh relate it. But the French only ſay, the lines 
were like to be forced, when the Englith were attacked in the 
rear, by a body of French horſe. This cooled their ardour, 
and obliged their general to diſcontinue the attack of the 


f Induced thereunto by heavy taxes and impoſitions laid on them by the 
French ; and becauſe they were more hardly uſed than they were wont to be 
by their former maſters the Engliſh, Monſtrelet, fol. 55. 

Between four and five thouſand men. Idem. fol. 4, 

h It conſiſted of four thouſand men; among which were the lord Cameis, 
the baſtard of Somerſet, John lord Talbot, viſcount LIſle, the lord Molyns, 
the lord Haryngton, fir John Hayward, fir John Montgomery, fir John Ver- 
non, &c, Ibid. Hall, fol. 165. | 1 
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lines, and face thoſe that preſſed him behind. This motion 
gave the French an opportunity to draw all their troops out 
of the camp. So, the earl of Shrewſbury, who had not 
above five thouſand men left, was reduced to the neceſſity of 
making two fronts, and withſtanding ten thouſand. At 
length, the Engliſh finding themſelves overpowered by num- 
bers, began to give ground. At the ſame time, the earl of 
Shrewſbury was wounded in the thigh with a muſquet ball, 
and his horſe killed under him. In this condition, not being 
able, by reaſon of his wound, to remount, he bid fir John 
Talbot i, his ſon, to retire, and ſave himſelf for another occa- 
ſion, where he might be till ferviceable to his country. 
But Talbot rather than baſely fly, choſe to die by the earl 
his father, who alfo, preſently after, reſigned his laſt breath. 
The Engliſh loſt two thouſand men, but their moſt conſider- 
able loſs was their general k. | | 
After the defeat, Caſtillon ſurrendered on the 16th of 
July!. A few days after, the carl of Clermont being arrived, 


and the king come to the camp, the army was divided into 


four bodies, which beſieged at once Cadillac, Libourn, 
| Fronſac, and Bourdeaux. Fronſac and Libourne, reſiſted 
only a few days, but the caſtle of Cadillac maintained a ſiege 
of two months. After the taking of that place, the whole 
army joined before Bourdeaux, which capitulated the 17th 
of October, and the garriſon had liberty to return into Eng- 
land. Thus, of ſo many conqueſts made by the Engliſh in 
France, ſince Edward III. there remained only Calais and 
Guiſnes; poor remains of ſo many provinces, ſeveral whereof 
had belonged to their kings by hereditary right, and the reſt 
were acquired by fo many victories, and at the expence of 
ſo much blood! | 

Whilſt the French were thus ſucceſsfully carrving on the 
war in Guienne, Henry was ſeized at London m, with a long 
and dangerous ſickneſs, which often gave occaſion to believe 
he would never recover. At the ſame time, the queen was 
delivered, on the 23d of October ®, of a prince chriſtened Ed- 
ward. This prince was inauſpiciciouſly born, fince it was 
at the very time, the Engliſh loſt all their poſſeſſions in 
France, His birth gave riſe to ſeveral reports, injurious to 
the queen's honour. There were ſome ſo hardy as to ſay 
publicly he was not the king's ſon. Others maintained, he 
was ſuppoſitious, becauſe the queen had never before been 
with child, though married nine years. In fine, ſome 
there were, who, without queſtioning the queen's honour or 
honeſty, took occafion from this prince's birth to hope well 
for the future. Their reaſon was, becauſe the queen, having 
a ſon, would be more firmly attached to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, thereby plainly intimating what they thought of her 
tormer conduct, | | 

Cardinal Kemp, tranſlated from the ſee of York to that of 
Canterbury, dying in December this year, Thomas Bour- 


chier brother of the earl of Effex, was elected archbiſhop. 


He was a prelate of eminent merit, and was afterwards made 
chancellor, and then honoured with the dignity of cardinal. 
The war in France, which had laſted thirty-eight years, 
being ended, the remaining events of this reign confiſt only 
of the quarrels between the houſes of Lancaſter and Vork; 
the firſt of which had for device, a red, and the other a 
white roſe. The devices are famous for the vaſt torrents of 
Engliſh blood, ſhed upon their account. The troubles 
railed by the duke of York, ſeemed entirely ſuppreſſed, fince 
his reconciliation with the king ; but they were quickly re- 
newed with ſo much more fury, as the Engliſh were no longer 


diverted by a foreign war. I am going to give as brief an 


account as poſſible of the events occaſioned by the duke of 
York's pretenſions, which ended at length in the ruin of 
the king, and the whole houſe of Lancaſter. 

The duke of York had renewed his oath to the king, but 
it was only to free himiclt from the danger his imprudence 
had thrown him into. He was no leſs reſolved to maintain 
his pretenfions, and to take advantage of the king's incapa- 
city, and the people's diſaffection for the queen and her mi- 
nifters. To conſider only the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, 
his title was indiſputable. He was deſcended from the third 
fon v of Edward III. whereas, Henry came only from the 
fourth fon 1 of the ſame prince. It is true, it was by a 
daughter, but there was no ſuch thing in England as the Sa- 


He was eldeſt fon by Margaret, the earl's ſecond wife, daughter of Ri- 
chard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and created viſcount L'Ifle, by Henry 
VI. The eart's eldeſt fon, by Maud, his firſt wife, was alſo called John, who 
ſucceeded him in his honours. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I, p. 330. 

k He was buried at Whitchurch in Shropſhire, where a noble monument is 
erected for him in the ſouth wall of the chancel. In his epitaph, he is ſtiled 
carl of Shrewſbury, lord Talbot, lord Furnival, lord Verdon, lord Strange of 
Blackmore, and marſhal of France, Ibid, p. 330. Hall, fol. 166. 


| Monſtrelet ſays, the battle wherein the lord Talbot fell, was fought July 


17, fol 67. Bur his epitaph ſays it was the 7th. See Dugdale. p. 330. 
* He was taken il at Clarendon, in Wiltſhire, where he lay fick a conſi- 


lic Law, to exclude him upon that account. On the con. 
trary, in the reign of Richard II. Roger earl of March, his 
grandfather by the mother's fide, was declared by the parlia. 
ment prefumptive heir of the crown, in caſe Richard died 
without iſſue. And even ſince the houſe of Lancaſter was on 
the throne, the parliament, as was related in the reign of 


Henry IV. had confirmed by a folemn act, the right of the 


daughters and their deſcendants. And yet Henry VI. was ng 
uſurper. It was now above fifty years, fince the houſe or 
Lancaſter had held the crown, by the authority of the parlia. 
ment, who ſettled it on the family of Henry IV. So, the 
duke of York could pretend to the crown, only on ſuppofi. 
tion, that the parliament had not power to alter the ſuccef. 
ſion. For this reaſon, he could not openly diſcover his in- 
tention, without directly attacking the privileges of the par. 
liament, of which the Engliſh nation has ever been jealous, 
Befides, he ſtood in need of the parliament to ſucceed in hi; 
deſign. But how could he gain the parliament to his fide, if 
he offered to queſtion the validity of their acts? On the other 
hand, he was to break through a fifty years' poſſeſſion, con- 
firmed by the unanimous conſent of the people, and become 
ſtill more authentic by the glorious advantages, procured the 
nation by the late king Henry V. 

Theſe obſtacles were ſufficient to divert the duke of Vork 
from his enterprize, if, on the other hand, the preſent con- 
junctures had not encouraged him to purſue it. Henry was 
a prince unable of himſelf to oppoſe the duke's efforts againſt 
him. Though he was not hated by the people, he was little 
eſteemed. He was looked upon as but the ſhadow of a 
king, who only lent his name to the queen and his miniſters, 
Nevertheleſs, the fole name of king would have been Capa- 
ble to keep the people in ſubjection to thoſe that were at the 
helm, had they not made an ill uſe of their power, as is too 
commonly done by thoſe, who are in the like ſtation, But 
the authority uſurped by the queen, and the duke of Somericr, 
was not the only cauſe of the diſcontent of the Engliſh, 
When they confidered that all the conqueſts of Henry V. and 
Guienne itſelf, which had been for three hundred years, un- 
der the dominion of Eng 
could not forbear caſting the blame upon thoſe, that governed 
in the King's name. Normandy had been taken from Eng- 
land, in two campaigns only under the duke of Somerſet's 
regency, whilſt he was actually on the ſpot to defend it. He 
was accuſed likewiſe of having being too haſty in ſurrendering 
Caen. On the other hand, it was conſidered, that during 
the regency of the duke of Glocefter, the affairs of France 
were kept upon a tolerable foot; and yet, the queen, to gra- 
tify her paſſion, had diſpatched that prince out of the way, in 
a baſe and violent manner, and thereby, been the occafion 
of all the ſubſequent loſſes. So, the king was confidered 
as a prince, uncapable of retrieving the honour of the na- 
tion, and reſtoring the affairs of the kingdom to a flouriſhing 
ſtate; the queen as too well affected to France, and graſping 
at the whole authority in England; and the duke of Somerſer 
as a greedy miniſter, who fought only to enrich himſelf ar 
the expence of the public. It was farther and loudly com- 
plained, that to preſerve his authority, the duke filled the 
higheſt poſts with his creatures, without any regard to their 
merit and parts. This laſt article made a deep impreſſion on 
the minds of the people. They could not, without indig- 
nation, ſee the council filled with vicious perſons, and all the 
places of the kingdom poſſeſſed by men of no principles. 
This gave occaſion to ſuſpect, that the queen's and miniſtry's 
aim, was to hinder religion, honour, virtue, love of coun- 


try, from inducing thoſe, that were in the public poſts, to 


oppoſe the abuſes and diforders, ſpread over the kingdom. 
This diſpoſition of the people gave the duke of York ſo great 
advantages, that he thought, he ſhould improve them, not 
by acting directly for himſelf, but under colour of procuring 
the good of the people, in obliging the king to make uſe o. 
other miniſters. He knew, if he could remove his enemies 
from the council, and introduce his creatures, it would not 
be difficult to purſue the execution of his deſigns. 


As ſuch an undertaking could not be accompliſhed with- 


out the aſſiſtance of friends, he engaged ſeveral lords in the 
plot, ſome under colour of turning out the duke of Somer- 
let, who was generally hated and envied, others by diſco- 


derable time, and then was removed to London, Stow, p. 397. Hall. fol. 


167. 

" According to Hall, and other hiſtorians, it was on the 13th. fol. 166. 

„ Henry Bourchier, ſon of William, by Anne, daughter of Thomas of 
Woodſtock, (fixth fon of Edward III.) was not created earl of Eſſex till 
June 3o, 1 Edward IV. He was made viſcognt in 25 Henry VI. Dug- 
dale's Baron. vol. II. p. 129. See p. 496. note e; and read there thirty 
inſtead: of ten. 2 855 . 

? Lionel, duke of Clarence. 

7 John, duke of Lancaſter. 


Hall 


land, were loſt in a few years, they 
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yering to them his moſt ſecret purpoſes, Among thefe laſt; 
the two Nevils, father and ſon, were the principal. The 
father, who bore the title of carl of Saliſbury, was eminent 
for his virtues and conſummate prudence. The carl of War- 
wick his ſon was univerſally eſteemed for his valour, and 
adored by the people for his engaging behaviour. He knew 
how to conduct himſelf ſo well, that he ſeemed to have 
ſolely in view the welfare and glory of the nation *. Hitherto, 
he had affected between the two parties a neutrality, which 
by rendering him agreeable to the people, had taken from 
the miniſters not only all pretence of deſtroying him, but 
even all occaſion of ſuſpecting him. Theſe two lords, with 
ſome others, conſulting with the duke of York, concerning 
the means to accompliſh his project, agreed, 1t was not yet 
time to diſcover his intention; that, on the contrary, he 
ſhould behave very ſubmittvely to the king, in order to 
efface the ill impreſſions, his former conduct might have 
made in the minds of the people. The frankneſs wherewith 
he had diſbanded his troops, and his new oath to the king, 
were very proper to inſtil a belief that he had no ill deſign. 

The parliament had been ſummoned to Reading, but by 
reaſon of the king's relapſe, it was adjourned to Weſtmin— 
ſter for February the 14th*. In that interval, the duke of 
York's private friends, who pretended to be of the court 
party, intimating to the queen and the duke of Somerſet, that 
in the preſent diſpoſition of the people, it was to be feared, 
the parliameat would come to very diſagreeable reſolutions : 
that whilſt the king was in health, they could act in his name, 
becauſe all orders were ſuppoicd to iſſue from him: but that 
the caſe was not the ſame during his ſickneſs : that their 
authority being wholly grounded upon the kmg's will, there 
was reaſon to tear that the royal will no longer appearing, the 
parliament would nominate other governors : that theretore, 
it was proper to admit into the council the duke of York, 
the two Nevils, and ſome others of the moſt popular lords, in 
order to ſhew that thoſe who governed did not leek to ingroſs 
all the power. This advice was built upon ſuch plauſible 
reaſons, that the queen and the favourite could not help fall- 
ing into the ſnare. So, the duke of York, the two Nevils, 
and ſome others of their cabal were called to the council be- 
fore the parliament met. They were no ſooner admitted, but 
they became ſuperior, fo that thoſe who before managed all 
had no longer any credit. 

The firſt notable ſtep of theſe new counſellors was to arreſt 
the duke of Somerſet in the queen's bed chamber, and fend 


prorogued to the 15th of March, to give the duke of York 
and his friends time to concert meaſures with the members, 

[1454] Two days before the meeting of the parliament, 
the council empowered the duke of York to hold it in the 
king's name. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, the commons 
ſent to the houle of lords an accuſation againſt the duke of 
Somerſet for ſuffering Normandy to be loſt during his re- 
gency, and by his fault. April the 2d, the great ſeal was 
given to the earl of Saliſbury, Next day the parliament ap- 
pointed the duke of Vork, protector of the realm, defender 
of the church, and firſt counſellor of the king, with this li- 
mitation, till the young prince Edward, the king's ſon, was 
of age to exerciſe that high office. Hence 1t appears, firſt, 
that it was believed, the king's indiſpoſition would laſt as 
long as he lived, and that it affected his underſtanding more 
than his body. In the next place, by reſerving that office 
for a child of fix months, who was to exerciſe it when of 
age, the parliament ſhewed their intention to preſerve entire 
the right of the houſe of Lancaſter, though the duke of 
York was declared protector. Generally on theſe occaſions 
there is too much or too little done, and from thence ſpring 
civil wars, If the parliament had openly declared againſt 
the houſe of Lancaſter, very likely at ſuch a juncture it 
would have found but few friends. On the other hand, if 
inſtead of placing the duke of York ſo ncar the throne, care 
had bcen taken to check his ambition, which was but too 
manifeſt, doubtleſs he would have loſt many of his adhe- 
rents, and perhaps the civil war, which laid waſte the king- 


r Hall ſays of him, that by reaſon of his engaging behaviour, and of bis 
liberality and good houſekeeping, “ He was in ſuch favour and eſtimation, 
emongeſte the common people, that thei judged him able to do all thynges, 
and without hym, nothing to be well doen.” fol. 167. : 

5 This is he that was commonly called the ſtout earl of Warwick. 

t This parliament firſt met at Reading, on March 8, 1452; and on the 
18th, was prorogued to the 20th of April, at Weſtminſter, where it aſſem- 
bled accordingly ; from whence, on July 2, 1t was prorogued to Novem- 
ber 7, at Reading; and from thence to February 11, 1453, at Weſimintier : 
but notwithſtanding, it appears that it then met at Reading, whence it was 
adjourned to Weſtminſter for Feb. 14.—In the firſt ſeſſion, the commons 
granted the king one-tenth and a halt, andone-fiftcenth and a half; tunnage 
and ponndage during life; the ſublidy of wools, IZ. tiwenty-tnree ſhillings 
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dom, had been avoided. But it is very hard for a parliament at 
ſuch junctures to ac with, freedom, arid accordin 
and equity. 

The duke of York having all the power in his own hands, 
removed the duke of Somerſet, who was ftill in the Tower, 
from the government of Calais, and by the king's letters 
patent, placed himſelf in his room. Every one imagined, 
the accuſation againſt the impriſoned duke would be vigo- 
rouſly proſecuted. Burt the affair was ſuffered to lie dormant, 
and ſeemingly unregarded all the reſt of the year; Probably, 
the evidences againſt him appeared inſufficient; 

[1455] In the beginning of this year, the king finding 
himſelt a little recovered of his long illneſs, the authority 
conferred on the duke of York ceaſed of courſe, fince it wa 
wholly tounded on the King's inability, by reaſon of his in- 
diſpoſition, to govern the kingdom himſelf. The duke of 
York's affairs were not ſufficiently ripe to enable him to di— 
pute with the King the right of reluming his authority, 
though 1t was 1n eftect only to replace it in the hands of the 
queen. The firſt effect of this change was the duke of So— 

% 9 180 Þ 4 \ » 2 ELLE: j y ; : 
merſet's releaſe. On the 5th of February the duke of Buck: 
ingham, the earl of Wiltſhire”, and two knights *, offering 

. * » % 4a > 
to be his pledges, their offer was accepted, and the gover- 

ry . ' S 7 0 

nor of the Tower was ordered to releaſe the priſoner. A 
month after theſe lords were diſcharged from their ſureties, 
without any ſentence intervening. As the duke was appre— 
hended by order of council, it was ſuppoſed, he could be 
releaſed by the fame authority. But there was much to be 
ſaid againſt this ſuppoſition. The impeachment of the houſe 
of commons ſince intervening, it could not be pretended 
that the King had power to releaſe him before he was legally 
acquitted. However, the court had no regard to this reaſon. 

After the King had reſumed the governihent, the duke of 
York and his party had no longer any credit in the council, 
where the queen and the duke of Somerſet bore an abfolnre 
lway. So prevalcnt was the king's bare name to give a new 
turn to affairs. : 

Mean while, ſome of the moſt prudent lords dreading the 
ill conſequences of the quarrel between the two dukes, en— 
deavoured to reconcile them. It was the intereſt of both to 
ſhew, that they acted not from ambitious morives ; for their 
aim was to gain the people. Wherefore they both conſented 
to chooſe arbitrators, and ſubmit to their decifion, under 
penalty for him that refuſed paying to the other twenty 
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thouſand marks. But it was on condition, that the ſentence 
him to the Tower. Mean while, the parliament was farther 


of the arbitrators ſhould be pronounced before the 20th of 
June. | | 

Whilſt people were in expectation of the ſentence, the duke 
of Somerſet repreſented to the King, that he was removed 
from the government of Calais upon a bare accufation that 
was never determined; and it was not juſt, his adverſary 
ſhould remain cloathed with his ſpoils, fince their difference 
was not yet decided. Upon this remonftrance, the king took 
from the duke of. York the government he had conferred on 
him for ſeven years. Then under colour of obſerving a 
perfect neutrality between the two rivals, he declared him- 
telf governor of Calais. In the act whereby the duke of 
York was removed, it was ſaid to be done at the duke's own 
requeſt. But the duke taking it as an heinous affront, with- 
drew from court, where he tound his attairs began to be in 
an ill ſituation. 

He retired into Wales, not only to ſcreen himſelf from the 
attempts of his enemies, but with deſign to levy an army, 
and have it in his power to attack them. He was very ſen- 
ſible, the queen and the duke of Somerſet being abſolute 
maſters of the king's perſon, had an advantage of which no- 
thing but force could deprive them. So, without farther 
contideration, he reſolved to take up arms. The court's pro- 
ccedings, in releafing the duke of Somerſet without giving 
the nation any fatistaction, made him imagine, he ſhould be 
ſtrongly ſupported when he came to uſe that pretence, He 
was not deceived in his expectations. In a ſhort ſpace, he 
ſaw himſelf at the head of a numerous army, and in condi— 
tion to make head againſt the king, who had likewiſe pre- 


and four pence for every ſack, of denizens; and five pounds of aliens ; 
and fo of other ſtaple ware in proportion, They alſo granted the king, of 
every merchant not born within the realm, who was no denizen, and kept 
houte, forty ſhillings per annum; and of every ſuch merchant as ſhall re- 
main within the realm but fix weeks, twenty thillings : and of every mers 
chant alien, being no denizen, fix. pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence 
yearly, during the king's lite, Cotton's Abridg. p. 649, 650. | 

u [James Boteler or Butler, fon of James, the fourth duke of Ormond in 
Ireland, was created earl of Wiltſhire, 27 Henry VI. and was now alſo by 
his father's death duke of Ormond. Dugdale. | 

w Sir Thomas de Roos, and ſir William de Fitzwaren, Rymer's Fœd. 
tom. XI. p- 30x. 
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pared himſelf, and was marching directly towards him to 
give him battle *. The two armies met near St. Albans on 
a level ground, where nothing hindered their engaging. The 
duke of York, to ſhew, he had taken up arms ſolely for the 
good of the public, ſent and offered the king to diſmils his 
troops, if the duke of Somerſet was delivered to juſtice, to 
be condemned, if guilty, or acquitted if innocent. But the 
court knowing this to be only a vain pretence, and that one 
time or other the quarrel muſt be decided by arms, rejected 
the offer, and the battle was fought the 31ſt of May J. 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded the duke of York's 
vanguard, expecting this anſwer, attacked the king's army, 
whilſt the court was waiting for new propoſals trom the 
mal-contents. The attack, which was as vigorous as ſudden, 

put the royal army into ſuch diſorder, that it was not in 
the duke of Somerſet's power to repair it. At the ſame time, 
the duke of York improving the advantage, advanced like- 
wiſe from his quarter, not to give the enemies time to reco- 
ver themſelves. He preſſed them ſo briſkly, that the royal 
army was defeated in a few moments, with the loſs of five 
thouſand men*, without making any conſiderable reſiſtance. 
The duke of Somerſet was killed on the ſpot, with the earl 
of Northumberland a, the earl of Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of Buckingham, the lord Clifford, and ſeveral other 
lords and officers of note b, all firmly attached to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. The duke of Buckingham receiving a wound 
retired out of the battle ©, and by his retreat compleated the 
diſorder among the king's troops. ; ; 

Mean time, the king who was wounded in the neck with 
an arrow, ſeeing himſelf deſerted in the rout of his army, re- 
tired to a little houſe which was preſently inveſted. The 

duke of York having notice of it, haſted thither with the 
earl of Saliſbury, and preſenting themſelves before him on 
their knees, told him, fince the public enemy was dead, he 
ſaw none there but perſons ready to obey him in whatever 
he ſhould pleaſe to command them. The king upon theſe 
words recovering a little from his fright, cauſed by the duke's 


approach, intreated him for God's take to put a ſtop to the 


ſlaughter, afluring him, he was ready to give him all the fa- 
tis faction he could reaſonably deſire. Whereupon the duke 
ordered a retreat to be founded, and the army enjoined to 


ſhed no more blood. Then he conducted the king to St. 


Albans, from whence they returned together to London. 
Shortly after, Henry called a parliament, which met in 
July d. The king being then relapſed, the duke of York 
was commiſſioned to hold it in his name. The parliament, 
which at ſuch a juncture could ſcarce be compoſed of any but 
the duke of York's adherents, made the following declara- 
tion: © That the government had been ill managed by the 
queen and the duke of Somerſet, who had abuſed the king's 
goodneſs and confidence: that the late duke of Gloceſter 
had been unjuſtly accuſed : that all the alienations of the 
crown lands made ſince the firſt year of the preſent reign, 


ſhould be revoked : that the duke of York, the earls of Sa- 


lifbury and Warwick, or any that had liſted under their ban- 
ners, were not guilty of rebellion in taking up arms againſt 
the king, fince it was neceſſary to free his perſon from cap- 
tivity : that on the contrary, the blame was to be laid on 
the duke of Somerſet and his adherents, who concealed from 
the king the duke of York's letter, which might have pre- 


vented the diſorders.” Then, the parliament petitioned the 


king to nominate a protector becauſe of his indiſpoſition, 
which hindered him from attending to the affairs of the pub- 
lic. This petition was repeated ſeveral times, without the 
king's returning an anſwer, Not that he had reſolved to 
reject it. He was no more at liberty to follow his own coun- 


In the king's army (conſiſting of about two thouſand men) were, Ed- 
mund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, Humphrey Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the earl of Stafford his eldeſt fon, Henry Percy, earl of North- 
umberland, James Butler, earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, John Beaufort, 
earl of Dorſet, Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, Thomas lord Cliftord, 
the lords Sudley, Barnes, Rofle, and others. They ſet out from Weſtmin— 
ſter May 20 or 21, came to Watford that night, and the next day to St. 
Albans. The king ſet up his ſtandard in a place called Goſelow, or Sandi- 
ford, in St. Peter's ſtreet, In the mean time the duke of York lay en- 
camped in Keycfield, having with him John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury, Richard, earl of Warwick, William, lord 
Falconbridge, Edward, lord Cobham, &c. and not above threc thouſand 
men. Before they came to an engagement, propoſals for an accommodation 
paſſed between the king and the duke, but to no purpoſe. Hall, fol. 168, 
Stow, p. 398, 309. Hollingſhead, p. 1287, 1288. | 

All hiſtorians ſay, it was on the 23d. See Hall, fol. 168. Hollingſ- 
head, p. 1288. Biondi, p. 162, &c. 

? So fays Stow, p. 400. Hall hath above eight thouſand, fol. 168. But 
Hollingſhead, with great probability thinks, it ſhould be but eight hundred, 
p- 1288, There were fix hundred ſlain on the duke of York's tide. Stow, 

400. 
f Henry Percy, fon of Hotſpur, by the eldeſt daughter of Edmund Mor- 
timer, earl of March: he left iſſue nine ſons, (of whom Henry, then thirty- 


cils, than when he was under the guardianſhip of the queen 
and the duke of Somerſet. But the duke of York had a 
mind the nomination ſhould not appear forced. At length 
the parliament being prorogued to the 12th of November. 
the ſame day the king figned a patent wherein he ſaid, That 
having been frequently petitioned by his parliament to nom. 
nate a protector, he appointed the duke of York for that im. 
portant office, till he ſhould be removed by the parliament 
or the young prince of Wales be capable of it e. Then. 
after a month's ſeſſion, the parliament was prorogued to the 
14th of January. | | 
[1456] Whilſt the duke of York was thus enjoying the 
advantage he had gained upon his enemies, theſe were not 
idle. The queen, who knew his deſigns, was too much con- 
cerned as well for her own, as the king's and her ſon's ſake 
not to try to diſappoint them. Henry duke of Somerſet f 
{on of him ſlain at St. Albans, and the duke of Buckin ham: 
were equally defirous of revenging, the one his ſon's, the 
other his father's death. In fine, all the princes and lords 
allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, or attached to its intereſts, 


ſeeing the duke of York taking large {ſteps towards the throne, 


were pepared to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop his pro- 
greſs. Mean while the duke of York lived in a ſecurity 
which aſtoniſhed his very enemies. He perceived, it would 
be very dangerous openly to aſpire to a crown, which had 
been fifty- ſix years in the houſe of Lancaſter. Wherefore he 
Choſe to wait, till time ſhould produce a favourable oppor. 
tunity to aſſert his right. Above all things, he wanted to 
gain the people's affection, without which he was fatisfied 
all his endeavours would be fruitleſs. So, to demonſtrate be 
was not ſwayed by paſſion or intereſt, he left the king and 
queen at full liberty. He imagined it was not in their 
power to deprive him of the protectorſnip, which according 
to his patent, he was to enjoy till removed by the perlia- 


ment. But he had to deal with an able and enterprizing 


princeſs, who was not diſcouraged at the obſtacles ſhe met in 
her way. 5 Y | | 

The king being recovered, the duke of York's enemies 
reſolved to diveſt him of his dignity of protector, which 
gave him ſo great a power. It would have been eaſy for him 
to foreſee, the pretence of the king's recovery might be uſcd 
as it was once before, if he had not been blinded by the 
clauſe in his patent. But the clauſe whereon he relied was 
a weak tence againſt the attempts of his enemies. The par- 
lament being reaſſembled, the king went in perſon and de- 
clared, that being by God's grace in good health, and able 
to reſume the reins of the government, he did not think the 
kingdom any longer wanted a protector. Then he deſired 


the parliament to conſent that the duke of York might be 


diſmiſſed from that office. Whether the parliament thought 
the king's demand reaſonable, as the members had been 
gained unknown to the duke, it was immediately reſolved to 
grant the king's requeſt. The ſame days the king ſent the 
duke an order to refign the proteCtorſhip. 


The duke of York and his party were amazed at this pro- 


ceeding. They eaſily perceived the combination was too 
ſtrong to be broken. So, making, as it is ſaid, a virtue of 
neceſſity, they feigned patiently to ſubmit to the King's 
and the parliamenr's orders. However, under colour of 
having no father buſineſs at court, they retired into the 
country, But the duke of York, and the earls of Saliſ- 
bury h and Warwick, kept within diſtance of each other in 
Yorkſhire, | 

Shortly after there was a ſedition at London, occaſioned by 
a ſudden quarrel between two merchants, an Engliſhman, 
and an [talian'. The mob riſing in favour of the Engliſh- 


vere” years of age, ſucceeded him) and two daughters. Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. I. p. 281. 

> Of whom forty-eight were buried in the abbey of St. Albans, Stow, p. 
400, Hall, fol. 168. | 

© As did alſo Thomas Thorp, chief baron of the exchequer. Stow, p. 400, 

d July , at Weſtminſter, —In this parliament it was enacted, that whereas 
there were fourſcore attornies or more, in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the city of Norwich, moſt of whom had no other thing to live 
upon but their practice, and the major part were not of ſufficient know- 
ledge ; that therefore trom henceforth, there ſhould be but fix common 
attornies in the county of Norfolk, the ſame number ifi the county of 
Suffolk, and two in the city of Norwich, upon pain of forfeiting twenty 
pounds. Statutes, 33 Hen. VI. c. 7. | 

A ſalary of four thouſand marks was allowed the duke, for his office of 
protector. Ibid, 

He bore the title of earl of Mortagne in his father's life time. 

s February 25, Rymer's Feed, tom. XI. p. 370. 

h He was made chancellor, at the ſame time that the duke of York was 
appointed protector, but they were both deprived of their offices at the ſam? 
time. Hall, fol. 169. Stow, p. 400, 401. 

i The ground and riſe of this quarrel was thus: an Engliſh merchant's 


ſervant that had formerly been in Italy, and blamed, or puniſhed for wear- 


ing a dagger at his girdle, meeting an Italian merchant's ſervant with one 1 
| Cheapſide, 
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man, the king empowered the dukes of Exeter and Bucking- 
ham to bring the guilty to a trial; but the populace would 
not ſuffer them to execute their commiſſion. The queen, 
ſuſpecting the tumult to be raiſed by the duke of York's 
adherents, and not thinking the king ſafe at London, carried 
him to Coventry, under colour of taking the air. But, be- 
ſides this, ſhe had another motive of no leſs importance; and 
that was, to inſnare at once the duke of York, and the two 
earls his friends, who were all three retired into the north. 
She was informed, that though they were ſeparated in ap- 
pearance, they had, on divers pretences, frequent confercnces 
together, at which ſeveral other lords of their party were pre- 
ſent. As ſhe could not doubt it was to concert meaſures 
agaiall the king, ſhe believed ſhe ſhould have them in her 
power, if ſhe could draw them to Coventry, where they 
would not find the ſame protection as at London. To that 
end, ſhe ſent them letters under the king's own hand K, re- 
quiring their preſence at court, where their advice was wanted 
in an affair ot the utmoſt importance. 

The duke of York had not yet done any thing openly 
which ſhewed that he aſpired to the crown. This was a ſe— 
cret between him and his principal friends. It is very true, 
the court was perſuaded of it, but it was not poſſible to con- 
vict him. Hitherto he had varniſhed his actions with the 
good of the public, and for that very reaſon was formidable 
to the court. But though it was not eaſy to condemn him 
legally, he could not be ignorant there were ſpeedier and 
more certain ways to diſpatch him, and that his enemies 
were not over ſcrupulous. Beſides, though he had artfully 
concealed his deſigns from the people, he could not think of 
deceiving the queen, who was too much concerned not to 
diſcover them. Notwithſtanding theſe confiderations, which 
ſhould have created a jealouſy in the three lords who had re- 
ccived the king's letters, they reſolved to go to him. They 
flattered themſelves that Henry, being at length ſenſible of 
the miſmanagement of the queen and the miniſtry, required 
their aſſiſtance, in making ſome alterations at court. But 
whilſt they were on the road to Coventry, their private emiſ- 


ſaries undeceived them, by warning them of their danger. 
This advice cauſing them to take other meaſures, they 


thought proper to ſeparate. The duke of York withdrew 
to his caſile of Wigmore, in the marches of Wales, and the 
carl of Saliſbury to his ſeat [at Middleham] in Yorkthire!: 
as for the ear} of Warwick, he went directly to Calais, of 
which he was made governor after the vattle of St. Albans. 
The queen was extremely vexed at her diſappointment, but 
her comfort was, ſhe had ſeparated the three lords, and 1o 
rendered them leſs formidable to her. | 

[1457] The fears and jealouſies of both parties were a lit- 
tle interrupted, during the year 1457, by foreign affairs. As 
the Englith had formerly taken advantage of the diſſentions 
in France, to make conqueſts upon that kingdom, Charles 
VII. thought he ſhould not neglect the opportunity which 
the quarrels of the Engliſh court ſeemed to offer him. For 
that purpoſe, he prepared two fleets which were to invade 
England, in two different quarters. The firſt ſailing to the 
Downs, plundered the town of Sandwich, The other ſerved 
[Foy] a little town in Cornwall, in the fame manner. But 
this was all they did worth remarking. Probably, they were 
too ill provided to venture upon more unportant attempts. 


So, it was properly but a kind of bravado to inſult the 


Engliſh in their own country, after their expulſion out of 
France. | | 


About the ſame time, the Scots made likewiſe an inroad 
into the northern counties, and carried away ſome booty. 
Indeed there was a truce concluded in 1453, between Eng- 
land and Scotland, till the 21ſt of May this year, on condi— 
tion, that when the term was expired, which ever of the two 
kings intended to renew the war, he ſhould give the other 
one hundred and eighty days notice. But ſo many outrages 
had been committed on both fides, that neither party thought 
themſelves obliged to obſerve the treaty. The very laſt year 


Cheapſide, queſtioned him about it; and words ariſing, the Engliſhman 
ſnatched the dagger from the Italian, and broke it about his head. Where- 
upon, a great tumult enſuing, the mob rifled the houſes of ſeveral Italian 
merchants; but three were executed for this riot. Fabian, Stow, p. 401. 
Hall, fol. 169, 170. He calls them merchants, | 

Under the privy-ſeal. Hall, fol. 177. | 

| This lordſhip came to the Nevils by Mary, daughter and coheir to 
Ralph Fitz-Randulph, lord of Middleham, who was married to Robert de 
Nevil, one of the anceſtors of the earl of Saliſbury, This Robert de Nevil, 
requenting the company of a certain lady in Craven in an adulterous man- 
ner, was ſurprized by the lady's huſband, who, in revenge, cut off his gent- 
tals, which threw him into ſuch exceſſive grief that he died June 6, 1271, 
55 Henry III. Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. p. 292. . 

= They landed there, Auguſt 28, with four thouſand men. P. Daniel, 
tom, VI. p. 2 


„ He brought with him fix hundred men in red coats, embroidered with 
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the two Kings had ſent each other abuſive letters, full of 
haughtineſs and contempt. However, whether the Scots in- 
tended only to revenge ſome particular injury, or for ſome 
other reaſon, the truce was renewed from the 6th of July 
this year, to that day twelvemonth, 1458, and afterwards 
prolonged to the 6th of July 1463. 

The affairs with the foreign enemies being ended, domeſ- 
tic quarrels were going to be renewed, if ſome peaceful per- 
ſons had not uſed their endeavours to prevent the fatal conſe- 
quences of theſe diviſions. It was eaſy to ſee that the two 
parties, in deciding their quarrel by arms, could not but ruin 
the Kingdom, and occaſion in the end ſome ſad revolution. 
Neither party was ſo ſuperior as to promiſe themſelves cer- 
tain victory. Succeſs depended on the cvents of the war 
too doubtful for either to build any reaſonable hopes upon. 
The duke of York was ſenſible it was no eaſy thing to diſ- 


poſſeſs, by force, a king that had been on the throne thirty = 


five years. The truth is, Henry was little eſteemed by his 
ſubjects, on account of his incapacity : but he gained their 
affection by his innocent life and good intentions, though ill 
ſupported by his ſlender abilities. On the other hand, the 
queen, the new duke of Somerſet, who held his father's poſt, 
the reſt of the miniſtry, and the whole houſe of Lancaſter, 
were 1n a very tottering ſtate. The French and Scots took 
advantage of theſe quarrels to invade the kingdom, and all 
the nuſcarriages were laid upon thoſe who governed in the 
king's name. The court ſaw plainly the duke of York uſed 
this pretence to excite the people againſt them. Though hi- 
therto he had not made all the progreſs he could have wiſhed 
he ſaw himſelf, however, able very ſoon, to make a much 
more conſiderable. Theſe reaſons, added to the king's in- 
ſtances to adjuſt theſe differences, moved the queen and the 
duke of Somerſet, at length to ſend the duke of York an of- 
ter of a {ſincere reconciliation. This firſt ſtep being taken, 

« N 3 3 
the king deſired the duke of York and his friends to repair 
to London, a place by them unſuſpected, in order to endea- 
vour an agreement. He wrote them a letter with his own 
hand, promiſing, upon his ſalvation, he would do them no 
injury, and that his intention was fincere. 

Such an invitation could not be rejected without openly 
declaring himſelf, which the duke of Vork was willing to 
avoid. So, the lords of his party reſolved to accept it. They 
were jealous, however, of the queen, who, on her part, had 
as little confidence in them. It may be, they were both 
equally in the right. Very likely cach party hoped to reap 
{ome advantage from this proceeding, without intending, 
however, to alter their firſt projects. Mean while, to remove. 
ali fears, 1t was agreed, that both parties might be attended 
with a certain number of armed followers, Nay, the king 
gave the earl of Warwick leave, who was to come from Ca- 
lais, to bring with him four and twenty foreigners, beſides 
Engliſh®. To | 

[ 1458] Every thing being thus ſettled, the lords of both 
parties came to London in January, but the carl of Warwick 
arrived not till February. They were lodged in two different 
quarters e, to avoid the diſorders which their being together 
might occaſion. The mayor of London? rode cvery night 
round the city with his train-bands, to the number of ten 
thouſand. The king and queen entered the city the 25th of 
March, and lodged in the biſhop's palace, at an equal diſ- 
tance from both parties. | ; 

Mediators being choſen with unanimous conſent, ſuch was 
the diſpoſition of both ſides, that on the 3d of April a re- 
conciliation was made 4 to the common ſatisfaction of the 
king, the queen, the parties concerned, and the whole king— 
dom. The ſubſtance of the agreement was, that all animo- 
ſity being laid afide, the lords ſhould live together in peace 
and concord, and in perfect obedience to the king's com- 
mands. But to avoid all occafion of complaint, it was 
agreed, that the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, with ſome others of that party, ſhould be admitted 
into the council”. Then the 5th of April was appointed for 


white ragged ſtaves before and behind. The earl of Saliſbury brought five 
hundred. The duke of York four hundred. The dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter eight hundred. The carl of Northumberland, the lords Egremont 
and Clifford fifteen hundred. Stow, p. 403. 

o The duke of York at Baynard's-caitle, which belonged to him; the earl 
of Saliſbury at his own houſe, called the Herber; and the earl of Warwick 
at his houſe near the Grey Friers. The duke of Somerſet and his friends 
were lodged without 'Temple-Bar, Holborn, and other places in the ſuburbs. 
Hall, fol. 171. Stow, p. 403- Hollingſh, page 1292. The former party 
held their conſultation at the Black Friers; and the latter in the Chapter 
Houſe at Weſtminſter. Ibid. 

Sir Godfrey Bullen, anceſtor of two famous queens; Ann, ſecond wife 
of Henry VIII. and queen Elizabeth, their daughter. | 

4 Through the perſuaſions of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other 
prelates. Hall, fol. 172. Hollingſh. p. 1292. Stow, p. 403, 

r This agreement paſſed the great ſeal March 2g, Hollingſh. p. 1293. 
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a public thankſpiving-day, for the reconciliation, by a ſolemn 
proceſſion to St. Paul's church“. The king and queen, and 
all the lords were preſent, and walked two and two, one of 
each party, in token of a perfect union*. The duke of 
York led the queen by the hand, who publickly gave him 
marks of confidence and eſteem. ; 

It appeared, however, ſoon after, that this confidence, of 
which ſo great ſhew was made on both ſides, was far from 
being reſtored. 'The duke of York and his two principal 
friends, ſtill fearing ſome treachery from their reconciled 
enemies, withdrew from court on divers pretences. The 
duke and the carl of Saliſbury went to York, and the carl 
of Warwick to his government of Calais. The Engliſh hiſ- 
torians ſay, the earl being admural of the channel, equipped 
fourteen ſhips, to give chace to ſome Spaniſh corſairs, who 
infeſted the narrow ſeas, and meeting them, ſunk ſeveral, 
and brought fix to Calais. But probably they were mil- 
taken, ſince the Collection of the Public Acts gives us quite 
another idea of that affair. It is true, we find there com- 
plaints from the republics of Genoa and Lubec to the king 
againſt the earl of Warwick, and that the king appointed 
commiſſioners to take informations. But in the commiſſion 
there is no mention of Spaniſh ſhips. It even appears that 


the engagement was occaſioned by an accidental quarrel be- 


tween the ſhips of Genoa and Lubec, and thoſe which were 
conveying the earl of Warwick with his retinue to Catais. 
This does not ſhew they were pirates, or that the earl of 
Warwick attacked them deſignedly; be this as it will, upon 
the complaint, he was forced to return to England to anſwer 
for himſelf, and ſtaid fix or ſeven weeks. | 


Whilſt the carl was at London, it happened one day, 


when he was preſent at the council, that one of his people 
quarrelled with a ſervant of the king's, and wounded him: 
whereupon, the reſt of the king's domeſtics, arming them- 
ſelves, ſome with {words, others with clubs, or other wea- 
- Pons, ran to revenge their comrade. As they could not 
find the aggreſſor, they fell upon the reſt of the earl of 
Warwick's retinue. In ſhort, they even aſſaulted his perſon 
as he was returning from the council to his barge, which 
waited for him on the Thames. The aflault was ſo violent, 
that he very hardly eſcaped to his barge, after ſeeing ſeveral 
of his attendants killed on the ſpot. He did not doubt but 
this was a contrivance of the queen to diſpatch him, without. 
appearing in it herſelf, He was confirmed in his opinion, 
when he heard the king had ordered him to be arreſted and 
ſent to the Tower. He had notice timely enough to diſap— 
point thoſe who were ſent to apprehend him. It is very dif— 
ficult to decide, whether the queen contrived the quarrel to 
diſpatch him, or whether it happened by accident. How— 
ever, the order to apprehend him, though he himſelf had 
reaſon to complain, made him ſenfible that the beſt way to 
be ſecured from the plots of his enemies would be to attack 
them with open force. With a mind full of reſentment at 
the affront, he went to the earl of Saliſbury his father, and 
without delay, they repaired together to the duke of York, 
to conſult what was to be done in that junEture. From what 
had lately paſſed, they concluded, the reconciliation at Lon- 
don was only a ſnarc to ſurprize them the more eafily, and 
deſtroy them one after another. Perhaps they were not ſorry 
for having this excuſe to juſtify their reſolution of acting 
openly, as not being able to rely any more on the promiſes 
of the court. Purſuant to this ſcheme, the earl of Warwick 
ſpeedily returned to Calais to ſecure that place, not queſtion- 
ing that there was a defign to take it from him. 

[1459] Meanwhile, the duke of York and the earl of Sa- 
liſbury took mcaſures to execute their projects. They agreed, 
whilſt the duke was levying an army in Wales, the earl 
ſhould advance towards London at the head of five or fix 
thouſand menu, and openly demand ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury done to his ſon. As this deſign could not be executed 


without the queen's knowledge, the lord Audley Y was com- 
| 9 ge, *. 


miſſioned to raiſe troops *, and oppoſe the earl of Saliſbury J. 
Audley, in a very ſhort time, was at the head of ten thou- 
land men, and in condition to march towards Lancaſhire, 
through which the earl of Saliſbury was to paſs. But he 
found the carl was already advanced as far as Shropſhire, 


Our hiſtorians ſay, it was March 25, Stow, p. 404. 

t Before the king went, hand in hand, the duke of Somerſet and earl of 
Jaliſpury; the duke of Exeter and carl of Warwick: and behind the king 
came the queen and duke of York. Hall, fol. 172. Stow, p. 404. 

v Four or five thouſand, Hall, fol. 173. 


ws James Tuchet, grandſon of John Tuchet, by Joan, daughter and 


heireſs of Nicholas Aldithly or Audley, of Heleigh, who died without iſſue- 
male. Wherefore the poſterity of the {aid John and Joan had the title ot 
lord Audley. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 28. 

* Becaule his ſeignory and power lay in thoſe parts. Hall, &c. Ibid. 

7 And ordered to bring the earl dead or ahve. Ibid, 

2 The Cheſhire men were the greateſt ſufferers, who wore that day little 
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where the two armies met. The earl of Saliſbury, though 
but half as ſtrong as the enemy, did not think proper to re. 
treat, but reſolved to make uſe of ſtratagem to obtain 3 
victory, which otherwiſe he could not expect. Audley he. 
ing encamped on Blore-heath, near a little river, Saliſbury 
poſted himſelf on the other ſide, as if he meant to guard 
the paſs, and hinder his being attacked. Then, ſuddenly 
feigning a fear, he retired in the night, marching fo, as gt 
break of day his enemies could ſtill ſee the rear of his army. 
This retreat, which ſeemed to be with precipitation, inſpir. 
ing the royaliſts with ardour, they began to pals the river in 
diſorder, imagining they had nothing to do, but to purſue 
the flying enemy. But, whilſt they were in this contuſion 
ſome being over the river, others in the water, and others 
ready to paſs, the earl of Saliſbury returned and fell upon 
the troops already patled, who had ſc:rce time to draw up. 
The fight laſted, however, four or five hours, becauſe the 
king's troops were ſupported by thoſe that were continnally 
paſſing. But as this could not be done without confufion 
the royal army was at length put to rout with the loſs of tus 
thouſand four hundred men. Audley himſelf was ſlain with 
all the principal officers 2. 

The earl of Saliſbury, having thus opened a paffage 
Joined the duke of York, who was raiſing troops in Wales. 
It would have been too dangerous to continue his march to- 
wards London, becauſe the court had now aflembled a great 
force at Coventry. The queen, who ſtill commanded in the 
king's name, uſed all poſſible endeavours to have a ſtrone 
army. She ſaw plainly, there was nothing to be done with. 
out a great ſuperiority. On the other hand, the duke gf 
York and the carl of Saliſbury were no leſs intent upon pro- 
curing all poſſible aſſiſtance, in order to withſtand the forces 
that were preparing againſt them. They ſent word to th- 
cart of Warwick, it would be very neceſlary to come and 
Join them, and try to bring them ſome troops. Upon thiz 
advice, Warwick left Calais under the government of Wil. 
liam Nevil lord Falconbridge, his uncie, and took with 
him part of the garriſon, of which he gave the command to 
fir Andrew Trollop, who had ſignalized himſelf in the wars 
of France“. | 

It was ſeven months after the battle of Blore- heath, he- 
fore the two parties had drawn all their forces together. Oe 
tober was come, and no motion yet made on either fide. 
At length, the king departed from Coventry, where he had 
aflembled his troops, and marched towards Wales in queſt 
of the mal-contents, who were encamped about Ludlow, 
When he came to Gloceſter® he made a halt, and ſent an 
ofter of pardon to the rebels © provided they would lay down 
their arms. They anſwered they could no longer rely on 
ſuch promiſes, which were intended only to ſurprize them, 
as was vitible in what had happened at London to the earl of 
Warwick; that nevertheleſs, they were ready to ſubmit to 
the King, if ſome expedient could be found for their ſafety, 
Upon this anſwer, the king ordered his army to advance, 
At the ſame time, he gave the duke of Somerſet a patent to 
be governor of Calais, in the room of the earl of Warwick. 
But it was eaſier to give the duke that government in parch- 
ment than to put him in poſſeſſion. | 

The king having advanced with deſign to give battle, the 
Yorkiſts ſent him a very ſubmiſſive letter, praying him to 
conſider, that they had taken up arms only in their own de- 
tence, againſt the attempts of their enemies: that this inten- 
tion appcared, in their keeping themſelves in a corner of the 
kingdom, without undertaking any thing, being determined 
not to fight unleſs forced: that they deſired only the redrels 
of the grievances introduced into the government, to the 


great oppreſſion of the people by the fault of the miniſtry. 


Laſtly, they beſought the king, to look upon them as loyal 
ſubjects, who had formed no defign againſt his perſon, and 
to reſtore them to favour. | | 
The letter had a quite contrary effect to what they expected. 
Their enemies not queſtioning but fear had made them talk 
thus, adyanced within half a mile of them, with a reſolution 
to give them battle next day. At the ſame time, they found 
means to diſperſe in the enemy's camp the King's proclama- 
tion, offering pardon to all the adherents of the rebellious 


filver ſwans, the prince of Wales's badge, which the queen had ordered to 
be diſtributed to all the gentlemen of that country, Hollingſh. p. "os 
Stow, p. 404. This battle was fought on September 23, about a mile 
from Drayton in Shropſhire, on Blore-heath, which les in Staffordſlure, 
where, at the head of the river Saw, a ſtone is ſet up in memory of James 
lord Audley there flain, Camb. Add, to Stafford. The moſt eminent 
perſons ſlain in this action, beſides the lord Audley, were, fir Thomas Dut- 
ton, fir John Dunne, fir Hugh Venables, fir Richard Molineux, fir John 
Heigh, &c. Hall, fol. 163. Hollingſh. p. 1293. | 

And to Sir John Blunt. Hall, fol. 174. 

» To Worceſter, ſays Hollingſh. p. 1296. Stow, p. 405. 

© By Richard Beauchamp, biſhop of Saliſbury, Ibid, 
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lords, provided they would lay down their arms. The 
proclamation had a ſurpriſing effect. The duke of York's 
troops imagining the King offered a pardon by reaſon of the 
ſuperiority of his torces, and that there was no time to loſe 
to take the benefit of it, immediately began to diſband them- 
ſelves. Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded the detach- 
ment of the garriſon of Calais, put the whole army in diſor— 
der by flying in the night to the king's camp with the 
troops under his command. This deſertion, which increaſed 
every moment, threw the leaders into ſo terrible a conſter— 
nation, that fearing to be delivered to the king as toon as 
day ſhould appear, they choſe to ſave themſelves by flight. 
The duke of York taking with him the carl of Rutland 
his ſecond fon, embarked for Ireland. The earl of War— 
wick fled towards Calais, and the earl of Saliſbury ſpeedily 
followed him, with the earl of March, eldeit {on of the 
duke of York 4. The young prince was then nineteen years 
old. The generals being retired, the reſt of the officers 
and ſoldiers thus abandoned were reduced to the king's 
mercy, who was pleaſed to pardon all, except a few that were 
executed for an example. 

The parliament being aſſembled in December e, declared 
the duke of York and his adherents guilty of high treaſon. 
Their eſtates were confiſcated, and they and their poſterity 
wonounced incapable of inheriting to the fourth generation. 
We ſee here a remarkable inſtance of the variableneſs of the 
parliament, according as the face of affairs was altered. I 


ſhall have frequent occaſion hereatter to take notice of many 


the like inſtances. 

Upon the breaking up of the parliament the duke of So- 
merſet embarked with a body of troops f, in order to take 
poſſeſnon of his government of Calais, but the garriſon 
firing upon him, he was obliged to land elſewhere and retire 
to Guiſnes, from whence he made frequent incurſions about 
Calais. But thoſe little fallies were not capable of rendering 
him maſter of ſo ſtrong a place. 

[1460] The queen finding the earl! of Warwick would not 
be deprived of his government, equipped a fleet to trant- 
port ſuccours to the duke of Somerſet. The fleet well pro- 
vided with all things, lay at Sandwich in expectation of a 


fair wind. The carl of Warwick having notice of it, ſent a 
body of troops privately trom Calais, under the command ot. 


fir John Dinham, who arriving at Sandwich about break of 
day, ſurpriſed moſt of the officers in their beds 5, As toon 
as he had them in his power, he found means to gain the 
ſoldiers and mariners, and carried the king's ſhips to Calais®. 

The carl of Warwick made ule of theſe ſhips to convoy 
him into Iceland, where he went to concert meaſures with 
the duke of York for their common defence. After he had 
been about a month i on the voyage, he met in his return the 
duke of Exeter *, admiral of England, who waited to take 
him in his paſſage. - But the royal fleet were fo little inclined 
to fight againſt him, that the duke of Exeter fearing to re- 
ccive ſome diſgrace, thought not - proper to attack him. 

The queen and the miniſters doubted not that the inter- 
view of the duke of York and the carl of Warwick would 
produce a freſh rebellion. For that reaſon, at a council held 
upon the occaſion, it was reſolved, ſtrict fearch ſhould be 
made in all the counties and towns of the kingdom for the 
adherents of the duke of York, and that ſuch ſhould be ſup- 
prefſed as favoured him moſt, and were beſt able to ſerve 
him. It was not queſtioned, but that method would put an 
effoctual ſtop to his ambitious purſuits. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, James Butler, carl of Wiltſhire, and the lord Scales“, 
were empowered to enquire out thoſe that bore arms for the 
mal-contents in the late rebcllion, and to puniſh them ac- 
cording to law. Theſe two lords began to exccute their 
commiſſion, in ſome of the towns m which had moſt openly 
declared for the duke of York, and condemned ſeveral per- 
ſons to death. Kent, of all the counties in the kingdom, 
had moſt reaſon to dread the court's reſentment. Upon all 
occaſions that county had ſhewn a very ſtrong attachment to 


4 Theſe three lords came into Devonſhire, where, by the means of John 
Dinham, who was high treaſurer in the reign of Henry VII. they bought 
a ſhip at Exmouth, and failed to Guernſey, and from thence to Calais, Hall, 
fol. 174. Hollingſhead, p. 1297. —After this the king committed the cuſ. 
tody of the northern parts to Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, and 
John lord Clifford. Hall, fol. 175. Hollingſhead, p. 1297. 

© It met November 20. Cotton's Abridg. p. 661. f 
In October; with Henry lord Roos, and the lord Audley, This laſt 
was taken priſoner by the garriſon of Calais. Stow, p. 406. 

2 Richard Woodvil, earl of Rivers, the admiral, and his ſon Anthony, 
were both taken priſoners, Hall, fol. 175. Hollingſhead, p. 1298. 

b The ſhips that had brought the duke of Somerict to Flanders, revolted 
alſo, and went over to the earl of Warwick, at Calais. Hall, fol. 175. 
Hollingſhead, p. 1297. . 

i He went and came back from Calais to Dublin, in leſs than a month. 
Hall, Ibid, ; | 

* Henry Holland, 
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the duke of York, and what had been done there in favour of 
Cade was not yet forgot. So the inhabitants of Kent per- 
ceiving by what was practiſed in other places, that their ruin 
was unavoidable, began early to think of means to prevent it. 
To that end, they fent word to the lords at Calais, if they 
would make a deſcent in their country they ſhould be re- 
ceived with open arms, and the inhabitants were ready to 
venture their lives and fortunes with them. 

This overture was very agreeable to the lords. However, 
not to embark raſhly in the affair, they ſent the lord Falcon- 
bridge to be atlured of their fincerity. Falconbridge mect— 
ing at lea with fir Simon Montfort, who was appointed to 
guard the coaſt, attacked him, and taking him priſoner with 
many other officers, ſent them all to Calais, Upon their ar- 
rival, the earl of March ordered Montfort, with twelve of 
his captains, to be behcaded by way of retaliation for his 
father's adherents, who had been executed in England. 
Such cruelties are almoſt unavoidable in civil wars. 

Falconbridge being come to Sandwich, found the inhabi— 
tants of that place and of the whole county of Kent fo well 
aftected to the lords, that he wrote to Calais there was no 
time to be loſt; that the county of Kent was going to be 
ruined, if not ſpeedily relieved; and that in the terror the 
people were under, it was not to be doubted, that ſeveral 
other counties as well as Kent would riſe againſt the court, 
if they could hope to be ſupported. This Juncture appear- 
ing very favourable, the lords at, Calais reſolved to improve 
it, and took carc to inform the duke of York, who till re- 
mained in Ireland. Before they ſailed, a manifeſto was di- 


tiperled in Kent and in the ncighbouring parts a, declaring, 


that the ſole motive of their taking up arms was to free the 
poor people from the oppreſſion they groaned under, and to 
ſecure their liberties and privileges. It was added, that they 
did not queſtion but all honeſt Engliſhmen would afliſt in the 
execution of ſo good a defign. The manifeſto had ſuch an 
ciiect, that the lords arriving at Sandwich with fifteen hun— 
dred men only, found there a body of four thouſand con- 
ducted by the lord Cobham e. With that reintorcement they 
began their march towards London, knowing the citizens 
were ready to receive them. And indeed the gates being 
opened to them, they entered the city at the head of forty 
thouſand men, their army increaſing to. that number in fo 
thort a march. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 
London, Lincoln, Ely, and Excter, declared for them. 

Mean while, the queen who was at Coventry. was not idle, 
She had endeavoured to hinder the entrance of the mal-con- 
tents into London, by ſending the lord Scales with a good 
body of troops. But the mayor had refuſed him admittance 
even before the arrival of the lords. Scales being thus re— 
pulſed, had thrown huntelf into the Tober, from whence 
he threatencd to demoliſh the city with his cannon, if the 
rebels were received. But his threats were not capable of 
frightening the citizens. In the mean time, the king and 
queen were aſſembling their forces at Coventry with all poſ- 
fible diligence. As ſoon as their army was ready to march, 
they gave the command to the duke of Somerict lately re- 
turned from Guiſnes, and the duke of Buckingham. But 
this was only for form's ſake, the queen herſelf being really 
general, ſince every thing was done by her orders, though 
the king was preſent in perſon. The young earl of March, 
hearing the queen was marching to London, departed thence 
with twenty-five thouſand men to give her battle, before ſhe | 
ſhould grow ſtronger. He left at London the earl of Salit- 
bury, with good part of his troops, and took with him the 
carl of Warwick and the lord Cobham, who ſerved as his 
lieutenants P, At his departure from Londen, the lord 
Scales ordered the Tower cannon to fire upon the city, and 
did ſome damage 4. But by the earl of Saliſbury's care to 
prevent his having any proviſions, he was himſelf reduced to 
great ſtraits. 

The queen advancing towards the mal-contents, encamped 
on 2 plain near Northampton, with a little river“ behind 


! Thomas, lord Scales. Anthony Woodvil, ſon of the carl of Rivers, mar- 
lying Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of this Thomas, lord Scales, of Nu- 
cals, was thereupon, 2 Edward IV. declared lord Scales. Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. II. p. 231. | 

un In Newbury, a lordſhip belonging to the duke of York. Dugdale. 

n Stow, who hath it at length in his annals, ſays, it was directed to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to the commons of England, p. 407. 

o With whom were John Guildford, William Peche, Robert Horne, aud 
many other gentlemen, Hall, fol. 170. Hollingthead, p. 1298. 

y He had alſo with him the lords Falconbridge, Clinton, Bourchier, Ber- 
gavenny, Say, and Scrope, the Archbiſhop, &c. Stow, p 408. Hall, fol. 
176. 

8 With him, in the Tower, were the lords Veſſy, Lovel, Delaware, Ken- 


dal; fir Humphrey Hampden, fir Thomas, and fir John Brune, fir Ger- 
vaſe Clifton, fir Thomas Tyrrel, &c. Stow, Ibid, | 
© The river Nyne, Hall, fol. 176. 
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her, which ſhe had haſtily paſſed, leſt the enemies ſhould 
make uſe of it to avoid fighting: ſo deſirous was ſhe to de- 
cide the quarrel by a battle. But this precaution was not 
only unſerviceable to her, but, as will be ſeen preſentiy, very 
prejudicial. The earls of March and Warwick "likewiſe ad- 
vancing, encamped the 17th of-July between Toceſter and 
Northampton. The ſame day, they ſent the biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury to the king, beſceching him to ſufpend his indignation, 
and confider with them of an agreement without bloodſhed. 
But the court perceiving it to be only a general propoſal, in- 
tended merely to ſave appearances, would by no means give 
ear to it. So, both ſides prepared for battle. 

On the 19th of July s, the Yorkiſts advanced towards the 
king's army. The carl of Warwick commanded the right 
wing, the lord Cobham the left, and the earl of March was 
in the center. The dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham 
were at the head of the royaliſts, whilſt the queen kept at 
ſome diſtance to obſerve what ſhoald paſs, and give orders 
accordingly. The king remained in his tent, waiting the 
iflue of a battle, which probably was to ſecure or deprive 
him of the crown for ever. The fight began not till two in 
the afternoon, the lords having firſt publithed in their army, 
a ſtrict charge not to hurt the king's perſon, to ſpare the 
common ſoldiers, and to fall upon the officers only. The 
battle laſted two, ſome fay five, hours, with great fiercenefs 
and obſtinacy on both fides, till at length the lord Grey. of 
Ruthen, who commanded a conſiderable body of the King's 
army, ſuddenly went over to the mal-contents. This unex- 
pected defection quite diſheartened the royaliſts. Appre- 
henſive that other bodies would follow their example, they 
began by degrees to give ground, and at laſt were routed 
with the loſs of ten thouſand men. The river which was in 
their rear cauſed the ſlaughter to be greater than it would 
have been, if the vanquiſhed could have more caſily taken to 
flight; beſides that, many were drowned in endeavouring 
to repaſs the river. The duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Shrewſbury, ſon of the renowned Talbot, the lord Beau— 
niont *, and ſeveral other nobles and officers of diſtinction 
were ſlain on the ſpot. The queen, the young prince of 
Wales, and the duke of Somerſet fled without reſting into 
the biſhopric of Durham, ſo great was their fear of being de- 
livered to their enemies. The unfortunate king, who con- 
tinued in his tent fell once more into the hands of the victo- 
rious lords, who paid him however all the reſpect he could 
have required of them, had he been in his greateſt proſpe— 
rity. This deference was ſome comfort to him in his preſent 
condition, which would have been more worthy of pity, if 
his natural imbecility had not rendered him inſenfible of 
good and bad fortune. Immediately after the battle, he was 
honourably conducted to Northampton, where he refided 
ſome time. After that, on the 16th of Auguſt ®, he came 
to London, ſurrounded with a crowd of lords, who, a few 
days before, were in arms againſt him. Mean while, the 
queen not thinking herſelf ſafe in Durham, privately retired 
with eight perſons only into Wales“, where the would never 
have been ſought. Shortly after, ſhe left that retreat, and 
with the prince her ſon fled into Scotland. 

Upon the king's arrival at London, he called a parliament 
for the 2d of October*. They who governed him wanted 
that delay, in order to ſend for the duke of York, who was 
ſtill in Ireland. They took care to acquaint him with what 
had paſſed, and defired him to repair to London with all 
poſſible ſpecd, that he might be there at the opening of the 
parliament, or ſooner, 1t the wind would permit. In that 
interval, they acted in the king's name, and made him fign 
all the orders which agreed with their intereſt. In the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, there is a patent confirming to 


the carl of Warwick the government of Calais, and an order 


to the duke of Somerſet to refign him that of Guiſnes: And 
moreover, the king's declaration, acknowledging the duke 
of York and his adherents, for good and faithful ſubjects, 
as having given undoubted proots of their loyalty not only 
in words but in deeds. | 

Whilſt England was thus in combuſtion, James II. king 
of Scotland prepared to make an irruption. It was the duke 
of York, that after his retreat into Ireland, had by tome ad- 


5 The ninth, ſays Hall, ibid. and Hollingſhead, p. 1 299. | 


t Humphrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham, John Talbot earl of Shrewſ- - 


bury, John de Beaumont, the firſt viſcount in England, created 18 Henry 
VI. as alſo Thomas lord Egremont, fir William Lucy, &c. The king's 
cannon were rendered unſerviceable in the battle, by reaſon of the great 
rains that fell that day. Hall, fol. 176. Holiingſhead, p. 1299, Stow, 
). 409. 
g The 16th of July, Hall, fol. 177. Stow, ibid. —On the 19th the 
Tower was delivered to the carl of March, Ibid. 

To the caſtle of Hardlag, or Harden: ſhe was plundered, in the way, 
of her goods and baggage, to the value of ten thouſand marks, Ibid, 


dee ae offers, engaged him to break with Henry 
expec 


ation of reaping ſome benefit himſelf from that 15 
ſion. Though laſt year, James had concluded with Ine. 
land a four years truce?, he believed, he ought to ere 
this opportunity. Indeed he alledged ſeveral reaſons to co. 
tour his invaſion, but the circumſtances of England were the 
ſole and real motive of his preparations. Be this as it will 
a few days after the battle of Northampton, he entered Eng. 
land at the head of an army and befieged Roxborough but 
had not time to make any great progreſs. One of his Own 
cannon happening to burſt, he was killed with a ſplinter on 
the 4th of Auguit. James III. his eldeſt ſon, then but fe. 
ven years old, was his fucceflor. The queen his widow, wh, 
was in the army, carried on the ſiege till the town was für. 
rendered. | 
The death of James II. had been preceded ſome days, be 
that of Charles VII. king of France. It is pretended, bs 
ſtarved himſelf for fear ot being poiſoned by the dauphin hie 
ſon, who mounted the throne of France after him by the 
name of Lewis XI. e 
The duke of York could not reach London till two das 
after the opening of the parliament. He rode directly - 


oO 


Weſtminſter, and alighting from his horſe, went to the 


houle of lords, where he ſtood ſome time under the cans 


SAL 
L * 


of ſtate, with his hand on the throne, expecting, as it werd. 
3 


to be deſired to feat himſelf there. But the filence of the 
houſe was a plain indication, his intention was not univer. 
ſally approved. At the ſame time, to increaſe his cont uſo, 
cauſed by their filence, the archbiſhop of Canterbury ap. 
proaching him “, atkea him whether he would not go and 
pay his reſpects to the king. With what caution ſocver the 
duke had hitherto behaved, he could not forbear changine 
countenance at that queſtion, and telling rhe archbiſhop, he 
knew no perſon to whom he owed that honour. Upon these 
words, he immediately withdrew to his own houſe. He was 
too diſcerning not to perceive, he in vain expected to be in- 
treated to accept of the crown. So, without concealing his 
ſentiments any longer, he ſent next morning a writing to the 
parliament, containing the reaſons on which his pretenſions 
were built, As they have been frequently mentioned, it will 


| be needleſs to repeat them. It ſuffices to ſay that he claimed 
the crown as heir of the houſe of March. This affair was 


very warmly debated in parliament ?, according to the know- 
ledge and inclinations of the members. To relate all the ar. 
guments alledged pro and con, would be very tedious, but 
as this is a matter of great moment, it will not be Improper 
to give the ſubſtance of the objections to the duke of York's 
claim, and the replies of his friends. I muſt not, however, 


forget to remark, that both ſides referred to the deciſion of 


the parliament, which they equally acknowledged for thc 
ſole judge of the affair. | 


In the firſt place it was faid, when Henry IV. grandfather 
of the preſent king, took poſſeſſion of the throne, no perſon 
offered to oppole him. | | 

The duke of York's friends replied, that as Edmund, earl 
of March, who was then alive, could not diſpute it, without 
manifeſt danger, his ſilence could not be interpreted for 


Conſent. 


II. It was alledged on the king's behalf, that Henry IV. 
his grandfather, had received the crown by the parliament's 
authority. To this it was anſwered, the duke of Vork did 
not pretend to take poſſeſſion, without the ſame authority, 
as appeared in his memorial directed to both houſes. But, as 
the parliament had ſtrong reaſons to proceed contrary to 
cuſtom, in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, ſo they had at 
preſent as ſtrong, to do the duke of York juſtice. They who 
talked thus, took care not to diſpute the parliament's autho- 
rity, at a time, when they meant to make uſe of it, to place 
the duke of York on the throne. But, probably, they did 
not ſpeak upon this ſubject, all their thoughts. | 

III. The reſignation of Richard II. was pleaded in behalf 
of the houſe of Lancaſter. | | 

Anſwer was made, by denying that Richard's reſignation 
concerned that houſe in particular, or even the perſon of 
Henry IV. But, ſuppoſing it ſo, it was not in,thc power of 


It met the ſeventh, See Cotton's Abridg, p. 665. 

A five years truce, from July 6, 1463, - to July 6, 1468. Rymer's 
Feed. tom. XI. p. 426. 

2 This queſtion was not put to him now, while he was ſtanding uncler 
the canopy of itate ; but at another time. And though he and the king 
were both lodged in the palace at Weſtminſter, yet for no prayer or inte- 


ceſſion would he once viſit or fee him till things were brought to a conclu- 


hon, Hall, fol. 181. — | 
The hiftorians:ſay, that it was debated by divers lords, both ſpiritual 
and temporal, with many grave and ſage perſons of the commonalty, daily 
atlembled at the Black Friars, and other places, 0 
| n 
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a captive king, juſt going to be depoſed, to appoint a ſuc- 


ceſſor. | 


IV. It was objected againſt the duke of York, that the 
earl of Cambridge, his father, having been executed for 
high treaſon, his poſterity were rendered incapable of any 
inheritance. | 

The duke's adherents . anſwered, he had been reſtored to 
his honours, and all his birth-rights, and acknowledged for 
duke of York, and carl of March, by the king himſelf, and 
the whole kingdom, 

V. It was further urged, that the houſe of Lancaſter had 
enjoyed the crown above fixty years. | | 

To this it was replied, that preſcription was no plea againſt 
the right of ſucceſſion to the crown, which was a natural 
right, and not to be deſtroyed by a potitive law, 

VI. Laſtly, it was repreſented in the king's favour, that 
having now reigned thirty-eight years, and all along led an 
innocent life, without giving any perſon cauſe to complain, 
it would be a great crucity to deprive him of the crown. 

This argument ſeemed very ſtrong : but the duke of York's 
friends replied, that Henry being incapable of governing by 
himicif, to leave him in poſſeſſion of the crown, was acting 
rather for the queen and the miniſters, who abuſed his name 
and authority, than for him. Moreover, the whole kingdom 
was not to be ruined for his ſake, or a wrong to be com- 
mitted from a motive of charity. | 


It may eaſily be judged, that theſe and ſeveral other rea- 
ſons, alledged by the two parties, were enlarged and diſplayed 
to the beſt advantage, eſpecially in the parliament, where 
there are generally many perſons of great abilities, 
was a very proper ſubject to exerciſe the ingenious, difficult in 
itſelf, and {till more fo, by the preſent fituation of affairs. 
At length, after a debate of ſeveral days it was reſolved d, 
that Henry ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, and the 
duke of York be declared his ſucceſſor. This reſolve was 
patled into an act of parliament, declaring, that notwithſtand— 
ing the duke of York's indiſputable title to the crown he had 
freely conſented that Henry ſhould poſſeſs it for his life, and 
promiſed to ſwear allegiance to him as his lawtul ſovereign. 
But it the king ſhould any way break this agreement, then 
the crown ſhould immediately devolve to the duke of York, 
or his lawful heirs ©. | 

Very likely this agreement did not anſwer the duke of 
York's expectations. He was contented however, becaule 
he perceived it would be very difficult to obtain more, with- 
out open force. It cannot be denied, that he behaved with 
a moderation very uncommon in ſuch cafes. In his pretent 
circumſtances, and according to the rule generally followed 
by parliaments, to declare for the ſtrongeſt, nothing was 
more eaſy for the duke, than to cauſe the crown to be ad- 
judged to him immediately. He had at his command a vic- 
torious, and at that time, irreſiſtible army. - Beſides, moſt 
of the members of parliament were in his intereft, and pro- 
bably after acknowledging his title to be indiſputable, they 
would not have wanted much ſolicitation to proceed one ſtep 
farther, and place him on the throne. It is therefore mani— 
feſt, if the parliament ſhewed any regard for Henry, it was, 
becauſe they thought themſelves at liberty to ule that equity, 
notwithſtanding the victorious army which might have ot- 
fered them violence, if the duke would have puihed his ad- 
vantages. It muſt be farther obſerved, that the duke of York, 
was older than the king, and therefore naturally could not 

And vet, thoſe who have wrote the 


all thoſe we have being later, and writing tnce the TEXOration 


civil wars. 

The day after paſſing the forementioned act, a proceſſion 
was made at St. Paul's, where the king was prelent, with his 
Town on his head, attended by the duke of York *. 


d On October 5 Hall, fol. 182. 

The parliament ſettled alſo on the duke of Vork ten thouſand marks ; 
viz. five thouſand for himlelf, three thouſand tive hundred for his eldeſt 
ſon Edward earl of March, and fifteen hundred for his other fon the earl of 
Rutland. Cotton's Abridg. p. 667, Stow, p. 410. — In this parliament 
was the following ſtatute made, that women being of the age of tourteen 
years, at the time of the death of their anceſtors, thall. without queſtion or 
difliculty, have livery of their lands and tenements deſcended to them: for 
lo the ſaw of this land will that they ſhould have, Statut. 39 Henry VI. 
. . 

Aud on the Saturday following, Richard duke of Vork, was, by ſound 
of trumpet, proclaimed heir-apparent to the crown of England, and pro- 


duke finding himſelf 


'T'h1s © 


behind a hill®. 
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After this agreement, the king continued the ſame. 
Though it was eaſy for him to perceive what prejudice the 
late ſettlement brought to his family, and particularly to the 
prince of Wales, his fon, he lived quietly in his ſervitude 
without thinking of means for his deliverance. Satisfied 
with whatever the duke of York was pleated to ſuggeſt, he 
wholly gave himſelf up to devotion, and left the ble 
affairs to thoſe who managed them in his name. Thus the 


abſolute maſter of the gave ' 
vr Bags Fat: Nd ts he government and 
Pp e King, cauſed him to fign an order, requiring 
the queen to repair to him. The duke ds ſenſible thi 
1 5 i 580 Ke Was lentivic this or- 
e  WOUE® de do no pürpoſe. But his aim was to render her 
criminal, by her refuſing to obey the king, and thereby to 
juſtity his intended proceedings againſt her, He thought 
* ainſt her. He thought her 
without reſource, and in that belict Imagincd he had only to 
find lome pretence to lay an inſuperable obſtacle to her re- 
turn, in order to be freed from ſo danger 
; QUECTOUS an enemy. 
But he relied too far on his own good fortune, and the 
1 ; 4 bo bil g Ol 
queen's weaknets, Inftead of being diſcouraged 15 the in 
» . . ». » * 8 N * L 0 1 
ſituation of the king's affairs, the was now returned 8 
Ungland, with the prince of Wales, her fon, and had allen 
bled in the north an army of eighteen thouland mene. The 
better to engage the people of thoſe parts to her intereſt, ſhe 
had cauſed to be reported, that they were allowed to plunder 
the country on the ſouth of the Trent, Probably this chiefly 
conduced to her gathering 0 great a number of troops. 
The duke of York had been informed of the queen's en- 
deavours to levy an army, but did not know the had made ſo 
great a progreſs, and yet thought he could not be too ſpeedy 
10 51 vent 1 * 14 7 C « » C 0 : : 
1 5 1 wb ba. ion nes defigns. He departed, there- 
tore, from London „With four or five thouſand men only, 
leaving orders with e of March, his ſon, to lead the 
1 1 >. F 7 1 : . fra 1 
reſt of the army into Wales to refreſh them, and then come 
and join him. As he advanced towards the north, he xe 
» o © * 5 2 
ceived the moritying news of the queen's ſucceſs in the 
3 : 3 8 : 8 85 b 
levying of troops. At length, being arrived ncar Wake⸗ 
field, in the county of York 5, he heard the queen was ad- 
vancing towards him, at the head of eighteen thoufg: 1 
ky : 8 . LOU aint 
men. Whereupon, he reſolved to retire to his caſtle of San- 
dal, till the arrival of the earl of March. He knew. the 
ö RES = X £ 3 
queen, who had no artillery, could not force him in that 
caſtle, which was well fortiſied, and did not queſtion but 
the earl, his fon, would ſpecdily come to his relief. 
The queen was extremely troubled to ſee her enemy thus 
ſecured from all attack. As ſhe: was then much luperior in 
number of troops, it the duke would have fought. tho 
5 . . . 5 
might have flattered herfelf with undoubtcd ſucceſs, 
was not certain, that after the earl of March's arriv:; 
ſhould be in the ſame ſituation. 
lected nothing to 


But it 
0 I, he 
For that reaſon, ſhe neg- 
provoke her enemy, and induce- him to 
come out of his rerre: As Ihe did not deſpair of accom- 
pliſhing her deſign, ſhe placed a body of troops in ambuſh, 
! Then ſhe appeared betore the walls of San- 
dal, provoking the duke all manner of ways, one while 
threatening him, SCENE white lending him deſiances, and 
upbraiding, him, that a man who aſpired to the crown 
ſhould ſufter himlelt to be thus ſhut up by a woman. 
The duke of York had hitherto acted with great prudence 
and conduct. During the wars in France, where he had 
often commanded in chief, he had ſhewn no leſs wiſdom 
* 42 1112 "7 1 Air ; N &- . 
than true valour. But, on this occaſion, he unfortunately 
fuftered bis courage to prevail, contrary to the opinion of 
his friends, who. advifed him to defpiſe thoſe vain re— 


a . 3 bo 
proaches. | Probably his hatred to the queen led him, as it 
were, againſt his wil 


|, to commit an unpardonable fault, in 
TO; 1 3 N 1 1 = mb 1 : 

a general of 10 cſtablithed a reputation. This, at Jeaſt, was 
the motive aſcribed to him by the hiſtorians. 
if I may be allovied to [peak my opinion, TI own T think it 
improbable. 1 ſhould rather believe the want of provifions 
forced him tO a battle, in order to avoid the danger to Which 
he was expoſed. So, if he committed a fault, it was in ſhut— 
ting himſelf up in a caſtle, inſtead of returning, or meeting 
his fon, who could eafily join him. Be this as it will, he 
marched out of Sandal, and drew up his men on Wakefield- 
green, imagining that his courage and experience would ſup— 

— 


tector of the realm. Hollingſh. p. 1303. Sto, p. 411, 

* Or, according to others, twenty-two thouſand, Hall, fol. 182. Hol- 
lingſh. p. 1303. Among whom were the dukes of Exeter and Seimerſet, 
the carl of Devonihire, the lords Clitiord and Rofſe, Hall, ibid. 

On December 2, leaving the duke of Norfolk and the carl of Warwick 
to take care of the king. Hall, ibid. Hollingthead, 

s On December 24. Hall, fol. 182. 

hk dhe is ſaid to place an ambuſh on each fide Wakefield-grcen, under the 
command of the lord Clifford and the earl of Wiltſhire, 


was led by the dukes of Somerſet and Excter. 
p. 


Her main army 
Idem. fol. 183. Stow, 


413. 
i Particularly fir Davy Halle, and the earl of Saliſbutv. 
p 3 


Hall. fol. 182; 
He 
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ly the defects of his army. He was no ſooner drawn up, 
zut he ſaw himſelf attacked by the queen's troops, which 
being more numerous than his, had a great advantage over 
him. Whilſt he was preſſed in the front by his enemies, 
ſtronger than himſelf, the ambuſhes roſe, and attacked him 
in the rear. That unexpected aſſault bred ſuch confuſion 
among his troops, that within half an hour they were routed 
and himſelf ſlain, valiantly fighting. The young carl of 
Rutland, his ſecond ſon, not above twelve years of age, fly- 
ing with his governor, was overtaken by the lord Clifford, 
who plunged his dagger into his breaſt, notwithſtanding the 
earneſt entreaties of the governor to ſpare the young prince's 
life k. Afterwards, the ſame lord Clifford finding the duke 
of York's body, cut off the head, and crowning it with a 
paper crown, fixed it on the end of his lance, and preſented 
it to the queen, who ordered it to be placed on the walls of 
York |. 

Thus fell the duke of York, above fifty years old m. It 
may be ſaid, never was prince ſo near a throne, and not in 
it, and that it lay in his own breaſt to take poſſeſſion, had he 
been willing to uſe the power he had in his hands. I ſhall 
not undertake either to condemn or juſtify his pretenſions. I 
leave the reader to paſs his own judgment upon the grounds 
already explained in ſeveral places. Unhappily for this 
prince, the Engliſh hiſtorians that wrote when the reſtora- 
tion of the houſe of Lancaſter was ſtill freſh, I mean in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. have put an ill con- 
ſtruction on all his actions. Thoſe that came after them, 
not content with taking the facts as they found them related, 
have likewiſe copied the reflections, and even the very in— 
vectives. They have thereby all unanimouſly given the 
cauſe for the houſe of Lancaſter, inſtead of leaving their 
readers at liberty to paſs an impartial judgment upon ſo difh- 
cult a caſe, the deciſion whereof, ſhould the ſame thing hap- 
pen again, would be no leſs perplexing at preſent than it was 
formerly. The earl of Saliſbury having the misfortune to be 
taken priſoner in the battle, was carried, notwithſtanding his 
wounds, to Pontefract, where he loſt his head on the ſcat- 
fold ®. The queen ordered it to be ſet on a pole near the 
duke of York's. | | 

[1461] Such was the ſucceſs of this battle, fought on the 
laſt day of December, near Wakefield e, from whence it took 
its name. The battle ſeemed to have firmly reſtored the at- 
fairs of the king and queen, and yet it ſerved only to haſten 
their deſtruction, and ſooner advance the houſe of York to the 
throne. The carl of March, hearing of the defeat and 
death of the duke, his father, was not diſcouraged. 
the contrary, he reſolved to maintain the quarrel, let what 
would be the conſequence, and loſe his life, or execute his 
father's deſigns. After what had pafled, there was no me- 
dium, one of the two houſes muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed 
upon the ruins of the other. The earl was then in Wales, 
ready to march to the aſſiſtance of his father. His army was 
then three and twenty thouſand ſtrong, beſides what was left 
at London, under the command of the carl of Warwick, tor 
the defence of the metropolis. So, finding himſelf ſtrong 
enough to go in queſt of the queen, he wiſhed for nothing 
more ardently than an opportunity to revenge his father's 
death. | 

Whilſt the ear] of March was taking this reſolution, the 
queen advanced towards London, with deſign to ſecure that 
great city, which alone could influence the fortune of either 
party. But hearing on the road, that the carl of March be- 


K He is ſaid to have killed that day ſo many with his own hand, that he 
was thenceforward called the butcher. His father, Thomas lord Clifford, 
having been ſluin in the battle of St. Albans by the duke of York, this lord 
Clifford (as Gratton fays) iwore he would not leave one branch of the 
York line ſtanding. Leland's Col. vol. I. p. 45. 

| Beiides the duke of York, there icll in this battle his two baſtard un- 
cles, fir John and fir Hugh Mortimer, fir Davy Halle, fir Hugh Haſtings, 
vr Thomas Nevil, &c. and two thoutand eight hundred perſons more. 
Hall, fol. 183. 

uu His corpſe was firſt interred at Pontefract, but afterwards in the colle- 
glate church of Fotheringhay, "The duke of Somerſet (his chief opponent) 
Kud of him, that if he had not learned to play che king by his regency in 
France, he had never forgot to obey as a ſubject when he returned to Eng- 
land. By Cecily, daughter of Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmorland, he had, 
as ſome ſay, eight ſons (Henry, who died young; Edward earl of March, 
afterwards king Edward IV. Edmund earl of Rutland; John, William, 
and Thomas, who all died young; George duke of Clarence; and Richard 
duke of Gloceſter, afterwards king Richard III.) and four daughters. 
Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 161. Sandford, p. 391, 392-402. 

u His body, with that of Alice, his wite, ole daughter and heireſs to Tho- 
mas Montacute car! of Saliſbury, and his fon Thoinas, (tlain in the battle) 
were, in 2 Edw. IV. Feb, 16, buried at Biſham-abbey, in Berkſhire, He 
had iſſue four ſons (Richard earl of Warwick, John marquis of Montague, 
nir Thomas, George vithop of Exeter, chancellor of England, and then 
archbiſhop of York) and five daughters. Dugdale*'s Baron. vol. I. p. 
103. 

» Atown in the Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, famous for its cloth trade, 
larveneſs, neat buildings, markets; and for the bridge, upon which king 
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gan to move, the detached Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembrokes, 
to oppoſe the new enemy, whom ſhe did not imagine to be 
ſo ſtrong as he was. The earl of March, being informed of 
the queen's motion towards London, altered his courſe, and 
inſtead of going to meet her, took likewiſe the road to Lon- 
don, in order to prevent her. But having advice of the de- 
tachment ſent againſt him, he did not think proper to come 
between the two armies of his enemies, which muſt have 
happened, had he continued his rout. So, coming to a ſud. 
den reſolution, he returned to meet the earl of Pembroke. 
He met him near Mortimer's-croſs, in Herefordſhire; and 
as he was much ſuperior in number of troops, calily defeated 
him, and flew three thouſand eight hundred of his men, 
The earl of Pembroke had the good fortune to eſcape. Rut 
Owen Tudor, his father, according to ſome, or more pro— 
bably, his younger brother ©, being taken priſoner, was be. 
headed, with ſeveral others, in revenge for the carl of $4. 
liſbury. 

The news of the defeat reaching the queen on the road, 
prevented her not from continuing her march towards Lon— 
don. She believed, that appearing at the gates of the city 
with a victorious army, ſhe ſhould ſo aſtonith the inhabitants 
that they would of themſelves expel the carl of Warwick, 
Indeed, the earl himſelf ſeems to have been of that mind, 
ſince he choſe rather to fight the queen than remain in Lon. 
don, which, doubtleſs, he would not have done had he been 
ſecure of the city. The queen being arrived at St. Albans, 
received certain advice, that the earl of Warwick was 
marching towards her with his army, reinforced with a body 
of Londoners, and bringing the king with him, The 
queen's army confiſted of northern troops*, who committed 
ſuch monſtrous ravages that it was one of the chief reaſons 
why the Londoners chole to join the carl of Warwick. ]* 
theſe troops had entered the city, they would have had every 
thing to fear from ſuch gueſts. 

The two armies meeting near St. Albans, on Bernard's— 
heath, began a fight, which ar firſt was very fierce on bath 
ſides. But Lovelace, who commanded one of the wings of 
Warwick's army, either through treachery, or for tome 
other reaſon, not engaging in time, victory declared for the 
queen, and the vanquiſhed loſt two thouſand eight hundred 
men*. She had withal the ſatisfaction to free the king, 
whom the earl of Warwick durſt not venture to leave at 
London. Sne uſed her victory with the barbarity too com- 
mon in civil wars, beheading ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
particularly the lord Bonville ® and fir Thomas Kirie}, 
though the king had granted them their lives. As her 
troops had voluntarily liſted in her ſervice, without her 
having wherewithal to pay them, ſhe could not hinder them, 


after the victory, from plundering the town of St. Albans. 


Theſe northern ſoldiers declared, they had taken up arms 
only upon the promiſe of having the plunder of the country 
ſouth of the Trent. This declaration inſpired. the inhabi- 
tants of London, and the neighbouring country, with a 
terror very prejudicial to the queen. Provifians being grown 
very ſcarce in her army, by reaſon of the great licentiouſ- 
neſs of her troops, ſhe ſent to the mayor of London for 2 
ſupply, who, not daring to deny her at ſuch a juncture, or- 
dered ſeveral carts to be loaded. But as they were going 
out of the gate, the mab ſtopped them, and told the mavor 
they would not ſuffer proviſions to be ſent to an army which 
was come on purpoſe to plunder the country. The mayor 
not being able to help the diſorder, made his excuſe to the 


Edward IV. built a very neat chapel, in memory of thoſe that were cut off 
in this battle. The carved work of ſtone upon the chapel was very beauti- 
ful, but is now much defaced. On the right-hand of the road from Wake 
held to Sandal, there is a ſquare plot of ground hedged in from a cloſe, 
whercon (before the civil war between king Charles and the parliament) 
ſtood a croſs of ſtone, where the duke of York was flain. The owners are 
obliged, by tenure, to keep up that hedge. Camden, 

Þ He was then at Gloceſter, from whence he removed to Shrewſbury: 
Hall, fol. 183. Hollingſh. p. 1304. | 

4 And James Butler earl of Ormond, with a body of Welſh and Iriſh. 
This battle was fought on February 2. Hall, fol. 183. Hollingſh. p. 
F588. 

* Qwen Tudor, the ſon, was a monk of Weſtminſter. See p. 520, note“. 
Hall, fol. 184. Hollingſhead and Stow ſay, it was fir Owen Tewther, (or 
Tudor) father of the earl of Pembroke. And, indeed, thege is no manner 
of improbability or contradiction in ſuppoſing it to have been him. For 
trom the year 1423, or 1424, (When it is probable he was married) to 
1460, there are but thicty-tix or thirty-ſeven years; and ſuppoſing he was 
twenty or twenty-five when he married, he might very well hve till 1460, 
and not have been a very old man. 

* Welſh, Scots, and Iriſh, beſides Engliſh. Stow, p. 413. 

Two thouſand three hundred; and no man of note amongſt them, ex- 
cept fir John Grey, of Groby, firſt huſband of Elizabeth Woodville, mar- 
ried afterwards to king Edward IV. Hall, fol, 184. 

He was one of thoſe who had the cuſtody of the king, after he was 
taken at St, Albans, and had ſtayed with him at his requeſt, and upon pro- 
miſe of being fate, Hall, fol. 184. 
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queen *, and gave her hopes of being received into the 
city as ſoon as the people were appeaſed. | 
Whilſt the queen, at St. Albans, was treating with the mayor 
of London, the earl of March was advancing with all poſ- 
fible diligence, to inſpire the Londoners with a reſolution to 
keep their gates ſhut againſt the queen, on account of the 
approaching aſſiſtance. And indeed, the news of his march 
did not a little contribute to prolong the negotiation between 
the queen and the mayor, which ruined her affairs. When 
ſhe heard the earl of March was approaching, and had 
ſtrengthened his army, with the remains of the earl of War- 
wick's *, the choſe to retire into the north. Befides that ſhe 
was inferior to her enemy, ſhe was juſtly apprehenſive of not 
being received into London, and of being obliged to join 
battle at the gates of the city, too well inclined to favour 
her enemy. 
The earl of March overjoyed that the queen voluntarily 
gave him up the metropolis, entered as in triumph, the be- 
ginning of March. He was received with the acclamations 
of the citizens, who, ſeveral years fince, had been going to 
declare againſt the court, The caution wherewith the late 
duke of York had thought fit to proceed, had been ſo much 
to his prejudice, that his ſon's friends judged it abſolutely 
neceſſary to place him at once on the throne. After ſundry 
conſultations, they reſolved not to be expoſed to the delays 
of a parliament, but to proceed to an extraordinary election, 
firſt by the people, and then by the nobles. They were of 
opinion, that the method could be Juſtified by the act of 
parliament, confirming the agreement between the King and 
the duke of York, and that it was unneceſſary to ſtay for a 
freſh confirmation. 5 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the earl of Warwick drew 


up his army in St. John's fields amongſt throngs of people, 


whom ordering to be caſt into a ring round him, he read 
aloud the agreement between the king and the duke of York, 
with the act of parliament, whereby it was confirmed. That 
done, he told the people, Henry had notoriouſly violated 
the agreement, and ſo forfeited, according to the act of par- 
liament, his right to the crown. Bur after all, I do not ſee 
upon what foundation he could charge the king with the 
queen's proceedings, ſince he was all the while as a priſoner 
at London: neither was he any more his own matter after 
he was with the queen. Be this as it will, the earl of War- 
wick raiſing his voice aſked the people, who ſtood round 


him, whether they would have Henry of Lancaſter for king? 


The whole multitude crying out, no, no: he then aſked, 
whether, according to that ſettlement, they would have Ed- 
ward, ſon of the late duke of York, to reign over them ? 
To which, all the people anſwered with acclamations, ex- 
preſſing their conſent. f 

This firſt ſtep being taken, and the people's mind (as was 
pretended) ſufficiently known, a great council was called of 
the biſhops, lords, gentlemen and magiſtrates, in and about 
London 2. Edward being preſent in the aſſembly, ſet forth 
his title to the crown, as well by birth, as by the foremen- 
tioned agreement, and defired it might be adjudged to him. 
It would have been great boldneſs, to diſpute his pretenſion 
at ſuch a juncture. So, With one conſent the aſſembly de- 
clared that Henry of Lancaſter having forfeited his right of 
enjoying the crown during life, by the breach of the folemn 
agreement with the duke of York, ratified by the parhament 
it was devolved to Edward, eldeſt fon of the duke of York. 
Upon this declaration, the crown was offered the duke, who 
accepted it, modeſtly confeſſing his inſufficiency; and ad- 
ding, that though his youth and inexperience made him ap- 
prehenſive of taking upon him fo weighty a charge, he would 
however, with God's aſſiſtance, uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to render his people happy. On the morrow, he went in 


» By the recorder, the ducheſs of Bedford, the lady Scales, and ſome 


biſhops. Hollingſhead, p. 306. Hall, fol. 184. 

x Which he met at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordſhire. 

14. | | 
s , This was done on March 2, by the lord Falconbridge, who took the 
muſters. See Hall, fol. 185, Stow, p. 415» | 

z Which met at Baynard's caſtle, Hall, &c. Ibid. 

Then he went in proceſſion, under a canopy, to the abbey, and was 
placed in the choir as king, whilſt Te Deum was fung; after which he made 
the uſual offerings. That done, he returned by water to St. PauPs, and 
lodged in the biſhop's palace, Ibid. fol. 185. Stow, p. 415. Rapin by 
miſtake ſays, he ſat in the king's ſeat at St. Paul's, with the ſcepter in his 
band. . — | 5 

d In the firſt parliament of his reign, the - {ogg mother came and ſat 
among the lords, with the young king in her lap. 

2 The moſt remarkable things during this reign were theſe: the art of 
printing being found out at Mentz, in Germany, by John Guttenbergen, 
was bronght into England by William Caxton, of London, mercer, who firſt 

ractiſed the ſame in the abbey of Weſtminſter, in 1471. Hall, fol. 170. 
tow's Ann. p. 404. ; 

In the . this reign, it was enacted in parliament, that when 
wheat was Jold for ſix ſhillings and eight pence the quarter ;rye tor four 


Ibid. Stow, p. 
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proceſhon to St. Paul's, [and from thence. was conducted in 
great ſtate to Weſtminſter-hall,] where he fat in the king's 
leat, with the ſcepter of St. Edward in his hand a. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury having aſked the people, whether 
they would have Edward earl of March for king, the people 
anſwered with loud acclamations. Then the king took the 
homage of the lords that were preſent, The ceremony con- 
cluding with ſinging Te Deum, Edward was conducted with 
great ſolemnity to the biſhop's palace, where Henry uled to 
lodge, when he was within the walls of the city. Next day, 
being the 5th of March, he was proclaimed in London, and 
the neighbouring towns, by the name of Edward IV. 

| Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. which had laſted 
thirty-cight years and a half, without his ever intermeddling 
with the adminiſtration of the public affairs. It does not even 
appear, that he was upon any occaſion, much moved with 
events, which however were for the moſt part ſuch as would 
affect a prince of a different character. He was fitter for a 
private life than a crown. His great and only defect was a 
natural imbecility, which rendered him incapable to govern 
ot himſelf. Ever ruled by thoſe who managed the affairs in 
his name, his capacity reached not to ſee the conſequences 
of the counſels given him, which to him ſeemed always 
good. Herein, he was different from the king his father, 
whoſe genius was always ſuperior to that of his miniſters, 
As to the reſt, he was chaſte, temperate, extremely religious, 
abhorring injuſtice and cruelty. It was theſe virtues that 
have ſerved for foundation to the praites beſtowed on him 
by ſeveral hiſtorians, and which have made ſome conſider 
him as a true ſaint, Indeed, theſe virtues would have ren- 
dered him an accompliſhed prince, had they been attended 
with the qualifications of a ſovereign. But being alone, they 
ſerved only to make him an honeſt man, and withal, a very 
indifferent King, not to ſay worſe, His incapacity rendered 
him contemprible to his ſubjects. But the innocency of his 
lite, never ſuffered their contempt to turn to hatred. 

During the firſt years of his reign, his affairs were in a 
proſperous ſtate, becauſe they were managed by the dukes 
of Bedford and Gloceſter, his uncles, princes of great abili- 
ties, and who had his intereſt at heart. And if even in their 
Iite-time, his affairs began to decline, it may be ſaid to be 
owing, not ſo much to their fault, as to ſome unforeſeen ac- 
cidents, which all the prudence in the world could not have 
prevented. After the death of the duke of Bedford, Henry 
tuftered himſelf to be governed by the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
and the duke of Suffolk, who, acting not by the ſame mo- 
tives, and regarding only their own affairs, compleated his 
ruin. Afterwards, queen Margaret by her uncommon abili- 
ties, might have reſtored his affairs, but the King's glory, 
and the nation's intercit, were leaſt in her thoughts. Her 
ſole view was to graſp all the power, and uſe the king's 
name to authorize her paſſions. The miniſters ſhe employed, 
were all of the ſame character. It is not therefore ſtrange, 
that the king's affairs ſhould run fo ſwiftly into confuſion. 
'The death of the duke of Gloceſter, will be an indelible 
ſtain in Margaret's reputation, and unhappily, rhat crime 
reflected but too much upon the king himſelf, fince he had 
not the reſolution to oppoſe it, or puniſh the authors. Ac- 
cordingly, it was maniteſt, that heaven took public ven- 
geance of that murder, by the civil wars which enſued, and 
which occaſioned the ruin of the king, the queen, the prince 
their ſon, and the whole houſe of Lancaſter. 

Henry VI. was thirty-nine years and about a quarter old, 
when he was diſpoſſeſſed of a crown, which he had enjoyed 
almoſt from his very birth ®. He ſtill lived long enough to 
be the ſport of fortune, as will be ſeen in the following reign. 
Edward his ſon, prince of Wales, was in the ninteenth year, 
at the time cf this cataſtrophe e. 


ſlüllings and barley for three ſhillings ; it ſhould be lawful to export the 
{aid kinds of corn into foreign parts without licence. In the year 1454, 
there was ſuch plenty of corn, that a quarter of wheat was commonly 1old 
tor twelve or fourteen pence ; and a quarter of malt for ſixteen or ſeventeen 
pence at moſt, Stow's Ann. p. 398. 

Queen Margaret began Queen's college in Cambridge, which was finiſhed 
by Edward IVth's queen her enemy. —Archbiſhop Kemp, built the divinity 
ichool at Oxterd, as it now ſtands, and St. Paul's croſs.— William Eaſt- 
field, mayor of London, built at his own charge the water conduit in Fleet- 
ſtreet ; and John Wells, mayor of London, the conduit, commonly called 
the ſtandard in oy wee the year 1446, fir Simon Eyre, mayor of Lon- 
don, built Leadenhall, to be a common garner for the city, Stow's Sut- 
vey, B. V. p. 120.—In 1453, fir John Norman, mayor of the fame, went 
by water to Weſtminſter to take his oath ; being the firſt that went in that 
manner. For before that time they rode on horteback, Idem. p. 121. 


I. In this and the two foregoing reigns, the parliament was reformed in 
many particulars, as appears by the ſtatutes. Firſt, in point of elections, 
the parliament 7 Henry IV, and (25 Henry VI.) ordained, * That the 
election of knights fhall be at the next county count, after the writ delivered 
to the ſheriff, and that the names of the pertons elected ſhall be returned 
by indenture, between the ſheriff and the electors.” This the ſheriff was 
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to do, under penalty of one hundred pounds, and a year's impriſonment, with- 
out bail or mainprize, beſides damages for falſe returns, (11 Henry IV, 8 
Henry VI. 23 ory VI.) Thus the election was reduced; but the per- 
ſons were not as yet, for hitherto any Engliſhman had right to give or receive 
a vote whereſoever he reſided. But (1 Hen. V. 8 Hen. VI.) the parlia- 
ment reduced theſe alſo to their proper counties, or elſe rendered them un- 
capable to vote or ſerve for any county: and the like order was made tor the 
boroughs, (23 Henry VI.) © That no perſon muſt ſerve for any city or 
borough, nor give vote in electing ſuch as ſhall ſerve for that town, unleſs 
they be both free and refiants within that city or borough.” This was a 
ſeaſonable law, for the times of Henry IV. had taught men that a king that 
hath ſoldiers diſperſed over the kingdom can eaſily ſway the county courts, 
and make ſuch parliaments as they pleaſe. However, this was not enough : 


for all electors, though of the meaneſt fort, could do as much hurt with 


their vote, as thoſe of the beſt ſort could do good by theirs, This made 
elections much ſubject to confuſions and parties, and rendered the parlia- 
ment leſs confiderable. Hence (in 8 Hen. VI.) it was ordained, © That 
no man ſhould give his vote in elections in the county, unleſs he had forty 
ſhillings yearly in free lands or tenements, and this is to be teſtified upon 
oath of the party.” And more plainly, two years after, (10 Hen. VI.) it 
was ordered, * That the ſaid lands ſhould be within the county.” Thus 
the freemen yielded up their liberty of election to the frecholders, poſſibly 
not knowing what they did. But this change was no leſs good than great. 
1ſt. It prevented parties, tumults, and bloodſhed; for the preface of the 
ſtatute ſhews, the meaneſt held himſelf as good a man as the greateſt in the 
county. 2dly, Where the multitude prevails, the meaner ſort are ſuperior; 
and theſe (generally ignorant) cannot judge of perſons nor times; but be- 
ing, for the moſt part, led by faction or affection, rather than by right un- 


II. In the firſt year of Henry VI. a pound weight of gold, of the old 
ſtandard, was coined into forty-five rials of ten ſhillings, or a proportion- 
able number of half rials, and quarter, or farthing rials, at five ſhillings, 
and two ſhillings and fix-pence. Theſe rials gave him crowned with an im- 
perial crown, ſeated on the throne, with a ſcepter and globe, inſcribed, HEx- 
RICUS DEI GRA. REX. AN GIL. ET FRAN, DNS. HIB, Reverie the arms of 
France and England quarterly, IHESsUs. AVTEM TRANSIENS, &. (See 
fig. 1.) By the fame indenture, inſtead of nobles, and half nobles, were 
coined ſixty- ſeven and a half to the pound, angels, at fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence, or a proportionable number of angelets, at three ſhillings and four- 
pence, Conſequently the pound troy was coined into twenty-two pounds 
ten ſhillings, by tale. The angels were impreſſed with Michael and the 
dragon. HENRIC. DI GRA. REX ANGL» z. FRA, Reverie, a ſhield, with 
the arms of France and England quartered, in a ſhip, having a croſs for a 
maſt; on one fide, the letter u, on the other, the roſe. PER CRVCE TVA 
SALVA NOS XRE, RED. (See fig. 2.) The ſalut was a French coin, like 
his father's, and 'very much reſembled the filver groat, which he likewiſe 


coined in that kingdam, ſaying that the groats wanted the angel and virgin 


A DISSERTATION on the 


| HE actions of Joan of Arc, commonly called the 


Maid of Orleans, made formerly a great noiſe in the 
world. We find them diſperſed in the hiſtories of France 


and England, with circumſtances all favouring of prodigy. 


Moſt of the writers upon this ſubject have ſcarce left their 
readers the liberty of reaſoning and judging. They have 
expreſly decided, ſome, that Joan of Arc was inſpired by 
God, others, that ſhe was an inſtrument of the devil. But 
even in this difference, they all agree to inſinuate, that what 
ſhe did could not be performed without a ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance. However, impartial and unprejudiced readers 
find great difficulties in both theſe opinions. As they do not 
ſee wherein religion can be concerned in Joan's actions, they 
think it equally hard to believe, that God ſhould either ſu- 
pernaturally raiſe this maid in favour of Charles VII. or give 
the devil an extraordinary power to make her his inſtrument, 
to ruin the affairs of the Engliſh in France. Hence ſeveral 
have been induced to embrace a third opinion, that the pre- 
tended inſpiration of Joan of Arc, was only a contrivance 
thought proper to produce the effect, 1t did indeed produce, 
This diverſity of opinions, joined to the marvellous viſible in 
the actions of a country girl, very naturally raiſes a curiofity 
to know what may be relied on. Wherefore I am per- 
ſuaded, it will not be unacceptable fairly to examine the mat- 
ter, with the ſole view of diſcovering, as far as poſlible, the 


derſtanding, make ſuch elections as are either inconvenient or injurious to 
the ſtate, 3dly, There is no leſs equity in the change than policy. For 
what can be more reaſonable than that thoſe men only ſhould have their 
votes in election of the common-council of the kingdom, whoſe eſtates are 
chargeable with the public taxes and aſſeſſments, and with the wages of 
thoſe perſons that are choſen for the public ſervice? But, above all, this 
advancing of the treeholders was beneficial to the freemen of Englan 
though, er they conſidered it not. Firſt, it abated the power of the 
lords and great men, Who held the inferior ſort at their devotion, and much 
of their poſſeſſions by their will, 2dly. It raiſed the ſpirit of the meaner 
ſort to public regards, and, by a kind of ambition, to aſpire to the degree 
of a trecholder, in order to be ſomewhat in the commonwealth. And thug 
leaving the meaneſt rank, racked to the very dregs, they become leſs conſi- 
derable, and more ſubject to the coercive power; whilit, in the mean time 
the freeholder, now advanced to the degree of a yeoman, becomes no leſs 
careful to maintain correſpondency with the laws, than he was induſtrious to 
attain his degree. Laſtly, to bind all the reſt, a negative law was made 
(23 Hen, VI.) That the perſons elected in the county muſt not be of the 
degree of a yeoman, but of the moſt noted knights, efquires, or gentlemen 
of the county, which tacitly implies, it was too common to advarce thofe of 
the meaner ort. The perſon thus agreed upon, his entertainment muſt be 
accordingly; and therefore the manner of taxing in full county, and levying 
the rate of wages for their maintenance, is reformed and ſettled, (2 3 Hem 
VI.) And laftly, their perſons are put under the protection of the law in + 
eſpecial manner; and a penal law is made (11 Hen. VI.) againſt force upon 
their perſons, either in going to, or attending the parliament. Thus, even 
in theſe times of confuſion, a foundation was laid of a more uniform govern- 
ment in future times than England hitherto had tecn, 


over the ſhield, and inſtead of curnrsTys vincit, had sir NoMEN pont 
BENEDICTYM. By the indenture of the ſame firit year of Henry VI. the 
filver money was of the old ſtandard, one hundred and twelve groats to 
the pound, making, in tale, thirty-ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence, or a. propor- 
tionable number of halt-groats, ſterlings, halfpence, and farthings. Thee 
are diſtingwſhed from all his predeceſſors, by the crown, he being the firit of 
our monarchs that bore the arched crown, with globe and croſs upon it. 
(See fig. 3.) Theſe were moſt coined at London, but there were other 


mints at York, Briſtol, and Dunwich, Dublin, Canterbury, and at York 


with the keys. The halfpenny has likewiſe the king's hcad very fait. 
He. b. G. ROSA SIE SPA, By indenture, the fourth of this reign, the value of 
gold was brought down again to fixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and fou 
pence, and the ſilver to thirty ſhillings. By another indenture of the laſt 
year of this reign, it was raiſed again to thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence, 
and ſo continued for near fifty years. In the. thirty-ſeventh of this reign, 
braſs money was firit coined in Ireland, but there is no perfect account from 
any author that has ever ſeen it. 
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Maid of OR L EANS. 


truth. As I defign to be as brief as the thing will allow, | 


omitting the learning ſuch a ſubject 1s capable of, I ſhall only, 
relate the facts and teſtimonies which may clear the affair, 
and afterwards make ſome remarks upon the whole. They 
who are impatient te purſue the hiſtory of England, may diſ- 


penſe with reading this diſſertation, without fear of loſing 


any thing abſolutely neceſſary to be known. 

It muſt firſt be obſerved, that we have but one ſingle co- 
temporary author, who gives an account of the maid of Or- 
leans. All the after writers have added ſomething to what he 
relates, in order to embelliſh their hiſtory. Monſtrelet is the 
author I mean. He was one of the retinue of Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, and had himſelf ſeen the girl. 
But he is extremely reſerved in what he ſays. He never 
gives his own opinion, and the reaſon is very evident. For 
Joan making her appearance when the duke of Burgundy was 
in alliance with England, Monſtrelet, with all of that party, 
did not believe her inſpired. But as he wrote not his chronicle 
till after the duke was reconciled to king Charles, he thought 
it not proper to combat in his writings the general opinion 
of the French, who were then his maſer's friends. On the 
other hand, as probably, in changing his party, he had not 
changed his opinion of Joan, he took care to ſay nothing, 
to make it thought he was under the ſame prejudice with the 
reſt of the French, It ſeems to me therefore that 1 
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RAPIN's HIS TOR V 


may be taken for a guide, who, whatever his opinion was, 


had faid nothing to render him ſuſpected. The truth is, he 
never ſays either that Joan was, or was not inſpired. 

The fame author has inſerted in his chronicle a letter 

written in the name of Henry VI. to the duke of Burgundy, 
to acquaint him with what paſſed at the trial and condemna- 
tion of the Maid of Orleans. This letter might be juſtly 
ſuſpected of partiality, if the facts it contains did not, for the 
moſt part, agree with the records of the trial mentioned here- 
after. So, this letter is a farther means to help us to diſcover 
the truth. | 

We have a third means which 1s both the ampleſt and 
moſt confiderable, Joan's examination and anſwers, of which 
the famous Stephen Paſquier, has given us the particulars, 
Paſquier ſays, he had Joan's original trial four whole years 
in his hands, and what he has related was faithfully extracted. 
But we muſt carefully diftinguiſh what Paſquier favs as of 
himſelf, from the records of the trial. He was fo prejudiced 
in favour of Joan, that he could not help being angry with 
thoſe of his countrymen, who did not believe her inſpired. 
He ſays, they were worſe than the Engliſh, and extremely 
injurious to the honour of France. So, conſidering only his 
private opinion, he may be ſaid to have juſtly rendered him- 
{elf ſuſpected to one of the parties. Bur the trial itſelf is an 


original piece beyond all ſuſpicion, ſince we find there word 


for word, Joan's own anſwers to the articles ſhe was examined 
upon. | 

Monſtrelet's chronicle, the king of England's letter to the 
duke of Burgundy, and the trial of the maid, are the three 
evidences which mult be examined, in order to paſs a true 
judgment upon the affair. As to the facts diſperſed in the 
hiſtories of France and England, which are not drawn from 
theſe three fountains, I do not think they ought to be much 
regarded. It is evident, that the hiſtorians have copied, 
without any previous examination, thoſe that wrote before 
them, and that ſeveral have induſtriouſly embelliſhed their 
ſubject, by relating more wonders than there really were. 
If ſome are to be credited, Joan worked miracles, foretold 
future events, knew ſecrets unknown to all but the king, her 
heart was found whole and entire amongſt the aſhes of her 
funeral pile, and out of the flames which conſumed her body, 
vas ſeen to fly a white dove, the emblem of her chaſtity. 
According to theſe hiſtorians, Joan had the command of the 
convoy which entered Orleans, and led the beſieged to the 
allault of the Engliſh forts. 
Patay was fought, and to her valour the French were indebted 
for their victory. In a word, they pretend Joan did all, and 
leave king Charles's generals only the honour of following 
her, and fighting under her banner. In all this they doubt- 
leſs exceed the truth. The ſureſt way is to keep to the three 
forementioned authorities, which it will be neceflary to ex- 
amine. I ſhall begin with Monſtrelet, and cite foine paflages 
of his chronicle, eſſential to the point in hand, for it would be 
tedious to copy all he has ſaid concerning the maid. 


© Now in the year above mentioned, came to the king at 
Chinon, where he refided, a young damſel about twenty years 
old*, called Joan, cloathed and dreſſed like 2 min. She was 
born in the parts between Lorrain and Burgundy, at a place 
called Droimy b, not far from Vaucouleur. This Joan was 
long a ſervant at an inn, and had the courage to ride the 
horſes to water, and likewiſe to perform other feats which 
young girls are not uſed to do. Being turned away, ſhe was 
ſent to the king by a certain knighr, called fir Robert de 
Baudrencourt, captain under the king, at Vaucouleur, who 
furniſhed her with horſes, and four or five attendants. She 
ſtiled herſelf Pucelle [or maid] inſpired with divine grace, 
and ſaid the was ſent to the king, to put him in poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom, of which he was wrongfully deprived. She 
was in a very mean condition. She was about two months in 
the king's palace, whom ſhe ſeveral times admoniſhed to fur- 
Miſh her with men and aid, and ſhe would repulſe his cne— 
mies, and exalt his dominion. In the mean time, the King 
and his council gave no great credit to whatever ſhe ſaid, but 
took her for a mad woman, and not well in her fenſes. For 
to ſo great princes and other noblemen, ſuch or the like 
words are very doubtful and dangerous, as well on account 
of the wrath of our lord chiefly, as of the flander from the 
talk of the world. All her words were in the name of God, 
and therefore many of thoſe that ſaw and heard her ſpeak, 
were ſtrongly perſuaded the was, as ſhe herſelf faid, inſpired 
by God. She was ſeveral times examined by notable clerks, 
and other learned men of great authority, that her intention 


: She was then twenty ſeven years of age; for in her examination in the 
Yea 1431, ths declared ſhe was twenty nine years old, conſequently when 


or ENGLAN B. 


By her ſole advice the battle of 


549 


might be more fully known. But ſhe always kept to her 
point, ſaying, if the king would believe her, ſhe would re— 
ſtore him to his dominions. When ſhe came before the 
king, there were preſent the duke of Alenſon, the king's 
marſhal, and ſeveral generals. For the king had held a 
council concerning the fiege of Orleans, and from thence 
went to Poicticrs, and the maid with him. Shortly after 
the marthal was ordered to carry proviſions and other ne⸗ 
ceflaries to Orleans. Joan would go with him, and requeſted 
the might have a ſuit of armour and man's clothes, which ſhe 
was turnithed withal. Preſently after, ſhe ſet up her ſtandard 
and went to Blois, where the rendezvous was, and from 
thence to Orleans with the reſt. She was always compleatly 
armed. In this expedition many came and lifted under 
her. And when ſhe was arrived at Orleans, ſhe was made 
very welcome, and many people were overjoved at her 
coming.“ : 


This is all Monſtrelet ſays of the maid, to her entry into 
Orleans. It may be obſerved, it was not ſhe that com- 
manded the convoy, but only that ſhe attended the marſhal 
with ſome who had liſted under her. As to the ſtorming of 
the forts, it ſeems at firſt from what he ſays of it, that ſoan 
commanded in all the fallies. But afterwards he ſays: * And 
notwithſtanding that in theſe three aflaults, Joan is reported 
by common fame to have had the chief command yet all or 
moſt part of the noble knights and captains were in them, 
who, during the fiege were in the city of Orleans, and be- 
haved each for his part, valiantly, as warriors ought to do 
on ſuch occaſions,” He docs not fail however, highly to 
commend her valour in ſeveral places. For inſtance, Tpeak- 
ing of the march of the French army, after the rating of the 
ſiege of Orleans, he ſays: * Joan was ever in the front be- 
fore her ſtandard, And in all the marches, her fame was 
{pread, as if there had been no other wariior but herfelf.” 

After his deſcription of the battle of Patay, he adds theſe 
words; © and efpecially Joan acquired on ſuch occaſions fo 
great praiſe and reputation, that all people imagined, the 


king's enemies would be no longer able to refit her, and that 


ſhortly by her means the king would be reſtored to his whote 
kingdom.” | 


In fine, not to cite too many paſſages of this author, it will 
ſuthce to obſerve, that when he mentions the. inlpiration of 
the maid, he never ſays what he himlelf thinks, but always; 
that ſhe called herſelf inſpired. He is ſo verv cautious, that 
in ſpeaking what the duke of Burgundy ſaid to her, when he 
went to ſce her after the was taken, he pretends not to re- 
member though he was himſelf an car witneſs. His words 
are theſe: The duke went to ſee her at the place where 
the was lodged, and ſpoke to her tome words, which I have 
forgot, though I was preſent.” It is caſy to tee, the duke's 
words were reproaches tor ſeducine the people, and menaces 
upon that account. But Monſtrelet chootes rather to be ſilent, 
than to ſay any thing pro or con. 

He relates moreover, that a tew days before Joan threw 
herſelf into Compeigne, the had fought a captain of the duke 
ot Burgundy's, called Franquet d'Arras, and having taken 
him priſoner, cut off his head. But he docs not fay, whe- 
ther juſtly or not, contenting himſelf with relating the fact 
without giving his opinion. 8 

When he comes at laſt to her condemnation he ſo ex- 
preſſes himſelf, that he does not diſcover his own ſenti— 
ments. He only tranſcribes the king of England's letter to 
the duke of Burgundy upon that occaſion. As that letter is 
an original which inay help to diſcover the truth, it will be 
proper to inſert it at length. 


Moſt dear and well beloved uncle. 


«© THE fervent affection which we are ſenſible you have, 
as a true catholic, for our holy mother church, and for the 
adyancement of our faith, juſtly exhorts and admoniſhes us 
to notify to you in writing, what, to the honour of our ſaid 
holy mother church, to the ſtrengthening of our faith, and 
to the extirpation of peſtilent errors, has been lately in this 
our city of Roan, ſolemnly tranſacted, | 

5 It is now well known almoſt every where by common 
fame, how the woman who called herlelf Joan the maid, 
had, for above theſe two years, contrary to the divine law, 
and the condition of her ſex, wandered about in man's 
clothes, a thing abominable to God, and in ſuch dreſs, 
brought to our and your mortal enemy, and to whom and to 
thoſe of his party, churchmen, nobles and commons, ſhe 
frequently intimated, the was ſent from God, preſumptu- 


ſhe came to the king in 14.29, ſhe was twenty ſeyen years of age. Rapin, 
b It ſhould be read Domprè. Rapin, | 


— — 


„ RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


ouſly boaſting to have perſonally and viſibly converſed with 
St. Michael, and great numbers of angels and faints of Para- 
diſe, at St. Catherine and St. Margaret. By this falſe inti- 
mation, and the promiſe of future viEtories, ſhe turned the 
hearts of many men and women from the truth, to fables 
and lies. She likewiſe wore arms appointed for knights and 
*ſquires, and ſet up a ſtandard, Moreover, ſhe demanded 
with great boldneſs, pride and preſumption, to bear the moſt 
excellent arms of France, which ſhe partly obtained, and 
bore in ſeveral incurſions and aſſaults, as did her brothers 
alſo, according to report: namely, azure, two flower-de- 
luces, or, and a ſword, the point upwards, fermed with a 
crown. In this ſtate the took the field, and led men at arms 
and archers in bands and great companies, to commit and ex- 
erciſe inhuman cruelties, by ſhedding human blood, by 
raiſing ſeditions and commotions among the people, leading 
them into perjury, rebellion, ſuperſtition and erroneous op1- 
nions ; by diſturbing all true peace, and renewing, mortal 
wars, by ſuffering herſelf to be honoured and reverenced of 
many as a faint ; and by working other damnable deeds, too 
tedious to relate; which however were well known in ſeveral 
places, and at which almoſt all Chriſtendom was offended. 
But God taking pity on his faithful people, and not ſuffer- 
ing them to remain long in danger, nor to continue in vain, 
pernicious, and novel opinions, which they had raſhly em- 
braced, has permitted, through his great goodneſs and mercy, 
that this woman ſhould be taken in your army at the fiege 


you were carrying on at Compeigne, and by your good means 
put into our power. And becauſe we were immediately re- 


quired by the biſhop of the dioceſe where ſhe was taken, to 
deliver over to him as her ordinary eccleſiaſtical judge, this 
ſame Joan branded with the crime of high treaſon againſt the 
divine majeſty ; we, as well out of reverence to our holy 
mother church, whoſe ordinances we juſtly prefer to our own 
will and pleaſure, as alſo for the honour and exaltation of our 
holy faith, delivered her to him to be brought to her trial, 
without ſuffering our ſecular judges to take yengeance upon 
her, as we might lawfully have done, conſidering the great 
damages and miſchiefs, the horrible murders, and deteſtable 
cruelties, with innumerable other crimes, ſhe had committed 
againſt us and our dutiful loyal people. The biſhop joined 
with him the vicar of the inquiſitor of errors and hereſies: 
and calling in with them a great and notable number of ſo- 
lemn maſters and doctors in divinity and canon law, com- 
menced with great ſolemnity and due gravity the proceſs of 
this Joan. After he and the inquiſitor, judges of the cauſe, 
had tor ſeveral days examined her, they ordered her confe{- 
ſions and aflertions to be maturely conſidered by the maſters 
and doctors, and in general by all the faculties of our moſt 
dearly beloved daughter the univerfity of Paris, before whom 
the confeſſions and affertions were laid. By their opinion and 
determination, the judges found Joan guilty of ſuperſtition, 
witchcratt, blaſphemy againſt God and his ſaints, ſchiſm, 
and of greatly erring in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. And in 
order to reſtore her to the union and communion of our holy 
mother church, to cleanſe her from her horrible and perni- 
cious crimes and wickedneſs, and preſerve . her ſoul from 
eternal damnation, ſhe was frequently and long, very cha- 


_ritably and calmly admoniſhed to reject and caſt away all 


her errors, and humbly return to the way and paths of 
truth, or otherwiſe ſhe would greatly cndanger both ſoul and 
body. 

« But the moſt pernicious and divided ſpirit of pride and 
outrageous preſumption, which 1s always endeavouring to 
deſtroy the union and ſafety of Chriſtians, ſo ſtrongly poſ- 
led this ſame Joan, that notwithſtanding all the holy doc- 
trine or countel, or other mild exhortation, adminiſtered to 
her; her hardened or obſtinate heart would not be humbled 
or mollified. She ſtil} boaſted, that all ſhe had done was 
performed by the command of God, and the holy virgin, 
who had viſibly appeared to her. And what is worſe, ſhe 
would recognize no judge on carth, except God alone, and 
the ſaints in paradiſe, rejecting the judgment of our holy 
father the pope, and of a general council, and the univerſal 
church militant, Whereupon, her eccleſiaſtical judges ſeeing 
her perſevere lo long, and fo obſtinately in her reſolution and 
purpoſe, ordered her to be conducted to the church, before 
tac clergy and people, there aflembled in great multitudes; 
in the prefence of whom, her wicked purpoſes were ſet forth, 
expoled and declared, ſolemnly and publicly, by a notable 
doctor in divinity, to the exaltation of our faith, the extir- 
pation of errors, the edification and amendment of Chriſtian 
people. After that, ſhe was charitably admoniſhed to return 
to the union of holy church, and reforim her faults and 
errors, wherein ſhe was hardened. And therefore, the judges 


proceeded to denounce upon her, the uſual and cuſtomary 
jentehce in ſuch caſes. But before the ſentence was full 
declared, ſhe ſeemingly began to relent, crying out, ſhe 
would return to holy church. This was readily and gladly 
heard by the judges and clergy, who Kindly received 
her, hoping by that means, her ſoul and body would he 
ſaved from perdition and torment. Then ſhe ſubmitted to 
the ordinance of holy church, abjured with her own mouth 
her errors and dcteſtable crimes, and made a publick recan. 
tation, ſigning the inſtrument with her own hand. Aud 
thus, our compaſſionate mother holy church, rejoicing over 
this penitent ſinner, glad to find and reſtore this ftrayed and 
loft ſheep to the reſt of the fold, condemned her to do pe- 
nance in priſon. But hardly was ſhe there, before the fire ot 
her pride, which ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, re- Kindled inta 
peſtiferous flames by the ſuggeſtions of the enemy. And pre. 
ſently, the unfortunate Joan relapſed into her former errors 
and follies, which ſhe had abjured and recanted. 

For this reaſon, according to the decrees and orders og 
holy church, ſhe was again publicly preached, that ſhe mighe 
not hereafter infect the reſt of the members of Chriſt. And, 
as ſhe was relapſed into her wonted wretched crimes and 
faults, ſhe was delivered over to the fecular arm, and con- 
demned to be burnt. Perceiving her end to approach, ſhe 
plainly owned and confeſſed, that the ſpirits which, ſhe ſaid, 
appeared to her feveral times, were evil and lying ſpirits, 
and that their frequent promiſes to free her were falſe. S0 
ſhe acknowledged, ſhe had been deceived and mocked by 
theſe ſpirits, and purſuant to her ſentence was carried bound 
to the old market place in Roan, and publicly burnt in the 
fight of all the people.” | 


Before we proceed to her trial, it will not be amiſs to ſee a 
letter, ſaid to be ſent by her to the king of England and 
his generals, before the ſiege of Orleans was railed. Von 
have it as follows in the words of John de Serres, a French 
hiſtorian, | 


«© King of England. 


** Do juſtice to the king of Heaven in his royal blood. 
Reſtore to the virgin the keys of all the good cities you have 
forced. She is come from God to demand the blood rova!, 
and is ready to make peace, if you are willing to do juſtice, 
and reſtore what you have taken away. King of England, 
if you will not do thus, I am chief of the war. In what place 
ſoever I find your men in France, I will make them Geparr, 
whether they will or no. If they will ſubmit, I will take 
them to mercy. The virgin comes from the king of Heaven 
to drive you out of France. If you will not obey, ſhe will 
make ſuch a havock as has not been known in France thefe 
thouſand years. And be aſſured, the king of Heaven will 
ſend to her and her good men at arms, greater ſtrength than 
you can have. Go in God's name into your own country. 
Perſiſt not obſtinately in your opinion; for you ſhall not 
hold France to the king of Heaven, ſon of the holy Mary. 
But king Charles the right heir ſhall poſſeſs it, to whom God 
has given it, and he ſhall enter Paris with a noble train. 
You William Poullet, earl of Suffolk, John lord Talbot, 
Thomas lord Scales, heutenants of the duke of Bethford, 
and you duke of Bethford, ſtiling yourſelf regent of France, 
ſpare innocent blood. Leave Orleans at liberty, If you 
do not juſtice to thoſe you have injured, the French will 
perform the nobleſt exploit that ever was done in Chriltcn- 
dom. Hear this advice trom God and the virgin.” 


This letter, wrote in a prophetic ſtyle, by a girl who pre- 
tended to be ſent from God, and appears ſo certain of the fu- 
ture, ought to contain nothing but what was afterwards 
tound to be exactly true. And yet, there are predictions in 
it which were never accompliſhed. For inſtance, it is not 
true that ſhe drove one fingle Engliſhman out of France. 
She further affirms, ſhe will make fo great a havock, as had 
not been known theſe thouſand years in France. Theſe 
words can relate only to the raiting of the fiege of Orleans, 
and the battle of Patay. But the firſt of theſe actions has 
nothing in itſelf extraordinary. That a garriſon ſhould make 
a ally and drive the beſiegers from their poſts, is a thing tov 
common to be reckoned a miracle. As to the battle of Pa- 
tay, ſuppoſing Joan had commanded the French army, 
which ſhe did not, can that action be ſaid to deſerve to be 
expreſſed in the terms the uſes? The Engliſh had only ix 
thouſand, and loſt two thouſand five hundred. That defeat 
hardly bears any proportion to thoſe of the French at Creily, 
Poictiers, Azincourt, the firſt of which was but a hundred 
years bcfore Joan's time, and the laſt bur thirteen or fourteen. 

It is further remarkable, that in her letter ſhe ſpeaks as 11 
ſhe were actually at the head of the armies of France, 5 

ine 


ſhe ſummoned the king of England to return her the keys of 
all che towns in his poſſeſſion. And yet, the letter muſt have 
been wrote whilſt the was only upon the march with the con— 
voy deſigned for Orleans; which, inſtead of commanding, 
ſhe obtained, ſays Monftrelet, as a fort of favour, leave to 
accompany. I fay nothing of her ſpeaking to the king of 
England, as if then a grown perſon, though he was bur nine 
years old, cxhorting him not to perſiſt in his opinion, nor of 
her admoniſhing him to depart out of France, though he 
was then in England; thele things may be patled over as be— 
ing in a prophetic ſtile, and taken as ſo many figures of 
ſpeech. Bur ihe thould at Ilcaſt have known the names of 
thoſe ſhe addreſfed herſelf to, and not have called the carl of 
Suffolk Poullet, when his name was de la Pole. To miſtake 
the name of foreigners, may be eafily excuſed in common 

erſons; but I do not know whether it is pardonable in one 
who pretended to {peak in the name, and by the authority of 
God. Thele, and ſeveral other reaſons, which it would be 
tedious to infift upon, induce me to believe this letter was 
compoſed after the event, by ſome perſon that knew the 
maid had really wrote to the King of England, or the duke 
of Bedford, as we ſhall ice preſently. 


Let us proceed now to the proceſs of Joan of Arc, as we 


find it in Paſquier. I ſay to the proceſs, and not to the ſen— 
timent of that author, who lived too long after her tor his 
teſtimony to be of any great weight. It ſuffices to ſay, that 
he every where ſpeaks of her with great commendations, and 
believed: ſhe was really inſpired and ſent from God to fave 
France. Here follows her examination and anſwers, which 
I ſhall abridge as much as poſſible, without obſcuring the 
ſenſe. 5 

In the firſt. place, being charged to ſpeak the truth, the 
replied, ſhe would ſay what concerned her father and mother, 
but not diſcloſe the revelations ſhe had told king Charles, 
though in eight days the ſhould know whether ſhe might or 
no. : 

To the ſecond queſtion, concerning her name and family, 
ſhe anſwered, the was of the village of Dompre, was called, 
in her own country, Jeanette, but in France, Joan of Arc. 
That her father's name was James of Arc, and her mother's 
Iſabella, &c. 

That ſhe was then about twenty-nine years old. 

That ſhe was by trade a ſempſtreſs and ſpinſter, and not a 
ſhepherdeſs. 

That ſhe went every year to confeſſion. 

That ſhe frequently heard a voice from heaven, and in the 
place where ſhe heard it faw allo a light, which the took for 
an angel. That the voice had often warned her to go into 
France, and raiſe the fiege of Orleans. That the ſhould go 
to Robert de Baudricourt, captain of Vaucouleurs, who 
would give her a guard to conduct her, which ſhe did ac- 
cordingly. _ 

She added, ſhe knew God loved the duke of Orleans, and 


ſhe had received more revelations concerning him, than any 


perſon living, except the king. 
Item, She confeſſed ſhe was engaged in a ſkirmiſh before 
Paris on a holy day, and being aſked whether that'was right, 


the anſwered, Go on. | 
Being aſked when ſhe heard the voice laſt, ſhe replied, 


Yeſterday, three times, in the morning, at the time of vel- 


pers, and when the Ave Maria bell rung in the cvening. 

Being aſked, whether ſhe had ever ſeen any fairies, the an- 
ſwered, No; but that one of her godmothers pretended to 
have ſeen ſome at the fairy tree near the village of 
Dompre. | 5 

Being examined who they were that ſpoke to her, ſhe an- 
ſwered, St. Catherine and St. Margarct, and ſhe had fre- 
quently ſeen and touched them ſince ſhe was in priſon, and 
kifled the ground on which they trod. Moreover, that ſhe 
conſulted them about her anſwers. | 

She ſaid further, ſhe had put on man's cloaths by the ex- 
preſs command of God, and was wounded in the neck be- 
tore Orleans, | 

Item, That within ſeven vears the Engliſh ſhould leave a 
greater pledge than that before Orleans, and loſe all they 
poſſeſſed in France. 

That they ſhould ſuſtain in France a much greater loſs 
than what they had yer done by means of a great victory, 
which the French ſhould gain over them. _ | 

Being aſked whether ſhe bore any coat of arms, ſhe an- 
ſwered, No, but only her ſtandard, 'That it was true, the 
king had given her brothers a coat of arms in a field azure, 
two fleurs-de-lis, or, and a crown in the middle, 

She added, that her father dreamt ſhe would go with the 
ſoldiers, and for that reaſon kept her ſhort, and ſaid, he had 
rather ſee her drowned. 
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Then ſhe was charged with throwing herſelf headlong 
from the tower, in order to kill herſelf, whilſt ſhe was priſo- 
ner at Beaurevoir. She confeſſed the fact, but ſaid her de- 
lign was not to kill herſelf, but make her eſcape, 

Whilſt her procels was in hand, ſhe deſired leave to hear 
mals, and communicate at Eaſter. This was granted her, 
upon condition the would put on women's clothes, but ſhe 
choſe not to communicate, rather than do it on that condi- 
tion. | 

She was taxed with ſuffering herſelf to be worſhipped ; 
but the replied, if ſome people had kifled her hand or 
clothes, it was without her conſent. 

Atter tacte antwers follow ſeveral others, which give OC- 
caſfion t believe they were made to as many interr&gations 
iuppreited by Paſquier. 1 5 1 

That ſhe had talked with St. Catherine and St. Margaret 

at the fairy-tree, and not with the fairics, as ſhe had been 
accuted, That the began at thirteen years of age to converſe 
with theſe ſaints. 
That at twenty years old, ſhe hired herſelf at Neufchatel 
in Lorrain, to a woman that kept an inn, called la Roufle, 
and there led the beaſts to graſs, and watered the horſes, 
and ſo learned to ride, | | 

That whillt ſhe was there, ſhe had a law-ſuit about a mar- 
riage, before the oflicial of 'Thoul, and carried her cauſe. 

That, after ſerving five years, the returned to her father, 
and againſt his will, went to Baudricourt, who made no ac- 
count of her for the two fir months, bur in the third gave 
her a guard of twenty knights, a ſquire, and four ſervants, 
to conduct her to Chinon, where the king was, 

The judges earneſtly preſſing her to put on woman's appa- 
rel; tac replicd, the defired to have none of her ſex's clothes, 
but a mift after ſhe was dead. 

Whercupon, the was told ſhe ſhould be received to com- 
munion only in women's clothes, but ſhe refuſed to comply 
with that condition. However, the conſented, at laſt, to 
take a woman's habit to hear mals, provided the ſhould be 
allowed to put on man's clothes again. But as that favour 
was refuſed her, the declared, ſhe would rather die than 
be dreſſed like a 
mand. | | 

She ſaid, likewiſe, ſhe had promiſed the king to raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans, and cauſe him to be crowned. | 

She was taxed with being always againſt a peace, which 
ſhe owned, affirming there could be no peace concluded, un- 
leſs the Engliſh would leave France. 

he proctor, charging her with cauting a ſword to be con- 
ccaled in St. Catherine's church at Ficrbois, and ſending for 
the fame after ſhe had talked with the king, ſhe denied ſhe 
had ever uſed any frauds. She owned, however, ſhe had 
heard three matles 1n that church. 

Upon being accuſed of ſaying, ſhe was ſent from God to 
wage war, which was directly contrary to the will of God, 
ſhe anſwered, that in the letter ſent by her to the king ot 
England and the princes of the blood, ſhe had firſt offered 
them peace. Paſquier, fays, the letter is copied in the trial, 
But as he thought not proper to tranſcribe it himſelf, one 
cannot be ſure it is the lame inſerted by de Serres in his hif- 
tory. | 

Upon being charged with putting to death Franquet d'Ar— 
ras, her priſoner, ſhe replied, he was a known robber, aud 
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nan, contrary. to God's expreſs com- 


condemned to dic by the bailiff of Senlis. 


Upon the charge of having ſeveral times communicated in 
man's clothes, and Kneeled to the voice which ſpoke to her, 
the contetled it all, 

The proctor acculed her alſo of having ſeduced many peo- 
ple to ſuch a degree, that they reverenced her as a ſaint, 
cauſed prayers to be ſaid in the church to her honour, main— 
tained, that next to the holy virgin, the was the greateſt of 
ſaints, and wore about them her image in lead or other 
metal. To this charge ſhe replied, that God ſhould be 
judge. | 

Upon the accuſation of uſurping dominion over men, by 


making herſelf chief of the war, the anſwered, the had done 


it to beat the Engliſh. Adding, her ſtandard was of linen 
or fuſtian, bordered with velvet, with a field femee of Fleurs- 
de-lis, and in the middle, the image of God holding the 
world, ſupported by two angels in white, and underncath, 
Jeſus Maria. | 
Whereupon, her judges upbraided her that ſhe was in the 
wrong to aſcribe unto God ſuch vanities, contrary to the re- 
verence due to him, and aſked her, whether ſhe put her con- 
fidence in her ſtandard, to which ſhe replied, ſhe placed her 
confidence only in him whoſe image it bore. 
After this, ſhe was aſked why the held alone her ſtandard 
at the coronation of king Charles. She anſwered, it was 
70 but 
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but juſt, that he who had been in trouble, ſhould be like- 
wiſe in glory. | | . 

She was farther told, that being wounded before Paris, 
ſhe cauſed her armour to be hung up in the church of St. 
Denis out of oſtentation. She replied, the did it from a 
motive of piety, according to the cuſtom of thoſe that were 
wounded in war. 

Laſtly, She was aſked, if ſhe would ſubmit to the judgment 
of the church militant. She anſwered, ſhe would, provided 
the church did not enjoin her what was impracticable. That 
ſhe could not in any wiſe revoke what ſhe had ſaid concern- 
ing her viſions and revelations, and if the church affirmed 
they were illufions, in that caſe ſhe would not refer it to the 
judgment of men, but to God alone. | 

The examination being ended, the judges drew a ſummary 


of her confeſſion. Containing, 


I. That being thirteen years old, ſhe ſaw St, Michael, St. 
Catherine, St. Margaret, and a great company of angels, 

II. That theſe ſaints adviſed her to go to king Charles, 
and to wear mens' clothes. | 

III. That ſhe choſe rather not to hear maſs and communi- 
cate, than put on woman's apparel. _ | 

IV. That ſhe refuſed to ſubmit to the judgment of the 
church militant. 

V. That ſhe pretended to forctel future contingences. 

VI. That ſhe knew faints by their voices, whom ſhe had 
never ſeen or heard before. | | 

VII. That ſhe was expreſly commanded by God to wear 
mens' clothes. | | 

VIII. That ſhe caſt herſelf headlong from a tower chuſing 
rather to die than to remain in the hands of her enenues. 

IX. That ſhe not only ſaw and heard, but likewiſe touched 
bodily St. Catherine and St. Margaret, aud kifled the ground 
on which they trod. | 


The proctor having taken his concluſions upon theſe ar- 
ticles, it was ſaid by the judges, that what Joan of Arc had 
done was all a cheat, and the invention of the devil to delude 
the poor people: that ſhe was guilty of diſobedience to her 
parents, and of idolatry to the diſhonour of the church, par- 
ticularly, for chuſing rather to deprive herſelf of the body of 
our Lord than lay aſide mens” clothes. At this ſentence were 
preſent the biſhops of Coutance and Lifteux, the chapter of 
the cathedral of Roan, fixteen doctors, fix licentiates, or 
bachelors in divinity, and eleven advocates of Roan. 

The ſentence being ſent to the univerſity of Paris was con- 
firmed by the faculties of divinity and the decrees, and 
Joan pronounced heretic and ſchiſmatic. Then the univer— 
fity wrote to the king and the biſhop of Bayeux to defire ſhe 
might be put to death. It does not appear in Paſquier to what 
puniſhment ſhe was condemned by the firſt ſentence. All 
that can be ſaid is, ſhe was at leaſt excommunicated. How- 
ever that be, Joan being carried into the church, and placed 
on a ſcaffold was publicly preached, as it was called in thoſe 
days. All theſe preparations ſtriking her with great dread, 
ſhe cried out aloud, ſhe would ſubmit to the judgment of 
God and the pope. But finding what ſhe ſaid was not ſut- 
ficient to revoke her ſentence or ſtop the publication, ſhe de- 
clared ſhe would ſtand to the church's determination: that 
fince ſo many wiſe and learned men athrmed her viſions came 
not from God, ſhe was willing to believe ſo too, which ſhe 
repeated ſeveral times. 
interted in the trial, but Paſquier thought not fit to give the 
contents. | | 

Upon her abjuration, another ſentence intervened, abſolv- 
ing her from the bond of excommunication, and condemning 
her to perpetual impriſonment by way of penance. After 
that, ſhe put on woman's apparel. But as ſhe had all along 
been very obſtinate with regard to mens” clothes, which ſhe 
wore, ſhe faid, by God's expreſs command, it was thought 
proper to try whether her abjuration was fincere, by leaving 
a man's habit with her in priſon. This expedient to her 
misfortune ſucceeded but too well, fince ſhe was no ſooner 
alone, than ſhe put on the habit. On the morrow, being 
found in that dreſs, ſhe was aſked the reaſon. To which ſhe 
anſwered, ſhe had put on her former habit by the expreſs 
order of St. Catherine and St. Margaret, and had rather obey 
God than man. Whereupon, an information was entered 
againſt her in the eceleſiaſtical court, and being declared an 
heretic relapſe, ſhe was delivered over to the ſecular arm. 
Paſquier fays nothing of her confeſſion (according to the king 
of England's letter, that ſhe was ſeduced by lying ſpirits, 
who had promiſed to let her free). Indeed, this confeſſion is 
directly contrary to the inferences Paſquier would draw 
from the records of the trial, namely, that Joan was inſpired 
by God, He only ſays, ſhe was ſentenced to be burnt May 
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Then the made a public abjuration, 


tremely improbable. 


31ſt, 1431. But as all. the reſt of the facts, mentioned in 
the kirg's letter, exactly agree with the records of the pro- 
ceſs, I do not fee why Paſquier's filence ſhould cauſe this to 
be queſtioned. | 

Numberleſs reflections might be made upon the examina. 
tion, anſwers, and behaviour of the maid. But not to tire 
the reader's patience, I ſhall content myſelf with the follow. 
ing remarks, | 

1. It is certain, Paſquier's view in what he has related of 
the trial was, to prove Joan's inſpiration. And therefore 
prejudiced as he was, he made no ſcruple to curtail in ſever} 
places the queſtions and anſwers. This manifeſtly appears 
in that ſeveral of the anſwers have no connection with the 
queſtions, nor with one another, For inſtance, what the 
lays in her anſwer to the ſecond queſtion concerning the duke 
ot Orleans, neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome other queſtion which 
Paſquier was pleaſed to omit. h 

2, It appears, that he has paſſed over in filence ſome of 
the anſwers. For example, it is ſaid in the ſummary of Joan's 
confeſſion, that ſhe had boaſted of ſeeing St. Michael, and 
yet it is not mentioned in the examination. 

3. Paſquier would not tranſcribe Joan's letter to the kin 
of England, or her abjuration : papers however of no let; 
importance than all he has produced. Much more unwil— 
ling was he to mention her confeſſion before ſhe died, that 
the was ſeduced or deceived. 'Theſe omiſſions give occaſion 
to preſume that Paſquier ſought in Joan's trial not ſo much 
what might be of ſervice to diſcover the truth, as what he 
believed conducive to prove his opinion. And indeed, he 
multiples words to draw from Joan's anſwers conſequences 
tavourable to his notion, and to ſhew that her predictions 
were tulfilled, and her affertions all true. He labours chiefly 
to prove by very weak arguments, that the duke of Orleans 
was, as the maid athrmed, greatly beloved of God. Amon 
other reaſons he alledges this: that God had bleſſed that 
prince with two illuſtrious ſons, the one legitimate, after. 
wards king of France by the name of Lewis XII. the other 
natural, namely, the great general known firſt by the name 
of the baſtard of Orleans, and afterwards by that of earl of 
Dunois and Longueville. But every one knows, this laſt was 
natural brother, and not fon of the duke of Orleans men— 
tioned by Joan. It is ſurpriſing that a man fo verſed as Paſ- 
quier in the hiſtory of France ſhould be guilty of ſo groſs a 
miſtake. 

Having related ſuch facts concerning the maid as cannot 
be denied, ſince they are ſupported by inconteſtable teſtimo- 
nies, nothing more remains, but to examine the three opi- 
nions upon this attair, in order to embrace the moſt probable, 

Moſt of the French writers maintain that Joan was really 
inſpired and ſent by God, and build their opinion upon theſe 
four principal reaſons. The firſt is, the poſhbility of God's 
working ſuch miracles. But this point may be granted 


them, and yet they not able to draw any inference from the 


poſſibility of the truth of the fact. | 

The ſecond is, Joan's own evidence, grounded upon her 
viſions of ſaints and angels. But this is the very thing in 
queſtion, and conſequently: cannot be urged as a proof. 

The third reaſon is taken from her knowing king Charles 
in diſguiſe among his courtiers. This does not deſerve no- 
tice. Suppoſing, as a great many believe, that Joan was 
perſuaded to act this part, it is eaſy to conceive, ſhe might 
be very well inſtructed to know the king, though ſhe had 
never ſeen him before. | . 

The fourth is founded upon the accompliſhment of her 
prediction of the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, and the 
king's coronation, at a time when theſe events were ex- 
This reaſon, added to her uncommon 
valour on all occaſions is doubtleſs the ſtrongeſt that can be 
alledged for her inſpiration. However, the objections this 
argument is liable to, very much weaken if not wholly de- 
ſtroy it. | | 

Firſt, it may be objected, it is ſhe herſelf, who faid in 
her examination, and after the event, that the had foretold 
to the King the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, and his coro- 
nation. We have obſerved, that Monſtrelet does not make 
her ſpeak ſo precifely. He only makes her ſay jo the king 
in general terms, that ſhe would exalt his dominions, and 
drive his enemies out of the kingdom; which however ſhe 
did not perform, ſince the Engliſh were not expelled out ot 
France, till above twenty years after her death. 

Moreover, Joan ſays in her examination, theſe two things 
were revealed to her by St. Catherine and St. Margaret. 
I do not mean to confider here, all the objections that may 
be made to this circumſtance. I ant willing to ſuppoſe, 
God reveals ſometimes to the glorified ſaints what is to hap- 


pen upon earth ; that he commands them to aſſume a hus 
man 
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man ſhape to inform certain perſons thereof, and that Ca- 
therine and Margaret were of the number of thoſe gloriticd 
ſaints, though it cannot be affirmed with certainty. But it 
muſt be owned at leaſt, that God very rarely makes uſe of 
ſuch means, and when he does, it is always for his own 
glory, or the good of his church, or in favour of ſome per- 
ſons very eminent for their holineſs. Now, in the war 
which was then waging in France, neither the glory of God, 


nor the honour of religion, nor the good of the church, were. 


directly concerieed : and Charles VII. tor whole ſake, accord— 
ing to the ſuppofition, God did fo great things, was far 
from being famous tor holineſs of life. The diſpute between 
the two kings and the two parties, was purely about tempo- 
ral concerns. They both profefled the fame religion, and 
could not tax one another either with ſchiſm or hereſy. It 
does not theretore appear, wherein it could be for the glory 
of God, or the advantage of religion or the church, that 
the realm of France ſhould be governed by a prince of the 
houſe of Valois, rather than by a king of England, deſcended 
by a daughter trom the blood royal of France. A man may 
atirm, as much as he pleates, that the uſurpations of the 
Engliſh were ſo heinous and maniteſt, that God's honour was 
concerned to make them an example of his juſtice. This 
is ſuppoſing. the thing in queſtion. One need only read 
what has been ſaid upon this point in the reign of Edward 
III. to be fatisfied that the ſuppoſition is not fo manifeſt as 
is pretended, but is liable to great difficulties. However, 
though it were undeniable that the Engliſh were real uſur- 
pers, can it be affirmed, that God's honour is concerned to 
puniſh in an exemplary and ſupernatural manner, the hei— 
nous injuſtices committed in the world? How many uſur— 


pations of provinces and kingdoms are to be met with in 


hiſtory, without the intervention of a miracle to puniſh the 
uſurpers? In fine, Charles VII. or his ſucceſſors, do not ap— 
pear to have done religion any ſervice, to make it preſumed 
that God had it in view in what he did by Joan's means. 
Beſides the French in thoſe days were no better Chriſtians, 
nor honeſter men than the Engliſh. As for the perſon of 
king Charles VII. for whoſe ſake, it is pretended, God mi- 
Taculouſly raiſed up the maid, all knew him to have been 
very immoral. To ſay nothing of the duke of Burgundy's 
murder, committed by his order, and in his pretence, contrary 
to the faith of a treaty ratified with an oath, is it not cer- 
tain, that ar the very time Joan came to him at Chinon, he 
lived in open adultery with Agnes Sorrel in the eyes of his 
whole court? Are they princes of this character, whom God 
uſually honours with particular favours? If to all thete rca- 
ſons be added Joan's confeſſion before her death, that ſhe was 
deceived, it will be ſufficient to ſhew, ſhe was not really 
inſpired. But I infiſt not on this confeſſion, becaule it is a 
diſputable point, as being ſupported only by the teſtimony of 
her adverſarics. | 

I come now to the opinion of the Engliſh, who obſti- 
nately maintain that Joan of Arc was a witch, and acted 


that this opinion is hable to the very ſame objections as the 


this occafion, God ſhould have given ſuch power to the 
devil. So whatever has. been ſaid concerning her inſpira- 
tion may be applied to her witchcraft, and retorted upon the 
Englith. ; 

zut there is a third opinion, which is not liable to fo 
many difficulties. If it is ſuppoſed that in king Charles's ex- 
treme diſtreſs, himſelf, his queen, Agnes Sorrel, or ſome 
one of his miniſters, invented this contrivance, nothing wall 
be more eaſy than to reconcile the events with ſuch a ſup— 
polition. The buſineſs was to revive the courage of the 
French diſheartened by fo many loſſes, and perhaps ot the 
king himſelf, who was thinking of retiring into Dauphiné. 
Is it any wonder, that ſuch an artifice ſhould be uſed for 
that purpoſe? This is at leaft as poſſible as the apparition of 
ſaints, or as witchcraft, A country girl of good ſenſe, (as 
there are many) of an undaunted courage, and who knew 
how to ride, may have been choſen. She may have been 
taken from out of the kingdom, that ſhe might be the lets 
known, and impertinent neighbours not obſtruct, by diſco- 
vering her, the execution of the project. This being ſup- 
poſed, it will be eaſy to account for moſt of the things, which 
appear extraordinary in the maid. All the king ſays of 
her, and the ſecrets ſhe diſcloſes, will be only a conle- 
quence of the cheat. Thoſe that are in the plot will not 
fail to extol her, and the reſt will be carried away by their 
authority. | = 

It muſt not however be concealed, that ſtrong objections 


may be made to this third opinion, which it will be proper 
to anſwer. | 


by the inſtigations of the devil. I ſhall only briefly obſerve 


foregoing, fince it is no leſs difficult to conceive why upon 
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The firſt is, that it is only a conjecture. I own it: but 
eis a very natural conjecture in a thing, where it is ſo dit— 
ficult to diſcover the truth. The French ſay, the was in- 
{pred by God. This notion is demonſtrated to be full of 
difficulties, and highly improbable. The Englith atiirm, the 
was a witch, and acted by the inſtigation of the devil : this 
is no leſs hard to conceive. It is however certain, ſhe per— 
formed great actions. What remains therefore in order to 
explain the cauſe of the revolution in France, but to have re- 
courle to natural means, fince the ſupernatural are ſo doubt- 
tul, not to lay worſe? In my opinion, this is a caſe, where, 
it ever, conjecture is to take place, 

The ſecond objection is taken from Joan's uncommon va- 
lour, which is repreſented as fupernatural. 'To this it may 
be anſwered, much more was certainly aſcribed to her than 
the deſerved, as appears by the teſtimony of Monſtrelet a 
cotemporary writer. A man muſt be very ignorant of the 
way of the world, not to know how apt we are on ſuch oc- 
caſions to run into èxceſſes, and how capable ſuch a ſubject 
is of embelliſhment, It docs not appear, by what Mon— 
irelet ſays, that Joan ever commanded. in chief. If that 
author ſcems to ſay it in one place, he unſays it in another, 
as may be ſeen in the paſſages before-cited. It is true, the 
generals carried her with them and placed her ar their head 
to confirm the ſoldiers? prepoſſethon. So, ſhe had only to 
ſhew relolution enough to keep always near them, and ſuch 
a reſolution cannot be accounted miraculous. And if the 
glory of all the ſucceſſes were aſcribed to her, where is the 
wonder, fince it was for the advantage of the king and all 
his adherents. 

The third objection is the ſtrongeſt, grounded upon the 
accomplithment of Joan's predictions. She told the king, 
ſhe would cauſe the fiege of Orleans to be raiſed, and 
himſelf ro be crowned; which fell out accordingly. On 
tuppofition therefore, that the whole was a contrivance, 
it muſt be ſuppoſed withal, that ſhe had the gift of pro- 
phecy. © 

To this objection, it may be replied in the firit place, 
that the aſſurance, wherewith the French hiſtorians have ad- 
vanced that theſe predictions were before the event, is what 
gives it the moſt ſtrength. But it muſt be obſerved that of 


the two articles, namely, the raiſing of the fiege of Orleans, 


and the king's coronation at Rheims, the firſt only is atteſted 
by Joan herſelf jn her examination without any mention of 
the coronation. In the next place, this atteſtation comes after 
the event; neither can it be well proved, that when ſhe 
waited on the king, ſhe gave him any ailurance of raiſing the 
ſiege of Orleans. As Monſtrelet relates it, Charles does 
not ſeem to have relied on her promiſes, when he undertook 
to ſend a convoy to Orleans. Monſtrelet fays, he was re- 
ſolved to ſend a convoy to that city, and that Joan defired 
to accompany it, which was granted her. Certainly, if that 
deſign had been formed ſolely upon her promites, ſhe would 
have had no occaſion to defire to be preſent at the exccu- 


tion, fince in that taſe, ſhe would have been the principal 


actreſs. 


But ſecondly, though Joan had foretold what is aſcribed 
to her, I do not know whether that will be a convincing 
proof. Upon ſuppoſition thar ſhe was perſuaded to act this 
part, and had her leflon given her betorechand, nothing was 
more natural than to make her tell the king, ſhe was com- 
miſſioned to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans. The fiege was then 
the cauſe of uneafineſs to the king and the whole court. It 
was not known which way to ſave that important place, 
and conſequently, to give hopes of raifing the ſiege was re- 
quiſite, in order to create à belief of Joan's coming from 
God. Herein nothing was hazarded but the reputation of a 
country girl, which would not have been regarded, had the 
affair proved unſucceſsful. As to the king's coronation, the 
hopes of that was likewiſe neceſfary to be inſtilled, ſince 
the raiſing the ſiege was but a means to attain the chief 
end, which was to eſtabliſh the king on the throne of his 
anceſtors, 

In the third place, to Joan's predictions a very perplexing 
objection may be made. If the was inſpired by God to 
forctel the future, how came ſhe. to be miſtaken? She ſaid, 
ſhe would drive the Englith out of the kingdom, and yet 
they were not driven out till above twenty years after her 
dearh. She foretold, they would be expelled by a great 
victory gained over them by the French. Does not this raiſe 
the idea of a bloody battle, and an extraordinary victory ? 


But where is this victory to be found after Joan's death? 


There is only that of Fourmigni, which happened twenty 
years after, and was, as I obſerved, very inconſiderable. 
She foretold hkewiſe in her examination, that within ſeven 
years, the Englith ſhould leave a greater pledge To 3 

efore 
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before Orleans. I do not underſtand that expreſhon, un- 
leſs it means the loſs of ſome battle. But there was no battle 
within that term. Let us however give the words the moſt 
| favourable ſenſe we can, and underſtand them, if you pleaſe, 
of the loſs of Paris. But this event happened five years 
after the prediction. Is it uſual for the Holy Ghoſt to mark 
thus the ſpace of ſeven years inſtead of five? Was it more 
difficult for him to tforcſec this event would happen in five, 
than in ſeven years? 


Thus, all things confidered, let the difficulties of the 


third opinion he compared with thoſe that ariſe from the ap- 
paritions of ſaints and witchcraft, and I imagine, they will 
be found to be leſs in this than in the two other opinions. 

Befides, the inſpiration of the maid was not ſo generally 
owned by the French themſelves, but that ſeveral queſtioned 
it. The conſtable Richemont being upon the march to join 
the king beſore Baugency, the king prepoſſeſſed that he was 
coming with fome ill defign, reſolved ar firſt to go and fight 
him. But altering his mind he ſent Joan to meet and receive 
him. As foon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe alighted and embraced 
his knees : whereupon the conſtable ſaid theſe words to her, 
which plainly ſhew what he thought of her: “ Joan, I am 
told you deſigu to fight me. I neither know who you are, 
jor from whom you are ſent, whether from God or the de- 
vil. Tf you come from God, I have no reaſon to fear you, 
for he knows my intention as well as yours. It you are 
from the devil, I have lefs reaſon to fear, and therefore do 
vour beſt or your worſt.” 

The lord of Langey, in his treatiſe of military inſtitution, 
ſays that Joan's inſpiration was like Numa's pretended con- 
verſations with the nymph Egeria. | | 

Others have ailirmed, ſhe was perſuaded to act this part 
by the lords of the court. Du Haillan was of this opinion, 
who even relates ſeveral circumſtances, and then adds, 
Some have taken it ill that I ſay this, and put the French 
out of conceit with ſo holy and miraculous a thing, by en- 
deavouring now to turn 1t into fable, But I was willing to 
ſay it, becauſe time, which diſcovers all things, has ditco- 
vered this to be a cheat, Beſides, it is not a thing of that 
moment as to be received for an article of faith” 

Pope Pius I. under the name of Gobelin his ſecretary, 
after relating the ſtory of Joan and her exploits, adds, “ It 
is very difficult to affirm, whether this was the work of God, or 
the invention of man. Some think, the great men at court 
contending for the command, ſome one more wile than the reſt 
invented this contrivance, and periuaded Joan to ſay ſhe was 
ſent from God, that none might ſcruple to ſerve under her.“ 


b In a MS. diſſertation on the Maid of Orleans, by de la Motte, late 
rector of Kettering in Northamptonſhire, the author thinks that Joan was 
neither in{pired by God nor by the devil, nor that the affair was wholly a 
contrivance to revive the courage of the French, but that it was entirely the 
eſfect of a warm head and a heated imagination. She was (he ſays) a 
downright viſionary and enthuſiaſt, and it is not to be conceived, what tome 
people are capable of, under the power and poſſeſſion of that diſtemper. He 
obierves, that the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm vifibly appeared in all her behaviour, 
and particularly throughout her whole trial; but that after her condemnation 
to perpetual impriſonment, her head grew cool, and being brought to a 
ſober temper, ſhe made a public abjuration: however, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw in 
priſon the man's habit ſhe had uſed to wear, ſhe returned to her old freaks, 
and declared ſhe was ordered by a viſion to re-afſume that dreſs, Hence 
he concludes, ſhe deſerved rather pity than puniſhment, rather to be con- 
fined to a mad-houſe than to be burnt like a maletactor at a ſtake, He far- 
ther obſerves, it was a manifeſt injuſtice to ule a perſon in that manner, who 
was taken ſword in hand fighting valiantly for her ſovereign, and who to all 
intents and purpoſes was a prifoner of war. If, (adds he) this comes to be 
allowed in war, if generals were thus to bring their priſoners to a trial for 
witchcraft or hereſy, and burn them alive, no body can be ſecure from the 
malice and cruelty of an enemy. He wonders at two things in this affair, 
iſt, That the French king ſhould never claim her as a ſubject, nor ſo much 
as propoſe an exchange, to ſave the life of one who had ſupported his fink- 
ng ſtate. 2d, That he never offered to revenge her death upon the Engliſh 
and Burgundians that fell into his hands. Upon theſe accounts, the author 
is induced to queſtion the death of that famous virgin, and to believe there 
was ſome colluſion in the caſe. He obſerves that the biſhop of Beauvais 
who was the inquiſitor, and had power of life and death over the criminal 
Was a Frenchman, and therefore inclined to be favourable to her: that it 
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In fine, there are French writers who have defamed Joan 
of Arc, and ſaid, ſhe was corrupted by Baudricourt, or ac. 
cording to others by the baſtard of Orleans, or by Xaintra. 
illes, and that theſe three lords, with the duke of Alenſon 
contrived the whole plot. Polydore Virgil ſays, when Joan 
found ſhe was condemned, ſhe pretended to be with child 
and for that reaſon her execution was delayed for fome 
months. In a word, among all the hiſtorians both ancient 
and modern, who have ſpoken of the maid, there are no tuo 
to be found that agree in the facts concerning her. 

Bur, ſuppoſing Joan's inſpiration to be a human inven. 
tion, it is not eaſy to determine. whether the king was in the 
ſecret or was himſelf deceived. It may be Joan herſelf was de. 
ccived by certain means but too frequently practiſed. For my 
part, I think this opinion very plauſible, conſidering thefirmneſ; 
wherewith ſhe anſwered her judges, when the mult have per. 
ceived her great danger, But after all, this is only conjecture, 

I conclude from this inquiry that Joan's pretended inſpi- 
ration may juſtly be deemed a contrivance to revive the cou. 
rage of the terrified French. It is true, the project ſuccceded 
doubtleſs beyond the expectation of the authors. However, 
it 15 not very ſtrange, the courage of the French ſhould be 
revived, when they thought to fight under the particular 
direction of heaven. This is not the firſt time that ſuch an 
invention has produced the like effect. We meet with in— 
ſtances in the hiſtories of the heathen nations. The feigned 
apparitions of the Pagan gods and goddefles, were not cer— 
tainly the immediate works of the power of God, and pet, 
upon ſome occafions, they produced wonderful effects, 

Before I cloſe this ſubject, I cannot help reflecting on the 
barbarity exerciſed upon Joan. It is not poſſible to give any 
colour to that injuſtice. As Joan was not a native of France, 
Henry could not pretend ſhe was his ſubject, and conſeguentl; 
could treat her only as a priſoner of war. Upon this ſuppbo— 
fition, he could much leſs puniſh her for a ſchiſmatic, here- 
tic, or witch, though ſhe had been convicted. If the rule 
which the Englith would then have eſtabliſhed, was once re- 
ceived, every priſoner of war would be in danger of being 
condemned by his enemies for forged crimes, and ſacrificed 
to their malice. Charles VII. cauſed the ſentence to he re- 
verſed by other judges, and Joan's honour to be retrieved, 


which by ſeveral is alledged in proof of her innocence, But 
this is a weak argument, fince without ſtrong prejudice, the 


laſt ſentence can be no more depended. upon than the firs, 
This was paſſed by her enemies, whoſe intereſt it was to de— 
tame her, and the other by her friends, who found their 
glory and advantage in proving her innocent b. | 


appears that there were no leſs than five weeks between the ſentence 
and execution; an uncommon reſpite, but very proper to cover the 
deſign of her eſcape : that there is now to be ſeen in France, a deed of cit; 
from the duke of Orleans to one Meſſire Pierre © for that, to ſhew 119 
loyalty to the king and the duke, he has left his own country with his filter 
Joan of Arc, and had continued in their ſervice till the hour of ber ab- 
tence.” Which laſt words, ſeem to imply ſhe did not ſuffer death, whic! 
the petitioner would never have omitted (had it been true) to ſtrengthen bis 
plea and make his merit the greater: that father Vignier of the oratory de— 
clared, he had ſeen in Lorrain a marriage deed between Joan and the ficur 
des Armoiſes, who he ſuppoſes married her when ſhe returned to Lorrain. 
But what confirmed him the moſt in his conjecture, is the teſtimony of 
Mezerai, who ſays, that ſome time after the execution of the maid, there 
appeared a virgin in Lorrain, very warlike and expert in arms, who declared 
herſelf to be the maid of Orleans, was acknowledged as ſuch by her friends, 
had great honours done her, and was married to a noble perſon by vhon! 
ſhe had Hue, whoſe poſterity remain to this day. Montfaucon eludcs 
the force of this account and of the deeds, by ſuppoſing the young 31- 
gin was not unlike Joan of Arc, and ſo might be miſtaken for her by her 
friends. The author concludes, that it is his belief that ſome elligy, or per- 
haps ſome female criminal was caſt into the fire, and that the miüd remained 
in priſon till the death of her great enemy the duke of Bedford, and then“ 
was tent back to her own country, by a private agreement between the bit}:cp 
of Beauvais and the king of France, which hindered the king from le- 
venging her death upon the Engliſh and Burgundians, 

There are two ſtatues now to be ſeen in France of this celebrated maid ; 
one at Roan, the other at Orleans, at which laſt place it is not fate nor prit- 
dent for an Engliſhman to appeat on the anniverſary of her ſuppoſed cxc- 
cution, for fear of being inſulted by the mob. 
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B O O&K XIII. 


The Reigns of the Three Kings of the Houſe of Vokk, EDWARD IV. EDWARD v. 
and RICHARD III. containing the Space of Twenty-four Years and a Half. 


16. EDWARD IV. 


61] DWARD was proclaimed the 5th of March; 
[14 and, on the 12th or 13th of the ſame month, 
he was obliged to put himſelf at the head of his army. 

Before his departure from London, a tradeſman was exe- 
cuted for ſaying, he would make his ſon heir of the crown“. 
Probably he added fome contemptuous words againſt the new 
king, and expreſſed too much zeal for the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. However that be, ſome have confidered this man's 
execution, in the beginning of his reign, as a preſage of the 
blood which was yet to be ſhed in the quarrel of the two 
contending houſes. | 

Queen Margaret had acted with prudence, in not hazard- 
ing a battle at the gates of London, and in retiring among 
the northern people, who had hitherto appeared firmly at- 
tached to the houſe of Lancaſter. They even gave her, upon 
this occaſion, a ſenſible mark of their affection, by ſtrength- 
ening her army with recruits, nay, whole bodies of freſh 
troops. This was done with ſuch expedition, that in a few 
days the queen ſaw herſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand 


men, in condition to expect her enemy, or even to march 
againſt him. | 


yery ſenſible that ceremony made no great addition to his 
right, conſidering how irregularly it was performed. The 
nobles of his party, and the people of London, were not 
invefted with power to give the kingdom a ſovereign: and 
therefore, he could not depend upon that extraordinary elec- 
tion, unleſs it was ſupported with force. Henry VI. had 
reigned thirty-eight years, acknowledged for lawful king by 
all the Engliſh; and yet this right, which ſeemed fo well 
eſtabliſhed, had not been able to maintain itſelf againſt a ſu- 
perior ſtrength. It was, therefore, eaſy to ſee that Edward's 
right, which had not greater advantages, would ſubfiſt no 
longer than crowned with ſucceſs. Matters ſtanding thus, 
the two parties were once more to try the way of arms. 
Happy both, if one ſingle battle could have decided the 
bloody quarrel! Edward being young and lively, truſted to 
his courage and fortune. He was likewiſe excited to venture 
all, by the great men of his party, who having ſhewn lo 
little regard for Henry, ſaw no ſafety but in victory. He 
departed, therefore, from London a few days after being 
proclaimed Þ, and heading his army, marched towards the 
north, with a reſolution to go in queſt of queen Margaret. 

As ſoon as he was come to Pomfret, he detached the 
lord Firz-Walter © to ſecure the paſſage of Ferrybridge, upon 
the river Are, which was neceſſarily to be paſſed, in order to 
join his enemies. Fitz-Walter ſucceeded according to the 
king's defires, and poſted himſelf on the other fide of the 
river with his detachment. In the mean time, Henry and 
his queen,. who were at York, hearing that Edward was 
marching with all ſpeed, readily concluded it was to give 
them battle, This was what they themſelves earneſtly 
Wiſhed, ſince the gaining of a victory was the only means 
left for their reſtoration. They made, therefore, the duke 
of Somerſet general of their army, and waited at York the 
lucceſs of a battle which was to determine their fate. 


Meaning only, as it is ſaid, his own houſe, which had the fign of the 
crown. Rapin, not knowing the. jeſt, ſays, it was for faying, he would 
make his fon prince of Wales. The man's name was Walter Walker, a 
grocer in Cheapſide. Habington. p. 431. 5 : 

o Having with him John Mowbray duke of Norfolk, William Nevil lord 
Fauconbridge, fir John and Henry Ratcliffe, fir John Wenlock, John Stat- 
ford, Roger Wolferſtone, &c. Stow, p. 41 5. 

© There was at this time no lord Fitz-Walter ; for Walter lord Fitz-Wal- 
ter died in 1432; ang fir John Rateliffe, ſon of Ann, daughter of the faid 
lord Fitz-Walter, had not ſummons to parliament till the 1ſt of Henry VII. 

his fir John, or his ſon, is probably the ſame whom Rapin, and other of 
dur hiſtorians, call, by anticipation, lord Fitz- Walter. Sce Dugdale's Ba- 


Though Edward had been proclaimed at London, he was 


The duke of Somerſet, hearing Edward had ſecured the 
paſſage of Ferrybridge, did not doubt that it was with inten- 
tion to fight, and to oblige him to do it with diſadvantage, 
reſolved to diſlodge Fitz-Walter, in order to have the river 
between him and his enemies. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
the lord Clifford was detached to recover the poſt ſeized by 
Fitz-Walter. Whether Fitz-Walter was guilty of any neg- 
lect, or was not timely ſupported, he could not withſtand 
Clifford's attack, who drove his troops over the river with 
great ſlaughter, Firz-Walter, and the baſtard of Saliſbury d, 
were {lain in the action. | 

The earl of Warwick, of whom J have had frequent occa- 
hon to ſpeak, towards the end of the late reign, was conſi- 
dered as the ſoul of Edward's army. The king was looked 
upon as a valiant young prince, without experience, and the 
car] of Warwick as the real general. Accordingly, all eyes 
were fixed upon him, to ſee by his countenance whether 
there was reaſon to hope or fear. The news of Fitz-Walter' 
defeat being brought to the earl, he ſeemed to be under —_ 
conſternation, dreading this firſt check would diſcourage the 
army, He immediately haſted to inform the king, with an 
emotion, that plainly diſcovered how apprehenſive he was of 
the conſequences. But withal, to ſhew his fears were not 
perſonal, he ſtabbed his horſe, and kiffing the hilt of his 
ſword, made like a croſs, {wore that though the whole army 
a take to flight, he would alone defend the king's 
cauſe. 


Edward, perceiving the earl's concern, judged it neceſ- 


ſary to prevent the ill effects it might produce among the 


troops. Inſtead, therefore, of being alarmed at the news, he 
made proclamation, that all who defired it might depart : 
that he would reward thoſe that ſhould do their duty; but 
there was no favour to be expected for thoſe that ſhould 
fly during the battle. At the ſame time, he detached 
William Nevil, lord Fauconbridge, to paſs the Are at Caſtle- 
ford, about three miles from Ferrybridge, with orders to 
attack thoſe who guarded the pot lately loſt, Fauconbridge 
executed his orders with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that 
he paſſed the river at Caſtteford before the enemies had the 
leaſt notice. Then marching along the river, he met Clif- 
ford at the head of a body of, horſe, ſuddenly attacked him, 
and put him to rout, Clifford was ſlain with an arrow in 
the beginning of the fight, too light a puniſhment for his in- 
humanity to the young earl of Rutland, brother of Edward, 
at the battle of Wakefield. With him was killed, likewiſe, 
the earl of Weſtmorland's brother. The poſt of Ferry- 
bridge being thus fortunately recovered, Edward, who held 
himſelf ready, paſſed his army over the river, and immedi— 
ately marched in queſt of his enemies. 

The two armies met on Palm Sunday ©, between Saxton 
and Towton f, where they drew up. Henry's army was 
ſixty thouſand ſtrong, and Edward's about forty thouſand 5. 
The air was darkened by the ſnow, which fell very thick; 
and was blown by the wind in the faces of the Lancaſtri- 
ans. Theſe began the fight with a volley of arrows, which 
being diſcharged too far off, did no execution h. Faucon- 


ron, vol. I. p. 223; and vol. II. p. Ws 
4 Son of Richard Nevill, earl of Saliſbury. Hall. fol; 186, 
e Which was March 29. Ibid. Stow, p. 41 5. 

f A ſmall village in Yorkſhire, 

s Forty-eight thouſand fix hundred and ſixty. Hall, fol. 186. 

h The reaſon of this was, Fauconbridge finding the enemy was blinded by 
the ſnow, ordered his men to ſhoot a volley of flight arrows, (provided on 
purpoſe) and then draw back. The Lancaſtrians, feeling the arrows, and 
thinking their enemies were nearer than they were, ſhot all their arrows, 


which tell ſhort ſixty yards, and ſticking in the ground, did them hurt when 
they came to cloſe fight, Ibid, 
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bridge, who commanded the van of Edward's army i, diſ- 
daining to fight at ſuch a diſtance, ordered his men to lay by 
their bows and take to their ſwords. Whereupon, the ar- 
mies approaching one another, began a furious fight, wherein 
both fides ſecmed equally brave and reſolute to exert their 
utmoſt to gain the victory. It would be very difficult to de- 
ſcribe this terrible battle at large; moſt of thoſe that have 
mentioned it, not underſtanding the art of war, have, in- 
Mead of repreſenting the ſeveral circumſtances, given only a 
confuſed idea thereof. Beſides, the two armies are to be 
confidered as truſting more to their courage than the expc- 
rience of their generals. It will ſuffice to oblerye, that the 
battle laſted from mbrning till night, and from thence it may 
be judged how obſtinately it was tought on both fides. Ed- 
ward fignalized himte!f by an uncommon valour which did 
not a little contribute to maintain his troops in their reſolu- 
tion of conquering or dying for his ſake. At length, the 
Lancaſtrians began, towards the evening, to give ground, not 
flying, but retreating as they fought, and making a ſtand 
now and then, ſo that their enemies could not be entirely ſure 
of the victory. However, this advantage encouraging Ed- 
ward's ſoldiers to make freſh efforts, they ſo preſſed their 
enemies that at laſt they forced them to fly. Then it was 
that a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. Edward had before the 
battle, made proclamation 1n his army that no quarter thould 
be given, well knowing, the taking of priſoners would but 
weaken his army. The flying troops ſhaped their courſe to- 
wards Tadcaſter-bridge, but deſpairing to reach it, becauſe 
they were ſo hotly purſued by their enemies, they turned 
aſide, in order to pals the Cock, which runs into the Wherf. 
This was done with ſuch confuſion and hurry, that the river 
was immediately full of thoſe that were drowned, and who, 
in their misforrune, ſerved for a bridge to their companions. 
The ſlaughter is ſaid to have been fo great in this place, that 
the waters of the Wherf were all dyed with blood. And 
indeed, it is not to be thought ſtrange, ſince the hiſtorians 
affirm, no leſs than thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-fix were killed in the battle. Among the dead, were 
found the earis of Northumberland and Weſtmorland &, the 
lords Dacres and Wells, fir John Nevill, and Andrew Trol— 
lop. The dukes of Somerſet and Exeter had the happineſs 
to cſcape. Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, was taken. 
He was at firſt ſpared, notwithſtanding the king's orders, 


but it was only to put him to a more inglorious death on the 


icaftold. 

An Italian author!, who wrote the hiſtory of theſe civil 
wars, makes this remark on the battle of Towton ; that if 
France or Scotland had then invaded England, the kingdom 
would, doubtleſs, have been ſubdued in 1ts weak condition, 
after ſo violent a bleeding. This might have been the caſc, 
and the example of France, which in much the ſame circum- 


ſtances was almoſt entirely conquered by Henry V. gives 


weight to the reflection. But however, the battles fought be- 
fore the quarrel between the two houſes was decided, ſhew 
there was ſtill much Engliſh blood to be ſhed before it was 
poſſible to give England a mortal wound. Dn 

After this fignal victory, Edward marched directly to York, 


perhaps in expectation of finding Henry and Margaret. But 


as after the loſs of the battle they could not hope for ſafety 
at York, they choſe to retire to Berwick, and from thence 
fled for refuge to Edinburgh. Upon his arrival at York, 
Edward ordered the heads of the duke his father, and the 
earl of Saliſbury to be taken down, and thoſe of the earl of 
Devonſhire, and ſome others, beheaded at Pomfret ®, to be 
ſet up in their room. He ſtayed ſome time at York, to take 
meaſures for the defence of the borders, in caſe the Scots 
thould think of making an incurſion. But as he perceived, 
though they ſhould have ſuch a defign, they were not yet 
ready to execute 1t, he believed there would be no great danger 
in returning to London, where he arrived the 8th of June. 
All appearing quiet in England fince the victory of Tow- 
ton, Edward would no longer defer his coronation, which 
was fixed to the 2oth of June n. Whilſt the preparations 
were making, he confidered how to guard againſt Scotland, 
from whence he foreſaw, the fugitive king and queen might 
have aſſiſtance. For that purpoſe, he ſought means to find 
the Scots employment, that ſhould hinder them from med- 
dling with their neighbours” affairs, To this he was likewiſe 


! Becauſe John Mowbray, earl of Norfolk, was fallen fick. The rear- 
ward was commanded by fir John Wenlock and fir John Dymham. Ibid. 
Hollingſhead, p. 129. 

* Henry Percy, and John Nevill. 

Sir Francis Biondi, of the bedchamber to king Charles I. wrote a hiſ- 
tory of our old civil wars, which was tranflated into Engliſh by the earl of 
Monmouth, two volumes, folio, London, 1641, 1646. It is taken almoſt 
word for word from Hollingthead and Stow; and extremely full of faults, 
eſpecially in the names of perſons and places. 
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induced by the ſollicitations of the earl of Douglas, who had 


taken refuge in England ſeveral years fince. But for the better 


underſtanding how matters then ſtood between England and 
Scotland, it will be neceflary briefly to relate the ſituation of 
that kingdom. 8 : 
Scotland had been for ſome time rent with dangerous 
factions, which began with the reign of James II. Thar 


prince not being above ſeven years old when the king his 


father was murdered, Archibald Douglas pretended to the 
regency, but the ſtates not thinking proper to truſt ſo power. 
ful a perſon with the adminiſtration of affairs, made Alexan. 
der Levingſton regent, and William Creighton chancellor. 
Theſe two barons immediately formed two parties, which 
would have divided all Scotland, if the earl of Douglas had 
not had a third, which balanced the two firſt. The ear} 
dying about two years after, William his ſon ſucceeded him, 
who, till more haughty and impetuous than his father, 
raiſed great diſturbances in the kingdom. Sworn enemy ot 
the regent and chancellor, he ſhewed in all his proceedings 
that he was labouring the deſtruction of both, in order to 
eſtabliſh himſelf upon their ruins. This obliged them for 
their intereſt to unite againſt their common enemy. Sonic 
time after they found means to draw him to the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, upon the aſſurance of a ſafe conduct, notwithſtand- 
ing which they cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, Beatrix his 
daughter inherited his eſtate, and James his brother his title. 
But James dicd two years after, leaving William his ſon head 
of that powerful family. 

William was no leſs proud and ambitious than his prede. 
ceſſors. He ſo gained the young king's confidence, who be- 
gan to look into his affairs, that he became his prime mini. 
ſter and favourite. When he ſaw his credit ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, he attacked the two heads of the oppoſite factions, 
and forced Levingſton to retire from court. He met with 
ſtronger oppoſition from Creighton. But however, he ſo 
abuſed his power, and acted ſo arbitrarily, that he put people 
to death, not only by his own authority, but even contrary 
to the king's will, In ſhort, James II. blinded by his affection 
for the earl, was not content with forgiving all his exceſſes, 
but moreover made him his lieutenant-general of the whole 
kingdom. Probably this high promotion inſpired the earl of 
Douglas with two ambitious projects. Without ſaying any 
thing to the king, he took a journey into England, where it 
was known he privately conferred with Henry VIth's mi- 
niſters. This proceeding gave his enemies, what they had long 
ſought, an opportunity to ruin him in the king's favour, 
They inſtilled into him ſo many ſuſpicions and fears, that in 
order to hinder the earl from executing his pretended de- 
ſigns, he removed him from all his poſts, not daring per- 
haps to attempt to puniſh him more rigorouſly. At the ſams 
time he gave the adminiſtration of aftairs to the earl of the 
Orcades ®, mortal enemy of Douglas, and reſtored the ſeals to 
William Creighton. 

The earl enraged to ſee his enemies triumph, formed a 
league againſt them, and brought the kingdom to the brink 
of deſtruction. In a word, he committed ſo many outrages 


and violences, that the king, juſtly provoked with him, re- 


ſolved to be freed from a ſubject who created him ſo much 
uneaſineſs. But as he was ſenſible he could nat opeuly exe— 
cute that deſign, he had recourſe to policy. By means of 
ſome of his friends, he put him in hopes of being reſtored to 
favour upon the ſame foot as before: then ſending for him 
to court, upon a ſafe-conduct ſigned with his own hand, he 
carned him alone into his cloſet, and ſtabbed him with a 
dagger. This deed, though violent and irregular, was ap- 
proved by the ſtates, who at the ſame time declared James, 
brother and heir of the deceaſed, with the reſt of his bro— 
thers, enemies of their country. 

James, the new earl of Douglas, thinking only of reveng- 


ing his brother's death, and ſupporting the credit of his 


family, raiſed a civil war in_the kingdom. During which, 
the king beſieging one of his places, Douglas was preparing 
to relieve it, but was ſuddenly forſaken by all his friends, and 
forced to fly for refuge into England. Some time after he 
entered the county of Anandale with ſome troops, and bc- 
ing defeated, was once more forced to fy his country. 
George earl of Ormond ?, one of his brothers, was taken 


and beheaded. 


" Or rather of the earl of Kyme, and fir William Hill, whom he cauſed 
to be beheaded at York. Hall, fol. 187. Stow, p. 416. | 
He was crowned on the 29th. Hall. Stow, Hollingſhead. 
„ William Sinclare. | 
» Buchanan gives him no title, and ſays Archibald earl of Murray, anothe! 
brother, was flain on the ſpot. George Diffibar was earl of Ormond. Bur 
chanan, lib. xi. 555 


Donald 
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Theſe misfortunes were hot capable of diſcouraging the 
rebellious earl. He gained the earl of Roſs lord of the Iſles, 
Donald his brother 4, and the reſt of that family, and per- 
ſuaded them to take up arms againſt the king. Then they 
entered together the country of Merch, and ravaged it from 
one end to the other. But when Douglas was preparing to 
purſue his progreſs, the earl of Roſs, repenting of his fault, 
deſerted him, and went and caſt himſelf upon the king's 
mercy. The king gave him hopes of a pardon, on condition 
be would merit it by his ſervices, Douglas, unwilling to 
follow his example, once more retired into England. 

The commotions being appeaſed, by the earl of Roſs's ſub- 
miſſion and Douglas's retreat, James II. at the duke of York's 
ſolicitation, beſieged Roxburgh. The earl of Roſs, willing 
to render himſelf worthy of the king's pardon, offered him 
his ſervice with a body of choſen troops. James was un- 
fortunately Killed at this ſiege, and left James III. his ſon, 
about ſeven years old, for his ſucceſſor. | | 
The death of James II. and the tender years of the new 
king revived the earl of Douglas's hopes: but as he could 
not expect any aſſiſtance from England, by reaſon of the ci- 
vil war which raged in that kingdom, he was obliged to wait 
till affairs were in another fituation. He belicved the fa- 
vourable juncture he expected, was at length come, after 
Edward's victory at Towton : wherefore, applying himſelf to 
that prince, who ſeemed firmly ſettled in the throne, he in- 
timated to him, that by means of his friends in Scotland, it 
would be very ealy for the Engliſh to conquer that kingdom. 
Edward had no inclination in his preſent circumſtances to un- 
dertake ſo difficult a taſk : however to find the Scots employ- 
ment, and hinder them from aſfiſting Henry, he embraced 
the opportunity offered him by the carl of Douglas, in hopes 
of kindling a civil war in Scotland. So, Douglas affuring 
him the ear! of Roſs, Donald his brother, and Donald's fon, 
were diſpoſed to riſe againſt the king of Scotland, he gave him 
full power to treat with them. | 

Whilſt Douglas was negotiating this affair with the earl 
of Roſs, Edward was crowned at Weſtminſter with the uſual 
ſolemnities “. | 

Though queen Margaret was out of the kingdom, ſhe gave 
the new king great uncaſineſs. He was juſtly apprehenſive 
the fuccours of the Scots would enable her to make a treſh 
attempt upon his crown: fo, in order to obſtruct her defigns, 
he propoſed a truce to the regents of Scotland. That king- 
dom was then divided into two parties, formed on the ac- 
count of the regency. Mary de Geldres, the king's mother, 
was at the head of the firſt, and the carl of Angus of the ſe— 
cond. They both claimed the regency : but the fates, to 
diſoblige neither, nominated two regents of each party, and 
petitioned the queen to be contented with the care of her 
childrens' education. Thus the two factions ſtill ſubfiſted, 
becauſe it was not poſſible to ſatisfy both. The affairs of 
Scotland being in this fituation when Edward propoſed the 
truce, the regents reſolved to conſent to it, and even ſent 
embaſſadors to treat with him. But queen Margaret who 
was then at Edinburgh, perceiving how prejudicial the truce 
would be to her, found means to break Edward's meaſures 
by ſurrendering Berwick to the Scots, and concluding a mar- 
riage between prince Edward her fon and Margaret ſiſter of 
king James: whereupon the negotiation of the truce was en— 
tirely broke off. 2 | 

Whilſt Margaret was employed in gaining the Scots to her 
intereſt, Edward called a parliament at Weſtminſter *, to 
confirm the revolution which had placed him on the throne. 
It is eaſy to conceive that in ſuch a juncture the parliament 
did not want much ſollicitation to confirm whatever had been 
done in favour of Edward. How irregular ſoever his election 
might be, he was victorious, and that was ſufficient to hinder 
any perſon from diſputing his right. Several foregoing in- 


Donald Ballagh. Rymer's Fœd. tom. xii. p. 474. 
On June 29, as is ſaid above. See Hall, fol. 189. 

Which met there November 4. Cotton's Abridg. 669. 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſions, the king made a ſpeech to the commons, 
who were ſent for, with James Strangeways their ſpeaker: as it is the firſt 
that appears of the kind, it is inſerted in the old Engliſh language of thoſe 
days: 

„ James Strangways, and ye that be commyn for the commons of this 
my lond, for the true hertes and tender conſiderations that ye have had to 
wy right and title, that y and my aunceſtres have had unto the coronne of 
this reame, the which from us have been long withholde. And nowe thanked 
be almighty God, of whos grace groweth all victory, by youre true hertes 
and grate aſſiſftens, y am reſtored unto that is my right and title; wherefore 
y thanke you as hertely as y can. Alſo for the tender and true hertes that 
ye have ſhewed unto me, in that ye have tenderly had in remembrance the 
correction of the horrible murder and cruel deth of my lord my fader, my 
brother Rutland, and my coſyn of Salyſbury, and other, y thanke you 
right hertely: and y ſhall de unto you, with the grace of almighty God, as 
good and gracious ſovereign lord as ever was of my noble progenitours to 
their ſubgettes and liegemen. And for the faithfull and lovyng hertes, and 
alſo the grate labours that ye have born and ſuſteyned towards me, in the 


» 
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ſtances demonſtrate that the parliaments of England never at- 
tempted to ſwerve from that wholeſome principle of declaring 
for the ſtrongeſt, and what we ſhall ſec in the ſequel of this 
very reign will {till farther confirm it. Purſuant to this maxim, 
the parliament approved of Edward's coronation, confirmed 
his title, and repealed all the acts made in the late reign againſt 
the houſe of York. Henry VI. after a thirty eight years reign, 
was deemed an uſurper, and all he had done whilſt on the 
throne annulled, as wanting a lawful authority, and as being 
ot no force till confirmed by the new parliament*. Thus 


the people's credulity was abuſed, and they were made to be- 


heve that what had been juſt for ſixty years was become un- 
Juſt by a contingent event, I mean by Edward's victory at 
Towton. | 

During this ſeſſion of parliament the king created George, 
his eldeſt brother, duke of Clarence, and Richard, his younger 
brother, duke of Gloceſter; the lord Fauconbridge was made 
earl of Kent; Henry Bouchier, the king's uncle by the mo- 
ther's fide", was honoured with the title of earl of Ellex ; 
and John Nevil, the carl of Warwick's brother, was made 
lord Montague. | 

Though the earl of Devonſhire and ſome others had been 
beheaded at York, theſe victims ſeemed not ſufficient to atone. 
tor the blood of the friends of the houſe of York, ſhed by the 
queen on the ſcaffold. To the king's policy therefore, or re- 
ſentment, were likewiſe to be ſacrificed John de Vere earl of 
Oxford, and Aubery his eldeſt ſon, who were publicly be- 
headed. | 
After Edward had thus ſettled his domeſtic, he ſeriouſly 

thought of the foreign affairs. The kingdom was actually in 
war with France, Scotland, Bretagne, and the Low Coun- 
tries. There was equal danger from all theſe quarters. If 
theſe ſtates had all joined againſt him, it would have been 
very dithcult for Edward to withſtand their forces, confidering 
his preſent ſituation and little dependence upon the aſſiſtance 
of his ſubjects. Happily for him, France had anew king, who 
never thonght of conquering England : I mean Lewis XI. 
who was wholly intent upon the project of rendering himſelf 
abſolute in his own kingdom,. and humbling the great men, 
among whom the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne were the 
principal. It is true his deſigns had not yet been diſcloſed . 
but what he was meditating was more than ſufficient to hin- 
der him from renewing the war with the Engliſh. The duke 
of Bretagne took care not to ſtir alone in a war againſt Ed- 
ward, which could not but be to him upon all accounts very 
prejudicial. As for the duke of Burgundy, the ſame reaſons 
that made him defirous of a truce with England, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted: beſides, he ſaw plainly it was againſt his intereſt to unite 
with France and Bretagne in order to weaken England, and 
much more to maintain alone a war, which would be very 
deſtructive to the trade of his ſubjects. Indeed his inclina- 
tion led him to ſupport the houfe of Lancaſter rather than 
that of York, becauſe of his marriage with Ifabella of Por- 
tugal, a near relation of Henry VI. But reaſons taken from 
the inclinations of princes do not always prevail above thoſe 
of politics. The duke of Burgundy was well acquainted with 
the character of Lewis XI. and conſequently faw he ought to 
guard againſt him, inſtead of endeavouring to render him 
more powerful by the weakening of England: ſo, content- 
ing himſelf with wiſhing well to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
without giving it any aſſiſtance, he judged it for his intereſt 
to live in a good underſtanding with Edward IV. whom he 
perceived to be firmly eſtabliſhed, without any likelihood of 
being dethroned. To that end he ſent embaſſadors to con- 
gratulate him upon his acceſſion to the crown, and withal to 
demand ſatisfaction for certain outrages committed by the 
Engliſh contrary to the truce, Edward gladly received the 
duke of Burgundy's advances, and immediately appointed 
commiſſioners to examine tne breaches of the truce com- 


recovering of my ſaid right and title which y now poſſeſſe, y thanke you 
with all my herte; and yt y had any better good to reward you with all then 
my body ye ſhold have it, the which ſhall alway be redy tor your defence, 
never ſparing nor letting tor noo jeopardie, Praying you all of your herty 
aſſiſtens and good contynuance, as y ſhall be unto you youre veray rightwiſſe 
and lovyng liege lord.“ | 

In this parliament the following perſons were attainted : king Henry VI. 
queen Margaret, Edward prince of Wales, Henry duke of Someriet, Henry 
earl of Northumberland, Thomas Courtney-eart of Devonſhire, Thomas lord 
Roos, Henry duke of Exeter, William viſcount Beaumont, Jaſper earl of 
Pembroke, James Butler earl of Wiltſhire, Robert lord Hungertord, John 
Forteſcue eſq; and many others. Cotton's Abridg. p. 670, 671. 

u He married Iſabella, the king's aunt, ſiſter to the late duke of York, 
the king's father. Dugdale's Baron, vol, 11. p. 129. 

And alſo fir Thomas Tudenham knight, William Tyrrel and Walter 
Montgomery eſquires. The dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, with a hundred 
and forty more, were attainted. This John de Vere is ſaid to have diſputed 
in a former parliament the queſtion about the precedency of temporal and 
ſpiritual barons (a bold attempt in thoſe days) and by his arguments carried 
it for the lords temporal, Stow. p. 416. Hollingſh. p. 1313. 


This 


plained of by that prince. His affairs would not allow him 
to be haughty to any of the princes his neighbours, and ſtill 
leſs to the duke of Burgundy, who was very powerful, and 
allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, 

There was only Scotland left which could create the king 
any uncaſineſs. He knew Margaret had delivered Berwick 
to the Scots, and contracted the prince her ſon to king 

| James's ſiſter. He could not, therefore, queſtion but that 
the expected the aſſiſtance of that kingdom. Mean-while, 
the queen having ſettled her affairs in Scotland, had left 
there the king her huſband, with the prince her ſon, and 
was gone to France, Her deſign was to defire aid of Lewis 
XI. but he was not of a character to engage in an enterprize 
which he did not perceive to be very advantageous: he gave 
however, the. fugitive princeſs, as being his near relation, 
hopes of aſſiſtance. But being unwilling to break entirely 
with Edward, he contented himſelf with making a procla- 
mation, that all the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter ſhould 
be well received in his dominions, and the adherents of the 
houſe of York not admitted x. 
[1462] Edward did not doubt that Margaret would con- 


trive ſome freſh enterprize. Her voyage to France, and 


_ eſpecially the late alliance with the king of Scotland, plainly 


ſhewed it. So, thinking it would be in vain to try to break 
her meaſures by a truce with Scotland, to which the Scots 
daily raiſed freſh obſtacles, he reſolved to renew his negotia- 
tion with the earl of Roſs. In all appearance, the carl of 
Douglas had already prepared that lord to take up arms; the 
terms only were to be ſettled. To conclude this affair, which 
Edward hoped would turn to his advantage, he impowered 
the biſhop of Durham, the earl of Worceſter, and others, 
to make, in his name, a treaty with the earl of Rols, 
which was accordingly done. 'The ſubſtance of the treaty was, 
That John earl of Roſs, lord of the iſles ?, Donald Ba- 
lagh, his brother, and John of the Ifles, fon of Donald, 
ſhould do homage to king Edward. 5 | 
That they ſhould never acknowledge any other king of 
England but Edward, or his ſucceffors, deſcended from Lio- 
nel duke of Clarence. | | | 
That they ſhould be always ready to ſerve him 1n allhis 
wars with Scotland, or with the Scots in Ireland. | 
That in time of peace the earl of Roſs ſhould have a 


yearly penſion of a hundred marks fterling; Donald one of 


twenty pounds, and John, his ſon, one ot ten pounds: and 
that theſe penſions ſhould be doubled in time of war!“, dur- 
ing actual lervice. | | 

That in caſe Scotland ſhould be conquered by the arms of 
Edward, and with their affiſtance, the king ſhould inveſt 
them with all the iſles beyond the ſea of Scotland, to be 
equally divided among them. | 

That James, earl of Douglas, ſhould likewiſe be inveſted 


with all the lands formerly held by him in the kingdom of 


Scotland, from the north ſea to England. 

Laſtly, That Edward ſhould neither make peace nor truce 
with the king of Scotland, without including them, if they 
defired it. 

As this treaty is mentioned by no Engliſh hiſtorian, pro- 
bably it lay concealed among the records of England till it 
was inſerted in the Collection of the Public Acts: indeed it 
was of little moment, fince it was not executed. Edward 
had too many affairs upon his hands to think of the conqueft 
of Scotland; his fole view was to make uſe of the earls of 
Douglas and Roſs to raiſe diſturbances in that kingdom. 
But it is likely the earl of Douglas's meaſures were not very 
juſt, fince the hiſtory of Scotland ſpeaks of no inſurrection 
at that time. | 

The reſt of the year 1462 was quiet enough, the ſtorm 
which was gathering not being yet ready to break. 

Pope Pius II. believing Edward ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in 
the throne, wrote him a congratulatory letter upon his acceſ- 
ſion to the crown, in anſwer to one ſent him by the king to 
notify it. The pope expreffed himſelf ſo that it appeared he 
reſerved the liberty of retracting, if there was occation, ſince 
his approbation was founded only upon the proofs Edward 
3 had given him of his title, whereby he made it con- 

itional. 


x This year, in the harveſt-ſeaſon, king Edward took a progreſs through 
ſeveral parts of England; namely, to Canterbury, Sandwich, and ſo along 
the ſea-coaſt to Southampton, and from thence into the marches of Wales, 
and to Briſtol, Stow, p. 416. | 

The Weſtern Iſles, called by the inhabitants Inch Gall; by a writer of 
the laſt age, Hebrides; by the ancients, Beteorica, Inchades, Leucades, 
Hobudes; commonly thought to be forty-four in number, but are really 
more. Among them 1s Jona, which Bede calls Hy or Hu, given to the 
Scotch monks by the Picts, for preaching the Goſpel amongſt them. Here 
ſtands a monaſtery, famous for the burial of the kings of Scotland. The 
inhabitants of theſe iſlands ſpeak the Iriſh language, and retain the cuſtoms, 
cc. of the ancient Scots, as the Highlanders do. They are enjoyed, at pre- 
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The duke, of Exeter, who had married Edward's ſiſter 
having followed Henry into Scotland, the king gave the 
confiſcation of his eſtate to his ducheſs, who choſe rather to 
remain with the king, her brother, than follow the fortune of 
her huſband. | 

The lord Fauconbridge, a zealous friend to the houſe of 
York, who was created in parliament earl of Kent, wa; 
made high-admiral of England about the end of this 
year. 

All being quiet in the kingdom, and no appearance of an, 
attempt againſt Edward, the duke of Somerſet, and Ralph, 
Percy, the ear] of Northumberland's brother, came and 
threw themſelves upon the king's mercy, who generouf} 
granted them a pardon. C 

_ Hiſtorians athrm that in the courſe of this year the Engliſh 
fleet“ made an expedition into Bretagne and the Iſle of Ree 
mentioned neither by the French nor the Bretons. And, in. 
deed, it is hard to conceive what could induce Edward Wan- 
tonly to renew the war, at a juncture when he ſhould have 
thought himſelf very happy in being left unmoleſted. Nay 
It appears in the Collection of the Public Acts, that he was 
not without fear of an inſurrection of the Lancaſtrians; at 
leaſt, it ſeems that to this only can be aſcribed his care to 
gain the clergy to his intereſts, by granting them a favour 
none of his predeceſſors had ever willingly granted; namely 
that for the future all ecclefiaſtical perſons indicted for any 
crime, ſhould be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, without the 
interpoſition of the king's judges upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever. By this ſame patent, he ſcreened the clergy from the 
penalties of the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Præmunire, paſſed 
in the 16th year of Richard II. He pretended, he was in- 
duced to this conceſſion from his great zeal for religion, his 
dread of the excommunications decreed by the holy canons 
and his belief that all the calamities with which England 
had been for ſome time afflicted, were the juſt judgments of 
God tor the diſregard ſhewn to his miniſters. Bur, very 
probably, he was led, by quite another motive, to break ſo 
many ſtatutes which the parliaments had deemed neceflary to 
check the growth of the clergy's power, | 

About the end of this year, the truce of commerce he- 
tween England and the duke of Burgundy's dominions was 
prolonged for ſome time. 

[1463] Mean-while, Edward hearing that preparations 
were privately making in Scotland, and probably againſt 


him, called upon the carl of Roſs to perform his promiſe: 


and for that purpoſe appointed commiffioners who were or- 
dered to receive the oath. But the earl, who had his {pics 
in England, not ſceing that Edward was really preparing to 
ſupport him, did not think proper to begin, for tear of being 
deſerted. | « 
It was not without reaſon that Edward dreaded a ſtorm 
from the north. Preſently after, queen Margaret, having 


obtained of the king of France an aid of five hundred men, 


with a promiſe of a greater, embarked to make a deſcent in 
England. As ſhe hoped the inhabitants of the northern 
counties would take up arms in her favour, ſhe landed at the 
mouth of the Tine: but ſhe found there a body of Engliſh 


troops, who forced her to re-embark with precipitation. A 


few hours after, her ſhip being ſeparated from the reſt of the 
fleet by a ſtorm, it was with great difficulty that, having en- 
tered the Tweed, ſhe at laſt landed at Berwick. The reſt of 
the ſhips were driven towards Bamburgh, where the Frenc 


would have landed; but the baſtard Ogle®, who was in 


thoſe parts, having hindered their deſcent, they retired to 
the little ifland of Lindisfarn; for the weather would not 
ſuffer them to put to fea. Thither Ogle followed them, 
and, attacking them, flew part, and took four hundred pri- 
ſoners. Their leader © was the only perſon that found mcans 
to eſcape in a fiſhing-boat to Berwick. 

Edward, upon receiving the news, eafily perceived Mar- 
garet was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of the Scots, and would 


ſoon march into England. This fear cauſing him ſeriouſly to 


attend to his affairs, he diſpatched the lord Montague with 
what troops were ready, whilſt himſelf haſtened a great ar- 


mament he was making by ſea and land, to oppoſe his 


a 
enemy“. p 


ſent, by the M<Connells, who derive themſelves from this Donald, who 
took the title of king of the Iſles, and ravaged Scotland in a cruel manner. 

= That of the earl of Roſs to be two hundred pounds. Rymer's Fed. 
tom. XI. p. 485. 

In which were the lords Audley and Clinton, fir John Howard, fir 
Richard Walgrave, and others, to the number of ten thouſand. Hollingſ. 
head, p. 1313. Stow, p. 416. | 

d And John Manners, Hall, fol. 190. 

© Peter de Breſé. | | | 

* See an account of the lords and knights that accompanied him in this 
expedition, in Stow, p. 416, 417. | 


* 
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Montague having began his march, heard upon the road, 
that the queen was entered Northumberland at the head of an 
army which daily increaſed, by reaſon of the great licence 
the ſoldiers were allowed e. He advanced however as far as 
Durham, where he ſtaid ſome days expecting a reinforce- 
ment fent by the King. Theſe ſupplies being arrived, he 
continued his march, and meeting a detachment of the ene- 
mies f, commanded by the lords Hungerford and Roſs, at- 
tacked and put them to flight. Ralph Percy, who ſerved 
Henry, though he had taken the oath to Edward, was ſlain 
in the action. The duke of Somerſet making no more ſcru- 
ple than Percy of breaking his oath, was likewiſe going to 
join the queen, | 

Montague, encouraged with this ſucceſs, marched imme- 
diately to Hexham, where Henry lay intrencheds, and at- 
tacking him 1n his lines, without giving him time to recover 
bimſelf, gained a complete victory. The duke of Somerſet, 
the lords Roſs and Hungerford ®, were taken priſoners; but 
Henry, Margaret, and the prince their ſon, fled into Scotland, 
The priſoners were not long ſuffered to languiſh : ſome days 
after the duke of Somerſet was beheaded at Hexham, Roſs 
and Hungerford, elſewhere; and twenty officers of diſtinction 
at York. Many others, who had concealed themſelves in 
ſeveral places, being diſcovered, or given up to the conque- 
ror, were likewiſe ſacrificed to his vengeance. 


After this victory, Edward, who was advanced to Durham, 


ſent the earl of Warwick farther northwards, to recover ſome 

places taken by the queen ; after which, he returned to Lon- 
don. Theearl of Warwick having nothing to fear after his 
brother's victory, divided his army into three bodies, and be- 
ſieged at once Bamburgh, Dunſtanburgh, and Alnwick ?. 
The two firſt of theſe places were eaſily taken, and the com- 
manding officers puniſhed. Alnwick, where a Frenchman 
commanded with ſome troops of his nation, held out till the 
earl of Angus came to its relief with a body of Scotch troops k. 
But the earl could do no more than draw out the garriſon, 
probably by a treaty with the beſiegers, though Buchanan 
ſays otherwiſe. | | 

Edward being arrived at London, ordercd two patents un- 
der the great ſcal, to reward the lord Montague and fir Wil- 
liam Herbert, with the dignity he conferred on them. 'The 
firſt had done him great ſervice in his two late victories : the 
other had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an extraordinary 
zeal for the houſe of York. So, being pleaſed to give them 
both marks of his gratitude, he created the former earl of 
Northumberland, and the latter earl of Pembroke ; Henry 
Percy and Jaſper Tudor, who bore theſe titles, having for- 
feited them by adhering to king Henry. But Percy ſubmit- 
ting afterwards to the king, and obtaining his pardon, Mon- 
tague willingly reſigned him the title of earl of Northumber- 
land for that of marquis of Montague. As for the title of 
carl of Pembroke, care muſt be taken not to confound the 
two lords that bore it ; namely, Jaſper Tudor, half-brother 
of Henry VI. and William Herbert, who was in Edward's 
ſervice. y | 

Whilſt Edward was enjoving the tranquility procured by 
his late victory, he received advice that preparations were 
making in France, to ſupport the intereſts of Henry and Mar- 
garet. Whereupan he reſolved to ſend for the carl of War- 
wick, and leave the Marquis of Montague ia the North, with 
a patent of governor of the northern marches, and a power to 
levy what troops he thought neceſſary. He did not doubt, 
that his enemies had relolved to make their greateſt efforts 
from that quarter, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Scot- 
land. Theſe precautions joined to his late victory, probably 
cooled the ardour of the French and the Scots. Soon after the 
Scots demanded a ſafe- conduct for embaſſadors they intended 
to ſend to him. At the ſame time Lewis XI. negotiated a truce 
with him, by the duke of Burgundy's mediation. The truce 
was actually concluded at St. Omer, to the 1ſt of October 
1464, on condition, that neither of the two kings ſhould 
aſſiſt the enemies of the other. The duke of Burgundy 
agreed likewiſe to renew, for one year; the truce of commerce 
between England and the Low Countries. 

After Edward had thus ſecured himſelf againſt France, he 
concluded with Scotland a truce for a year, negotiated by 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's at London, in the name ot 


© She took Bamborough caſtle, and garriſoned it with Scots, making fir 
Ralph Gray governor. Hall, fol. 190. 

' At Hegeley-More, in June. . . 
47 On Lyvel's-Plain, near the water of Dowil in Hexhamſuire. 
> As alfo the lord Molyns, fir Thomas Wentworth, fir Thomas Huley, 
fir John Fyndern, &c. Ibid. Hollingſhead, p. 1314. 

Having with him the lords Montague, F auconbridge, Scrope, &c. 
Hall, fol, 191. Hollingſhead, p. 1315. | 

k Thirteen thouſand, Ibid, 


Hall, 


ſeldom meet with faithful friends: 
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the regents. Thus having nothing to fear from his neigh- 
bours, at leaſt for one year, he faw himſelf at leiſure to 
ſtrengthen himſelf in the throne, in caſe of another attack. 
Mean while, the unfortunate Henry, deſerted by the king 
of France, the king of Scotland, and the duke of Burgundy, 
who alone were able to aſſiſt him, ſaw himſelf entirely with« 
out reſource, He was till at Edinburgh, but not without un- 
caſineſs. Beſides, that the late truce between the Engliſh and 
Scots did not allow theſe to give him any aſſiſtance, very 
likely, in concluding the truce with Scotland. Edward had 
ſtipulated, that his enemy ſhould not be ſuffered to remain 
any longer in that kingdom. It even appears in the Collection 
of the Public Acts, that before the truce was ſigned, the two 
kings of England and Scotland agreed upon certain ſecret 
articles, which could only concern the unfortunate fugitive 
king. Be this as it will, Henry not knowing where to retire, 
prepoſterouſly imagined he might be concealed in England. 
Perhaps he flattered himſelf that the inhabitants of the nor- 
thern counties would riſe in his favour : but unhappy princes 


at leaſt, it may be pre- 
ſumed, that fearing to be delivered up by the Scots, and 


- having no conveniency to eſcape by ſea, he hoped to find a 


late retreat with ſome friends in England, till an opportu- 
nity offered of paſſing into France. Whatever his defign 
might be, he had no ſooner ſet foot in England but he was 
known, feized |, ignominiouſly conducted to London m, and 
confined in the Tower. Some affirm, he was taken the laſt 
year at the battle of Hexham, or at leaſt a few days after. 
But it appears in ſome Public Acts, that in October that year, 
he was not yet in Edward's power. It is therefore more pro- 
bable he was taken, as I ſaid, in endeavouring, after ſome 
ſtay in Scotland, to conceal himſelf in England. An adven— 
ture which befel Margaret, and is related by Monſtrelet, 
makes it thought, ſhe had likewiſe reſolved to hide herſelf in 
England, in expectation of an opportunity to embark, not 
daring to truſt the Scots any longer; and the better to accom- 
pliſh her defign, had parted from the king her huſband. 
Monſtrelet ſays, Margaret being in England with the prince 
her ſon, attended with La Verenne a French lord, fell into 
the hands of robbers who would have killed her, if a ſudden 
quarrel amongſt them had not afforded her an opportunity to 
eſcape into a wood with the prince. He adds, that after- 
wards ſhe found means to embark for Sluys in Flanders, where 
the duke of Burgundy gave her an honourable reception. If 
this adventure be true, it muſt have happened at the time I 
am now ſpeaking of. However that be, after her departure 


from Scotland, ſhe retired to Rene of Anjou her father, with 


the prince her ſon. Edmund the new duke of Somerſet, bro- 
ther of him beheaded at Hexham, with the duke of Exeter, 
fled for refuge into the Low-Countries, where however they 
durſt not make themſelves known, for fear of being delivered 
to Edward. They endured in Flanders all that a wretched. 
exile, attended with extreme want, was capable of bringing; 
upon perſons of their character. Philip de Commines ſays, 
he ſaw the duke of Exeter, before he was known, following 
barefoot the duke vf Burgundy's equipage, and ſerving pro- 
bably as footman for his livelihood. But theſe two lords be- 
ing at length known, the duke gave them a mean penſion for 
their ſubſiſtence, not daring doubtleſs to carry his generofity 
any farther, for fear of offending Edward. Theſe are ſtrange 
turns for a king who had fat thirty-eight years on a throne, 
for a queen who had for many years governed England with. 
an abſolute ſway, for a prince deſtined by his birth to wear a 
crown, for lords related or allied to the royal family, who 
had always enjoyed the higheſt othces. Such inſtances of the 
viciſſitude of worldly grandeur often make but little impreſ- 
fion at the time they are ſeen, becauſe thoſe who are concerned, 
are generally induced to aſcribe their misfortunes to the ma- 
lice of their enemies. But they who read them impartially 
in hiſtory, can they help obſerving, and acknowledging the 
direction of Providence h? | | 
[1464] Edward having king Henry in his power, and queen 
Margaret being retired to the duke her father, there was no 
perſon capable of raifing commotions in the kingdom. Then 
it was, that after offering in vain a pardon to all the Lancaſ- 
trians, that would make their ſubmiſſion and {wear allegiance 
by ſuch a time, he confiſcated their eſtates, and liberally be- 


| By fir James Haryngton, at Woddington-hall in Lancaſhire, whilſt he 
was at dinner. Rymer's Feed. tom. II. p. 548. 

m With his legs tied to the ſtirrups. Stow, p. 419. 

a This year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, on April 29, and was pro- 
rogued to November 4, and thence to February 20, at York, This parlia- 
ment granted the king an aid of thirty ſeven thoutand pounds, to be levied 
in the counties, cities, and towns. Cotton's Abridg. p. 675,—In this par- 
liament the importation of woollen-cloth, laces, ribbands, all forts of iron- 
wares, and molt other things manufactured in England, was ſtrictly for- 
bidden. See Statut. 3 Edward IV. c. 4. Stow, p. 417. 
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ſtowed them upon thoſe that had ſerved him. Then, willing 
to gain the affection of his ſubjects, after giving them con- 
vincing proofs of his ſeverity, he made himſelf extremely 
popular, even to ſuch a degree, that the Italian author be- 
fore- mentioned, taxes him with running into exceſs. on that 
account. : 
During this calm, which ſeems to be laſting, the king's 
chief counſellors preſſed him to think of marrying, in order 
to leave the crown to his poſterity. He took their advice, and 
three matches were propoſed. The firſt was Margaret, ſiſter 
of the king of Scotland. But befides that this princeſs was 
already afhanced to Henry's ſon, ſhe was ſo young, the mar- 
riage could not have been conſummated for many years. The 
ſecond was Iſabella of Caſtile, afterwards married to Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon. The Engliſh writers ſay, ſhe was rejected 
by reaſon of her being too young: and yet, it is certain ſhe 
was then thirteen years old®. Bona of Savoy, ſiſter of the 
queen of France, was the third. Edward reſolved upon 
Bona, and ſhortly after, ſent the carl of Warwick to demand 
her in marriage. She was then at the court of France with 
the queen her ſiſter, It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs of 
France by reaſon of their connection with thoſe of England; 
otherwiſe, the reader would underſtand but imperfectly what 
paſſed in England in the reign of Edward IV. Th 
Lewis XI. a prince of a turbulent and reſtleſs ſpirit, was 
no ſooner on the throne of France, but he formed the deſign 
of rendering himſelf abſolute. This is what ſome flatterers 
have called renCering himſelf free, but what a famous hifto- 
rian ſays ought rather to be termed, running mad. To exe- 


cute this grand deſign, the overgrown power of the peers was 


firſt to be humbled, among whom the dukes of Burgundy and 


Bretagne were the moſt conſiderable. They not only upheld 


one another, but were morcover a ſupport to the reſt. The 
firſt held Burgundy and Flanders, the only two ancient lay- 
peerdoms which ſtill remained to be united to the crown. 
This prince, who was moreover ſovereign of almoſt all the 
Low countries, was fo powerful, that to attack him firſt 
would have been very imprudent: fo it was with the duke of 
Bretagne that Lewis reſolved to begin with the execution of 
his projects. An old quarrel about homage afforded him a 
pretence. Ever fince Peter, firnamed Mauclere, had done 
homage to St. Lewis, the nature of that homage had been a 
continual ſubject of diſputes between the king of France and 
the dukes of Bretagne. The kings pretended 1t was liege or 
full, and the dukes affirmed, it was not. This was a very 
important queſt.on, becauſe of the great difference between 
bare homage, and homage-liege. The firſt was paid by thoſe, 
who without being naturally dependent on a prince, did him 
homage however tor other reaſons, as for his protection, for 
his aſſiſtance when wanted, or even for a penſion. The col- 
lection of the Public Acts contain ſundry homages of this 
kind, paid to the kings of England by ſovereign princes of 
Germany and the Low-Countrics, and by earls of Savoy. But 
homagec-liege was paid by thoſe that held lands diſmembered 
from the dominions of the prince to whom it was paid; ſuch 


were the dukedoms and pcerdoms of France. As theſe two. 


ſorts of homage were of a different nature, they were likewiſe 
performed in a different manner. The perſon that did ho- 
innge- liege was uncovered, on his knees, ungirded, without 
ſyord or ſpurs; he held his hands joined within thoſe of the 
ſovereign, and ſwore fealty to him. But fimple-homage was 
paid Randing, with the ſword and ſpurs on, and without oath. 
Thus hege-homage was for lands diſmembered from a ſtate, 
nnd denoted their being liable to confiſcation and re-union. 
But ſimple homage was perſonal, upon certain conditions ad- 
vantageous to the vailal : ſo that the default of homage de- 
prived him only of the benefit of theſe conditions. And 
therefore, the obliging the duke of Bretagne to do liege-ho- 
mage would have put him under a neceſſity to own his duke- 
dom liable to confilcation, and to be re- annexed to the crown 
ot France. To avoid this inconvenience, the dukes of Bre- 
tagne had found the expedient of doing their homage, like 
their predeceſſors, in general terms, Whether the right of 
the kings of France, with regard to the nature of the homage, 
could not be well proved, or the circumſtances of affairs 
obliged them to manage the dukes of Bretagne, it is certain 
racy long received their homage in that manner. It is true, 
after hoinage done, the chancellor or high-chamberlain ſaid 
aloud, the homage was liege, to which the duke anſwered 
it was not; and thus the pretenſions of each remain entire. 
Charles V. plainly ſhewed he ſuppoſed the homage to be 


» Hall proves, ſhe was then but between fix and ſeven years old, fol. 193, 
But Biondi athrms, ſhe was thirteen. p. 11, 

Charles VII. his father died July 22, 1461, | 

From May 20, till October 1. Rymer's Fœd. tom XI. p. 523. 


liege, fince he cauſed the dukedom of Bretagne to be con. 
ſiſcated and annexed to his crown by a decree of the court ot 
peers. A peace being concluded between France and Bre 
tagne in the beginning of the reign of Charles VI. the duke 
of Bretagne was reſtorcd to his dukedom, and, as nothing 


was ſettled concerning the nature of the homage, the preten. 


ſion of both parties ſtill ſubſiſted. Arthur III. who had been 
conſtable of France, when he became duke of Bretagne, ſo- 
lemnly declared in doing his homage to Charles VII. that he 
meant not to do liege-homage, and was allowed to pay it in 
general terms, like his predeceſlors. Francis II. his tuccefi; 
made the ſame declaration, and Charles VII. received his 
homage, though without approving his proteſtation. 

The affairs between France and Bretagne were in this ſitua. 


tion when Lewis XI. came to the crown. Probably, this 
prince would have been no harder to pleaſe than Charles his 


father, in reſpect of the duke of Bretagne's homage, had he 
not, as I ſaid, reſolved to begin with him his grand project 


of humbling all thoſe that could hinder his arriving at arhj- 


trary power. He had taken this reſolution the moment he 
was ſeated in the throne, and perhaps, before the death of the 
King his father , but it was not till 1464, that he began to 
execute it. To that end, having firſt ordered ſome troops 
into Anjou, he ſent the chancellor de Morvillicrs to the duke 
of Bretagne, to forbid him in his name to aſſume any right 
ot ſovercignty in his dukedom: Francis II. finding himſelf 
unprepared for his defence, had recourſe to artifice, and de. 
manded three months delay to conſult his ſtates. That term 
being granted him, he made uſe of it to cabal in France 
among the great men, and to form againſt Lewis a powerful 
league, called the great League of the Public Good, which 
will be preſently mentioned. | 

At the very time Lewis thought of attacking the duke of 
Bretagne, Edward ſent the carl of Warwick to demand Bona 
of Savoy his ſiſter-in-law in marriage. The propoſal could 
not but be very agreeable to him, fince he deſired nothing 


more ardently than to make an alliance with the king of Eng- 


land, in order to prevent his interpoſing in his future quarrels 


with the great men of his kingdom. But before the conclu- 


ſion of the marriage, he was willing to be ſure of rcaping 
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that benefit by it. To that end, he cauſed the affair ot the 
marriage to be a little prolonged, whilft he negotiated at Lon- 
don, and with the earl of Warwick at Paris, a treaty of per- 
ſonal amity between him and Edward. This appears in the 


Collection of the Public Acts, where are ſeveral papers con- 
cerning that negotiation. We {ce there a full power given by 


Edward to the carl of Warwick, to treat of a final peace, an 
alliance or truce with Lewis XI. and another to conclude a 
treaty of amity and friendſhip between the two kings. Lewis's 
defigns were ſtill more extenſive. In order to deprive the 
duke of Bretagne of all protection, he would have drawn the 
duke of Burgundy into his intended alliance with England, 
and for that purpoſe agreed with Edward and Philip upon a 
congreſs of embaſſadors at Heiden, which was atterwards re- 
moved to St. Omer. He managed his affairs at London by 


the Lord Lunoy governor of Amiens, ſent thither towards the 


end of the Jaſt year. But all theſe negotiations ended only in 
the concluſion of a ica-truce, to laſt as long as that before 
made for the land 9, | 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation at London and Paris, 
Edward concluded with Scotland a fifteen years truce. John 
Kennedy ”, a lord of great abilities, and very zcalous for his 
king and country, thought he could not, during his regency, 
do a greater ſervice to both, than to preſcrve a good under- 
ſtanding with the Engliſh : otherwiſe it was almoſt impoſſible 
to maintain tranquility in Scotland; becauſe, during the 
war, the mal-contents always relied upon the protection of 
England, 1 | 

This affair being ended, Edward offered to all that had 
taken up arms againſt him an abſolute pardon, excepting only 
Ralph Grey and Humphrey Nevill. Gray having been taken 
in Bamborough, where he commanded for Henry, had bcen 
degraded*. Probably, he had done ſomething ſince, which 
cauſed him to be excluded from the pardon granted to the 
reſt. Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation, com- 
manding all his ſubjects from ſixteen to fixty years of age to 
take up arms. But the hiſtorians mention not this armament, 
nor the occaſion. 

In Auguſt this ycar, Edward received embaſſadors from the 
duke of Bretagne, who came to negotiate a truce. As the 
duke then found himſelf prefled by the king of France, and 


r Rapin calls him Kennet, He was anceſtor of the earls of Caſſiles, but 
was not the ſole regent at that time. 12 5 5 

This was done by cutting off his ſpurs, reverſing and rending his coat 
of arms, and breaking his ſword over his head. Hall, fol. 191. Stow 2 
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was labouring to form the League of the Public Good, he 
was glad to ſecure himſelf againſt England. He obtained 
from Edward a truce for one year, beginning the 1ſt of 
October. ra 

About the ſame time the ſee of York becoming vacant, 
George Nevill, brother of the earl of Warwick, was pro- 

moted to it by the king's recommendation t. 

f 1465 ] Meanwhile, the earl of Warwick, who was Kill at the 
court of France, having preſſed Lewis upon the principal oc- 
caſion of his embaſly, Edward's marriage with Bona of Savoy 
was at length concluded and agreed. Preſently after, Lewis 
appointed the earl of Dammartin for his embaſſador to Ed- 
ward, to ſettle with him what {till remained to be done in 
the affair; but all theſe projects were demoliſhed by love. 
What I am going to relate is not a romance, but a true ſtory, 
which ſhews how tar that paſſion is ſometimes concerned in 
the moſt important revolutions ; for this affair was attended 
with great conſequences. | 

While the carl of Warwick was haftening in France, with 
all his power, the concluſion of the negotiation, Edward, by 
mere accident, rendered it uſeleſs in England. The prince 
being in Northamptonſhire near the manor of Grafton u, had 
a mind to viſit Jaquelina of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bedford, 
who had married fir Richard Woodville. By him ſhe had, 
among other children, a daughter called Elizabeth, who had 
been wite to fir John Grey of Groby, and upon his death 
was retired to her father. She had the affliction to ſee her 
huſband's eſtate confiſcated, on account of his attachment to 
the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter, in whoſe ſervice he had 
loſt his life. The king's viſit appearing to the young lady to 
be a favourable opportunity, ſhe came and threw herſelf at his 
feet, imploring the reſtitution of her deceaſed hufband's lands, 
and his pity upon their children, Edward, who was young 
and very amorous, no ſooner ſaw the charming widow at his 
feet, but he tell deſperately in love with her. He immedi- 
| ately gave her hopes, as he raiſed her from the ground, that 

he would grant her requeſt, and even intimated it was not 
in his power to refuſe her any thing. Afterwards, in his 
private converſations with her, he would fain have perſuaded 
her to purchaſe the favour at a very high rate. All the hiſ- 
torians agree, he was the handſomeſt man in England, and 
the moſt proper to make conqueſts on the fair ſex. As he 
knew this, he did not queſtion to gain the lady's heart, with 
the ſame caſe he had done many others. 
him, that though ſhe thought herſelf unworthy to be a queen, 
ſhe was above being a concubine. This declaration, which 
ſhewed ſo great a virtue in Elizabeth, made ſuch impreſſion 
on the king, that deſpairing to attain his ends any other way, 
he offered her marriage. A heart like Edward's, with a 
crown, could hardly be refuſed. The young lady agreeably 
ſurpriſed at ſo advantageous an offer, accepted it immediately 
in ſo reſpectful and grateful a manner, as completed the 
conqueſt of the monarch's heart. However as he was un- 


willing to diſoblige the ducheſs of Vork his mother, he could 


not think of proceeding any farther without acquainting her 


with his intention. The ducheſs ſurpriſed at the haſty reſo- 
Jution, uſed all her endeavours to diſſuade him from it. She 
repreſented to him the injury he would do the earl of War- 
wick, to whom he was ſo much obliged, and who, it was to 
be feared, would highly reſent it: that by the affront he was 
going to put upon the king of France, he would make him 
his mortal enemy, and rendcr a peace impracticable : that 
the nobles of England would behold with envy, the Wood- 
ville family raiſed ſo high above them, and their diſcontent 
might be attended with fatal conſequences. In a word, he 
was going to marry a woman with nothing, his ſubject, who 
had children by another huſband. Edward briefly replied, 
it was uncertain whether the earl of Warwick would conſider 
his change as an affront ; but, as for him, he was ſure of his 
affection : that the king of France was like to have affairs 
upon his hands, that would probably divert him from think- 
inz of revenge : that a king's marrying a ſubject, inſtead of 
offending the great men, would rather be agreeable to them, 
fince for the future all the noble families might aſpire to the 
ſame honour. Laſtly, that a dower ought to be of no conſi- 
deration in a king's marriage ; and whatever elſe he could 


The parliament that had been held April 29, laſt year, after ſeveral pro- 
rogations, met again this year at Weſtminſter on January 21, and granted 
the king for lite, tunnage and poundage ; and of every Engliſh merchant 
tor every ſack of wool, thirty-three ſhillings and four pence ; for every two 
hundred and forty wool-fells, the ſame; and for every laſt of hides, three 
pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence. Ot "egy merchant ſtranger, as well 
denizen as otherwiſe, for every ſack of wool, three pounds lix ſhillings and 
cight pence; for every laſt of hides, three pounds thirteen ſhillings Le 
pence; for every two hundred and forty wooll-fells, three pounds ſix ſhi ings 
aid eight pence, Cotton's Abridg. p. 675, 676, In this parliament, the 
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expect, would be ſupplied by his love, and her virtue, hom 
he choſe for his wife. The ducheſs, perceiving the king was 
not perſuaded by her arguments, added another, and, as ſhe 
thought, a much ſtronger reaſon. She remonſtrated to him, 
that he was contracted to the lady Elizabeth Lucy, and 
could not in conſcience take another wife. Edward poſitively 
denied he was engaged to that lady: nevertheleſs, for his 
mother's ſatisfaction, or for fear the pretended contract might 
one day furniſh a pretence to diſpute the validity of his mar- 
riage, he conſented that Elizabeth Lucy ſhould be examined 
by ſome biſhops. Upon her examination, ſhe confeſſed, the 
king had not made her a poſitive promiſe: but ſhe ſaid how- 
ever, ſhe ſhould never have yielded to his deſires, had ſhe not 
been perſuaded of his intention to marry her. This anſwer 
ſhewing, there was no abſolute promiſe on the king's part, 
the biſhops were of opinion the king might with a ſafe con- 
ſcience marry another, Accordingly Edward eſpouſed Eliza- 
beth Woodville in the preſence of a few perſons, fo that his 
marriage was divulged only by the orders given to prepare 
for the new queen's coronation *. 

The nobles and people were extremely ſurprized to ſee the 
king married to one of his ſubjects, when he was negotiating; 
a marriage at the court of France with the princeſs of Savoy; 
nay, when that marriage was already concluded. Sir Rich- 
ard Woodville, the queen's father, was immediately raiſed to 
the dignity of car! Rivers, and his ſon Anthony Woodville, 
married to the only daughter of the lord Scales, the greateſt 
heireſs in the kingdom ?. This created great envy in the no- 
bles, particularly in the duke of Clarence, who could not 
forbear being angry, that the king, his brother, ſhould not 
think of procuring him ſo rich a match. Bur this was no- 
thing in compariſon of the carl of Warwick's indignation for 
being thus mocked. He thought the king ſhould have had 
more reſpect for him than to uſe him ſo diſhonourably. He 
expreſſed his reſentment to the king of France, who did not 
fail to inflame it to the utmoſt of his power. Lewis himſelf 
could not but look upon Edward's proceedings as a deadly 
affront ; but his affairs not permitting him to demand imme- 
diate ſatisfaction, he concealed his reſentment till he had a 
favourable opportunity to ſhew it. As for the earl of War- 
wick, he left the court of France and returned into England, 
with a heart full of hatred and revenge againſt Edward, 
whoſe ingratitude he abhorred. He took care, however, to 
conceal his ſentiments, becauſe it was not yet time to diſco- 
ver them; but his very diſhmulation ſhewed the king he was 
extremely diſguſted: wherefore Edward hunſelf began to 
conſider him as a ſecret enemy, though he ſtill gave him 
ſome ſlight marks of his confidence. Thus, amidit the diſ- 
guiſes of the king and the earl, a mutual hatred was nou- 
riſhed, which induced the king to give him ſeveral mortifi- 
cations, as well to gratify his paſſion as to leſſen the earl's 
credit with the people. As he could not believe that he who 
had by his intereſt raiſed him to the throne, might likewiſe 
have it in his power to pull him down, he was not careful to 
ſhew him any regard. Warwick plainly perecived the King's 
aim, but wiſely diflembled, for fear an unſeaſonable reſent- 
ment might oblige Edward to diſable him from being reveng- 
ed. All the hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that preſently after 
his return from France, he retired into the country on pre- 
tence of his health. But we find in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, that during the years 1465 and 1466, he was at court, 


and even employed in negotiations of importance with em- 


bafladors of foreign princes. So, it was two years after his 
return that he withdrew, when he could no longer bear to be 


entirely removed from affairs, whilft the new earl Rivers had 


all the king's confidence. 

The reſt of the year 1465 was ſpent in ſundry negotiations 
with the king of France, the duke of Burgundy, the earl of 
Charolois, and the duke of Bretagne. As theſe ſeveral nego- 
tiations concerned the affairs of France, and as upon theſe 
depends, in great meaſure, the knowledge of the hiſtory of 
England, it will be neceflary briefly to relate their ſituation 
at that time. | 

Lewis XI. was one of the ſubtleſt and leaft ſcrupulous 
princes then in Europe. His deſign was, as I oblerved, to 
ruin the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, the former by 


importation of foreign woollen-cloths was prohibited, under pain of forfeiture, 
and ſeveral other regulations were made about the length and breadth of 
Engliſh cloths, too long to be inſerted. See Statut. 2 Edw. IV, 

u He came there accidentally, as he was hunting in the foreſt of Wych - 
wood. Hall, fol. 194. 

w At Grafton. Hall, fol. 195. 

x She was crowned May 26. Stow, p. 419. 

And alſo fir Thomas Grey, ſon of fir John Grey, the queen's firſt huſ- 
band, was created marquiſs of Dorfet, and married to Ciceley, heireſs of 
the lord Bondville. Hall, fol. 195. 
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artiſice, and the latter by force. With regard to the duke 
of Bretagne, he had began to execute his project, by aſſem- 
bling an army in Anjou, ready to fall upon Bretagne, and 
which only waited till the delay granted the duke was ex- 
pired. As ſor the duke of Burgundy, Lewis had not 
thought proper to proceed ſo haughtily with him. He was 
too powerful a prince to hope to ſucceed by attacking him 
openly; but he made uſe of a ſecret expedient, which 
partly procured him what would have been with great difh- 
culty obtained by way of arms. He bribed the lords of 
Croy and Chimay, brothers, prime-miniſters and confidents 
of the duke, who perſuaded their maſter to deliver to the 


crown of France the towns on the Somme 2, for four hun- 


dred thouſand crowns, purſuant to the treaty of Arras. 
Charles earl of Charolois, only ſon to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, conſidered that reſtitution as a mortal wound to him 
and his houſe, He believed the duke his father ſhould, at 
any rate, have kept thoſe places which rendered him more 
formidable to France than all the reſt of his dominions. He 
was ſo angry with the miniſters that he openly threatened to 
puniſh them one day for their pernicious advice to his fa- 
ther. This affair created, between the father and ſon, a 
quarrel, which the favourites took care to foment; fo that 
the earl at laſt, in great diſcontent, retired into Holland. 
He pretended it was not ſafe for him to be any longer at 
court; that the favourites had counſelled his father to ap- 

rehend him, and even bribed people to poiſon him. | 

While the earl of Charolois was in 
ſent thither privately the baſtard of Rubempre, in a veſſel 
fitted out at Dieppe, with ſome choſen ſoldiers, who, without 
knowing where they were going, had orders to obey Ru- 
bempre's commands. The baſtard, landing with four of 
theſe ſoldiers, was known and diſcovered to the earl of Cha- 
rolois, who immediately cauſed him to be ſeized. Some 
ſay, there was found upon him an order, under the king's 
own hand, to apprehend the earl, and bring him away dead 
or alive. In the mean time, Lewis was upon the Somme, 


with a conſiderable army drawn together upon ſome pretence. 


He had appointed the duke of Burgundy to meet him, on 
purpoſe, as it was afterwards reported, to ſeize his perſon as 
toon as he knew the ſucceſs of Rubempre's plot. But the 
carl of Charolois ſending ſpeedy notice to his father of what 
he had diſcovered, the duke immediately rode away to Heſ- 
din, where he was now come. Thus, if it be true, that 
Lewis intended to ſeize at once the father and fon, his pro- 


ject miſcarried. This attempt, whether it was only ſuſpected, 


or there was ſome proof of it, greatly increafed the earl 
of Charolois's hatred to Lewis. 
that the king of France deſigned to aſſaſſinate or carry him 
away by force, and the report immediately flew all over 
Flanders. | | | 

Lewis eaſily perceived his honour could not but be con- 
*crned in the affair, eſpecially if the baſtard of Rubempre, 
whoſe trial was preparing in Holland, ſhould be convicted 
of the fact laid to his charge. So, to prevent that trial, he 
ſent the chancellor de Morvilliers, with ſome other embaſſa- 
dors, to the duke of Burgundy, to require him to deliver 
the priſoners into his hands. The earl of Charolois being 
preſent at the audience, the chancellor ſpoke very haughtily 
to the duke, and even dropped ſome offenſive expreſſions 
againſt the earl his ſon, The earl would have frequently re- 
plied ; but the chancellor ſtill interrupted him, with ſaying, 
he was ſent to his father and not to him. The duke of 
Burgundy's anſwer was, that being ſovereign in Holland, 
without any dependance on France, he would cauſe the 


priſoner to be tried, and either puniſhed or acquitted, ac- 


cording as he was found guilty or innocent. When the 
embaſladors of France took their leave of the duke, the 
earl of Charolois taking one of them. aſide, ſaid to him, 
„The king your maſter has been very ſevere upon me 
by his chancellor, but he ſhall repent it before a year is 
at an end.” And, indeed, he was as good as his word. 

This paſſed in the year 1464, while the duke of Bretagne, 
to defend himſelf againſt Lewis, was labouring to form the 
League of the Public Good above-mentioned. The earl of 
Charolois was one of the firſt to come into it, and had ob- 
rained his father's permiſſion to raiſe troops and join the 
duke of Bretagne, with almoſt all the great men of France, 
who were to be near Paris in June 1465. When the duke 
of Bretagne ſaw himſelf ſecure of a powerful aſſiſtance, he 
ſent embaſſadors to the king, under colour of defiring a longer 
delay, but 1n reality to corrupt the duke of Berry his bro- 


z Amiens, Abbeville, Saint Quentin, Peronne, Dourlens, &c. Com- 
mines, I. i. c. i, 12. Monſtrelet, fol. 98. 
2 Charles duke of Berry. Commin. I. 1. c. 5. 
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Charolois retired into the Low Countries, and the duke of 


He every where proclaimed 


ther. They ſucceeded ſo well, that they brought the duke 
with them into Bretagne. As ſoon as he was out of the 
king's power, the confederates declared him head of the 
league, and every one went and prepared to be at the rendez- 
vous: The duke of Bourbon was the firſt that ventured to 
take up arms, with a deſign to draw the king into his coun- 
try at a diſtance from Paris. Lewis, who had yet no in- 
telligence of the league, marched immediately towards Bour- 
bonnois. But quickly after he received advice, that the cart 
of Charolois, at the head of a powerful army was approach. 
ing Paris, and the duke of Bretagne with the reſt of the con. 
tederates was preparing to join him. Upon the news, he 
ſpeedily left Bourbonnois to fave his metropolis. In the mean 
time, the earl of Charolois attempted to become maſter of it: 
but as he ſaw no appearance of ſucceſs, went and encamped | 
at Montthery, expecting the dukes of Berry and Bretagne, 
Mean while the king, who was advancing with great marches 
being come near Montlhery, the two armies met and joined 
battle. The ſucceſs was ſo doubtful, that both ſides claimed 
the advantage. But as the king decamped in the night, to 
throw himſelf into Paris, he gave occafion to his enemies to 
ſay, he owned his defeat. Some days after, the dukes ot 
Berry and Bretagne joined the Burgundians. But the king 
had now ſo well provided for the defence of his capital, thar 
it was impoſſible for the confederates to take it. At length 
the war ended in a treaty ſigned at Conflans the Zoth of 
October. Lewis reftored to the duke of Burgundy the towns 
upon the Somme, for which he had paid four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, and gave Normandy in appenage to the duke 
his brother a. After the ſigning of the treaty, the earl of 


Berry accompanied with the duke of Bretagne, went and 
took poſſeſſion of Normandy. But a few days after, the 
duke of Bretagne quarrelling with the duke of Berry, re- 
turned into his own dominions. Then Lewis taking advan- 
tage of this diſſention, marched without loſs of time into 
Normandy, expelled his brother, and forced him once more 
to take refuge in Bretagne, where, notwithſtanding their 
former quarrel, he was civilly received by the duke. Theſt 
are all the moſt material tranſactions in France, in the year 
1465. 

Whilſt the French princes were employed in preparations 
for the war of the Public Good, they had not neglected the 
king of England. We find in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that from March to their taking the field, the duke of 
Bretagne and the carl of Charolois had their embaſſadors at 
London, and the earl offered to make with Edward a treaty 
of alliance and friendſhip. Lewis XI. himſelf, though very 
angry with him, did not fail to court him. But Edward wil— 
ling, no doubt, to be better informed of his affairs, avoided, 
on divers pretences, to come to any agreement. 

He proceeded otherwiſe with regard to the king of Scot- 
land, with whom, after a long negotiation, he concluded at 
Newcaſtle a treaty, whereby the late truce was prolonged for 
forty years Þ till 1519. | | 

In the ng of the year 1466, the queen was delivered 
of a princeſs, called Elizabeth c. who afterwards became the 
happy inſtrument to bring peace to England, after a long 
civil war. | 1 05 

Edward having greatly affronted Lewis XI. conſidered him 
as a ſecret enemy, who would not miſs an opportunity to be 
revenged. He behaved however with great caution during 
the war of the Public Good, for fear of affording him a freſh 
cauſe to ſupport the houſe of Lancaſter, in caſe he ſubdued 
the confederate princes. The ſame reaſon induced him to 
hearken to the propoſals of the dukes of Berry and Bretagne ; 
but he had taken care to conclude nothing, either with them 
or the king of France. Afterwards Lewis's diſadvantage at 
the treaty of Conflans might have cauſed Edward to pay 
him leſs regard, had not the revolution immediately after in 
Normandy made him act with deliberation. Mean time he 
was equally preſſed on both fides. The king of France feign- 
ing to forget the affront he had received, urged him to enter 
into treaty with him for a final peace between the two crowns, 
or at leaſt for a long truce. On the other hand, the duke of 
Burgundy, the ear! of Charolois, and the duke of Bretagne, 
repreſented to him, that if he ſuffered the French princes to 
be oppreſſed, the king of France would become ſo powerful, 
as could not but prove fatal to England, The courſe he 
took upon this occaſion was to manage them all, and keep 
both fides in hopes. Indeed, it was by no meais his intereſt 
to concern himſelf in their quarrels, and create new enemies, 


o From Octob. 31, 1479, when the fifteen years truce, concluded before, 

was to end, to Octob. 13, 1519. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 558, 
* She was born Feb. 11. Stow, p. 419. 
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when the Lancaſtrian party, though humbled, were ſtill very 
numerous in England. This was the real motive of his con - 
duct, and of all his negotiations, as well with the king of 
France, as with the other princes, who preſſed him to de- 
clare himſelf. Mean-while, to keep affairs upon the ſame 
foor, he concluded a ſhort truce with France; arid the like 
with the duke of Bretagne. In managing the king of France 
| ke had a farther aim; to haſten the concluſion of a marriage 

propoſed to him between Margaret his ſiſter, and the earl 
of Charolois. He was ſenſible, the leſs inclined-he appeared 
to break with Lewis XI. the more eager would the duke 
of Burgundy and his fon be for the marriage. And indeed, 
his policy had all the ſucceſs he expected. Theſe two 
princes perceiving how difficult it was to engage him in their 
party, imagined there was no ſhorter way to attain their ends 
than to effect the marriage propoſed. As ſoon as Edward 
faw them in that diſpoſition, he delayed not to enter into en- 
gagements with them. He loved not the king of France, as 
knowing he was not beloved by him. Befides, he confidered 
there was no reliance upon that prince's word, that his pro- 
ceedings were infincere, and at one time or other he would 
ſhew his reſentment. Moreover, it was not for the intereſt 
of England to ſuffer the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne to 
be ruined, which, as 1t evidently appeared, was Lewis's grand 
defign. Wherefore, October the 23d, be ſigned a treaty of 
perſonal alliance, amity, and friendſhip with the earl of 
. Charolois. A few days after, he ſent aſaie-conduct to Lewis 
of Bruges, lord of Gruthuyſe, appointed by the duke of Bur- 
gundy to treat with him of a perpetual peace, and to ſettle the 
articles of the marriage of the earl of Charolois with the 
princeſs Margaret. 

All this ſeemed to tend to a league between Edward and 
the duke of Burgundy for the duke of Bretagne's defence, 
who was vigorouſly preſſed. Since the duke of Berry had 
been expelled out of Normandy, the duke of Bretagne had 
undertaken to ſupport him, and cauſe the treaty of Conflans 
to be executed. This was projected by him and the earl of 
Charolois, who promiſed to make a powerful diverſion in Pi- 
cardy. But, unhappily for the duke of Bretagne, the duke 
of Burgundy was engaged in a war with the Liegeois, which 
hindered the earl of Charolois from performing his promiſe. 
Mean-while, Lewis XI. improving the juncture, preſſed the 
duke of Bretagne extremely, who being unable to withſtand 
him alone, gave him hopes he would comply with his wall. 
But this was only to gain time, till the duke of Burgundy 
was ready. At length, the war with Liege being ſuſpended 
by a truce, the earl of Charolois prepared to march into P1- 
cardy. But, when leaſt expected, Lewis, by his ſecret 
practices, cauſed the Liegeois to take up arms again. Thus 
the duke of Bretagne was {till greatly diſtreſſed. He defended 
himſelf, however, as well as he could, in expectation of be- 
ing quickly aſſiſted. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in France, Edward concluded a 
treaty of perpetual alliance with the King of Caſtile. He 
had done the tame with the king of Denmark the beginning 
of the year. Though theſe alliances were inconfiderable, 
with reſpect to his principal affairs, they gained him reputa- 
tion, and rendered him more formidable to his encmies. 

[ 1467 ] The firſt part of this year was wholly ſpent in ne— 
gotiations with France and the duke of Burgundy. The duke 
only waited the end of the war with Liege, to give all his 
forces to his fon, and prevent, by a powerful diverſion, the 
duke of Bretagne's ruin, who having already loſt his towns in 


- 


Lower Normandy, faw himſelf upon the point of being at- 
tacked in his own country. On the other fide, Lewis, who 
Tpared no coſt to have good ſpies, was intormed of what 
patſed between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, and 
eaſily perceived their union tended to the duke of Bretagne's 
defence. As he ſtill intended to ruin that prince, he omitted 
nothing to divert Edward from the engagements he was en- 
tering into with his enemies. For that purpoſe, in February 
1467, he ſent the baſtard of Bourbon to England, and in 
June the archbiſhop of Narbonne. Edward pretending to 
be entirely diſengaged, appointed commiſſioners® to treat 
with theſe embaſſadors. But as it is eaſy to gain time in 
theſe negotiations, nothing was .concluded.  Mean-while, 
Lewis was afraid to diſtreſs the duke of Bretagne, for fear of 
obliging Edward to declare for him. ; 
Such was the ſtate of aftairs between theſe two princes, 
when the duke of Burgundy died the 15th of June, in the 
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724 year of his age. Charles, earl of Charolois, his only 
ſon, whom, for the future, I ſhall call duke of Burgundy, 
ſucceeded him in all his dominions. He would immediately 
have poſted to the duke of Bretagne's aſſiſtance, had he not 
been detained by the war with Liege. Mean-while, Lewis, 


fearing his prey would eſcape out of his hands, ſent and of- 


tered the new duke of Burgundy to deſert the Liegeois whom 
he had hitherto aſſiſted, provided he would, in return, aban— 
don the duke of Bretagne. If Charles had cloſed with that 
propoſal, the duke of Bretagne would have been irrecove- 
rably loſt, ſince there was now a French army of thirty thou- 
land men in the heart of his country. But he bravely re- 
jected it, declaring, let what would be the conſequence, he 
would affiſt the duke of Bretagne to the utmoſt of his 

power, He only waited the end of the war with Liege, to 

throw himſelf into Picardy, and did not queſtion that Ed- 

ward would declare againſt France when he faw himſelf ſe— 

cure of being ſo ſtrongly ſupported, The very day of his 

tather's death, he ratified his alliance with Edward, and the 

new bond, whereby they were going to be farther united, 

namely, his marriage, then upon the point of concluſion, 

ſeemed to promiſe him, he thould never want the affiftance 

of England, Mean-while, the duke of Bretagne, fearing to 

be oppretled before the tuccours arrived, put Lewis in hopes 

of all the ſatisfaction he defired, and by that means obtained 
a truce wich gave him ſome reſpite. | | 

Whilſt cheſe things patled in France, conſiderable altera- 
tions were made in the court of England, which in the end 
occaſioned great troubles. The oueen's relations daily in- 
creaſed in favour with the king, and the earl of Warwick 
with his brothers, who had been ſo powerful, were little re- 
carded. The archbiſhop of York © was fill chancellor, but 
at length was removed to make room for the biſhop of Bath 
and Wellsf, one of the queen's moſt zeulous adherents. 
The earl of Warwick was no longer employed, as beſore, in 
atiairs of importance. This manifeſty appears in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, where his name is not found after 
the middle of this year. As for the marquis of Montague, his 
brother, governor of tac northern counties, that poſt being. 
of no great conſequence, ſince there was no danger from 
Scotland, he was not dilplaced. Beſides, Edward had leis 
inclination to diſpleaſe him, becauſe in the decline of his fa- 
mily's credit, he behaved with more circumſpection than his 
brother. On the other hand, the curl Rivers, the queen's 
father, was raiſed to the higheſt degree of favouy. Beſides 
the office of lord-treaſurer, he was likewiſe made high-con- 
ſtable, upon the voluntary or forced refignation of the carl of 
Worceſter b, whom the king requited, by making him lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, under the duke of Clarence. Thus the 
carl Rivers held at once two of the greateſt offices of the 
crown; and moreover, his fon Anthony Woodville had a 
grant of the reverſion of the high-conſtableſaip. Probably 
it was about this time that the carl of Warwick retired from 
court, and the archbiſhop of York went and retided upon 
his dioceſe. 

It was very difficult for a man of the ear] of Warwick's 
character, to ſuffer ſuch a diſgrace without reſentment. He 
was the proudeſt lord that had ever been in England, and 
his natural pride was ſtill increaſed by the great ſervices he 
had done the king. The aftront put upon him by the king, 
in marrying in England without his knowledge, at the very 
time he was employed by him at Paris to negotiate another 
marriage, Which too was concluded, had extremely incenſed 
him. The contempt fſhewn him by the king, at his return 
from France, in not making him ſome civil excuſe, had 
very much increaſed his diſguſt. To this was added an ex- 
treme indignation to fee his credit entirely funk. In fine, 
the favours keaped by the king upon the queen's relations, 
racked him with envy, and threw him upon the moſt vio- 
lent reſolutionsh. If we may believe certain hiſtorians, he 
had a ſtronger reaſon to hate Edward than thoſe I have men- 
tioned. And that is, Edward attempted the chaſtity of one 
of his daughters'; and this prince's character, W ho Was not 
very ſcrupulous in that reſpect, makes the thing credible. 
Be this as it will, the carl mortally hated Edward, though 
he concealed his averſion in order to ſhew it effectually. It 
is certain the king, to whom he Was not unknown, com- 
mitted a great error in not giving him ſome ſatistaction, or 
in not ruining him entirely. With perſons of this character, 
policy requires that one or other of theſe two courſes be 


u He could not fail of drawing foon a large army together, if, as Stow 
relates, whenever he came to London, fix oxen were eaten in his houſe at a 
breakfaſt, and every tavern was full of his meat. Stow, p. 421. 

i Or his niece. The certainty was not, tor both their honours, openly 
known, ſays Hall, fol, 195. 
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taken. The continuator of Monſtrelet ſays, that in June 


1467, the earl of Warwick met Lewis XI. at Roan, and ſtaid 
with him twelve days. If fo, it may be preſumed, that be- 
ing ſent to France upon the king's affairs, he took that op- 
portunity to ſecure Lewis's protection, and concert meaſures 
with him concerning the execution of his project to dethrone 
Edward kx. „ ; 

[1468] Mean-while, the negotiation of the marriage of Ed. 
ward's ſiſter with the duke of Burgundy ſtil] continued, whilſt 
Edward kept Lewis in hopes of concluding a perpetual peace 
with him. But it was only to amuſe him, and haſten withal 
the marriage of the princeſs his fiſter. However, for fear 
his embaſſy to Paris might have ſome ſuſpicion to the duke 
of Burgundy, he iſſued out a proclamation, expreſly. order- 
ing the coaſts to be well guarded, as foon as the truce with 
France, which was to end in March, ſhould be expired. 
Shortly after, the marriage was at laſt concluded, and Mar- 

aret ſent to Bruges with a ſplendid retinue, being attended 
by the ducheſſes of Excter and Suffolk l. There the nup- 
tials were ſolemnized with a magnificence worthy the two 
princes who were allied by the marriage. The fame day the 
truce of commerce between England and the duke of Bur- 
gundy's dominions was prolonged for thirty years. 

The reſt of the winter was ſpent in negotiating an alliance 
between Edward and the duke of Bretagne: the duke of 
Burgundy ſtrongly ſolicited the concluſion of that affair, be- 
cauſe he was ſo incumbered with the war of Liege, that it 

was not poſſible for him to aſſiſt his ally. The thing was not 
without difficulties, ſince t was to paſs from a long war be- 
tween England and Bretagne, to a ſtrict alliance. So, all 
that could be done at firſt, was to prolong the truce till July. 
After that, Edward and the duke of Bretagne ſent one ano- 
ther letters patent, promiſing mutual aſſiſtance to the utmoſt 
of their power. The duke of Burgundy ſent the like to the 
king, to induce him the ſooner to declare againſt France, 
Indeed, it was of the utmoſt conſequence to him to prevent 
the duke of Bretagne's ruin, and procure the duke of Berry 
a ſettlement which might cnable him to keep the King his 
brother in awe. He was almoſt certain, that after Lewis had 

ut it out of the power of theſe two princes to hurt him, he 
would not fail to attack him with all his forces. On the 
other hand, Edward ſaw but too plainly how , prejudicial 
Lewis's growth of power might be to him. Wheretore, by 
his orders, his commiſſioners ſigned, the 2d of July, a treaty 
of commerce with Bretagne, and the next day a levy of 
troops was ordered for the aſſiſtance of that duchy. In the 
beginning of Auguſt, he ſent embaſladors” to France, on 
pretence to treat with Lewis of a perpetual peace; and yet, 
two days after, he ſigned a treaty, whereby he engaged to 
ſend the duke of Bretagne an aid of three thouſand archers, 
As the duke ſaw himſelf. prefted by the king of France, it 
was neceſſary to haſten that affair, as well on his own as on 
the part of Edward, without ſtanding too much upon 
terms. The fleet and troops deſigned for Bretagne being 
ready in the beginning of October, the king gave the com- 
mand to Anthony Woodville, lord Scales, his brother-in- 
law. | : 

Whilſt theſe affairs were negotiating at London, the dukes 
of Berry and Bretagne were not a little embarraſſed. The 
truce granted them by Lewis being about to expire, they 
ſaw the duke of Burgundy too remote and too buty elſe- 
where, to hepe to be delivered by his means. As for the 
ſuccours expected from Engtand, they were neither ſpeedy 
nor ſtrong enough to free them from their danger. Mean- 
while, the duke of Burgundy made all poſſible haſte to end 
the war with the Liegeois, knowing how the duke of Bre- 
tagne was preſſed. At laſt, he found means to force his ene- 
mies to a battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory, 
which obliged them to ſue for peace. As ſoon as the treaty 
was ſigned, he marched for Picardy. He was now come 
upon the Somme, ready to enter upon action, when he heard 
the dukes of Berry and Bretagne had made a peace with the 
king of France; and after renouncing all foreign alliance, the 
duke of Berry was contented with an appenage of fix thou- 
ſand livres a year in land, and an annual penſion of fixty 
thoutand in lieu of Normandy, granted him by the treaty of 
Conflans. This news, which Lewis ſent him by an expreſs, 
was the moſt unwelcome. However, without being diſcou- 


* This year, on June 3, or, according to others, July 3, a parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, wherein the king retumed into his hands all the crown 
lands granted away during his rezgn, This parliament was prorogued to 
November 6, at Reading, and from thence adjourned to May 12, 1648, 
at Weſtminſter, when it met again, and granted the king two tenths and 
two fiftcenths, Cotton's Abridg. p. 680—684. Stow, p. 420, 421. 

| And the dukes their huſbands; John Holland, and John de la Pole. 
They ſet out June 18. The marriage was ſolemnized on July 8, Hall, 
fol, 198. Hollingſhead, p. 1318. Stow, p. 421. 
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raged with this unexpected accident, he reſolved to remain 
encamped where he was. He hoped, as the duke of Bre. 
tagne had been compelled to a peace, he would repent what 
he had done, when he ſaw himſelf ſupported, and eafily find 
an excuſe to break it. This is what he plainly told 
thoſe Who adviſed him to ſue to the king of France for 
cace. | | 
l The duke of Burgundy's ſteadineſs inſpired Lewis with 
fear. He was apprehenſive, the dukes of Berry and Bre. 
tagne would recede, when they ſaw aſſiſtance ſo near. In 
that caſe, he might depend upon having to deal with the 
king of England, the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, and 
many of the moſt potent lords of the kingdom, who were 
diflatisfied With him. In this uneaſineſs, Which was not ill 
grounded, he departed from Paris, Where he then Was, into 
Picardy, to treat with the duke of Burgundy. The deſign 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. The duke, uncertain of the reſolu. 
tion the duke of Bretagne might take, agreed to retire, for 
four hundred thouſand crowns, which Lewis gave him tg 
defray his expences. - 

Hitherto Lewis had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his advan- 
tages. He had diſperſed the league made againſt him, and 
reduced the duke his brother to a very moderate appenage. 
However, he could not think of abandoning his firſt pro- 
ject. He was reſolved to ruin the duke of Bretagne, that he 
might afterwards attack the other peers, and the duke of Bur. 
gundy himſelf, with more ſafety. His extreme defire to exe- 
cute that project, made him commit the groſſeſt fault that ſo 
politic a prince could be guilty of. After figning his treaty 
with the duke of Burgundy, he would go and confer with 
him. He had ſuch a conceit of himſelf, that he fancied he 
ſhould | 6 aps that prince to relinquiſh the intereſts of the 
duke of Bretagne. At leaſt, he hoped to ſow jealouſies be- 
tween them, from which he could not fail to reap great ad- 
vantages. To that end, he demanded of the duke a ſafe- 
conduct to meet him at Peronne. As ſoon as it was re- 
ceived, he repaired to that town with a ſlender retinue, the 
better to. gain the duke by that extreme confidence. But 
before his departure, he forgot to recall the embafladors ſent 
to the Liegeois to perſuade them to break the peace with the 
duke of Burgundy, upon his aſſurance of a powerful aid, 
This was ſufficient to induce that people to take up arms 
again; and the news of it was brought to the duke of Bur- 
gundy at Peronne, the ſame or the next day after the king's 
arrival. A proceeding ſo contrary to good faith convincing 
the duke that Lewis thought only to deceive 'him, he even 
impriſoned him in the caſtle of Peronne, where he was 
lodged, and detained him ſeveral days, uncertain what to re- 
ſolve. Lewis, judging of his enemy by himſelf, was in 
mortal agonies: ſo, not knowing how to efcape, he ſaw no 
other remedy but to ſubmit to what terms the duke ſhould 
pleaſe to impoſe upon him. He met with more generoſity 
in that prince than he could have expected. After a very 
thort negotiation, it was agreed between them, that the king 
ſhould give Champagne and Brie to his brother, inſtead of 
Normandy, which he was to have had by the treaty of Con- 
flans; and ſhould accompany the duke in the war with Liege. 
A few days after, they departed together towards the territo- 
ries of Liege, and Lewis had the mortification to be himſclf 
witneſs of the deſtruction of the capital which he had pre- 
poſterouſly thrown into that misfortune. At laſt, he got out 
of the duke of Burgundy's hands, after having been in con- 
tinual fears either of loſing his life or undergoing a grievous 
captivity during the refidue of his days. Mean-while, he 
had no inclination to execute the treaty made at Peronne. 
He found means afterwards to evade it. 

It is time now to leave the affairs of which it was necel- 
ſary to give a general knowledge, and reſume thoſe of Eng- 
land, where a more affecting ſcene is going to open, by the 
yariety of the events, which render this part of Edward's 
reign very remarkable. On the 2oth of October, Edward 
renewed the ancient alliance between England and Arragon. 
The Engliſh hiftorians place this treaty in the year 146%, 
but in the Collection of the Public Acts, it is dated October 
20, 1468. Probably. they have confounded the alliance with 
Caftile, in 1466, with that which was renewed two years at- 
ter with Arragon. Edward is ſaid, upon this occaſion, to 
ſend the King of Arragon a preſent of ſome ewes and rams“, 


m Thomas biſhop of Rocheſter. Rymer's Feed. tom. XI. p. 625. 

n He gave licence and liberty for ſome Coteſwold ſhcep to be tranſported 
into Spain, But the reader muſt not from hence infer, that there vec 19 
ſheep in that country before; for the contrary is evident from a patent 0! 
king Henry II. granted in the thirty-firſt of®his reign, to the weavers of 
London, importing, that if any cloth were found to be wade of Spaun 
wool, mixed with Engliſh wool, the mayor of London ſhould fee it burt. 
SLOW, p. 419. | 
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which ſo multiplied in Spain, that it proved very detrimental 
to the wool trade of England. 

[1469] It was about the end of the year 1468, or the be- 
ginning of 1469, that the earl of Warwick believed himſelf 
in condition to begin the execution of his project againſt 
Edward. Since he had quitted the court, he was ſo forgot 
that he was not thought of, unleſs it was neceſſary to ſend 
him orders concerning his government of Calais. If he 
went to France the laſt year, as Monſtrelet's continuator af- 
firms, 1t is hardly to be doubted that he communicated his 
deſigns to Lewis XI. and took meaſures with him accord- 
ingly. But ſuppoſing he left not England, it was not diffi- 
cult to treat with that prince by ſecret emiſſaries. However 
this be, the earl paſſionately defiring to ſhew that he was 
not to be offended with impunity, believed it proper to be- 
gin with gaining his two brothers, the archbiſhop of York 
and the marquis of Montague, whoſe intereſt was the ſame 
with his. To that end, he repreſented to them the ſervices 
they had all three done the king, and the little account 
made thereof, fince their rewards bore no proportion to 
what they had done for him: that not content with being 
ungrateful to all their family, he had put upon him in par- 
ticular a grievous affront in the affair of his marriage : that 


moreover, he had attempted to difgrace their family in a 


manner inſupportable to men of honour. In fine, after 
many other things tending to convince them of the king's 
ingratitude, he told them he was determined to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to ſhew him that he who had raiſed him to 
the throne was powerful enough to pull him down; and for 
the execution of that deſign, defired their advice and aſſiſt- 
ance. The archbiſhop of York was very eaſily led to follow 
his brother's paſſion, but the marquis of Montague was not 
ſo forward to reſolve: he alledged arguments and objections, 
which the earl] of Warwick anſwered with great vehe- 
mence. At laſt, he was prevailed with, but intimated it 


was more out of complaiſance to his brother than inclina- 


tion. 

This ſtep being made, the earl of Warwick addreſſed 
himſelf to the duke of Clarence, the eldeſt of the king's 
brothers. He Knew the duke was diſſatisfied that the king 
his brother had done nothing for him but given him an 

empty title, which he did not want: that moreover, he had 
ſeen, with extreme jealouſy, the lord Scales, the queen's bro- 
ther, married to the richeſt heireſs in the kingdom, without 
any thought of procuring him fo adyantageous a match, 
Theſe conſiderations cauſing the carl of Warwick to believe 
the duke would gladly embrace an opportunity of being re- 
venged, he imparted to him his deſign. The duke was 
really inclined as the car] wiſhed him, and, as he burned 
with deſixe to be revenged for the little affection ſhewn him 
by the king, readily entered into the plot. The better to 
confirm him in this reſolution, the earl of Warwick pro- 
miſed him his eldeſt daughter“ in marriage, with a conſi- 
derable fortune. All the hiſtorians affirm, that preſently af— 
ter this conference they went together to Calais, where the 
nuptials were ſolemnized; but do not ſay whether it was pri— 
vately or with the king's conſent : what they add, thet the 
duke and the earl laid at Calais till the inſurrection, men— 
tioned hereafter, cannot be true. It appears, on the con- 
trary, by ſeveral papers in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
that they were in England moſt part of the year before the 
inſurrection, and even in the king's favour, who had no 
intelligence of their plot: nay, it ſeems he began to repent 
his great neglect of the earl of Warwick, ſince on the 17th 
of Auguſt he made him juſticiary of South Wales, and 
ſome time after ſeneſchal of the whole country 4, 

Notwithſtanding theſe favours, the earl of Warwick's 
projects began to be executed. In the beginning of Octo- 
ber there was a ſedition in Yorkſhire, which all the hiſtor1- 
ans unanimouſly aſcribe to the ſecret practices of the marquis 
of Montague r and his brother the archbiſhop of York. 
The occaſion or pretence was this: there was at York an 
hoſpitals, to the maintenance whereof the whole country 
had always contributed, without, however, being obliged. 
In time, theſe voluntary contributions were changed into a 


© Tſabella. Hall, fol. 200. : 

? Of which the earl of Warwick was governor. Hollingſh. p. 1310. 

4 —capitalem juſticianium. Suthwalliæ—Camerarium Suthwalliz—et 
ſeneſchallum curiarum et commotorum, in eomitatibus de Kermerdyn et 
Cardigan, etc, Rymer's Feed. tom. XI. p. 647. 

r John Nevill. 

Dedicated to St. Leonard. Hall, fol. 201. 

He alſo iſſued out orders, November 16, to John Moubray, duke ot 
Norfolk, John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and Anthony earl Ryvers, to 
array and afſemble all perſons able to bear arms, in Norfolk and other parts; 
and made Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, and the prior of St, 
John's of Jeruſalem, renew their oaths of tealty to him. Rymer's Fad, 
tom. XI. p. 648, 649, 650. | 


Poſſible. 
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kind of right, wholly founded upon cuſtom, and for which 
there were collectors appointed. They who had been bribed 
to ſtir up the people, artfully ſpread a report that the contri- 
butions were miſapplicd, and ſerved only to enrich the 
directors of the hoſpital : that beſides, the hoſpital being 
ſuthciently endowed, theſe collections were needlets. Where- 
upon the country people took fire, as if it had been an affair 
ot the utmoſt importance. They affembled to the number 
of fifteen thouſand, and killing ſome of the collectors, marched 
towards York, under the command of Robert Huldern. Upon 
this news the marquis of Montague, who refided at York, 
atlembling a body of the citizens, ſallied out upon the rebels, 
ſlew a great number, and taking their leader, ordered his 
head to be ſtruck off. This conduct would give occaſion to 
preſume the ſedition was not raiſed by himſelf, had not his 
after- proceedings been leſs ambiguous. | 

The firſt rumour of the commotion made the king appre 
henſive of the conſequences. Indeed the cauſe was not very 
important, but knowing how numerous the Lancaſtrian party 
ſtill were, he did not doubt that it was raiſed by ſome lord, a 
friend to that houſe : however he was very far from miſtruſting 
his brother and the earl of Warwick to be the chief authors. 
Whatever the event might be, he diſpatched orders to the 
earl of Pembroke governor of Wales, to aſſemble all the 
forces of thoſe parts, and keep himſelf ready to march *, 
Mean-time, the Yorkſhire mal-contents, rather animated 
than diſcouraged at the ill ſucceſs of their firſt attempt, took 
up arms again, and ſet at their head Henry ſon of the lord 
Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Neville, ſon of the lord Latimer, 
Theſe two young leaders had not much experience, but were 
directed by fir John Conyers, a perſon of great conduct and. 
valour, and well verſed in the art of war. Their firſt project 
was to make themſelves maſters of Vork; but ſuddenly alter- 
ing their reſolution and rout, they marched towards London, 
not at all doubting that their army would increaſe by the way, 
as it really happened. Then it was that the affair of York 
hoſpital appeared to have been only a pretence to draw the 
people together : for the hoſpital afforded the ſeditious no 
manner of pretence to take the rout to London. 

Mean-while, the carl of Pembroke having aſſembled about 
ten thouſand men , began his march in queſt of the mal- 
contents: he was joined on the road by the lord Stafford with 
eight hundred archers. The two armies approaching one 
another, the earl of Pembroke ſent fir Richard Herbert, his 
brother, with a detachment * to view the enemy as near as 
Sir Richard, who was a very good officer, executed 
his orders with great conduct, without expoſing himſelf how- 
ever to be attacked : but his men, who had not his experi- 
ence, prepoſterouſly imagining he would loſe a fair oppor- 
tunity to defeat the enemies, tell againſt his will upon their 
rear: but Conyers, who foreſaw it, was fo well prepared, 
that the detachment was routed with great loſs, 

Edward hearing the news, wrote to the earl of Pembroke 
not to be diſcouraged for ſo inconfiderable a loſs, aſſuring 
him he would come in perſon and join him, or ſend a ſtrong 
reinforcement. Mean-while, the ſeditious, finding they had 
near them an enemy, which might daily increaſe, and fearing; 
to meet the king in the way, reſolved to retire to Warwick, 
where very likely the leaders knew they ſhould be well re- 
ceived : but the earl of Pembroke, impatient to have his re- 
venge, marched directly towards them, and forced them to 
halt near Banbury, where the two armies encamped at a ſmall 
diſtance one from another *. Mean-time, the earl of Pem- 
broke and the lord Stafford quarrelling about an inn ?, 
Stafford withdrew in the night with his eight hundred ar- 
chers. On the morrow at break of day the mal-contents 
marched in good order to attack the king's army: they had 
heard by deſerters of the lord Stafford's retreat, and were re- 
ſolved to improve it, Henry Neville 2, one of their generals, 
advancing in order to engage, for fear the royaliſts ſhould re- 
tire, was fiercely repulſed, made priſoner, and flam in cold 
blood. This barbarous action inſpiring the northern men 
with a ſort of fury, they ruſhed upon their enemies, and not- 
withſtanding the valour of fir Richard Herbert, who per- 
formed that day actions extolled by all the hiſtorians, the king's 


u Hall, fol. 201. Hollingſh. p. 1319. and others ſay, he had only fix 
or ſeven thouſand men. But Stow affirms, he had with him eighteen thou- 
ſand men, and Humphrey lord Stafford of Southwick, with fix thouſand 
archers, p 421. 

w Of two thouſand horſe, IIall, fol. 2or. 

x Upon Danes Moor, near Hedgecot, within three miles of Banbury, 
Idem, fol. 202. Stow, p. 422. 

y Where it ſeems a woman lived, who was a miſtreſs of the lord Staf- 
ford's, They had agreed too before-hand, that whoever took poſſeſſion of 
an inn, ſhould keep it, and not be liable to be turned out. Hall, ibid. 

z Son of Lord Latimer, : ö 

With his pole-ax in his hand, he made his way twice through the main 
body of his enemies. Hall, fol. 203. 
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army was put to flight ®. The earl of Pembroke and his 
brothers fell into the hands of the conquerors, who carrying 
them to Banbury, ordered their heads to be ſtruck off, in re- 
venge for the death of fir Henry Neville. Atter the victory, 
the mal-contents continued their march to Warwick. Hi- 
therto the carl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence had not 
declared themſelves. It may be they were gone ſome time 
before to Calais, to avoid the ſuſpicion of being concerned in 

the inſurrection, in caſe it miſcarried, and to improve it in 
caſe of ſucceſs. | 

A few days after the battle of Banbury, the people of 
Northamptonſhire, following the example of the Vorkſhire- 
men, aſſembled in great numbers, under the conduct of one 
Robert of Riddeſdale e. This multitude, which continually 
increaſed, tumultuoufſly aflaulting Grafton, a ſeat belonging 
to the ear] Rivers the queen's father, ſeized the earl and 
brought him to Northampton, where he was beheaded with- 
out any form of law. | | 

On the other hand, the king, juſtly incenſed with the 
lord Stafford for abandoning the earl of Pembroke upon, a 
frivolous quarrel, and by his retreat occaſioning the loſs of 
the battle of Banbury, commanded him to be publicly be- 

headed d. 

The death of the earl Rivers ſhould, one would think, 
have convinced the king that the earl of Warwick, though 
abſent, was the real author of theſe troubles, ſuppoſing the 
march of the mal-contents towards London, and the battle 

of Banbury had not been ſufficient to make him ſuſpect it. 
Warwick was ſworn enemy of the carl Rivers, he was angry 
with the king, and the mal-contents had been received with- 
out oppoſition into Warwick : in a word, theſe people had 


no reaſon to take up arms againſt Edward on account of Vork 


hoſpital, if they had not been privately encouraged by ſome 
powerful enemy of the king, who could be no other than 
the earl of Warwick : for there was not then in the kingdom 
any prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, or any lord of that 
party, of ſufficient power to cauſe theſe. inſurrections. As 
therefore Edward could not be ignorant of the diſcontent and 
great credit of the carl of Warwick and his brothers, he 
ought to have naturally concluded they were the ſecret au- 
thors. And yet, though it appears in the Collection of the 
Public Acts, that the earl Rivers was put to death before the 
36th of November, the king did not clearly ſee till the fol- 
lowing March, that he had to deal with the carl of War- 
wick ! ſtrange and inconceivable blindneſs! | 
[1470] The ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon interrupted for ſome 
time the civil war lately kindled. Beſides, the king, to 


whom it was very unexpected, wanted time to prepare. On 


the other hand, the mal-contents having yet no declared 
head, remained quict, in expectation of more particular di- 
rections. 
During the winter, Lewis XI. ſent embaſſadors to England, 
under colour of renewing the truce. Probably his ſole aim 
was to be perfectly informed of the ſituation of affairs in that 
kingdom. At the fame time Edward defirous of ſtrengthen- 
ing his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, ſent him the 
order of the Garter, which that prince received at Bruges, 
the 4th of February, with great ſolemnity. | 
If the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick were at 
Calais during the late troubles, it is likely they returned 
not to England till about February 1470; for they. are not 
mentioned in the Collection of the Public Acts fince Auguſt 
the laſt year. After their return, Edward was ſo far from 
ſuſpecting them, that on the 7th of March he ſent them 
Jointly a commiſſion to levy troops againſt the rebels in the 
north. Scven days after, he conferred on the carl of Wor- 
ceſter the office of high conſtable, vacant by the death of the 
carl Rivers. | 
But ſhortly after the king's eyes were fully opened with 
regard to the duke his brother and the earl of Warwick. 
They levicd troops by virtue of his commiſſion, but not for 
his ſervice. Beſides, the rebels made no ſcruple to own them 
tor their heads. Thus both fides were preparing more than 
ever to renew the war, Mean time, Edward was ſo pre- 
pollefied that his brother and the earl of Warwick durſt not 
appear before him, that he imagined their deſign was to 
retirc into Ireland, of which the duke of Cqarence was lieute- 
nant. In this belief he ifflued out a proclamation, dated 
March 23, torbidding the Iriſh to obey the duke his brother, 
and ordcring to apprehend him as well as the carl of War- 


3 


» This battle was fought July 26, and there were above five thouſand 
Welſhmen lain. Hall, fol. 202. Stow, p. 422. 

© Robert Hilliard, whom they nicknamed Robin of Kiddeſdale 
lingſhead. | 

4 He was beheaded on Auguſt 17, at Bridgwater, and buried at Glaſton- 
bury. Dugd. Baron. vol. i. p. 173. 6 

And appointed, on Auguſt 26, his brother Richard, duke of York, guar- 


Hol- 
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wick, in caſe they came there. Moreover he promiſed any 
perſon that ſhould take them, a penſion of a thouſand pounds 
ſterling, or the ſum of ten thouſand pounds in money, at his 
option. By the ſame proclamation he conferred the govern. 
ment of Ireland upon the earl of Worceſter. Three days 
after, he gave orders to levy troops in all. the countries under 
his obedience, which was very diligently performed ©, 

But the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick were 
very far from thinking of retiring into Ireland. On the con- 
trary, they were intent upon raiſing troops, each in different 
quarters. At laſt, having advice the king was preparing to 
march againſt them, they thought proper to join, leſt by 
remaining ſeparate, they ſhould give him too great an advantage. 
So, Edward when he marched to attack them, found them 
ready to expect him, and bent to decide the quarrel by x 
battle. However, the uncertainty of the ſucceſs keeping both 
fides equally in ſuſpence, ſome of the moſt prudent lords 
interpoſed, to procure an agreement before it came to a de- 
ciſion by arms. The king paſſionately deſired it, becauſe he 
conſidered he was going to hazard his crown by the los ot 
a battle, whereas the victory would procure him no grea 
advantage. On the other hand he flattered himſelf that the 
earl of Warwick ſceing him in ſo good poſture, would be 
be glad by an honourable compoſition, to get clear of his 
preſent ill ſtare. So, thinking the negotiation could not fail 
of ſucceſs, he neglected to take the uſual precautions for the 
defence of his camp, contrary to the moſt conſtant maxim ot 
war, that a man ought never to be more upon his guard, 
than whilſt he 1s in treaty. | | 

Mean time, the carl of Warwick being informed of the 
king's negligence, failed not to take the advantage. After 
uſing all poſſible care to hinder his deſign from being diſco- 
vered, he marched in the night directly into the king's camp, 
and ſuddenly attacking it, put it in the utmoſt confuſion, 


Edward himſelf ſurpriſed, like all the reſt of his army, fax 


himſelf in the hands of his enemies, before he could take 
any meaſures for his defence or eſcape f. The victorious 
carl no ſooner had him in his power, but he cauſed him to be 
conducted to Warwick. Aiter that, he ordered hun to be 
removed to Middleham caſtle 5, under cuſtody of his brother 
the archbiſhop of York, who was no leſs concerned than he, 
carefully to guard ſuch a priſoner. 
_ This accident ſeemed to have ended the war. Indeed Ed- 
ward being a captive, nothing more appeared that could op- 
pole the two victorious lords. Wherefore, they ſo relied on 
their good fortune, that they diſbanded moſt of their troops, 
as not wanting them after this decifion. They had only to 
reſolve, in what manner the government ſhould be ſettled ; 
for it does not appear, they had any deſire to reſtore Henry 
to the throne. But an unexpected event, no leſs ſurpriſing, 
than what had juſt happened, broke all their meaſures. Ed- 
ward being confined in Middleham caſtle, in the cuſtody of 
the archbiſhop of York, behaved ſo obligingly to that pre- 
late, that he had leave with a ſmall guard to hunt now and 
then in the park. This firſt ſtep being taken, he prevailed 
with one of his guards to deliver a letter to two gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, wherein he pointed out to them, 
what courſe they ſhould take to free him. The gentlemen ®, 
overjoyed at the opportunity to do the king fo great ſervice, 
privately aflembled their friends, and laying in ambuſh near 
the park, eaſily carried him away. Edward being at liberty, 
contrary to all expectation, immediately repaired to York. 
But he did not long remain there, whether he miſtruſted the 
inhabitants, or thought it more: convenient to be nearer 
London. Be this as it will, he made haſte into Lancaſhire, 
where he found the lord Haſtings his chamberlain, who had 
aſſembled ſome troops. After that, taking a compals to de- 
ceive the vigilance of the earl of Warwick, he went directly 
to London, where he was received without any difficulty. 
The earl of Warwick ſo little expected ſuch a turn, that he 
had neglected ſecuring the metropolis, not imagining it to 
be in any danger. | | 

It is caſy to conceive the earl of Warwick's ſurpriſe, when 
he received this fatal news. The indiſcretion of his brother 
the archbiſhop, was ſo very great, that he could not help 
ſuſpectipg him of being bribed. Bur as it was hot then pro- 
per to examine his conduct, he thought only of re-aflembiimg, 
his diſperſed troops, which could not be done in a few days. 
Edward was likewiſe in the ſame confuſion, ſince he was 
without an army. So, however deſirous both were to end 


dian of the Weſt Marches, towards Scotland. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. 
658. 5 a 
5 f This happened at a place called Wolney, four miles from Warwick 
Hall, fol, 202. Hollingſhead, p. 1321. 
s In Yorkſhire, 
b Sir William Stanley, and fir Thomas Burgh. Hall, fol, 203« 
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their quarrel by a battle, they were obliged to ſtay till their 
forces were aſſembled. In the mean time, ſome peaccable 
lords propoſed to renew the negotiation begun before the 
king's impriſonment. The propoſal being accepted, the 
mediators judged an interview of the king, and the two 
chiefs of the oppoſite party, might conduce to a peace. In 
this belief they ſo ordered it, that the chiefs came to Wett- 
minſter upon the King's ſafe conduct. But the conference 
had not the deſired effect. It was wholly ſpent in mutual 
1 by which men are not very apt to be fott- 
ened. | 
Preſently after the interview, every one prepared for 
war. The carl of Warwick commithoned Sir Robert 
Wells, ſon of the lord Wells, to levy troops in Lincolnſhire, 
which he performed with great eaſe, by reaſon of his fa- 
mily's intereſt in thoſe parts. Edward having notice of it, 
ſent an expreſs order to the lord Wells to come immediately 
to court. His deſign was to oblige him to uſe his authority 
to perſuade his ſon to forſake the rebels. The lord Wells 
being come to London, and hearing how much the king 
was incenſed againſt his fon, in a dread of feeling himſelf 
the effects of his reſentment, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter- 
abbey. But the king ſending him a fate conduct, he imme- 
diately came to court. Hz even wrote to his ſon, enjoining 
him to quit the ear] of Warwick's party, and diſmiſs his 
troops; but the fon refuſed to obey. Then Edward, en- 
raged at not being able to ſucceed, ordered the lord Wells 
to be beheaded, with fir Thomas Dymock his brother-in- 
law, who had accompanied him. Probably, he imagined 
them guilty of connivance. 
This violent action was very injurious to Edward's repu— 
tation, and inſpired young Wells with a defire of revenge, 
which occaſioned his own ruin, and proved extremely pre- 
judicial to the earl of Warwick's affairs. The king, per- 
ceiving that Wells's troops viſibly increaſed, thought proper 
to fight him, before he was joined by the duke of Clarence 


and the earl of Warwick, who were raifing men in other 


counties. Wells was encamped near Stamford, where he 
might eaſily have retired; but the defire of revenging his 
father's death made him reſolve to expect the king. He 
fought with an undaunted courage as long as he was ſup— 
ported by his troops. At laſt, finding victory declared for 
the king, he would have provoked his enemies to kill him, 
but they refuſed him that favour, and ſpared his life only to 
make him loſe it a few days after on the ſcaffold. In this 
battle, Edward obtained a compleat victory over his ene- 
mies, of whom ten thouſand were flain?, | 
Sir Robert Wells's defeat broke all the meaſures of the 
duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick. They were 
not yet ready k, and the king was now marching to attack 
them. In this extremity, they found no other remedy than 
to embark, in order to icreen themſelves from the impend— 
ing danger!. The earl of Warwick took his two daughters 
with him, the eldeſt of whom, wite of the duke of Cla- 
rence, was ready to lie-in, His intent was to retire to his 
government of Calais, where he had left for his lieutenant 
Vauclair, a Gaſcon captain, in whoſe fidelity he entirely con- 
fided. But how great was his ſurpriſe when, approaching 
Calais, he ſaw the cannon fired at him! He thought to move 
Vauclair by the conſideration of the ducheſs of Clarence's 
caſe, who was juſt delivered in the ſhip of a prince, named 
Edward. But all he could obtain, was a preſent of two bot- 
tles of wine for the duchcſs. Mean-while, Vauclair took 
care to ſend the ſmall preſent by a truſty meflenger, who 
told the carl of Warwick from him, that he was ſtill devoted 


to him, though forced to behave in that manner, the better 


to ſerve him, becauſe if he entered the town, he would not 
be ſafe; but he might depend upon his fidelity. Edward, 
who knew not the motive of Vauclair's proceedings, was fo 
well pleaſed with his conduct that he gave him the govern- 
ment of Calais, to which the duke of Burgundy, of his 
own accord, added a yearly penſion of a thouſand crowns, 
Warwick, ſeeing himſelf thus repulſed, ſteered his courſe 
to Dieppe, where he ſafely landed with the duke of Clarence 
and his two daughters. A few days after, they departed 
from thence to wait upon the king of France, then at Am- 
boiſe, who received them very civilly. Lewis, as J betore 
obſerved, would not concern himſelf with the affairs of 


i The king retired to Canterbury, and the duke of Clarence and earl to 
Warwick. Hall, fol. 204- ' 

This battle Was fought near Stamford, not Strafford, as Rapin ſays by 
miſtake, and from the Lincolnſhire men throwing off their coats, in order 
to run away the lighter, was called, The battle of Loſe Coat Field. Hall, 
fol. 204, Hollingſh, p. 1322. 75 

5 They tended 5 Cy the next day, Hall, ibid. Hollingſhead, 
P. 1322. 


! They repaired to Exeter; and after a ſhort ſtay there, hired a lip at 
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England, when Edward and Henry were contending for the 
crown. But when he ſaw the ſtrict alliance between Ed— 
ward and the duke of Burgundy, he found it equally his in- 
tereſt to labour the ruin of both. To this reaſon of tate 
was added the defire of revenging the affront put upon him 
by Edward, on account of his marriage. In thort, the a- 
fiſtance Edward would have given the duke of Bretagne, 
evidently ſhewed that ſo long as he was on the throne, the 
French princes would ever find him a protector. All theſe 
reaſons together moved Lewis, not only to receive the fugi- 
tive Engliſh, but, moreover, to promiſe them a powerful 
aid. For nothing could be to him more agreeable, and 
withal, more advantageous, than to ſee the civil wat Ng 
kindled in England. Nay, very probably, he had already 
taken for that purpoſe, private meaſures with the earl of 
Warwick, and the carl would never have ventured to declare 
againſt Edward, had he not been ſecure of that aſſiſtance. 
However that be, an opportunity naturally offering to create 
dward in his own country troubles which would prevent 
his interpoſing in the affairs of his neighbours, he ſent for 
queen Margaret to court m, who, ſome years ſince, was re- 
tired to the king of Sicily her father. It was the carl of 
Warwick that had been author of all that prince!s's misfor- 
tunes, and the carl, on his part, looked upon her as his mor- 
tal enemy. And yet, their common intereſt requiring them 
to ſtifle their animoſity, Lewis very cafily reconciled them. 
At preſent, they could hardly proceed without cach other. 
Warwick perceived he wanted .a pretence to dethronc the 
king, and could find none more plauſible than Henry's re— 
ſtoration, which he could not endeavour, without being 
united with the queen. On the other hand, the queen ſaw 
this to be the only way to reſtore the king her hutband, or 
rather herſelf ro the throne. So, beholding a ray of hope 
from that quarter, ſhe readily received her old enemy tor 
protector. Their reconciliation, theretore, was made by the 
king of France's mediation, upon thei? terms: That the 
duke of Clarence and the carl of Warwick ſhould endeavour 
to reſtore Henry to the throne: that the queen ſhould pro— 
miſe, with an oath, to leave the government of the kingdom 
in their hands during the king's life, and the prince his ſon's 
minority, in cafe he came to the crown before he was of 
age: laſtly, to ſtrengthen their union, the prince of Wales 
thould marry the earl of Warwick's youngeſt daughter n. 
The laſt article was immediately executed. Thus the bro- 
ther of king Edward® became brother-in-law of the young 
prince of Lancaſter, and the earl of Warwick was equally 
allied to both houſes, EE | | 

The duke of Burgundy, who had good ſpies at the court 
of France, being informed of theſe tranſactions, gave Ed- 
ward warning, who was very unconcerned. He could never 
believe the carl of Warwick, who was forced to quit the 
kingdom for want of ſupport, would be powerful enough, 
in his abſence, to cauſe the people to riſe in his favour. 
As for the preparations in France, they gave him no uncaſi- 
neſs, being ſenfible how difficult it is for a foreign nation to 
conquer England, if the people themſelves do not aſſiſt. 
Thus, reaſoning upon very doubtful grounds, namely, the 
people's affection, and the earl of Warwick's little credit, 
he neglected his principal affair, to abandon himſelf to vo— 


luptuouſneſs and ſenſuality, to which he was extremely in— 


clined. 

What gave him moſt uneafineſs was to fee the duke of 
Clarence, his brother, ſtrictly united with his enemies. This 
union had already produced ill effects, and might, in time, 
produce worſe. He believed, therefore, to make himſelf 
eaſy, he ought to endeavour to gain his brother to his inte— 
reſt. To that end, he bribed one of the ducheſs of Cla- 
rence's women, and inſtructing her in the part ſhe was to act, 
granted her a paſſport to go to her miſtreſs. This woman, 
departing for Paris, paſſed through Calais, where ſhe ſaw 
the governor, without telling him the ſecret. It was very 
happy for Edward that Vauclair, who was in the intereſts of 
the ear] of Warwick, was not acquainted with the affair, 
for he would have diſcovered the whole. When the woman 
came to her miſtreſs, ſhe very artfully and ſucceſsfully diſ- 
charged her commiſſion. She repreſented” to the duke of 
Clarence, from the king his brother, That the courſe he 
was taking muſt end in his own ruin: that ſuppoſing the de- 


Dartmouth, and embarked for France. Hall, fol. 204. This was done in 


May. The continuator of Monſtrelet ſays, they went away with fourſcore 


veſſels, and landed in Normandy at Harfleur, Fol. 164. 

u Hall ſays, ſhe came thither of her own accord, attended by Jaſper Tu- 
dor, earl of Pembroke, and John de Vere, earl of Oxford, who, after a 
long impriſonment in England, had eſcaped into France, Fol. 206, 

n Named Ann, 


* George, dure of Clarence, who had married Iſabella the eldeſt daugh- 
tel. b 
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ſigns he had formed with the carl of Warwick ſhould ſuc- 
cecd to his wiſh, he could not expect the houſe of Lancaſter 
would put any truſt in a prince of the houſe of York, 
when there was no further need of him: that his very life 
would be in danger: that inſtead of relying on the queen's 
oath, he ought rather to conſider it as a ſnare to ſurpriſe 
him : that the earl of Warwick would be the firſt to op- 
preſs him, as well to free himſelf from a colleague in the 
government, as to be rid of a prince who might one day 
have it in his power to revenge the injuries done to his 
houſe: that, on the other hand, the king his brother hav- 
ing only a young daughter, whom death might eafily 
ſnatch out of the world, he was next heir to the crown: 
but if the houſe of Lancaſter was reſtored, he would loſe 


all hopes of mounting the throne, fince Henry's ſon very 


poſſibly would have a numerous iſſue. To theſe reaſons, 
which were very ſtrong, ſhe added motives taken from the 
ties of blood, ſome excuſes from the king, with a poſitive 
promiſe to conſider him for the future as his real brother and 
the chief ſupport of their family. A man muſt have 
wanted common ſenſe not to yield to ſuch convincing argu- 
ments. The duke of Clarence, ſeeing at laſt his true inte- 
reſts, charged the woman to tell his brother, he would not 
fail to declare for him when he could do it with ſafety and 
probability of rendering him a confiderable ſervice. Ed- 
ward being informed how the duke of Clarence ſtood at- 
fected, grew perfectly eaſy, believing the earl of Warwick's 
future attempts would be fruitleſs, when no longer ſeconded 
by the duke his ſon-in-law. It muſt be confeſſed the earl 
of Warwick's policy was very extraordinary, in making the 
duke of Clarence an inſtrument to ruin the king his brother. 
He muft have ſuppoſed the duke would openly act againſt 
his own intereſt, which was not to be expected from the 
moſt ſtupid of men. And, indeed, he was afterwards very 
ſenſible, when it was too late, that he had taken falſe mea- 
ſures. 


Whilſt Edward lived in a deceitful ſecurity, the earl of 


Warwick was preparing to return into England. He was 
ſure of finding a powertul party, to which were joined all 
the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter, whom he had taken 
care to acquaint with his deſign. Lewis XI. furniſhed him, 
though ſparingly, with money and troops. As far as can be 
judged, that monarch's ſole aim was to foment diſcord 
among the Engliſh, to prevent their interpofing in his af- 
fairs. He ſtill perfiſted in his deſign of ſubduing the dukes 
of Burgundy and Bretagne, in which he thought he could 
not ſucceed, ſo long as theſe two princes might expect the 
protection of England. Mean-while, to facilitate the, earl 
of Warwick's deſcent, he ordered the baſtard of Bourbon 
to convoy him with ſome ſhips of war, but it was not eaſy to 
paſs into England. The duke of Burgundy's fleet, much 
{ſtronger than that of France, waited in the mouth of the 
Seine to engage the French if they failed; and it was not 
likely the baſtard of Bourbon would venture upon ſo un- 
equal a fight. Notwithſtanding this, the carl of Warwick 
repaired to Havre de Grace, to be ready to embrace any op- 
portunity that ſhould offer. This precaution was not in 
Vain. 
ſperſed the Flemiſh ſhips that, not being able to keep the ſea, 
they were forced to retire to their ports. The ſtorm being 
over, the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick ſet 
ſail, and arrived at Dartmouth, from whence they had paſſed 
into France four or five months before. 

The news of their landing was fo far from alarming Ed- 
ward, that he rejoiced at it. Poflefled with the notion that 
it was impoſſible for the earl of Warwick to accompliſh his 
defigns, he fancied he could with for nothing more advan- 
tagcous than to ſee his enemy come and deliver himſelf into 
his hands. Thus prepoſſeſſed, he deſired the duke of Bur- 
gundy to continue his fleet at ſea, to hinder the earl of 
Warwick's eſcape. But the duke of Burgundy thought 
otherwiſe of that expedition. He could not believe ſo pru- 
dent a perſon as the carl of Warwick would have thus ven- 
tured, if he had not been ſure of a party in England capa- 
ble of ſupporting him. And, indeed, Warwick had no 


ſooner landed his men, but he ſaw himſelf at the head of an 


army which in a few days increaſed to fixty thouſand. Im- 


And marched towards that place, attended by his brother the duke of 
York, the lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, the lord Scales, &c. Hall, fol, 
208, | | 
Hall obſerves, that of them who were ſent for, few in effect came, and 
yet more came than were willing, and more came willingly than were truſted, 
fol. 208. | 

r About ſeven or eight hundred ; among whom was the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, the lord Scales, &c. Commines. 1. 11. c. 5, Hall, fol. 209. Hol- 
Ungſhead, p. 1324. | 

* Thus, as Hall obſerves, king Edward embarked (on October 3,) with- 


Some days after his arrival, a violent ſtorm ſo di- 
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mediately he cauſed Henry IV. to be proclaimed, publiſhing 
an order, in his name, for all his ſubjects, from fixteen to 
ſixty, to take up arms and expel the tyrant and uſurper, 

So unexpected an event opened Edward's eyes, and 
ſhewed him the folly of his expectations: Mean-time, he 
gave orders to levy troops, and appointed the rendezvous 
about Nottingham ?, Some affirm, his army was more nu— 
merous than the ear] of Warwick's. Others again fay, it 
was much inferior, and this indeed is moſt probable 2. For 
had Edward been ſuperior in number of troops, he would 
moſt certainly have marched to his enemies; whercas upon 
their approach he retired towards the fea, The news he re. 
ceived that the marquis of Montague, who commanded in 
the north, had declared againſt him, troubled him cxceœed- 
ingly, apprehenſive, as he was, that this defection would be 
followed by many others. He wanted to avoid a battle, but 
knew not where to retire, becauſe he was ignorant who were 
his real friends. At length he encamped near Lynn, a little 
maritime town in Norfolk, and lodged in the caſtle. This 


_ precaution, though perhaps taken without deſign, proved of 


great ſervice. The earl of Warwick being come within 
three miles of the army, cauſed the cry of King Henry ! 
King Henry! to be every where reſounded. And the ſame 
cry by ſome unknown practices, began likewiſe to be heard 
in Edward's camp. Whereupon he commanded the caſtle 
gates to be ſhut, and the bridge to be ſtrongly guarded 

whilſt a council was held to confider of what was to be done. 
But the ſhoutings, which grew louder in his army, not af- 


fording him time to deliberate, he ſaw no other remedy than 


to embark with four or five hundred of the moſt truſty ment, 
on board three ſmall veſſels which had ſerved to bring pro- 
viſions for his army. The lord Haſtings placed himſelf in 
the rear, to withſtand the efforts of the 1oldiers, in caſe they 
attempted to oppole the king's flight, and when all were em— 
barked, went himſelf on board one of the ſhips 5. 

Edward being reduced to this ſad condition, ordered his 
ſhips to ſteer for Holland, not knowing where to retire ex- 


cept into the dominions of the duke of Burgundy his bro— 
ther-1n-law. 


Whilſt he was beating the ſeas, his ſhips where 
deſcryed by eight corſairs of the Low Countries or Germany, 
whom the Engliſh called Eaſterlings, from their country 
lying eaſtward of England. Immediately theſe corfairs gare 
chale to the three ſhips ; but as theſe were the more light, 
they had time to get into Alcmar road at low-water, which 
hindered the corſairs from purſuing them any farther, becauſe 
they durſt not come fo near the ſhore, Mean-while they an- 
chored in fight, deſigning to attack them at high-water. In 
this extremity, Edward had no other reſource than to make 
ſignals to implore the protection of the country. Happily 
for him, the lord Gruthuyſe, of whom I have before ſpoken, 
being then governor of Holland, chanced to be ar Alcmar. 
When he was told, theſe ſhips deſired affiſtance, he ſent a 
ſloop to know what they were. As ſoon as he heard the king 
of England was there, he ſent word to the corſairs not to 


approach, on pain of incurring the duke his maſter's indig- 


nation. Theſe people, though f near their prey, durſt not 
difobey. They too often wanted the governor's protection, 
to diſpleaſe him. So, Gruthuyſe went in a floop himſelf to 
wait on the king, and paid him all the reſpect due to him. 
Edward not having money to reward the matter of the veſſel 


that brought him over, made him a preſent of a rich robe 
lined with fables. After that he was conducted to the Hague, 


where Gruthuyſe bore his expences, till he had reccived the 
duke of Burgundy's orders. | | 

Mean-while, the queen, who was at London, hearing of 
the king's flight, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter Abbey *, 
where ſhe was followed by a great number of Yorkiſts. 
There ſhe was delivered u of a prince called Edward, born 
heir of a noble kingdom, at the very time it was loſt by his 
father V. Whilſt Edward's friends were in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, the duke of Clarence and the carl of Warwick, 
victorious without drawing their ſwords, were marching to 
London, where they entered in triumph the beginning of Oc- 
tober. On the 6th of the ſame month * the earl of War- 
wick, attended by ſeveral lords and a great crowd of people 
went to the Tower and freed king Henry, whomhad been pri- 
ſoner fix years. | 


out bag or baggage, without cloth, ſack or mail, and perchance with a great 
urſe, and little treaſure, fol. 208. Stow, p. 422. 
© On October 1. She went thither privately from the Tower, by water. 
Stow, p. 422. : | 
u November 4. Sandford, p. 425. 
„ His godfathers were, the abbot and prior cf Weſtminſter, and the 
lady Scrope ſtood godmother. Hall, fol. 210 Hoilingſhead. 
* The 12th, according to Hall, fol, 210, and Hollingſhead, p. 1325. 
Stow ſays it was the 6th, p. 422, 0 
n 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the populace of Kent 
flocking together marched directly to London, with deſign 
to enrich themſelves with the plunder of the city. But the 
earl of Warwick meeting them with part of his troops, eaſily 
repulſed the multitude, and ordered the moſt mutinous to 
be executed. He could not however prevent their plunder= 
ing Southwark, parted from the city by the Thames. 

The tumult being appeaſed, Henry was ſolemnly pro- 


HENRY 


HE new king's firſt care, or rather the earl of War- 

wick's, who governed in his name, was to reſtore the 
marquis of Montague to the government of the northern 
counties, which Edward had taken from him, and given to 
the duke of Gloceſter his brother. Then a parliament was 
called for the 26th of November, to confirm the new revo- 
lution. This was a neceſſary formality to ſatisfy the people, 
though the parliament's confirmation was of no great weight 
in an affair tranſacted without it, and in which it could make 
no alteration. The ſame thing happened when Edward 
mounted the throne. The contrary reſolutions of the parlia- 
ments, in regard to the quarrel between the houſes of Lan. 
caſter and York, clearly ſhew, theſe aſſemblies acted not with 
freedom, but were ſwayed by the events which happened 
before their, deliberations. It is in vain therefore to urge the 
authority of the parliaments in ſupport of the rights of cither 
houſe. Their determinations are properly of no force, ſince 
they had not the liberty to judge according to their under- 
ſtanding ; unleſs it is ſaid, their underſtanding directed 
them always to fide with the ſtrongeſt. 

Be this as it will, the parliament voted Edward a traitor 
and uſurper of the crown, confiſcated all his paternal eſtate, 
and annulled all the ftatutes made in his reign, as wanting a 
lawful authority. 

By another act, the crown was confirmed upon Henry VI. 
and his male heirs. Bur in default ot ſuch heirs, the crown 
was to deſcend to the houſe of York, that is, the duke of 
Clarence and his heirs; Edward, eldeſt fon of the duke of 
York, being excluded for his rebellion. Here would be a 
large field ro expatiate upon the unlimited authority of the 
parliaments if the ſtatute had been made with freedom, and 
after mature deliberation. But it is eaſy to ſee the little 
freedom there was in this parliament, if it is confidered, this 
act was only a bare confirmation of the earl of Warwick's 
engagements. Moreover, out of pure condeſcenfion for the 
carl, or rather by his direction, and contrary to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm, it was not ſerupled to deprive the 
daughters of the houſe of Lancaſter of a right enjoyed by the 
princeſſes of the royal family ever ſince the Norman conqueſt, 
Thus, by a haſty reſolution, was eſtabliſhed in England a 
kind of Salic Law, which the Englith had ſo much cenſured 
and derided, when Edward III. and Philip de Valois were 
contending for the crown of France. This ſame parliament 
reſtored to all their honours and rights Jaſper Tudor earl of 
Pembroke, halt-brother to Henry, and John earl of Oxtord, 
who were attainted under Edward. | 

Moreover, in conſequence of queen Margaret's engage- 
ments at Amboiſe, the duke of Clarence and the carl of 
Warwick were declared and appointed governors of the king- 
dom. By this the parliament manifeſtly ſuppoſed Henry's 
inability, who indeed was conſidered only as the ſhadow of a 
king. A pardon was likewiſe granted to the marquis of 
Montague, for his crime in ſerving Edward, ſince by de- 
ſcrting him at ſo critical a time, he was the principal cauſe 
of his flight. But this was not all, To give the carl of War- 
wick a plauſible pretence to be revenged on his private 
enemies, all that had born arms in defence of Edward's pre- 


tended right, were declared traitors and rebels“. By virtue 


of this act, John Tiptoft carl of Worceſter, governor of 


Ireland, and high-conſtable of England, having been found 
hid in a hollow tree a, was brought to London and be- 
headed d. By thoſe acts of private revenge, the nobles of 
the oppoſite party were forced, as one may ſay, to ſeck for 


On October 25. He came from the Tower, dreſſed in a long gown of 
blue velvet, to St. Paul's church, attended by the duke of Clarence, the 
earls of Warwick and Shrewſbury, the lords Stanley, &c. and from thence 
went to the biſhop of London's palace, where he kept his court. Hall, fol. 
210, Hollingſhead, p. 1325. . 

2 And it * — That extreme puniſhment ſhould be done without 
delay, on ſuch of king Edward's adherents as were apprehended, and were 
either in caprivity, or went at large upon truſt of their ſureties. Hall, 210. 

In the foreſt of Waibridge in Huntingtonſhire, Stow, p. 423. 

b On Tower Hill, and buried at the Black-friars. Ibid, ; 

© There is no mention at all of this parliament in the records, but only in 
the hiſtorians, If theſe proceedings were entered in the rolls, probably they 
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claimed, as remounting the throne. Next day there was 4 
proceſſion, at which the new king aſſiſted with his crown on 
his head), and followed by an innumerable crowd of people, 
who by their acclamations ſhewed their approbation of the 
late revolution. 'Thus the earl of Warwick had the honour 
of reſtoring Henry to the throne, after having depoſed him, and 
of pulling down Edward, who had been raiſed entirely by his 
means. Wherefore he was commonly called, The King-Maker; 


VI. Reſtored. 
ſatety in arms. Perhaps this is one of the principal cauſes of 
the ſeveral revolutions which had already, and which after- 
wards happened e. | 

Shortly atter the breaking up of the parliament, the earl of 
Pembroke went for Henry earl of Richmond his nephew, 
who had concealed bimſelf in Wales d, and brought him to 
the king. It is pretended Henry ſtedfaſtiy fixing bis eyes 
upon that young prince, foretold, he ſhould one day mount 
the throne, and put an end to the quarrel of the two houſes. 
But I do not know whether this fact be fo well proved, as 
ſome hiſtorians affirm, There ſeems to be reaſon to preſume 
it was invented in the reign of Henry VII. whilſt the canoni- 
zation of Henry VI. was ſoliciting at Rome. For the chief 
cauſe of the pope's oppofition was, that though he was willing 
to own Henry VI. for a good man, he could not ſee in his 
life any proof of an eminent ſanctity. So this pretended pro- 
phecy, if it had been well atteſted, would have been very 
proper to remove the objection. | 

The earl of Warwick having forgiven the archbiſhop of 
York his brother, for letting Edward eſcape, procured him 
a grant of Woodſtock park, and many other manorse, with 
the confifcation of the eſtates of ſeveral perſons condemned 
for rebellion, that is, for having ſerved Edward. | 

I left Edward at the Hague in a very melancholy ſtate, 


deprived of his kingdom, and living at the expence of the 


lord Gruthuyſe, till the duke of Burgundy was informed of 
his caſe, The news of the king bis brother-in-law's arrival 
in his dominions, was by no means pleafing to the duke. 
Philip de Comrmines affirms, he would have been lets uncaſy 
at the news of his death: for in that caſe, he would have had 
but one courſe to take; namely, to approve of Henry's reſto- 
ration. . But Edward being alive and in Hollind, could not 
but throw him into great perplexity. He had czade an alli- 
ance with him not out of affection, but ſolely for reaſons of 
ſtate. He had ſacrificed to his intereſt his averſion for the 
houſe of York ; an averſion wherein he had been educated by 
bis mother, daughter of a princels of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
Mean-while he was reduced to the ſad neceffity either of 
deſerting his brother-in-law, who was come tor refuge into 
his dominions, or of expoting himſelf, in protecting him, 
to the danger of drawing upon him the united forces of 
France and England. On the other hand, tne dukes of Ex- 
eter and Somertet, who made a different figure at his court 
from what they had done before the revolution, earneſtly 
preſſed him to abandon Edward, and threatened him, in cafe 
of refuſal, with the indignation of Zngland. Moreover, the 
carl of Warwick had now ſent to Calais a body of troops, 
which only waited for orders to join the French, and invade 
ſome province of the Low-Countries. Vauclair had not only 
received theſe troops into the town, but by many other fteps 
had ſhewn, that he was far from being unfaithful to the carl 
of Warwick. Philip de Commines relates, that the duke his 
maſter having ſent him to Calais, for a confirmation of the 
truce of commerce between that place and the Low-Coun- 
tries, found the governor, garriſon, and townſmen entirely 
for Henry f. He adds, that he ſaw no other way to ſucceed 
in his negotiation than to tell the inhabitants of Calais, that 
the truce being made with England, and not with Edward's 
perſon 5, the change of king was not a ſufficient motive to 
break it. By that, he intimated his maſter diſliked not the 
revolution. 7 

It is certain, it greatly concerned that prince to keep fair 
with the Engliſh. But the better to underſtand his embaratl- 


f | 
were eraſed after Edward's reſtoration, Dugdale indeed has given us the 
ſummons dated 49th of Henry VI. but nothing is ſaid of it in Cotton's 
Abridgment. ; ; 

4 He went into Wales to viſit his county of Pembroke, where he found 
Henry, then between nine and ten years old, who was kept in a manner 
like a captive, but well and honourably educated by the lady Herbert, re- 
lict of William earl of Pembroke. Hall, fol. 211. 

e Hanburgh, Wotton, and Stonesfield. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 669. 

f He found they all wore the earl of Warwick's badge, and on every 
door were ſet white crofles and ragged ſtaves. Commines, lib. iii. c. 6. 
Hall, fol. 212, ; 8 

s Whom he reported to be dead. See Commines, lib. 1, c. 6, _ 
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ment cauſed by Edward's retreat, into his dominions, it will 
be neceſſary to know the ſituation of his affairs. By the 
treaty Lewis XI. ſigned at Peronne, he promiſed to give in 


appenage to the duke of Berry, his brother, Champagne and 


Bric in licu of Normandy, which he had taken from him: 
He was not a little embarraſſed by that engagement. He 
plainly perceived the duke of Burgundy's aim was to have 
prince Charles for a neighbour, to be able by his means to 
raiſe commotions in France whenever he pleaſed. But for 
the ſame reaſon he himſelf wanted to keep his brother at a diſ- 
tance from the duke. For that purpoſe he tried to perſuade 
the duke of Berry to accept of Guienne and Rochelle inſtead 


of Champagne, and to ſucceed in this project, bribed all 


thoſe who had any influence upon him. The duke of Bur- 
gundy being informed of the defign, oppoſed it to the utmoſt 
of his power, by repreſenting to the duke of Berry, how 
much that exchange would be to his prejudice. But per- 
ceiving theſe reaſons to be ineffectual, he inſinuated to him, 
by private emiſſaries, that if he demanded his only daughter 
in marriage, he would certainly obtain her, and might, to 
prevent his brother's oppoſition, retire into England till the 
marriage was concluded. The negotiation had been carried 
ſo far, that Edward, at the duke of Burgundy's inſtance, 
had ordered a ſafe- conduct to be diſpatched for that prince. 
But theſe meaſures were broken, becauſe the duke of Berry, 
perſuaded by his treacherous counſellors, determined at laſt 
to accept of the exchange offered by the king his brother. 
Upon this the duke of Burgundy liſtened but coldly to the 
propoſal of the marriage, which could no longer be ſubſer- 
vient to his deſigns. Mean-while, the duke of Bretagne and 


the conſtable de St. Pol, who were deeply concerned in the. 


negotiation h, were extremely deſirous of its ſucceſs. As 
they loved not the king, they conſidered the marriage would 
be an infallible means to keep up, between the two bro- 
thers, a diſſention from which they hoped to reap great ad- 
vantages. There was nothing wanting but the duke of Bur- 
gundy's conſent, and as they ſaw he had no inclination, they 
undertook to obtain it by an extraordinary method. They 
pretended to be diflatisfied with the duke, and adviſed the 
king of France to make war upon him, promiſing to aſſiſt 
him to the utmoſt of their power. Their aim was to offer 
the duke, when he ſhould come to be preſſed, to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, on condition he would give his daughter to the 
duke of Guienne. Lewis XI. deſired nothing more than to 
ſee the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne at variance. Be- 
fides, he moſt paſhonately wiſhed to take from the duke of 
Burgundy the towns upon the Somme, delivered to him by 
the treaty of Conflans. He would not however have at- 


tempted to make war upon him, for fear the duke of Bre- 


tagne and the conſtable ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the king- 


dom, whilſt he was elſewhere employed. But when he 


thought himſelf ſafe from that quarter, he immediately re- 
ſolved upon the war, as having no intelligence of their plot. 


Before he declared himſelf he ſent private emiffaries to 


the towns he wanted to recover, to win the principal burghers 
to his intereſt, It muſt be obſerved, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy kept but ſlender garriſons in his towns, and upon the 
peace, diſbanded his troops to caſe his ſubjects. | 
Lewis having laid all his plots, aſſembled the fates at 
Tours in March 1470, where, upon frivolous complaints, 


brought by the earl of Eu againſt the duke of Burgundy, 


he was ſummoned before the court of peers, and the citation 
was fent by a ſummoner of the parhament. The duke not 
appearing, war was declared againſt him, and St. Quentin 
taken, where the conſtable de St. Pol entered without op- 
poſition. Amiens opened her gates to the king by the like 
practices, and the duke was alſo very near loſing Abbeville, 
Such was the fituation of the duke of Burgundy's affairs, 
when Edward came for refuge in his country. He ſaw 
himſelf unexpectedly attacked by the king of France, and 
preſently after the carl of Warwick ſent * four thouſand men 
to Calais to join the French, to make a diverſion : ſo, the 
duke could do nothing more prejudicial to his intereſt, than 


exaſperate the earl of Warwick by protecting Edward. It 


is not therefore ſtrange, if Edward endured ſome mortifica- 
tion during his retreat. It was neceſſary for the duke of Bur- 
gundy's intereſt, that it ſhould be thought in England, he 
was ſorry to ſee him, and had no inclination to protect him. 


But in private he promiſed to give him aſſiſtance as ſoon as 


he could do it with ſafety, 


* The earl de St, Pol had a yearly penſion of thirty thouſand livres from 
the king of France. P. Daniel, tom. VI. p. 420, | 

He intended to ſend them, but was diſſuaded from it by the merchants 
of the 8 taple, who were then perſons of great authority, and had a great in- 
Ruence upon the affairs of the nation. Commines, lib, ili. c. 6. 


This policy did not ſerve Edward's turn. He could have 
wiſhed the duke of Burgundy would have openly declared 
for him, imagining ſuch a declaration would have great] 
conduced to the ſupport of his party in England. At laſt, 
finding the duke remained firm to his reſolution, and his 
ducheſs's ſolicitations made no impreſſion upon him, he 
demanded a private audience. As the duke could not refuſe 
it, he repreſented to him,“ That a longer delay was ex- 
tremely prejudicial to him: that he loſt his friends and 
creatures in England, whilſt the earl of Warwick was daily 
ſtrenghening himſelf in his uſurped power : that, therefore, 
there was no medium between aſſiſting him ſpecdily, and 
abandoning him to his ill-fortune. Then he imparted to 
him his brother the duke of Clarence's promiſes; adding, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to make haſte, left that prince, 
who was naturally inconſtant, ſhould alter his mind, or the 
earl of Warwick, diſcovering his deſigns, hinder him from 
executing them, by removing him from the government. To 
theſe reaſons, which concerned him in particular, he added 
the conſideration of their mutual oath, whereby they were 
bound to give each other proofs of a fincere friendſhip and a 
ready aſſiſtance, in caſe of neceſſity. Morcover, he in- 
treated him to reflect, that in acting for him he was alſo 
labouring for his own family, which might one day ſtand in 


need of aſſiſtance, not to reckon the honour which would 


redound to him, by reſtoring a king, his brother-in-law, to 
the throne. Finally, he pofitively promiſed to enter into a 
ſtrict alliance with him againſt France, the moment he was 
reſtored ; adding, that ſuch a league was the right way to 


refiſt their common enemy. He concluded, with repre. 


ſenting that diſſimulation would never be able to produce 
the effect he intended, fince it would not hinder Lewis and 
the ear] of Warwick from jeintly endeavouring to ruin 
him.” 

The duke of Burgundy was moved with this diſcourſe, 
He perceived that in effect there was no medium in the aller- 
native propoſed to him by Edward : above all, he ſeriouſly 
confidered what that prince had ſaid in the laſt place, that 
he could not hope to repulſe the attacks of the king of 
France without the aſſiſtance of England, which could be 
expected only by Edward's reſtoration. That, on the con- 
trary, by deſerting him, he would run the riſque of ſeeing 
France and England unite all their forces againſt him, But, 
on the other hand, he conſidered he could give Edward but 
a very ſmall aid, confidering the preſent poſture of his 
own affairs: that it was to be feared this attempt happening 
to miſcarry, he ſhould furniſh the earl of Warwick with a 
plauſible pretence to attack him. In this perplexity, he 
deviſed an expedient, whereby he imagined he could at once 
ſave appearances with Warwick, and give ſome ſmall affiſt- 
ance to the fugitive king. He equipped four large ſhips at 
Vere, a free port in Zealand, in other perſons' names, who 
were furniſhed with money. Moreover, he privately hired 
fourteen ſhips of the Eaſterlings to convoy the king into 
England, and to Keep upon the coaſt a fortnight after his 
landing, to conduct him back in cafe of neceſſity. Then, 
giving Edward a good ſum of money k, he left him in Hol- 


land, and went himſelf into Flanders. When all theſe ſhips 


were ready, Edward diſappearing, notice was ſent to the 
duke, who immediately ordered proclamation to be made, 
that none of his ſubjects ſhould aſſiſt him directly or indi— 
realy, upon pain of death. It is likely, if Edward's at- 
tempt had miſcarried, the earl of Warwick would not have 
been deceived by that artifice. 

Whatever care was taken by Edward and the duke of 
Burgundy to conceal their deſigns, the earl of Warwick had 


received ſome intelligence of them: it was too much for his 


intereſt to have good ſpies in Holland, to neglect fo neceſſary 
a precaution, It appears in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that on the 21ſt of December the marquis of Monta- 
gue had orders to levy troops in the north, on pretence of a 
rebellion l, not mentioned by the hiſtorians. Probably, it 
was only a farther precaution taken by the earl of Warwick 
upon ſome general advices of a plot forming in Holland. 
[1471] The 2d of January, the carl of Warwick was 
made high admiral. Doubtleſs, he did not dare to truſt 
others with the care of equipping a fleet which he foreſaw 
would be wanted, if the duke of Burgundy attempted to 
aſſiſt Edward with open force. The advices from Holland 
being more certain than hitherto, the duke of Clarence, 


* Fifty thouſand florins, Ibid, | 
Tam in reſiſtentiam adverſariorum et inimicorum noſtrorum extero- 


rum, regnum noſtrum Angliz in partibus borealibus ut accepimus invadere | 


nitentium, quam in repreſſionem diverſorum rebellium noſtrorum.—Ry- 
mer's Feed, tom, XI. p. 676, | | 
Rapin 
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who was by no means ſuſpected of holding intelligence with 
his brother, was commiſſioned to raiſe an army to oppoſe 
his 3 in caſe he ſhould return into the kingdom. 

Theſe meaſures being taken, the earl of Warwick made 
haſte to conclude with Lewis XI. an alliance projected 
{ome time before. But as it was difficult to make an alliance 
with a prince actually in war with England, and as a peace 
could not be concluded by reaſon of Henry's pretenſions to 
the crown of France, a long truce was reſolved upon, almoſt 
equivalent to a peace. In the treaty upon this occaſion, it 
was agreed the truce ſhould laſt till one of the two parties 
deſired to break it, in which caſe he was to give the other 
five years notice; and the truce was to continue ten years 
without being revocable a. It was farther agreed, that a 
place ſhould be appointed to treat of a final peace. Lewis 
XI. was pleaſed, 1 know not for what reaſon, that the duke 
of Guienne his brother ſhould be particularly included in 
the truce. 

The fame day the treaty was ſigned, the grand prior of the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem ſet out for France, to bring 
home queen Margaret and the prince of Wales. 

Shortly after, the earl of Warwick, out of affection to the 
duke of Clarence his ſon-in-law, or to attach that prince 
the more to the king's fide, reftored him the government of 
Ireland, with ſeveral manors in England, forfeited by Ed— 
ward's adherents. The marquis of Montague and Jaſper 
Tudor earl of Pembroke had likewiſe a ſhare in the king's 
favours. | | | | 

Mean while, Edward having finiſhed all his preparations, 
failed from the port of Vere about the middle of March, 
bringing with him two thouſand men. He diſembarked at 
Ravenſpur", where Henry IV. had formerly landed, when 
he came to wreſt the crown from Richard II. He expected 
to be received with acclamations; but, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, faund the inhabitants of thoſe parts extremely 
difpleaſed with his coming. Some were well affected to the 
houſe of Lancaſter; others, ſeeing Edward fo thinly attended), 
were afraid openly to eſpouſe his cauſe. However, as there 
were no regular troops, he met with no oppoſition. But 
that was not all he defired : he would have been glad to be 
met by the people, and ſee his army increaſe. The diſap— 


pointment obliging him to march with circumſpection, he 


cauſed it to be rumoured, that he was come only as duke of 
York, to claim the private inheritance of his family, which 
had been confiſcated o. Henry IV. had formerly uſed the 
fame artifice, but more juſtly, ſince he was baniſhed with- 
out legal cauſe: but if Edward had no right to the crown, 
as he ſeemed to own, he muſt have been guilty of uſurpa- 
tion, and conſequently could not, with juſtice, complain that 
his eſtate was confiſcated. The reaſon why he did not carry 
his pretenſions any farther upon his arrival in the kingdom, 
ſeems to be this; he was ſtrongly perſuaded that the people 
in general were much more inclined to him than to his rival, 
but that the magiſtrates were againſt him. Indeed, as ſoon 
as the earl of Warwick had the government in his hands at- 
ter Henry's reſtoration, his firſt care was to fill all the ofhces 
with his creatures. It was, therefore, convenient that Ed- 
ward ſhould furniſh the people with a pretence to favour 
him, how flight ſocver it might be, thereby to oppole the 
authority of the magiſtrates who would have had too great 
an advantage, could they have affirmed he was come in arms 
to dethrone the reigning king: whereas, by demanding only 
his. private patrimony, he moved the people's compaſſion, 
and inſpired them with hopes that the quarrel between the 
two houſes might at length be ended by reſtoring his inheri- 
tance, Be this as it will, Edward, though little pleaſed with 
the people's coldneſs, marched towards York, giving Henry 
every where the title of King, and ſtiling himſelf only 
Duke p. . 

The news of Edward's landing having reached the court, 
the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick departed from 
London to levy troops: at the ſame time, the magiſtrates of 


„ Rapin has not plainly expreſled the nature of this truce: by the treaty, 
zs it ſtands in Rymer's Fœdera, tom. XI. p. 683090, the truce was not 
to be revoked in five .years; after which, if either party thought fit to re- 
voke it, the revocation was not to take place till five years. more, that 1s, not 
till ten years after the date. 

a The 12th of March Edward came before Cromer, in Norfolk, where 
he ſent on ſhore fr Robert Chamberlaine, fir Gilbert Debenham, and 
others, to underſtand how the people ſtood affected; they found, that by 
reaſon of the vigilance of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, and the great 
preparations he had made, it was unſafe to land in thoſe Parts: wherefore 
they ſteered to the northward, and, a ſtorm ariſing that night, they could 
not land till the 14th, which they did at Ravenſpur, and places adjoining. 
The king lodged that night in a village two miles from the place of his 
landing. The next day, being the 15th of March, the kin 's forces met 
and joined in a body, whence they proceedcd to Beverly, &c. ibid. 

And ſhewed the earl of Northumberland's letters, under his ſeal, 
herein he had invited him over. Stow, p. 423. 
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the towns were ordered to ſhut their gates upon the enemy, 
and the marquis of Montague, who kept at Pomfret with 
a body of troops 4, had orders to fight Edward before his 
arrival at York", But the marquis, for what reaſon is 
unknown, remained in his poſt; without making any motion 
to hinder his march*: Some aſcribe this conduct to his 
Ignorance of Edward's forces: But what likelihood was 
there of his wanting good intelligence upon ſo important an 
occaſion? Others tax him with cowardice; but he was one 
of the braveſt lords of the kingdom. Some believe there 
was a good underſtanding between him and Edward; but 
the ſequel ſhewed the contrary, Thoſe that reaſon with 
molt probability, ſay, that Montague, imagining Edward 
would not return into England without a well-pgrounded 


hope of being reſtored, defigned to referve himſelf this way, 


in order to make his peace with him: and though his 
attempt ſhould miſcarry, Montzgue did not deſpair of ap- 
peaſing the earl his brother. 

Mean-while, Edward approaching York, two of the al— 
dermen came and intreated him, in the name of the magiſ- 
trates, to march another way; repreſenting, that they could 
not receive into their city a prince that was come to take the 
crown from their lawful king. Edward, purſuant to the 
plan he had formed, replicd, “ That he was not come to 


take the crown from the king: that ſince the people had 


declared for Henry, he acknowledged him as his ſovereign, 
and had no intention to do him any prejudice: that he was 
come to requeſt the king for the reſtitution of his eſtate, 


not with an army to uſe force, but only with a few followers 


to ſecure him from the malice of his enemies: that the para 
liament ſhould be the judge of his cauſe; and defired only to 
have means to pals his days quietly in the allegiance becom- 
ing a good ſubject: that, however, the inhabitants of York 
ſhould, of all others, be the laſt to deny him admittance; 
ſince his lands in the county, as well as his title of duke of 
York, rendered him their countryman. In fine, he prayed 
them to remember the favours which, on ſeveral occaſions, 
the city had received from his family.“ 


The aldermen returned with this anſwer, which was not 


ſufficient to ſatisfy the magiſtrates, devoted as they were to 
the earl of Warwick; but Edward's adherents in the city, 
perſuading the people that it would be very cruel to refuſe 
the gates to a prince, who, ſubmitting himſelf to the king 
and parliament, was only come to demand his inheritance, 
there was ſuch a commotion that the magiſtrates were not 
able to appeaſe it. All they could obtain of the people was, 
that deputics ſhould be ſent to Edward to make terms with 
him, in order to preſerve, as far as poſſible, the rights of the 
king, and ſave the city from plunder. The depuries found 
Edward ready to promiſe whatever they defired: he pro- 
teſted he was ſincere, and promiſed he would do no damage 
to the city, and always remain the king's faithful ſubject. 
Whereupon, the gates were opened to him; and entering the 
city, he went to the cathedral, and confirmed his engage- 
ments with a ſolemn oath, Every thing being thus tranſ- 
acted on his part with great mildneſs and moderation, he 


borrowed ſome money of the citizens, and, leaving a garri- 


ſon, departed in order for London. During his ſhort ſtay at 
York, his army was greatly increaſed : he would not, how- 
ever, have ventured to march towards London, had he not 


expected it would continue to increaſe in his rout, and the 


duke of Clarence perform his promiſet. 

In the mean time, the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick were parted, in order to aſſemble their forces: 
Their defign was afterwards to join their troops in one body, 
and ſet at their head the prince of Wales, ſon of Henry, who 
was expected from France. The carl of Warwick thought 
he had ſufficient time to prepare and join the auke of Cla- 
rence, becauſe he did not doubt that his brother Montague 
would be ſtrong enough to ſtop Edward. But, contrary to 
his expectation, he heard that Montague had ſuffered him to 
paſs without oppoſition, and that his army continually in- 


? It is incredible, ſays Hall, what effect this new imagination (his claims 
ing only the duchy cf York) had upon the people: all men, moved with 
mercy and compaſſion, began, out of hand, either to favour him, or elſe not 


to retiſt him. Fol. 215. 


4 Four thouſand men. Stow, p. 423. 

r Or elſe to hinder him from proceeding further, till he ſhould come him- 
ſelf. Hall, fol. 215. | 

Sto ſays, he had received letters from the duke of Clarence, that he 
ſhould not fight until he came. P. 423. | 

t In his march from York to London, inſtead of going through Pom- 
fret, where the marquis of Montague lay encamped, he took a compaſs of 
about four miles, and came to Nottingham, where fir Thomas Parre, fir 

ames Harrington, fir William Stanley, fir Thomas Burgh, fir Thomas 

lontgamery, fir William Norris, &c. repaired to him. Here they per- 
ſuaded him to iſſue out a eee as king, under the name of Edward 
IV. ſaying, they vous erve no man but a king. Hall, fol. 215. Hol- 
lingſh, p. 1320. Stow, p- 423» 
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creaſed upon his march with great numbers of officers and 
toldiers, that came to him from all parts of the kingdom. 
He was extremely ſurpriſed with the news, and could not tell 
what to think of Montague, who behaved fo remiſsly in an 
affair of ſuch importance. He diſſembled however, and after 
ſending him expreſs orders to come and join him, and defir- 
ing the duke of Clarence to advance with all poſſible dili- 
gence, reſolved to encamp near Coventry, and there expect 
Edward. His deſign was to follow him in caſe he had the 
boldneſs to come between him and the duke of Clarence, or 
amuſe him in thoſe parts till his two other bodies were ar- 
rived. Indeed, Montague began his march to join his bro- 
ther, and the duke of Clarence likewiſe advancing kept within 
diſtance, as if he intended the ſame thing. 

Mean-while, Edward, who was now about Coventry *, 
approached the earl of Warwick's intrenchments, with a ſhow 
of attacking them. The carl finding himſelf weak, ſent fre- 
quent expreſſes to the duke of Clarence, to defire him to ad- 
vance with all poffible expedition: but the duke ftill found 
ſome excuſe to defer the junction. Whilſt the two armies 
were thus in fight, and ready in all appearance to engage, 
the duke of Gloceſter, with a ſmall train, rode forth from 
the camp of Edward his brother, and without demanding a 
ſafe-conduct, went directly to the duke of Clarence. At 
their firſt meeting the two brothers tenderly embraced one 
another ; then, after a ſhort conference, the duke of Clarence 
having gained the principal officers, cauſed Edward to be pro- 
claimed in his army. The ſame day Edward headed his own 
troops, and joined the duke of Clarence with all the marks 
of a mutual friendſhip. | 

This was a ſtunning blow to the earl of Warwick, who 
little expected it : however, in ſpite of this misfortune, which 
would have diſcouraged any other man, he could not refolve 
to hearken to any propoſals of agreement, though the duke 
of Clarence offered him his mediation ; but ſuch a mediator, 
who had ſo openly betrayed him, could not but be ſuſpected 
by him. As his army would ſoon be reinforced by Monta- 
gue's troops, and he was ſtrongly intrenched, he did not 
thing proper too haſtily to treat of an accommodation, which 
muſt have been very diſadvantageous to him: beſides, he 


hoped that London, where he had left the duke of Somerſet“ 
and the archbiſhop of York *, would ſhut her gates againſt 


Edward if he appeared before that city. In that caſe he was 
reſolved to follow him, immediately after Montague's arrival, 
and force him either to retire elſewhere, or join battle at the 
gates of the capital with a manifeſt diſadvantage. But theſe 
meaſures proved not very juſt. | 


Preſently after the junction of the two brothers, it was 


Continuation of the Reign 


DWARD had not time to make a long ftay at London. 
Two days after his arrival, he departed to put himſelf 

at the head of his army, hearing the earl of Warwick was 
advanced to St. Albans. Undoubtedly the earl was extremely 
embarraſſed. He had decamped from Coventry, and marched 
with great diligence, in expectation that the city of London 
would keep Edward at leaſt a few days before the walls, and 
the news of his approach hinder the inhabitants from receiv- 
ing him. But he ſaw the metropolis loſt, king Henry in 
priſon, and the whole Kingdom as it were,- ready to declare 
tor his enemy. In this extremity there was no other refuge, 
but to fight and vanquiſh Edward, A victory was the only 
means of reſtoring his affairs. But on the other hand, though 
he had a good army, it was far from being ſo ſtrong as Ed- 
ward's, which too continually increaſed ſince his being 
maſter of London. Beſides the conduct of the marquis of 
Montague his brother was ſo myſterious, he could not tell 
what to think of it. He remembered he entered with re- 
luctance into the project of dethroning Edward, and had 
lately twice neglected to fight him, upon occaſions where all 
hazards were to be run. It is true he was come to join him, 
but this farther increaſed his ſuſpicions. The duke of Cla- 
rence his ſon-in-law's example, made him apprehenſive, his 
own brother was corrupted. In this ſtate of fear and uncer- 
tainty, he would willingly have diſmiſſed him, if he had not 


u Where he came March 29. Hollingfhead. 

Edmund Beaufort, 

* George Nevill. . 

Which they did upon theſe three accounts: 1. They were induced 
thereto by the many friends of his that bad taken ſanctuary, and particularly 
the queen his wife. 2, Becauſe he owed ſeveral merchants great ſums, 
which would otherwiſe have been loſt, And, zdly, Edward having been fa- 
miliar with the wives of the chief citizens, they periuaded their huſbands an 
relations to declare for him. Commines, lib, itt, c. 7. 


debated whether they ſhould attack the earl of Warwick in 
his intrenchments, or march directly for London; and the 
laſt was deemed moſt convenient: firſt, becauſe Edward hay. 
ing many friends in the city, it was likely that ſeeing him 
approach with a powerful army, they would uſe their endea- 
vours to procure him admittance ; and the carl of Warwick's 
diſtance would greatly facilitate their attempt: ſecondly, no- 
thing could be more for Edward's advantage than to have 
London on his fide; he wanted money and could not eaſily 
find it elſewhere : moreover, he could not abſolutely rely 
upon his reſtoration, ſo long as he was not maſter of the me- 
tropolis : laſtly, it was of the utmoſt importance to have 
Henry in his power. He began therefore his march to Lon- 
don, leaving the carl of Warwick behind him, not withour 
danger of being reduced to great ſtraits in caſe the Londoners 
refuſed to receive him. | 

When the news reached London that the two brothers 
were joined and approaching the city, the earl of Warwick 
was given over for loſt. This belief inſpired the people with 
a terror, which Edward's friends carefully cheriſhed, by 
aggravating the city's danger of being expoſed to Edward's 
indignation, unleſs it was averted by a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion. 
At the ſame time, they, that after Edward's flight had taken 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey, came out and ſupported 
that prince's intereſt. On the other hand, thoſe that were 
againſt him durſt hardly open their mouth, for fear their en- 
deavours ſhould turn to their ruin. So, without waiting the 
reſolution of the magiſtrates, the people were ready to open 
the gates to Edward, and run out to meet him y. In vain 
did the duke of Somerfet and the archbiſhop of Vork oppoſe 
this reſolution; they were not heard. In vain did they pro- 
miſe the people, that the earl of Warwick would come to 
their relief in three days: Edward's army which was now ar 
the gates of the city, wrought a contrary effect. In fine, 
Edward's party prevailing, the people went out in crowds to 


receive him with acclamations, which, whether real or feigned, 


were to him of great ſervice. Whilſt Edward was thus re- 


ceived, Henry's friends withdrew from the city, without 
any one's thinking to help that unfortunate prince to make 


his eſcape. 


Edward entered London on the 11th of April, and imme- 
diately thanked the people for their affection, and promiſed 
to have it in everlaſting remembrance. He ſeconded this 
promiſe with - ſeveral acts of clemency, which entirely won 
him the hearts of the citizens. Mean-while, Henry, who had 
not found means to eſcape, nor perhaps ſo much as thought 
of it *, was again impriſoned in the Tower, from whence he 


had been taken ſeven months before to re-mount the throne. 


of ED WAR D IV. 


been afraid of diſcouraging his army. In ſhort, after man- 


reflections upon the poſture of his affairs, flight being difficult 
and diſhonourable, and the ſucceſs of the battle yet uncertain, 
he concluded, his only way was to venture a battle, and di- 
honourably, if victory declared for his enemy. But witha!, 
he reſolved ſo to order it, that the marquis his brother thou!d 
run the ſame fortune with him, fince it was the event only 
that could aſſure him of his fidelity. In this reſolution, he 
marched from St. Albans to Barnet, which is but ten mile 
from London, where he met Edward, who was hikewife ad- 
vancing to fight. There, upon the 14th of April, being, 
Eaſter day, a terrible battle was fought, which decided the 
fate of the two competitors. Edward had brought Henry 
with him, not daring to commit him to any one's cuſtody. 
Thus that unfortunate prince ſeemed born only to be the 
ſport of fortune: happy in being, by his natural weakneſs ot 
mind, leſs ſenſible of his misfortunes than any other would 
have been “. | | 
The battle began early in the morning, and laſted til 
noon. Never perhaps had two armies been ſeen to fight wit: 
more bravery and obſtinacy. Every one conſidering himſe!! 
as a rebel in caſe the enemy was victorious, no favour was 
expected. The barbarity uſually practiſed in civil wars was 
well known, and more eſpectally in this, where bundry revo- 
lutions in favour of both parties had carried animoſity to the 


2 He was delivered to Edward by the archbiſhop of York, who hai” 
made his peace with him. Hollingthead, p. 1332. 

2 In Edward's army, the front was led by Richard duke of Glocettcr ; 
Edward himſelf, and Gcorge duke of Clarence commanded the main body ; 
and William lord Haſtings the rear. In the earl of Warwick's army, the 


right wing was commanded by John Neville marquis of Montague, and 


John de Vere earl of Oxford; the left by the edtl of Warwick himſelf, and 

John Holland duke of Exeter : and a body of archers, which was in the 

middle, by Edmund Beaufort duke of Somerſet. Hall, fol. 217. bs 
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higheſt degree. This, probably, was the true cauſe of the 
continuance of the battle. The earl of Warwick's troops, 
though inferior in number b, fought deſperately, being de- 
termined, by the example of their general, either to conquer 
or die. They had even reaſon to hope, for ſome time, that 
victory was going to declare in their favour. Some ſqua- 
drons, detached by the earl of Warwick from the third line, 
gained ſo much ground upon their enemics that ſeveral 
poſted to London with the news of their deteat. But Ed- 
ward, not loſing the preſence of mind ſo neceflary to a gene- 
ral on ſuch perilous occaſions, ordered a body of reſerve to 
advance, who, falling upon the victorious enemy in the 
flank, put them in extreme diſorder, The ſmall number of 
the carl of Warwick's troops ſuftered him not to make a de- 
tachment to oppoſe that body. Ar the ſame time, the earl 
of Oxford, who had beat back Edward's troops, confider- 
ing he had left the line, where he was poſted, too much ex- 
poſed, wheeled about to return to his poſt. This precau- 
tion, though prudent, occaſioned the earl of Warwick's de- 
feat. The carl of Oxford's badge, upon his arms and co- 
Jours, was a ſtar with ſtreams, and Edward's device was a 
ſun. A ſmall miſt, which aroſe during the battle, hinder- 
ing the earl of Warwick's troops from diſcerning the diffe- 
rence, they furiouſly charged theſe ſquadrons as they were 
returning to their poſt, and put them to rout before the earl 
of Oxford had time to remove their miſtake. This bred an 
extreme confuſion in the army. Some, imagining they were 
betrayed, becauſe they were attacked by their own men, ran 
away to the enemies. Others, ſeeing them fly that way, 
thought themſelves attacked in the rear, and knew not what 
courſe to take, Mean-while, Edward improving this miſ- 
take, cut in pieces the troops that were flying towards him. 
The earl of Warwick, perceiving the diſorder, did his ut- 
moſt to remedy it, but it was to no purpoſe. At laſt, wil- 
ling to animate his troops by his example, he ruſhed, 
though on foot, among the thickeſt of his enemies, where 
he quickly fell, covered with wounds. The marquis of 
Montague, his brother, defirous to reſcue him, periſhed in 
the attempt a few moments after him. Thus ended the 
battle about noon, by the entire defeat of Warwick's army, 


ten thouſand whereof were flain on the ſpot e. It is ſaid, 


Edward, who in all the other battles was wont to publiſh, 
before the fight, that the common ſoldiers ſhould be ſpared, 
and the officers put to the ſword, had ordered now that no 
quarter ſhould be given. The carl of Oxford and the duke 
of Somerſet fled into Wales, to the earl of Pembroke, who 
was levying troops for the earl of Warwick. The duke of 
Exeter was left for dead among the flain; but, ſoon after 
reviving, he crawled to the next houſe, from whence: he 
found means to be carried to London, where he took ſanc- 
tuary in Weſtminſter-abbey. | 

Such was the ſucceſs of this bloody day, and ſuch the end 
of the famous earl of Warwick, who, ſince the beginning 
of the quarrel between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, 
had made in England the greateſt figure any ſubject had ever 
done before him. In a word, he had made and unmade 
kings as he pleaſed. Nothing more glorious could be ſaid 
of a private man, if true glory conſiſted in exceſs of 
power d. i - : 

Edward having thus obtained a complete victory, which 


ſeemed to ſecure him the crown, returned to London ®, 


where he was triumphantly reccived. The citizens could 
not ſufficiently exprels their joy to ſee themſelves freed from 
the danger to which they would have been expoſed had the 
carl of Warwick been conqueror. The king's firſt care was 
to return God thanks for the victory, at St. Paul's church; 
after which, he ordered the unfortunate Henry to be ſent to 
his old priſon. A few days after, he granted a pardon to the 
archbiſhop of York, probably not to incenſe the clergy by 
the puniſhment of one of their principal members. Beſides, 
he remembered the great ſervice that prelate had done him, 
though, perhaps, more out of negligence than affection, 
in ſuffering him to eſcape from his confinement at Middle- 
ham. | SD 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, queen Margaret, who was 
iuſt arrived from France in Dorſetſhire f, ſaw herſelf in a 
ſtate worthy of pity. She had ſcarce time to refreſh herſelf 


b The number of king Edward's troops did not excecd nine thouſand, 
Hollingſh. p. 1335. i . 

© Hall ſays, there were ten thouſand flain on both ſides; Fabian hath but 
about fifteen hundred; and Stow four thouſand. They were buried in the 
field of battle, half a mile from Barnet, where a chapel was afterwards 
built in memory of them. The moſt conſiderable perſons flain on Edward's 
fide, were, the lords Cromwell and Say, the lord Montjoy's ſon, fir Hum: 
phrey Bourchier, ſon of the lord Berners, &c. Hall, fol. 218. Hollingſ- 
head, p. 133% Stow, p. 423. f ; 

4 His 0 and hat of 2 brother, John Neville, marquis of Monta- 


her friends. | 
This reſolution being taken, it was agreed, that the queen 


873 
two days, when ſhe received the fatal news of the defeat and 
death of the earl of Warwick. Though. the had hitherto 
bravely withſtood all the attacks of fortune, ſhe was ſo af- 
tected with this new diſgrace that ſhe fell into a ſwoon, out 
of which ſhe recovered with great difficulty. She ſaw in an 
inſtant all the conſequences; and percciving no refuge, ſhe 
gave way to her grief, and loſt, upon this occaſion, that 
wonderful firmneſs by which ſhe had ever been ſo gloriouſly 
diſtinguiſhed. Thus yielding to her unhappy lot, and 
thinking only of ſaving the prince her ſon, the took ſanc 

tuary in the abbey of Beaulieu in Hampthire. She was ſtill 
in the mortal agonies, cauſed by this fatal accident, when ſhe 
ſaw arrive the duke of Somerſet, John Beaufort, his brother, 
the earls of Pembroke and Devonſhire, and the lord Wen— 
lock. The two. laſt had been for Edward; and, unhappily 
for them, had deſerted him. The qucen had alſo with her 
the grand prior of St. John's, ſent into France to conduct her 
to England. All theſe lords, with feveral other officers of 
diſtinction, ſtrove to comfort her and revive her hopes. 
They repreſented to her, “ That ſhe had not reaſon yet to 


deſpair: that, indeed, Edward was victorious, but might be 


vanquiſhed again: that the kingdom till abounding with 


friends to king Henry, it was not fo difficult as ſhe imagined 
to form a new army capable of ſtopping the uſurper's pro- 
greſs: that as the gaining of one battle had reſtored him to 
the throne, fo the loſs of another might caſt him down: 
that the ſundry revolutions for and againſt the two houſes, 
ſince the quarrel began, ought to teach her that there was 
ſtill hope, provided the would not, by any unſeaſonable 
tear, relinquiſh her own intereſts with thoſe of the king her 
hutband and the prince her ſon: that her armies had been 
frequently victorious under her conduct, and it was by no 
means impoſſible that victory ſhould once more incline to her 
de. Laſtly, that all the world conſidered the prince of 
Wales as undoubted heir of the crown; and, by ſetting him 
at the head of the army, there was {lill room to expect a 
happy revolution.” | | 

If Margaret was afraid to expoſe herſelf once more to the 
viciſſitude of fortune, it was not upon her own account. 
The prince her ſon was the cauſe of all her uncafineſs. Her 
tenderneſs for him made her ſec all the fatal conſequences of 


the undertaking propoſed to her, in caſe it was not crowned 


with ſucceſs. She plainly perceived he could not attempt 
to recover the crown of his anceſtors, without hazarding, at 
the ſame time, his own life; and that confideration was fo 
grievous to her as to hinder her coming to any reſolution. 
In this perplexity, ſhe propoſed ſending the prince into 
France, that in caſe the enterpriſe ſucceeded, he might reap 
the benefit, and if it miſcarried, might at leaſt be in ſafety. 
But the duke of Somerſet repreſented to her, that it was 
chiefly upon the preſence of the prince that her hopes could 
be founded, which alone would be capable of drawing mul- 
titudes into his ſervice, and induce the troops to ſight va- 
liantly for him. At length, the queen, after enduring a 


violent conflict in her ſoul, between the fear of lofing her 


ſon, and the defire of procuring him a crown, which ſhe 
believed his lawful right, conſented to follow the advice of 


and prince ſhould retire to Bath, and the reſt go and aflemble 
their friends, with the remains of the car] of Warwick's 
army s. The carl of Pembroke undertook to levy an army 
in Wales, where his intereſt was great, and immediately de- 
parted; only defiring the duke of Somerſet, who was to 
command in chief under the prince of Wales, to run no ha- 
Zzard till joined by the Welth. The ſuddenneſs wherewith all 
theſe lords levied or aſſembled their troops, would be moſt 
ſurpriſing, if, in the firſt place, the aſtoniſhing effects uſually 
produced by hatred and revenge, «cſ{pecially in civil wars, were 
not conſidered. Secondly, it muſt be remembered, that the 
remains of the earl of Warwick's army having diſperſed them- 
ſelves after the battle of Barnet, wanted only a leader to head 
them. Laſtly, as it was but a few days ſince the battle, it 
was not yet known how the conqueror would behave to the 
vanquiſhed. So, moſt having greater reaſon to expect ſeverity 


than mercy, choſe rather to venture again their lives in 


battle, than run the riſk of dying on the gibbet and ſcaffold. 


gue, after being expoſed three days, to all comers, in St, Paul's cathedral, 
were conveyed to Biſham-abbey in Berkſhire, and there buried, Hall, fol. 
218. Stow, p. 423. i : 1 

© On Eaſter day, in the afternoon; he went immediately to St. Paul's 
church, where he offered his ſtandard. Hall, fol. 218, 


She embarked March 24, and landed at Weymouth on April 13 or 14, | 


Hollingſh. p. 13311335. | 
s And fo they ſoon drew together a large army out of the counties of So- 
merſet, Dorſet, Wilts, Devon, and Cornwall, Idem, p. 1336, 
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Be this as it will, it appears in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, that the 27th of April, thirteen days after the battle 
of Barnet, the Lancaſtrian lords had now re- aſſembled an 
armv. | | 

Upon the ſame day, as appears by the date, Edward iſſued 

out a proclamation, ſetting forth, that his title to the crown 
was unqueſtionable : firſt, by reaſon : ſecondly, by authority 
of parliament : thirdly, by his victories, and particularly the 
laſt, where the marquis of Montague and the earl of War- 
wick were ſlain. That notwithſtanding theſe three moſt firm 
foundations, namely, reaſon, parliamentary authority, and 
victory, ſundry perſons had taken up arms againſt him: 
but, to avoid the effufion of more blood, he had thought 
proper to give his people a liſt of the names of thoſe perſons, 
who were pronounced traitors and rebels, that their encou- 
ragers might not complain if any miſchief befel them. The 
perſons proſcribed were, Margaret, ſtiling herſelf queen of 
ingland, Edward her ſon, the duke of Exeter, the duke of 
Somerſet, John earl of Oxford, John Courtney earl of 
Devonſhire, William viſcount de Beaumont, John Beaufort 
brother to the duke of Somerſet, Hugh Courtney, with eleven 
others. 

Mean-while, Edward loſt not a moment. As the troops 
were ready to march, he put himſelf at their head Þ to give 
his enemics battle, before the earl of Pembroke joined them 
with the Welchmen. How diligent ſoever the lords in league 
with the queen had been, they were far from being in ſo good 
poſture as the king, becauſe of their want of arms and am- 


munition. So, knowing that Edward was marching in queſt 


of them, they reſolved to retire into Wales, where the ſitua- 
tion of the country would help them to avoid fighting as long 
as they pleaſed. Beſides, they expected to be joined very 
ſoon by the carl of Pembroke, and then ſhould be in condi- 
tion to give battle. The point was to paſs the Severn before 
the king overtook them, and tor that purpoſe they marched 
to Gloceſter i. But that city refuſing her gates k, and there 
being no likelihood of taking it at the firſt aſſault, much leſs 


of befieging it in form, they reſolved to paſs the Severn at 


Tewkſbury. Mean-time Edward ſo cloſely purſued them, 
that upon their arrival at Tewkſbury, they conſulted whether 


they ſhould paſs the river, at the peril of ſeeing their rear 


put to rout, or intrench themſelves in a park adjoining to 
the town, till the earl of Pembroke arrived. The queen, 
who thought only of ſaving the prince, was for paſling. 
Some others, more out of complaiſance to her than tor any 


good reaſon, ſeconded her opinion. But the duke of Somer- 


let ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed it. He repreſented the enemy was ſo 
near, that before the army had all paſſed, he would certainly 
have it in his power to attack them, and cut in pieces thoſe 
who ſhould have the misfortune to be left behind: That ſuch 
an accident, which ſeemed unavoidable, could not but prove 


very fatal, and diſcourage ſuch as were {till friends to the 


houſe of Lancaſter : In fine, though their army was inferior 
in number to that of the enemy, that diſadvantage might be 
repaired by intrenching themſelves in the park, which would 
balance the ſuperiority of his troops. After mature delibe- 
ration, this opinion was thought moſt adviſeable, conſidering 
the circumſtances of time and place. Hiſtorians, of whon 
tew underſtand the art-of war, have taxed the duke of Somer- 
fet with imprudence and raſhneſs, ſolely becauſe they confi- 
derered not the difficulty of paſſing a river like the Severn, 
with the enemy in the rear. But if that general had been 
guilty of no other fault, perhaps the queen's affairs would have 
taken another turn. At leaſt ſhe might have waited the carl 


of Pembroke's arrival l, and by fighting upon equal terms, 


cauſed her enemy to run an equal hazard. This the ſequel 
will demonſtrate. 

The reſolution being taken of expecting Edward, the 
whole night was ſpent in making intrenchments round the 
park, which were finiſhed before day; fo ardently was it la- 
boured to be ſecured from ſurpriſe. Edward approaching to 
view them, judged it abſolutely neceſſary to attack them, be- 
tore they were rendered more impenetrable, and before the 
arrival of the earl of Pembroke, who was hourly expected. 
So without loſs of time, he drew up his army in two lines. 
Ile gave the command of the firſt to the duke of Gloceſter, 


„ He ſet out, April 19, with ſuch forces as he had got together about 
London, and came to Windſor ; from whence he departed on the 24th, and 
27th came to Abingdon, where he waited the 28th for the coming of ſome 
troops. The 29th, he advanced towards Cirenceſter, and thence to Malmſ- 
bury, and afterwards to Sodbury, on May 1, where he was informed the 
enemies intended to meet him. Idem, p. 1336, 1337. 

i Queen Margaret removed tiom Bath (where ſhe was) in great haſte to 
Briſtol ; from whence {he tent a tew horſemen to diſcover whether ſhe could 
lately paſs the Severn at Gloceſter; and ſoon after advanced towards that 
city, and thence went to Tewkſbury, Ibid. 

& Richard, fon of the lord Beauchamp of Powkey, was gavernor of this 
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his younger brother, and headed the ſecond himſelf with the. 
duke of Clarence. The duke of Somerſet ranged his army 
behind the intrenchments, in three bodies, of which he 


commanded the foremoſt himſelf m, in order to ſuſtain the 


firſt ſhock. Wenlock n conducted the ſecond, under prince 

Edward, who was confidered as the commander in chief. The 
earl of Devonſhire e was placed at the head of the thirq, 

Edward taking a cloſer view of the intrenchments, perceived 

an opening to be left to go out upon occaſion. 'This made 

him think, the duke of Somerſet hoped to repel the firſt + 
charge, and if he obſerved any diſorder among the aſſailants 

had reſolved to {ally out and improve the advantage. So, 
the more eaſily to draw him out of his lines, he ordered the 
duke of Gloceſter, who was to begin the fight, to retreat with 
ſome precipitation, in caſe he met with too ftrong a re ſiſtance; 
and if he was purſued, to face about, and vigoroully attack 
his purſuers, in the affurance of being ſupported by all the 
reſt of the army. This order was founded upon Edward's 
knowledge of the duke of Somerſet's intrepidity, and good 
opinion of himſelf. 

Every thing being thus diſpoſed, the duke of Gloceſter 
began the attack of the intrenchments with great vigour. Buc 
finding the enemies ſtood their ground, and appeared every 
where ready to ſuſtain his aſſaults, he retreated towards the 
ſecond line, with a precipitation that made the duke of So- 
merſet believe the whole body to be diſmayed. Then it was 
that the duke, not being able to curb the impetuoſity of his 
courage, and thinking he ought to improve the advantage, 
{allied out of his intrenchments to preis the enemy's army, 
which he imagined to be now in confuſion. At the fame 


time, he ſent Wenlock word to come immediately io his ſup- 


port. Mean-while the duke of Gloceſter, who was again. 
drawn up at a great diſtance from the intrenchmenis, ſceing 
the duke of Somerſet advancing towards him in good crder, 
ſaved him ſome part of the way. As he was ſure of being 
5 5 
ſupported by the king his brother, who was not far off, he 
furiouſly fell upon the troops that were marching agaiuſt him, 
and by that vigorous and unexpected attack, o aſtoniſhed 


them, that they ſaw no other refuge than to fly in d.ſorder 


to their camp. The duke of Somerſet was in a fury, when 
he perceived himſelf unſupported. He had depended upon 
Wenlock, and inſtead of finding him without the intrench- 
ments with the ſecond line, to oppoſe the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, he ſaw him motionleſs in the very place where he firſt 


drew up his men. Not being able at this fight, to bridle 


his rage, he furiouſly rode up to him, and clove his ſkull 

with a battle-ax. 

Mean-time the duke of Gloceſter entering the enemy's 

camp together with the run-a-ways, made a terrible ſlaughter. 

Wenlock being dead, the young prince knew not what to 
do, and the duke of Somerſet tranſported with paſſion, was 

incapable of giving orders, and making himſelf obeyed. 

Thus confuſion inſtantly ſpreading in the army, and the king, 


who cloſely followed the duke his brother, entering I:kewilc 


the camp, the queen's troops thought only of ſaving them- 
ſelves by flight, without making any farther reſiſtancc. It is 
ſaid, the queen was found in a chariot, half dead with prict 
at the fight of her forlorn affairs, without knowing what was 
become of the prince her ſon, and was brought in that con- 
dition to king Edward. An hiſtorian however aflirms, it was 
not till a day or two after the battle, that ſhe was taken out 
of a nunnery where ſhe had fled for refuge, and conducted to 
the king then at Worceſter. In this battle, by which the 
crown was entirely ſecured to Edward, there fell on the queen's 
ſide but three thouſand, becauſe the two laſt: lines ran away 
without fighting. Among the ſlain were found the carl o. 
Devonſhire, and fir John Beaufort brother of the duke of So- 
merſet?. The prince of Wales, the duke of Samerlet 4, 
and the grand prior of St. John's", were made priſoners. 
But it would have been more happy for them to have died in 
the battle, fincc they ſaved their lives only to loſe them in a 
leſs honourable manner. The young prince being brought 
into the king's preſence, appeared before him with an un- 
daunted countenance, without debaſing himſelf by ſubmil- 
ſions unbecoming his birth. Edward was furpriſed, and {til} 
more, when, aſking him how he came to be ſo, raſh thus to 


town, which was under the obedience of Richard, the king's brother. Hall, 
220. Hollingſh. p. 1337. 
This was what ſeveral of the officers adyiſed her to do. Hall, fol. 220. 
= With his brother lord John Beaufort. Hall, fol. 220. 
* And the lord St. John. Idem, 
o Thomas Courtney. | : 
? And alſo fir John Delves, fir Edward Hampden, ſir Robert Whyting» 
ham, fir John Lewkenher, &c. Hall. | 
4 Edmund Beaufort, 
7 John Langſtrother, 


Thomas 
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RA PNs HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


enter his kingdom in arms; the prince replied, © That he 
was come to recover his own inheritance, which had been 
unjuſtly uſurped.” Edward, full of indignation at this 
boldneſs, ſtruck him on the mouth with his gantlet, and 
turned from him. This was, as it were, the ſignal to take 
away the life ot that unfortunate prince. It is ſaid, imme- 
diately upon the king's withdrawing, the dukes of Clarence 
and Gloceſter, his brothers, the carl of Dorſet, and the 
jord Hailings, tell, like wild beaſts, upon the young prince, 
and ſtabbed him with their daggers. It is certain he was 
murdered that inftant; and probably, the king had given 
orders beforehand for that barbarous execution. But 1 do 
not know whether the hiſtorians are to be credited, who 
afirm theſe four lords killed him with their own hands. 
This might be an effect of the prejudice of thoſe that wrote 
the hiſtory after the reſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
fince it is certain they have forgot nothing to render the 
houle of York odious. It is likely, however, the murder 
was committed in the preſence of the fore-mentioned lords. 
Some ſay, the prince eſcaping out of the battle, the king, 
offered a penſion of five hundred pounds ſterling to any per- 
{on that ſhould bring him dead or alive; promiſing, if he 
was alive, not to put him to death: that, upon this promiſe, 
fir Richard Croits, in whoſe hands he was fallen, brought 
him to the king, who performed not his word. 


'The prince 


loſt his life at eighteen years of age*. Next day, the duke 


of Somerſet, and the grand prior of the order of St. John, 
were beheadedu. Queen Margaret was confined in the 
Tower, where ſhe remained a priſoner till 1475, when Lewis 
XI. ranſomed her for fifty thouſand'crowns w. Such was the 
fad cataſtrophe of this princeſs, who, for attempting to rule 
England with an abſolute ſway, cauſed a great effufion of 
Engliſh blood, and wrought her own, as well as the ruin of 
the king her ſpouſe, of the prince her ſon, and of all the 
houſe of Lancaſter, of which there remained but a ſingle 
branch in the perſon of the earl of Richmond. There was, 
it ſeems, a ſort of fatality with regard to the kings of Eng- 
land that married the daughters of France. Edward II. 
Richard II. Henry VI. and Charles I. were the only kings 
that cſpouſed French princefies*, and they all four under— 
went the ſame fate, three of them by. the fault of their 
queens. | | 

The battle of Tewkſbury, fought on the 4th of May ?, 
eighteen days after that of Barnet, was the twelfth fince the 
beginning of the quarrel between the two roſes, But it was 
not the laſt, though followed by no other in the reſt of this 
reign. . | 
Whilſt Edward was employed in purſuing the queen, 
there aroſe a freſh enemy againſt him. Thomas Nevil, 
known by the name of the baſtard of Fauconbridge, be- 
cauſe he was natural ſon to the lord of that name, had been 
made vice-adnural of the channel, during the earl of War— 
wick's adminiſtration, to whom he adhered. The earl being 
dead, and king Edward re-enthroned, the baſtard had loſt 
his place. As he was a man of ill morals, and without 
means, he ſaw no other way to ſubſiſt than turning pirate. 
When he found the king employed in the weſt, in purſuit of 
the queen, he aflembled ſome ſhips, and many perſons of 
deſperate fortunes, with whom he came upon the coaſt of 
Kent, not imagining the war, newly kindled, would fo 
quickly end. His defign was to ſurpriſe London, and en- 
rich himſelf with the plunder of the city. Accordingly, he 
began his march towards London *, giving out, that he only 
intended to free king F.dward from captivity. On that pre- 
rence, drawing in many adherents of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
he formed an army of ſeventeen thouſand men. He pre- 
ſently became maſter of Southwark. At the ſame time, he 
ordered part of his troops * to paſs the Thames, and aſſault 
two of the city gates®, whilſt himſelf attempted to torce 
the bridge. But the citizens, having had notice of his. 
march, were upon their guard, and repulſed him on all 


Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet. 
J. 1340. N : 

| He was buried, without any ſolemnity, among ſome perſons, in the 
Black Friers in Pewkſburv, Hall, fol. 22 f. 

a They were beheaded May 6. Hall. Hollingſlicad fays, it was the 7th, 
p. 1340. | 

„Her father ranſomed her for that ſam, which he borrowed of Lewis 
XI. and mortgaged to him for it the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and the 
county of Provence, Hall, fol. 221. : 
* Rapin forgot Henry V. But of this ſee more in the note on his reflec- 
tions at the end of the reign of Richard III. 

Fall fays it was the 3d. Fol. 221. 

z May 12. Hollingſhead, p. 1341. 

 Contilting of Eflex men. Ibid, 

> Aldgate and Biſhopſgate, - 

© He was at Worceſter, in his march againit ſome rebels in the north, 
when he received the news of this inſurrection; whereupon, he altered his 

Number go. 


Hall, ſol. 221.  Hollingſhead, 


made him vice-admiral of the channel as before. 


ſpatch him. 


* 


573 
ſides. In the mean-while, the baſtard, hearing of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the battle of Tewkſbury, and knowing the king was 
haſtily marching to London®, retired, in good order, to 
Sandwich, where he fortified himſelf. Edward, being come 
to London, patled through the city, without ſtaying, and 
marched to Canterbury, where the baſtard ſent him word hc 
was ready to ſubmit upon certain terms, which were imme- 
diately granted him. The king even knighted him, and 
But he 


did not long enjoy theſe favours. Shortly after, he was be— 
neaded, either for new or the old crimes. | 


Edward, arriving at London the 21ſt of May, after two 


victories in leſs than three weeks, granted an abſolute pardon 


to William Wainfleet biſhop of Wincheſter d, a zealous 
Lancaſtrian. But he had not the fame generofity for king 
Henry, head of that houſe. The innocent life of that un- 
happy prince ſeemed to ſcreen him ſrom the cruelty of his 
victorious enemy. It was, doubtle(s, upon that account Ed- 
ward had twice before ſpared his life. Nay, it is very pro— 
bable he would have ſuffered him to die a natural death, had 
he believed it conſiſtent with his ſafety. But he was afraid 
he ſhould never enjoy a ſettled repoſe fo long as that prince 
was alive; and this conſideration made him reſolve to di- 
It was properly queen Margaret that haſtened 
her huſband's death, by her laſt attempt to re-enthrone him. 
It the had won the battle of Tewkſbury, and taken Edward. 
priſoner, it is ſcarce to be doubted that ſhe would have put 
him to death on the ſcaftold. She ought not, thereforc, to 
think it very ſtrange that the ill ſucceſs of her enterpriſe fell 
upon the heads of her huſband and fon. It is even very pro- 
bable ſhe was herſelf indebted to her ſex for her own life. 
However this be, Edward, reſolving to ſacrifice Henry to 


his ſafety, ordered the duke of Gloceſter, to whom all the 


hiſtorians unanimouſly give the character of a brutiſh and 
bloody prince, to put him to death in priſon. It is pre- 
tended this prince would be. the father's, as he had been the 
ſon's executioner, and that, entering his room, he himſelf 
ſtabbed him to the heart. But, as I obſerved, it is neceſſary 
to receive, with ſome caution, what the hiſtorians ſay of the 
princes of the houſe of Vork“. 

Thus died Henry VI. in the fiftieth year of his age, after 
a reign of thirty-eight years before he was dethroned, and of 
{even months only after his reſtoration. Never had prince 
been the occaſion, though innocently, of more bloody trage- 
dies, or cauſed more blood to be ſpilt in his quarrel. Tho 
his natural weakneſs rendered him unfit to govern his King- 
dom, and, for that reaſon, he always gave himſelf up to the 
guidance of others, he had ſome good qualities, which after 
his death, were extolled for virtues of the firſt claſs, on pur- 
pole to render more odious the perſon that deprived him 
of his crown and life. All that can truly be 1aid' of this 
prince is, that, conſidering him in his private capacity, his 
life was innocent, or at leaſt, free from the erimes but too 
common in the world. But if he is conſidered as a ſovereign 
he will appear, in his own life, to have acted neither good 
nor bad. He $0unded Eton college, near Windſor, and 
King's college in Cambridge, for the benefit of Eton ſcho— 
Jars. Theſe two foundations are ſtill flouriſhing. After 
his death, his body was brought to St. Paul's, where it 
was ſome time expoſed to public view; after which it 
was interred, without any pomp, in a village near Lon- 
don f. 

The twelve battles, fought fince the year 1455, and the 
conſequent barbarous executions, had reduced the houſe of 
Lancaſter to two perſons only, namely, Margaret (daughter 
of John duke of Somerſet, wife of Edmund Tudor, earl of 
Richmond, half-brother of Henry VI.) and Henry, earl of 
Richmond her fon. Margaret had two other huſbands, 
Henry, earl of Stafford, and 'Thomas Stanley, but had chil- 
dren by neither. I mention not Charles Somerſet, from 
whom the earls of Worceſter were derived, becauſe being 


courſe and came to Coventry, May 11. Hollingſhead, p. 1341. 

4 The founder of Magdalen College in Oxford. 

© Some fay, that when he heard what loſſes had happened to his friends, 
and how not only his fon, but alſo his other chief adherents, were dead, and 
diſpatched out of the way, he took it fo to heart, that out of pure diſplea- 
{ure, indignation, and melancholy, he died on May 23. Hollingihead, 
P. 1.343» | : E 

His body was brought, in an open coflin, on May 29, through Cornhill, 
with a great company of armed men, to St. Paul's church, where it was 
expoſed, for one whole day, to public view. The next day it was removed 
to the Black Friers; and thence, without prieſt or clerk, torch or taper, ſing- 
ing or ſaying, conveyed to the monaſtery of Chertſey in Surry; but it was 
afterwards removed by Edward IV. or, according to others, by Richard 
III. in the ſecond year of his reign, to Windſor, and there buried. A mo- 
nument was erected for him, of which there are at preſent no remains. 


Hall, fol. 223. Stow, p. 424. Sandford, p. 306, 


7 1 He 


$70. 


only natural ſon of the Beaufort-Somerſet family s, he could 
have no title to the crown. | 

Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, uncle of the young ear! 
of Richmond, not having been ſpeedy enough to be pretent 
at the battle of Tewkſbury, was not a little einbarraſſed. As 
he found himſelf too weak to ſupport alone the intereſts of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, he diſmiſſed his troops, and remained 
with the carl of Richmond, his nephew, in Wales, where he 
had many friends and great credit. Edward paſhonately de- 
fired to have in his power theſe two lords, the only perſons 
that could give him any farther diſturbance. 'To accom- 
plith that deſign, it was by no means proper to march his 
troops againſt them. Beſides that this would warn them to 
leave the kingdom, it was not eafy even to ſeize their per— 
ſons in a country where they had as many friends as there 
were inhabitants. So, believing policy to be more ſervice- 
able than force, he ſent into thoſe parts Roger Vaughan, with 
orders to uſe all methods to ſeize or kill them. Vaughan, 
not having been fo ſecret as he ought, the earl of Pembroke, 
who had notice of his deſign, pretending to fall into the vil- 
lain's ſnare, flew him, and retired to Pembroke caſtle ®, 
from whence he departed with Henry his nephew, and em- 
barked in a veflel which was to carry them to France. 
Mean-while, the winds driving them upon the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne, they were forced to put into a port of that country. 
Their defign was to go to Paris; but as they could not be 
excuſed waiting on the duke of Bretagne, when they would 
have taken their leave, they were told they were not at li— 
berty to purſue their voyage. The duke, judging theſe two 
lords might be of ſome advantage to him, aſſigned them the 
town of Vannes for their habitation, with an honourable al- 
lowance. Mean-while, though they outwardly received all 
the reſpect due to their birth and quality, they were, how- 
ever, very narrowly watched. 

Edward, ſeeing himſelf perfectly reſtored, without any ap— 
pearance of being again diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of a 
crown acquired with ſo much pains, aſſembled the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal at Weſtminſter'. There, in a ſtudied 
ſpecch, wherein he endeavoured to diſplay the title of the 
houſe of York to the crown, and forgot not his victories, he 
ex preſſed his deſire that they would take the oath to prince 
Edward his ſon, as to his apparent ſucceſſor, to which he 
tound them all inclined. The two archbiſhops, eight bi— 

thops, five dukes, with all the earls and lords there preſent, 
took the oath on the 3d of July. Many former examples 
had demonſtrated the little uſe of ſuch a precaution, and 
without going any farther, Edward might have remembered 


his father's oath to Henry VI. as well as his own at York. 


He was perſuaded, however, that people would be more 
{crupulous to him. But after his death, his children unhap- 
pily experienced how little ſuch aſſurances are to be de- 
pended upon. | | | 

Shortly after, Edward granted a pardon to ſeven biſhops &, 
who had declared againſt him in the late revolution. From 
the beginning of his reign to-the end, he always endea- 
voured to carry it fair with the clergy. The reſt of the 
vear was ſpent in ſundry negotiations, which I ſhall briefly 
mention. 

The firſt was with the king of Scotland. During the 
troubles in England, the truce between the Engliſh and 
Scots had been frequently violated, contrary to the intention 
of the two kings. After Edward's reſtoration, the king of 
Scotland ſending embatladors to him, it was agreed to hold 
a congreſs at Alnwick, the 24th of September, for a mutual 
reparation of the outrages committed by the two nations 
upon one another. 'The two kings were equally deſirous to 
preſerve the truce, and even to conclude a final peace. 
This negotiation, Eowever, was not ended till 1473. It ap- 
pcars in the Collection of the Public Acts, that Edward em- 
powered his embailadors to propoſe a marriage between the 
King of Scotland and an Engliſh princeſs. I ſhall ſpeak elſe- 
where of the ſequel of this negotiation. 


? He was ſon of Henry Beaufort duke of Somerſet, by Joan Hill. This 
Henry was eldeſt ion of Edmund, who was third ion of John, the eldeſt 
jon of John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swintord, Sandford, p. 337. 

He was beſieged in it by Morgan Thomas, and relieved by David, bro- 
ther of the {aid Morgan; he was, by the fame David's means, conveyed to 
Tenby, where he embarked, Hall, fol, 222. | 


This parliament met on the 6th of October, (fo it is in Cotton; but by 


 Rymer's Fad, tom. XI. p. 744. it ſeems to have been fating July z.) 
The commons granted that fourteen thouſand archers ſhould ſerve the king 
at their own charge, to be levied out of all men's lands, according to a cer- 
tain proportion: and the lords ſpiritual and temporal granted towards the 
furniture aforetaid, the tenth part of one whole yeat's revenue of all and 
ftingular their poſſoſſions. On November zo, the parliament was prorogued 
10 Feb. 8, 1472, when it niet again; and April 8, the commons granted the 
king one-tenth, and one-fiftcenth, Cotton's Abridg. p. 688-691. 


R API N's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Of uneaſineſs. 


On the zoth of September, the thirty years truce with 
Bretagne was confirmed. This confirmation was neceſſary 
as the truce during the carl of Warwick's adminiſtration had 
been often violated. | 

Lewis XI. was very ſenſible Edward had no reaſon to be 
pleaſed with him; but, however, he offered him a truce, as 
that with Henry VI. was of no force now Edward was re. 
ſtored. In the preſent fituation of the Engliſh affairs, it was 
by no means proper for Edward to renew the war with 
France: his kingdom was too much exhauſted to think ſo 
early of ſuch an undertaking; ſo, without much entreaty, he 
agreed to continue the truce from the 1ſt of September this 
year, to the 1ſt of May following. This was only whilſt he 
prepared to be revenged of Lewis for affiſting queen Marga. 
ret. 

[1472] This year abounded not with ſo many important 
and remarkable cvents as the laſt: it was almoſt wholl 
ſpent in divers negotiations, tending to ſecure the tranquillity 
of the king and kingdom, by truces or alliances with fo. 
reign princes. 

The negotiation with Scotland ſtill continued, though 
ſlowly, by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred in the re. 
parations demanded by each king. | 

It appears, in ſeveral papers of the Collection of the Pub. 
lic Acts, that ſome diſpute aroſe concerning the truce of 
commerce for thirty years between England and the duke of 
Burgundy's dominions. Probably, during the carl of War. 
wick's adminiſtration, the Engliſh had injured the duke'; 
trading ſubjects: theſe demanded reparation for ſundry da- 
mages ſuſtained, aſfirming the truce was to be confidered 2; 
made with England, and not with the perſon of the reign. 
ing king. Edward, on his part, did not think himſelf 
obliged to repair the damages done to the Flemings during 
the carl of Warwick's miniſtry. But theſe differences pro- 
perly concerned only the merchants of the two nations: as 
for the two princes, it was for both their intereſts to live in a 
good underſtanding. Wherefore, in treating of the out- 
rages committed againſt the truce, they did not fail to nego. 
tiate a final peace. | = 

An affair of much the ſame nature with the Hanſe towns! 
created the king likewiſe ſome trouble. Theſe towns, where- 
of Lubec, Hamburgh, and Dantzic, were the three princi— 
pal, had obtained of the kings of England ſeveral privileges 
for their merchants, becauſe their commerce was very advan- 
tageous to the Engliſh. But under the frequent changes of 
the government during the civil war, the Engliſh had in- 
jured the merchants ot theſe towns, and violated their pri- 
vileges ſeveral ways. Whereupon, they had obtained of 
their magiſtrates letters of mart, which had turned theſe dif- 
ferences into an open war, deſtructive to both fides. At 
length, the troubles in England being ended, the Hanſe 
towns ſent embaſſadors to the king to demand ſatisfaction for 
their loſſes, and to propoſe a renewal of alliance, to confirm 
their privileges, and ſecure the trade and navigation of the 
Engliſh in the northern ſeas. Edward received the embaſſa- 


dors very civilly, and appointed commiſſioners, who, after 


ſeveral conferences, agreed with them that a congreſs {hould 
be held at Utrecht, to ſettle all things to the ſatisfaction of 
both parties. But this affair was ſo full of difficulties that jr 
could not be ended till 1474. 

Some time after, Edward, by his letters patent, con- 
firmed the ancient alliance between Richard II. and John 
king of Portugal, for them and their ſucceffors. Alphonſo, 
king of that country, ſent him the like letters, dated the 
3oth of Augult. N 

Whilſt Edward was endeavouring to ſecure his repoſe b. 
renewing the truces or alliances with foreign princes, the re- 
turn of the earl of Oxford into England gave him freſh cau!e 
The earl, a great favourer of the houſe o. 
Lancaſter, had retired into France after the battle of Tewk!- 
bury : but as he was not very favourably received by Lewis 
XI. he was returned into England, with ſeventy-ſeven men, 


x The biſhops of London, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, d. 
Aſaph, Landatt, Bath and Wells; that is, only to fix. For there are 1 
pardons for more. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 715, 716, 728, 729, 734 
736. | | 
85 Theſe are certain towns in Germany, conſederate far the benefit Gf 
trade. They are ſo called from the word Hanſe, ſignifying Alliance- 
Bremen in Lower Saxony, is ſaid to have been the founder of this confedt- 
racy, about the year 1164. How many towns were aflociated at firit is not 
known: but the defign ſo viſibly proſpered that moſt of the chief trading 
places in Europe, to the number of ſeventy-two, entered into the conte de- 
racy. In the flouriſhing times of their alliance, theſe Hanſe towns It: 
four general ſtaples, viz. London, Bruges in Flanders, Bergen in Norv. 
and Novogrod in Ruſſia. At preſent, the Hanſe towns are in a manner it- 
duced to theſe fix—Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtoc, Duntzic, and 


Cologne. 
February 
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and had taken by ſurpriſe St. Michael's Mount in Cornwal. 
Edward, ever apprehenſive that the leaſt ſpark might re- 
kindle the flames ſo happily exſtinguiſhed, ordered ſome 
troops to march immediately into the welt, and inveſt the 
ear] of Oxford in the Mount. But as the carl had not time 
to provide againſt the ſiege, he ſurrendered before he was 
reduced to extremity mw. All he could obtain was his life 
only; but he loſt his liberty and eſtate, which was all confiſ- 
cated, without any allowance to his counteſs, ſiſter of the earl 
of Warwick, for her ſubſiſtence. From St. Michael's Mount 
he was conducted to the caſtle of Hammes near Calais, where 
he remained priſoner twelve years, 

The archbiſhop of York had much the ſame fate. Though 
the king had pardoned him, and received his oath at Lon— 
don the day before the battle of Barnet, he was brother of 
the earl of Warwick, and that was ſufficient to render him 
ſuſpected: ſo, notwithitanding the pardon, he was confined 
in the caſtle of Guiſnes, were he died ſoon after n. 

The king had no conſiderable enemy left in the kingdom 
but Henry Holland duke of Exeter, who had taken ſanctuary 
at Weſtminſter after the battle of Barnet, Growing weary of 
his confinement, he employed his wife, Edward's ſiſter, to 
obtain his pardon. They had lived ſeparate ever fince the be- 
ginning of the civil wars, becauſe the duke, whoſe grand- 
mother was ſiſter of Henry IV. adhered to the Lancaſtrian 
party, and his ducheſs had continued with the king her bro- 
ther. This princeſs, inſtead of ſuing for her huſband's par- 
don, defired on the contrary to be legally divorced, and, 
though ſhe had no lawtul reaſon, obtained her deſire. Pro- 
bably, the King's ſolicitation was very ſerviccable to her, 
Thus the duke of Exeter ſaw himſelf forced to remain in his 
ſanctuary without any hopes of pardon, or any thing to ſub- 
fiſt upon but what was privately ſent him by his friends. At 


laſt, not bearing to live thus unmured, he left the place, 


without its being known how, or when: it is only known, 
that in 1474, he was found dead upon the ſea-ſhore in the 
county of Kent. | | 

Edward having nothing more to fear after the death, im- 
priſonment, or exile of all the principal friends of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, gave too great a looſe to his revenge upon per- 
ſons of inferior rank, whom he ought not to have dreaded. 
Some were put to death, and others fined immoderately, as a 
puniſhment for taking up arms againſt him. But what trou- 
bled him moſt was the eſcape of the earls of Pembroke and 
Richmond: he ſeemed to foreſee the evil that was to befal his 
family from that quarter. The earl of Richmond was, as [ 
taid, the only remaining branch of the houſe of Lancaſter, or 


rather the only perſon that could pretend to diſpute the crown 
with Edward, as being ſon of a princeſs of that houſe. He 
had with him the earl of Pembroke his uncle, who was a 
lord of great merit and very capable to direct him. Though 
they were both abſent, and as priſoners in Bretagne, they 
made the king very uneaſy, who wiſhed to ſee the quarrel] 
between the two houſes entirely ended by the death of the 
young earl, to whom all the rights of the houſe of Lancaſter 
were fallen. For that purpoſe he ſent embaſſadors tothe duke 
of Bretagne, intreating him to deliver the two Engliſh lords 
he had in his power, but the duke very civilly defired to be 
excuſed. He promiſed however to guard them ſo carefully 
that they ſhould never be able to hurt him. Upon that con- 
fideration Edward paid him yearly a large penſion, under 
colour of a maintenance for the two priſoners. | 

All this while the negotiation with Scotland was continued, 
and as great difficulties occurred, it was agreed between the 
plenipotentiaries of the two Kings, that the truce ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt till July 1473. . 

After Edward had ſettled his affairs to his mind, he re- 
membered the honourable and hearty reception he had met 
with in Holland from Lewis de Bruges lord of Gruthuyle, 
and reſolved to make him an acknowledgment. To that end, 
having ſo managed it that the parliament petitioned him to 
create that foreign lord a peer of England, he made him carl 
of Wincheſter, and afterwards by letters patent, allowed him 
to bear the arms of England in his eſcutcheon. = ; 

Before I finiſh what relates to the events of this year, it 
will be neceffary briefly to mention how matters ſtood be- 
teen Lewis XI. and the duke of Burgundy. The know- 
ledge of their diſputes is very requiſite for the underſtanding 
of the hiſtory of England. Lewis, as I ſaid, at the inſtance 
of the duke of Bretagne and the conſtable de St. Pol, who 
fought only to deceive him, had began the war with the 


= February 15, 1472. Sto ſays, he had fo great plenty of proviſions, 
that he could have held out a good while longer. p. 420. ; 

u One day as he was hunting with the king at Windſor, the king told him 
he would come and hunt with him at his ſeat called the More, in Hertford- 
ſhire, Accordingly the archbiſhop made great preparations, and borrowed 


duke of Burgundy, and taken from him Amiens and St. 


uentin. As he did not want good ſpies, he diſcovered at 
length that he was engaged in that war ſolely for the accom- 
plithment of the projected marriage between the duke of Gui- 
enne his brother and the duke of Burgundy's daughter. In 
order therefore to free himſelf at once from the troubles that 
were deſigned to be raiſed by means of his brother, he cauſed 
a poiſon to be given him, which was to operate lowly, that 
his death might be aſcribed to a common diſtemper. Mean- 
while, for fear the duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf too 
much preſſed, ſhould take new meaſures with the duke of 
Bretagne and the conſtable, he ſent to offer him a truce. 
The duke could wiſh for nothing more advantageous in his 
preltent circumſtances : but as he had reaſon to fear the 
ofter was deſigned only to amuſe him, Lewis gave the duke 
of Bretagne full power to conclude the truce in his name. 
As the duke could not refuſe to undertake the affair without 
diſcovering himſelf, he ſent the biſhop of Leon, in quality 
of mediator, to Cambray, where the treaty was to be nego- 
tiated. Both parties were ſo willing to agree, that it was not 
pollible for the biſhop to hinder the figning of a truce for 
thirteen months, from the 1ſt of April 1472, to the 1ſt of 
May 1473. About fix weeks after the concluſion of the 
truce, the duke of Guienne died, and Lewis took poſſeſſion 
of that duchy without oppoſition. 

The duke of Burgundy then perceived that Lewis had 
granted him a truce only to have time to ſecure Guienne, and 
that upon all occaſions he ſhould be that prince's dupe, when 
their affairs were determined by way of negotiation : ſo, 
being highly provoked to ſee himſelf thus amuſed, and find- 
ing that with ſuch enemies the ſureſt way was to act with open 
force, he entered France, and deſtroyed whatever he met 
with in his way with fire and ſword. The duke of Bretagne, 
iceing his projects vaniſhed by the death of the duke of Gui- 
enne, reſolved ſeriouſly to join with the duke of Burgundy, 
being perſuaded that the preſervation of both depended upon 
their ſtrict union. Mean-while, Lewis perceiving the duke 
of Bretagne would not fail to take that courſe, had already 
ſent troops into Anjou to keep him in awe. | 

Whilſt Lewis was ſtill employed in Guienne, the duke of 
Burgundy made ſome progreſs in Picardy, and took Neſle 
and Roye : but unfortunately he loſt two whole months be- 
fore Beauvais without taking the place. This accident was 
the cauſe that Lewis not perceiving himſelf much preſſed, 
left his troops in Anjou. So, the duke of Bretagne, not 
daring to ſtir from his country, was prevented from joining 
his ally according to agreement. At length the duke of 
Burgundy raifing the ſiege of Beauvais, came into Normandy, 
in expectation of the duke of Bretagne. Mean-time Lewis 
was a little embarraſſed. By leaving his troops in Anjou he 
expoled Picardy and Normandy to the duke of Burgundy's 
attacks; and if he marched to the aſſiſtance of thoſe provinces, 
he left the duke of Bretagne free to make a powerful diver- 
ſion in his neighbourhood. But he ſoon freed himfelf from 
this difficulty : by the help of the duke of Bretagne's mi- 
niſters, whom ke gained to his intereſt, he found means to 
make a truce with that prince e, and perſuade him to re- 
nounce the duke of Burgundy's alliance. This unexpected 
defection obliged the duke of Burgundy to accept of a 
truce offered him by Lewis, and which was frequently pro- 
longed. | 7 

[ 1473] Before we enter upon the events of this year, it 
muſt be obſerved, that all the Engliſh hiſtorians are miſtaken 
in a whole year, placing in this what happened in the next. 
Biondi, the Italian author IT have ſometimes quoted, owns 
the French place 1n the year 1475, what the Engliſh fix to 
the year 1474; and adds, that he chuſes to follow the Engliſh, 
and ſo is guilty of their miſtake. The Collection of the 
Public Acts ſhews it ſo plainly that there is no reaſon to 
queſtion it. Indeed, the year 1473 was ſo barren of events, 
that it is not very ſtrange if it was confounded or joined with 
the following. The affairs which ought to be aſſigned to 
the year 1473, though they are of little moment in them- 
ſelves, they ſerve to diſtinguiſh theſe two years and rectify 
the chronology. | 

The king of Portugal demanding the reſtitution of certain 
Portugueſe veſſels taken by the Engliſh, enquiry was made, 
whereby it appeared that theſe ſhips were plundered by the 
baſtard of Fauconbridge during his revolt againſt Edward ; 
for which reaſon the king of Portugal defiſted from his de- 
mands. 


a good deal of plate from his friends: hut the day before Edward was to 
come, the archbiſhop was apprehended, and all his goods and effects, valued 
at twenty thouſand pounds, ſeized to the king's uſe. Stow, p. 420. 
» By granting him a penſion of forty thoutand livres, the half of Guienne, 
and other places. Commines, lib, ii, cap. 11. - 
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The affairs with Scotland employed Edward good part of 
this year: at length, by a treaty concluded at Alnwic the 
28th of September, it was agreed the truce of Newcaſtle 
ſhould be inviolably obſerved between the two nations. 

The difference Edward had with the Hanſe towns were 
alſo decided at the congreſs of Utrecht, the 19th of Sep- 
tember b. 

There were likewiſe ſome negotiations concerning the 
thirty years truce of commerce between England and the duke 
of Burgundy's dominions; but it does not appear that any 
thing was concluded in the affair, which probably was only 
a pretence for more ſecret and important negotiations, as 
will be ſeen preſently. 

The alliance between England and Denmark being often 
violated during the confuſion of the civil wars in England, 
the two ſovereigns were equally defirous to renew it. To 
that end they agreed, that, without enquiring into the da- 
mages the Engliſh and Danes had done one another, the al- 
liance ſhould remain upon the fame foot as before the vio- 
lation. 

This is all worth notice in the Collection of the Public 
Acts for the year 1473. Let us proceed now to the follow- 
ing year, which will afford us more plenty of matter. 

[1474] The duke of Burgundy, as I faid, obtained a truce 
which was afterwards prolonged two or three times, till 
1475. During the truce he employed his time in conquering 
the duchy of Gueldres. Arnold duke of that name being 
diſpleaſed with Adolphus his ſon, who had kept him fix 
months in priſon, made a grant of his duchy to the duke 
of Burgundy. Upon that pretence entering Gueldres, he 
defeated Adolphus, and taking him prifoner ſeized upon the 
duchy. | 

This acquiſition exciting him to new conqueſts, he confi- 
dered how to enlarge his dominions on the fide of Germany, 
and formed projects too vaſt and too difficult to be performed. 
Mezerai ſays, he promiſed his daughter in marriage to Maxi- 
milian ſon of the emperor Frederic, upon condition his do- 
minions ſhould be erected into a kingdom. 
affair miſcarried becauſe the duke would have the condition 
performed before the marriage, in order to ſign the contract 
as king, but the emperor would have the marriage conſum- 
mated firſt. Be this as it will, the duke forming the project 
of extending his dominions in Germany, embraced the firſt 
opportunity to carry his arms into that country. A diſpute 
concerning the archbiſhopric of Cologne, between Robert of 
Bavaria and the brother of the landgrave of Hefle, furniſhed 
him with the wanted pretence : he immediately took the 
prince of Bavaria's part, and laid fiege to Nuz, a ſtrong 
town in the archbiſhopric of Cologne. 
taking of that place would promote the execution of his other 
defigns. 

The trace with the king of France being to laſt till June 
1475, the duke of Burgundy hoped to be maſter of Nuz be- 
fore it was expired : but Lewis put ſuch obſtacles in his way 
that he could not execute his deſigns ſo ſoon as he imagined. 
Lewis ſo managed by his intrigues, that the emperor Frede- 
ric drew together a ſtrong army to oblige the duke to raiſe 
the fiege. The duke of Lorrain, the duke of Auſtria, the 
Switzers, entered into a league againſt him; ſo that finding 
himſelf extremely embarrafled to refiſt ſo many enemies, he 
remained ten months before Nuz without being able to take 
it. Whilſt he was employed in the ſiege, he ſaw no other 
way to free himſelf from the perſecutions of the enemy, than 
to engage the king of England to make a powerful diverſion 
in France. For that purpoſe he ſent embaſſadors to Edward, 
to perſuade him to make war upon their common enemy. 
The better to engage him in the undertaking, he promiſed to 
join him with all his forces the moment he landed in Picardy. 
He made him hope likewiſe, that the conſtable de St. Pol 
would deliver him St. Quentin, the duke of Bretagne league 
with them, and by the help of that prince's adherents in 
France, he would put the Kingdom in ſuch confuſion, that 


the conqueſt of it would be rendered much eaſier than in the 


reign of Charles VI. | | 
This was preciſely the opportunity impatiently expected 
by Edward to be revenged of Lewis XI. Every thing ſeemed 
to conipire to the downfal of that reſtleſs and turbulent 
prince, fince he was going to be attacked by three formidable 
powers, without reckoning his danger from his own ſubjects. 
And indced, it all his enemies had acted with the ſame-ardor 
as Edward, he would doubtleſs have run the hazard of ſee- 
ing his affairs in great diſorder. But in all appearance the 


Or rather in February, 1474. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XI. p. 793. 

2 Which was to be fix thoutand men, | 

* It either party wanted troops for his own defence, he was to pay two 
thouſand tour hundred men out of thoſe fix thoutand, and he that turniſhed 
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He adds, this . 


He reckoned the 


— 
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duke of Burgundy only intended to engage Edward to make 
a diverſion in France, in order to prevent Lewis from di. 
ſturbing him in Germany. However this be, acting as if he 
really deſigned to undertake the conqueſt of France jointly 
with the king of England, he gave very ample powers to his 
embaſſadors to treat with him upon that head. The plenipo. 
tentiaries of the two princes having ſettled all the articles 
ſigned about the end of July ſeveral treaties concerning this 
important undertaking. 5 

The firſt was a treaty of amity, alliance, and confede- 
racy between the king of England and duke of Burgundy, 
mutually promiſing to aſſiſt one another to the utmoſt of their 
power, | 

The ſecond contained certain private conventions concern- 
ing the war they were to carry into France, compriſed in the 
eight following articles: 

I. That Edward ſhould paſs into France at the head of ten 
thouſand men at leaſt, well armed and well appointed, before 
the 1ſt of July 1475, to recover the duchies of Guienne and 
Normandy, and the whole kingdom of France. 

II. That the duke of Burgundy ſhould aſſiſt him in perſon 
with all his forces, | 

III. That the king ſhould hearken to no propoſal of peace 
or truce, without the duke's conſent. 

28 The duke of Burgundy promiſed likewiſe the ſame 
thing. | 

V. That the two princes ſhould cauſe the war to be pro- 
claimed each in his dominions, againſt Lewis as their com- 
mon enemy. N 

VI. That immediately after the war was begun or pro— 
claimed, the two allies ſhould attack the common enemy, in 


the moſt convenient places, in ſuch manner however as to 
be within diſtance to aſſiſt one another. 


VII. That in caſe one of the two princes ſhould befiege 
ſome town, or be forced to give battle, the other ſhould be 


obliged to join him with all his forces, and at his own 


charges, that both might run the ſame hazard. That their 
lieutenants ſhould be bound to the ſame thing. LT 

VIII. That when the war was once commenced, neither 
ſhould deſiſt, ſo long as the other ſhould defire to continue, 
it. That if one was abſent, his lieutenant ſhould be obliged 
to obey the other, in whatever concerned the common good 
of the two allies. ” . . 

The third treaty contained an explication of one of the 
articles of the firſt, where it was ſaid that each of the two 
allies ſhould aſſiſt the other with all his forces. As this ex- 
preſſion was too general, they agreed upon the number 4 and 
pay of the troops they were to ſupply ß. | 1 

The fourth was a grant from Edward to the duke of Bur- 
gundy of ſeveral provinces of France, in conſideration of the 
future ſervice of that prince, in aiding him to recover the 
Whole kingdom. The grant included the duchy of Bar, the 
earldoms of Champagne, Nevers, Retel, Eu, Guiſe, the ba- 
rony of Douſy, with all the towns on both ſides the Somme; 
and laſtly, all the lands poſtefied by the earl of St. Pol and 
held of Guienne, Normandy, or the crown of France. More- 
over, he renounced the homages of all theſe provinces, as 
well as of Burgundy, the carldoms of Charolois and Macon, 
of Flanders, Artois, and in general of all the territories the 
duke was actually poſſeſſed of or acquired by the grant. 
Finally, he added, his intent was, that this grant or con- 
veyance ſhould be as firm as if conſented to by the cilates, 
promiſing to procure their confirmation of the whole, as toon 
as he was in poſſeſſion of the crown of France. 

The fifth was an agreement, whereby the duke of Bur- 
gundy engaged to furniſh for the war, an army of between 
ten and twenty thouſand men. The king promited on his 
part, to aſſign him yearly the pay of thetic troops upon the 
provinces included in the foregoing grant, in caſe they were 
conquered, and if not, upon other demeſns of the crown, in 


Proportion of what ſhould be wanted: that if the aſſignment 


of the pay was not made before the end of every ycar, he 
agreed, the duke ſhould not be obliged to find any troops the 


year following. 


The ſixth and laſt article was in form of letters patent, 
whereby the duke of Burgundy agreed that Edward und his 
ſucceſſors kings of France, ſhould have free libesty to enter 
Rheims in order to be crowned, and depart without any im- 
pediment. This act was neceſſary, becauſe Champagne was 
included in the grant. | 

This was properly ſelling the bear's ſkin before he was 
killed. However, it is not very difficult to diſcover the mo- 


them was to pay the remaining three thouſand fix hundred, But if they 
were wanted for any other occaſion, he that employed them was to py 
them alone. Rymet's Feed. tom. XI. p. Sog. 


This 
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tives of the conduct of theſe two princes, ſince it is certain 


they both intended to deceive one another. They were both 
too wiſe, to expect to conquer France with the ſtipulated 
forces. But the duke of Burgundy meant to engage Edward 
to make a powerful diverſion in that kingdom, by perſuad- 
ing him, it would be very eaſy to conquer it. Edward 
feigned on his part to be allured with theſe hopes, the better 


to engage the duke of Burgundy to lend him a ſufficient ſup- 


ly to recover Guienne and Normandy. This is neither the 
firſt nor the laſt time that princes have acted ſuch parts in 
their treaties. | 
Edward having ſigned all theſe treaties, began ſeriouſly to 
make preparations for the intended war. His firſt care was 
to aſſemble a parliament 5, which readily granted him a ſub- 
ſidy. Since the reign of Edward III. the parliaments ſeldom 
wanted much ſolicitation to grant money for a war with 
France. As ſoon as Edward ſaw himſelf ſupported by his 
parliament, he iſſued out commiſſions to levy a much greater 
number of troops, than what he had promiſed to ſupply by 
his treaty with Burgundy. Indeed, as the war was upon his 
account, it was his part to exert himſelf anſwerable to the 
greatneſs of the undertaking. Whilſt he was haſtening his 
preparations, he ſent embaſladors to divers courts, as well to 
make alliance with ſeveral princes, as to endeavour to hinder 
their union with his enemy. We find in the Collection of 
the Public Acts, that he ſent to the emperor Frederic, to 
Ferdinand king of Sicily, to the king of Hungary and fome 
others, to engage them to enter into the league. 


At the ſame time, he ſecured himſelf againſt any diverſions 


from the Scots, by concluding a marriage between Cecily his 
ſecond daughter, and the king of Scotland's eldeſt fon. The 
firſt overture concerning this marriage was made in the be— 
ginning of the year, and was afterwards negotiated in divers 
conferences between the plenipotentiaries of the two Kings. 
At length it was concluded the zoth of July, and October the 
18th the young prince and princeſs were athanced by proxies. 
Some days after the truce of Newcaſtle, which was to laſt 


till 1519, was again ratified at Edinburgh. As the affianced 


couple were yet too young, it was agreed the marriage 
ſhould be accompliſhed as ſoon as they were both of fit age; 
and in the mean-while, Edward ſhould pay at ſeveral times 
his daughter's dowry, conſiſting of twenty thouſand marks 
ſterling. 


[1475] Edward having thus ſecured himſelf againſt the 
diverſions his enemy might have cauſed, continued his pre- 


parations, with great hopes of ſucceeding in his defigns. 
The ſupply granted by the parliament not ſeeming ſufficient, 
or part of it perhaps being applied to other uſes, he borrowed 
money of all his ſubjects that were known to be rich. Some 
contributed chearfully ; others were gained by the king's 
flatteries ; and ſome feared to incur his diſpleaſure, and per- 
haps ſome violence in caſe they refuſed. In general, there 
were but few who dared to diſobey. This ſort of aid levied 
after this manner, was called by the new name of Benevo- 
lence, intimating that private perſons had granted it freely 
and of their own accord. Mean-while, theſe loans raiſed with- 
out authority of parliament, were of very dangerous conle- 
quence : but as it was to make war upon France, there was no 
murmurs. It is reported, the king himſelf aſking a rich 
widow what the would lend him, ſhe replied, “ She could 
not refuſe twenty pounds ſterling to a prince who borrowed 
with ſo good a grace.” The king, as much pleaſed with 
the lady's politeneſs as her preſents very courteoully gave 


ker a kiſs, which ſhe took as ſuch an honour, that ſhe doubled 


the ſum ſhe had promiſed. 


1 


Amongſt the new-raiſed troops there were three thouſand 
men defigned for the duke of Bretagne, purſuant to a ſecret 
treaty between him and Edward. That prince however had 
lately changed into a perpetual peace the truce made with 
Lewis. And yet, when he was informed of the Jeague be- 
tween Edward and the duke of Burgundy, he defired to be 
included, but privately, for fear of being oppreſſed before 
his allies were ready. The lords Audley and Duras“ were 
to command the ſuccours intended for Bretagne. 


This was not a new parliament, but the ſame as firſt met on October 6, in 
the 12th year of this king's reign, and is mentioned before. It was by ſundry 
prorogations continued to the 6th of June 1473, when it granted Ihe king 
one-tenth, and one-fifteenth ; and fifty-one thouſand one hundred and my 
pounds, four ſhillings and ſcven pence three farthings, in full payment of the 
wages of the fourteen thouſand archers granted before; towards the pay” 
ment whereof every county, city, and town, Were ſeverally Knot = is 
dee, was wer till March 14, 1474, when it was diſſolved. See 

. Cotton's Abridg. p. 688 —700. | 

' Galle = Durefort lord of Duras. Rymer's Feed. tom. XII. p. 12. 

v There are in Rymer's Fœd. tom XI. p. 12— 14 two eee 
by the king at Weſtminſter, June 20; and three dated at Sandwich the 


Every thing being ready for the army's departure, Edward 
embarked at Sandwich the 2oth of June a, having appointed 
the prince of Wales his ſon, but five years old, guardian of 
the realm in his abſence, An hiſtorian affirms, he found at 
Dover five hundred tranſports ſent by the duke of Burgundy, 
which is not very likely, Mezerai ſays, on the contrary, 
that the Engliſh troops ſpent three weeks in paſſing to Calais, 
which is a ſign there were but few veſſels, nor a very great 
number of troops. Philip de Commines affures, never did 
king of England lead into France ſo ſtrong an army. But 
this is ſpeaking hyperbolically, or not exactly according to 
truth, It is certain, this army was not comparable for num- 
ber to that led by Edward III. into France a little before the 
treaty of Bretigny . However, it is not eaſy to know the 
preciſe number of the troops, ſince the hiſtorians only men- 
tion the number of the horſe, without ſpeaking of the foot: 
But if we judge by the uſual proportion in thoſe days, when 
the cavalry was much more relied on than the infantry, this 
army was not ſo numerous as it is pretended, fince there were 
but fifteen hundred lances, and fifteen thouſand archers on 
horſeback. Beſides, by Edward's treaty with the duke of 
Burgundy, he was obliged to find but ten thouſand men. In 
tine, it will be ſeen in the ſequel, that he made peace with 
Lewis without opening the Campaign, when he found he 
could not depend upon the duke of Burgundy's affiſtance, 
which doubtleſs he would not have done before he had ren- 
dered himſelf formidable by ſome exploit, had he been ſo ſu- 
perior as is repreſented. 

Upon Edward's arrival at Calais *, he ſent a herald to 
Lewis to ſummon him to reſtore the whole kingdom of France, 
and in cafe of refuſal to proclaim war againſt him. Lewis 
hearing the herald in private, told him, he was very well in- 
tormed, Edward was not come of his own inclination to make 
war, but by the inſtigation of the duke of Burgundy, and the 
Conſtable de St. Pol), who, he might aſſure his maſter, would 
both deceive him. Then, after aſking him ſome queſtions, 
which gave the herald occaſion to ſay, that when he made 
any offers of peace he ſhould apply to the lords Howard and 
Stanley, he preſented him with three hundred crowns 2, and 
thirty yards of velvet to make him a robe. He did not ex- 
pect, doubtleſs, to reap great advantages from the herald. by 
this liberality, ſince the man was a ſtranger to his maſter's ſe- 
cret reſolutions ; but meant to ſhew. Edward's courtiers, what 
they might expect from him for more important ſervices. 
The herald failed not to magnily his preſent, and relate to 
the lord Howard, who held the chief place in the king's fa- 
vour, what paſſed between Lewis and him. 

Mean-while, Edward advancing into Picardy, where he 
expected to meet the duke of Burgundy, found not ſo much 
as a ſingle man from him. Surpriſed at ſo ſeemingly ſtrange 
a proceeding, he ſent to the duke a, who was till before Nuz, 
to know the reaſon. But before I proceed, it will be ne- 
ceſſary briefly to mention the duke of Burgundy's affairs. 

The duke was intent upon the fiege of Nuz, in hopes of 
taking that place and Cologn too, betore Edward's arrival in 
France. But the emperor approaching the ſiege with an 
army four times as ſtrong as the duke's, without however 
offering him battle, the beſiegers were ſo harrafſed, that the 
fiege, inſtead of advancing, was retarded. And yet the duke, 
from a motive of vain-glory, obſtinately continued it, to ſhew 
that the emperor, with all his forces, was not able to raiſe it. 
Nothing could be more advantageous to the king of France, 
or more prejudicial to the duke's affairs, than this unſeaſon- 
able obſtinacy. In the firſt place, it hindered his joining the 
king of England. 2. In the mean-rime, Sigiſmund duke of 


Auſtria took from him the carldom of Ferette b, and the duke 


of Lorrain ravaged Luxemburgh. 3. As ſoon as his truce 
with France was expired, Lewis made himſelf maſter of Roye, 
Corbie, and Montdidier. In fine, when it was too late, 
and he was within eight days of being maſter of the place; 
preſſed by Edward's inſtances, he agreed, it ſhould be deli- 
vercd to a legate, to be diſpoſed of according to the pope's 
pleaſure. After the raifing of the ſiege, the duke's army was 
ſo little able to march, that inſtead of ſpeedily joining the 


ſame day ; which makes it probable that he might embark that day, But 
Hall, 126. Hollingſhead, p. 1346. ſay it was not till July 4. 

Edward the third's army was a hundred thouſand men. Rapin. 

x Commines ſays, he ſent him before his departure from Dover. lib, 
Ws , | 

y Wd the commons of England. Ibid, 
2 And promiſed to give him a thouſand crowns more, in caſe matters 
were adjuited, Ibid, | 

a By the lord Scales. Commines. Hall, 

b Which he had mortgaged to him for a hundred thouſand florins. lib. 
Iv. C. 2. 
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and three others e ſhould confer with the king of France's 


Engliſh, it was put into ſummer quarters. Then he went 
himſelf with a ve.*/ ſmall train, to make his excuſes ro Edward. 
It was difficult for the king to digeſt ſuch a negligence, in ſo 
important an affair. He began from that time to open his eyes, 
and perceive, he was engaged in the war for the intereſt of 
others, whereas he had imagined, it was for his own, On 
the other hand, the duke of Burgundy's precaution, not to 
admit but few Englith at a time into Peronne, confirmed the 
king's ſuſpicions. Ar laſt he was quite undeceived by the 
| behaviour of the conſtable de St. Pol, who commanded in 
St. Quentin. The conſtable who was one of the chief promo- 
ters of the war, becauſe he founded his greatneſs ſolely 
upon the diſſention between the king of France and the duke 
of Burgundy, had pofitively promited to deliver St. Quentin 
to the king of England, Upon this affurance, the duke of 
Burgundy would have conducted Edward into the place, that 
having fo good a pledge in his hands, he might be patient. 
But vpon their approach, they were fired upon from the 
town. At the ſame time, a body of horſe ſallying out, 
killed ſome Engliſh Soldiers, who were moſt. eager to en- 
ter, expecting to be admitted without difficulty. Very pro- 
bably the duke of Burgundy himſelf was deceived upon this 


_ occafion by the conſtable : for it is not likely, he ſhould de- 


ſignedly cauſe ſuch an affront to be put upon a prince whom 
he yet wanted, and who had him in his power, He did all 
he could however to excuſe the conſtable, and feed the king's 
hopes. But finding Edward gave no credit to his words, but 
on the contrary ſharply reproached him, he left him next 
day, under pretence of haſtening his troops. It may be, he 
was not without ſome apprehenſions, that Edward might 
purſue his reſentment. | | | 
Edward ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted by the duke of Bur- 
gundy and the conſtable, and not nearing that the duke of 
Bretagne made any motion, or there was any appearance of 
the inſurrections in France, he had been made to expect, 
found himſelf extremely embarraſſed. In the mean-time, a 
French priſoner, the only one taken fince the Engliſh army's 
arrival, being releaſed by the king's order, the lords Howard 
and Stanley charged him, to preſent their reſpects to the 
king his maſter. The priſoner diſcharging his commiſſion, 
Lewis began to think it was not without defign, that this 
compliment was made him, remembering what the Britiſh 
herald rold him concerning thele lords, He perceived the 
court of England was willing to enter into a treaty, but 
would not make the firſt advances. For his part, who was 
not ſo ſcrupulous, he reſolved to improve this fort of over- 
ture. Philip de Commines ſays, he cauſed a certain perſon 
of little note, but of good ſenſe, to be drefled like a herald, 
and fully inſtructing him, ſent him to the Engliſh army, to 
demand a ſafe- conduct for embaſſadors, and addreſs himſelf 


for that purpoſe to the lords Howard and Stanley. The pre- 


tended herald being admitted into the king's preſence, told 
him, © That he was ordered by the king his maſter to re- 

reſent to him, that the war between their two kingdoms 
could not bur be deſtructive to both, and that the mutual 
commerce of the two nations was on the contrary a manifeſt 


advantage, which ought to be cheriſhed. Then he excuſed. 


the king his maſter's countenancing the earl of Warwick, 
aſſuring, it was not out of ill- will to Edward, but on the 


account of the duke of Burgundy his irreconcilable enemy. - 


He added, that the duke of Burgundy's and the conſtable's 
infincerity was ſo evident, that it was needleſs to mention it, 
fince he was very ſenſible of the effects. That he was come 
in arms into a country where he had neither caſtles nor 
friends, and he left it to him to judge, whether the con- 
queſt of France was fo eaſy as he had been made to believe: 
that however, the king his maſter, knowing ſo great an ar- 
mament could not be made without vaſt expence, was very 
willing ſo to make him amends, as he ſhould have reaſon to 
be ſatisfied : that therefore he demanded ſafe- conduct for 
embaſſadors, with a train of one hundred horſe, that they 
might treat in a proper place with thoſe of England, con- 
cerning a firm and laſting peace between the two kings and 
their ſubjects.” | 

In Edward's circumſtances, the king of France's propoſal 
was very acceptable. So, the herald was diſmiſſed with a 
preſent ©, and the deſired ſafe- conduct. The ſame day, or 
the next, Edward called a council ©, at which were preſent 
all the lords in the army, to the number of eighteen. It 
was reſolved, almoſt unanimouſly, that the lord Howard 


< Of four nobles. Commines, l. 4. c. 7. 

4 At Seyntre near Peronne. Rymer's Feed. tom. XII. p. 14. 

© Pr. John Morton, maſter of the rolls, William Dudley, dean of the 
king's chapel, and Thomas Selynger. Ibid, and p. 27. 
The Engliſh wag eee, were, John lord Howard, Sir Thomas Saint 
Leger, and Dr. John 


orton, maſter ot the rolls. The French king's were, 


embaſſadors, and a full power was given them to conclude 


a peace upon theſe terms: 1. That Lewis ſhould pay the 


king, within a fortnight, the ſum of ſeventy-five thouſang 
crowns, and from thenceforward fifty thouſand crowns 
yearly, at two payments, during the life of the two kings, 
Z, That the king of France ſhould promiſe to marry the 
dauphin his ſon to the king's eldeſt or ſecond daughter, and 
allow his daughter in law ſixty thouſand livres a year. Upon 
theſe two conditions the embaſſadors were empowered to 
promiſe in the king's name, that he would return into Eng. 
land with his troops, immediately after the receipt of the 


ſeventy five thouſand crowns, to conclude a treaty of alliance 


between the two kings, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance 
againſt their rebellious ſubjects ; and laſtly to ſign a truce for 
feven years. 

The plenipotentiaries of the two kings f meeting near 
Amiens, at almoſt an equal diſtance from the two armies, 
the treaty was concluded the 28th and 2gth of Auguſt, a; 
Edward defired, without any conſiderable alteration. Every 
thing being ſettled, ſeparate writings were drawn, on each 
particular article of the treaty. | 

By the firſt, the two kings promiſed to decide all their 
differences by arbitrators, namely, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and the duke of Clarence for the king of England, and 
for the king of France, the archbiſhop of Lyons, and the 
earl of Dunois. Moreover, Edward engaged to quit the 
French territories, upon the receipt of the ſeventy five thou- 
ſand crowns, without doing any damage, and to leave hoſtages 
for the performance of his word. e 

The ſecond concerned the ſeven years truce, in which were 
included all the allies of both the kings, and expreſly the dukes 
of Burgundy and Bretagne, if they deſired it. | | 

The third contained a mutual engagement of a brotherly 
friendſhip between the two kings, and expreſs articles con- 
cerning the dauphin's marriage with Elizabeth daughter of 
Edward. . 5 

The fourth was in form of letters patent, whereby Lewis 
promiſed to pay annually to Edward during their lives, the 
{um of fifty thouſand crowns. This the Engliſh authors call 
a tribute, though the letters patent expreſs not under whit 
title the yearly penſion was to be paid. Some fay it was 
limited to nine years. But no other limitation appears than 
the-lives of the two kings. 

Laſtly, Edward promiſed to releaſe queen Margaret for a 
ranſom of fifty thouſand crowns, which the king of France 
was to pay for her within five years. We find in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, that Margaret was accordingly 
releaſed the beginning of November this year, and Lewis XI. 
punctually paid the ſum promiſed. _ 85 

The duke of Burgundy having notice that the two kings 
were beginning to treat, departed immediately from his army 
to which he was returned, and made all poſſible haſte, in ex- 
pectation of preventing this blow, but found the truce was 
already ſigned. He fell upon Edward with ſevere reproaches, 
to which Edward returned a ſuitable anſwer, telling him, 


however, he had taken care to include him in the truce. But 


the duke fiercely replied, he wanted not his mediation, and 
valued it ſo little, that if he treated for himſelf it ſhould not 
be till three months after his arrival in England. Thus 
parting extremely angry with each other, the duke retired 
into his country. The Conſtable de St. Pol did all that lay in 
his power to perſuade Edward to break the truce, offering to 
deliver St, Quentin, and lend him fifty thouſand crowns. 
But Edward was far from renewing the war for his ſake, 
and truſting to his promiſes after having been ſo manifeſtly 
deceived. | 8 

Before Edward's departure for England, it was thought 
proper, that the two kings ſhould confer together upon Pe- 
quigny Bridge, with a bar [or grate] between them. Lewis 
came firſt to the place, attended with the cardinal of Bourbon, 
and five other lords. Edward arrived afterwards, accom- 
panied likewiſe with a ſmall number of lords 3. After they 


had both ſwore to obſerve the late treaty, Lewis inviting 


Edward to Paris, told him, he would procure him agreeable 
diverſions with the fair ladies of that city, and it he chanced 
to treſpaſs upon his chaſtity, the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould 
be his confeſſor, who would eaſily abſolve him. After ſome 
other railleries, Lewis made a ſign to the lords that were with 
him to retire, and the Engliſh likewiſe did the ſame. When 


the baſtard of Bourbon, admiral of France, the lord St. Pierre, and the 
biſhop of Evreux. Hall, fol. 130. Hollingſh. p 347. - 

s His brother George duke of Clarence, Henry Percy, earl of Northum- | 
berland, William lord Haſtings the chamberlain, the biſhop of Lincoln, 
lord chancellor, &c. Ibid, | 
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the two kings were alone, they talked a good while together, 
and it was afterwards known, that the Conſtable and the dukes 
of Burgundy and Bretagne were the ſubject of their conver- 


ſation. As to the Conſtable, Edward regarded him not. As 


for Burgundy, Lewis aſking him, what he ſhould do if that 
prince refuſed to be included in the truce, Edward replied, he 
might do as he pleaſed, if, after a ſecond offer, the duke 
ſhould refuſe. But as for the duke of Bretagne, he plainly 
told him, that he would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power, 
if attacked. Lewis thought proper to inſiſt no farther upon 
that ſubject, and in fine, they parted very well ſatisfied with 
each other b. ; 

The interview being ended, Lewis repaired to Amiens, 
where the lord Howard followed him as hoſtage, Whilſt 
Lewis was waſhing his hands before ſupper, Howard whiſ— 
pered him in the ear, that he would undertake to perſuade the 
king his maſter to take a journey to Paris, to which Lewis 
returned no anſwer. Howard frequently hinted the ſame 
thing at table, without the King's ſeeming to hear him. 
However, he cauſed him to be afterwards told, that the war 


he was going to wage with the duke of Burgundy not per- 


mitting him to go to Paris, he was very ſorry he could not 
enjoy the honour the King intended to do him. Philip de 
Commines remarks upon this occaſion, that there was nothing 
more feared by Lewis, than to fee Edward reliſh France, nor 
any thing more paſſionately defired by him, than to ſee him 
return into England. He was under ſuch apprehenfion that 
Edward would repent of the truce, that he privately beſtowed 
penſions upon his principal counſellors, to induce them to 
keep him in the reſolution: to obſerve it. Commines could 
ſpeak of theſe things with certainty, ſince he was then in 
Lewis's ſervice with confidence. He adds morcover, that the 
duke of Gloceſter, who was againſt the truce, waiting 
upon the king of France, was received with extraordinary 
reſpe&, and that the king forgot nothing to gain to his intereſt 
ſuch of Edward's courtiers as were in any credit. The 
Engliſh army approaching Amiens, Lewis cauſed the gates 
to be kept open, and ſent orders to the public inns, to cnter- 
tain at free coſt all the Engliſh that came there. Moreover, 
he ſent to the king of England a preſent of three hundred 
waggon-loads of wine, for the uſe of his army; fo defirous 
was he to gain the hearts of the Engliſh, for fear ſome one 
of them ſhould make Edward ſenfible of his error. This pre- 
ſent gave occaſion to ſay, that he found means to ſend home 


the Engliſh with cart loads of wine. At length, all Lewis's 


fears vaniſhed with the departure of the Engliſh, who went 
away, ſays an hiſtorian, extremely well pleaſed with the French 
gold and wine; adding, the penſions aſſigned to Edward's 
principal courtiers, amounted to fixteen thouſand crowns a 
earl. | | 
The duke of Burgundy, not bearing the thoughts of de- 
firing to be included in the truce, made by Edward without 
his knowledge, ſtood out for ſome time, and at laſt accepted 
of a ſeparate truce & offered him by Lewis. As for the Con- 
ſtable Who had deceived the three princes, and been the 
principal author of their diviſion, he faw himſelf, in the 
end, forſaken by all, and forced to retire into the duke of 
Burgundy's dominions, upon the faith of a fafe-conduct. 
But notwithſtanding that ſecurity, he was delivered by the 
duke to the king of France, who commanded his head to be 
ſtruck off. A notable leſſon for ſuch as labour to ſow diſcord 
among princes ! | | | 
Lewis would have been glad the duke of Bretagne had 
been thus ſacrificed to him. But that prince had in his hands 
a pledge which obliged Edward to protect him; otherwiſe 
he would have regarded him no more than the duke of Bur- 
gundy. This was the earl of Richmond, who, though ab- 
tent, made the Engliſh monarch extremely uneaſy, If the 
duke of Bretagne had ſuffered that prince, with the earl of 
Pembroke, his uncle, to eſcape, they might, in time, have 
revived the Lancaſtrian party, and thereby expoſed Edward, 
erhaps, to the hazard of a thirteenth battle, to maintain 
biwſelf in the throne. This was the true reaſon of Ed- 
ward's ſupporting the duke of Bretagne, and telling Lewis, 
who earneſtly preſſed him ſeveral times to deſert that prince, 
that, on the contrary, he would defend him to the utmoſt of 
his power. : | | 
[1476] This open demonſtration of friendſhip for the duke 
of Bretagne, cauſing Edward to imagine the duke would be 


u This conference was on Auguſt 29. Commines, I. 4, c. 10. 

i The chief men who had penſions, were, the chancellor, Thomas Ro- 
therham, biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. John Morton, maſter of the Rolls, William 
lord Haſtings, the king's chamberlain, and John lord Howard ; Sir John 
Cheney, Sir Anthony Saint Leger, Sir Thomas Montgomery, Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorſet, &c. Commines, I. C. c. 2. Hall, fol. 235, King 
Edward returned to London, September 28, and was met on Blackheath by 
the mayor and aldermen of London, and about five hundred perſons more, 
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glad of an opportunity to ſhew his acknowledgment, he 
lent embaſſadors! to him, under colour of renewing their 
truce: There were but few difficulties in the negotia- ion. 
The duke readily agreed to confirm the truce m, chongh 
often violated on the part of the Engliſh, He even defitt-d 
from his demand of fifty thouſand crowns for the damages 
ſuſtained by his ſubjects. The king, on his ſide, quitted 
his demands upon him for the armament made in his favour, 
Every thing being thus upon the terms of a perfect good 
underſtanding between the two princes, the embaſſadors ac- 
quainted the duke with the principal buſineſs of their em- 
bafſy. They told him, the king their maſter was extremely 
deſirous to entirely extinguiſh the flames of the two factions 
which had been fo long kindled in England; that the earl of 
Richmond, who was in Bretagne, being the only ſurviving 
perion of the houſe of Lancaſter, he intended to marry him 
to one of his daughters, in order to unite the two houſes; 
that, therefore, he defired him to ſend him the carl, that he 
might give him marks of his favour, and thereby manifeſt to 
his whole kingdom his earneſt defire of procuring them a 
happy tranquillity, | | 
The duke of Bretagne was a good prince, who, judging 
of others by himſelf, and not believing Edward concealed 
ill deſigns under theſe appearances of moderation, ordered 
the earl of Richmond to be pur into the hands of the embaſ- 
ſadors, to be conducted to England, Some, however, affirm 
that a large ſum ot money preſented to the duke by the 
Engliſh embafladors, rendered their inſtances more effectual. 
However that be, they departed with their prey to embark 
at St. Malo's. But whilſt they were on the road, one of the 
duke's counſ-llors” repreſented to him, that by this pro- 
ceeding, he would be eternally infamous; that, befides, he 
could not in conſcience deliver a prince who thought him— 


ſelf ſafe under his protection, to his moſt mortal enemy, 


who demanded him only to deſtroy him, under the falſe pre- 
tence of an honou able ſettlement; that he would be ac- 
countable to God for this action, whatever colour he might 
put upon it in the eyes of men; and conjured him to conſi- 
der what honour, juſtice, and religion, required of him on 
this occaſion. Whether this remonſtrance made the duke 
ſenfible of what he had not hitherto fully known, or ſtung 
him with remorſe for what he had done, he immcdiately di- 
{patched Peter Landais, his favourite, to St. Malo's, with or- 
ders to recover the earl of Richmond out of the hands of the 
embaſladors, if they were not yet embarked. Landis ar- 
rived juſt as they were entering the veſſel that was to carry 
them to England. He immediately gave private orders to 
help the two priſoners to eſcape, whilſt himſelf conferred 
with the embaſſadors, The conference being ended, the two 
earls were found to have taken ſanctuar) in a church, from 
whence Landais pretended they could not be removed. The 
embaſſadors complained of the deceit; but, after ſome frivo- 
lous excuſes, he plainly told them, the duke his maſter, 
upon ſecond thoughts, believed he could not deliver the earl 
to the king, without an indelible ſtain to his honour ; that, 
however, he would promiſe to guard him fo carefully that 
Edward ſhould never receive any damage. The embatiadors, 
finding themſelves the weakeſt, were forced to be content 
with this promiſe, which eaſed, in ſome meaſure, thor vexa- 
tion to be ſo diſappointed. Thus, by a fort of miracle, the 
earl of Richmond eſcaped the danger to which he was ex- 
poſed, Providence having preſerved him on this occation, in 
order to place him one day on the throne of England. | 
The reſt of the year 1476 affords nothing remarkable con- 
cerning the affairs of England, but a negotiation to renew 
the alliance with Denmark; the death of the archbiſhop of 
York at Guiſnes, where he was priſoner, and ſome other in— 
conſiderable affairs. But it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of 
thoſe of the duke of Burgundy, which became of great con- 
ſequence both to England and France. 

The duke had accepted of the truce offered by Lewis, not 


ſo much out of fear of his arms, as from a defire to carry 


war into Germany. He wanted to be revenged of the duke 
of Lorrain, the Swiſs, and the duke of Auſtria; but thar 
would have been impoſſible, if the war with France had con- 
tinued. In October 1475, preſently after ſigning the truce 

with Lewis XI. he attacked the duke of Lorrain, and ſub- 
dued his whole duchy, without meeting much refiſtance, ex- 
cept at Nanci, which endured a ſiege of two months. Lor- 


by whom he was conducted in great triumph to Weſtminſter, Hall, fol, 
236. Hollingſh. p. 1349. 

For nine years, Commines, l. 4. c. 11. 

! Doctor Stillington and two others, with a large ſum of money. Hall, 
fol. 137. Hollingſh, p. 1349. 

m He confirmed it 5 8 22, 1476; as king Edward did on March 
16. Rymer's Feed. tom. XII. p. 22—24. 

" John Cheulet, Hall, fol. 237. 5 
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rain being conquered; he formed the project to humble the 
Swiſs, who had dared to declare againſt him, whilſt he was 
employed in the fiege of Nuz. He uſed for pretence the in- 
jury they had done to James of Savoy, earl of Romont, in 
ſeizing his territories, The Swiſs, who made yet no great 
figure in Europe, ſeeing the ſtorm approaching, humbly ſued 
for peace, but the duke was inexorable. So, leaving Lorrain 
in March 1476, he paſſed through Burgundy, and threw 
himſelf into the county of Vaux, where he took three or 
four towns. Then he laid fiege to Granſon, where were ſe— 
ven or eight hundred Swiſs, bent upon making a gallant de- 
fence. The town having at length capitulated, the duke 
broke the articles and put the garriſon to the ſword. Mean- 
while, a body of Swiſs was advancing to relieve the be- 
fieged, but came too late. The duke, contrary to the opi- 
nion of his council, reſolved to meet this body, which was 
ſtill in the narrow paſſages of the mountains. To that end, 
he detached an hundred archers to ſeize a certain paſs, and 
preſently after he marched himſelf to ſupport them. Thele 
archers, mceting the Swiſs coming out of the mountains, 
haſtily retreated towards the body which was marching after 
them. Whereupon, the duke's army, imagining the horſe- 
men were repulſed by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, 
and took to flight, without the duke's being able to rally 
them. He loſt only ſeven men at arms, but all his baggage 
became a prey to the enemy. | 

This ill ſucceſs not being capable of diſcouraging him, he 
aſſembled his ſcattered troops, and ſoon rendered them fit for 
action. About fifteen days after, he took the field, and laid 
ſiege to Morat, a ſmall town not far from Bern. Mean-time, 
the Swiſs receiving ſupplies from ſome neighbouring princes, 
marched, to the number of thirty thouſand men, to fight 
him. The battle was fought three weeks after the rout of 
Granſon, and the duke was entirely defeated, with the loſs 
of cight thouſand men, | | 

This terrible misfortune ſo ſtruck the duke that he fick- 
enced with grief. Philip de Commines even affirms he was 
difordered in his mind. He remained fix weeks at a town 
called La Riviere, where he kept himſelf as it were con- 
ccaled, and none durſt venture to ſpeak to him to comfort 
him. Mean-time, ſeveral of the princes who before were 
his friends, declared againſt him. Then the duke of Lor- 
rain, perceiving it to be a favourable opportunity, appeared 
before Nanci, and took the place upon terms, without the 
duke of Burgundy's ftirring to its relief. At length, when 
it was too late, and the town ſurrendered, the duke of Bur- 
gundy approached, and his enemy being retired, undertook 
the ſiege, where he met with difficulties which made him 
loſe a great deal of time, and proved the occaſion of his 
ruin. | 

[1477] Mean-while, the duke of Lorrain drew together 
forces from all quarters, Lewis XI. finding him money for 
their ſubſiſtence. 
Krong, he approached Nanci, and encamped at St. Nicholas, 
expecting the eftect of his correſpondence in the enemy's 
army, with Campobache, a Neapolitan captain, in whom 
the duke of Burgundy entirely confided. The city being 
now reduced to extremity, the duke of Lorrain advanced to 
join battle. Then Campobache ſuddenly deſerted his maſter 
with about two hundred lancesP, and went over to his 
enemy. He left in the army fourteen men whom he had 
bribed, who were to alarm the troops during the fight, and 
kill the duke of Burgundy, it they had an opportunity. 
The battle being fought on the 5th of January 1477, the 
duke of Burgundy's army was routed, and himſelf {lain in 
the forty-ſixth year of his age. He had reigned nine years 
and a half, amidft continual troubles, employed one while 
in defending himſelf againſt the open or ſecret attacks of 
Lewis XI. another while in executing projects beyond his 
ſtrength, which argued more ambition and raſhneſs than 
prudence and counlel. 

The duke of Burgundy's death made a great alteration, 
not only in the affairs of the Low Countries, but alſo in thoſe 
of the ncighbouring princes. Nay, it may be ſaid to be the 
firſt and principal tource of moſt of the wars, whexewith 
Europe has been troubled ever fince. The duke of Bur- 
gundy lett but- one daughter, called Maria, who was heireſs 
ro his large dominions, and whom he had in ſome meaſure 
promiſed to Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of the emperor Fre- 
deric. This princeſs, about ninetcen years old, ſaw herſelf 
not only fortaken by all the late duke her father's friends, 


»The duke of Milan, René, king of Sicily, the ducheſs of Savoy, &c. 
Comnimes, I. 5. c. 2. 8 | 

p One hundred and fixty. Idem. c. 8. | 

4 Edward's embatſagors were fir John Donn, John Coke doctor of laws, 
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year after the death of one of the two kings. 
acted directly contrary to the intereſt of England, in ſuffer. 


When he thought himſelf ſufficiently. 


but moreover expoſed a prey to Lewis XI. who immediately 


deprived her of Burgundy, with the towns on the Somme, 
and even formed the project to diſpoſſeſs her of all the reg 
of her dominions. In this prefling neceſſity, her only refuge 
was the king of England's aſſiſtance, whole intereſt it was to 
oppoſe the growth of Lewis's power. But Edward's wholc 
council being bribed and corrupted by the king of France's 
bounties, Maria obtained from that quarter empty wiſhes 
only for her proſperity, and compliments, which ended in 
nothing. To complete her misfortune, the young princeſs 
ſaw herſelf alſo expoſed to the tyranny of the Gantois, who 
ſeized her perſon, removed all her counſellors, beheaded 
two, and gave her a new council entirely compoſed of their 
creatures. 

Mean time, this princeſs's marriage was thought of. Some 
were for her eſpouſing the dauphin of France. But Lewis, 
having already entered into engagements with Edward, durſt 
not diſoblige him at ſuch a puncture, Others would have 
her married to the duke of Gueldres, and ſome to a German 
prince. All but herſelf were conſulted about the choice of 
a huſband, Mean-while, Lewis continued his conqueſts. In 
May 1477, the emperor Frederic ſending embaſſadors to 
Gant, to renew the treaty concerning the marriage of his ſon 
Maximilian with Maria, the ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, 
mother-in-law of the princeſs, defired her brother Edward to 


ſend embaſſadors into Flanders to affiſt her in the affair, Eg. 


ward conſented, but would not promiſe to aid Maria againſt 
the king of France, though the Flemings and the duke of 
Bretagne ftrongly preſſed him. On the contrary, he agreed 
to prolong the ſeven years truce concluded at Amiens till a 
Thus Edward 


ing the advancement of France and the ruin of the houſe of 
Burgundy. Three principal reaſons hindered his quarrelling 
with France. The firſt, that being grown corpulent and 
heavy, he was no longer fit to bear the hardſhips of war, 
The ſecond, that his chief counſellors were penſioners to 
France. The third, that having promiſed his daughter 
Elizabeth to the dauphin, he was unwilling, by any proceed. 
ing, to obſtruct the marriage. Mean-while, Lewis was ex- - 
tremely careful to keep him in theſe diſpoſitions, by punctu- 
ally paying him the penſion of fifty thouſand: crowns, and 
ten thouſand yearly for queen Margarct's ranſom. | 

Thus Maria of Burgundy, ſeeing herſelf forſaken by all 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport her, had no other refuge than 
to marry prince Maximilian, from whom, however, ſhe 
could expect no great aſſiſtance. The nuptials being cele- 
brated in July, Lewis XI. out of regard to the emperor, 
granted the new duke of Burgundy a truce for a year, and 
reſtored him ſome towns in Hainault which he had ſeized. 
Shortly after, he received embaſſadors from England a, who 
were come to ſettle the arbitration agreed on, concerning the 
differences between the two crowns. But he had then other 
aftairs which hindered him from thinking of this, and which 
obliged him to defer it to a more proper ſeaſon”, 

[1478] The beginning of this year was very quiet, with 
reſpect to the general affairs I have been ſpeaking of. But 
at the ſame time, there paſſed at the court of England things 
which wholly ingroſſed the attention of the public: I mean 
the tragical death of the duke of Clarence, which it will be 
neceſlary to inſiſt upon a moment. This prince was haughty 
and ambitious, of ungovernable paſſions, of an inconſtant 
temper, taking no care to conceal his ſentiments; in a word, 
of a very narrow genius. Whilſt the king his brother lived 
unmarried, he could not help entertaining the hopes of fitting 
one day on the throne, though it was very unlikely Edward 
would always remain in a ſtate of celibacy. The king's mar- 
riage deſtroying theſe hopes, he was ditpleaſed with the king 
himſelf, and eſpecially with the queen and her family. As 
he was not careful to hide his diſcontent, he drew on himſelf 
the averſion of the queen and her creatures, who did not 
fail to do him ill offices. So Edward began by degrees to 
negle& him, and took no care to procure him advantages, 
which may cafily be procured by a king for his brothers. The 
duke ſo reſented this contempt, that he ſcrupleꝗ not to join 
with the carl of Warwick to dethrone his own brother. He 
repented it afterwards, and his repentance, as hath been ſeen, 
proved Edward's preſervation. He was in hopes a reward 
would quickly follow ſo ſignal a ſervice, reflecting only upon 
what he had done for the king, without conſidering the dan. 
ger to which he had expoſed him. But Edward, prejudiced 


and Lewis Bretell, eſq. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIF: p. 43. 


r This year, on January 16, a parliament met at Weſtminſter; in which 


nothing remarkable was done but the creating Richard, the Ling's ſecoud 
Of 


ſon, duke of York, &, Sce below, Cotton's Abridg. p. 701, 702. 
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againſt him, thought, on the contrary, the bare pardon of the 
injury to be a ſufficient recompence for the ſervice he had re- 
ceived. Theſe ſentiments - were inſtilled into him by his 
queen, who having loſt the earl Rivers her father during 
the rebellion, could not ſorbear looking upon the authors of 
it as the objects of her vengeance. On the other hand, the 
duke of Gloceſter, to the utmoſt of his. power, privately 
ſowed diſſention between his brothers. He was a prince of 
greater ambition than the duke of Clarence, but withal of a 
very different character, proceeding to his ends by deep and 
artful contrivances, which rendered his ways imperceptible. 
He always thought before he ſpoke, whereas the duke of Cla- 
rence ruined himſelf by too freely diſcovering his ſentiments. 
It was difficult for two brothers of ſo contrary tempers to 
love one another. But in their diſcord, the duke of Clarence 
uſed no ceremony with his brother, whilſt Gloceſter ſtrove 
never to give him publicly any advantage. Mean-while, he 
gave him ſecret ſtabs, the more unavoidable, as they came 
trom an unſuſpected hand, All the hiftorians agree, that 
from this time, the duke of Gloceſter thought of ſecuring the 
crown after the king's death, and therefore the duke of Cla- 
rence could not but very much incommode him. This was 
however an undertaking, the execution whereof ſeemed very 
difficult, fince his two elder brothers had children. But his 
ambition made him think it not impracticable, in proceeding 


by degrees. The firſt ſtep was to diſpatch the duke of Cla- - 


rence. To that end, he endeavoured to render him odious 
to the king, and caute him to conſider him as a. ſecret ene— 
my, who was privately labouring to ſupplant his children, 
The duke of Clarence's raſh expreſhons were extremely ſub- 
ſervient to his deſign. On the other hand, the queen, who 
had great influence over the king, failed not to confirm his 
ſuſpicions. | | 

Matters ſtanding thus, the King, as he was hunting in a 
park belonging to Thomas Burdet®, a confident of the duke of 
Clarence, chanced to kill a white buck, in which that gentle- 
man greatly delighted. Burdet was ſo concerned for the death 
of his favourite buck, that in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, 
he ſwore, he wiſhed the horns in the belly of him that killed 
it. Whereupon he was accuſed of high treaſon, condemned, 
and executed within the ſpace of two days. Some fay, his 
imprecation concerned only the perſon that adviſed the king 
to hunt in his park“. Be this as it will, the deſign, no doubt, 
of thoſe who lo warmly proſecuted that unfortunate gentle- 
man, was, to induce the duke of Clarence to expoſe himſelf 
by ſome raſh proceeding ; of which his inconſiderate, im- 
petuous, and haughty temper, afforded great aſſurance. Ac- 
cordingly the duke, who was then in Ireland, being returned 
to court, talked very boldly to the king of his friend's death, 
and bitterly complained ot his diſregard for a brother, to whom 
he owed his reitoration to the throne. In fine, he was fo far 
tranſported with anger, that he threatened to be revenged. 
Neither was this all. After leaving the king, he dropped 
ſome other imprudent expreſſions, intimating, his brother was 
a baſtard, and conſequently had no right to the crown, No- 
thing being more agreeable to the detires of his enemies, than 
to ſee him thus run into their ſnare, they ſo exaſperated the 
king againſt him, that he reſolved to deſtroy him, For that 
purpole, he held a council, entirely conſiſting of the duke of 
Clarence's enemies, where it was reſolved to apprehend him, 
accuſe him of high-treafon, and bring the accuſation before 
the parliament, then aſſembled. All this was immediately 
executed, that the duke might not have leiſure to repent, and 
beg the king's pardon. For had he been allowed time to 
come to himſelf and implore the king's mercy, his raſh ex- 
preſſions muſt have been conſidered only as the effect of a 
ſudden paſſion, which deſerved not the rigorous puniſhment 
intended him. His affair being brought before the parlia- 
ment *, he was accuſed of ſeveral crimes, under the eight fol- 
lowing articles. I. By his ſeditious diſcourſes, he had endea- 


Of Arrow in Warwickſhire, Stow, p. 430. 

here is no mention of this ſtory of the buck in the hiſtory, of Croyland ; 
and Stow ſays, that Burdet was accuſed of poiſoning, ſorcery, and enchant- 
ment, (heinous crimes in thoſe times of ignorance) for which he was attainted 
in parliament, and beheaded at Tyburn. Perhaps the Lancaſtrian hiſtorians 
introduced the buck-affair to blacken the houſe of York. 

t The parliament laſt mentioned, which met on January 1 6. Stow. p. 
450. Whoever obſerves what hurry the duke's enemies were in to take him 
oft, and the general indignation of the people againſt the king as a fratricide, 
muſt be of Sir William Dugdale's opinion, that the duke wis not condemned 
and attainted in parliament till after his death. Baron. vol. ii. p. 164. 

v That it was done at his own deſire, ſeems to be a miſtake. Hall. fol. 
239, and Hollingſhead, p. 1350, ſay, he was privily drowned in a butt 2 
malmſey, on March 11, or rather February 18. See Dudgale's Baron. vol. 
ii. p. 864. It is unknown what death he ſuffered. | 

It ſeems that king Edward was afterwards very ſorry for his death in- 
ſomuch, that when any one ſued to him for the pardon of a condemned male- 
factor, he would break out into theſe words : Oh, unfortunate brother, tor 
whoſe life not one creature would make interceſſion ! Hall, fol. 239. 


ducheſs their mother to her bed. 
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voured to draw upon the king the hatred of his ſubjects, by 
accuſing him of unjuſtly putting Burdet to death. II. He 
had bribed ſome of his domeſtics and others to ſpread ſuch a 
report. III. He had ſaid the king made uſe of necromancy 
to know the future. IV. He had taxcd the king with poi- 
ſoning innocent perſons, whom he thought he could not 
legally deſtroy. V. He had affirmed, the king was not ſon 
ot the duke of York, but of an adulterer admitted by the 
VI. Inferring from thence, 
that the crown was fallen to him, he had diſcovered his de- 
ſign to ſeize it, by requiring many perſons to ſwear to be true 
to him and his heirs, without any exception of their allegiance 


to the king. VII. He had accuſed the king, of ufing magic 


to take away his life, by caufing kim to conſume away like a 
taper. VIII. Laſtly, he had openly ſhewn his deſign to de- 
throne the king, in procuring an authentic copy of the act of 
parliament patted during the carl of Warwick's uſurpation, 
whereby the crown was adjudged to him, after the death of 
Henry VI. and his itſue-male. 

All the hiſtorians agree, it would have been very difficult 
to prove all theſe articles of impeachment, if the king had not 
declared himſelf a party, and the queen and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter acted underhand to have him found guilty. Be this as 
it will, he was condemned to dic. But there is in the ſen— 
tence a very remarkable circumſtance. One of the chief rea- 
ſons of his condemnation was, his affirming the king not to 
be the duke of York's ſon, and that every thing ſerved after— 
wards for foundation to the duke of Gloceſter to mount the 
throne, in prejudice of Edward's children. Herein mult be 
admireq the blindneſs of men, and the juſtice of God. Ed- 
ward makes ute of a falſe accuſation to put his brother to 
death, and thereby gives occaſion to ſuſpicions, which are to 
ſerve hereafter to ruin his own children. The duke of Cla- 
rence being condemned, all the favor he could obtain of the 
king his brother, was, to chuſe the manner of his death. To 
avoid appearing on a ſcaffold, he defired®, to be drowned in 
a butt of Malmſey v. He left one fon named Edward, who 
inherited from his grandfather, by the mother's fide *, the 
title of earl of Warwick, and a daughter called Margaret, 
who was counteſs of Saliſbury, As the death of the duke of 
Clarence raiſed among the people a general indignation, and 
murmurs very diſadvantageous to the king, it was defigned to 
put a ſtop to them, by expoſing his body in St. Paul's church, 
and giving out he died of immoderate gricf. But this arti- 
fice was not capable of amuſing the people, who too plainly 
ſlaw, in the condemnation of that prince, the terrible effects 
of his enemies” malice). 

About three months before, the king had created Edward 
his eldeſt fon prince of Wales *, and his ſecond ſon Richard, 
duke of York. The reoicings at court upon that occaſion, 
expreſſed not ſo much the joy of the favourites for the two 
princes* promotion, as their ſatisfaEtion to ſee the project of 
the duke of Clarence's ruin ſo near accompliſhed. Edward 
did not foreſce that his unjuſt plot againſt his brother, was 
the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of his own ſons. Had the duke 
of Clarence lived, the duke of Gloceſter would never have 
thought of ſacrificing them, as he did, to his ambition. 

_ Shortly after the death of the duke of Clarence, the term 
taken by Lewis XI. and Edward to decide their differences 
by arbitration, was further prolonged, and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter appointed by Edward one of the arbitrators*, in the 
room of the duke of Clarence. oe 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the truce between 
Lewis and Maximilian being expired, Maximilian entered 
Burgundy, and took ſeveral places with great eaſe, by reaſon 
of the people's affection to the houſe of Burgundy. Proba- 
bly, he would then have taken poſſeſſion of the two Burgun- 
dies, if he had received from the emperor his father, a ſupply 
anſwerable to his occaſions. This Lewis very much teared ; 
and as he knew it to be .dward's intereſt to join forces with 


x Richard Neville, earl of Warwick. 

His body was buried at Tewkeſbury in Gloceſterthire, by that of his 
ducheſs, Iſabella, daughter and coheir of Richard Neville, the great earl ot 
Warwick. She being with child, is ſaid to die of poiſon a little before. 
Sandford, p. 438. Cotton's Abridg. p. 703. Though all the antient chro- 
nicles ſay the duke was condenmed by parliament, yet there is nothing of it, 


or of any parliament being then ſummoned, to be found on record. Per- 


haps the king's grief for it afterwards, kept the proceſs out of the records. 
z Edward was created prince of Wales, July 26, 1471, and his brother 


Richard was created duke of Vork, May 28, 1474, earl of Nottingham, 


January 12, 1475, and duke of Norfolk and earl of Warren, February 7, 
the fame year; and alſo earl-marſhal. On January 18, 1477, he married 
Ann, the only daughter of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk; by whom he 
left no iſſue, Sandford, p. 415, 425. _— 

a The others were, Thomas Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry 
Stafford duke of Buckingham, Thomas Rotherham biſhop of Lincoln and 


chancellor, and Anthony earl Rivers. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. p. 
64. 
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Maximilian, he forgot nothing to divert him from it. In 
July this year, he ſent a full power to prolong the truce, till 
a hundred years after the death of the two kings, and to 
oblige him to the payment of the annual penfion of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns, ſo long as the truce ſhould laſt. Moreover the 
embaſſador was empowered to 8 for three years the 
terms agreed upon, to decide the differences by arbitrators, 
and to promiſe, for Lewis and his ſucceſſors, to prolong it 
every third year, till all things were ſettled. The embaſſa- 
dor being arrived at London, Edward appointed commiſ- 
fioners to treat with him, and at length the treaty was con- 
cluded as propoſed by Lewis, though not till February the 
15th, 1479 . He 
What retarded a little the negotiation was, Edward's defire 
to ſecure, firſt, his daughter Elizabeth's marriage with the 
dauphin. To that end, he ſent two embaſladors © into 
France, with power to perform the ceremony of betrothing. 
But Lewis, it is likely, found ſome excuſes to deter it. Mean- 
while, he made the ſecond payment of ten thouſand crowns 
for queen Margaret's ranſom. 
Thus Edward, contrary to his own and the kingdom's in- 
tereſts, ſuffered himſelf to be managed by the king of France, 
or rather by his own miniſters, bribed by that prince. Lewis, 
not content with diverting him by his intrigues, from affiſt- 
ing the ducheſs of Burgundy, ſent him alſo a propoſal to di 
vide betwixt them that princeſs's dominions, offering him for 
his part, Flanders and Brabant d. Edward cloſed with the 
propoſal, but upon this condition, that in exchange for 
the towns conquered in Flanders, Lewis ſhould give him 
others in Picardy, and particularly Boulogne ® But Lewis 
was too apprehenſive of the neighbourhood of the Engliſh, to 
accept that condition. If he propoſed to him the conqueſt 
of Flanders, it was only to engage him in a war with Maxi- 
milian and Maria, for fear he ſhould one time or other repent 

his deſerting them. 

1479] But Edward was far from ſuch a thought. Inſtead 
of meditating war, he entirely abandoned himſelf to his plea- 
ſures, with intention to paſs the reſidue of his days in effe- 
minate ſloth. Mean- while, theſe pleaſures which he fo 
eagerly purſued, coſt him more than the moſt burdenſome 
war: and therefore his coffers being empty, he uſed divers 
illegal means to extort money from his ſubjects. The moſt 
terrible was, that of cauſing the rich to be accuſed of high 
treaſon, in order to confiſcate their eſtates, or exact large 
ſums for their pardon. In the mean-time he continued, with 
ſeveral princes, negotiations, tending to ſecure him the con- 
tinuance of that repoſe he ſo paſſionately loved. 

The firſt of theſe negotiations was with the king of Den- 
mark, their alliance not having been well obſerved on either 
fide. At laſt, that prince ſending embaſſadors to London, 
the alliance was confirmed and renewed, and a congreſs ap- 
pointed at Hamburgh, to decide all their differences. One 
of the conditions of the treaty was, that the Engliſh ſhould 
not ſet foot in Iceland, without a paſſport from the king of 
Denmark. | 

Two days after the concluſion of this treaty, the French 
embaſſador and the kjng's commiſſioners ſigned that before- 
mentioned, whereby Lewis XI. promiſed, for himſelf and 
ſucceſſors, to pay to the king of England fifty thouſand crowns 
every year, as well during the life of the two kings, as a 
hundred years after, to commence at the death of the ſurvivor. 

Next day was alſo ſigned another treaty, prolonging the 
truce, friendſhip, and good underſtanding, between the two 
kings during their life, and between their ſucceſſors for the 
{pace of one hundred years, with a promiſe of mutual affiſtance 
againſt their rebellious ſubjects. The other articles were, that 
if one of the two princes was driven out of his kingdom, the 
other ſhould be obliged to receive him, and to aſſiſt him with 
all his forces : that they ſhould make no alliance without a 
mutual conſent : that the king of France ſhould ratify the 
treaty, and cauſe it to be confirmed and ratified by the ſtates ; 
and that Edward ſhould likewiſe procure the parliament's ap- 
probation : laſtly, that the dauphin's marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth ſhould be accompliſhed, according to the 
agreement at Amiens, and this new treaty not be derogatory 
to the former, It does not appear that Lewis XI. ever rati- 
fied the treaty, which probably was made only to amuſe Ed- 
ward : Lewis knew he was bound to nothing without a for. 
mal ratification, which doubtleſs he was reſolved not to grant 
though the treaty contained only ſuch articles as were pro- 
poſed by himſelf. This was one of Lewis's artifices, againſt 
which it is very difficult to be prepared: with princes of this 


» In July, this year, a treaty of trade and commerce was alo concluded 
between king Edward and Burgundy. ' Ibid. p. 6692, 95. 

© vir Richard Tunſtal, and Dr. Thomas Langton. Ibid. p. go. 

And to pay ten thquiand angels towards his charges. Hall, ibid, 
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character the ſhorteſt and moſt ſecure way would be never to 
enter into a negotiation: | 

As Lewis amuſed Edward with the marriage of Elizabeth 
to the dauphin; Maximilian uſed the fame means to pain 
him to his intereſts. Though Philip his fon was but a year 
old, he offered Edward to marry him to Anne his third daugh. 
ter. Edward accepted the offer, and whilſt the matrriage., 
articles were ſettling, the two princes ſent one another letters 
patent, promiſing not to marry their children without a my. 
tual conſent, during the ſpace of three years. | 

About the ſame time, Edward had thoughts of marrying 
Catherine his fourth daughter to John infant of Caſtile ang 
Arragon, ſon of king Ferdinand and Iſabella of Caſtile : nay 
it appears in the Collection of the Public Acts, that embat. 
ſadors were ſent into Spain to haſten the treaty, which how. 
ever came to nothing. | 

Mean-while, Lewis duly paid the penſion of fifty thoy- 
ſand crowns, as appears by ſeveral acquittances in the Col. 
lection of the Public Acts. We find there likewiſe, that 
in March 1480, he completed the payment of Margaret's 
ranſom. | 

Lewis readily performed all the articles of the treaty of 
Amiens, except the dauphin's marriage, for which he ſtill 
found ſome freſh excuſe, though he perſiſted in his promiſe 
to fulfil that engagement. Edward, ſurpriſed at all theſe de. 


lays, called an extraordinary council, where it was reſolved 


to ſend embaſiadors to Lewis, peremptorily to demand the 
performance of his promiſe and the ratification of the late 
treaty at London. The lord Howard, and Thomas Langton 
treaſurer of the church of Exeter, were choſen for this cm. 
baſſy. Howard, who was one of Edward's confidents, was 
very likely the chief of thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be 
corrupted by the king of France's favours. 

Mean-time Lewis was not a little embarraſſed. . He had 
given his word for the marriage, and even bound himtcif by 
a treaty, though he had never any thoughts of accompliſh. 
ing it. On the other hand, his embaſladors at London had 
ſigned another treaty upon the foot propoſed by himſelf, and 
yet he was reſolved not to ratify it. His ſole aim had been 
to amuſe Edward, for fear of his joining with the archduke, 
To free himſelf from theſe difficulties, he reſolved to diſſemble 
and continue to promiſe the completing of the marriage, 
whilſt, by embaſſadors ſent into Scotland, he tried to perſuade 
James III. to break the truce with England. This negoti- 
ation ſucceeded to his wiſh: king James ſuffered himſelt to 
be governed by three favourites, raiſed from the duſt, with- 
out advifing with any lord of his realm. It was very eaſy 
for the king of France to bribe thoſe mercenary ſouls, who 
promiſed to induce their maſter to bfeak the truce with the 
Engliſh. And indeed, preſently after, James made prepara- 
tions which plainly diſcovered his deſign. Edward ſurpriſed 
at the impending rupture between the king of Scotland and 
him, readily gueſſed the author. He diflembled however 
his reſentment, and only ordered an army to be raiſed, the 
command whereof he reſolved to give to his brother the duke 
of Gloceſter. Then it was that he began to open his eyes, 
and perceive the king of France's infincerity, who, ever fince 
Burgundy's death, had amuſed him with falſe promiſes. 

[ 1480] Mean-while, though he had loſt all the favourable 
opportunities, he turned his thoughts, though too late, to 
revenge. This appears in ſeveral places of the Collection ot 
the Public Acts, all dated in the year 1480, before the Scots 
had actually broke the truce. | 

Firſt, he ſent embaſſadors f to Caſtile, to make reparation 
for certain outrages committed by the Engliſh, during the 
carl of Warwick's adminiſtration, contrary to the alliance be- 
tween Caſtile and England. When a prince offers of him 
felf to repair the damages his ſubjects have done to another 
nation, there 1s reaſon to preſume it is with a view to ſome 
other deſign. Edward's aim was to engage the king of Ca- 
ſtile to make war upon France, or at leaſt to hinder his aſ- 
fiſting Lewis. | | 

In the ſecond place he ratified the treaty concluded by his 
embaſſadors at Hamburgh, with the king of Denmark. | 

Thirdly, he confirmed his treaty of alliance with the late 
duke of Burgundy, and promiſed to fend Maximilian and 
Maria an aid of fix thouſand men, purſuant to the treaty- 
The archduke promiſed on his part to pay him fifty thouſand 
crowns yearly, in caſe the king of France diſcontinued his 
penſion and a war enſued upon that account, 

Laſtly, the marriage of Philip earl of Charolois, fon of 
Maximilian and Maria, with Anne, daughter of Edward, 


e Monſterville and Abbeville. Commin. lib. vi. c. 7. Hall, fol. 247. 
f John Coke ſecondary in the, privy- ſeal office, And Dr. John Fox. Ry 
mer's Feed, tom. XII. p. 119. 
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was concluded, with promiſe on both ſides to cauſe it to be 
conſummated as ſoon as the parties were of age. By this 
treaty Edward gave with his daughter a hundred thouſand 
crowns.. But by a ſubſequent treaty, the dower was ſet againſt 
the yearly penſion of fifty thouſand crows, to be paid by the 
archduke inſtead of the King of France, and they mutually 
forgave one another. ; Shs 
By another treaty, Edward promiſed to uſe his endeavours 
to procure Maximilian a truce with the king of France; to 
offer to be arbitrator himſelf between Lewis and him; to try 
to be received as ſuch : and, if Lewis refuſed, engaged to 
declare againſt him. This proceeding was not very fair, but 
probably he did not think himſelf obliged to act more ſin— 
cerely than Lewis had done, 

Edward having thus ſettled his matters with Maximilian 
and Maria, ſent again embaſſadors to France, to preſs the 
marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with the dauphin. If 
Lewis had complied, very likely he would not have ſcrupled 
to relinquiſh the archduke. But Lewis, according to cuſtom, 
uſing ſome ill excuſe, he equipped a fleet, and gave the 
command to John Middleton, to go to the aſſiſtance of his 
new allies. 

[1481] Mean-time, the king of Scotland continued his 
preparations with intention to break with England. But be- 
fore I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of this war, ſo little expected by 
Edward, it will be proper briefly to relate what paſſed then 
in Scotland, with the fituation of the affairs of that kingdom. 

James III. who came to the crown at- ſeven years of age, 


being out of his minority, had ſuffered himſelf to be fo cor- 


rupted by flatterers, that he made his will the ſole rule of his 
actions. Without entering into a needleſs detail of the out- 
rages he committed upon his ſubjects, it will ſuffice to ſay in 
a word, he was deemet] a real tyrant. He had three miniſters 
or favourites s, men of mean birth, who governed him en- 
tirely, and whoſe ſole view was to render him independent of 
the laws, that they themſelves might rule in his name with 
an arbitrary power. The king had two brothers, Alexander 
duke of Albany, and John. The latter, ſpeaking too freely 
of the king his brother's conduct, was thrown into priton, 
and there put to death by having his veins opened. As the 
favourites were afraid Alexander would revenge his death, 
they perſuadec the king to confine him in a caſtle, 

In that juncture it was that James, hated by his people, 
and particularly by he nobility, undertook without the leaſt 
pretence to break the truce with the Englith, Edward was 
vexed to ſee the approaches of a rupture that would divert 
him from the war with France, to which he was much more 
inclined. Mecean-while, not to neglect all neceſſary precau- 


tions, he gave orders for the defence of the borders, and at 


the ſame time committed to certain perſons of Ireland the 
care of making an alliance in his name with the" earl of Ros, 
lord of the Lics, to give his enemy a diverſion from that 
quarter, i : 

In June 1481, the Scots made an irruption into the bor- 
ders, before Edward's army was ready. They carried away 
ſome booty, and that was all theſe mighty preparations came 
to. Edward made no haſte to ſend an army againſt Scotland, 
as well becauſe he ſtil} hoped to end this affair amicably, as 
becauſe he knew king James's circumſtances to be ſuch that 
he could not do him much hurt. His grand deſign was to 
be revenged of Lewis XL. for though that prince, with his 
uſual diſſimulation ſtill gave him hopes that he would perform 
his promiſe with reſpect to the marriage, and punctually pay 
the rwenty-five thouſand crowns every fix months, Edward 
plainly perceived he intended not to accomplith the marriage, 
and that a rupture was unavoidable. | 

For that reaſon he renewed his alliance with the duke of 
Bretagne, and concluded the marriage of the prince of Wales 
with Anne eldeſt daughter of that duke, or in caſe ſthe died 
before conſummation, with Iſabella her youngeſt ſiſter, upon 
theſe conditions: that if there ſhould be ſeveral ſons, the ſe- 
cond, or next to the heir of the crown of England ſhould be 
duke of Bretagne, and reſide in the country ; that if the duke 
ſhould hereafter have a ſon born in wedlock, he ſhould eſpouſe 
her of Edward's daughters that was moſt ſuitable to his age, 


E Thomas Preſton, Robert Cockrain a merchant, and William Rogers a 
muſician, Buchan, lib. xiii. | 15 

b In the beginning of this year, namely, on the 20th of January, a parli- 
ment met at Weſtminſter; wherein the commons, with the afleut ot the 
biſhops and lords, gave the king a tenth and a lifteenth, to be leyied on the 
laity, except fix thouſand pounds to be bettowed upon 9 
They alſo granted a yearly fubſidy to be levied of all ſtrangers, as well deni- 
Zens as otherwiſe. They morcover allowed a yearly rent out of the cuſtoms 
and other revenues, to defray the king's houſhold expences, amounting to 
eleven thouſand pounds, Cotton's Abridg. p. 705, 700. beging 
They began their march in May, and came to Alnwick in the <ginning 
of July, men in this army, with their chuef commanders, 
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The number ot 


were as follows: the front was led by Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, 
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that if Edward had no daughter to give him, the duke ſhould 
not marry his ſon without the king's conſent: laſtly, it was 
agreed betwixt them, that if the king of France made war 
upon the duke of Bretagne, Edward ſhould ſend the duke 
three thouſand men at his own charge. The duke pro- 
miſed the ſame thing in caſe of a war between England and 
France. | 

[1482] In the beginning of this year, Edward renewed his 
alliance with Portugal. Shortly after he ſent embaſſadors 
to Caſtile, to conclude the marriage of his daughter Cathe- 
rine with the Infant: but that affair did not ſuccced to his 
with. All theſe treaties, theſe renewings of alliances, theſe 
projects of marriages, ſhew Edward intended to carry the 
war into France b. 

Whilſt Edward was intent upon every thing conducive to 
the good ſucceſs of his undertaking, Alexander, duke of Al- 
bany, brother of the king of Scotland, eſcaped out of priſon, 
and came by fea into England to implore the king's protec- 
tion. Befides the general reaſons which all the Scots had to 
complain of their ſovereign, Alexander had very particular 
ones: the death of the duke his brother and his own impri- 
ſonment, ſtrongly inclined him to ſeek means to be revenged, 
and doubtleſs ambition greatly conduced to inflame his paſ- 
fon. The Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians have limited his de- 
fire of revenge to ſome general views of reclaiming the king 
his brother, and procuring to hinwſelf the reſtitution of his 


eſtate: but the Collection of the Public Acts furniſhes - au— 


thentic proofs that Alexander's defign was to be poſleſied of 


the throne, We find there is a treaty with Edward, wherein 


he aſſumes the title of king of Scotland, and promiſes to do 
homage for that kingdom to the crown of England. He 
engages, moreover, to break the ancient alliance of France 
with Scotland, and make one with Edward againſt Lewis XI. 
to deliver Berwick to England, and marry Cecily, Edward's 


daughter, athanced to prince James his nephew, in caſe by 


the judgment of the church, he could be divorced from his 
wife: that if he could not ſucceed, he promiſes to marry his 
lon to none but a princeſs of England. Edward obliges 
himſelf, on his part, to aſſiſt him with all his power to take 
poſſeſſion of the throne of Scotland. The treaty being 
ftigned, Edward ſent an army again{t Scotland, under the 
command of the duke of Gloceſter his brother, whom the 
duke of Albany would accompany, but without taking, 
however, the title of king. Probably this treaty was a ſecret 
known to few perſons. At the fame time, Edward gave the 
command of a fleet to Robert Ratcliff, to act againſt Scot- 
land. The duke of Gloceſter, advancing to the borders of 
the two kingdoms, took the town of Berwick, and being 
unwilling to loſe time in befieging the caſtle, left it in- 
veſted łæ, and marched directly to Edinburgh. 

Whilſt the duke of Gloceſter was advancing at the head 
of his army, king James, who had wantonly undertaken this 
war without concerting meaſures to proſecute it vigorouſly, 
was greatly embarrafted. The only means he had to refit 
the Engliſh was to aflemble the nobility; but he durit not 
attempt it, knowing how much they were diſpleaſed with 
him and his miniſters :. he was forced, therefore, to reſolve 
it, or caſt himſelf upon the mercy of the Engliſh. So, the 
lords, being ſummoned, came with their troops to Lauther, 
where they were expected by the king. But to what ftraits 
ſoever that prince was reduced, he altered not his conduct: 
his three favourites were his fole council, and ſcarce any 
dared to approach him but themſelves or their creatures, 
The nobles, full of indignation, reſolved to embrace lo fair 
an opportunity to be rid of thoſe by whom the king was be- 
ſet. After conſulting rogether upon what was to be done, 
ſome of them, well attended, came to the king's apartment, 
and carrying away the three favourites, who had ſheltered 
themſelves in his room, brought them to the army, where 
they cauſed them to be immediately hanged. James, ex- 
tremely terrified, dreading alſo an attempt upon his lite, 
promiſed to reform his conduct for the future; but a few 
days after, he withdrew to the caſtle of Edinburgh: ſo, the 
army being without a leader, ditbanded themſelves, and the 
lords returned to their homes. 


under whoſe ſtandard were the lord Scrope of Bolton, fir John Middleton, 
ſir John Dichficld, and others, to the number of fix thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred; In the middle ward was the duke of Gloceſter, and with him the 
duke of Albany, the lords Lovel and Greyſtock, fir Edward Woodville, 
and others, to the number of tive thouſand eight hundred men, The lord 
Nevill was appointed to follow with three thouland men. The lord Stanley 
led the right wing, with four thouſand men of Lancaſhire and Cheſhure, 
The left wing was commanded by the jord Fitz-hugh, fir William Parr, fir 
James Harrington, with two thouſand men. And befides all theſe, there 
was a thouſand men appointed to attend the ordnance. Hall, fol. 243. 
tow. p. 432. Hollingſli. p. 1352. ; 
: 5 By ihe lord Stanley, ir Jokn Erlipgton, fir William Parr, and tour 
thouſand men. Hall, fol. 243. | 
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The duke of Gloceſter, hearing of this diſorder, haſtencd 
his march to Edinburgh, and entered the city without oppo- 
fition. He would have conferred with the king, but it was 
not even poſſible to inform him of his defire. This obſtinacy 
to hearken to nothing, obliged the duke of Gloceſter to pub- 
liſh, by ſound of trumpet, in all the quarters of Edinburgh, 
that if, before September, the king of Scotland d1d not ob- 
ſerve the treaties with England, he would deſtroy the whole 
kingdom with fire and word. King James's engagements 
were chiefly to keep the truce, and return the money re- 
ceived for the dower of the princeſs Cecily, athanced to the 
prince his ſon: to this, the duke of Gloceſter added, that he 
thould recal the duke of Albany, and reſtore him to his 
eſtate and honours. James, equally unable to rexft his ene- 
mies, and to perform his engagements, made no anſwer. 
Mean-while, the nobles being aſſembled at Haddington, ſent 
deputies to the duke of Gloceſter to acquaint him it was 
their earneſt deſire the intended marriage thould be conſum- 
mated; and that neither they nor the ſtates were to be blamed 
that the truce was not punEtually obſerved. The duke of 
Gloceſter replied, the marriage being projected only to main- 
tain a good underſtanding between the two nations, and 
king James having wantonly broke it without any provoca- 
tion, he did not Know whether the king his brother defired 
the marriage to be accompliſhed : that, however, he had or- 
ders to receive the ſums that were paid in part of the prin- 
ceſs's dower : that as for the truce, it would be affuredly ob- 
ſerved by England, provided the king his brother was put in 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Berwick, or at leaſt the Scots 
would promiſe not to aſſiſt the beſieged. 

Matters ſtanding thus, the duke of Albany demanded of 
the Scotch lords a ſafe conduct, and, obtaining it, he went 
and conferred with them. In the conference, it was agreed, 
that the duke of Albany ſhould be made regent of Scotland : 
that the citizens of Edinburgh ſhould be obliged to pay the 
king of England the money received by James, in cale the 
projected marriage did not take effect: laſtly, that the caſtle 

of Berwick ſhould be ſurrendered to the duke of Gloceſter. 
For the duke of Albany's private ſecurity, the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, the biſhop of Dunkeld, the high-chancellor, 
the ear] of Argyle, promiſed to procure him a general par. 
don for all crimes whatever, even tor attempting to dethrone 
the king; and to cauſe him to be reſtored to his whole 
eſtate. On the other hand, the duke promiſed to acknow- 
ledge the king his brother for his lawtul ſovereign, and to 


ſwear allegiance to him. This gives occaſion to preſume 
his treaty with Edward was known in Scotland, or the duke 


thought proper to diſcover it, that this clauſe might be in- 
cluded in the pardon. The agreement being made, the duke 
of Albany, either out of pure generoſity, or becauſe he 
thought he ſhould meet with too many obſtacles, relinquiſhed 


his project of placing himſelf on the throne. On the other 


hand, the duke of Gloceiter ſpent ſome time at Newcaltle, 
till the king his brother ſhould acquaint him with his plea- 
ſure concerning his daughter's marriage !. 

The duke ot Albany, ſceing himſelf thus maſter of the 
kingdom, reſtored the king his brother to his former ſtate, 
reſerving to himſelt only his own eftate and the glory of his 
generofity. James, pleaſed, as may be imagined, that his 
tear was his only puniſhment, ſeemed at firſt to behaye very 
differently from what he had done before. Soon after he re— 
ſolved to go to Amiens, and viſit the relics of St. John, or, 
perhaps, to take new meaſures with Lewis XI. But I do not 
know whether he executed this defign, though there 1s in the 
Collection of the Public Acts, a ſate-conduct for him and a 
thouſand attendants. Be that as it will, his diſſimulation 
laſted not long: he reſumed his former courle of life as well 
as his enmity to his brother, and reſolved to diſpatch him. 
The defign was kept ſo private, that when the duke was 
told of it, he had but juſt time to throw himſelf into a fiſhing- 
boat, and eſcape to the caſtle of Dunbar with ſome friends. 

[1483] From thence he ſent into England the carl of Angus 
and ſome others m, to renew with Edward the treaty made the 
laſt year, and which was ſet aſide by the intervening agreement. 
The treaty was confirmed February 11, 1483, with add1- 
tional articles. But Edward's death, which happened pre- 
ſently after, prevented the execution. Mean-while, the duke 
of Albany, having now, purſuant to the treaty, delivered the 
fortreſs of Dunbar to the Engliſh, and ſeeing no appearance 
of being relieved, withdrew into France, where he was un- 
fortunately killed by a ſplinter of a lance at a tournament, 


The caſtle of Berwick was ſurrendered to the Engliſh Auguſt 26. Bu- 
chan. lib. xii. | | 


® Andrew lord Grey, and fir James Lyddall, Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. 
P. 73. 


by the duke of Orleans, who was afterwards king of France 
by the name of Lewis XII. | 1 
The war with Scotland being ended, Edward turned all 
his thoughts to the war he deſigned to carry into France 
But he was far from being in ſo tavourable circumſtances tg 
be revenged of Lewis XI. as before the rupture with Scotlang 
Maria ducheſs of Burgundy, being killed by a fall from her 
horſe in March 1481, the archduke her ſpouſe had fo littie 
authority among the Flemings, that he was forced to ſuffe; 
his children by that princeſs to remain in the hands of the 
Gantois. Then Lewis XI. uſing all his policy to inſpire the 
Flemings with a dread of the houſe of Auſtria's power, ma. 
naged 1o dexterouſly with the Gantois, that he obtained their 
conlent to give to the dauphin his ſon, Margaret, daughter of 
their decealed ducheſs, with the earldoms of Artois, Bur- 
gundy, Macannois, Auxerre, and Charolois. This treary 
was made with that ſecrecy, that Edward had no notice of 
it; ſo that Lewis ſtill continued to amuſe the Engliſh em- 
baſſadors, even after it was ended, to his wiſh. The {+ 
news they had of it, was the arrival of the young dauphinefs 
two years old, who was brought to Paris in April 148 . 
The nuptials were ſolemnized in July. This was a great 
vexation, and moſt outrageous affront to Edward, who cauſed 
the princeſs his daughter to be ſtiled Madame the Dauphi- 
nels. He had perhaps forgot the affront he himſelf put upon 


Lewis with regard to his own marriage, or thought love 


would excuſe it; but Lewis believed himſelf no leis excuſed 
by politics, and what Kings call reaſons of ſtate. Be this 
as it will, Edward full of indignation and rage, bent all his 
thoughts to revenge; but it was too late, the opportunities 
he had neglected were irrecoverably loſt. He could no 
longer rely upon the aſſiſtance of the Flemings, who had ſo 
opcnly ſhewn their attachment to the intereſts of France, 
The duke of Bretagne was ſeized with a melancho! Y, which 
rendered him incapable of any conſiderable undertaking. The 
king of Scotland had no reaſon to be pleaſed, and all that 
Edward could expect from his alliance with the Bags of Spain 
and Portugal was, that they would not give any atliftance to 
Lewis. So, to be revenged, Edward muſt, like Henry v. 
attack France with the torces of England alone. But France 
was very far from being in the ſame ſtate, as when Henry V. 
began the war. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of the improbability 
of ſucceeding in ſuch an undertaking, Edward was bent upon 
it, For that purpoſe he aſſembled all the lords that were ar 
court or near London, and ina very moving ſpeech repre- 
ſented to them how great reaſon the Engliſh nation, and him- 
telt in particular, had, to reſent the grievous affronts put 
upon them by the king of France. He forgot noc to diſplay 
the title of the kings of England to the crown of France, 
That was the chief topic to touch the hearts of the Engliſh. 
In ſhort he added whatever he thought capable to pertuade 
them, not only of the neceſſity of a war with France, but 
allo of the great probability of a happy ſucceſs. There is no 
need of much eloquence to induce the Engliſh to Wage war 
with France. All the lords unanimouſly declared, they 
thought the war juſt and neceſſary, and affured the king, 
they were ready to ſerve him with their lives and fortunes. 
The report being ſpread in the kingdom, that a war with 
France was refolved, an extraordinary joy appeared in 
peoples” faces, as if the news of ſome great victory had been 
received. | a 
But whilſt preparations were making for this important 
war, Edward was ſeiſed with a mortal diſtemper, which dil- 
covered to him the vanity of all his projects. When he felc 
himſelf ſick to death, he beheld the paſt actions of his life 
with a different eye from what he had done before, and it 15 
pretended, he ſhewed marks of a ſincere repentance. But in 
the laſt moments, none but the great ſearcher of hearts can 
perfectly judge of the ſentiments expreſſed by the tongue. 
Edward died the gth of April, in the forty-ſecond year of 


his age, after a reign of twenty years and one month. The 


SO 
cauſe of his death is variouſly reported. Some accuſe the 
duke of Gloceſter of poiſoning him. But this accuſation be— 
ing groundleſs, ought not to be too lightly credited. Philip 
de Commines pretends, Edward died with grief and vexation, 
to ſee himſelf baffled and deceived by Lewis XI. But what 


he ſays is to be conſidered only as a bare conjectùre, and the 


rather, as Ldward was convinced two years before of Lewis“ 
infincerity. The moſt probable opinion is, that he died vi 
a ſurfeit, being uſed to divert his cares with exceſſive cating 
and drinking *. | 


= Hall fays, he had been troubled, ever fince his laſt journey to Fran", 
with a tertiana ague aud fever, which ſuddenly, turned to a quarian, 10! 
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R A PIN's HISTORY 


I have hitherto ſpoken only of Edward the IVth's moſt 
ſhining actions, by reaſon of their connection with the public 
affairs. It will be neceſſary now to ſay ſomething of his per- 
ſon, and deſcribe his good and bad qualities of body and 
mind. But firſt, I cannot forbear once more to remark, that 
a man muſt be upon his guard, with reſpect to the hiſtorians 
that ſpeak of this prince, as well as of his brother Richard III. 


The greateſt part wrote when the throne was filled with the 


rinces of the houſe of Lancaſter, who were extremely 
jealous of their rights, and would not willingly have ſuffered 
them to be blemiſhed, or the kings of the houſe of York to 
be praiſed. The after-writers, when the civil wars were for- 
got, tranſcribed what they found in theſe firſt hiſtories, and 
trequently gave for truth, what was only the effect of the 
prejudice or the policy of the firſt hiſtorians. For my part, 
who have no intereſt to blacken this prince's reputation, I 
have endeavoured to avoid that exceſs, without concealiug, 
however, either his failings or ill qualities. 

When Edward aſcended the throne, he was one of the 
handſomeſt men in England, and, perhaps, in Europe. This 
is acknowledged by all. His noble mien, his free and eaſy 
air, his affable carriage, prepoſſeſſed every one in his favour, 
Theſe qualities, joined to an undaunted courage, gained him 


among the people, an eſteem and affection extremely ſervice- 


able to him in many circumſtances of his life. Philip de 
Commines affirms he owed his reſtoration to the inclination 
the principal London ladies had for him. But that would 
have been inconfiderable had he not likewiſe acquired the 
affection of their hutbands, and in general, of moſt part of 
the Englith. If he had not depended upon the hearts of the 
people, he would never have ventured to attempt the reco- 
very of the throne, with the help of two thouſand men who 
were moſtly foreigners. For ſome time, he was very liberal], 
but at laſt became covetous, not ſo much from his natural 
temper, as from a neceſſity to ſupply the 1mmoderate ex- 
pences into which he was thrown by his pleaſures. Though 
he had a great extent of wit, and a ſolid judgment, he com- 
mitted, however, ſeveral very great errors. The firſt was, 
when he ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed by the earl of War- 
wick. But that fault was in great meaſure repaired by the 
dexterity and readineſs wherewith he freed himſelf from the 
archbiſhop of York. The ſecond was, to truſt ſuch perſons 
as betrayed him, and were fold to France. The third, to 
ſuffer himſelf ro be ſo long deceived by Lewis XI. who was 
univerfally exclaimed againſt for his ill faith. Moſt hiſto- 
rians have extremely aggravated this error, as being ignorant 
that, from the ycar 1480, he began to take mcaſures to make 
war upon Lewis, as appears in what has been quoted from 
the Collection of the Public Acts. Two other errors are 


alſo aſcribed to him, which may be more caſily excuſed. 


The firſt is, his breaking off the war with France for an in- 
confiderable ſum, at a time when he might have flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs. But if the circumſtances 
of that affair be well examined, it will be eafily ſeen that, 
being forſaken by the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne his 
allies, it would have been very raſh to purſue with his own 
forces alone, the execution of ſo great an enterprize, which, 
probably, would have proved unſucceſsful. Another error 
laid to his charge is, his not joining with the heireſs of Bur- 
gundy, to ſtop the progreſs of the king of France, I own, 
that was a real fault. However, it may be confiderably leſ- 
ſened by the examples of ſeveral princes eminent for their 
abilities, who obſerved the ſame conduct on the like occa- 
fions. Uncertain of the events, princes often imagine they 
ſhall be great gainers by ſetting their neighbours at variance, 
in hopes of their weakening one another. But the ſucceſs 
ſometimes happens not to anſwer their expectations. It is 
certain, if Maria of Burgundy, and afterwards the archduke 
her huſband, had more vigorouſly reſiſted the attacks of 
Lewis XI. nothing was more capable to render Edward the 
umpire of Europe, than the mutual weakening of theſe two 
powers. By this conduct it was that he made himſelf courted 
by the king of France, and the duke of Burgundy, becaute 
he was always in condition to make the balance incline to one 


Þ 2 Shore. 
a Þ 
Monk, efq. was deſcended the late George Monk, duke of Albemarle, 
Sandford, p. 449, 450. = i 

King Edward was buried at Windſor, in the collegiate chapel begun by 
him, and finiſhed by the lord Reginald Bray. He is ſaid to have taken a 
thouſand pounds a year from Eton and King's College, to beitow on this 
his new foundation at Windſor. He alſo repaired the caſtles of Nottingham 
and Dover, the Tower of London, his palace at Eltham, &, Stow, P. 433» 


Habington, p. 479. 
Number 51. 


rom Frances Plantagenet, his ſecond daughter, married to Thomas 
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ſide. He hoped, perhaps, it would be always the ſame; but 
he had to deal with a more artful prince than himſelf, 

Theſe are properly political faults, which are often confi- 
dered as ſuch, only becauſe of the events which are not in 


man's power, But the crimes Edward is more juſtly charged 


with, are his cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The firſt. 
appears in the great number of princes and lords, whom, 
alter taking them priſoners, he put to death on the ſcaffold. 
It ever there was room to exerciſe mercy in caſe of rebel- 
lion, it was at that fatal time when it was almoſt impoſſible 
to ſtand neuter, and ſo difficult to chuſe the juſteſt fide be- 
tween the two houſes that were contending for the crown. 
And yet, we do not find Edward had ever any regard to that 
confideration. The death of the prince of Wales, fon of 
Henry VI. murdered almoſt in his preſence, and that of 
Henry himſelf, notwithſtanding his innocence, may, per— 
haps, be juſtified, in ſome meaſure, by thoſe who think no- 
thing unlawful when a throne is in queſtion; but they will 
never be excuſed by thoſe who have any tincture of religion. 
As for the death of the duke of Clarence, I do-not know 
whether it would be poflible to find the leait ſoftening, if it 

be true, as it is very probable, that he was innocent. | 

Edward's breach of faith was viſible, in the unjuſt puniſh- 
ment of the lord Wells and his brother-in-law, after draw— 
ing them out of ſanctuary by a ſafe conduct; in that of the 
baſtard of Fauconbridge, whoſe crime he had pardoned: and 
laſtly, in his oath at York, taken even wich intention to break 
it. All theſe actions are of the number of thoſe that can be 
excuſed only by reaſons o] ſtate; weak excuſe in things 
where honour and religion are concerned. | 

As for Edward's incontinency, his whole life may be ſaid 
to be one continued ſcene of luſt, He had many concubines, 
but efpecially three, of whom he ſaid, “ One was the mer- 
rieAP, the other the wittieſt, and the third the kolickt in the 
world, for the was always in a church but when he ſent for 
her.“ He had, however, but two natural children, both 
by Elizabeth Lucy, (to whom he is ſaid to have been con- 
tracted before his marriage) Arthur ſurnamed Plantagenet, 
created viſcount L'Ifle by Henry VIII. 4 and Elizabeth, wife 
of fir Thomas Lumley. I ſhall ſay nothing of Edward's re- 
ligion, fince hiſtorians mention it only in relating his death- 
bed diſcourſes. 

What is moſt ſurpriſing in the life of this prince, is his 
good fortune, which ſecms to be almoſt miraculous. He was 
raiſed to the throne after the loſs of two battles, the firſt by 
the duke his father, the other by the earl of Wawick, then 
devoted to the houſe of York. 'The head of the father was 
ſtill upon the walls of York, when. the ſon was proclaimed at 
London. Edward eſcaped, as it were by a miracle out of 
his confinement at Middleham. He was reitored to the 
throne, or at leaſt received into London, at his return from 
Holland, before he had vanquiſhed, and whilſt his fortune yet 
depended upon the deciſion of a battle, which the carl of 
Warwick was ready to give him. In a word, he was ever 
victorious in all the battles where he was preſent “. 

Elizabeth his queen brought him a numerous iſſue, namely 
three princes and eight princeſſes, of whom one ſon and two 
daughters died in their infancy *, We ſhall ſee preſently the 
fate of his eldeſt fon Edward his ſucceſſor, and of his brother 


Richard duke of York.. 


Elizabeth, the eldeſt of his daughters*, was promiſed in 
marriage to the Dauphin, ſon of Lewis XI. afterwards king 
of France by the name of Charles VIII. In proceſs of time, 
ſhe was married to Henry VII. king of England. | 

Cecily, who was affianced to the prince of Scotland, 
eſpouſed the lord viſcount Wells, and after his death, ano- 
ther, whoſe name I know not, ſhe died without iſſue u. 

Ann was contracted to Philip, ſon of Maximilian of Au- 
ſtria and Maria of Burgundy, But that marriage not taking 
effect, the eſpouſed Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, by 
whom ſhe had two fans, who died without iſſue. 

Bridget was a nun at Dartford. | 

Mary, who was promiſed to the king of Denmark, died 
at Greenwich before her marriage was ſolemnized. 


The ſon was called George, who, being a child, was created duke of 
Bedford, and ſhortly after dying, was buried at Windſor, The two daugh- 
ters were, Margaret, (the fixth daughter, buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, with 
a Latin epitaph: ) the other's name is not mentioned. Sce Sandford, p. 418, 


19. 
? Barn at Weſtminſter, Feb. 11, 1466. Idem. p. 417. N þ 

u She had by Wells two daughters, Elizabeth, who died without iſſue, 
and Ann Wells, buried at the Auguſtin Fryers, Cecily's ſecond huſband 
was one Kyme of Lincolnſhire, by whom ſhe had no children, She was bus 
ried at Quarera in the Iſle of Wight, Idem. p. 418. 
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Catherine, whom the king her father would have given to 
the Infant of Spain, was married to William Courtney, earl 
of Devonſhire, by whom ſhe had a ſon created marquis of 
Exeter, in the reign of Henry VIII. 


In this reign flouriſhed ſeveral eminent men, particularly Thomas Lit- 
tleton, judge of the Common Pleas, and John Forteſcue, judge and chan- 
cellor of England, In the year 1483, the laſt of this reign, was born 
Thomas Parr, a Shropſhire man, noted for his extraordinary great age. 


y an indenture of the 4th of Edward IV. a pound weight 
of gold, of the old ſtandard, was to make, by tale, twenty 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eight-pence; and a pound weight 
of filver, old ſterling, was to make thirty-ſeven ſhillings and 
fix-pence, By other indentures of the 5th, 8th, 11th, 16th, 
and 22d of the ſame king, a pound weight of gold of the 
old ſtandard, was to make forty-five nobles, going for ten 
ſhillings a piece, or ninety half nobles, or one hundred and 
eighty quarter nobles, or ſixty-ſeven and a half of the pieces 
impreſſed with angels, going for fix ſhillings and eight- 

ence each, and conſequently was coined into twenty-two 
pounds ten ſhillings by tale; and the filver monies were ſhorn 
at thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence the pound weight troy. 
Theſe indentures were made between the king and the lord 
Haſtings his chamberlain, maſter, worker, and warden, of 
all his exchanges and outchanges in England and Calais. 
King Edward IVth's monies are.diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
Edward III. by the form of the letters particularly n which 
is not made like an H, as in thoſe of Edward III. as alſo by 
the weight, his groats being above twenty grains lighter : 
moreover, the title of Ireland is wanting on his coins. The 
outer circle on the groats 1s wanting, leaving the letters ex- 
tended to the very edge, and generally worn part away, in 
other reſpects like his predeceſſors; and of ſeveral mints, as 


END OF 


money beginning in this reign. 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


It muſt be remarked, that in the Engliſh hiſtories there is a 
continual anachroniſm of a year, and ſometimes of two, 
from 1474, to the end of this reign w. 


He lived to the year 163 5, being then brought up to London by the earl of 
Arundel, as a great rarity, where he died, after having lived in the reigns of 
ten kings and queens, aged an hundred and fifty-two years, 


London, York, Canterbury, Briſtol; ſome of them, befides 
the name of the place of mintage on the reverſe, have the 
initial letters E. C. B. on the king's breaſt. (Fig. 1.) The 
Iriſh groats have the kings heads within a roſe, and gene- 
rally make no mention at all of England, with the place of 
coinage on the reverſe, as Dublin, Drogheda, Waterford; 
the power of coining money being taken from other places, 
Theſe fall ſhort of the Engliſh groats near ten grains; the 
firſt difference betwixt the ſtandards of the Englith and Iriſh 
Of this Iriſh money there is 
one piece having on the reverſe, CIVITAS DVBLINIE. 
with a large ſtar, that fills the whole area: this is reckoned a 


great curioſity. (Fig. 2.) There is another in Speed, having 
on one fide the arms of France and England quartered, in- 


ſcribed, REX ANGLI. Z. FRANCIE. Reverſe, three 
crowns, denoting the three kingdoms, DOMINVS. HI- 
BERNIE. (Fig. 3.) The Ryal is like Henry Vth's roſe no- 
ble, only here is added a flag at the ſtern of the ſhip, wherein 
is the letter E. EDWARD DI. GRA. REX. ANGL. 2. 
FRANC. DNS. IB. Reverſe, IHS. AVT. TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIUM. ILLORV. IBAT. Inſtead of a croſs, 
there is a roſe in the center, with rays like a ſun, extending 
to the lions and fleurs-de-lis interchangeably. 'The angel is 
exactly like that of Henry VI. 
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N. B. The numbers expreſſed by figures refer to the pages; and the ſmall letters or figures to the 
| notes; K. ſtands for King, D. for Duke, Sc. 


A 
| BBIES. Ses Monaſteries. | | 


Adelfrid, K. of Northumberland, maffacres the 


Monks of Bangor, 3] 
Adrian, the emperor, his rampart, 11 
Agnes Sorrel, | 340, 590 


Agricola, Julius, his ſeven campaigns in Britain, 9, 10, in- 


duces the Britons to conform to the Roman cuſtoms, ibid. 
recalled and poiſoned, | ibid. 
Aiguillon befieged, 391 


Alban, St. the firſt martyr in England, 20. St. Albans, 
called ſo from him, and a monaſtery built there, 44 
Albany, D. of, Robert Stewart, forms a defign of ſeizing the 


crown of Scotland, 460, ſtarves prince David, ibid. his 
497 


negotiations with K. Henry V, 489, and death, 
—— D. of, Alexander Stewart, impriſoned by James III. 
K. of Scotland, 585, eſcapes into England, and makes a 
treaty with Edward IV. ibid. procures his pardon, and a 
peace, 586, eſcapes to Dunbar, upon the King's attempt- 
ing his life, ibid. killed in France, | ibid. 
Albemarle, earl of, William de Fortibus, rebels againſt K. 
Henry III. | : -275 
D. of, Edward Plantagenet, enters into a conſpiracy 


againſt K. Henry IV. 451, diſcovers the plot, 453 
Albigenſes, who, and whence ſo called, 256, 1 
Albion, whence ſo called, Introd. 


Alcuinus, ſome account of him, ; 70 
Aldred, archbiſhop of Vork, 199, repairs to K. William 
the Conqueror, 150, oppoſes the levying of Danegelt, and 
dies, | Tel. ibid. 


Alencon, E. of Charles, brother to K. Philip V. ſlain at the 
battle of Creſſy, | 392 
— D. of, his courage at the battle of Azincourt, 475 
gives K. Henry V. a furious blow, and is killed, 476 
D. of, John, ſon of the latter, taken priſoner at the 
battle of Verneuil, | 502 
Alexander I. king of Scotland, does homage to prince Lewis, 
and to K. Henry III. 203, 274, demands Northumber- 
land, and obtains a penſion from K. Henry III. 285, 286, 
oppoſes the pope's legate coming into his domir ions, ibid. 
Alexander II. does homage to K. Henry III. 292, dies, 295 
Alexander III. marries Margaret, daughter to K. Henry III. 
236, ſettles the ſucceſſion of his crown, „ eie 
Alexander III. pope, condemns the five articles, 207, ſends 
legates into England, 209, ſhews a great regard for 
Becket, . . "210: 
Alexander IV. pope, his bulls to get money out of England, 
301, 302, cauſes obligatory notes to be ſigned by the 
Englifh clergy, 302, abſolves Henry III. of his oath con- 


323 — 


cerning the Oxford proviſions, 306 
Alexander Cementarius, 327 
Alexander Hales, ibid. 


Alfgar ſucceeds Harold in his place, 119, baniſhed for a con- 
ſpiracy, ibid. makes an inroad into Herefordſhire, ibid. de- 
feated, but pardoned, 120 


Alfred the Great ſent to Rome at five years old, and anointed 
by the pope, 74, defeated by the Danes, 78, forced to lie 
hid at a neat-herd's, 79, defeats the Danes, 80, the Danes 
own him for their ſovereign, 82, makes laws, ibid. inſti- 
tutes juries, and divides the kingdom into counties, hun- 

ibid. en- 

courages 


dreds, and tithings, 83, regulates the militia, 


590 8 [ 
courapes trade and navigation, ibid. reſtores arts and 


ſciences, and founds Oxford, ibid. diſtribution of his 
time, 84, the regulation of his domeſtic affairs, ibid. his 


death and iſſue, 84, 85, his works 84. 
Alfred, ſon of Ethelred,. ſhut up in Ely monaſtery; 113 
Alfric, D. of Mercia, 105 
Algitha, 107 


Alice, a marriage concluded between her and prince Richard, 
217, K. Henry II. debauches her, 221, reſtored to the K. 
of France, | 23% 

Alien-Priories, ſeized by Edward III. and reſtored, 403, 
their revenues granted to K. Henry V. 471. Alien eccle- 


fiaſtics, ſtatutes againſt them, 4.21 
Allegiance, oath of, the Engliſh offer to. take it to-K.. Henry 
V. before he was crowned, | 4.66 
Allodial lands, whence named, 143, u. 
Alney, duel there, | : 109 
Alnwick, a congreſs there, 576, 577 
Alphonſo VIII. K. of Caſtile, makes K. Henry II. umpire of 
a diſpute between him and the K. of Navarre, 218 
Alphonſo X. refigns to prince Edward his pretenſions to 
Guienne, 300 


Alphonſus, ſon of K. Edward I. 
Ambroſius retires to Armorica, 23, ſent for by the Britons, 
24, Britain divided between him and Vortimer, ibid, be- 


comes ſole monarch, 25, ſlain, 28 
Amiens, treaty there, | 580 
Anachroniſm in the hiſtory of England, 3 609 


Anaſtaſius, pope, dies, | 203 

Angles, whence they came, 18, land in Britain, 31, An- 

glo- Saxons, 2, give the name of England to South-Bri- 
tain, 33, 72. See Saxons. | 

Angleſcy taken by the Engliſh, 520 

Anliff invades Northumbria, and is defeated, 88, 89, retires 
into Ireland, go, ſeizes Northumbria, ibid, but is forced 


again to leave it, | gr 
Ann of Luxemburg, married to K. Richard IId. 424 
Anointing and crowning introduced by K. Alfred, 5 


Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 167, falls out with K. 
William II. 170, 199, goes to Rome, ibid. recalled by 
Henry, 173, a great ſtickler for the celibacy of the clergy, 
175, attempts to wreſt from the king the inveſtiture of bi- 
ſhops and abbots, 199, dies 201, account of his life and 


writings, 174, 201 
Antoninus's wall, | LI 
Arras, treaty concluded there, : | 51 
. of John d' Albert, offers K. Henry IVth one of 

his daughters, 526, made priſoner, 528 
Armagnacs ſlaughtered, | 482 
Armorica, great multitudes of Britons fly thither, 32 
Arms of England, | 234, t. 
Arteville, James de, account of him, 382 


5 
Arthur firſt appears, 24, flays Hoel, K. of Araclute, 25, 
created patrician, ibid. goes to Jerufalem, 26, defeats the 
northern Saxons, 27, choſen monarch, 28, ravages the 


country of the Picts, ibid. makes peace with Cerdic, 28, 


29, aſſumes the title of emperor, ibid, goes to aſſiſt the K. 
of Armorica, ibid, his crown 1s ſeized by Modred, tbid, 
flain, 30, his body found fix hundred years after, ibid. 222 
Arthur, D. of Bretagne, 233, reconciled to K. John, 238, 
returns to K. Philip, ibid. marries the K. of France's daugh- 
ter, and beſieges Mirabel, 241, taken priſoner and ſent to 
Falaiſe, ibid. his bold reply to K. John, ibid. diſappears 


on a ſudden, ibid. 
Arthur I. D. of Bretagne, his iſſue, 388 
Articles, ſix, and afterwards forty-one, drawn by the barons, 
| | 370 
Arundel, E. of, William de Albiney, perſuades K. Stephen 
not to engage with Henry D. of Normandy, 191 


E. of Richard Fitz-Alan, takes poſſeſſion of Cher- 
bourg, 420, authorized to examine the public accounts, 428, 
takes a fleet of French merchants, &c. 428, throws up his 

commiſſion, ibid. made admiral by the parliament, 430, 


aſſiſts the D. of Bretagne, ibid, plunders Ree and Oleron, him to Nottingham, 432 
ibid. committed to the Tower, 43, beheaded, and paſſes Bartholomew's hofpital, St. by whom founded, 466, . 
for a martyr, : 5 433 Baſil, Engliſh embaſſadors ſent thither, 516. 
E of, John Fitz-Alan, attacks Laghi, 515, defeats Battle of Towton, 555, of Barnet, 672 

the Rebels in Normandy, 516, lain, f 517 Battle abbey founded, 152, 198 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, impeached of Abbot of, complains of the pope's exactions, 288 
high treaſon, and baniſhed, 433, joins with the D. of Lan- Beauchamp, John de, made governor of Calais, 394 
caſter, 435, makes a ſpeech in praiſe of K. Henry IVth. Beaufort, origin of that name, | 431, e. 


447, diſſuades the king from ſeizing the revenues of the 
clergy 458, obtains an order to take informations concern- 
ing the Lollards' doctrines, 467, complaints to the king 
of Sir John Oldcaſtle, ibid. 
Aſaph, who, | 34 
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Aſſaſſins, a ſet of Mahometans, 230 
Aſſerius Menevenſis, 102 
Athelmar, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 295, baniſhed 306, dies, 

| 308 


Athelſtan ſucceeds his father, though a baſtard, 87, his wars 
with the. Danes, 88, invades Scotland, ibid. cxpoſes his 
brother Edwin to the mercy of the waves, ibid. founds an 
abbey, 89, is invaded by the Scots and Danes, but defeats 
them, ibid. lays a tribute on the Welſh, ibid. miracles in 
his favour, ibid. his death and character, ibid. had the 


bible tranſlated into Saxon, ibid. 
Athol, E. of, hanged, 354 
E. of, beficges Kildrummy, 384, flain, ibid. 
E. of, cauſes James Iſt. to be murdered, 523 


Aviſa, married to prince John, 224, divoreed, 23% 
Audley, lord, James Tuchet, marches againſt the E. of Sa- 
liſbury, 542, ſlain, ibid. 
Lord, Tuchet, ſent into Bretagne, | 579 
Auſtin the monk ſent into England by Gregory, 55, his que- 
ries to the pope, 56, 57, his death and epitaph, 38, re- 


marks on him and his miſſion, 69 
Auſtin's St. monaſtery, 129, and monks, 243 
Azincourt battle, | 1 474 

B. 
Badby, Thomas, a Lollard, burnt, 463 
Bajazet, made priſoner by Tamerlane, 453 
Baldoc, chancellor, abuſed by the mob, dies in Newgate, 
| 370 


Baldoc, Walter, prior of Lound, hanged, 454. 
Baldwin, Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, puts K. Richard in 
mind of the obligation of his coronation oath, 223, an ac- 
count of him, 327 
Baliol, John, puts in for the crown of Scotland, 237, does 
| homage to K. Edward, 343, appears before the parlia- 
ment of England 345, declares againſt K. Edward, ibid, 
1s defeated by him, and forced to refign his kingdom, 
ibid. lives on his eſtate in Normandy, 351 
Baliol, Edward, is crowned K. of Scotland, 383, does ho- 
mage to K. Edward, ibid. gives up Berwick and ſeveral 
other places to K. Edward, ibid. is ſurpriſed and driven 
out of Scotland, ibid. an account of his condition, 396, 
makes over his right to Scotland to K. Edward, for a yearly 
penſion, E ibid. 
Baliol college, by whom founded, 344 
Ball, John, a ſeditious prieſt, ſtirs up the mob by his ſedi- 


tious diſcourſes, 422, 423 
Bangor monaſtery demoliſhed, 37 
Bannock-Bourn fight, 35², J. 
. Tn _ Introd. ili. 

arnet battle, 2 2 
Baron, that title to whom limited, | 5 fe 


Barons revolt againſt K. Stephen, 183, 184, defeated, 10 55 
oppreſs the people, 186, fide with the D. of Normandy, 
191, deprived of their caſtles by Henry IId. 202, demand 
the re-eſtabliſhment of their former laws and privileges, 
251, befiege K. John in the Tower, ibid, excommunicated 
by the pope 253, offer the crown to prince Lewis, ibid. 
refuſe to meet in parliament, and oppoſe the exactions of 
the ſee of Rome, 292, an account of their wars with Henry 

HI. 308, 316, renounce their allegiance, 311, form a new 
plan of government, ibid. to which the king and prince are 
forced to conſent, ibid, ſeverely handled by Henry, 314, 


{wear fealty to Edward I. 329, refuſe to ſerve him in Gui- 


enne, except he commands there in perſon, 348, preſent 
an addreſs to Edward II. 359, take up arms, 360, a ge- 
neral pardon granted them, 361, publicly beg the king's 
pardon, ibid. preſent to him a liſt of ſeveral grievances, 
363, take up arms on account of the Spencers, 364, are 
reduced to great ſtraits, 365, ſome ſubmit, others are ſe- 
verely puniſhed, ibid. take up arms againſt K. Richard IV. 
429, are put off, ibid. continue in arms, ibid, upbraid the 
king, and threaten to chuſe a new one, ibid, ſummoned by 


taken priſoner at the battle of Bauge, 521, exchanged {or 


the E. of Eu, ibid. created D. of Somerſet, ibid. 
John, ſlain at the battle of Tewkeſbury, 574 
Beaumont 


54 


John, created earl and marquiſs of Somerſet, 431, 


bad 


E 


Beaumont, Henry de, made governor of Warwick caſtle, 


154, f. firſt earl of Warwick, . 
Beauvois, biſhop of, ſent by the king of France to perſuade 
the emperor to detain K. Richard I. 231, taken priſoner; 
| Wes, 2 

Becket, Thomas, made chancellor, 203, an account of Wray 
204, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 206, cauſes of the 
quarrel between, him and the king, 205, retires into Flan- 
ders, 208, returns into England, 211, is murdered, 212, 
miracles wrought at his tomb, ibid. 
Bede, an account of him, | „ 
Bedford, ſeized by the barons, 184, taken by K. Stephen, ibid. 
D. of, John Plantagenet, cauſes K. Henry IVth. to 

be proclaimed K. of France, and takes the title of regent 
IV. 493, his character, 496, defeats the French at the 
battle of Verneuil, 501, comes to England, and takes the 
title of protector, 504, 505, tries to reconcile the D. of 
Gloceſter and biſhop of Wincheſter, ibid. returns to 
France, 507, his actions there, 507—517, hath the maid 
of Orleans tried for her life, 514, marries Jaquelina of 
Luxemburgh, 516, dies 518, his character and eulogy, 
ibid. where buried, ibid. 
Benevolence, K. Edward IVth raiſes money that way, 579 


Berengarius, his controverſy about the euchariſt, 198, &c. 
Rernard-heath battle, | 


550 

Bernicia, kingdom of, 37 

Bertram, wounds K. Richard J. 224 
Bertram writes againſt Radbert 108 


Berwick, ſurrendered by Q. Margaret to the Sèots, 357, ſhe 
lands there, 558, taken by the duke of Gloceſter, 
Beverley abbey, ranſacked by Robert Bruce, 266 
Bible, tranſlated into Engliſh by Richard Fitzralph, 446, and 
John de Treviſa, e 6 ibid. 
Biondi, Sir Francis, wrote a hiſtory of the civil wars, 556 J. 
Birinus converts the Weit-Saxons, 64, builds a cathedral at 
Dorcheſter, - ibid 
Biſhoprics, when erected at Rocheſter, 55, of York, or Lin- 
disfarn, 60, of Lincoln, 62, of Hagulſtad, or Hexham, 
ibid. of Dorcheſter, 64, of Wincheſter, ibid. of Sherborn, 
bid. of Litchfield 65, of Cheſter, ibid. of London ibid, 
of Dunmoc or Thetford, or Norwich, 66, of Selley, or 
Chicheſter, 67, of Crediton, or Kirton, Wells and Pe- 
trockſtow, or Padſtow, 99 
Blethwin, K. of Wales, 154 
Blore-heath battle, | 
Boadieia, Q. of the Icenians, ſcourged by the Romans, 6, 
ſtirs up the Britons to maſſacre 80, ooo Romans, 7, her 
ſpeech to the army, 8, is deteated and poiſons herſelf, 
„ ei 
Bohemia, K. of lain at the battle of Creſſy, 392, is ſtandard, 
8 ibid. 
Bohemian ſtudents earry Wickliff's doctrine into their own 
country, | 


444 
Bondmen, who, 15 134 
Boniface, Archbp. of Canterbury, 289 
Bonvile, lord, beheaded, N 546 
Bote, a kind of tax, 104 


Bovines, battle of, 


e 230 
Boulogne, given by K. Henry IVth. to lord Beaumont, 519 
Bourchier, Henry, made E. of Eſſex, 557 


Bretagne, whence ſo called, 3o, affairs of that duchy, 204, 
8 | 219, 388 
Bretigny, treaty of, 398 
Brigantes, who, | 70 
Briſtol taken by Q. Elizabeth, „„ 
Britain, whence ſo called, Introd. i. divided by Conſtantine 
into three provinces 13, firſt called England, 33, 72 
Britons, their original, Introd. ii. religion iii. government, 
ibid. wars with the Romans, 1, &c. reduced to extremity 
by the Picts and Scots, 14, abandoned by the Romans, 
15, reſolve to call in the Saxons, 16, their firſt converſion, 

| | 19, 20 

Brompton, John, an Engliſh hiſtorian, 446 
Bruce, Robert, pretends to the crown of Scotland, 237, is 
excluded, 342, K. Edward Iſt. offers him the crown, 245 

- Robert, E. of Carrick, is crowned K. of Scotland, 
354, defeats the Engliſh, 361, is excommunicated, 364, 
purſues K. Edward, and takes his baggage, 366, his ad- 
vice to the regents, 378, dics, ibid. 
Brutus, his ſtory, 5 Introd. ii. 
Buchan, E. of, leads 7000 Scots into Anjou, 488, made con- 
ſtable of France, - eee 489 
Bulls of the popes, to get money, 301, forbidding eceleſi- 
aſtics to pay taxes to lecular princes, 302 
Zurghers and aldermen, 134 


"> 


385 


540 


Church, ſtate of it, 19, 34, 54, &c. 98, 127; 192; 321, 440 


Burnell, Robert, choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, but op- 
poſed by the pope, | 3 
Butler, James, created E. of Ormond, 378. See Ormond. 

James, created E. of Wiltſhire, 539, u. 


* 
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Cade, Jack, his inſurrectlon, JVC 
Caddoc, abbot of Lancarvan, ſome account of him, 34 
Calais taken by Edward III. 392, 393, an Engliſh colony put 


there, 303, a ſtaple of wool ſet up there, 403, befieged 
by the D. of Burgundy, : e ; 


Kg i _ | 519 
Caledonians defeat the Romans, 11, 12, conquered by Se- 
„„ | ibid. h. 


Cambria, the name of Wales, whence, e eee 
Cambridge univerſity founded, gg, e. learning reſtored there, 


. . 


| | : 177 
E. of, Edmund gf Langley, created D. of W 
mide regent of the kingdom, VVV 
E. of, Richard of Coningſburg, conſpires againſt K. 
Henry V. 473, beheaded, 


ibid. 
Cambrians, inhabitants of Wales, , Introd. 2 
Cannon, on what occaſion firſt uſed by the Engliſh, 392 
Canon law brought into England, 392 


Canons of Elfric, 128, of councils, F 2 
Canterbury plundered and burnt by the Danes, 106, arch- 
biſhop's ſee there, when founded, 55, extends its juriſ- 
diction over Wales, 129, Succeſſion of its archbiſhops, 
58, 59, 128, 129. See their names. 5 | 
Canute proclaimed K. of England by the Danes, 107, five 
battles hetween him and Edmund in one year, 109, ac 
count of his reign, 110, &c. goes to Rome, 111, dies 112, 
his character, i | ibid. 
Caractacus, general of the Britons, defeated, „6 
Caraufius alſumes the title of emperor, 13, is killed by 
Alecus. 3 | | ibid, 
Carliſle rebuilt by William Rufus, 168, parliament there, 
354, erected into a biſhopric, 181 
Carchuſians, when inſtituted, 198 
Caſſibelan defeated by Cæſar, | = 
Catherine, princeſs, married to K. Henry V. 486, marries 
Owen Tudor, | 492 
Celano, battle of; N 519 
Celibacy of the clergy introduced into England, I94 
Cerdic, his arrival, 27, flays Ambrofius, 28, founds the king- 
dom of Weſſexz, | ibid. 
Champion, the firſt mention of one at the King's coronation, 
3 | 418 
Chancellor, derivation of that name, 333, n. 
Chandos, Sir John, made by K. Edward III. lieutenant-ge- 


neral of his dominions in France, 403, ſlain, 


407, P. 
Charta magna, granted by K. Jobn, 6—71 
Charta de Foreſta, granted by him; 270, 271 


Charters in the abbey of St. Edmunſbury, and the univerſity 
of Cambridge, burnt, | 423 
Cheſhire made a principality, 433 
Earldom of, annexed to the crown, 286 
Chichely, Henry, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 469, en- 
deavours to ſtir up Henry V. to war againſt France, 471, 
dics, | | 529 
Chicheſter, erected into a biſhopric, 67 


Cinque-Ports, who granted them the privileges they enjoy, 
256, were obliged to find the king fifty ſhips upon that 


occaſion, ibid. p. 
Ciſtercians, that order were inſtituted, 188, whende named, 
ibid. r. 


Clarence, D. of, George Plantagenet, 557, declares againſt 
K. Edward IV. and why, 561, his character, 565, 570, 
ſuffocated in a but of Malmſey, 582, where buried 583, y. 

Clarendon, conſtitution of, N 


„ 207 
Clauſe ſaving, infiſted on by the clergy, 207 
Clyto, remark on that title, 132 


Cobham, lord, ſent to the Tower, | ; 2 
———— ]ord, Sir John Oldcaſtle, proſecuted and impriſoned 


for hereſy, 467, eſcapes, ibid, burnt, _ 481 
Coin, account of it. See at the end of each reign, 225 
Commendams, origin of them, 326 


Commons, when firſt begun to ſend repreſentatives to par- 


liament, 75 306 
Conqueror, remark on the title, 164 
Conſtantine the Great, born in Britain, 13 t. 


Conſtantius dies at Vork, a 13 
Cornwal, why ſo called, and how named by the Britons, 35, 
Edward the Black Prince, created E. of Cornwal, 385, the 
eldeſt ſon of the kings of England born E. of Comant, 
1 ibid. f. 

7 N Coronation 


— 
C or enmen wspergy ue 


Edgar, K. rowed down the Dee by eight kings, 93, 2. his 


692 a4. NW 


Coronation, account of one, 285, r. the form of an ancient 


coronation, 223, f. coronation oath, 350 
Corined, a kind of trial, deſcribed, 144, a, b. 
Coventry, account of it, 120, p. 
Court-baron, its origin, 135 
Courts of juſtice among the Saxons, 135 
Crema, John de, the pope's legate, 195, 196 
Creſſy, battle of, 392 
Curcy, John, E. of Ulſter, his great ſtrength, 242 
Curfew- bell, the deſign of it, 154 

D. 
Danes, their origin, 71, their firſt deſcent into England, 52, 

conquer Mercia, 78, maſſacred by Ethelred, 105 
Danegelt, origin of it, 104, the firſt land-tax in * 

| 1D19. r. 
Deadly feuds, what, and a law againſt them, 145, d. 
Decretals of the popes, 326 
Deira, its extent, and where ſituate, 37, the kings of, ibid. 
Denmark, whence ſo called, | 71 
Derby, E. of, Henry of Lancaſter, forms a party againſt 

K. Edward II. 369, 376 

E. of, created D. of Lancaſter, 395, u. 
Dieu & mon Droit, origin of that motto, 386, n. 
Dike's, Offa's, Woden's, the devil's, 146 
Dimock, John, champion at K. Richard's IId's coronation, 


Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, attends a council or ſynod, 57 


Dominicans, their origin, and whence named, 326 
Doomſday-book, ſome account of it, 160, ibid. d. 
Druids, ſome account of them, Introd. iii. 
Drunkenneſs, Edgar's laws about it, 145 
Duke, who, the firſt in England that bore that title, 385 
Dunmonii, who and where ſituate, | "ITS 
Duns Scotus, Joannes, ſome account of him, 446 
Dunſtan, St. a large account of him, 94 
Durham, whence ſo called, | 129 
Duchy court of Lancaſter inſtituted, 466, g. 
Fadmer, an account of him, | 201, C 
Farl, ceremonies at the inſtalment of one, by whom ap- 

pointed, 256 
Faſt-Anglia, kingdom and kings of, 45 


Eton-college founded, 


32 


famous harangue in favour of the monks, 95, 96, the ſtory 
of his marrying Elfrida, ibid. 97, k. his death and iſſue, 


97 
Edgar-Atheling, from whom deſcended, 110, his title to the 


crown of England, 123, ſtiled England's darling, 1 52, 
proclaimed king, 157, retired into Scotland, 154, re- 


ſtored to favour, | | | 168 
Edmund, the ninth Saxon king, his tragical death, 91 
Edmund ſon of Ethelred II. ſucceeds his father, 108 


makes peace with Canute, and divides the Kingdom with 
him, 109, why ſirnamed Ironſide, ibid. aſſaſſinated by two 


of his chamberlains, 55 ibid. k. 


Edmund, E. of Cambridge, uncle of Richard II. created D. 
of York, 427, regent of the kingdom, 435, retires to his 
own houſe, 436, joins the D. of Lancaſter, ibid. his propo- 


fal followed, LG ibid, 
Edmundſbury, St. why fo called, 111, its ancient ſplendor, 
ibid. y. 


Edred, Xth Saxon king, is a great friend to the monks, 91, 
ſtiled K. of Albion, and of Great-Britain, 3 2 
Edric Streon, D. of Mercia, his treachery, 108, beheaded 
| 111 
Edward the Elder, ſucceeds Alfred, 85, founds Cambridge, 


86, the ſtory of his marriage, 87, his death and iſſue, 
| ibid. 
Edward the Martyr, his tragical end, 98 


Edward the Confeſſor, is proclaimed king, 115, his character, 
116, marries Editha, E. Godwin's daughter, ibid. his pre- 
tended will in favour of the D. of Normandy, 118, ſends 
for his nephew Edward from Hungary, 220, builds the 
church and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 121, dies 122, his 
ſword, | 288... 

EDWAaRD, I. marries Eleanor of Carliſle, 300, taken priſo- 
ner by the carl of Leiceſter, 311, 313, and frees his father, 
313, goes to the holy land, 316, arrives in England, and 
is crowned, 329, by what means he got himſelf acknow- 
ledged ſovereign of the kingdom of Scotland, 236, declares 
Baliol king of Scotland, 342, attacks Scotland and makes 
himſelf maſter of it, 345, marries Margaret K. Philip's 


ſiſter, 351, n. reſolves utterly to deſtroy Scotland, 3 32, 354, 
taken ill at Carliſle, 3 5 5, his laſt words to his ſon, ibid. dies 
at Burgh, ibid. his character, ibid. his iſſue, 0d; 


Epwanp II. born, 332, inveſted with the principality of 


Wales, and earldom of Cheſter, 352, recalls Gaveſton, 3 58 
marries Iſabella of France, ibid. levies an army of 100,000 
men againſt the Scots, 352, Q. Iſabella arrives in Eng- 
land with an army, 368, Edward is taken and conducted 

to Kenelworth-Caſtle, 369, is obliged to reſigu his crown 
371, his tragical death, | 376, 
EpwarD III. choſen regent and king in the room of his fa. 

ther, 370, his marriage with Philippa of Hainault, 377 
claims the regency of France, 412, reſolves to attack 
France, 381, takes the title of king of France, and quar- 
ters with his own arms thoſe of France, 386, defeats the 
French at Crefly, 392, takes Calais, 393, inſtitutes the 
order of the garter, 394, reaſons that induced him to make 

a peace with France, 398, makes the treaty of Bretigny 
ibid. falls in love with Alice Pierce, 409, dies, 118 

EDWARD IV. is crowned 557, defeats king Henry's troops 
555, falls in love with Elizabeth Woodville, and marries 
her, 561, is taken priſoner, 566, makes his eſcape, ibid. em- 
barks for Holland, 568, lands at Ravenſpur, 571, defeats the 
earl of Warwick and Q. Margaret, 572, ſummons King 
Lewis to reſtore the kingdom of France, 579, his conte. 
rence with him upon the bridge of Pequigny, 180, amuſed 
4 7 55 594, dies, 386, his character and conduct, 587, 
is mne, ibid. 
Edward, the Black Prince, born, 382, performs wonders - 
the battle of Creſſy, 392, defeats the French at Poctiers 
and takes K. John priſoner, 396, marries Joanna of Kent. 
403, contracts a diſtemper in Spain, 405, dies, 409, his 
character, ibid. why called the Black Prince, ibid. 
Edward, prince, K. Henry's VIth's ſon, born 382, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Tewkeſbury, 574, his anſwer to 
K. Edward IV. ibid. murdered, | ibid 
Edwy, XIth Saxon king, his reign, | 92 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, his character, 52, reduces the hep- 


tarchy to a monarchy, 1 ibid. 
Egelmar, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, depoſed, 156 
Edwina, the ſtory of her and Edward J. 8 
Eleanor, K. Henry the ſecond's queen, conſpires againſt her 

huſband, 215 
Elections of biſhops and abbots, | 129 
Ely, when erected into a ſee, - 181 
Emma, undergoes the ordeal, 116, g. 
England, when firſt called by that name, 33, 72, by whom 

divided into ſhires, ny 03 
Engliſh language firſt uſed in the courts of juſtice, 40g, p. 
Eſcheats, a branch of the royal revenue, | 192 
Eſcuage, or Scutage, a duty or ſervice explained 205, 8. 
Eflex, kingdom, and kings of, | 25, 
Ethelbald, third Saxon king, 7 
Ethelbert, fourth Saxon king, | ibid. 
Ethelred I. fifth Saxon king, 6 


Ethelred II. author of Dane - gelt, 103, his character, bil. 
dies, 108 


Erhelwerd, an ancient Engliſh hiſtorian, a character of his 


works, | | 130, n. 
Ethelwulph, ſecond Saxon king, | 7.6 
Eveſham, battle of, 314 


Euſtace, K. Stephen's ſon, made duke of Normandy, 184, 
marries Conſtantia, 185, befieges Wallingford, 191, dies, 


ibid. 
Exchequer, ſtate of it, 181, 356, 357, the buſineſs of it, 
372—375, officers belonging thereto, _ 137 
Exchequer- court, by whom erected, 161, m. 
Ex communication, on what principle grounded, 322 
Exeter, why ſo called, 129, e. the ſee removed there, ibid. 
Extreme unction, when to be adminiſtered, 128 
FR 
Faſtolff, Sir John, an Engliſh general in France, 508, 50g 
Fealty, the Form of doing it, 240, |. 
Ferms of the counties and towns, a branch of the revenue, 
account of them, 322, note II. 
Fines and amerciaments, a branch of the revenue, ſome ac- 
count of, 352 
Florence of Worceſter, author of an Engliſh chronicle, ſome 
account of, . 236, e. 
Foreſts, inquiſition concerning them, 259, laws about them, 
A hah * 357 
Franciſcans, ſome account of that order,. 326 


Freeholders, who ſuch in England, 134 
: Galgacus, 


110 
G. 


Galgacus, a Britiſh general, defeated, 5 10 
Gam, David, a Welſh captain, his brave ſaying of the French 
army, 


Garter, order of the, inſtituted, | Ta 


Gaveſton, Piers, banithed, and why, 3 56, created earl of Corn- 
wall, 354, beheaded, 358, where buried, 


ls 301; . 
Germanus comes to Britain, 20 
Gervaſe of Canterbury, wrote an Engliſh chronicle, 329 
Gildas, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of him, 24. 
Glamorganthire, conquered, 168 
Glanvil, Ranulph de, an Engliſh law author, ſome account of 
him, 2235 P. 
Glaſſenbury, account of it, 119 
Glendourdy, Owen, account of his inſurrection, 29, 171 


Gloceſter, D. of, Humphry Plantagenet, his character, 496, 


n protector of the realm, 490, 497, found dead in his 
bed, | 


30 
Godiva, her ſtory concerning Coventry, 120, her 5 
ſtill preſerved there, ibid. p. 
Gog-magog hills, new colonies ſettled there, 13 
Goodwin, earl of Kent, Suflex, and Surrey, his riſe and ac- 
tions, 115—119 
Goodwin-Sands, when firſt overflowed, 172 
Goths, their origin, 71 
| H. 
Halidon Hill, battle of, 455 
Hardicanute, K. of England, 114, his unworthy reign, ibid. 
Harold I. Haretoot, K. third Daniſh king, 112 
Harold II. defeated and ſlain, 122—127 
Haſtings, battle of, 126 
Haſtings, William lord, favours king Edward IVth's eſcape, 
| £68 
Hengiſt, arrives in Britain, 21, his character, ibid. and ex- 
ploits, 2—26, dies, ibid. 


HEN YH I. elected king of England, 173, grants a charter 
of liberties, ibid. marries Matilda, ibid. his reign, 173— 

I 80, dies, 181, his character, ibid. 
HENRY II. born, 180, crowned, 202, confirms the charter of 
Henry I. ibid. crowned a ſecond time, and a third time, 
284, his conteſt with Becket, 205—211, reconciled to 

' Becket, ibid. reduces Ireland, 214, goes barefoot to 
Becket's tomb, 217, his queen and ſons conſpire againſt 
him, 215, curſes his ſons and dies at Chinon, 221 
HENRVW III. crowned, 272, annuls K. John's charters, 278, 
forced to comply with the barons' demands, 206, ſolemnly 
ſwears to obſerve the two charters, 300, breaks his en- 
gagements, ibid. his wars with the barons, 398 —316, 
taken priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 311, revenges him- 
ſelf on the barons, 314, dies, 318, his character, ibid. 
HENRY IV. crowned and anointed, 447, promiſes to exter- 
pate hereſy, 450, conſpiracies againſt him, 451, 450, 458, 
defeats the mal-contents at the battle of Shrewſbury, ibid. 
keeps the parliament aſſembled till they grant him money, 
460, is ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, 464, his laſt 
inſtructions to his ſon, 465, dies, ibid. his character, ibid. 
HE XR V. his character, 465, his extravagancies, 464, is 
crowned, 466, reſolves upon a war with France, 468, 469, 
the battle of Azincourt, 474—476, kills his priſoners, and 
why, ibid. claims the crown of France, 484, marries the 
princeſs Catharine, 485, makes his entry into Paris, 487, 
his dying ſpeech, 490, and death, ibid. his character, 490 
— 492 

HENRY VI. proclaimed K. of England and of France, at Pa- 
ris 493,494, his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, 529, 
marches againſt Jack Cade, 534, falls into the hands of the 
D. of York, 540, marches againſt the D. of York, 450, de- 
feated and taken priſoner, ibid. his character, 547, reſtored, 
555, is dethroned again, and murdered by the D. of. York, 


| 575 

Henry of Huntingdon, an Engliſh hiſtorian, 529% w. 
Heptarchy, an account of it, 35, &c. 
Herbert, William, created carl of Pembroke, 559, marches 
againſt the Yorkſhire rebels, 565, beheaded, 566 
Heretics, firſt burnt in England, 454, Z. 
Herrings, the battle of, | 509 
Hibernia, whence ſo called, Introd. iii. 
Hide of land, what, 104 


Higden, Ranulph, an Engliſh hiſtorian, his charaQter, 446, p. 
Hotnage, form of doing it, 340, k. full or liege, 387, 
Horſa and Horſted, whence ſo called, 245 0. 


I. 
Jack Straw's inſurrection, 422 


E X. 593 


Iceni, who, 


Ich- dien, that motto on what occaſion adopted by the prince 


of Wales, | 392 
Ida, firſt king of Northumberland, lands in Britain, 31 
Jeruſalem taken by the Croiſecs, 171, and by the Saracens, 220 
Jews, many flain in England, 223, taxed and oppreſſed, 

289, 291, k. 297, 300, baniſhed, 335, their exchequer, 


| 320, 321 
Ingulphus, account of him, 201 
Inquuition ſet up, | 256, 8. 
Joan Make- peace, why fo called, 377 


Joan of Arc, a large account of her, -g, a. difler- 
tation upon her, 548, %c. taken priſoner, 513, burnt, 
Tz | ; 514, t. 

Jeoffrid, erects ſchools at Cambridge, e 

Joux, king, born, 209, married to Aviſa, 224, attempts to 
wreſt the crown from K. Richard, 231, the nobility, &c. 
{wear allegiance to him, 237, becomes maſter of K. Ri- 
chard's treaſure, ibid. diſpoilefſes Arthur of all his pro- 
vinces, 239, marries Iſabella of Angouleme, ibid. crowned 
a ſecond time, ibid. and a third, 240, is charged with 
prince Arthur's death, 241, crowned a fourth time, ibid. 
ſentenced to forfeit his dominions in France, ibid. loſes 
them all, 242, account of the diſputes and conteſt between 
him ard the fee of Rome, 246, &c. is excommunicated, 
245, 246, leads an army into Ireland, 243, is depoſed, 
246, 247, reſigns his crown to the pope, 248, reſoives to 
carry the war into France, but the barons retuſe to follow 
him, 249, forced to grant the barons' demands, 252, re— 
pents his ſigning Magna Charta, and endeavours to annul 


it, ibid. ravages England, 253, carries his crown and 
treaſures to J. ynn, 255, dies, ibid. 


John of Gaunt, created D. of Lancaſter, 403, his military 


exploits, 406—421 marries the K. of Caſtile's dau hter, 


and takes the title of K. of Caſtile, 408, protects Wick iff, 


410 


Ireland, account of it, 213—215, conquered by king 
Henry II. 215, rebellions there, 


9 
Iriſh, when converted to Chriſtianity, 2h 15 
Iſabella, married to K. Edward II. 358, her paſſion for Mor- 

timer, 368, impriſoned, | 382 
Judges, when began to go the circuits, 217, w. decide that 

the king is above the laws, 428 
Juries inſtituted, 82, account of them, 143 

K. | 

Kent, kingdom and kings of, | 47, 48 
King, that title not in ule ameng the Saxons, 131, account 
of their kings, | | | 141 
King's court, | 135 
King's evil, firſt cured, and ſome account of it, 122, f. 


King's revenue, 


| 172—192, f. 
Kings at arms, account of them, 


4 4 9s 
King's college, Cambridge, founded, 856 
Knights of the round-table, when inſtituted, 30 
Knights-Templars, ſuppreſſed, 371 


Knights of ſhires, their original, 312, two out of each 


county ſummoned to a parliament, ibid. 
Knighthood, fines ſor not taking it, 235, u. proclamation 


for taking it, 222 H. 


1. 


Lancaſter, houſe of, ſucceſſion of the crown ſetiled upon it, 
448, wars between this houſe and that of York, 451, &c. 
Henry of, forms a party againſt K. Edward II. 369, 


created D. of Lancaſter, 395, r. 
Laws of England derived from the Saxons, 131—143, of 
Alfred, Edgar, &c. ibid, 


League of the public good, | | 560 
Leiceſter, E. of, Simon de Montfort, marries the counteſs 
of Pembroke, 286, gives K. Henry III. the lye, 298, 


general of the barons, 309, takes K. Henry III. priſo- 
ner, 310, ſlain, 2 
Lewes, battle of, | 311 
Miſe of, what, | ibid. 
Liberties of England owing to the barons wars, 318 
Lollards, promote a reformation of the church, 43 1-444, a 
ſtatute for burning them, 454 
London, when ſuppoſed to be built, 8 7, c. whence _— 
| 101d, 


Lucius, firſt Chriſtian Britiſh king, . 
London- bridge rebuilt, 170, when and by whom firſt built 


with ſtone, 222, h. how long in building, ibid. 


Malmſbury » 
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Malmſbury, William of, an Engliſh hiſtorian, foine account 

of him, 202, e. 
March, E. of, Robert Mortimer, his atchievctnents, 364— 

378, his downfal; 382, and execution, 383 
Marianus Scotus, an hiſtorian, ſome account of him, 199 
Marlborough, ſtatutes of, when made, 317 
Marquis, who firſt bore that title in England, 427 
Marſhal, William, made E. of Pembroke, © 437 
Matilda, queen of William I. crowned, 1 53, dies, 162 


Matilda, daughter of K. Henry I. married to che emperor 
Henry. V. 177, and to Geoffery Plantagenet, 180, ac- 
| knowledged heir of the crown of England, ibid. comes to 
. England, 184, her ſtruggle with K. Stephen about the 
crown, 216, &c. dies, 209 

Matilda, King Henry Ila's daughter, married to the D. of 
Saxony, 221, from her K. George is deſcended, ibid. h. 

Matthew Paris, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of him 


and his works, 329 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, another hiſtorian, ſome account of 
4455 p- 

Mellitus, converts the Eaſt-Saxons, 65, i. 
Mercia, kingdom and kings of, | 42 
Merimuth, Adam de, an Eogliſh Eliten, 446, p. 
Merton. ſtatutes of, 285, 8. 
Middleſex, whence fo called, 25 


Montague, lord, John N evil, marches againſt Q. Margaret 
359, created E. of Northumberland ibid. declares againſt 
K. Edward IV. 565, lain, G72 


Morant, William, fined, for what 320 
Morkard, made governor of Northumberland, 121, 124, 154 
Mortimer, Hugh, ſtands out againſt Henry | 202 
Mortimer, Sir John, executed, 502 
Mortimer's-Hole, where and whence named, 382 
Mortmain, ſtatute of, what, and when made, 231, 441 
Mowbray, Robert de, his character, 169, conſpires againſt 
William II. ibid. is taken and impriſoned, ibid. 
John, created E. of Nottingham, 418 
Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Henry IV. 458 

John, reſtored to the title of D. of Norfolk, 305 

"0. . 

Nazaleod and Ambrofos, the ſame perſon, 28 
Nennius, an Engliſh hiſtorian, account of him, 70, p. 
Neots St. town of, whence named, 102 


Nevil, Alexander, archbiſhop of Vork, a favourite of K. 


Richard II. 424 


chancellor, 563, plots againſt K. Edward IV. 565 
John, created lord Montague, DO, 357 
Newcaſtle built, | I 
| New-College at Oxford, when and by whom founded, 465 
New-Foreſt made, 161 

Niſbet, battle of, 455 
Non-obſtante clauſe in the pope's bull, what meant by it, 293, 

the firſt inſtance of its being uſed by the king, 298 
Norfolk D. of, Thomas Mowbray, baniſhed, 434 
——— D. of, John Mowbray, reſtored to that title, 505, neu 

the D. of Vork, 336 


Normandy, firſt called ſo, 87, dukes of Normandy, 91, 174 
Northampton, aſſizes of, 218, d. aſſembly-general there, 236, 

battle there, 544 
E. of, Humphrey de Bohun, made the king” s heute- 


nant-general i in France, 390 
Northamptonſhire, inſurrection there, 566, 
| Northumberland, ravaged by William I. 564 


E. of, Henry Percy,made high-conſtable, and 
hath a grant of the ifle of Man, 447, plots againſt Henry 


IV. 456, 457, lain, - 461 
— E. of, Henry Percy * 540 
Norwich, whence ſo called, | 66, 8. 
Nottingham-caſtle built, 554 
Nottingham plot, 428 

| O. | | 
Oath of the biſhops and barons to K. Stephen, 183 
Occam, William, head of the Nominaliſts, 446 
Octa arrives in England with Saxon troops, 23 


Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 149, 152, made E. of Kent, and 


juſticiary of England, 1 56, ſeized, and his eſtate confiſcated 


162, obtains his pardon, 166 
Offa, a famous king of Mercia, | 44 
Olaus, K. of Norway, invades England, 104 
Old man of the mountains, who, 220 
Ordainers, who, 360 


George, archbiſhop of York, turned out from being 


594 {NO 2 © 


Ordeal, trials by, ſome account of, 144, 2. 
Ordovices, who, and where fituate, 6, 82, m 
Otiel-College founded, 371, c. 
Oriflamme; a Randard; whence named, 470gA. 
Orkney iſles, ſome account of, 124, p. 


Orleans, maid of. See Joan of Arc. 
Orleton, Adatti, biſhop of Hereford; joins the D. of Lan- 
caſter, 366, accepts K. Edward. I's reſignation of his 


crown, 371, his ambiguous ſaying; | 
Ormond, E. o, James — Udi, -- Ik 
Oſmond, his liturgy, 201 
Oſwald, archbiſhop of Vork, his death, 194 
Otho, the pope's legite, his exaCtions, 25 


Othobon's conſtitutions, 

Oxford univerſity founded, 83, 99, forſaken by the Gholare 
why; 245, Oxford proviſions for the good of the tate, 
305, divinity ſchool and library there built, 530, g 


547, C 
E. of, Robert de Vere, one of K. Richard IId's fa: 
vourites, 424, created marquis of Dublin, and duke of 


Ireland, 427, his remarkable funeral, 431 

E. of, John de Vere beheaded, 431 

— k. of, John de Vere, attainted and reſtored to honour, 

4.27 

p. 

Pall, what, 56, g. ſent to Auſtin in östl., ibid. 
Pandulph, legate, his tranſactions, 248, 250 

Pariſhes, origin and diviſion of them, 130 


Parliament, with four knights out of every ſhire, 311, and 
with two, 312, a ſeries of parliaments before 49 Henry 
III. 457, 467, &c. and ſince. See in each king and queen's 
reign. Did not uſe to fit above one ſeſſion, 433, not fre- 
quently prorogued, 450, the good parliament 429, the mer- 
 cilels, 430, the cruel 450, the illiterate, 457 

Acts of, acts in the parliament of 1399, 448, tor 

freedom of elections, 460, to prevent abuſes therein, 467, 

againſt falſe returns, 462, excluding the women from the 

crown, 460, againſt the houſe of York repealed, 557, about 


the ſucceſhon of the crown, 569 
Paſcentius, ſon of Vortigern, revolts and is defeated, £ 
Patern, St. his hiſtory, _ os 34 
Patrick, St. account of him, | ibid. 


Paulinus converts the Northumbrians, _ 56 
Peckham, John, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his conteſts with 
Edward I. 446, his character, ibid. 
Peers, explanation of that word, 144 
Pembroke, E. of, Richard de Clare, goes and conquers part 
of Ireland, 214, takes poſſeſſion of Leinſter, ibid. made 
regent, 272 
E. of, Richard Marſhal, deprived by Henry III. of 
his brother's eſtate, 280, created carl marſhal, ibid. leagues 
with Lewellyn prince of Wales, 283, his military exploits, - 
ibid. is taken priſoner and reſcued, ibid. ravages the hands 
of the king's counſellors, 184, is ſtabbed chere, ibid. 
E. of, Gilbert Marſhal, marries the K. of Scotland's 
aden. IT 285 
E. of, Anſelm Marſhal, marſhal of England, 293 
E. of, Amer de Valence, defeated by Robert Bruce, 
354, enters into a confederacy, againſt K. Edward II. 360 
E. of. Jaſper Tudor, whence deſcended, 520, defeated 
546, his title and eſtate forfeited, 559, reſtored, 569 
E. of, William Herbert, created, 620, defeated by 


the Yorkſhire mal- -contents, 56 5G, 18 beheaded, 566 
Pequigny, treaty of, 580 
Peter-pence impoſed, | 44 
Peter de Pontefract, his remarkable prediction concerning K. 

John, 247, is hanged for it, though fulfilled, 248 


Philip de Valois, K. of France, account of his great conteſts 
with K. Edward III. 381—395 
Philippa, married to K. Edward III. 369, 377, defeats the 
Scots, 393, obtains a pardon for ſix burghers, ibid. dies, 


407 

Philpot defeats a Scotch pirate, - 420 
Picard, Henry, invites four kings to a feaſt, 9 
Pictavienſis, William of, wrote an account of the Norman 
revolution, 201 
Picts, their original, Introd. deſtroyed by the Scots, 73, 
Picts wall, 11 
Pierce, Alice, account of her, 1. 
Plagues in. England, 394 421, 430, 1455 
Plautius comes into Britain, 15 
Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; account of, 102 


Pleſhey, account of it, 4.3% 
Pole, Michael de la, made E, of Suffolk, and high-chancellor, 


427, n. removed, 428 
Poll-tax 


1 


D 
Poll-taxes impoſed, 7 
Poor, Richard, builds Saliſbury cathedral, FM 728 
Porta lands at Portland, | 27 
Præmonſtratenſes, order of, ſome aecount of, 198. 
Præmunire, ſtatute of, 390 
Printing brought into England, 47 . 
Proviſions and Proviſors, ſtatutes againſt them, 389, 430, 
o . | 2 
Publicans, pretended heretics, ſome account of them, 78 
Pyers, Exton, murders Richard II. 452 
Q. 
Queen, meaning of that word, 132 
Queen's-College Cambridge, founded, 5470. 
Quendrida, aflaflinates her brother, 45 
uo-Warranto, ſtatute of, 331 
R. 
Radbert Paſchaſius writes about tranſubſtantiation, 198 
Ragman's roll, 377, Ragmans, what, 431 


Ralph de Diceto, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of, 329, w. 
Ranulph Flambart, made biſhop of Durham, 172, impri— 

ſoned, | | 173 
Ratcliff, Sir John, commander in France, 511 


Ratcliff, Robert, ſent with a fleet againſt Scotland, 585 
Records of Scotland burnt, 344 
Reliefs, what, | | 222, h. 


Revenue of the kings, how paid anciently, 172, f. how le- 
vied and iſſued, ibid. f. branches of it, 192, n. 


Ribaumont, engages in ſingle combat with K. Edward III. 


| 53 394 
RICHARD I. born, 204, cauſes a revolt in Guienne, 216, 


218, a marriage concluded between him and Alice, ibid. 
which is never conſummated, 220, 221, 225, makes war 
with the Britons, and defeats his brother Geoffrey, 219, 
gocs to Paris, ibid, does homage to the K. of France, 221, 
crowned D. of Normandy, 223, K. of England, ibid. and 
loads with favours thoſe that ſtood out againſt him, ibid. 
raiſes vaſt ſums of money for his expedition to the Holy 
Land, ibid. ſells almoſt all the crown lands, ibid. delivers 
Berwick and Roxburgh to the K. of Scotland, ibid. exacts 
money from his ſubjects, ibid. gives his brother prince 


John fix earldoms, 224, renews his alliances with the 


kings of Scotland, and Wales, ibid. joins K. Philip at Ve- 
zelai, ibid. goes over to Meſſina, and takes it, ibid. at- 


fronts K. Philip by ſetting up his banner at Meſſina, ibid. 


gives Tancred K. Arthur's ſword, 225, concludes a mar- 
riage with Barenguella, ibid. conſummates his marriage with 
her, ibid. puts to ſea, in order to go to the Holy Land, 226, 
makes himſelf maſter of Cyprus, ibid. keeps the daughter 


of Iſaac K. of Cyprus, ibid. takes Acres, 228, affronts the 


D. of Auſtria, ibid. diflention between him and the K. 
of France, ibid. ſtands up for Guy of Luſignan, ibid. kills 
the Saracen priſoners he had taken, ibid. obtains a great vic- 
tory over Saladine, ibid. eſcapes narrowly at Joppa, 229, 
takes the Babylon caravan, ibid. marches towards Jeruſa- 
lem, ibid. makes a truce with Saladine, 230, embarks for 
Europe, ibid. ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, ibid. goes into 
the dominions of the D. of Auſtria, where he is ſeized and 
delivered up to the emperor, ibid. carried before the diet 
of the empire, 231, is ſet at liberty, 232, arrives in Eng- 
land, ibid. is crowned again, ibid. forgives his brother 
John, and reduces his party, ibid. wars with the K. of 
France, 233, dies, 234, makes John his heir, ibid. his 
character, ibid. 


Ricnarp II. put by his father under the protection of the 


parliament, 409, crowned 418, confirms K. John's two 
charters, 419, offers the rebels under Jack Straw an au- 
thentic charter, 422, his conference with Wat Tyler, 423, 
marches with an army to puniſh the rebels of Eſſex, ibid. 
marries Ann of Luxemburgh, 424, gives biſhops the 
power of impriſoning heretics, 425, his character and fa- 
vourites, 424, ſends to demand the great ſeal from chan- 
cellor Scroop, ibid. marches into Scotland, 426, pardons 
his brother the lord Holland, for killing the lord Stafford, 
ibid. grants the D. of Lancaſter an aid, ibid. confers new 
honours on his uncles and favourites, ibid. raiſes a great 
army to oppoſe the French, 427, demands a ſubſidy, ibid. 
His raſh anſwer to the parliament, ibid. threatens to call 
the K. of France to his aſſiſtance, ibid, conſents to the 
removal of his favourites, 228, recals them, ibid, tries to 
aſſume an arbitrary power, and el 
raiſe an army, and pack a parliament, ibid, tries to levy 
an army, but cannot, 429, reſolves to go to France, and 


and for that end undertakes to 


. 
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give up Calais and Cherbourg, ibid. an interview between 
him and the lords, ibid. ſends the judges to the Tower, 
ibid. he conſents to the baniſhment of his favourites, ibid. 
takes upon him the government, and changes the miniſtry, 
430, reconeiled to the duke of Gloceſter, ibid. ſpends im- 
menſe ſums in tournaments, ibid. his exceſſive expences, 
ibid. entertained daily fix thouſand perſons, ibid. goes to 
Ireland to ſuppreſs the rebels, 431, calls a parliament at 
Dublin, ibid. he returns to England, in order to ſuppreſs 
the Lollards, ibid. marrics Iſabella, 432, the vaſt magni- 
ficence at his wedding, ibid. makes uſe of illegal ways to 
get money, and gives up Breſt and Cherburg, ibid. by 
what means he gets rid of the duke of Gloceſter, ibid. 
ſummons the peers of the realm to Nottingham, ibid, 
changes all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, and fo gets a 
packed parliament, ibid. makes ſeveral grants, 433, con- 
fiſcates ſeventeen counties, 434, prepares to go into Ire- 
land to ſuppreſs the rebels, and extorts great ſums, 435, 
1s informed of the D. of Lancaſter's deſcent into England, 
ibid is detained in Ireland, by contrary winds, ibid. ar- 
rives in England, and ſhuts himſelf up in Conway-caſtle, 
436, offers to reſign his crown, ibid. is confined to the 
Tower, and reſigns his crown, ibid. articles of accuſation 
againſt him, 437439, &c. is depoſed 439, his favou- 
rites called to account, 448, extraordinary ſentence paſſed 
upon him, 449, his tragical death, 452, rumours of his 
being alive, 454, 457, &c. his body removed to Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, | 875 467 
RIchARD III. his character, 583, created D. of Gloceſter, 
557, fiercely attacks Q. Margaret's army, and makes a 
terrible ſlaughter, 574, murders prince Edward and K. 
Henry VI. 574, 575; takes Berwick, Edinburgh, &c. 
| = 86 
Richard II. and III. dukes of Normandy, on 
Richard, K. John's fon, born, 245. made E. of Cornwal, 
277, takes up arms to compel K. Henry III. to reſtore the 
charters, 278, marrics the counteſs of Gloceſter, 280, ex- 
poſtulates with his brother Henry III. 286, enters into a 
confederacy againſt the king, ibid, goes to the Holy Land, 
290, inveſts Henry III. with the carldom of Poictou, ibid. 
married to Cincia, 291, his wedding dinner confiſted of 
thirty thouſand diſhes, ibid. the pope offers Sicily to him, 
299, Choſen K. of the Romans, 304, declares againſt the 
Oxford proviſions, 396, fwcars to obſerve them, ibid. tries 
to make peace between the king and barons, 308, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 310, ſet at liberty, 313, 
dies, | | 313 
Richard, K. Edward's IVth's ſon, created D. of Vork, 583 
Rivers, E. of, Richard Woodvile, made treaſurer and high— 
conſtable, 563, beheaded, 566 
Robert, D. of Normandy, father of William I. 112—147 
Robert, ſon of William I. wars againſt his father, 159, ſent 
with an army againſt the Scots, ibid. his neghgence, 166, 
attacked by William Rufus, 167, goes to the Holy Land, 
170, claims the crown of England, 174, gives up his pen- 
ſion, 175, taken and impriſoned, 176, dies, 181 
Robert de Beleſme, his actions, 175—178 


Robert E. of Gloceſter, heads the barons againſt K. Stephen 


184, taken priſoner, 189, dies, 190 
Robin Hood and Little John, ſome account of, 234, m. 
Roches, Peter des, biſhop of Wincheſter, account of him 

and his actions, os 275—2d7, h. 


Rocheſter, befieged by William II. 166 
Rocheſter bridge built, 461,r. 
Roderic, K. of Wales, invades Mercia, 73 
Roger de Hoveden, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of 

him, 328, w. 
Rokeſby, Sir Thomas, defeats the E. of deen 
Rollo, firſt D. of Normandy, how obtained, 87 


Rome, complaints of the Engliſh againſt the exactions of that 
ſee 440, Memorial to the parliament againſt the encroach- 
ments of that ſee, ibid. 

Romſcot, a charity or tribute of Rome, | 

Roſamond, Fair, put to death, 215, her tomb removed out 


of Godſtow church, why, ibid. 
Roſe, White and Red, account of thoſe devices, 538 
Round table, when and by whom appointed, 390 
Rowena, introduced and married to Vortigern, 22 
Rubeus, Peter, the pope's nuntio, extorts money, 288 


Runnymede, a meeting of the king and barons there, 252, a. 


Ruſtand, the pope's nuntio, his exactions, 302, 303 
Rutland, E. of, Edward Plantagenet, made P. of Albemarle, 
433 

E, of, the duke of York's fon murdered, 546 
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8. 


Salic law, diſſertation upon it, 412 
Salica terra, what land ſo called, 143, u. 
Saliſbury, carl of, John de Montacute, impriſoned, 448 
conſpires againſt K. Henry IV. 451, beheaded, 452 
E. of, Thomas de Montacute, his military exploits, 
498.509 

E. of, Richard Nevil, fides with the D. of Vork, 138 
his character, 538, made high-chancellor, 539, his mili- 


tary actions, 542—546, beheaded, ibid. 
— Counteſs of, repulſes the Scots, 389, viſited by K. 
Edward III. ibid. 2. 
Samſon, elder and younger, both archbiſhops, 34 
Sariſburienſis, Johannes, ſome account of him and his wri- 
tings, 32 
Savoy palace, king John and his ſon, being priſoners, lodged 
there, 097 


Sawtre, William, the firſt burnt in England for hereſy, 454 
Saxons, their origin, manners, government, &c. 18, 131— 


146 
Saxon Chronicle, collections out of it, 201, e. 
Scales, Thomas, lord, when created, . 
Schiſms in the Romiſh church, 4420, 441, 445 
Scone, ſtone of, brought to England, — 44 


Scotland, K. Edward I. becomes maſter of that kingdom, 


236—3 55, their crown and ſceptre brought to England, 
346, wars between that kingdom and England, under 
Edward I. 346—3 52. Edward II. 366, Edward III. 376, 
382, 384, 389, 396. Richard II. 450, Henry IV. 452. 
Edward IV. 585 
Scots, their origin, Introd. their antiquity, ibid. driven out 
of Scotland, 14, recalled, ibid. defeat the Engliſh thrice 


in one day, 3352 
Scotus, Joannes, an account of him, _ 101 
Scroop, Richard, chancellor, refuſes to put the ſeal to one 

of the king's grants, 424 

Lord, made E. of Wiltſhire, 433 

Henry, lord-treaſurer, conſpires againſt Henry V. 

473, hanged, ibid. 
Richard, archbiſhop of York, conſpires againſt Hen- 

ry IV. 458, beheaded, 4.59 
Scutages, aids and cuſtoms, 236 


Segrave, John de, commander of the Engliſh forces, 352, 
fights a duel contrary to the King's order, 353, condemned 


for it, ibid. pardoned, ibid. 
5 Segrave, Stephen de, chief juſticiary, 281, turned out, 284 
_  Selley, ſee of, removed to Chicheſter, 197 
Severus comes to Britain, 12, his tranſactions there, ibid. 
dies at Vork, ibid. 
Sheep, ſent by K. Edward IV. to the K. of Arragon, 564, n 
Sherborn, ſee of, removed to Saliſbury, 197 
Shore, Jane, ſome account of her, | 587, p 
Shrewſbury, parliament, carries the prerogative to a great 
height, 433, the proceedings of it repealed, 448 
Shrewſbury fight, 456 
Shrewſbury, E. of, John Talbot, his military exploits, 3 
537, created E. of Shrewſbury, 526, killed, 538 
E. of, John Talbot, lain, 544 


Sicily, given by the pope to prince Edmund I. 297, 301, 


304, 307, 314 


Sicilian Veſpers, a maſſacre ſo called, © IS 
Silures, who, and where ſituate, 6, || 
Simeon of Durham, an account of his writings, 328, w. 
Single combat, a method of trial, | 144 
Somerſetſhire, E. and M. of, John Beaufort, 431, 433 


—Þ. of, John Beaufort, releaſed, 521, dies, 531 
—D. of, Edmund, his military exploits, 531, made 
regent of France, 533, ſent to*the Tower, 535, releaſed, 


539 
D. of, Henry Beaufort, made commander of Q. 
Margaret's forces, 543 
South-Saxons, ſome account of them, 2533, their conver- 
ſion, 66 
Southwark, burnt by William J. 130 
Spencer, Hugh, his character, 364, made E. of Wincheſter, 
ibid. baniſhed, 365, recalled, ibid. hanged, ibid. 
Spencer, the ſon, made chamberlain, 364, baniſhed, ibid. 
recalled, 365, hanged, ic. 
Stafford, Jord, killed, 540 
| lord, beheaded, 566 
Standard, war of the, 185 


Stanford-bridge, battle of, 125 
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Staple, what, 395, y. ſtaple of woo! 3 from Flanders to 


Weſtminſter, ibid. ſtaple commodities, what, ibid. 
Stapleton, Walter, biſhop of Exeter, his efforts to ſerve Ed- 
ward II. 370, 446, beheaded, 370 


Statutes of Weſtminſter, 330, 333, d. 335, 
STEPHEN, king, marries Matilda, 182, crowned, ibid. takes 
an unuſual oath, ibid. figns a charter, 183, revolts againſt 
him, ibid. his wars with Matilda, 183—189, and with the 
Scots, 183, 184, taken priſoner, 187, exchanged, 189, 
makes the barons ſwear fealty to his ſon; 190, ado; pts 
prince Henry, 191, dies, ibid. buried in Feverſham- abbey A 


ibid. his character and iffue, 192, n. 
Sterling money, whence ſo called, 146, e. by whom, firſt 
coined, 256 
Stone-henge, ſome conjectures about it, 2 Mc 2 
Stratford, archbiſhop, account of him, 446 
Strongbow, Richard I. his agreement with Dermot, 214, 
his conqueſts in Ireland, ibid. 
Subſidium and donum, what part of the revenue ſo called, 
Subſidy, one not to be recorded, 457. 
Sudbury, Simon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, beheaded by 
Wat Tyler's mob, | 422 
Suffolk, E. of, Michael de la Pole, baniſhed, 439 
E. of, Michael de la Pole, his military exploits, 506 


—510 
E. of, William de la Pole, ſent embaſſador to Frakes. 
528, defires to be ſecured againſt all after reckonings, 
ibid. propoſes a marriage between king Henry VI. and 
Margaret of Anjou, ibid. and upon what terms, 529, re- 
turns to England, ibid. created marquis of Suffolk, ibid. 
the parliament returns him public thanks, ibid. contrives 
the ruin of the D. of Gloceſter, 330, the people murmur | 
againſt him, 531, he juſtifies himſelf, and is diſcharged, 
ibid. univerſally hated, ibid. created D. of Suffolk, 532 
impeached by the houſe of commons, 533, and ſent to the 
Tower, 533, 534, releaſed, ibid. baniſhed for five years, 


ibid. taken in his paſſage, and beheaded, ibid. 
Surry, D. of, Thomas Holland, conſpires againſt K. Henry 
IV. 451, beheaded, 452 
Suſſex, kingdom and Kings of, 48 
Swearing not common among the Anglo-Saxons, = 
Swedes, their origin, 71 
Sweyn, invades and ravages England, 104, proclaimed king, 
03 
Swithin, St. ſome account of him, 8 


en and councils in England. One held by Auſtin, 57, 
67, at Whitby, 60, at Hertford, ibid. Hatfield, 154. 
Becanceld, ibid. Berkhamſtead, ibid. Clovcſhoo, 68, 
Calcuith, ibid. Finchale, ibid. Wincheſter, 97, Gractly, 
100, Engſham, 128, Haba, 129. Wincheſter, 197, 
London, ibid. 324, 444, Rockingham, 197, Weſtmin- 
Ker, 323, 324, Oxford, 353, Armagh, 324, Caſhel, ibid. 
Gloceſter, ibid. York, ibid. Reading, 325, 445, Can- 
terbury, 324, 325, St. Paul's, ibid. Northampton, ibid, 


Rocheſter, 32, Lambeth, 4453 Exeter, ibid. Magfield, 
ibid. 


T. 


Tallages and cuſtoms, 236, Z18—32t 

Tallies, what, 374 

Tax upon the nobles and clergy, 421. For an account of 
the taxes in each reign, ſee all along in the notes. 


The Temple burnt, 422 
Templers ſuppreſſed, 371, ſynod againſt them, 445 
Tenth of all moveables exacted by the pope, 279 
Thamaſiæ, Avalagium, a duty paid for trafficking on the 

Thames, | 319 
Thanes, account of them, 3434 
Theft, when firſt made capital, 144 
Theodorus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 58, erects _ 

ibi 


Thetford, whence ſo called, 66, r. made a biſhop's ſee, ibid. 
Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, 178, defeats the Scots, 184 
Tinchebray, battle of, 555 
Tindal, Adam de, his debt to the king, 3355 
Toſton, E. of Northumberland, made governor of I 9 
expelled, 121, infeſts England, 124, 125, ſlain, ibid. 


Tower of London built, | 160 
Towton, battle of, ND: 55 
Trail-baton, commiſſion of, rx meant by it, 353 
Tranſubſtantiation, diſputes about it. 198, &C- 


Treaſon, to what confined, 40 


E 


| Treaties between England and France, 367, 380, 398, 485, 


” * » | 61 
Treſilian, judge, his cruelties, 423, hanged eh 
Treviſa, John de, his writings and opinion, 3 
Trinobantes, ancient Britons, their wars againſt the Romans, 
Troye, treaty of, | | 480 
Truſſel, judge, his remarkable ſpeech to K. Edward II. 371 
confederates againſt Q. Iſabella, | 378 
Tything and tything courts, an account of, 135, y. 
Tudor, Owen, marries Q. Catherine, 519, ſent to the Tower, 
521, his iſſue, ibid. beheaded, | ibid. 


| Edmund, created E. of Richmond, 520 
Jaſper, created E. of Pembroke, 520, defeated, 546 
Owen, a monk at Weſtminſter, 520 
Turketul, rebuilds the abbey of Croyland, 102, f. 
Turkil, D. of Eaſt Anglia, flies to Denmark, where he is put 
to death, | . 
Twenty- four commiſſioners appointed to reform abuſes, 30 55 


forbid the ſending to foreigners the income of their bene- 
tices, 307 


U. 


Valuation of mens' lives, 


Vaughan, Roger, ſent to kill the E. of Pembroke, PP 
killed himſelf, ibid. 


Venutius, K. of the Brigantines, his wars againſt the Ro- 


mans, 6 
Verneunlle, battle. of, 301 
Villains, account of them, 134, u. 


Viſcount, the firſt in England, 544, d. 
Vitalis Ordericus, ſome account of his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
201,.C: 

Vortigern, his character, 17, adviſes the calling in of the 
Saxons, ibid. falls in love with Rowena, 22, dethroned, 
23, deſerted by all, 25, burnt in a caſtle, 26 
Vorti cer conſpires againſt Vortigern, 23, aſſumes the go- 
verument, ibid. his exploits, ibid. poiſoned, 2 
Uthred, E. of Northumberland, oppoſes Canute, 108, is 
forced to {ubmit to him, ibid. 


W. 


Wainfleet, William, pardoned by K. Edward IV. 
W:ikeficid, battle of, | | | 
Wales, ravaged by the Engliſh, 170, united to England 
Wales, prince of, David, invades England, 289, 292, of- 
ters to becoiie vaſſal to the pope, ibid. 
Lewellyn, invades England, 280 
-Lewellyn refuſes to do homage to K. Edward I. 330 
ſubmits, ibid. defeats the Engliſh, 331, flain, 332, his 
head ſet upon the 'Tower, ibid. 
Wallace, William, his character, 350, drives the Englith 
out of Scotland, ibid. 1s declared regent, ibid. lays'down 
his regency, ibid. his tragical end, 353 
Walter, from whom ſprang the family of the Stewarts, 169 
Walter of Coventry, his character as an author, 329, W. 
Waltham-Croſs built, | 351, m. 
Walthoff, marries K. William Iſt's nicce, 155, created E. of 
Northampton, &c. ibid. and E. of Northumberland, ibid. 
engages in a plot, 158, is pardoned, ibid. beheaded at- 
terwards, ibid. paſſes for a martyr, ibid. 
Walworth, William, kills Wat Tyler, 413 
Wapentakes, the ſame as the hundreds, ! 1 
Warren, E. of, William de Warren, one of K. Henry IIId's 
council, 286, y. ſent to quiet a tumult at Oxford, 287 
E. of, John de Warren, his bold reply, 331, P 
E. of, John, enters into a confederacy againſt K. 
Edward II. | 360 
Warwick, E. of, Guy de Beauchamp, enters into a confe— 
deracy againſt K. Edward II. 360, e. cauſes Gaveſton to be 
beheaded, 361, refuſes to war againſt the Scots, 362 
E. of, Thomas de Beauchamp, made governor to K. 
Richard II. 421, baniſhed, ; 
— E. of, Richard de Beauchamp, commander of the 
Engliſh forces in France, 504, made governor to 1 
Henry VI. 508, dies, | | 524 
E. of Henry de Beauchamp, conteſts between him 
and the D. of Buckingham about precedency, 529, 8. 
E. of, Richard Nevil, his character, 339, f. defeats 
the king's troops at the battle of St. Albans, 540, with- 
draws to Calais, ibid. takes meaſures with his father and 
the D. of York, and returns to Calais, 543, joins the D. 
of Vork, 542, is deſerted by his troops, and flies to Ca- 
lais, 543, is defeated, 546, ſent by K. Edward IV. into 


57 
545 
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433 
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the north, 559, ſent into France to demand Bona of Savoy, 
$560, very angry at Edward's marrying Elizabeth Wood- 
vile, and withdraws from court, 563, draws his brothers 
into the plot to dethrone the king, 565, levies troops 566, 
takes K. Edward prifoner, ibid. retires into France, 567, 
reconciled to Q Margaret, ibid. comes into England, and 
cauſes Henry VI. to be proclaimed, 568, called the king- 
maker, 569, appointed one of the governors of the king- 


dom, ibid. made high-admiral, 570, prepares to fight K. 
Edward, 571, 572, defeated and flain, 


Wat Tyler's inſurrection, 422, 443 
Wells, fee of, removed to Bath, 168 
Wells, lord, beheaded, 507 


— Sir Robert, commiſſioned to levy troops in Lincoln- 
ſhire, 566, defeated and beheaded, ibid. 
Welfh, defeated by Harold, 121, do homage to William I. 

160, ravage England, 169, 178, 179, 183, 204, 278, 


305, 453, 457, 493, defeat the Engliſh, 183, defeated by 
prince Henry, | 


Wenlock commands argaret” 5 8 
ck commands part of Q. Margaret's army, 574 
Weretrid, biſhop of Worceſter, ſome account of him, 102 
Weſſex, kingdom and kings of, 49 
Weſtern iſles of Scotland, tome account of them, 588, y. 


Weſtminſter, why fo called, 122, 2. account of it, ibid. 2. 
church and monaſtery there, by whom firſt built, ibid. 
rebuilt by Henry III. | 275 

Weſtminſter conference, | 56b 

Weſtmoreland, E. of, Ralph Nevil, made carl-marſhal, 447, 
ſeizes the conſpirators againſt K. Henry IV. 


ſeiz 5 N 459 
Wextord, a colony of Englith ſertled there, 214, J. 
Whittington, Richard, teveral of his public works, 465, p. 
Wickham, William of, his foundations, 405 


Wickliff, John, an account of him and his doctrines, 465, q. 
publiſhes his notions of the euchariſt, 410, protected by 
John of Gaunt, and lord Percy, ibid. condemned by the 
pope, ibid. troubles on his account, ibid. 

Wiekliflites, charged with being authors of ſome inſurrections, 
424, increaſe very much, 443, 444, and ſeparate from the 
reſt of the church, | | 443 

Wight, ile of, conquered by Wulfer, 43, given by him to 
Adelwalch, ibid. - conquered by Cedwalla, and embraces 
Chriſtianity, | | 1 

Wikes, Thomas, an Engitſh hiſtorian, account of him, 446 

Wilbrod, firſt biſhop of Utrecht, 70 

Wilfred, archbiſhop of York, account of him, 61, 63 

WILLIAM I. viſits Edward the Conteflor, 149, his right to 
the crown of England enquired into, 122, prepares to in— 
vade England, 124, invades England, 125, tends propoſals 
to Harold, 126, defeats Harold, 127, his conduct ſter the 
battle of Haſtings, 149, lays fiege to Dover, and io Lon- 
don, ibid. the crown is offered him, 150, he accepts ot it, 
ibid. takes the uſual oath, 151, acknowledged K. ot all 

England, ibid. goes into Normandy, 152, cauſes of the 
miſunderſtanding between him and the Engliſh, 152, re- 
wards his troops, ibid. confiſcates the eftac-3 of all thoſe 
that fided with Harold, 152, builds a caſtle at York, at 
Huntingdon, &c. 154, g. treats the Engliſh very ill, 155, 
gives their places and eſtates to Normans, ibid. breaks 
through the clergy's charters, 156, quarters moſt of his 
troops upon the monaſteries, ibid. makes a peace with K. 
Malcolm, 158, goes into Normandy, ibid. extremely fond 
of hunting, 161, endeavours to aboliſh the Saxon laws, 
and Engliſh tongue, and eſtabliſh the Norman, 162; his 
partiality for the Normans, ibid. lays a tax of fix thillings 
upom every hide of land, 163, wars againſt France, ibid. 
burns Mantes, ibid, falls ill, and owns his uſurping the 
crown of England, ibid, dies, ibid. his character and Ws | 

104 

WILLIAM II. Rufus, why ſo called, 165, crowned, ibid. b. 
his character, ibid. a conſpiracy againſt him, 166, oppreſſes 
the Engliſh, ibid. inſtances of his covetous and ty rannical 
temper, ibid. endeavours to make himſelf maſter of Nor- 
mandy, 167, marches into Scotland, and makes peace with 
Malcolm, 168, falls ill, and repents, ibid. continues his 
oppreſſion, ibid. wars againſt his brother Robert, 169, his 
two expeditions into Wales, ibid. ſeizes upon the tempo- 
ralities of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 170, raiſes a 
ſum of money for the uſe of his brother Robert, ibid. wars 
with France and Wales, ibid. relieves Mans, 171, is killed, 
ibid. his character, ibid. 

William, ſon of K. Henry I. marries the E. of Anjou's daugh- 
ter, 177, drowned, 1 

William, ſon of K. Stephen, his character, 207, deprived of 
his eſtate by Henry II. ibid. dies, 205 

William, K. of Scotland, taken priſoner, 216 

William 
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William of Newburgh, ſome account of his hiſtory of Eng- 
land, e ee. 
Wiltſhire, E. of, William Scrope, 433, prime miniſter to 
Richard II. 334, beheaded, | 435 
Winchelſea, Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his great 
charities, | | | 4.46 


Wincheſter, a defign of making it an archbiſhopric, 198 


Biſhop ot, Henry Beaufort, his character, 497, quar- 


rels between the D. of Gloceſter and him, 504, 511, articles 


exhibited againſt him, 513, the great ſeal is taken from 
him, 505, made cardinal, 507, and the pope's legate, and 
general of a cruſade, 511, impeached 527, contrives the 
ruin of the D. of Gloceſter, 504, dies, 531, h. 
Whndſor tournaments, ſome account of them, 390, 397 
Winfrid, archbp. of Mentz, his riſe from a low extraction, 70 
Wiregild, the Saxon valuation of mens' heads, account of it, 
145, c. 

Wittena-Gemot, whence ſo called, 136, a general one, ibid. 
conſtituent parts of it, 139, authority of it, ibid. elected 
and deprived biſhops, 140 
Woodſtock, a palace, with a park built there, 181, d. 
| Thomas of, E. of Buckingham 418, and D. of 
Gloceſter, 427, goes to aſſiſt the D. of Bretagne, 421, 
eſcapes being poiſoned, 428, accuſed, 430, hurried to Ca- 
lais, 432, and ſmothered between two feather-beds, 433, t. 
Woodvile, Sir Richard, marries Jaquelina of Luxemburgh, 
520, created E. Rivers, 561 
Anthony, his marriage, 561 
Elizabeth, married to K. Edward IV. 561, takes 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter- abbey, 68 


Woollen cloth, the art of weaving it, when and by whom 


brought into England, 382, x. 
Worceſter, E. of, Thomas Percy, conſpires againſt Henry IV. 
456, beheaded = 457 


1 . 

Wulfg, biſhop of London, eſteemed by Alfred, 102, 

Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, his character, | 139 
A. 


York, befieged by William I. 154, burnt by the Danes, 1 ;;, 
York, ſucceſſion of the archbiſhops, 139, conteſts about the 
Juriſdiction of it over Scotland, 194, wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, | 538 

— D. of. See Edmund. He acquaints K. Henry IV. 
with a conſpiracy againſt him, 451, dies, 476 
—— D. of, Edward Plantagenet, impriſoned, 458, killed, 
| 6 

—— D. of, Richard Plantagenet, E. of March, 502, 3 
regent of France, 518, 529, his military exploits, 519, 525 
deprived of his regency, 531, begins to aſſert his right to the 
crown of England, ibid. ſuppreſſes a rebellion in Ireland, 
533, returns to England and concerts meaſures with his 
friends, 536, marches to London with an army, ibid. diſ- 
miſſes his troops, ibid. apprehended and releaſed, 537, re- 
tires to Wigmore, ibid. his right to the crown, 538, made 
protector of the realm, 539, retires into Wales and raiſes 
an army, ibid. defeats K. Henry VI. 540, retires from 
court, ibid. comes to London, 541, flies into Ireland, and is 
attainted, 543, returns to London, defeats the king, and 
goes to the parliament, 544, defeated and ſlain, 554 

— Archbiſhop of, Geoffery, impriſoned, 226, oppoſes the 
levying of a taz, 244 
Archbiſhop of, Richard Scrope, conſpires againſt Henry 
IV. 458, beheaded „ 1 
Archbiſhop of. See Nevil, Rotherham, Holgate, 


Heath, Neil, and Williams. | 
Yorkiſts, ſupprefled 543 
Yorkſhire, inſurrections there, 565 
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To rut FIRST VOLUME. 
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Concerning ICCIUS PORT Us in Casar's Commentaries. 


F all the points of the Britiſh hiſtory, there is none 

that ſcems to be of leſs conſequence, and yet that has 

occaſioned more controverſy and exerciſed the pens of learned 

men, than that which I propoſe at preſent to examine, namely, 

what was the port where Cæſar took ſhipping when he paſſed 

over into Britain, and what is the exact fituation of the place, 
which in his writings he calls Iccius Portus. 

Concerning this minute piece of hiſtory there are above 
twenty different writers, and no leſs than twelve opinions of 
learned men that are directly oppoſite to each other, and ſome 
of theſe ſo puzzling and difficult, that the learned Hutterus 
declares he cannot fix upon the true account. Even Cella- 
rius, the moſt judicious geographer among the moderns, con- 
feſſes himſelf unable to decide the controverſy. I ſhall not 
here undertake to examine the ſeveral opinions of thoſe many 
writers, but to avoid prolixity, ſhall only take notice of ſuch 
as ſeem to be molt rational, and ſubmit my remarks to the 
reader's judgment. The 1ſt I ſhall mention is Adrian Vale- 
ius, who faith Czfar ſet out from Eſtaples, a port at the 

mouth of the river Quantia, 2d. Malbranche, in his Notitia 
Morinorum, places his haven ſomewhere between Calais and 
Sandgate, but does not fix the place. 3d. Abraham Or- 
telius, a geographer of note, is wavering and uncertain, 
but ſeems inclined to believe it was Calais, and in this he is 
followed by Hadrian Junius in his Animadverfiones. But to 
this it 15 replied by a ſkilful antiquary, cited by Camden, that 
Calais is no very ancient town, and was no more than a tmall 
village, until it was walled about by Philip earl of Bolougne, 
not many years before the Engliſh became maſters of it. 
4th. James Chiflet fancies there were but two ports of that 
name, the firſt at Mardy ke near Graveline, the other at Sithin, 
now called St, Omar. | 

Our learned antiquary Somner, who embraced the opinion 
of Cluverius, has written a curious diſſertation againſt this 
conjecture of Chiflet, and entirely deſtroys it, by ſhewing 
that St. Omar, where he would fix Iccius Portus, was in the 
country of the Attrebates, or the diſtrict of Arras; whereas 
it is certain from Cæſar, that Iccius was in the territory of 
the Morini, now called the Seigneurerie of Bologne. But 
the two opinions that carry the greateſt air of probability, and 
ſeem to bid the faireſt for the truth are thoſe of Cluverius 
and Camden. The firſt of theſe, who is followed by Joſeph 
Scaliger, Velſerus, Bergarius and Sampſon, aflerts that Iccius 
Portus was the town of Geſſoriacum, which has ſince been 
called Boulogne, and to prove this he brings the teſtimonies 
of Pliny, Suetonius, Florus, Mela, and Olympiodorus, who 
all agree this was the moſt convenient and almoſt the only 
port on the coaſt of the Morini. To confirm this, it is added, 
that all the great military roads, directly tend to that ſtation. 
But to this it is anſwered, 1M. that Getloriacum was not the 
only port upon that coaſt, for Ceſar himſelf ſpeaks of two be- 
fides, which he calls the Portus inferior and ſuperior. But 
2dly, as to the proof drawn from the military ways, it is re- 
plied, that this will not bear any great ſtreſs, fince thoſe roads 
were not made at the time of Cæſar's expedition, but finiſhed 
and compleated by Auguſtus, for the conveniency of thoſe 
that travelled from Gaul into Britain. gdly, Cæſar himſelf 
ſays expreſly, that he took the ſhorteſt courſe, and failed 
from the neareſt place to the Britiſh coaſt; now it is cer- 
tain there are two places nearer England than Boulogne, 
Witſand and Blackneſſe. Athly, What I lay much ſtreſs upon 
is, the filence of all that have written of this paſſage of Cœſar 
into Britain. For can it be conceived that neither Strabo 


2 Theſe diſſertations were communicated to the tranſlator by Mr De la 
Motte, late rector of Kettering in Northamptopſhire, and inſerted here to 
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nor Ptolemy, nor Cæſar himſelf, who twice names the 
place that he failed from; that not one of theſe, I ſay ſhould 
make the leaſt mention of Gefloriacum, but all agree in the 
name of Iccius Portus, I ſhall add but two obſervations 
more, which I think have not yet been made upon this ſub- 
ject. The 1ſt. is, that according to the hypotheſis of Clu- 
verius, this place in procels of time muſt have had no leſs 
than three different names, Iccius Portus, Geſſoriacum and 
Boulogne. That Gefforiacum loſt its name and was called 
Boulogne, about the time of Conſtantine, is what is agreed 
upon by the learned, But that it had not changed its name in 
the time of the emperor Claudius, who lived about eighty- 
four years after Julius Cæſar, we are aſſured from Suetonius ?, 
who ſaith, that emperor ſet out from Gefforiacum for his ex- 
pedition to Britain. I conceive therefore that thoſe writers 
who fide with Cluverius to prove their point, ſhould ſhew the 
time when this port loſt the name of Iccius, and came to be 
called Geſſoriacum; a matter, I dare ſay, they will find very 
difficult to perform. As to what Cluverius faith, that it is 
probable Claudius choſe to fail to Britain from the ſame port 
Czlar had done before, this is a bare preſumption, and 
by no means conclufive, fince it is poſſible from Cæſar's time 
the port of Boulogne may have been made more uſeful and 
convenient for a numerous fleet. My other remark is, that 
the crowd of authors produced by Cluverius and other 
writers to ſhew the anriquity and commodiouſneſs of Geſſori— 
acum, ſeems to make againſt themſelves, and to deitroy their 
own hypotheſis, ſince it cannot be imagined that among thoſe 
many writers that ſpeak ſo honourably of that place, not one 
of them ſhould ſay nor even ſo much as hint, that it was for- 
merly called Iccius Portus, and was the place whence Cæſar 
ſailed into Britain, which would have added honour and cre- 
dit to the place. | 
Theſe proofs, I conceive, are ſufficient to deſtroy Cluverius's 
conjecture, and to make one incline to the opinion of Cam- 
den, who fixes Iccius Portus at a place upon that coaſt now 
called Witſand. For 1ſt, it was nearer Britain than Boulogne, 
and by conſequence better anſwers the deſcription that Cæſar 
himſelf gives of his expedition, namely, that he took the 
ſhorteſt paſſage between the Morini and the Britiſh coaſt. 
2dly, There are not wanting military ways leading from 
Boulogne to Witſand. But fince it is likely that thote roads 
are of a later date than Cæſar's invaſion, I ſhall lay no ſtreſs 
on that argument here. gdly, Camden produces two reaſons 
that ſeem to carry much weight along with them, to ſhew 
that this was the uſual and common paſſage from Gaul to 
Britain. The iſt, from ſome grounds in Kent called 
copper-lands, which the lord held of the crown by the tenure 
of holding up the king's head, when he croſſed the ſea from 
Dover to Witſand. 2dly, That when Lewis the younger, kin 
of France came over in pilgrimage to viſit the tomb ot 
Thomas of Canterbury, he begged of that ſaint, by way of 
humble interceſſion, that no paſſenger might be loſt and ſhip- 
wrecked in ſailing from Witſand to Dover; as who ſhould ſay 
that at that time this was the uſual paſſage to and fro. Nei- 
ther in truth, adds he, is the narrow ſea any where elſe more 
ſtreightened. De Thielle, a learned man in Germany (who 
has lately publiſhed ſome differtations upon ſeveral parts 
of the Britiſh hiſtory, and among the reſt upon theſe paſſages 
of Ceſar into Britain) takes up Camden here, and charges him 
with a great miſtake in aſſigning to Lewis IX. this fact, that 
really belongs to Lewis VII. who was the perſon that came to 
viſit the ſhrine of Becket at Canterbury. * The relation of 


avoid breaking in upon the ſubjects of the next volume. 
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Camden (ſaith he) is true, if he had not miſtaken Lewis 
IX. for Lewis VII. and aſcribed to the great grandſon, that 
which happened to the great | fat e c,” TI was ſurpriſed 


a writer of Mr. Camden's exactneſs ſhould be guilty of ſuch a 
miſtake, and conſulted his Britannia, I do not know what 
edition de Thielle made uſe of, but in mine which is about 
one hundred and twenty- three years old, the matter ſtands 
right and exact; there is not one word of St. Lewis, but 
Lewis the VIIth. or younger is expreſly mentioned, as the 
prince that made that pilgrimage, and put up his petition to 
the ſaint. The learned Du Cange, who embraced Camden's 
opinion, carries the point ſtill higher. He faith the port of 
Witſand was ſo remarkable for being the uſual paſſage be- 
tween Britain and Gaul, that though it was ſituated in this 
laſt country, yet it was called Portus Britannicus. He far- 
ther quotes an Arabian writer in the fourteenth century, who 
ſaith, it was uſual to ſail for Britain from the town of Wit- 
ſand 4. And in the preceding century Gulielmus Gemeti— 
cenſis, a writer of note, ſpeaking of the return of Alfred, 
brother to St. Edward, from France into England, faith he 
went to the port of Witſand® and thence failed to Dover. 
Gulielmus Pictavienſis, who was chaplain to William I. came 
with him into England, and has written the life and actions 
of that conqueror, ſpeaking of this ſame voyage of Alfred 
into England expreſly faith, © He came to Dover, having 
taken ſhip at Iccius Portus f.“ If theſe words do not come 
to a full proof of Camden's hypothefis, they will at leaſt ſerve 
to ſhew what were the opinions of learned men at that time. 
If this point be once fairly ſettled, it will give light to ſome 
paſſages in Cæſar's Commentaries, and will clear up what he 
means by the Portus ſuperior and inferior, which muſt be 


Boulogne and Calais; between which is ſituated the port of 


Witſand, which it is likely had its name, not from the word 
Itius, as Camden by a very far-fetched etymology ſeems to 
infinuate, but from what the poct calls Candentia litora, from 
the brightneſs of the coaſt, and the whiteneſs of the ſand. 
Since the writing of this, I find the biſhop of London has 
publiſhed a diſſertation upon this ſubject, prefixed to thoſe 


of Somner and Du Cange, But as it is very ſcarce, and 1 


could not get a fight of it, I fear this piece of mine may be 
very defective for want of it. | 

As there is ſuch diverſity of opinions concerning the paſſage 
of Cæſar into Britain, ſo the writers have been much divided 
about the reaſon and motive that induced him to that invaſion. 


Some have imputed it to revenge; others to covetouſneſs 


and the love of riches, and others, laſtly, to ambition, and 
deſire of glory. The 1ſt of theſe reaſons is given by Cæſar 


himſelf, who faith*, © he was aſſured that the Britons ſent 
ſuccours to the Gauls in almoſt all their wars againſt the Ro- 
mans,” for which he deſigned to puniſh them, . and to hinder 
them for the future from oppoſing the Roman arms and 
aſſiſting their enemies. Suetonius gives an odd account of 
the deſign of Cæſar's expedition into Britain. He ſaith, it 
was in hopes of getting Britiſh pearls, which he was very fond 


of, and uſed to compare their weight by poiſing them in his 


hand. Several writers have ſpoken of theſe Britiſh precious 
ſtones. Marbodæus, a French poet in the cleventh century, 
mentions them with great encomium in theſe words, 


Gignit & inſignes antiqua Britannia Gemmas. 


But this is rather to be taken for a poetical flight than as real 
matter of fact. For Tacitus, in his deſcription of Britain, 
ſpeaks far otherwiſe of them. He faith, ** the Britons have 
ſome pearls upon their coaſt, but they were not of much 
value, being of a browniſh and livid colour, which ſome im- 
pute to the want of art in gathering the oyſters, and the not 


Illuſtr. Controverſ. page 6. | : 
Ex hac urbe Vadiſant conſcenduntur naves adeuntes Inſulam * 


v Portum Witſand petiit, & hac trans fretans Doroberniam venit. 

f Doroberniam venit Alvredus tranſvectus ex Porto Iccio. 

s Czfar Bell, Gall; lib. 4. cap. 20. | 

d Plin. hiſt. nat. lib. . c. 35. 3 a 

The famous Chriſtopher Columbus, in his diſcovery of America, made 
a wiſe and prudent uſe of his knowledge of nature. For being diſtreſſed for 
want of water and proviſions, he came to the coaſt of Jamaica, and begged 
relief of the natives, which they refuſed to give him; upon which he 
threatened them with God's anger and a plague, and as a proof of what 


he faid, he told them that ſuch a day there would be a total eclipſe of the 


tun, and an univerſal darkneſs on the earths This they flighted and laughed 


T 


tearing them alive from the rocks, as they did about the 
Red-ſea ; whereas the Britons had only ſuch as were by the. 
tide caſt upon the ſhore. But he rather believes the defect 


to lie in the pearl itſelf, than in the want of {kill in the fiſher- 


men, or of covetouſneſs in the traders.” Another Latin 
writer and a great ſearcher into nature, Pliny the elder, 
ſpeaks very ſlightingly of them. He ſaithb, they were ſmall 
and of a bad colour, but that nevertheleſs Cæſar had made 
a breaſt-plate of them which he conſecrated to Venus, with 
an inſcription implying that they were Britiſh pearls. But 
he that conſiders the genius, temper and character of Cæſar, 
will, I believe, incline to the opinion of Dio, who writes 
that ambition and the deſire of adding diſtant and unknown 


countries to the Roman dominions were the main motive of 


this expedition. | 

Whatever was the deſign of Cæſar, he had ſome ſucceſs in 
his firſt paſſage, but in the ſecond a ſudden and unexpected 
accident for want of a little knowledge of nature, had like to 
have baffled the whole project, and put an end at once to the 
Roman glory and the conqueſts of Cæſar; as he himſelf re- 
lates it. The moon, it ſeems, was then in the full, when 
that planet occafions greater ebbs and floods in the ocean. 
This was what the Romans (who were only uſed to ſail on 
the Mediterranean, which has not any ſet and regular tides) 
were not acquainted with; ſo when they ſaw the ſea ebbing 
and retiring from their ſhips, which they took to be a ſtrata- 
gem of their enemies, they gave themſelves up for loſt, and 
were ſo frighted and confounded, that ſcarce the courage and 
conduct of Cæſar could prevent their overthrow. So uſefut 
is the knowledge of nature in carrying on the greateſt enter- 
prizes. It was the want of this, the ſurpriſe of an eclipſe, 
and the ignorance of its cauſe, that amazed and terrified Ni- 
clas the Athenian, cut off his retreat from Sicily, betraved 
him and his army into the hands of their enemies, and proved 
a fatal ſtroke to Athens, and the utter ruin of that once no- 
ble ſtate. Thus in the holy wars carried on in Egypt, a nu- 
merous army of the braveſt men in Chriſtendomi, for want of 
knowing what every Egyptian might have told them, the 
courſe and time of the overflowing of the Nile, were led up 
to the neck in that river, and forced to yield to their enemies 


without ftriking a ſtroke, This, ſaith a fine writer*, was 
occaſioned by the ſtupidity of the cardinal * who commanded 


them. If he had been leſs {killful in the ſchoolman, and more 
in nature, that dreadful diſaſter had never happened. 

But to return to Cæſar. Had Ie been foiled in his attempt, 
and himſelf and army entirely deſtroyed, it is hard to ſay 
which would have been the greateſt ſufferers, the Romans or 


the Britons, ſince it was this invaſion that firſt brought arts 


and ſciences into this nation, and began to ſoften and poliſh 
that wild and ſavage people. What was thus happily begun by 
Cæſar, was carried on and completed by Julius Agricola in 
his Britiſh Expedition. That excellent man, in order ta 
ſoften the fierce and warlike temper of the people, uſed the 
ſubdued provinces with all clemency and kindneſs, exhorted 
them to leave their wild manner of living, to build regular 
houſes, and to erect temples and places of judicature; and 
by encouraging the diligent, and reproving the ſlothful, he 


brought them to a more civilized life, and gave them a reliſh 


for arts and ſciences. The ſons of their princes and nobles 
he took care to train up and educate after the Roman man- 
ner, and to inſtruct them in the liberal arts; and by com- 
mending their ſtudies and genius, and by perferring them 
to thoſe of the Gauls, he fired them with a noble emulation 
to excel their neighbours, and thus by degrees engaged 
them that ſcorned to learn the Latin tongue before, to at- 
tempt to imitate and attain to the Roman eloquence. 


at at firſt, But when they found it happened juſt as he had foretold it, they 
came and begged his pardon, and attorded him all the retrcſhment he 
defired. 

k Sprat's hiſt, of the Roy. Soc. &c. | | 

! This cardinal was Albano the pope's legate, who in the year 1220, 


_ againſt the advice of all the generals, marched the Chriſtian army between 


the branches of the river Nile, which overflowing they found themſelves 
cooped up in an iſland without any hopes of ſubfiſting there, or eſcaping 
out of it. This ſad diſaſter was ſoon followed by hunger and want of pro- 
viſions, So the army, ready to ſtarve, was forced to make a truce with the 
infidels for eight years, and in order to purchaſe bread to ſubſiſt withal, the 
Chriſtians were obliged to abandon the new conqueſt of Damietta, and to 
deliver all the ſlaves and priſoners that were at Ptolemais and Tyre. 
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Of the Native Place of G ON ST ANT INE the Great. 


I is a juſt obſervation of the Latin poet, that the love of 
our native ſoil carries ſuch charms and pleaſures along 
with it, that it is impoſſible ever to forget it.. The Roman 
orator enjoins this national love as an indiſpenſable duty, and 
carries it to ſuch a height as deſerving a place next to our 
love and devotion to the gods: * The gods (faith he) do 
juſtly claim our firſt offices; the next belong to the place 
that gave us breath : and when theſe ends are ſerved, the 
laſt duties are then due to ourſelves?” But though this 
love of our country is ſo ſtrongly riveted in our natures, and 
withal is ſo praiſe-worthy and commendable, yet when it is 
ſtretched too far, it may be carried to a blameable exceſs, 
and degenerate into vanity, forgeries, and lies. When this 
national ſpirit ſtrongly poſſeſſes an hiſtorian, it will ſtrangely 
biaſs and pervert him, will make him ſtick at nothing that 
tends to the honour of his country, will ſet him upon de- 
fending and mantaining old errors and fables, and ſpreading 
and inventing new ones. There ever were, and ever will be 
partial writers and zealous men, who make no ſcruple to 
trump up falſe records and fabulous ſtories, and think it a 
merit to lie for the honour of their country. Of the force of 
this national biaſs, there is not perhaps a greater inſtance in 
hiftory than that which I propoſe at preſent to examine, 
namely, the native place of Conſtantine. To have given 
birth to ſo great a prince, who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
Chriſtian emperor, has been thought ſo honourable to 
2 nation, that moſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians for about fix 
hundred years have claimed that prince as their countryman, 
and have aſſerted that he was born in Britain. How juſtly 
ounded their aſſertions are, will, I hope appear in the 
ſequel of theſe papers. 

But to obſerve ſome method, and to ſet this matter in as 
clear a light as I can, I ſhall impartially examine the ſeveral 
opinions of the writers concerning this great prince. The 
firſt I ſhall mention 1s that of Nicephorus Calixtus, who re- 
lates that Conſtantine was born at Depranum in Bythinia. 
But as he is a writer of ſlender credit and very careleſs, it is 
probable he miſtook a paſſage in Procopius, who faith that 
prince had his nurſing or breeding at Drepanum; and ſo took 
that for the place of his birth, which was only that of his edu- 
cation. Secondly, the famous Mc-urfius affirms that France 
was the country that gave birth to Conſtantine. But as his 
conjecture is grounded upon a place in the writings of Con- 
ftantine Porphyrogenitus, which I ſhall have occaſion to con- 
fider prefently, I ſhall ſay no more of it in this place. The 
third opinion is that of. Livincius, who fixes this prince's birth at 
Tharſus: but this is ikewiſe founded on a miſtake or falſe 
reading of Tharſus inſtead of Naiſſus, in the famous paſſage 
of Julius Firmicus Maternus, which I ſhall alſo examine in 
the ſequel ; for it appears by two MSS. of that writer produced 
by Camden, that Naiſſus, and not Tharſus, is the true reading 
in that place, The fourth opinion, and which has the greateſt 
vogue is, that he was born in Britain: this has been atteſted 
by the hiſtorians for about ſix hundred years, particularly by 
Henry of Huntington, William of Malmſbury, Johannes of 
Saliſburv, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, Fitz-Stephens, Ne- 
cham the poet, Camden, Uſher, Stillingfleet, Fuller, and Collier. 

But tho? all theſe writers agree in making him a native of 
Britain, yet are they divided as to the particular place that 
gave him birth; and as ſeveral cities contended for the honour 


of Homer's nativity, ſo no lels than three towns in England 


= Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunctos : 

Detinet, immemores nec finit eſſe ſui. : Ovid. 
> Prima noſtra diis, ſecunda patriz noſtræ, tertia demum nobis debentur. 

Tul. de Offic. : : 
< I fay ſuppoſed, becauſe there is ſome doubt about it. For Euſebius 
and St. Jerome reckon Philip the firſt Chriſtian emperor. The former 
of theſe writers expreſly affirms that he was baptized by Fabian biſhop 
of Rome, who ſome time after, as he came to receive the communion, 
denied him entrance into the church, till he had done penance for 
ſome crimes that were laid to his charge. Some learned men have de- 


nied the truth of this fact, as not being likely that his heathen ſubjects _ 


jets would have ſuffered him to reign, To which it is replied, that his 
converſion was ſecret, and only known to the biſhop and a feu, Chriſtians: 
beſides, the favours he ſhewed to that religion, the many good laws and re- 
gulations he made in the empire, and the letters which Origen wrote to him 
and his empreſs (which St. Jerome ſaith were extant in his time) ſeem to = 
great probability to the account. Laſtly, it muſt be owned, the authority 0 
two ſuch writers Euſebius and St. Jerome muſt needs carry very great weight 
along with it, 


put in their claim for the birth of Conſtantine: Firſt, the 
ngliſh embaſſadors at the council of Conſtance, when they 
were ſoliciting that aflembly that Britain ſhould be declared a 
nation as well as France, and as ſuch have a vote in the 
council, and not be flung into Germany, as they were before. 
Among other arguments to ſupport their claim, one is, that 
the emperor Conſtantine was born at York in Britain. Se- 
condly, Fitz-Stephens, an ancient writer, who lived in the 
time of Henry II. and was chaplain and attendant to Thomas 
Becket, in his Deſcription of London, affigns the honour of 
this prince's birth to that metropolis. Thirdly and laſtly, 
Fuller quotes Camden as affirming that he was a native of 
Colcheſter in Eſſex: but His quotation is wrong; all that 
this antiquary ſaith, is that the inhabitants affirm that Helena, 
the mother of Conſtantine, was born there, and then quotes 
a tetraſtic of Necham, in which that poet aflerts that bright 
ſtar*, meaning Conſtantine, firſt appeared in Britain. Which 
of theſe three towns have the beſt title to this honour, I will 
not pretend to decide. But I believe, upon a fair and impar- 
tial hearing, their claim will appear to be equal, and that 
neither of them has any juſt title to the birth of that mo- 
nareh. | 

But to proceed; of all the writers I have named above, that 
maintain the Britiſh nativity of Conſtantine, J ſhall chiefly 
confine myſelf to Camden, becauſe he has treated expreſly 
of this matter, has waded into the diſpute deeper than any 
other writer, and entered the liſts with a formidable adver- 
ſary, the great Lipſius of Louvain, And firſt it muſt be con- 
feſſed Camden has ſomewhat raſhly and unwarily declared, 
that all the writers that have ſpoken of the birth of this prince 
(excepting two indifferent Greck writers, Nicephorus and 
Cedrenus) have been unanimous as to his Britiſh original. 
How ungarded this aflertion is, will appear in the ſequel of 
this eſſay. Stillingfleet ſcems to be of the ſame opinion as 
Camden; for having quoted after him Eumenius the pane- 
gyriſt, he ſaith, * This one teſtimony of the panegyriſt weighs 
more with me than ten Nicephoruſcs and Cedrenuſes, who 
ſay Conſtantine was born in the eaſt,” But ſure this learned 
man muſt have ſeen the teſtimonies of Julius Firmicus, of 
Gothrofredus, of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, and of the an- 
cient. anonymous writer which I ſhall preſently produce. The 
firſt argument Camden makes ule of, is this paſlage of Eume- 
nius in his harangue to Conſtantine: ** Oh happy Britain, and 
bleſſed above all other lands, which firſt beheld Conſtantine 
Czſar.” To give this argument all the fair play I can, I 
thall add another quoted by the learned Uſher, out of another 
panegyriſt upon Conſtantine's marriage, who addreſſing the 
emperor, and mentioning his father Conſtantius, hath theſe 
words: * He reftored Britain to its liberty, but you have 
honoured it by your being born there.” To Camden's quo- 
tation Lipfius replied, that theſe and ſuch like expreſſions 
ought not to be underſtood of his nativity, but of his inaugu- 
ration or acceſhon to the imperial dignity. This is a true 
and juſt reply, and will ſerve to anſwer the other paſſage cited 
by Uſher and Baronius; for it is certain that the Natales, or 
Birth-days of the emperors, were of two forts; the Genuinus 
Natalis, the Natural Birth-day, and the Natalis Imperit, the 
Acceſſion or Inauguration-day. Gothofredus, one of the 
greateſt civilians of his age, proves this undeniably by ſeveral 
laws in the Code of Theodofius and other ancient writers: of 
theſe I ſhall quote but one, which 1s full and home to the 


4 Thielle faith they claimed the precedency before thoſe of Caſtile and 
France, but this is a miſtake. They gave ſome pretty odd reaſons to ſup» 
port their pretenſions, as that the Englith had no leſs than eight kingdoms, 
England, Scotland, Wales, who are all united to Great Britain, Ireland, 
and four other kingdoms bordering upon England: but the moſt extraordi- 
nary argument of all was, That France made ule of but one language, where« 
as England has no leſs than five or ſix, the Engliſh, the Scotch, the Weiſh, 
the Inſh, the Gaſcon, and the Corniſh tongues, 


e Effulfit ſidus vitæ, Colceſtria numen 
Septem climatibus lux radioſa dedit. 
Sidus erat Conſtantinus, decus imperiale, 
Serviit huic flexo poplite Roma potens. 


Which Camden thus tranſlates. 


From out of thee, O Colcheſter, there ſhone a ſtar of life, 

The rays whereof to climates ſeven gave great and glorious light. 
This ſtar was Conſtantine the great, that noble emperor, 

Whom Rome in all obedience lay poritrate to adore, 


Oamd. 461 Edit, 1610. 
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point, I would have (ſaith Theodoſius f) the ſame reverence 
paid to my days, whether that of my birth or of my acceſſion 
to the empire.” This alſo appears by many old calendars, 
where the acceſſion of princes is called Natalis Imperii. This 
Gothofred applies to the preſent caſe, and maintains that when 
it is ſaid by ancient writers that Conſtantine was born in Britain, 
it is to be underſtood, according to this diſtinction, to mean 
his Imperial Birth-day, and not his Natural one. In this he 
is followed by the learned Binghams, who throws off the bias 
of national love, joins iſſue with Lipfius and Gothofredus, 
and doth not ſcruple to own that theſe paſſages are not to be 
underſtood of his real Birth, but of his Coming to the Empire: 
not of his Breathing the firſt Air in Britain, but of his Re- 
ceiving the Imperial Purple there. 

The laſt opinion, and which carries the greateſt marks of 
truth, is, that Conſtantine was born at Naiſſus in Dacia, now 
called Niſſa in Servia, In this ſeveral authors are agreed, 
who could not be biaſſed by the love of their country, nor 
have regard to any thing but the truth: the writers I mean 


are Conſtantinus Porphyrogenitus, Julius Firmicus, Stepha- 


nus de Urbibus, and an ancient anonymous writer publiſhed 
by Valefins. This laſt author hath theſe words: “ Conſtan- 
tine was born of a very mean woman at Naiſſus, and bred up 
there; which town he afterwards adorned with great magn1- 
ficence.” The laſt I ſhall mention is Cedrenus, who, though 
he does not name the very town, agrees with theſe other writers 
as to the country : he faith he was born near a town in Dacia. 
So that Camden was ſtrangely miſtaken, when he declared 


| that all that had written of the birth of this prince, ex- 


cepting two indifferent Greek hiſtorians, had been unanimous 


as to his Britiſh original. A 
Of theſe four writers I ſhall chieſly inſiſt upon the teſtimo- 


nies of the two firſt, Conſtantinus Porphyrogenitus and Ju- 
lius Firmicus, becauſe they are full and to the purpoſe, and 


have given ſome exerciſe to the critics. The firtt of theſe, in 
his book De Adminiſtrando Imperio, mentions an order of 
Conſtantine the Great that was to be ſeen upon the altar of 
the church of St. Sophia, the purport of which was, that for 
the future no Roman emperor ſhould intermarry with any fo- 
reigner, unleſs with the Franks, who were excepted upon 
the account of Conſtantine the Great's being born 1n thoſe 
parts. To this Camden and Collier reply, “ That it is very 


well known the latter Greeks comprehended all the weſtern 


Europeans under the name of Franks, which is the language 
of the Turks at this day.” Whence Collier draws the 1n- 
ference, that it will follow he was born in Britain, becauſe no 
other weſtern country in Europe pretended to that honour. Ihave 
given his very words, that the reader may make the better 
judgment of the force of his argument: I am ſurprized thoſe 
two learned men ſhould not know how many writers have fixed 
his birth in another country, I mean in Dacia, now called 
Servia, where the inhabitants went by the name of Franks. 
To make their aſſertion good, they ſhould have produced one 
ſingle paſſage at leaſt from ſome good writer, where Britain 
had been called the country of the Franks, which they have 
not done, and J dare ſay were not able to do. But let this paſs 


for nothing, and let Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus be his own 
interpreter, and who can be a better? This author then in 


another place expreſly ſays, “ Naiſſus is the country or birth- 
place of Conſtantine the Great.“ It is ſurprizing that Lipfius 


and other learned men ſhould have overlooked ſo preciſe a 


paſſage, and which tended ſo directly to eftabliſh their opinion. 
Nor is Julius Firmieus leſs clear and expreſs in this matter; 
his words are theſe: ** Our lord and emperor. of the whole 
world, a pious, fortunate, and prudent prince, who to de- 
liver the world from, &c. was born at Naiſſus, from his 
youth keeping the reins of the government,“ &c. Then he 
adds by way of wiſh or prayer, * And you Venus and Mer— 
cury, that are the faithful attendants on the Sun, grant that 
the great prince Conſtantine, and his invincible children our 
Cæſars, may govern our poſterity, and their ſucceſſors for a 
long continuation of ages.” Now the great difficulty that 
gravelled Camden, and which he could not get over, lies in 
theſe words, “his invincible children,” &c. For it is certain 


f « Parem neceſſe eſt haberi reverentiam noſtris etiam diebus qui vel lucis 
auſpicia vel Ortus imperii pertulerunt,” Where is it to be obſerved that the 
word in the Codex, Ortus, is the very ſame the panegyriſt makes uſe of, 
viz. Oriundo. 

The ſame learned man remarks that in the like manner they celebrated in 
the primitive church the Natales Epiſcopi, or Epiſcopatus, which denoted 
not the days of their natural birth, nor yet the days of their death, as in the 
caſe of martyrs, but the days of their ordination or nativity to the epiſcopal 
office or throne of the church. That ſuch days (ſaith he) were obſerved as 
anniverſary feſtivals I have ſhewn before, out of St. Auſtin's and Leo's Ho- 
milies, which were preached by them on theſe occaſions. To which I ſhall 
here add what St. Auſtin faith of the Donaſtis, to that they agreed with the 
church in this practice. For though Optatus Gildonianus, one of their bi- 
ſhops, was a very baſe man, yet they made no ſcruple to obſerve his nativity, 
the anniverſary of his ordination, with great ſolemmity, honouring him with 


. 


that Conſtantius, whom he would have to be the emperor 
meant here, had no children at all. To ſolve this, he replies 
and Collier after him, that it is poſſible that the author might 
mean Gallus and Julian, who, when they were declared Cæ- 
ſars, were adopted by the emperor, and ſo might be properly 
called his children, according to the cuſtom of thole days, 
But, with ſubmiſſion to Camden, I ſay it is not poſſible; for 
at that time there were not two Cæſars, and perhaps not one 
in the Roman empire : for the year that Firmicus publiſhed 
his book of Aſtronomy (I ſay publiſhed, for it appears by 
the preface h it was written in the time of Conſtantine) that 
very year, I ſay, if my chronology deceive me not, Gallus! 
died, and Julian was not declared Cæſar till the ſucceeding 
year. I wonder neither Lipfius nor any other of thoſe thar 
fide with him, ſhould take any notice of this calculation 
which ſo effectually deſtroys Camden's conjecture. Ws 

That learned antiquary finding the weakneſs of his argu— 
ment, has recourſe to another ſhift; he fancies Cæſar's and 
emperor's children in nubibus, and faith this might be a voy 
or prayer for children which that emperor might have herecaf.- 
ter. But I believe no one that caſts his eye upon the original 
of Firmicus, will think theſe words by any ſtrain can be warp- 
ed to ſuch a ſenſe. Sure a man muſt be much at a loſs for argu- 
ment, that can take up with ſuch a one as this. 15 

The laſt proof of Lipfius againſt the Britiſh nativity of 
Conſtantine, and which ſeems to carry much weight along 


with it, is the profound filence of Bede in this particular: 
„Would not (lays he) the antient Bede have favoured the 


glory of his nation? and would he have ſuppreſſed a thing 
that is fo honourable to it.” “ To this it may be replied 
(ſays Collier) that Bede being a Saxon, was not ſo nearly 
concerned in the Britiſh honour. And if we confider this 
author we ſhall find him touch but briefly upon the Britiſh 
church-hiſtory. Indeed the Saxons at their firſt coming 
had no good underſtanding with the natives, and therefore 
we need not wonder if they were lefs diligent in ſcarch- 


ing for records, and dilating upon the advantages of a 


nation which they did not fancy.” But though Collicr 
diſclaims the authority and evidence of a Saxon writer when 
it is againft him, he makes no ſcruple of quoting one, and 
inſiſting upon him, when he happens to be on his fide ; for in 
the ſame page where he ſpeaks to ſlightingly of the Saxons, 
he quotes a writcr of that very nation as affirming, in the 
Lite of Helena, that ſhe was a perſon of great quality; and 
that Conſtantine her ſon was born in Britain. So that all 
writers of that nation, it ſeems, were not biafled againſt the 
Britons, But to return to the filence of Bede; can it be 
ſuppoſed that a perſon of Bede's learning and knowledge in 
antiquity, ſhould be ignorant of ſo remarkable an event that 
happened in his own country ; and if he did know it, can 
it be imagined that fo pious and good a man, ſuch a venerable 
father (for that was the epithet ł he was diſtinguiſhed by, from 
the other doctors of the church) would have been guilty of 
ſuch a low piece of malice, as out of ſpleen to the Britons ro 
conceal a particular, which redounded to the honour of that 
country where he received his birth. Allowing he was a 
Saxon, yet he was a native of England, born at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, or near it, and as ſuch could not but be zealous 
for the honour of it. The natural love men have for the 
place of their birth could not have ſuffered him to conceal a 


thing that was ſo honourable to it, eſpecially when he had 


once ſo fair an opportunity of ſpeaking of it, I mean where 
he relates, from Eutropius, that Conſtantine was declared 
emperor in Britain; then without doubt (had it been true) he 
would have ſaid that prince was inveſted with the imperial 
purple in the ſame country where he received his firſt breath. 
So that his ſilence in this particular is ſo far from being cti- 
minal, as theſe writers infinuate, that it is rather to be com- 
mended, and ſhews that he preferred the cauſe of rruth to the 
honour and the love of his country. What I have ſaid on 
this ſubject I hope may ſerve to ſet the matter in a clear light, 
and to prove that the writers I have quoted have been like 
Poggius !, better patriots than hiſtorians, and have had 1 
greater regard to their country than to truth. But of all | 


the kiſs of peace, in the midſt of the holy myſteries, and mutually giving aud 
receiving the Euchariſt from him; which circumſtances plainly ſew, that by 
his Natalitials nothing can be meant but the anniverſary of his ordination ; 
when it was uſual for a biſhop to invite his neighbouring biſhops to join ia the 
ſolemnity with him, it was obſerved by -eading prayers. pſalmody, preaching, 
and receiving the Euchariſt, as in other ſolemn feſtivals. Bingham. 

" Thielle Illuſtres Controverſ. p. 14. 5 

Anno Domini 354. | 

*The reaſon of this epithet is not well known, The moſt probable ſeems 
to be this, that as they read his works in his life-time, they did not care to 
call him Saint, but only Venerable. But he was called Saint by fone; 
Blefied by others. Vide Du Pin. VIII. Cent. ſub init. p. 85. Amit, edit. 

! Pog gius lived in the fifteenth century : he was ſecretary to the pope* 
Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V. and enjoyed the ſame poſt afterwards under 


the republic of Florence. He had very great knowledge in the Greck and 
Romas 


A 


. 

wonder moſt at Collier, who lived under a greater light, had the 
advantage of ſome new diſcoveries, and had ſeen thoſe writers 
that were unknown to Camden and the learned men of that 
age, ſuch as Gothotred, the anonymous writer publiſhed by 
Valeſius, Milton's Hiſtory of England, and F. Pagi's diſſer- 
tation on this ſubject in his eriticiſms upon Baronius. But 
what uſe does he make of them, and how does he diſmiſs 
the matter ? After putting Camden's proofs in the fulleſt ligbt 
and inforcing them to the utmoſt of bis power, he concludes 
in this manner, “ But all theſe reaſons and authorities will 
not ſatisfy ſome modern authors, who are of opinion that 
Conſtantine the great was born at Naiſſus in Dacia, now 
called Niſſa in Servia.“ But a fair hiſtorian would not have 
ſtopped here, he would have produced the proofs and argu- 
ments of theſe modern authors, and then have left it to the 
judgment of the reader. But ſome writers have been more 
ingenuous, and have not {uffered themſelves to be borne down 
by the tide of national bias. Firſt, Mr. Rapin relates that 
fome believe that Conſtantine was born in England, and that 
his mother Helena was daughter of Coel, king of Colcheſter ; 
but this, he ſaith, has nothing but conjecture to ſupport it: 
this was not ſaying enough : he might have added, that theſe 
conjectures were entirely groundleis. Secondly, Milton, in 


Roman languages, but was a little too keen and fatirical.in his writings. He 
wrote in elegant Latin the Hiſtory of Florence, which wants nothing to re- 
commend it but fidelity and truth. This gave occation to the diſtich which 
Sanazarius made upon him for his partiality. 


„„ 


his Hiſtory of England, continued to the Norman conqueſt, is 
more full and expreſs ; his words are theſe: “ There goes a 
tame, and that ſeconded by molt of our own hiſtorians (though 
not thoſe the ancienteſt) that Conſtantine was born in this 
land, his mother Helena the daughter of Coilus, a Britith 
prince, not ſure the father of king Lucius, whoſe ſiſter ſhe 
muſt then be; for that would detect her too old by a hun- 
dred years to be the mother of Conſtantine. But to ſolve 
this incoherence, another Coilus is feigned to be then carl of 
Colcheſter. To this therefore the Roman authors give no 
teſtimony, except a paſſage or two in the paneoyrics, about 
the ſenſe whereof much is argued. Others neareſt to thoſe 
times clear the doubt, and write him certainly born of He- 
lena, a woman meanly born at Naiſſus m in Dardania,” Thirdly 
and laſtly, let us hear the learned Dr. Bingham, author of the 
Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, ene of the beſt and 
molt impartial books that has been publithed in the nation 
tor theſe two hundred years. He entirely gives up the point : 
he affirms that Conſtantine was born at N aiſlus, and that F. 
Pagi has undeniably proved it againſt Baronius and other 
writers, who miſtaking his inauguration, or imperial birth, 
tor his natural one, have concluded from thence that he was 
born in Britain u. 


V. 


Dum patriam laudat, lacerat dum Poggius hoſtem, 
| Nec malus eft civis, nec bonus hiſtoricus. 
= Milton. Ed. Kennet, p. 42. | 
* Bingham's Antiq. lib, xx, cap. i. & 4. 


Of HELENA, Mother to CONSTANTINE the Great. 


F the birth of Conſtantine in Britain be once fairly diſ— 
1 proved, the account that Camden ſaith the inhabitants of 
Colcheſter give of his mother Helena, that ſhe was born at 
that place, and was a daughter of Coel king of that country, 
muſt of neceſſity fall to the ground, and return to the land of 
fables and legends from whence it came. The truth is, it is 
almoſt as difficult to ſettle the nativity of the mother, as the 
birth-place of the ion, there being as many different opinions 
about one as the other : for, beſides the opinion of Camden, 


Cedrenus makes her a native of Dardania; Maxentius aſſerts 


that ſhe was born among the Treviri, about Treves in Ger- 
many; and laſtly Nicephorus fixes her birth at Depranum in 
Bythinia. This laſt writer relates, that Conſtantius lodged at 
her father's houſe at Depranum, as he was going embaſlador 
into Perſia, and left her then with child of Conſtantine, who 
was born the vear after. Though Nicephorus is a writer of 
very flender credit, and liable to ſuſpicion, yet there 1s one 
circumſtance, which gives a great air of probability to his ac- 
count: it is that Conſtantine beſtowed ſeveral tavours upon 
that city, added many beauties and ornaments to it, took 
away its ancient name, and ordered it to be called Hcleno— 


© Or rather the daughter of an hoſteſs; and this agrees with the ac- 
count of the hiſtorian Nicephorus, which I have quoted above, nainely, 


DESSERT 
Of the Hiſtory of 


I is the obſervation of a judicious Roman writer,“ That 
moſt nations, in order to illuſtrate the lives of their he- 
roes and princes, and to diſplay the glory of their country, 
have been ſtrangely apt to mingle falſehood with truth, 
and divine matters with human affairs, in their hiſtories.” 
This perhaps, was at firſt encouraged by the policy of princes 
and governors, to ſpur and animate their people to great and 
noble actions, to engage them chearfully to tread in the ſteps 
of their glorious anceftors, and imitate and copy the virtues 
of thoſe princes and heroes, from whom they pretend to de- 
ſcend. But experience has ſhewn, that this is a great mit- 
take, and a very wrong way of thinking. Theſe flouriſhes 
may paſs upon the world in times of darkneſs and ignorance; 
but in more clear-ſighted ages, men will ſee through the diſ- 
guiſe, take off the falſe varniſh, detect the legends and fa- 
bles, and from thence be induced to reject whatever may be 
real and true in ſuch a hiſtory. And indeed it is often the 
caſe with mens' writings, as it is with their perſons. When 
2 man has been found deceitful in his word, and been de- 
rected in venting lies, his character will o far fink, and his 
credit be fo entirely loſt, that he will never be believed, even 
when he utters the moſt ſolemn and undeniable truths. 
Thus it exactly fares with fabulous writings. When roman- 
cers, to pleaſe or ſurpriſe their readers, ſtuff their relations with 


polis, and the ſea near it Helenopontus ; which favours 
cannot well be accounted for, without we ſuppoſe he con- 
ferred them to honour the place of his mother's nativity. As 
to her eſtate and condition before ſhe married Conſtantius, 
ancient writers have ſunk her very low, and much beneath 
the princely rank that huth been aſſigned her by Camden. 
The anonymous writer publiſhed by Valeſius, whom I have 
quoted abore, calls her a woman of very mean and low birth. 
St. Ambroſe, who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality or de— 
fizn to reflect on Conſtantine and his mother, calls her an 
hoſteſs , or one that kept a victualling houſe. Some authors 
have written that Conſtantius was obliged to divorce her, to 
marry Theodora, the daughter-in-law of Maximianus, who 
upon that confideration adopted and aflociated him to the 
empire. But others of good credit, as Oroſius, Caffiodore, 
and Bede, athrm ſhe never was the wife, but only the concu- 
bine of that emperor ; and that ſhe did not enjoy the title of 
empreſs till Conſtantine gave it her, after the death of his fa- 
ther. But though ſhe cannot truly be faid “ proprits fulgere 
honoribus,” ſhe was ſufficiently honoured in being the mother 
of ſo glorious a prince. 


that the emperor Conſtantius lodged at her father's houſe in his journey to 
Perſia. . 


A T:1-© N- Us. 
King KART HX. 


incredible ſtories, they may divert and deceive the ſimple 
and ignorant, but the judicious will ſee through the cheat, 
will detect the fictions, and for the take of theſe, will be 
tempted to think the ſame of the reſt, and to rect all the 
other facts though never ſo real and true, Of this, the 
hiſtory I propoſe now to examine, is a very remarkable 1n- 

ſtance. | 
The life of king Arthur has been ſo wretchedly diſguiſed, 
ſo larded with forgeries and lies, that ſome moderns have re- 
jected the whole account, have looked upon it all as a mere 
romance, and have allowed that prince no better place than 
among the ideal and fabulous heroes. But this is running 
into a blameable exceſs, and not obſerving a due and juſt 
medium. A cautious reader will take care to ſeparate the 
light from rhe darkneſs, diſentangle truth from falſehood, 
will reject the one and pay a due regard the other. And this 
is what I propoſe at preſent to do in relation to king Arthur, 
the pattern of princes, and the honour of Britain. To pro- 
ceed in ſome method, I ſhall diſplay ſome of the fables that 
have been grafted upon his hiſtory, and then ſhall lay before 
the reader what authorities there are to ſhew the being and 
reality of ſuch a prince, and of his great and glorious exploits. 
To begin with his original; Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
his followers relate, that it was miraculous, that he was * 
b Q 


. Ts V 


of Igerna wife of Gortois, a lady of great beauty, by Uther 
Pendragon, who, by the magic of Merlin, was transformed 
into the ſhape of her huſband. But befides that the ſtory of 
Uther Pendragon is reckoned a mere fable by all the Engliſh 
antiquaries, ſome thinking with Uſher, that Uther was the 
ſame perſon as Nazalead, a famous warrior, who for his 
valour was firnamed Uther ; others holding with Rapin, that 
there never was a king of that name in Britain, and that it 
was no more than a firname given to Arthur, becauſe of his 
valour and victories, a ſenſe which the word will admit of in 
the Britiſh language, as Uther ſignifies a club, or heavy mals, 
and might be applied to this prince for the ſame reaſon that 
the name of Martel was given to Charles the grandſon of 
Charlemagne ; and that the additional name of Pendragon, 
had its original from the figure of a dragon, which Arthur 
wore on the top of his helmet; beſides this, I ſay, any body 
may perceive, that this is only a forgery, an imitation of the 
ſtory of Jupiter and Alcmena, either to ſcreen the honour of 
his mother, or to bring the hero into ſome likeneſs and parallel 
with the great Hercules of the ancients. 

But as his original has been ſo much diſguiſed, ſo has his 
perſon been ſtrangely miſrepreſented by thoſe writers. He 
was, if you will believe them, of a gigantic ſtature, his eye- 
brows were a whole ſpan's diſtance one from the other, and 
the reſt of his body of equal proportion. If we proceed from 
his perſon to his exploits, we ſhall find they have here alſo 
mightily flouriſhed and romanced. They make him conque- 
ror of Britain, Gaul and Dacia, and emperor of all thoſe 
countries; and this they ground upon a ſeal, with which they 
| ſay he figned the diploma he granted to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, in which are theſe words, Patricius, Arturinus, 
Britanniæ, Galliæ, Germaniæ, Daciæ, Imperator. But Geot- 
frey of Monmouth goes further, carries his conqueſt to 
Ireland, Norway, and the Orcades, all which he ſaith, he en- 
tirely ſubdued. But as all theſe famous exploits have no better 
ground than the imaginary ſeal*, and the teſtimony of this 
romantic writer, which are of equal credit and authority, they 
muſt of neceſſity fall to the ground, and be baniſhed for ever 
to the land of fables, from whence they were at firſt derived. 
Other hiſtorians who have been aſhamed of ſuch ridiculous 
fictions, and were willing to come nearer the truth, (though 
they have ſtill kept at a great diſtance from it) have confined 
his exploits to the Saxon nations. But here alſo they have 
very much magnified matters. Nennius ® faith, he was con- 
queror in all his wars againſt them. Others relate, that he 
fought twelve pitched battles, in all which he was conqueror, 
and that in one of theſe, with his truſty Caliburn ©, he 
ſlew no leſs than eight hundred and forty men. But if theſe 
accounts are fairly examined, we ſhall find, very little ſtreſs 
is to be laid upon them, and that great abatements are to be 
made in theſe exploits and victories of king Arthur. For be- 
ſides that Huntington and others, when they ſet down the 
places where theſe twelve battles were fought, after Nennius, 
do all confeſs, that they were then entirely unknown ; be- 
fides that, I ſay, how can all theſe victories be reconciled with 
that increaſe of power of the Saxons, who, in Arthur's time, 
in every neighbourhood, founded ſeveral kingdoms of their 
heptarchy. Since (as Spelman obſerves) the kingdom of 
Kent was ſet up by Hengiſt, Anno 467, the kingdom of 
the South-Saxons began in 491, the kingdom of the Weſt. 
Saxons bears date from the year 519; and the kingdom of 
the Eaſt-Saxons began about the year 527. Thus we ſee four 
kingdoms of the heptarchy were either prior to Arthur's 
reign, or began and continued in it; and therefore it is evi- 
dent that he could be no ſuch mighty monarch even in Bri- 
tain, as thoſe authors would make him. But what gives one 
a meaner and lower opinion of Arthur's power and greatneſs 
is what Caer Carndock relates in the life of Gildas, that 
Melvas, the king of that country, which is now called So- 
merſet, kept his wife Gucniver from him one whole year in 
the town of Glaſton, and reſtored her at the intreaty of 
Gildas, rather than from any enforcement that Arthur with 
his chivalry could make againſt fo ſmall a town, defended 
only by a moory fituation, Had either his knowledge in war, 
or the force he had to make, been anſwerable to the fame 
they bear, that petty king had neither dared ſuch an affront, 
nor he been ſo long, and at laſt without effect in revenging 
it. This, I preſume, may ſuffice to ſhew the fables and flou- 


2 Nicholſon, in his judicious Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, concerning this 


ſcal of Arthur, „ taith I am not, I confeſs, ſo much in love with that vene- 


rable relic, as Leland ſeems to have been.“ It might indeed have been 
Drought (as he gueſſes) from Glaſtonbury, where I believe it was hung at a 
forged charter by ſome monk, who was a better mechanic than an antiquary. 
This inſcription eaſily diſcovers the cheat. Patricius Arturius, &c. He is 
certainly called Patricius here, and no where elſe, out of the abundant re- 
ſpect that monaſtery has for their guardian St, Patrick, and not, as Leland 
tancics, upon any account of a Roman faſhion, | 


N 
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riſhes that ancient writers have grafted upon the true hiſtory 
of king Arthur, which are ſo groundleſs and romantic, as 
not to deſerve the trouble of a ſerious confutation. I ſay, 
grafted upon the true hiſtory of Arthur; for that there was 
really ſuch a king, and that he was a great warrior, and an 
excellent prince, appears from authentic and undeniable monu- 
ments ; from a place in that country called to this day Caer 
Arthur, from a gate in Montgomery, that likewiſe bears 
his name; and allo from a ſtone near Camelsford, where it 
it is ſaid this prince received his death wound, fighting againſt 
his kinſman Mandred, called by the name of Arthur's Stone, 
but by the common people Atry. To theſe monuments of 
king Arthur may be added, the caſtle of Tindagel, one of 
the oldeſt places in the world, called in the country Arthur's 
Caſtle, as being the place (ſaith Carew) where he was be. 
gotten by the brave Uther Pendragon, on the body of the fair 
Igerna, But the greateſt proof of the being and reality of 
ſuch a prince, is the inſcription upon his coffin, which was 
found at Glaſtonbury in the reign of Henry II. in theſe 
terms, 


Hic jacet inclitus rex Arturus in Inſula Avalonia, i. e. 
Here lies the famous king Arthur in Glaſtonbury. 


Now the roughneſs and great antiquity of the letters that 
are inſcribed in a croſs, as they are repreſented in Camden, 
as alſo the plainneſs and modeſty. of the inſcription, are a 
good argument that his epitaph was not a forgery of the monks. 
Since, though they might have imitated ancient letters, if 
theſe impoſtors had any hand in it, they would never have 
forged ſuch a low, modeſt and dry elogium, but would have 
contrived one to equal, if not to exceed the imaginary writ- 
ing about the ſeal, eſpecially ſince they had the authority of 


ancient tradition on their fide, and of thoſe early writers, who 


had ſpoken of him in ſuch ſtrains of panegyric. But, not 
to conceal any thing that ſeems to make againſt the hypotheſis 
I maintain, I muſt confeſs there lies an objection againſt the 
exiſtence and hiſtory of king Arthur, which ſeems materia], 
and to carry ſome weight along with it, which is that Gildas, 
an ancient Britiſh writer of note, who muſt have been con- 
temporary with king Arthur, and who ſpeaks in his writings 
of ſeveral petty princes of Britain, as Conſtantine, Aurelius, 
Conanus, Vortiper and Cuniglaſſus doth not make the leaſt 
mention of this prince, which one would think he could not 
fail of doing for the honour of his nation ©. Two anſwers 
are generally given to account for the filence of this writer. 
Sir John Price, (after Giraldus Cambrius,) faith, he omitted 
him out of revenge, becauſe he had killed his brother Hoe, 
But this reaſon ſeems rather to make againſt that gentleman 
ſince, if he bore a grudge to Arthur, he would have men- 
tioned him the ſooner, and drawn his character with colours 
of infamy and reproach, for putting an innocent perſon to 
death. What renders this more probable is, that Gildas was 
remarkable for the great liberty he took of arraigning the 
actions of princes, and cenſuring their vices. The other rea- 
ſon of this omiſſion of Gildas, aſſigned by Collier, does not 
ſeem to be more ſatisfactory. He faith Gildas's principal 
deſign is more exhortation and preaching than hiſtory, and 
therefore he paſſeth over other things, and addrefles himſelf 
to his main buſineſs, which was the repentance and reforma- 
tion of the Britons ; and that if he mentions thoſe petty Britiſh 
princes, Ihaye named above, the reaſon is that theſe princes 
had been guilty of very great diſorders, both in their public 
adminiſtration and private life, and therefore Gildas treats 
them with great freedom and fatire. But king Arthur being 
a prince of great regularity and religious conduct, there was 
no reaſon for bringing him within his invectives. But this an- 
ſwer, I conceive, doth by no means reach the point, and take 
off the objection ; ſince if he was ſuch an excellent prince, 
ſuch a promoter of piety, and as Buchanan calls him, a 
reſtorer of the true religion, Gildas ought rather to have 
mentioned him, as a bright inſtance of juſtice and piety in 
ſuch a corrupt and degenerate age, and propoſed him as a 
mirror or pattern for other kings and princes to follow. 
The beſt reaſon I can think of to account for this omiſſion is, 
that Gildas might have mentioned Arthur in ſome other of his 
writings, which have been loſt by time or ſome unlucky acci- 
dent. However, the filence of this author cannot be ſufh- 
cient to ballance the ancient monuments I have produced, to 


d « Tpſe dux erat bellorum, & in omnibus bellis victor extitit.“ Nennius. 

Richard the Firſt made a preſent of this famous ſword to Tancred king 
of Sicily. The great Talbot's ſword had this motto upon it: “ Sum Tal- 
botti per occidere inimicos ejus, It was kept in France, and was ſaid to 
have been delivered by Lewis XIV. with an ill grace, to the late duke ot 
Shrewſbury. D 

e Collier faith, Nennius a Britiſh writer ſpeaks honourably of Arthur. But 
as this Nennius is a trivial and inditlerent writer, the teſtimony of Gildas 
would have been of greater weight in the preſent controverſy. 


This 


1 


overthrow ſuch a long received tradition, nor to prove that 
there never was ſuch a king as Arthur in Britain. 

I thall conclude this article with the words of a very judi- 
cious hiſtorian, the lord Bacon in the life of Henry VII. where 
ſpeaking of the birth of the eldeſt fon of that king, he ſaith, 


BLOB EK T 


D 


vii. 


that in honor of the Britiſh race, of which he was himſelf, 
he called him Arthur, according to the name of that an- 


cient worthy king of the Britons, in whoſe acts there 


is truth enough to make him famous, beſides that which is 
fabulous. . 


ATION W. 


Il. Ok King AT HE LS T AN. 
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III. Of the Wound received by EDWARD I. in the Holy-Lan d. 


NE of the great cauſes of corrupting and falſify ing of 
hiſtory, hath been a kind of delight and pleaſure tome 


writers have taken of giving into the marvellous, and ſeeking 
not ſo much to inſtruct, as to ſurprize and divert their rea- 
ders. When once this ſpirit prevails, and ſtrongly poſſeſſes 
an author, there is nothing ſo abſurd, fabulous or ridiculous, 
but what ſhall readily go down. In this caſe, a dream, a 
viſion, the fiifton and fancy of a poet, even a ſong and a 
ballad, ſhall be thought foundation enough to ground an 
hiſtorical fact upon. This is a fault that ſome of the greateſt 
writers have not ſufficiently guarded againſt. 

_ Livy himſelf, who is eſteemed the prince of the Roman 
hiſtorians, has been exceſſively guilty of it. As he knew his 
Roman readers were fond of auguries, omens, wonders, and 
prodigtes, he took every opportunity of entertaining them in 
this manner. He ſometimes ſpeaks of a ſhower of blood or 
ſtones ; ſometimes of an ox that ſpoke with an audible hu- 
man voice in the forum; ſometimes the ſtatues of the gods 
were all in a ſweat at Rome. Laſtly, he brings a ſpectre and 
phantom upon the ſcene, as that which, he ſaith, appeared to 
Hannibal in Spain when he was on his march for Italy, which 
ſpurred him on to his undertaking, and promiſed him all the 
cel and victories that attended his arms againſt the Roman 
people. Polybius, a judicious Greek writer, from whom Livy 
has copied ſeveral books almoſt verbatim in his hiſtory, 
ſhewed more reſerve and a greater regard for truth. He had 
heard of this apparition, and mentions ſuch a tradition ; but 


then he diſproves and rejects it, adding, that ſuch fabulous 
tales are more proper for a poem or a ſtage, than for a grave 
and ſerious hiſtory. And yet Livy, though de had this writer 
and his cenſure before him, could not reſiſt the temptation 
ot the marvellous, nor refrain ſrom inſerting it in his work, with 
other things of the ſame kind, which have caſt a blemiſh upon 
his writings, that are more valued for the beauty of the lan- 
guage and the excellency of the ſtyle, than for the real truth 
and authority they bear. | 

Ot the ſame nature with this apparition is the ghoſt of th 
duke of Buckingham's father in my lord Clarendon, which, 
he faith, appeared to an officer at Windſor, charging him 
to tell his fon, that if he did not ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, or at leaſt abate the malice they had againſt him, he 
would be ſuffered to live but a ſhort time. This the noble 
hiſtorian relates with great ſeriouſnels, as if he really believed 
it himſelf. Such is the ridiculous tale in Echard's hiſtory of 
Oliver Cromwell's meeting the devil in a wood, and bargain- 
ing very hard for a long leaſe of life. For which faith a late 
writer, he will have the honor to be quoted by old women 
about the nurſery fires. 

I could give ſeveral inſtances of the ſame nature in other 
writers, but ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to the three points 
of hiſtory J have prefixed to theſe papers: the firſt, about 
Athelſtan the eighth king of England; the ſecond, concerning 
Roſamond the miſtreſs of Henry II. and the third, concerning 
the wound received by Edward I. in the Holy Land. 


I. Of King AT HE LST AN. 


THELSTAN was certainly a great and mighty prince, as 

remarkable for his clemency and humanity, as for his 
conqueſts and victories. He bravely overcame the kings of 
Northumberland and Wales, and as generouſly reſtored them 
to their crowns ; declaring that he thought it a greater glory 
for him to make or reſtore a king, than even to fit upon a 
throne himſelf. He extended his conqueſts, and enlarged his 
dominions farther than any of his predeceſſors, and was greatly 
reſpected and eſteemed by the neighbouring princes. But 
there is a ſtain and blemiſh upon his memory, which, if true, 
muſt very much tarniſh and eclipſe his glory : I mean his hard 
and cruel uſage of his brother Edwin. For (if we may believe 
ſome writers) under a falſe ſuſpicion of a conſpiracy againſt 
him, he not only baniſhed him his dominions, but baniſhed 
him in a moſt barbarous and inhuman manner, by putting 
him into a ſhip without fails, helm, or tackle, and expoſing 
him thus to the mercy of the waves ; which uſage drove the 
young prince to ſuch deſpair, that he leaped overboard and mi- 
ſerably periſhed. But Athelſtan, they ſay, repented his cruelty 
and to atone for the crime and make ſome ſatisfaction to 
the manes of his brother, he built and founded the abbey of 
Middleton, where prayers were to be put up conſtantly for 
his ſoul. But the murderer did not efcape his due puniſh- 
ment. For as he was ſerving the king, as cup-bearer at his 
table, and one of his feet happened to flip from under him, 
he quickly recovered himſelf with the other, and faid in a 
jeſting way, „ See how one brother is always ready to help 
another.“ Theſe words ſtruck and affected the prince, called to 
his mind the murder of Edwin, and made fo deep an impreſſion 


This abbey, now called Melton, is three miles from the Piddle. The 
greateſt part of it is ſtill ſtanding, as having been the ſeat of the Tregonnels 


II. OT FATS 


F the ſame nature, and of equal credit, I take to be the 
O ſtory of Roſamond, whom Henry II. as ſome writers 
relate, upon his departure for Normandy, tearing the at- 
tempt of his queen Eleanor, concealed in the bower at Wood- 
ſtock. . But all his precaution was vain; for the jealous 


upon him, that he ordered the falſe accuſer to be immedi- 
ately put to death. Thus is the matter related by Simon Du- 
nelmenſis, Howel, Rapin, and other writers, without the 
leaſt ſcruple or heſitation, or giving any hint of its being 
doubtful and ſuſpicious. But it they had been at the pains 
of conſulting ancient hiſtorians, they would have found the 
whole ſtory ſtands upon a very weak and ſandy foundation. 
For William of Malmſbury, one of the firſt writers who men- 
tions it, ſhews plainly he did not believe it himſelf. He faith 
this account had no better grounds than the ſongs and ballads 
of that age. It is no wonder indeed, that a prince, who 
being only natural fon of the late king, had ſet aſide his 
lawful iſſue, and ſtept into the throne; it is no wonder, I ſay, 
he ſhould meet with many cnemies to abuſe him, and with 
ſongs and ballads to blacken and revile his memory. | 
Henry of Huntington, another ancient writer of credit, 
gives a different account of the death of the young prince, 
and does by no means lay it to the charge of Athelſtan. He 
relates that Edwin was accidentally loſt at ſea in a ſtorm; and 
adds, that it was a ſentible grief and affliction to the king 
and what renders this more probable is, that Athelſtan was 
remarkable for his tenderneſs to his brothers and fiſters, and 
made them all the amends he could for his uſurpation of the 
throne. As for the abbey * which it is ſaid he built to expiate 
the murder, it may be conſidered as the effect of his grief 
and affliction, for having been, in ſome meaſure, though in- 
nocently, the cauſe of his brother's death, by hearkening 
over-haſtily to a falſe accuſer, and ſending him on that 
voyage in which he unhappily perithed. | 


of Dunſtar-caſtle; fince that it came to the Lutterels by the marriage of 
the heireſs of Sir John Tregonncl, Vide Camden's Addit, to Dorſetſh. 


ROSAMOND. 
princeſs, by the help of a clue of thread (as Theſeus did by 


the help ot Ariadne) found means to come at her 1n that re- 
treat, forced a cup of po ſon upon her, and thus freed her- 
ſelf from a dangerous 1ival. This is the famous ſtory of 


Fair Roſamond, which at firſt fight appears fitter for a 
| | tragedy. 
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tragedy or a romance, for a ballad or a ſong, than for a 
ſerious. hiſtory; and indeed it was from theſe laſt, I mean 
from the ſongs and ballads of that age, it had its firſt 
original. For (as a judicious author obſerves) not one 
ancient and authentic writer has ſpoken a word of it. And 
the queen's getting to Roſamond in this artful manner, and 
forcing the bowl of poiſon upon her, have no other founda- 
tion than an old ballad. And Nicholas Trivet, ſon of fir 
Thomas Trivet, and prior of the Dominicans, who lived 
very near that time, and mentions the death of Roſamond, 
only faith, that ſhe died young, but takes not the leaſt notice 
of theſe particulars. Can it be ſuppoſed that ſo exact a 
writer as Trivet, and who lived in that very age, ſhould not 
mention ſuch remarkable circumſtances of her death, had 


not long enjoy peace and quiet in her grave. 


” 


— — ; 


”_—_ 


they been true? It is the general tradition, that Henry, 
out of love to that lady, founded the nunnery of Godſtow, 
where prayers were to be ſaid for her foul. But Trivet, 
who deſerves more credit, ſaith expreſsly, it was founded 
long after by his ſon John 3 by the command of his 
father) for the ſoul of his father's concubine. But ſhe did 
For, in the 
next reign, Groteſt, the famous biſhop of Lincoln, as he 
went his viſitation, and found her body in that church, with 
a taper burning before it, declared that ſuch an honour done 
to a ſtrumpet was a profanation of that ſacred place, a ſcandal 
to religion, and an encouragement to others to lead the ſame 


lewd and vicious life, and ordered the corpſe immediately to 


be flung out of the church. 


III. Of the Wound received by EDWARD I. in the Holy-Land, 


A Third inſtance of the marvellous, and which ſtands 


upon no better foundation than thoſe of Athelſtan and 
Roſamond is the cure of the wound received by Edward I. 
in the Holy-land. This cure, by ſome moderns, is aſcribed 
not to phyſic or ſurgery, but to the affection of Eleanor his 
queen, who ( ſay they) ſucked the poiſon out of the 
wound. | 

As Camden is the firſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians that has 
given this account, I ſhall ſet it down in his own words, as [ 
find them in his Britannia, under the article of Middleſex, 
where ſpeaking of Charing-croſs, which, with many others, 
was erected to honour the memory of that excellent princeſs, 
he goes on thus. Eleanor being daughter of the king of 
Caſtile, was given in marriage to Edward I. king of Eng- 
land, and accompanied him into the Holy-land, where, 
when he was by a certain Moor wounded by an invenomed 
dagger, and by all the remedies that the phyſicians could 
deviſe, not ſo much eaſed as afflicted, the took her to a 
cure, ſtrange, I muſt needs ſay, and never heard“ of before, 
howbeit, full of love and affection. For her huſband's 
wounds infected with poiſon, and when by reaſon of the 
malignity thereof could not be cloſed or healed, ſhe, day by 
day, licked with her tongue and fucked out the venomous 
humour, which to her was a moſt ſweet 1:quor ; by the vigour 
and ſtrength thereof, or to ſay more truly, by the virtue of 
his wife's lovely fidelity, ſhe drew unto her all the ſubſtance 
of the poiſon, that the wound being cloſed, he became per- 
fectly healed, and ſhe caught no harm at all. What then 
can be heard more rare, what more admirable than this 
woman's faithful love? That a wife's tongue thus anointed 
(as I may ſay) with faith and love to her huſband, ſhould 
from her well-beloved draw thoſe poiſons, which by an ap- 
proved phyſician could not be drawn ; and that which many 
and thoſe exquiſite medicines effected not, the love and 
piety of a wite performed.” 

This account is entertaining enough, and wants nothing 
but truth to make it really fo. It 1s a thouſand pities an 
action ſo honourable to the ſex, and that reflects ſuch praiſe 
and commendations upon the conjugal ſtate, ſhould not be 

ſupported by better authority. For upon a nearer examina- 
tion, we ſhall find it ſtands upon a very weak foundation. 
My firſt argument to diſprove it, and which I conceive has 
ſome weight in it, is the filence of all the Engliſh writers. 
For it can hardly be imagined, that all the hiſtorians that 
lived at or near the time, ſhould wholly paſs over a fact 
ſo remarkable, and ſo honourable to a queen of England, and 
that not a ſingle word of it ſhould appear in the Engliſh 
hiſtory till the time of Camden, who lived at leaſt three 
hundred years after that prince. This writer ſeems to be 
pleaſed and delighted with the ſtory: he expatiates upon it: 
he is ſo fond of it, that he croſſes the ſeas for authority, and 
brings a Spaniſh®* biſhop for his voucher, without ſhewing 
the leaſt doubt and ſuſpicion, or taking any manner of notice 
of the ſilence of all the ancient Engliſh writers. 1 was once 
of opinion, it was the invention of that biſhop to do honour 
to the memory of queen Eleanor, who was a Spaniard by 
birth, the daughter of Ferdinand king of Caſtile and Leon. 
But I find there is no ground for that conjecture. For 'Ter- 
rel, a very exact hiſtorian, who has conſulted the original 
(which I own J have not by me) faith, that biſhop declares 
he bad finiſhed his hiſtory in the year 1243, which is juſt 
twenty years before the wound of that prince. But granting 


o It is ſtrange Camden never heard of the Marſi and Pſylli, a people 
who made it their trade and butiicſs to tuck the poiſon of ſerpents out of 
* ounds. | 

* Roderick biſhop of Toledo, 

In exiractione cultelli princeps fe ipſum vulnerat in manu & in fronte 
valnera cus (gratſante veneno) multis & varits adhibitis remediis vix curan- 
fiir, Triivet. Vit. Edwards 


Camden all we can, granting that Roderick of Toledo did 
really record that ſtory, will his ſingle authority outweigh 
that of a cloud of Engliſh writers, who aſſert the contrary ? 
I ſhall, for brevity ſake, ſingle out one, who I believe will 
be thought at leaſt of equal credit with the Spaniſh biſhop, 
as he lived at that time, and might have had his account 
from the very people that were eye-witnefles of the fact. 
The writer is Nicholas Trivet, ſon to fir Thomas Trivet, 
who in the reign of Edward I. was prior of the Dominicans 


in this nation, a man of weight and figure, who has written 


the lives of the Engliſh Kings of the line of Anjou. Trivet 
then, in his account, ſaith not a word of the love and 


tenderneſs of the queen, and her ſucking the poiſon out of 


her huſband's wound, but wholly aſcribes the cure to the 
remedies that were applied. His words are theſe: * The. 
prince in wreſting the dagger out of the hand of the aſſaſſin, 
received a wound in his hand and forchead, which (by reaſon 
of the ſpreading of the poiſon) was with difficulty cured by 
the remedies applied.” As for the croſſes which by king 
Edward's order were erected in every place where her body 
lay, and which are ſometimes urged in proof of this ſtory, 
I do not ſee they are at all to the purpoſe. If they prove 
any thing, it is that ſhe was a tender and loving wife, and he 
a kind and affectionate huſband, and was willing to do all the 


honour he could to her memory. 


What I have ſaid, is ſufficient to ſhew that the narration 


of Camden is entirely fabulous, and does not deſerve a place 


in the Engliſh hiſtory. I have offen wondered with myſelf 
what it was that gave rife to this ſtory, for I could not ima- 
eine but there muſt be ſome ground and foundation for fo 
remarkable a fact. > | 

Since the writing of this, I have met with a paſſage in a 


very exact writer, which has unravelled the difficulty, and 
convinced me that the account is not wholly fabulous, but 


only miſapplied by ſome writers, that have aſſigned that 
piece of conjugal affection to this queen, which properly be— 
longed to another princeſs, Sybill the wife of Robert of 
Normandy, brother to William the Conqueror“. That prince 
received a poiſoned wound in his arm, which the phyſicians 
told him could only be cured by ſuction. But the duke de- 
clined it, leſt . the perſon that made the experiment ſhould 
be poiſoned by it. But Sybill his wife took the opportunity 
of ſucking the wound in his fleep, and ſo cured him. She 
was a lady of great beauty and virtue, and worthy of a bet- 
ter fate than to die ſome time after by poiſon herſelf. This 
account I find in Dr. Friend's entertaining hiſtory of phyfic. l 
wiſh that gentleman had been a little more particular and cir- 


cumſtantial in his account, and acquainted us with the reaſon 


and manner of the death of that princeſs. This parallel of 
the two princes wounded with poiſoned weapons, was enough 
to occaſion the miſtake in a careleſs writer, ro make him 
confound theſe two accounts, and aſcribe that to one princefs 
which truly belonged to another. | 
As to the croſſes which the king erected to the memory 
of queen Eleanor his wife, in the ſeveral. places where her 
corple lay, in its way to London from Henderby in Lincoin- 
ſhire, where the died, TI obſerve that thoſe that conveyed the 
body, did not take the ftraiteſt and readieſt road. For the 
corple reſted at Northampton and Waltham. Perhaps the 
ways were not then made and cut as they are now. But I 
rather believe the reaſon was, that the body ſhould reſt in 
ſome royal manſion or ſome religious houſe, to lie in ſtate 


This Robert was only half-brother to William the Conqueror; for his 
mother Arlet, with the conſent of duke Robert, married one Herlain a 
Norman gentleman, and had by him this Robert aud another fon, whom 
duke William owned and preferred as his brothers. This Robert was made 
earl of Montaigne, and was ſent by the conqueror to oppofe Edgar 
Atheling's inroad into England, but was killed upon the ſpot, with ſeven 
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and have funeral obſequies, or dirges, &c. performed. The 
two laſt croſſes were in Cheapfide, over againſt Woodſtreet, 
and at Charing-croſs'. Thoſe at Dunſtable and St. Albans 
were demoliſhed in the rebellion by fanatical zeal. That at 


Walthamſtow is now in a ſad ruinous condition; the ſteps 


are removed and taken away, and the body of the croſs ſtands 
upon wooden props that will not long ſupport it. Ir is pity 
but ſome generous perſon and lover of antiquity would be at 
the charge to repair that curious piece, and preſerve fo re- 
markable a monument of conjugal affection. The gentlemen 
of Northampton have ſhewn a great regard to their crols; 
they have always taken great care to repair it; and about 
twenty years ago, they beautified and adorned it with an 


© An ingenious friend of mine, Dr. 


„thinks it was called at firſt 


D1$SERT 


handſome inſcription written by the late ingenious Dr. James 
Keil. Felibien, architect to the late king of France, in bis curi— 
ous book of the lives of the painters, relates, that Hemſkirk, a 
famous Duch limner, left a yearly ſum to the town where 
he was born, to diſpoſe of two young women in marriage that 
wanted fortunes; and at the time of the reformation, as the 
furious zealots ran over the country pulling down al! the 


. crofles they could find, and were going among the reſt to 


demoliſh that which was upon Hemfkirk's tomb, che women 
and maids got up in a body with pitchforks, ſpits and other 
arms and made fo brave a reſiſtance, that they drove away 
the mob and preſerved the croſs, which that writer ſaith is 
the only one at this day to be ſeen in Holland. 


Chere Reine, Dear Queen, as that at Northampton is called Queen's- Croſs. 
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Of Queen EMMA, and the Trial of Ordeal. 


HIS remarkable piece of hiſtory is thus related by two 
Engliſh writers, Higden and Rudburn. Qucen Emma 
had very much diſobliged her fon Edward, not only by mar- 


rying king Canute, his father's moſt bitter and inveterate ene- 


my, but alſo by conſenting and contriving (as far as it lay in 
her power) to ſettle the crown upon the iſſue the ſhould have 
by that prince, to the excluſion of Edward, the true and un- 
doubted heir. So when this prince came to the throne, to 
make her feel the effects of his reſentment, he haſtened to 
Wincheſter, where he knew ſhe kept her treaſure, ſtripped her 
of all her money, jewels and eſtate, and left her under a ſort 
of confinement at Wincheſter, with a ſcanty penſion and ſhort 
allowance to ſubſiſt upon. To this hard uſage ſhe was forced to 
ſubmit, ſhe that had been widow to two kings, and mother 
and daughter to a duke of Normandy. But her perſecution 
did not end here; for beſides that wound in her eſtate, ſhe 
ſoon ſuffered a more ſenſible one in her reputation. For Ro- 
bert, now advanced to the ſee of Canterbury, charged her, 
at the inſtigation (as it was thought) of the king, with the 
crime of incontinence, and accuſed her of a criminal affair 
with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter. This matter, which made 
much noile, was brought before a ſyno of clergy, who con- 
demned her to undergo the trial of Ordeal. The manner of 


which was this: The perſons accuſed were to walk barefoot 


and blindfold over ſo many red-hot ploughſhares ; if they per- 
formed it without being burnt, they were eſteemed to be guilt- 
leſs, but if otherwiſe, they were to undergo a puniſhment 
ſuitable to the crime. The queen, conſcious of her innocence, 
chearfully ſubmitted to that fiery trial; and the better to 
prepare herſelf for it, ſpent the whole night in prayer and de- 
votion at the ſhrine of St. Swithin in the church of Win— 
cheſter. But ſo far was ſhe from being hurt by the fire, that, 
when ſhe was patlcd all danger, ſhe deſired to know when the 
was to come to her trial; and being told it was all over, ſhe 
kneeled down and thanked God tor her deliverance. 'The 
king, who was preſent, was ſo moved and affected with this 
miraculous preſervation, that he fell on his knees, begged 
pardon of the queen and the biſhop, ſubmitted to his diſct- 
pline, and as a memorial of ſo remarkable a providence, or- 
dered the ploughſhares to be buried in the church of Wincheſ- 


ter, and the queen, as athankful return to God for his mercy, 


ſettled nine manors upon that church, to which the biſhop ad- 
ded twelve more, to remain in that ſee for ever. NI 

This is what is reundly told by thoſe two hiſtorians, what 
has been delivered down for many generations, and paſſed for 
real fact. But I hope, before I leave this ſubject, to ſhew 
that there is not one circumſtance in the account that 'will 
ſtand the teſt of a ſtrict examination; not one period in the 
whole ſtory, but what is loaded with falſehood and abſurdity. 
To make this clear, I ſhall 1ſt, conſider the credit of the 
writers, and 2dly the matter of fact itſelf. And 1ft, as to 
the writers, I will not pretend to ſay that the filence of ſome 
writers is always a concluding proof of fallchoo:) in orhers. 
Such an argument would often prove fallacious. But I think 
there may be caſes where ſuch a total ſilence may make other 
accounts very liable to ſuſpicion : as where a remarkable tact 
is taken no notice of by the beſt and moſt ancient writers who 
lived about the time and ſcene of the action, and is not men- 
tioned but ſome hundred years after, and that by writers of 
very low credit and ſlender reputation, To apply this to 
the preſent caſe. Can it be imagined that ſo remarkable a 
piece of hiſtory as a king's putting his mother to the fiery 


x One thing that is ſurprizing in this account is, that no manner of notice 
was taken of the biſhop of Wincheſter, He was not, as it appears, proſe- 
cuted, nor put to the trial of Ordeal; and yet the nian is generally reckoned 
the moſt guilty : he is reputed to be the firſt tempter and enticer in the Cale 


rial, her providential deliverance from that danger; and that 
noble bunefaction to the fee of Wincheſter: can it be ima— 
gined (I ſay) that all thele particulars ſhould not have been once 
mentioned by Florence of Worceſter, Malniſbury, Huntin- 
ton, and Weſtminſter, who lived ſo near the time of Edward, 
and ſhould never be heard of in any hiſtory, till Higden and 
Rudburn, who lived ſome hundred years after, one in the 
XIVrth, the other in the XVth century? This, if it does not 
come to a full proof, may, I believe, be called a good pre- 
ſumptive argument, and ſuch as may very much thake the 
credit of the ſtory. | 
But to proceed to other proofs. The perſon that accuſed 
the queen and the biſhop of incontinence is called by thoſe 
writers Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury; whereas it is cer- 
tain, from the beſt ancient authors, that Eadſius, archbiſhop 
of that ſee, did not die till the year 1050, which falls juſt 
three years after the death of Alwin, who was the perſons 
accuſed with the queen, and who is ſaid to be alive at the 
time of her trial, and to have given twelve manors to the ſee 
of Wincheſter in memorial of this deliverance. Rudburn him- 
ſelf ſeems to be aware of this blunder, and in another place 
makes Robert only vicar to the archbiſhop. But this cvaſion 
will do him no good, fince it can be proved from very good 
authority, that it was not Robert, but Syward abbot of Abing- 
ton that was vicar to biſhop Eadſius. After this, what credit 
can be given to ſo careleſs and une xact a writer? But as one 
falſehood ſeldom walks alone, but generally another after it, 
they ſay farther, that when the queen's innocence was ſo mi— 
raculouſly proved, and the calumny of Robert ſo plainly dif- 
covered, he, to avoid the ſtorm he ſaw coming upon him, 
vithdrew out of the realm and retired to Normandy, where 
he remained till he obtained his pardon. That Robert indeed 
left the kingdom, is not to be denied, fince it is related by an 
ancient writer of credit; but he aſſigns the flight of that pre- 
late toa different cauſe. He ſaith, that when earl Goodwin, 
whoſe anger he was afraid of, was reſtored to the king's fa- 
vour, and returned to England, he fled the kingdom, and to 
ſecure himſelf againſt the earl's reſentment, he appealed to the 
pope. Whereas it is certain that earl Goodwin and his fon 
were not returned till Anno 1054, two years after the death 
of Emma, and ſeven years after that of Alwin, who was ac- 
cuſed and impeached with that queen. So that if blunders 
and miſtakes are of any weight, there ſeems to be more than 
enough to fink the credit of this ſtory, Theſe writers add, 
that when the Confeſſor ſaw his mother fo providentially de- 
livered, he fell on his knees, aſked her pardon, was reconciled 
to her, and proved afterwards a dutitul and obedient ſon. 


Whereas 'tis certain he uſed her very ill to the laſt, and kept 


ber like a priſoner with a ſmall penſion at Wincheſter, where 
ſhe remained till his death. 

Laſtly, to complete the legend, they tell us that Emma, in 
memory of the ploughſhares, ſettled nine manors upon the 
biſhoprick of Wincheſter for ever. But where had that poor 
princeſs thoſe manors to diſpoſe of? For all writers of credit 
agree, that the king had ſeized all her land and treaſure, and 
left her but a ſmall penſion to ſubſiſt upon in her retreat. 
The ploughſhares, it ſeems, were buried in the church. But 
why thould they be buried? Why not rather preſerved and 
ſhewn as proofs and memorials of that wonderful deliverance? 
For my part, I rather wonder the monks did not forge ſome 
ſince that time, and produce them as vouchers of this ſtory, 
If theſe are buried, I believe they lie ſo deep under ground, 


of incontinence, which was further aggravated by the character he bore of a 
clergyman and a biſhop. The whole judgment, it ſeems, fell upon the poor 
queen, which adds farther to the dijcredit of the ſtory. 


Ordericus 
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that they will never be found as long as the world endures. 
Tis no matter if this fable was alſo buried in oblivion, and 
never appeared again in the Engliſh hiſtory. I have often 
thought it was one of thoſe pious frauds that was ſo common 
in thoſe ages, and the forgery of the monks (who have always 
been good at that kind of mint and theſe holy tricks) to create 
a reſpect, raife veneration for their cathedral, and to procure 
gifts and offerings at the ſhrine of St. Swithin, to whoſe power- 
tul interceſſion they imputed this miraculous deliverance. 
Bur I believe now that it was not purely their own invention; 
that they only vamped up an old ſtory, and to ſerve the pur- 
pole I have juſt now mentioned, and applied it to this Eng- 
liſh queen. The ſtory I mean is a paſlage concerning Cuni- 
gunda, wife to Henry II. emperor of Germany, which is re- 
lated by Baronius, Surius, Bellandus, and ſome other writers. 
J ſhall give it in the words of Monſieur Heiſs, the late accurate 
author of the hiſtory of the German empire, which runs thus. 
Henry II. had lived with his wife Cunigunda in perpetual con- 
tinence during his marriage, for which extraordinary chaſtity, and 
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for his other remarkable virtues, he was placed by the church 
among the ſaints after his death. The ſame honour was done 
to his empreſs, who after his deceaſe had retired to a nunnery, 
lived a recluſe and religious life, and died with the character 


and reputation of a faint. This princeſs however, notwith- 


ſtanding her great appearance of chaſtity, had once given vio- 
lentſuſpicions of infidelity to her huſband; to clear herſelf from 
theſe, ſhe was obliged to walk over red-hot iron ploughſhares, 
which ſhe performed without receiving the leaſt hurt. This 
extraordinary deliverance filled the emperor with the utmoſt 
confuſton, gave him the greateſt uneaſineſs, and made him hear- 
tily repent his driving the matter to ſuch an extremity, and 
putting his wife to ſo fevere a trial.” I do not at all queſtion 
but the monks firſt, and after them the Englith writers (L 
have quoted above) borrowed from thole hiſtorians this fact, 
which happened but twenty-five years before the pretended 
trial of Emma, and fo aſcribed to an Engliſh queen, what lite- 
rally happencd to a German empreſs. 


AT410 N YL 


Of the Death of WILLIAM RUFUS. 


[HE tragical end of this prince is thus related bythe Eng- 

- liſh hiſtorians: fir John Heyward faith, “ That as he 
was hunting at Choringham in the New Foreſt, he ſtruck a deer 
lightly with an arrow, and ſtopt his horte to look after the deer, 
holding his hand before his eyes, becauſe the ſun beams daz- 
zled his fight. Another deer croſſing the way, fir Walter 
Tyrrel ſhooting at it too careleſly, or at the king too ſteadily, 
ſhot him full in the breaſt and killed him. Mr. Daniel relates 
the matter thus: The king being hunting with his brother 
Henry, in the New Foreſt, fir Walter Tyrrel, a? Norman, 
and his kinſman, ſhooting at a deer, whether miſtaking his 
mark or not, is uncertain, ſhot him to the heart, ſo that he 
immediately died, in the 13th year of his reign, and 44th of 
his age. A prince, who for the firſt two years of his reign, 


while either through fear or deſign, he followed the wiſe coun- 


cils of biſhop Lanfrank, behaved himſelf as one of the beſt of 
princes, and might have had an abſolute government of all his 
ſubjects, if he had continued to ſeek it by endearing acts; but 
ſeeking to eftabliſh it by force, made both himſelf and his 
people miſerable.” | | 

Thefe modern relations agree with thoſe of the moſt ancient 
writers, as Florence of Worceſter, Malmſbury, and Simeon 


of Durham. But, notwithſtanding theſe authorities, I muſt 


confeſs I have always had ſome ſuſpicion as to that part of 
the hiſtory that relates to the perſon who is ſaid to have been 
the author of the death of that king. For can it be imagined 
that there ſhould follow no trial and proſecution upon ſuch a 
fact? That not ſo much notice ſhould be taken of the acciden- 


tal death of a prince, as is ever done of the death by chance- 
medley of the meaneſt ſubject? Suppoſing (as Rapin relates) 


the knight took care to withdraw and to fly out of the land : 
yet is it poſſible there ſhould enſue no proſecution, or proceſs, 
no ſummons of appearance, no atrainder or outlawry ſhould 


follow? eſpecially fince, from the accounts J have given, it 


appears that there was ſome ſuſpicion of treaſon. What J be- 
lieve is, that the King was killed in that foreſt, and by one of 
his own ſubjects, who might perhaps take this opportunity to 
deliver himſelf and the nation from a very bad prince: For it 
15 certain, he was a great tyrant and oppreflor, and much hated 
and deteſted by the people; that fir Walter finding the ſuſpi— 
cion to fall upon him, as being a foreigner, like a wiſe man, 
choſe to withdraw and depart out of the land; and that the 
king not finding the evidence clear and full againſt him, took 
no further notice of 1t, but let the matter drop. And this is 


not a bare conjecture, and without authority to fupport it. 
For an hiſtorian of this age, a writer of good credit, ſaith, that 


though Florence of Worceſter, Malmſbury, and Simeon of 
Durham, agree in the place and the perfon that killed the king, 
yet there are authors of that very age, who not only doubr, 
but poſitively deny, that Tyrrel had any hand: in it. Since 
that gentleman has not thought fit to quote thoſe authors by 
name, I will venture to a ae one that lived at that very 
time, was acquainted with Tyrrel himſelf, and is eſteemed an 
author of great weight and credit. I mean the famous abbot 
Sager, who was ſo conſiderable a perſon in France, as to be 
entruſted with the regency of that kingdom during the abſence 
of Lewis the Younger in the Holy Land, and has written the 
life of Lewis the Fat, in which we read theſe words. „ fir 
Walter Tyrrel (faith he) was accuſed of killing the king with 


+ Ocderieus Vitalis ſaith, he was a French knight, and a native of Pontoiſe, in the iſle of France. 


an arrow in hunting. But I have heard him (at a time when 
he could have no reaſon either to hope or fear) declare, in the 
molt ſolemn manner, that he never was at chat time in thar 
part of the foreſt, and never once faw the king the whole day 
in which he died.” | 

As the world is ready to paſs a verdict and cenſure upon re 
markable events, and to impute them right or wrong to the 


judgments of God, ſo moſt of the writers, both ancient and 


modern, have aſcribed the tragical death of this prince to the 
crimes and ſacrilege of the conqueror his father, who to make 
room for his hunting, had deftroyed and depopulated a vas, 
tract of land, and had demoliſhed a hundred and thirty villa- 
ges, and pulled down as many churches to make this foreſt, 
that proved fo fatal afterwards to his family. For, befides Rufus 
himſelf, Richard, ſecond ſon to the conqueror, and another 
of the ſame name, ſon to Robert duke of Normandy, all met 
with their death in the ſame foreſt. But ſurely there is no need 
to load this prince with the guilt of his father, who had a 
ſufficient ſhare of his o.,] to draw God's judgments upon 
him, fince he was (as JI have already obſerved) a very wicked 
prince, guilty of all manner of injuſtice and oppreſſion. He 
had, as Rapin obſerves, all the vices, and not one virtue and 
good quality of his father, and is generally reckoned one 
of the worſt princes that ever ſat upon the Engliſh throne. 
(The monks (who hated him becauſe he was the firſt king that 
ſeized the vacant biſhoprics and benchices, took the profits 
of them himſelf, and, when he had enjoyed them long enough, 
uſed to diſpoſe of them to the beſt bidder, which practice he 
continued to the very laſt. For at his death, he had actually 
got into his hands the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, the bi- 
ſhoprics of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, twelve rich abbeys, 
beſides ſeveral good benefices. The monks I fay, who hated ' 
him mortally upon that account, took care to blacken and 
revile his memory, and ſpread ſeveral idle fables, and ſpiteful 
ftories of him after his death. They gave out, among other 
things, that a monk dreamed that he ſaw the king gnaw a 
crucifix with his teeth, and that as he was going to bite off 
the legs, the image with his foot ſpurned him to the ground, 
and that as he lay down, a flame of fire and ſmoke came out 
of his mouth; that the very ground where he received the 
fatal arrow had been the foundation of a church which his 
father had pulled down; and alſo that the tree on which the 
fatal arrow glanced, that pierced him through the body, was 
the very oak which ever ſince that time has bloomed and 
budded at Chriſtmas, which miraculous quality they ſay, was 
communicated to it for having been inſtrumental in the death 
of a tyrant. But the moſt filly and ridiculous ſtory of all is, 
that on the day the king was Killed, a gentleman of his re- 
tinue ſaw a black goat carrying a body all bloody upon his 
back, and that the beaſt told the perſon who aſked what it 
was, that it was king Rufus's body, which he was carrying to 
hell to be puniſhed for his ſacritege. _ | 

As the manner of carrying off and burying the king's body 
is not related by any hiftorian that I know of, and has ſomc- 
thing very remarkable in it, I ſhall fer down the tradition 
which is believed at this day by the people in the New-Forcit, 
and which I had from a perſon of good dredit who lived for 
ſome time in thoſe parts. The account runs thus: Rutus's 


body being forſaken by all his courtiers and attendants, who 
haſtened 


. 


haſtened to worſhip the rifing fun, and to make their court 
to his brother, a gentleman ordered it to be removed. and 
for want of a more honourable conveyance, cauſed it to be 
put into the cart of one Purchas, that dealt in the charcoal 
trade, who carried it to Wincheſter, where it was interred by 
the monks of St. Swithin. It 1s remarkable, that there is a 
family of the ſame name and occupation in the coal-trade to 
this day in the foreſt, The ſpot of ground where the king 
fell has, they ſay, been fince called Mineſteed, from his 


F | XI. 
crying out, Mineſteed, Mineſteed, calling for his horſe that 
had ran away from him. I will not vouch for the truth of 
this particular, but it is the tradition believed in that country. 
I have ſeen at Lindhurſt a ſtirrup, which it is reported be- 
longed to William Rufus, the circumference of which was 
made the rule and ſtandard of the dogs allowed to be kept in 
the foreſt, and continues to be fo to this day; it is big 


enough for a pretty large dog to go eafily through it. 


DISSERETATION VI 


Remarks upon the Reign of King JOHN. 


AM now come to one of the moſt ſad and melancholy 
times that is to be met with in the Engliſh hiſtory. N ever 
was nation more harraſſed and convulſed, or underwent more 
revolutions and calamities during one ſingle reign. The 
pope firſt gave away the kingdom to Philip king of France. 
King John to prevent his dominions from falling into the 
hands of the French, made a gift of reſignation to the pope. 
The barons, following their examples, gave in their turn the 
kingdom to Lewis the dauphin of France; and (if we believe 
fome writers) king John made an offer of it to Miramumalin, 
the great king of Morocco; ſo that in the compaſs of about 
four years, the Kingdom of England was four times given 
away, a misfortune, that I believe never happened to any 
nation before. | 
As to the character of king John, no doubt it was ex- 
tremely bad. His unnatural behaviour to his brother, whole 
kingdom he endeavoured to uſurp in his abſence; his cruelty 
to him afterwards, in rendering his confinement as long, 
painful and unealy as he could; and laſtly, the murder .of 
his nephew Arthur, the lawtul and undoubted heir to the 
crown, which it is faid, he had the barbarity to commit with 
his own hands, and which he never once offered to clear 
himſelf of, are ſtains of fuch a nature, as nothing can waſh 
away or excuſe. But as bad as his character was, I am apt 
to think it was made a great deal worſe than it was, and that 
he was drawn 1n darker lines and deeper colours, than he 
really deſerved. He hved in an age, when the monks were 
the tramers and keepers of the records, and almoſt the ſole 
treaſurers of hiſtory, and theſe king John had (like a neſt 
of hornets) drawn all upon himſelf, and uſed all the means 
imaginable to render his mortal enemies. He made an 
open jeſt of the religion he profeſſed, and upon all occaſions 
uſed the clergy and monks with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, 
We are told, that as he was once preſent at the breaking up 
of a buck that proved very fat, he cried out merrily, “ Sce 
how fat this creature 1s, and yet it never once heard maſs,” 
To the jeſts he made upon religion, king John added the 
moſt cruel uſage of the clergy and monks. Nothing could 
be more ſhocking and provoking than his behaviour towards 
them. The high ſheriff of Wales having ſent a man bound 
to the king, who had robbed a prieſt upon the road, and 
murdered him, and deſired his pleaſure about the malctactor; 
he anſwered, “ He has killed one of my enemies, untic him, 
and let him go about his buſineſs.” About the ſame time, 
Jeffery the arch-deacon of Norwich, who had ſaid, that be- 


neficed men could not lawfully remain in the ſervice of an. 


excommunicated king, was by that prince's order caſt into 
priſon, and there loaded with ſo heavy a cope of lead, that 
he periſhed with the weight of it, together with the want 
of proviſions. He alſo cauſed the poor hermit of Wakefield 
to be unjuſtly hanged, who had prophecied he would not be 
king after the next Aſcenſion-day. I ſay unjuſtly hanged, 
ſince the poor man's prediction was literally fulfilled by king 
John's reſigning his kingdom to the pope. Laſtly, to men- 
tion but one more cruelty, when he aflembled a parliament, 
and propoſed to them to grant him an aid or ſubſidy of three 
ſhillings on every hide of land, to pay the dowry of his niece 
Blanch of Caſtile, which he had engaged himſelf to give to 
Philip king of France, this propoſal met with great oppo- 
fition; among others that oppoſed this extraordinary levy, 
the abbots of the Ciſtercian order coming, in a body to make 
him humble remonſtrance againſt it, king John, who was on 
horſeback, and juſt going to hunt, was 10 provoked at their 


2 To atone for this fact, he built and richly endowed the abbey of Beaulieu 
in Hampſhire, whither he ſent ſome Ciſtercian monks from France, He did 
not live to ſee the place conſecrated. This was done after his death by his fon 
the king of the Romans, who invited king Henry III. the queen and many 
nobles to the ceremony. Theſe monks were fetched from France, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral names of places there that are ſtill entirely French. They 
wore a black caſſock, a white gown, and red ſhovs, The revenues of this abbey 


to Morocco by king John. 


oppoſition, that he ſpurred his horſe, rode in among them, 
and maimed and trampled them under foot a. After ſuch 
ulage as this, we cannot wonder that the monks took their 
revenge, and as they were the only writers of figure in thoſe 
days, ſhould tranſmit his character to poſterity, in the moſt 
dark and frightful colours, of which I ſhall ſoon give A 
remarkable inſtance. 

My defign in theſe preſent remarks is not to trace every 
ſtep of this unhappy reign. This would carry me into too 
great a length, and may be ſeen at large in the writers of this 
prince's life. I ſhall only fingle out two particulars, about 
which the hiſtorians have differed, and which have nor, I con- 
ceive been in the cleareſt light, The firſt is the embaſſy, 
which it is ſaid he ſent to the king of Morocco and Africa. 
The ſecond, the manner of the death of this king. As to 
the embaſſy to the king of Morocco, the firſt writer that 
mentions it, is Matthew Paris, who wrote in the ſucceeding 
reign. Daniel, who took it from him, relates it in this man— 
ner. King John tent an embaſſage by fir Thomas Har- 
dington, Ralph Fitz- Nichols, and Robert of London, Clerc, 
his commithoners to Miramumalin the Moor, the grcat king 
of Africa, Morocco and Spain, who was then the terror of 
all Chriſtendom, with his mighty army, promifine tro gegn 
his kingdom to him, and hold it ever after by tribute #190 
him, as ſovereign lord, to forſake the Chriſtian faith, which 
he held vain, and to become Mihometan, it he would lend 
him a ſufficient aid to accompliſh his deſigns. But rhey re- 
turned with an ineffectual anſwer, cither becauſe (as his cne— 
mies the monks relate) he diſdained the baſenets and tmniecy 
of the offer, or that he was unable to do it by reaton of the 
overthrow of his great army, with the death of his ton, which 
happened ſoon aiter.” | 

This is the account of Matthew Paris, which Daniel, by 
his manner of telling it, plainly. ſhews, that he gave no 
credit to, but looked upon it as a fable and invention of the 
monks. The author of the notes upon him, in Kennet's 
edition of the Complete Hiſtory of England, inclincs to be- 
lieve the ſtory to be true; and thinks that Matthew Paris, 
who wrote in the reign of this king's ſon, and by his encou- 
ragement, would not have dared to relate ſo icanialous an 
affair, had it not been matter of fact. Rapin denies the 
force of this argument, becauſe the ſame writer had made 
bold on ſome occafions with the character of king Henry him- 
ſelf. Beſides, books were not then, as they are now, pub— 
liſhed as ſoon as they were written, but were oiten kepr dor- 
ment in a monaſtery, if there was any reaſon to conceal and 
ſuppreſs them. However, Rapin himſelf thinks, there is no 
likelihood of the ſtory's being true. Salmon likewiſe de- 
clares, he gives no manner of credit to it. It is impoſ- 
ſible (ſaith he) to ſuppoſe that any prince at that diſtance 
from England would have been of any {ſervice to him in car- 
ing on his deſigns.” | ; 

Having laid down the opinions of the ſeveral writers con— 
cerning the fact in queſtion, as far as I could, I ſhall now 
humbly propoſe my own. I take this ſtory then to be a com- 
pound and mixture of falſchood and truth, which I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſeparate, and tp fer the matter in the clearett light 
I can. I make no queſtion but an embatly was actually ſent 
The account of Matthew Paris, 
who lived in the next reign, is ſo circumſtantial, the names 
of the einbaſſadors, and perſons concerned, are fo exactly ſet 
down, that the fact in the main can hardly be denied, Sal- 
mon's objection, that it cannot be ſuppoſed that any prince 


were (faith Speed) 428l. a year. The ſanctuary of Beaulieu was famous; 
thither fled queen Margaret, wife to Henry VI. after the battle of Barnet, 
and regiſtred herſelf, ſon and family, as perſons privileged, Perkin Warbeck 
alſo fled thither, from whence king Henry VII. being unwilling to violate the 
ſanctuary, by fair words and promiſes perſuaded him to ſurrender himſelf. 
This abbey, at the diſſolution, was given the lord Southampton's family, from 


which, by marriage, it 7 to the duke of Montague's. 1 
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at that diſtance from England, could be of any ſervice to 
him, ſeems at firſt view to carry ſome ſtrength along with it; 
but, alas! what twig will not a man catch at that is juſt 
ready to fink ! What diſtant proſpect will not a prince em- 
brace > What affiſtance will he not accept of, that is in the 


diſtreſs that king found himſelf in; the king of France, the 


ope and the barons, all conſpiring againſt him? It is certain 
he endeavoured to ſupport himſelf by foreign auxiliaries. We 
are ſure he had made a treaty with Sancho king of Navarre, 
who was not ſo powerful as the Atrican prince, nor, to come 
cloſer to Salmon's objection, much nearer to England than 
he. For though Miramumalin is called by the hiſtorians king 


of Africa and Moracco, it is certain he was maſter of a great. 


part of Spain, which made him almoſt as near a neighbour 
as the king of Navarre, with whom king John was certainly 
in alliance, as appears from the Collections of Rymer, where 
the original deed is to be ſeen. I wonder Rapin, who made 
good uſe of thoſe curious papers, took no manner of notice 
of this treaty, ſince it alſo relates to the king of Morocco, 
and ſeems to ſolve the preſent difficulty, and to make good 
what I endeavour to prove, that there was an alliance be- 
tween the king of England and that African prince. The 
deed I mean in Rymer is a treaty by which king John and 
Sancho engage to defend one another againſt all but the king 
of Morocco; which I conceive does plainly intimate, that 
theſe two princes were in league with Miramumalin, who 1s 
expreſly excepted from the number of their enemies. From 
which I preſume it is plain that king John did really ſend an 
embaſly to the Saracen prince, to make a treaty with him, 
and to beg his aſſiſtance againſt his enemies, which be was 
prevented from doing, not by any indignation at the king's 
offer to change his religion, which is ridiculous to ſuppole in 
a heathen prince, but by a great overthrow which his army 
had received, and the death of his ſon, which ſoon after hap- 


pened. As to the reſt of the ſtory, his offering to reſign his 


crown, and change his religion, the formal {ſpeech ® which 
Matthew Paris puts into the mouth of the Saracen prince, 
who commends St. Paul and his epiſtles, which he faith he 
had lately read, and ſhews a willingneſs to embrace Chriſti- 


anity, the ſcorn and contempt with which it is ſaid Mira- 
mumalin received this meſſage, and diſmiſſed his embaſſadors. 
All theſe particulars, I take for granted, are the fiction of the 


monks, charitable additions of thoſe his enemies, from whom 


that hiſtorian, who lived in the ſucceeding reign, took them 


and inſerted them into his work, or are perhaps artful ſug— 


geſtions and inſinuations of thoſe creatures of the pope, in 


order to excuſe the hard and cruel uſage of that prelate, who 
forced him to reſign the crown to himtelf as if he, like a true 
father. of the church, out of a pious zeal and a tender concern 
for a Chriſtian kingdom, choſe rather to take poſſeſſion of 
it himſelf, than ſuffer it to fall inco the hands of an infidel 
prince. | 

The other particular relating to king John, which I pro- 
poſed to examine, and about which the hiſtorians are divided, 
is the manner of his death. Daniel, who took this account, 
as well as the other, from Matthew Paris, relates it in this 
manner. Burt this miſchief, which had continued all the 
ſummer, came to an end about the latter end of October, when 
a burning fever ſeized upon this fiery king. The cauſe of it 
was thought to proceed from the extreme griet he had con- 
ceived from the loſs of his carriages, which paſſing over the 
ſands between Lynn and Boſton, were loſt : and was encreaſed 
by a ſurfeit of peaches and new, ale, gotten at the abbey of 
Swineſhead, from whence he was conveyed in great weakneſs 
to Newark, where, after he had received the Euchariſt, and 
taken order about the ſucceſſion of his ſon Henry, he died in 
the fitty-firſt year of his age, having reigned eighteen years, 
five months and four days.” In this account of king John's 
death, Daniel 1s followed by ſome other writers, and among 


the reſt, by the two laſt Engliſh hiſtorians, Mr. Rapin and 


b T ſhall give it in the words of Collier. This prince being a prince of 
ſenſe and elocution, after he had pauſed a little upon the propoſal, gave this 
anſwer. 4 I have lately peruſed a Greek book, written by one Paul, a 
learned Chriſtian, I am very much pleaſed with the doctrine, hiſtory, and 
behaviour of this man, However, his quitting his religion he was bred in, 
and turning to a new belief does not pleaſe me; and I muſt tell you, your 
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Mr. Salmon. The firſt of theſe ſaith, “ It was reported the 
king had been poiſoned by the monks of Swineſhead ; but as 
it is not mentioned by the contemporary writers, there is no 
manner ot likelihood of its being true.” Mr. Salmon's ac- 
count runs thus: The king paſled the Waſh with moſt 
of his army in pretty good order, but the tide coming on 
ſooner than was expected, he loſt all his baggage, treaſure, 
regalia, and ſome of his troops ; and either by the fatigue of 
the march, or the concern for his loſs, he fell ill of a fever 
at Swineſhead-abbey, and next morning not being able to ride 
was carried in a litter to Newark, and died there. As to the 
ſtory of his being poiſoned by the monks of Swineſhead-abbey, 
while he continued there, I find the beſt of our hiſtorians 
give no credit to it,” 

But on the other fide, there are writers of note, who do 
not look upon this account of the King's death as altogether 
fabulous. Among the ancient ones there are two monks, 
Caxton and Walter de Hemmingford, and among the mo- 
derns, Fox, Fuller, Speed, and Howel, are poſitive of the 
poiſon. Howel relates it from thoſe monkiſh writers thus : 
** Moſt report, that the king died of poiſon. For coming 


(ſay they) from the Waſhes to Swineſhead-abbey, and there 


taking notice, as he fat at meat, of their too prodigal provi- 
ſions, he ſwore, that if he lived but half a year longer, he 
would make an half- penny loaf as dear as twelve. To prevent 
which, a monk preſented him with an envenomed cup, tak- 
ing firſt thereof himſelf, ſo becoming the wicked inſtrument 
of his own and his ſovercign's death. He was buried at 
Worceſter ©.” Walter de Hemmingford agrees that he was 
poiſoned, but differs in the manner it was done. He faith, 
it was performed by a poiſoned diſh of pears. The remarker 
upon Daniel's hiſtory lays ſome ſtreſs upon this difference 
ot the accounts, which he thinks adds to the diſcredit of the 
ſtory. But this, I think, is not very material, fince it is poſ- 
fible, the monks, to make ſurer work, might poiſon both 
the cup and diſh, which they ſerved up at his table. 'The 
whole ſtreſs of the difficulty confiſts in the filence of Matthew 
Paris, who, as I have ſhewn above, ſaith not a word of the 
poiſon, but imputes the king's death to a fever, contracted 
cither by the fatigue of the march, or the griet and concern 
tor the loſs of his carriages. To this may be replied, that 
though this writer faith nothing of it in his account of king 
John, yet in the life of his ſon, he plainly intimates, thar 
king Henry believed his father had not fair play for his lite, 
but was poiſoned by the monks of Swineſhead. It is likely 
therefore it was only then a common report without any cer- 
tain proof, which Matthew Paris might be unwilling to pub- 
liſh, and upon fo flender an evidence expoſe thoſe monks to 
the indignation and revenge of the king, or perhaps the mat- 
ter d1d not come out till a good while afterwards, and till 
the death of thoſe perſons, that were concerned in the fact. 


It will be ſaid, that theſe are all mere ſuppoſitions; I grant 


it, but I will rather ſuppoſe any thing, than believe the monks 
could be guilty of forging ſuch a ſtory. Thoſe that invent 
lies and falſehoods to corrupt hiſtory always do it with ſome 
end or deſign, either out of national zeal to magnify the 
glory and greatneſs of their country, to raiſe the worth and 
merit of the princes and kings, whom they bring upon the 
ſcene, or to gratify ſome paſſion, as ſpight, anger, and re- 
venge. But no men were ever ſo mad as to publiſh lies with- 
out tome end and view, much leſs to their own prejudice and 
diſadvantage, which is the very caſe before us. For what 
could theſe monkiſh writers expect from ſuch an impoſture 
(if it was one) but to draw a diſgrace and ſcandal upon their 
own order, to expoſe themſelves as regicides to the hatred 
and deteſtation of mankind, to the wrath and indignation of 
princes. Theſe reaſons, I conceive, are ſufficient to ſhew, 
that theſe monks had a deep hand in the death of this prince, 
ſince nothing but the force of truth could ever draw ſuch 2 
confeſſion from their pens. 


king is much to blame for his inconſtancy, and for diſcovering himſelf in- 

clined to renounce the inſtitution of Chriſtianity, God almighty knows, 

were J at liberty to chuſe my perſuaſion, Chriſtianity ſhould certainly be my 

religion.” In ſhort Miramumalin deſpiſed king John for waking fo ſcand:+- 

lous an offer and refuſed to engage with him. Collier's Eccleſ. Hift. vol. 
© Rapin by miſtake faith Wincheſter. 0 „ 


THE'END OF-THE-AFPENDIFX. 
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